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A  TEXT-BOOK  ON 
THE  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 


SECTION  I. 


SPECIFIO  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 


I.  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

Deflnition. — An  infectious  disease,  diaracterized  anatomically  by 
hyperplasia  and  ulceration  of  the  lymph-follicles  of  the  intestines,  swell- 
ing of  the  mesenteric  glands  and  spleen,  and  parenchymatous  changes 
in  the  other  organs.  The  bacillus  of  Eberth  is  constantly  present  in  the 
lesions.  Clinically  the  disease  is  marked  by  fever,  a  rose-colored  eruption, 
diarrhoea,  abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  enlargement  of  the 
spleen ;  but  these  symptoms  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  even  the  fever 
varies  in  its  characters. 

Historical  Note. — The  dates  1813  and  1850  include  the  modem 
discussion  of  the  subject.  Prior  to  the  former  year  many  observers  had 
noted  clinical  differences  in  the  continued  fevers.  Huxham  in  particular, 
in  his  remarkable  essay,  had  recognized  varieties.  In  1813  Pierre  Breton- 
neau,  of  Tours, distinguished  " dothienenterite  "  as  a  separate  disease;  and 
Petit  and  Serres  described  entero-mesenteric  fever.  Trousseau  and  Vel- 
peau,  students  of  Bretonneau,  were,  in  1820,  instrumental  in  making  his 
views  known  to  Andral  and  others  in  Paris.  In  1829  Louis'  great  work 
appeared,  in  which  the  name  "  typhoid  "  was  given  to  the  fever.  At  this 
period  typhoid  fever  alone  prevailed  in  Paris,  and  it  was  universally  be- 
lieveil  to  be  identical  with  the  continued  fever  of  Great  Britain,  where 
in  reality  typhoid  and  tjrphus  coexisted,  and  the  intestinal  lesion  was 
regarded  as  an  accidental  occurrence  in  the  course  of  ordinary  typhus. 
I^ouis'  students  returning  to  their  homes  in  different  countries  had 
opportunities  of  studying  the  prevalent  fevers  in  the  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic manner  of  their  master.  Among  these  were  certain  young 
American  physicians,  to  one  of  whom,  Gerhard,  of  Philadelphia,  is  due 
the  great  honor  of  having  first  clearly  laid  down  the  differences  between 
the  two  diseases.  His  papers  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  are  undoubtedly  the  first  in  any  language  which  give  a  full  and 
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satisfactory  account  of  the  clinical  and  anatomical  distinctions  we  now 
recognize.  No  student  should  fail  to  read  these  articles,  among  the  most 
classical  in  American  medical  literature. 

Louis'  influence  was  early  felt  in  Boston,  to  which,  in  1833,  James 
Jackson,  Jr.,  had  returned  from  Paris.  In  this  year  he  demonstrated,  in 
his  father's  wards  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  the  identity  of 
the  typhus  of  this  country  with  the  typhoid  of  Louis.  He  had  already, 
in  1830,  noticed  the  intestinal  lesions  in  the  common  fever  of  New  Eng- 
land. Though  cut  off  at  the  very  outset  of  his  career,  we  may  reason- 
ably attribute  to  his  inspiration  the  two  elaborate  memoirs  on  typhoid 
fever  which,  in  1838  and  1839,  were  issued  from  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  and  Enoch  Hale.  These,  with  Ger- 
hard's articles,  contributed  to  make  typhoid  fever,  as  distinguished  from 
typhus,  widely  recognized  in  the  profession  here  long  before  the  distinc- 
tions were  recognized  generally  in  Europe.  Thus,  the  diseases  were  de- 
scribed under  different  headings  in  the  first  edition  of  Bartlett's  admirable 
work  on  Fevers  published  in  1842. 

The  recognition  in  Paris  of  a  fever  distinct  from  typhoid,  without  in- 
testinal lesions,  was  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  able  papers  of 
George  C.  Shattuck,  of  Boston,  and  Alfred  Stille,  of  Philadelphia,  which 
were  read  before  the  Society  medicale  d'Observation  in  1838.  At  Lonis' 
request,  Shattuck  went  to  the  London  Fever  Hospital  to  study  the  disease 
in  England,  where  he  saw  the  two  distinct  affections,,  and  brought  back  a 
report  which  was  very  convincing  to  the  members  of  the  society. 

Stille  had  the  advantage  of  going  to  Paris  knowing  thoroughly  the 
clinical  features  of  typhus  fever,  for  he  had  been  Gerhard's  house-physician 
at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  where  he  had  studied  during  the  epidemic 
of  1836.  At  La  Pitie,  with  Louis,  he  saw  quite  a  different  affection,  while 
in  London,  Dublin,  and  Naples  he  recognized  typhus  as  he  had  seen  it  in 
Philadelphia.  The  results  of  liis  observation  were  given  in  an  exhaust- 
ive paper  which  presented  in  tabular  form  the  contrasts  and  distinctions, 
clinical  and  anatomical,  which  we  now  recognize. 

In  Great  Britain  the  non-identity  of  typhus  and  typhoid  was  clearly 
established  at  Glasgow,  where  from  1836  to  1838  A.  P.  Stewart  studied 
the  continued  fevers,  and  in  1840  published  the  results  of  his  observations. 
In  the  decade  which  followed  many  important  works  were  issued  and 
more  correct  views  gradually  prevailed  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  publica- 
tion of  Jenner's  observations  between  1849  and  1851  that  the  question 
was  finally  settled  in  England. 

Etiology. — Typhoid  fever  prevails  especially  in  temperate  climates,  in 
which  it  constitutes  the  most  common  continued  fever.  Widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  it  probably 
presents  everywhere  the  same  essential  character. 

It  prevails  most  in  the  autumn  months.  Of  1,889  cases  admitted  to 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital  in  twenty  years,  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
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were  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and  October.  Of  1,381  cases 
treated  during  twelve  years  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital,  761  occurred 
in  these  months  (Graham).    It  has  been  well  called  the  autumnal  fever. 

It  has  been  observed  to  prevail  most  in  hot  and  dry  seasons.  Accord- 
ing to  Pettenkofer,  epidemics  are  most  common  when  the  ground- water  is 
low,  under  which  circumstances  the  springs  and  water-sources  drain  more 
thoroughly  contaminated  foci  and  are  more  likely  to  be  highly  charged 
with  poison.  It  may  be  also,  as  Baumgarten  suggests,  that  in  dry  seasons 
the  jk)ison  is  more  disseminated  by  the  dust. 

Males  and  females  are  about  equally  liable  to  the  disease,  but  males 
with  typhoid  are  much  more  frequently  admitted  into  hospitals. 

Typhoid  fever  is  a  disease  of  youth  and  early  adult  life.  The  greatest 
susceptibility  is  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five.  Of  660  of 
the  Montreal  cases  there  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  51 ;  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years,  308 ;  between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years, 
153 ;  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five  years,  43 ;  between  forty-five 
and  fifty-five  years,  6 ;  and  over  fifty-five  years,  9.  Cases  are  rare  over  sixty. 
It  is  not  very  infrequent  in  childhood,  but  infants  are  rarely  attacked. 
Murchison  has  seen  a  case  at  the  sixth  month.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease 
may  be  congenital  in  cases  in  which  the  mother  has  had  the  disease  late  in 
pregnancy. 

As  in  other  fevers,  not  all  exposed  to  the  infection  take  the  disease, 
and  there  are  grades  of  susceptibility.  Some  families  seem  more  disposed 
to  infection  than  others. 

The  Specific  Germ. — The  researches  of  Eberth,  Koch,  GaflFky,  and 
others  have  shown  that  there  is  a  special  micro-organism  coiistantly  asso- 
ciated with  typhoid  fever.  It  is  a  rather  short,  thick,  motile  bacillus,  with 
rounded  ends,  in  one  of  which,  sometimes  in  both  (particularly  in  cultures), 
there  can  be  seen  a  glistening  round  body,  believed  to  be  a  spore;  but 
these  polar  structures  are  probably  only  areas  of  dense  protoplasm.  It 
grows  readily  on  various  nutritive  media,  and  on  potato  in  a  characteris- 
tic manner,  as  the  growth  is  invisible.  This  feature  is  not  peculiar  how- 
ever to  the  typhoid  bacillus.  It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  from  the  hac- 
terium  coli  commune^  except  by  certain  chemical  tests.  This  organism 
fulfils  two  of  the  requirements  of  Koch's  law — it  is  constantly  present, 
and  it  grows  outside  the  body  in  a  specific  manner.  The  third  require- 
ment, the  production  of  the  disease  experimentally  by  the  cultures,  has  not 
yet  been  met.  Probably  the  animals  used  for  experimentation  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  t}'phoid  fever.  The  bacilli  inoculated  in  large  quantities  into 
the  blood  of  rabbits  are  pathogenic,  and  in  some  instances  ulcerative  and 
necrotic  lesions  in  the  intestine  may  be  produced.  But  similar  intestinal 
lesions  may  be  caused  by  other  bacteria,  including  the  hacterium  coli  com- 
mune. 

The  bacilli  produce  various  poisons,  of  which  Brieger  has  described  a 
ptomaine — typhotoxin,  and  Brieger  and  Frankel  a  toxalbumin;  but  our 
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information  on  these  substances  is  still  very  defective.  Cultares  are  killed 
at  a  temperature  of  60°  G.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  pro- 
duces spores,  but  it  resists  drying  for  days.  Bouillon  cultures  are  destroyed 
by  carbolic  acid,  1  to  200,  and  by  corrosive  sublimate,  1  to  2,500. 

In  recent  cases  of  typhoid  fever  the  bacillus  is  found  in  the  lymphoid 
tissues  of  the  intestines,  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  spleen,  and  in  the 
liver.  It  occurs  also  in  irregular  clumps  in  the  contents  of  the  intestines 
and  in  the  stools.  The  bacillus  is  said  to  have  been  found  rarely  in  the 
blood,  in  the  rose-colored  spots  (?),  and  in  the  urine. 

Outside  the  body  the  bacilli  retain  their  vitality  for  weeks  in  water. 
Whether  an  increase  can  occur  is  not  yet  finally  settled.  Bolton  denies  it, 
but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  such  increase  may  take  place  to 
some  extent.  They  disappear  from  ordinary  water  in  competition  with 
saprophytes  in  a  few  days.  In  milk  they  undergo  rapid  development  with- 
out changing  the  appearance  of  the  milk.  They  may  increase  in  the  soil 
and  retain  their  vitality  for  months.  They  are  not  killed  by  freezing,  but, 
as  Prudden  has  shown,  may  live  in  ice  for  months.  In  many  epidemics 
the  bacilli  have  been  detected  in  the  infected  water.  The  detection  how- 
ever of  the  typhoid  bacillus  in  drinking-water  is  by  no  means  easy,  and 
the  question  in  individual  cases  must  be  settled  by  experts  who  have  had 
special  experience  with  this  germ.  Both  Prudden  and  Ernst  have  found 
it  in  water-filters. 

Modes  of  Conveyance. — (a)  Contagion. — Typhoid  fever  is  certainly 
not  a  very  contagious  disease,  but  the  possibility  of  direct  transmission 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  poison  is  not  given  off  from  the  skin  or  in 
the  breath,  but  in  the  faeces.  Practically  only  those  persons  are  liable  to 
contract  the  disease  in  this  way  who  have  to  do  with  the  stools  or  with  the 
body-linen  of  patients.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  nurses 
appear  to  have  been  infected  under  these  conditions. 

{b)  Infection  of  water  is  unquestionably  the  most  common  mode  of 
conveyance.  Many  epidemics  have  been  shown  to  originate  in  the  con- 
tamination of  a  well  or  a  spring.  A  very  striking  one  occurred  at  Ply- 
mouth, Pa.,  in  1885,  which  was  investigated  by  Shakespeare.  The  town, 
with  a  population  of  eight  thousand,  was  in  part  supplied  with  drink- 
ing-water from  a  reservoir  fed  by  a  mountain  stream.  During  January, 
February,  and  March,  in  a  cottage  by  the  side  of  and  at  a  distance  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  feet  from  this  stream,  a  man  was  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
The  attendants  were  in  the  habit  at  night  of  throwing  out  the  evacua- 
tions on  the  ground  toward  the  stream.  During  these  months  the  ground 
was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow.  In  the  latter  part  of  March  and  early 
in  April  there  was  considerable  rainfall  and  a  thaw,  in  which  a  large  part 
of  the  three  months'  accumulation  of  discharges  was  washed  into  the  brook, 
not  sixty  feet  distant.  At  the  very  time  of  this  thaw  the  patient  had  nu- 
merous and  copious  discharges.  About  the  10th  of  April  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  broke  out  in  the  town,  appearing  for  a  time  at  the  rate  of  fifty  a 
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day.  In  all  about  twelve  hundred  people  were  affected.  An  immense  ma- 
jority of  all  the  cases  were  in  the  part  of  the  town  which  received  water 
from  the  infected  reservoir. 

Milk  also  may  be  the  source  of  infection.  One  of  the  most  thoroughly 
studied  epidemics  due  to  this  cause  was  that  investigated  by  Ballard  in 
Islington.  The  milk  may  be  contaminated  by  infected  water  used  in 
cleansing  the  cans.  In  fresh  milk  it  has  been  shown  that  the  germs  grow 
rapidly. 

Filth,  bad  sewers,  or  cesspools  can  not  in  themselves  cause  typhoid 
fever,  but  they  furnish  the  conditions  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bacillus  and  possibly  for  its  propagation. 

(c)  Contamination  of  the  Soil. — Pettenkofer  holds  that  the  poison  is 
not  eliminated  in  a  condition  capable  of  communicating  the  disease 
directly,  but  that  it  must  first  undergo  changes  in  the  soil,  which  changes 
are  favored  by  the  ground- water. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  typhoid  fever  is  communicated  by  the 
air  alone,  as  by  the  medium  of  sewer-gas. 

Once  in  the  intestinal  canal  the  typhoid  germs  probably  do  not  like 
the  cholera  bacilli  increase  in  the  secretions,  but  penetrate  the  epithelial 
lining  and  reach  the  lymphoid  tissue,  upon  which  they  exert  their  spe- 
cific action,  causing  a  cell  proliferation  greatly  in  excess  of  the  physiologi- 
cal process.  The  necrosis  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  maximum 
intensity  of  the  action  of  the  bacilli — an  action  not  confined  to  the  lym- 
phatic apparatus  of  the  intestinal  wall,  but  also  met  with  in  a  typical  man- 
ner in  the  enlarged  mesenteric  glands  and  in  the  liver  and  spleen. , 

It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined  whether  the  constitutional 
disturbances  in  typhoid  fever  depend  upon  the  toxalbumins  produced  in 
the  growth  of  the  bacilli,  thougli  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  statistical  details  under  this  heading  are 
based  upon  sixty-four  autopsies,  a  majority  of  which  were  performed  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  and  upon  the  records  of  two  thousand  post- 
mortems at  the  Munich  Pathological  Institute.* 

Intestines. — A  catarrhal  condition  exists  throughout  the  small  and 
large  bowel,  and  to  this  is  due,  in  all  probability,  the  diarrhoea  with  the 
thin  pea-soup-like  stools.  Associated  with  this  catarrh  there  is  during 
life  some  epithelial  desquamation. 

Specific  changes  occur  in  the  lymphoid  elements  of  the  bowel,  chiefly 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum.  The  alterations  which  occur  are  most  con- 
veniently described  in  four  stages  : 

1.  Hyperplasia^  which  involves  the  glands  of  Peyer  in  the  jejunum  and 
ileum,  and  to  a  variable  extent  those  in  the  large  intestine.  The  follicles 
are  swollen,  grayish-white  in  color,  and  the  patches  may  project  to  a  dis- 
tance of  from  three  to  five  mm.    In  exceptional  cases  they  may  be  still  more 

*  Munchener  inedicinische  Wochenschrift,  Xos.  3  and  4,  1891. 
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promiucnt.  The  solitary  glands,  which  range  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to 
a  large  pea,  are  usually  deeply  imbedded  in  the  submucosa,  but  project 
to  a  variable  extent.  Occasionally  they  are  very  prominent  and  may  be 
almost  pedunculated.  Microscopical  examination  shows  at  the  outset  a 
condition  of  hy])era3mia  of  the  follicles.  Later  there  is  a  great  increase 
and  accumulation  of  cells  of  the  lymph-tissue  which  may  even  infiltrate 
the  adjacent  mucosa  and  the  muscularis ;  and  the  blood-vessels  are  more  or 
less  compressed,  which  gives  the  whitish  anaemic  appearance  to  the  follicles. 
The  cells  have  all  the  characters  of  ordinary  lymph-corpuscles.  Some 
of  them  however  are  larger,  epithelioid,  and  contain  several  nuclei.  Oc- 
casionally cells  containing  red  blood-corpuscles  are  seen.  This  so-called 
medullary  infiltration,  which  is  always  more  intense  toward  the  lower  end 
of  the  ileum,  reaches  its  height  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day  and  then 
undergoes  one  of  two  changes,  resolution  or  necrosis.  Death  very  rarely 
takes  place  at  this  stage.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  in  my  series — a 
girl,  aged  twenty-four,  who  died  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  with  severe 
nervous  symptoms  and  in  whose  ileum  the  lymph-follicles  were  greatly 
swollen,  pitted  and  cribriform,  but  without  necrosis.  Resolution  is  accom- 
plished by  a  fatty  and  granular  change  in  the  cells,  which  are  destroyed 
and  absorbed.  A  curious  condition  of  the  patches  is  produced  at  this 
stage,  in  which  they  have  a  reticulated  appearance,  the  plaques  i  surface 
reticnlee.  The  swollen  follicles  in  the  patch  undergo  resolution  and 
shrink  more  rapidly  than  the  surrounding  framework,  or  what  is  more 
probable  the  follicles  alone  owing  to  the  intense  hyperplasia  become  ne- 
crotic and  disintegrate  leaving  the  little  pits.  In  this  process  superficial 
haemorrhages  may  result  and  small  ulcers  may  originate  by  the  fusion  of 
these  superficial  losses  of  substance. 

There  is  nothing  distinctive  in  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-follicles 
in  typhoid  fever.  Apart  from  this  disease  we  rarely  see  in  adults  a 
marked  affection  of  these  glands  with  fever.  In  children  however  it  is 
not  uncommon  when  death  has  occurred  from  intestinal  affections.  It  is 
also  met  with  in  measles,  diphtheria,  and  scarlet  fever. 

2.  Necrosis  and  Sloughing, — When  the  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph-fol- 
licles reaches  a  certain  grade  resolution  is  no  longer  possible.  The  blood- 
vessels become  choked,  there  is  a  condition  of  anjemic  necrosis,  and 
sloughs  form  which  must  be  separated  and  thrown  oft.  The  necrosis  is 
probably  due  in  great  part  to  the  direct  action  of  the  bacilli.  The  process 
may  be  superficial,  affecting  only  the  upper  part  of  the  mucous  coat,  or  it 
may  extend  to  and  involve  the  submucosa.  It  is  always  more  intense 
toward  the  ileo-caecal  valve,  and  in  very  severe  cases  the  greater  part  of 
the  mucosa  of  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum  may  be  converted  into  a  brownish- 
black  eschar.  The  necrosis  in  the  solitary  glands  forms  a  yellowish  cap 
which  often  involves  only  the  most  prominent  point  of  a  follicle.  The 
extent  to  which  the  necrosis  reaches  is  very  variable.  It  may  pass  deep 
into  the  muscular  coat  reaching  to  or  even  perforating  the  peritonaeum. 
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3.  Ulceration, — The  separation  of  the  necrotic  tissue — the  sloughing — 
is  gradually  effected  from  the  edges  inward,  and  results  in  the  formation 
of  an  ulcer,  the  size  and  extent  of  which  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  necrosis.  If  this  be  superficial,  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
mucosa  may  not  be  inyolyed  and  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  small  and 
shallow.  More  commonly  the  slough  in  separating  exposes  the  subnineosa 
and  muscularis,  particularly  the  latter,  which  forms  the  floor  of  a  majority 
of  all  typhoid  ulcers.  It  is  not  common  for  an  entire  Peyer^s  patch  to 
slough  away,  and  a  perfectly  ovoid  ulcer  opposite  to  the  mesentery  is 
rarely  seen.  Irregularly  oval  and  rounded  forms  are  most  common.  A 
large  patch  may  present  three  or  four  ulcers  divided  by  septa  of  mucous 
membrane.  The  terminal  six  or  eight  inches  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  ilaum  may  form  a  large  ulcer,  in  which  are  here  and  there  islands 
of  iniicon.  ThKB  edges  of  the  nicer  are  usually  swollen,  soft,  sometimes 
congested,  and  often  undermined.  At  a  late  period  the  ulcers  near  the 
TalTe  may  have  very  irregular  sinuous  borders.  The  base  of  a  typhoid 
ulcer  is  smooth  and  clean,  usually  formed  of  the  submucosa  or  of  the 
muscularis. 

There  may  be  large  ulcers  near  the  valve  and  swollen  hypenemic 
patches  of  Peyer  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ileum. 

4.  Healing. — This  begins  with  the  development  of  a  thin  granulation 
tissue  which  covers  the  base  and  gives  to  it  a  soft,  shining  appearance. 
The  mucosa  gradually  extends  from  the  edge,  and  a  new  growth  of  epi- 
thelium is  formed.  The  glandular  elements  are  reformed;  the  healed 
ulcer  is  somewhat  depressed  and  is  usually  pigmented.  Occasionally  an 
appearance  is  seen  as  if  an  ulcer  had  healed  in  one  place  and  was  extend- 
ing in  another.  In  death  during  relapse  healing  ulcers  may  be  seen  in 
some  patches  with  fresh  ulcers  in  others. 

We  may  say,  indeed,  that  healing  begins  with  the  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  as,  when  resolution  is  impossible,  the  removal  of  the  necrosed 
part  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  repair.  Practically,  in  fatal  cases, 
we  seldom  meet  with  evidences  of  cicatrization,  as  the  majority  of  deaths 
occur  before  this  stage  is  reached. 

Large  Intestine. — The  caecum  and  colon  are  affected  in  about  one 
third  of  the  cases  (in  nineteen  of  the  sixty-four).  Sometimes  the  solitary 
glands  are  greatly  enlarged.  The  ulcers  are  usually  larger  in  the  csecum 
than  in  the  colon.  Perforation  of  the  caecum  is  rare.  The  appendix  may 
be  involved.  In  my  cases  there  was  ulceration  in  two  and  perforation  in 
one  case.  I  dissected  a  case  in  Montreal  in  which  the  patient  died  three 
months  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  a  localized  abscess  was  found, 
due  to  perforation  of  the  appendix.     Death  resulted  from  pylephlebitis. 

Perforation  of  the  Bowel. — In  one  hundred  and  fourteen  cases  of  the 
two  thousand  Munich  autopsies  (5*7  per  cent)  and  in  fourteen  instances 
in  my  series,  the  intestine  was  perforated  and  death  caused  by  peritonitis. 
The  perforation  may  occur  in  ulcers  from  which  the  sloughs  have  alrearly 
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separated,  or  it  may  be  directly  due  to  the  exteDsion  of  a  necrosis  through 
all  the  coats.  In  only  a  few  cases  is  the  perforation  at  the  bottom  of  a 
clean  thin-walled  ulcer.  In  one  instance  the  perforation  oocmred  two 
weeks  after  the  temperature  had  become  normal.  The  sloughs  were,  as  a 
rule,  adherent  about  the  site  of  perforation.  A  majority  of  the  cases  were 
in  small  deep  ulcers.  There  may  be  two  or  even  three  perforations.  The 
orifice  is  usually  within  the  last  foot  of  the  ileum.  In  only  one  of  my 
cases  was  it  distant  eighteen  inches.  Peritonitis  was  present  in  CTery  in- 
stance. 

HcBtnorrhage  from  the  bowels  occurred  in  ninety-nine  of  the  Munich 
cases,  and  iu  nine  of  my  series.  The  bleeding  seems  to  result  directly 
from  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  I  was  not  able  in  any  instance  to  find 
the  bleeding  vessel.  In  one  case  only  a  single  patch  had  sloughed,  and  a 
firm  clot  was  adherent  to  it.  The  bleeding  may  also  come  from  the  soft 
swollen  edges  of  the  patch. 

The  mesenteric  glands  at  first  show  intense  hyperemia  and  subse- 
quently become  greatly  swollen.  Spots  of  necrosis  are  conunon.  In  se?- 
eral  of  my  cases  suppuration  had  oci^urred.  The.  bunch  of  glands  in  the 
mesentery,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  is  especially  involved.  The  re- 
troperitoneal glands  are  also  swollen. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease. 
In  only  one  of  my  cases  did  it  exceed  (GOO  grammes)  20  ounces  in  weight 
The  tissue  is  soft,  even  diffluent.  Infarction  is  not  infrequent.  Rupture 
may  occur  spontaneously  or  as  a  result  of  injury.  In  the  Munich  autop- 
sies there  were  five  instances  of  rupture  of  the  spleen,  one  of  which  re- 
sulted from  a  gangrenous  abscess. 

The  liver  shows  signs  of  parenchymatous  degeneration.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  hyperaemic,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  it  is  swollen,  some- 
what pale,  on  section  turbid,  and  microscoj)ically  the  cells  are  very  grana- 
lar  and  loaded  with  fat.  Necrotic  areas  occur  in  many  cases,  as  described 
by  Handford.  They  have  been  studied  recently  by  Reed  in  Welch's  lab- 
oratory. No  definite  association  could  be  determined  between  the  groups 
of  bacilli  and  tlie  necrotic  areas.  In  twelve  of  the  Munich  autopsies  liver 
abscess  was  found,  and  iu  three,  acute  yellow  atrophy.  Diphtheritic  in- 
flammation of  the  gall-bladder  is  occasionally  met  with.  This  may  lead 
to  perforation  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

The  kidneys  show  cloudy  swelling,  with  granular  degeneration  of  the 
cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules;  less  commonly  an  acute  nephritis.  A  rare 
condition  described  by  Raver,  Wagner,  and  others  is  the  occurrence  of 
numerous  small  areas  infiltrated  with  round  cells,  which  may  have  the 
appearance  of  lymphomata  (Wagner),  or  may  pass  on  to  softening  and 
suppuration,  producing  the  so-called  miliary  abscesses.  It  is  usually 
a  late  change.  The  bacilli  have  been  found  by  some  observers  in  these 
areas.  The  bacilli  can  be  obtained  by  culture  from  the  kidneys,  and  have 
been  found  in  many  instances  in  sections.     They  have  also  been  found  in 
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the  urine  in  a  few  cases.  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney  may  occur.  It  was  present  in  three  of  my  cases,  in  one  of  which 
the  tips  of  the  papulsB  were  also  affected.  Catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  not 
uncommon*  Diphtheritic  inflammation  of  it  may  also  occur.  Orchitis  is 
occasionally  met  with. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  very  numer- 
ous. Ulceration  of  the  larynx  occura  in  a  certain  number  of  cases ;  in  the 
Munich  series  it  was  noted  one  hundred  and  seven  times.  It  may  come  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  ulceration  in  the  ileum,  but  the  bacilli  have  not 
yet,  I  believe,  been  found  in  the  ulcers.  They  occur  in  the  posterior  wall, 
at  the  insertion  of  the  cords,  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis,  and  on  the  ary- 
epiglottidean  folds.  In  the  later  periods  catarrhal  and  diphtheritic  ulcers 
may  be  present 

(Edema  of  the  glottis  was  present  in  twenty  of  the  Munich  cases,  in 
eight  of  which  tracheotomy  was  performed.  Diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  not 
very  uncommon.  It  occurred  in  a  most  extensive  form  in  two  of  my  cases. 
In  one  the  membrane  was  chiefly  in  the  pharynx,  and  extended  only  upon 
the  epiglottis ;  in  the  other  there  was  a  uniform  membrane  which  extended 
into  the  trachea  and  in  the  tubes  of  the  second  dimension.  In  eight  cases 
in  my  series  there  was  lobar  pneumonia.  Hypostatic  congestion  and  the 
condition  of  the  lung  spoken  of  as  splenization  are  very  common.  Gan- 
grene of  the  lung  occurred  in  forty  cases  in  the  Munich  series ;  abscess  of 
the  lung  in  fourteen ;  haemorrhagic  infarction  in  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine.  Pleurisy  is  not  a  very  common  event.  Fibrinous  pleurisy  occurred 
in  about  six  per  cent  of  the  Munich  cases,  and  empyema  in  nearly  two  per 
cent 

Changes  in  the  Circulatory  System.— Endocarditis  is  rare.  It  was  not 
present  in  any  of  my  cases,  and  existed  in  eleven  only  of  the  Munich 
autopsies,  in  which  also  there  were  fourteen  cases  of  pericarditis.  Myo- 
carditis is  not  very  infrequent.  Dewevre,*  in  a  series  of  forty-eight 
cases,  found  in  sixteen  granular  or  fatty  degeneration,  and  in  three  a  pro- 
liferating endarteritis  in  the  small  vessels.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in 
cases  of  death  from  heart-failure,  with  intense  fever,  the  cell-fibres  may 
present  little  or  no  observable  cliange.  The  arteries  are  not  infrequently 
involved  in  typhoid  fever.  Barie  distinguishes  an  acute  obliterating  arteri- 
tis and  a  partial  arteritis,  and  states  that  they  both  occur  most  commonly 
in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities.  They  are  responsible,  no  doubt, 
fctr  certain  of  the  cases  of  blocking  of  the  arterial  trunks.  This  arteritis 
may  affect  the  smaller  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  heart.  In  tlie 
veins,  thrombi  are  not  infrequently  found,  particularly  in  the  femoral 
veins,  and  more  rarely  in  the  cerebral  sinuses. 

Nervous  System. — There  are  very  few  coarse  changes  met  with.  Men- 
ingitis is  extremely  rare.    It  was  not  present  in  any  one  of  my  autop- 

*  Archives  g^n^rales  de  M^ecine,  1887,  2. 
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ffifrs.  and  ocf-urrel  in  onlv  eleven  of  the  two  thonsand  Munich  cases.  The 
hZsHUjifiir-n]  l«?*ion  upon  which  the  aphasia — seen  not  infreqaently  in  chil> 
flr^rji — 'j'rfiend.s  is  not  known.  Possibly,  as  Leyden  states,  it  may  be  dne 
t/^  hly/ui  enr-eithalitis.  Parenchymatous  changes  have  been  met  with  in 
i'.j:  j^:rij«}if.'RiI  nenes,  and  appear  to  be  not  Tery  uncommon,  even  when 
t;*':r'-  hav*.-  }t^'U  no  symptoms  of  neuritis. 

The  voluiitary  nuisrles  show,  in  certain  instances,  the  peculiar  changes 
de<f^ -rilK-i]  by  Ztiikor  which  occur  in  all  long-standing  febrfle  affections 
and  an.'  not  ]>ecu]iur  to  typhoid  fever.  The  muscle  substance  within  the 
tf;iret»leniiiia  iiiidrri'^'K's  either  a  granular  degeneration  or  a  hyaline  trans- 
fifriiiati«»ii.  The  alNlominal  muscles,  the  adductors  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
pfL'tiiniU  arr  nMi>t  ciimmonly  involved. 

Symptoma.— In  a  disease  so  complex  as  typhoid  fever  it  will  be 
utll  rirai  to  •:i\i-  a  ^ri-m-ral  description  and  then  to  study  more  fully  the 
e>\piHioiii&,  ri>iii|ilii-aiinns,  and  si^quelse  according  to  the  individual  oigan& 

titfUtfral  D«si^ription. — The  }KTi(»d  of  incubation  lasts  from  a  week  to 
tc.ii  liii^.N,  I  tun  ill.*  \^liii-h  there  are  feelings  of  lassitude  and  inaptitude  for 
uiiiK  '{\w  liiiM-i  is  rarely  abrupt.  There  may  be  prodromal  symptoms, 
•:Hliii  (I  Uuui,  \\\\U'\\  is  rare,  or  chilly  feelings,  headache,  minsea,  loss  of 
apjii  nil),  |i,uit^  m  the  liark  and  legs,  and  nose- bleeding.  These  symptoms 
iiiiii.i.-i  hi  M\tni\  and  x\\o  i^itient  at  hist  takes  to  his  bed.  From  this 
(  witi.  In  It  iiici|tiii(\  I  if  ra>os,  the  definite  onset  of  the  disease  may  be  dated. 
hiiiinj:  (hi)  fiisf  i.'rr(  tlu'iv  is,  ih  soinc  cascs  (but  bv  uo  mcaus  iu  all,  88 
liii:5  Imif:  Imn  laiii^hiK  a  >iiMdy  rise  in  the  fever,  the  evening  record  rising 
a  ili^jin'  i»r  ii  drijii'i' iiiid  a  lialf  hiijher  eaoh  day,  reaching  103**  or  104**. 
I'iu  )iiiIm'  Li  i.i|>id.  finiu  lOi^  lo  110,  full  in  volume,  but  of  low  tension 
•litil  t'K.ii  ill,  lull.';  (hi'  (tMti*ue  is  i'oaiod  and  white;  the  abdomen  is 
^lli:h(lv  .Ii>(.iiihd  mid  (lU.hr.  I'ldrss  the  fever  is  high  there  is  no  de- 
iuiuiii,  hill  (hf  |ia(it-h(  ttiinphiins  of  lioadaohe,  and  there  is  mental  con- 
I'n.^i.iii  .iii.l  wall. Ill iht:  ni  niiihi.  The  bowids  may  Iv  constipated, or  there 
iii.i\  h.'  (ui»  .ii"  (hiii;  hiHM'  nioXi-nuMKs  dailv.  Toward  the  end  of  the  week 
(hi  .-j-hi'ii  hi'.'uiiu.-*  I'lilaru'fd  and  tljo  nish  apjvars  in  the  form  of  rose- 
.  I'hu,.!  .jM.i.^.  .-,  ,11  liix  oil  till*  skin  of  the  aKlonu-n.  Cough  and  bron- 
I  hiiir  .v  iii|i(tuii.^  air  iiitt  iiiiriiniiuoi\  at  the  outsi't. 

Ill  ih,'  N /  /..-,<,  ill  lasi'S  of  modonue  severity,  the  symptoms  be- 

•  "in.  .1  -iinainl;  (lur  ti\tr  ii-niaius  hiirh  and  the  morninsr  remission  is 
'h;hi       I'll.'  jMil:,    i.i  lapi.l  ahd  lias  lost  its  dioroiie  oharaoter.    There  is 

•  •••  l.'i,:.i  hi  .i.hi.  hr.  luK  (luio  is  nieiual  ior]*t»r  iv.id  dnlness.  The  liy^ 
I'M. I.  h.iiM  .  ihi-  ii|i:,  aii:  dr\  ;  ilio  toniTuo,  in  severe  ea<os,  becomes  dry 
••'  •'       I  h.  .ih.h. iiiiM.il  .•oiiiiHiiuiA  are  uumv  mnrkod— diarrhiVik  tympanites, 

'   i.i.hni.  Ih.iih  iiia\   »i,riir  dminir  tliis  wivk,  wi:h  pronounced 

"'•^'■"  ••i|'i..ii,.  ..i.  i..\\.ii. I  ihi' »'ud  of  i(,  from  h:vmorrl:ajreor perfora- 
"""      !••  '"Ill  •  ■•  .  .  ih.  Ii  vii  dnliiirs.  and  h\  \ho  fotir:^vn:h  day  may  be 

ll'll    li4tll 

I''  Ih.   .       ,;        (    I,,  ,,„„..,  ,,f  iihulnralo  so\eriCY,  the  ]n;lse  nmges  from 
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110  to  130 ;  the  temperature  now  shows  marked  morning  remissions,  and 
there  is  a  gradual  decline  in  the  fever.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  now  more 
noticeable,  and  the  weakness  is  pronounced.  The  diarrhoea  and  meteor- 
ism  may  persist.  Unfayorable  symptoms  at  this  stage  are  the  pulmo- 
nary complications,  increasing  feebleness  of  the  heart,  and  pronounced 
delirium  with  muscular  tremor.  Special  dangers  are  perforation  and 
hsemorrhage. 

With  the  fourth  weeh^  in  a  majority  of  instances,  convalescence  be- 
gins. The  temperature  gradually  reaches  the  normal  point,  the  diarrhoea 
stops,  the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  desire  for  food  returns.  In  severe  cases 
the  fourth  week  may  present  an  aggravated  picture  of  the  third ;  the 
patient  grows  weaker,  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry, 
and  the  abdomen  distended.  He  lies  in  a  condition  of  profound  stupor, 
with  low  muttering  delirium  and  subsultus  tendinum,  and  passes  the 
faeces  and  urine  involuntarily.  Heart-failure  and  secondary  complications 
are  the  chief  dangers  of  this  period. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  protracted  cases  may  still  show  irregular 
fever,  and  convalescence  may  not  set  in  until  after  the  fortieth  day.  In 
this  period  we  meet  with  relapses  in  the  milder  forms  or  slight  recru- 
descence of  the  fever.  At  this  time,  too,  occur  many  of  the  complications 
and  sequelae. 

Special  Features  and  Symptoms. — Mode  of  Onset, — As  a  rule,  the 
symptoms  develop^  insidiously,  ^nd  the  patient  is  unable  to  fix  definitely 
the  time  at  which  he  began  to  feel  ill.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant deviations  from  this  common  course : 

(a)  Onset  with  Pronounced  Nervous  Manifestations, — Headache,  of  a 
severe  and  intractable  nature,  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  initial  symp- 
tom. Again,  a  severe  facial  neuralgia  may  for  a  few  days  put  the  practi- 
tioner off  his  guard.  In  cases  in  which  the  patients  have  kept  about  and, 
as  they  say,  fought  the  disease,  the  very  first  manifestations  may  be  pro- 
nounced delirium.  Such  patients  may  even  leave  home  and  wander  about 
for  days.  In  rare  cases  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  most  intense  cerebro- 
spinal symptoms,  simulating  meningitis — severe  headache,  photophobia, 
retraction  of  the  head,  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and  even  convulsions. 
Occasionally  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  signs  of  basilar  meningitis  may  exist 
for  ten  days  or  more  before  the  characteristic  symptoms  develop ;  occasion- 
allv  the  onset  is  with  mania. 

,  (b)  With  Pronounced  Pulmonary  Symptoms. — The  initial  bronchial 
catarrh  may  be  of  great  severity  and  disguise  the  other  features  of  the 
disease.  More  striking  still  are  those  cases  in  whicli  the  disease  sets  in 
with  a  single  chill,  with  pain  in  the  side  and  all  the  characteristic  features 
of  lobar  pneumonia. 

{c)  With  Intense  Gastro-intestinal  Symptoms, — The  vomiting  may  be 
incessant  and  uncontrollable.  Occasionally  there  are  cases  with  such  in- 
tense vomiting  and  diarrhoea  that  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  may  be  aroused. 
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(d)  With  Symptoms  of  an  Acute  Nephritis, — Smoky  or  bloody  urine, 
with  much  albumeu  and  tube-casts. 

(e)  Ambulatory  Form, — Deserving  of  especial  mention  are  those  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  in  which  the  patient  keeps  about  and  attempts  to  do 
work,  or  perhaps  takes  a  long  journey  to  his  home.  He  may  come  under 
observation  for  the  first  time  with  a  temperature  of  104°  or  105°,  and  the 
rash  well  out  Such  cases  seem  always  to  run  a  more  severe  course  than 
others,  and  in  general  hospitals  they  contribute  largely  to  the  total  mor- 
tality. Finally,  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  first  symptoms  are 
perforation,  or  a  profuse  hsBmorrhage  from  the  bowels. 

Facial  Aspect. — Early  in  the  disease  the  cheeks  are  fiushed  and  the 
eyes  bright.  Toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  expression  becomes 
more  listless,  and  when  the  disease  is  well  established  the  expression  is  dull 
and  heavy. 

Fever. — (a)  Regular  Course,  (Chart  I.) — In  the  stage  of  invasion 
the  temperature  may  rise  steadily  during  the  first  five  or  six  days.  The 
evening  temperature  is  about  a  degree  or  a  degree  and  a  half  higher  than 
the  morning  remission,  so  that  a  temperature  of  104^  or  105°  is  not  un- 
common by  the  end  of  the  first  week.  Having  reached  the  fastigium  or 
height,  the  fever  then  persists  with  slight  morning  remissions.  The  tem- 
perature curve  follows  the  normal  diurnal  variations,  the  maximum  oc- 
curring between  four  and  eight  o^clock  in  the  evening  and  the  minimum 
between  four  and  eight  in  the  morning.  At  the  end  of  the  second  and 
throughout  the  third  week  the  temperature  becomes  more  distinctly  re- 
mittent The  diflference  between  the  morning  and  evening  may  be  three 
or  four  degrees,  and  the  morning  temperature  may  even  be  normal.  It 
falls  by  gradual  lysis,  and  the  temperature  is  not  considered  normal  until 
the  evening  record  is  at  98*2°. 

(b)  Variations  in  the  normal  temperature  curve  are  common.  We  do 
not  always  see  the  gradual  step-like  ascent  in  the  early  stage ;  the  cases 
do  not  often  come  under  observation  at  this  time.  When  the  disease  sets 
in  with  a  chill,  the  temperature  may  rise  at  once  to  103°  or  104°.  In 
many  cases  defervescence  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  and  the 
temperature  may  fall  rapidly,  reaching  the  normal  within  twelve  or  twenty 
hours.  An  inverse  type  of  temperature,  high  in  the  morning  and  low  in 
the  evening,  is  occasionally  seen  but  has  no  especial  significance. 

Sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  may  occur ;  thus,  as  shown  in  Chart 
IV,  a  drop  of  10°  may  follow  an  intestinal  haemorrhage,  and  the  fall  may 
be  very  apparent  even  before  the  blood  has  appeared  in  the  stools.  Hy- 
perpyrexia, temperature  above  106°,  is  not  very  common  in  typhoid  fever 
except  just  before  death,  when  I  have  known  the  thermometer  to  register 
109-5°-     (Chart  II.) 

(c)  Post-Typhoid  Elevations — Fever  of  Convalescence, — During  con- 
valescence, after  the  temperature  has  been  normal,  perhaps  for  five  or 
six  days,  the  fever  may  rise  suddenly  to  102°  or  103°,  and,  after  per- 
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listing  for  from  one  to  three  days  or  erea  longer,  talla  to  normal.  ITiih 
thia  there  ia  no  constitutional  di^^tnrbance,  no  fairing  of  the  tongue,  no  dis- 
tention of  the  aMomen.  The^  $o-calIed  recrudescences  are  br  no  means 
uncommon,  and  are  of  especial  importance,  as  thev  cause  great  anxiety  to 
the  practitioner.  They  are  attributed  most  frequentlv  to  errors  in  diet, 
constipation,  emotions,  and  excitement  of  any  sort,  snch  as  seeing  fnends. 
There  are  cases  in  which  the  temperature  declines  almost  to  the  nor- 
ma) at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  patient  enters 
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iilipiirontly  upon  ii  sjiticfiuitory  couvulesccnce.  The  evening  temperature, 
Juiwcvcr,  docs  not  reach  98-5",  but  constantly  keeps  iibont  DO-S"  or  100°, 
and  o(;(riisionidly  rises  to  lOO-S".  This,  in  the  lute  stages  of  convalescence, 
I  have  W!on  due  to  Iho  post-typlioid  ana?mia.  Complications  ahonld  be 
carefully  looked  for,  particularly  insidious  pleurisy  or  bone  lesions. 

.In  certain  ot  these  cases  the  persistence  of  the  fever  seems  to  be  really 
a  nervous  phenomenon,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  the 
patient  to  ciiiisc  uneasiness  except  the  evening  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  the  tongue  is  cloim,  the  appetite  good,  and  tliere  arc  no  intestinal 
nymiitoms,  it  may  he  disregarded.  I  have  frequently  found  this  condition 
best  uiet  by  ulloiving  the  patient  to  get  up  and  by  stopping  the  use  of  the 
thermometer.     Tliis  i)rolonged  slight  elevation  of  the  fever  after  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  all  the  symptoms  is  most  common  in  children  and  in 
patients  of  marked  nervous  temperament. 

(d)  The  Fever  of  the  Relapse, — This  is  a  repetition  in  many  instances 
of  the  original  fever,  a  gradual  ascent  and  maintenance  for  a  few  days  at 
a  certain  height  and  then  a  gradual  decline.  It  is  shorter  than  the  original 
pyrexia,  and  rarely  continues  more  than  two  or  three  weeks.     (Chart  I.) 

(e)  Afebrile  Typhoid. — There  are  cases  described  in  which  the  chief 
features  of  the  disease  have  been  present  without  the  existence  of  fever. 
They  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  No  instance  of  the  kind  has 
come  under  my  observation. 

Skin. — The  rash  of  typhoid  fever  is  very  characteristic.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  rose-colored  spots,  which  appear  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  day,  usually  first  upon  the  abdomen.  The  spots  are  flattened 
papules,  slightly  raised,  of  a  rose-red  color,  disappearing  on  pressure,  and 
ranging  in  diameter  from  two  to  four  millimetres.  They  can  be  felt  as 
distinct  elevations  on  the  skin.  Sometimes  each  spot  is  capped  by  a  small 
vesicle.  The  spots  may  be  dark  in  color  and  occasionally  become  pete- 
chial. After  persisting  for  two  or  three  days  they  gradually  disappear, 
leaving  a  brownish  stain.  They  come  out  in  successive  crops,  but  rarely 
appear  after  the  middle  of  the  third  week.  They  are  present  in  the  typ- 
ical relapse.  The  rash  is  most  abundant  upon  the  abdomen  and  lower 
thoracic  zone  and  often  abounds  upon  the  back.  It  is  extremely  variable 
in  degree.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  spreads  to  the  extremities  and  often 
to  the  face.  I  can  not  say  that  in  my  experience  these  cases  with  the 
more  abundant  eruption  have  been  of  specially  severe  type.  The  rash  is 
not  always  present.  Murchison  states  that  it  is  frequently  absent  in 
children. 

A  branny  desquamation  is  not  i-are  in  cases  in  whicli  the  sudaminal 
vesicles  have  been  abundant;  occasionally  the  skin  may  peel  in  large 
flakes. 

The  following  accidental  i*ashes  are  met  with  in  typhoid  fever : 

1.  Erythema. — It  is  not  very  uncommon  in  the  first  week  of  typhoid 
fever  to  find  the  skin  of  a  vivid  red  color,  almost  like  a  scarlatinal  rash. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  abdomen  and  chest,  but  the  rash 
may  spread  to  the  extremities.  It  may  possibly  in  some  instances,  but 
certainly  not  always,  be  due  to  quinine.  I  have  seen  it  much  more  fre- 
quently in  the  past  five  years  (during  which  time  I  have  rarely  ordered 
a  dose  of  quinine  in  this  disease)  than  I  did  in  Montreal,  where  we  used 
quinine  largely  as  an  antipyretic. 

2.  The  tache  hUudtre — Peliomata, — These  are  pale-blue  spots,  subcu- 
ticular, from  4  to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  of  irregular  outline  and  most 
abundant  about  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  thighs.  They  sometimes  give  a 
very  striking  appearance  to  the  skin.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  in- 
jection is  in  the  deeper  tissues  and  not  superficial.  This  rash  is  quite 
without  significance.    Since  my  attention  was  called  to  its  association  with 
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body  lice,  I  have  met  with  no  instance  in  which  these  were  not  present 
Several  French  observers  maintain  that  they  are  doe  to  the  irritating 
effects  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  pediculi. 

3.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  eruptions  are  common  in  all  cases  in  which 
there  is  profuse  sweating. 

4.  Urticaria  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  lastly  herpes,  bnt  this  is  un- 
common in  comparison  with  its  frequency  in  malaria  and  pneumonia. 

The  tache  cerebrale^  a  red  line  with  white  borders,  can  be  produced 
by  drawing  the  nail  over  the  skin.  It  is  a  vaso-motor  phenomenon  which, 
as  in  other  fevers,  can  be  readily  elicited,  particularly  in  nenrons  sub- 
jects. Here  may  be  mentioned  certain  other  cutaneous  phenomena  also 
of  vaso-motor  nature :  thus  exposure  of  the  abdomen  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  a  pinkish  injection,  which  may  in  places  change  to  an  ivory  white, 
giving  a  curious  mottled  appearance  to  the  skin.  A  similar  appearance 
may  be  seen  on  the  arms.  The  general  tint  may  be  white,  with  irregu* 
lar  patches  or  streaks  of  pink  or  dark  red. 

Sweats. — At  the  height  of  the  fever  tlie  skin  is  usually  dry.  Profuse 
sweating  is  rare,  but  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  see  the  abdomen  or  chest 
moist  with  perspiration,  particularly  in  the  reaction  which  follows  the 
bath.  Sweats  in  some  instances  constitute  a  striking  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. They  may  occasionally  be  associated  with  chilly  sensations  or  actual 
chills.  Jaccoud  and  others  in  France  have  especially  described  this 
sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever.  There  may  be  recurring  paroxysms  of 
chill,  fever,  and  sweats  (even  several  in  twenty-four  hours),  and  the  case 
may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  intermittent  fever.  The  fever  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  week  and  during  the  third  week  may  be  intermittent. 
The  characteristic  rash  is  usually  present,  and  if  absent  the  negative  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  exclude  malaria.  I  have  seen  cases  of 
this  form  in  Montreal,  where  there  could  have  been  no  suspicion  of  ma- 
larial infection. 

(Edema  of  the  skin  occurs : 

1.  As  the  result  of  vascular  obstruction,  most  commonly  of  a  vein,  as 
in  thrombosis  of  the  femoral  vein. 

2.  In  connection  with  nephritis. 

3.  In  association  w^ith  the  anaemia  and  cachexia. 

The  hair  is  very  apt  to  fall  out  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  In- 
stances of  permanent  baldness  are  of  extreme  rarity.  As  in  other  diseases 
associated  with  fever  the  nutrition  of  the  nails  suffers,  and  during  and 
after  convalescence  a  transverse  ridge  is  seen. 

And,  lastly,  it  is  stated  that  a  peculiar  odor  is  exhaled  from  the  skin  in 
typhoid  fever.  Whether  due  to  a  cutaneous  exhalation  or  not,  there  cer- 
tainly is  a  very  distinctive  smell  connected  with  many  patients.  I  have 
repeatedly  had  my  attention  directed  to  it  by  nurses.  Nathan  Smith 
describes  it  as  of  a  "  semi-cadaverous,  musty  character." 

Circulatory  System. — The  blood  presents  important  changes.     The 
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following  statements  are  based  on  studies  which  W.  S.  Thayer  has  made 
in  my  ward.  During  the  first  two  weeks  there  may  be  little  or  no  change 
in  the  blood.  Profuse  sweats  or  copious  diarrhoea  may,  as  Hayem  has 
shown,  cause  the  corpuscles — as  in  the  collapse  stage  of  cholera — to  rise 
above  normal.  In  the  third  week  a  fall  usually  takes  place  in  corpuscles 
and  haemoglobin  and  the  number  may  sink  rapidly  even  to  1,300,000  per 
c.  mm.,  gradually  rising  to  normal  during  convalescence.  When  the 
patient  first  gets  up,  there  may  be  a  slight  fall  in  the  number  of  the  cor- 
puscles. 

The  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  always  reduced,  and  usually  in  a  greater 
relative  proportion  than  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  during  recov- 
ery the  normal  color  standard  is  reached  at  a  later  period.  The  number 
of  colorless  corpuscles  varies  little  from  the  normal  standard  (6,000  ±  per 
0.  mm.).  As  a  rule,  perhaps  the  number  is  slightly  subnormal  (P6e). 
This  fact  is  important^  and  may  be  at  times  of  real  diagnostic  value  in 
distinguishing  typhoid  fever  from  various  septic  fevers  and  acute  inflam- 
matory processes  in  which  there  is  leucocytosis. 

The  accompanying  blood-chart  shows  thpse  changes  well. 

The  post-typhoid  anaemia  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  In  one  of  my 
cases  the  blood-corpuscles  sank  to  1,300,000  per  cubic  mm.  and  the  haemo- 
globin to  about  twenty  per  cent.  These  severe  grades  of  anaemia  are  not 
common  in  my  experience.  In  the  Munich  statistics  there  were  fifty- 
four  cases  with  general  and  extreme  anaemia. 

Of  changes  in  the  blood  plasma  very  little  is  known. 

The  pulse  in  typhoid  fever  presents  no  special  characters.  It  is  in- 
creased in  rapidity  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  fever.  As  a  rule,  in 
the  first  week  it  is  above  100,  full  in  volume  and  often  dicrotic.  There  is 
no  acute  disease  with  which,  in  the  early  stage,  a  dicrotic  pulse  is  so  fre- 
quently associated.  Even  with  high  fever  the  pulse  may  not  be  greatly 
accelerated.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  pulse  becomes  more  rapid, 
feebler,  and  small.  In  the  extreme  prostration  of  severe  cases  it  may 
reach  150  or  more,  and  is  a  mere  undulation — the  so-called  running  pulse. 
The  lowered  arterial  pressure  is  manifest  in  the  dusky  lividity  of  the  skin 
and  coldness  of  the  hands  and  feet. 

During  convalescence  the  pulse  gradually  returns  to  normal,  and  occa- 
sionally becomes  very  slow.  After  no  other  acute  fever  do  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  with  bradycardia.  I  have  counted  the  pulse  as  low  as 
thirty,  and  instances  are  on  record  of  still  fewer  beats  to  the  minute. 

The  heart-sounds  are  at  first  clear  and  loud,  and  free  from  murmur, 
but  in  severe  cases,  as  the  prostration  develops,  the  first  sound  becomes 
feeble  and  there  is  often  to  be  heard,  at  the  apex  and  along  the  left  sternal 
margin,  a  soft  systolic  murmur.  The  first  sound  may  be  gradually  anni- 
hilated, as  pointed  out  by  Stokes.  In  the  extreme  feebleness  of  the  ataxic 
forms,  the  first  and  second  sound  become  very  similar  and  the  long  pause 
is  much  shortened. 
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Of  cardiac  complications,  pericarditis  is  rare  and  bas  been  met  with 
chiefly  in  chtldrea  and  in  association  with  pDeumonia.  It  was  not  pres- 
ent in  any  of  my  cases  and  occurred  in  only  foorteen  of  the  two  thousand 
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Munich  post-mortems.  EiiilocariUlis  is  also  uncommon.  I  saw  one  case 
at  the  rhiludclphin  Hospital.  It  must  bo  very  rare,  as  there  were  only 
eleven  cases  noted  in  tlie  Munich  records.  Myocarditis  is  more  common. 
Tho  following  statement  may  be  made  with  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  hcart-muacle  in  tliia  disease :  In  protracted  cases  the  muscle-fibre  is 
usually  soft,  flabby,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  color.  The  softening 
may  be  extreme,  though  rarely  of  tho  grade  described  by  Stokes,  in  which, 
when  held  apex  up  by  the  vessels,  the  organ  colla2>scd  over  Uie  hand, 
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forming  a  mushroom-like  cap.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  may  show  little 
or  no  change,  even  when  the  impulse  of  the  heart  has  been  extremely  fee- 
ble. A  granular  parenchymatous  degeneration  is  common.  Fatty  degen- 
eration may  be  present,  particularly  in  long-standing  cases  with  anaemia. 
The  hyaline  change  is  not  common.  The  segmenting  myocarditis,  in 
which  the  cement  substance  is  softened  so  that  the  muscle-cells  separate, 
has  also  been  found,  but  it  is  probably  a  post-mortem  change. 

Complications  in  tlis  Arteries. — Obliteration  of  large  or  small  arterial 
trunks  is  one  of  the  rare  complications  of  typhoid  fever.  A  considerable 
number  of  cases  are  scattered  through  the  literature.  The  obliteration 
may  be  due  either  to  embolism  or  to  thrombosis.  In  a  majority  of  cases 
the  femoral  artery  is  involved  and  gangrene  of  the  foot  and  leg  occurs. 
In  several  cases  there  has  been  obliteration  of  both  femorals  with  extension 
of  the  clot  into  the  aorta  and  gangrene  of  both  legs.  In  a  case  which  I 
saw  with  Roddick,  of  Montreal,  the  obliteration  of  the  left  femoral 
occurred  on  the  sixteenth  day.  On  the  twentieth  day  the  patient  had 
pain  in  the  right  leg  and  there  was  no  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery. 
Gangrene  gradually  developed  in  both  feet,  and  death  took  place  in  the 
sixth  week.  In  these  cases  the  condition  is  probably  due  to  thrombosis, 
not  embolism,  and  is  associated  with  a  blood  state  which  favors  clotting, 
or  possibly  with  a  local  arteritis.  The  condition  is  not  invariably  fatd. 
Of  twenty  cases  collected  by  Barchoud,*  eight  died. 

Thrombi  in  the  Veins. — This  is  a  much  more  frequent  complication, 
and,  according  to  Murchison,  is  met  with  in  about  one  per  cent  of  the 
cases.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  a  crural  vein,  and  more  commonly  in 
the  left  than  in  the  right ;  due  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Liebermeister,  to 
the  fact  that  the  left  common  iliac  vein  is  crossed  by  the  right  iliac 
artery,  and  does  not  permit  of  so  free  a  flow  of  blood  as  in  the  right  vein. 
Thrombosis  is  indicated  by  enlargement  and  CBdema  of  the  limb,  but  gan- 
grene never  resulte  from  obstruction  of  the  vein  alone.  It  is  not  a  very 
unfavorable  complication.  In  one  case  of  my  series  the  thrombus  had 
suppurated  and  there  was  pyaemia.  Occasionally  the  thrombosis  may 
extend  into  the  pelvic  veins  and  into  the  vena  cava.  In  one  instance  the 
thrombus  was  in  the  right  circumflex  iliac  vein  alone,  and  the  superficial 
veins  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  were  in  consequence  greatly  en- 
larged.    Sudden  death  has  been  caused  by  dislodgment  of  a  thrombus. 

Infarcts  in  the  kidneys,  spleen,  and  lungs  are  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  typhoid  fever.  They  are  associated  usually  with  thrombosis  in  the 
arteries,  rarelv  with  embolism. 

Digestive  System. — Loss  of  appetite  is  early,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  relish 
for  food  is  not  regained  until  convalescence.  Thirst  is  constant,  and 
should  be  fully  and  freely  gratified.  Even  when  the  mind  becomes  be- 
numbed and  the  patient  no  longer  asks  for  water,  it  should  be  freely  given. 


♦  Paris  Thesis,  1881. 
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The  tongue  presents  the  changes  inevitable  in  a  prolonged  fever,  but  there 
are  no  distinctive  characters.  Early  in  the  disease  it  is  moist,  swollen, 
and  coated  with  a  thin  white  fur,  which,  as  the  disease  progresses,  becomes 
denser.  It  may  remain  moist  throughout  In  severe  cases,  particularly 
those  with  delirium,  the  tongue  becomes  very  dry,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  such  patients  breathe  with  the  mouth  open.  It  may  be  covered 
with  a  brown  or  brownish-black  fur,  or  with  crusts  between  which  are  cracks 
and  fissures.  In  these  cases  the  teeth  and  lips  may  be  covered  with  a  dark 
brownish  matter  called  sordes — a  mixture  of  food,  epithelial  debris^  and 
micro-organisms.  By  keeping  the  mouth  and  tongue  clean  from  the  out- 
set the  fissures,  which  are  extremely  painful,  may  be  prevented.  During 
convalescence  the  tongue  gradually  becomes  clean,  and  the  fur  is  thrown 
off,  either  insensibly  or  occasionally  in  fiakes. 

The  secretion  of  saliva  is  often  diminished  ;  salivation  is  rare. 

Parotitis  is  not  so  common  as  in  typhus  fever.  It  was  present  in 
forty-five  of  the  two  thousand  Munich  cases.  It  did  not  occur  in  any  of 
my  series  of  fatal  cases.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  goes  on  to  suppuration.  It  is  regarded  as  a  very  fatal  complication, 
but  recovery  has  followed  in  four  or  five  of  my  cases.  It  undoubtedly 
may  arise  from  extension  of  inflammation  along  Steno's  duct.  This  is 
probably  not  so  serious  a  form  as  when  it  arises  from  metastatic  inflam- 
mation. 

The  pharynx  may  be  the  seat  of  slight  catarrh.  Sometimes  the  fauces 
arc  deeply  congested.  Membranous  pharyngitis  is  a  serious  and  fatal 
complication,  which  may  come  on  in  the  third  week. 

The  gastric  symptoms  are  extremely  variable.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
are  not  common.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which  vomiting,  re- 
sisting all  meiisures,  is  a  marked  feature  from  the  outset,  and  may  directly 
cause  death  from  exhaustion.  Vomiting  does  not  often  occur  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  week,  unless  associated  with  some  serious  complication.  In 
a  few  of  these  cases  ulcers  have  been  found  in  the  stomach. 

Of  intestinal  symptoms,  diarrlicea  is  the  most  important.  In  some 
epidemics  constipation  exists,  but  in  any  long  series  of  cases  diarrhoea 
will  be  found  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  disease.  Its  absence  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  the  intestinal  disease  is  of  slight  ex- 
tent. I  have  seen,  on  several  occasions,  the  most  extensive  infiltration 
and  ulceration  of  the  Peyer's  glands  of  the  small  intestine,  with  the  colon 
filled  with  solid  faeces.  The  diarrhoea  is  caused  less  by  the  ulcers  than  by 
the  associated  catarrh,  and,  as  in  tuberculosis,  it  is  probable  that  when  this 
is  in  the  large  intestine  the  discharges  are  more  frequent.  It  is  most 
common  toward  the  end  of  the  first  and  throughout  the  second  week,  but 
it  mav  not  occui  until  the  third  or  even  the  fourth  week.  The  number 
of  discharges  ranges  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 
They  are  usually  abundant,  thin,  grayish-yellow,  granular,  of  the  con- 
sistency and  appearance  of  pea-soup,  and  resemble  very  much,  as  Addison 
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remftrked,  the  normal  contentB  of  tho  small  bowol.  The  Teaction  is  alka- 
line and  the  odor  offensive.  On  standing,  the  discharges  separate  into  a 
thin  aerons  layer,  containing  albumen  and  salts,  and  a  lower  stratum,  con- 
sisting  of  epithelial  debris,  remnants  of  food,  and  numeroos  crystals  of 
triple  phosphates.    Blood  ma;  be  in  small  amount,  and  oul;  recognized 
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by  the  microscope.  Sloughs  of  the  Fever's  glands  occur  either  as  gray- 
ish-jellow  fragments  or  occasionally  as  ovoid  masses,  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  in  which  portions  of  the  bowel  tissue  may  be  found. 

Bamorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  a  serious  complication,  occurring  in 
from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  all  cases.    It  occiin'ed  in  ninety-nine  of  the  two 
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thousand  Munich  autopsies,  and  it  was  present  in  nine  of  my  cases.  There 
may  be  only  a  slight  trace  of  blood  in  the  stools,  bat  too  often  it  is  a  pro- 
fuse, free  hsemorrhage,  which  rapidly  proves  fatal.  It  occurs  most  com- 
monly between  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of  the  foarth 
week,  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  sloughs.  Occasionally  it  results 
simply  from  the  intense  hyperaemia.  It  usually  comes  on  without  warn- 
ing. A  sensation  of  sinking  or  collapse  is  experienced  by  the  patient,  the 
temperature  falls,  and  may,  as  in  the  annexed  chart,  drop  eight  or  ten 
degrees  in  a  few  hours.  Fatal  collapse  may  supervene  before  the  blood 
appears  in  the  stool.  Haemorrhage  usually  occurs  in  cases  of  considerable 
severity.  Graves  and  Trousseau  held  that  this  was  not  a  very  dangerous 
symptom,  but  statistics  show  that  death  follows  in  from  thirty  to  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cases. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  melaena  may  also  be  part  of  a  general 
haemorrhagic  tendency,  in  which  case  it  is  associated  with  petechia  and 
haematuria. 

Meteorism  is  a  frequent  symptom,  and  if  of  moderate  grade  is  not 
serious,  but  when  excessive  it  is  usually  of  ill-omen.  Owing  to  defective 
tone  in  the  walls,  in  severe  cases  owing  to  infiltration  with  serum,  gas  ac- 
cumulates in  the  small  and  large  bowels,  particularly  in  the  latter.  It  is 
rightly  held  to  be  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of  the  local 
lesions.  When  extreme,  it  pushes  up  the  diaphragm  and  interferes  very 
much  with  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  It  undoubtedly  also  favors 
perforation. 

Abdominal  tenderness  on  pressure  and  gurgling  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa  exist  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  cases.  The  tenderness  may  be 
more  or  less  diffuse  over  the  abdomen,  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  the 
right  side  It  is  rarely  excessive  aiid  may  be  elicited  only  on  deep  press- 
ure. Gurgling  indicates  simply  the  presence  of  gas  and  fluid  faeces  in 
tlie  colon  and  cjecum. 

Perforation  of  an  ulcer  into  the  peritonaeum,  the  most  serious  abdom- 
inal complication  of  the  disease,  occurred  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
the  two  thousand  Munich  cases,  and  in  fifteen  of  the  sixty-four  cases  of  my 
series  It  is  usually  indicated  by  the  onset  of  sudden  acute  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  symi)toms  of  collapse.  It  is  most  common  at  the  end  of  the 
second  or  in  the  tliird  week,  but  in  one  of  my  cases  it  occurred  as  early 
as  the  eighth  day  and  in  another  in  the  sixth  week,  two  weeks  after  the 
evening  temperature  had  become  normal.  It  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  haemorrhage.  Tlie  presence  of  indigestible  food,  severe  vomiting, 
excessive  meteorism,  and  ascarides  have  been  assigned  as  causes.  This 
accident  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women.  The  perforation 
is  usually  in  the  ileum,  but  may  occur  in  the  colon.  As  a  rule  it  promptly 
causes  symptoms  of  peritonitis — distention  of  the  abdomen,  marked  ten- 
derness, rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls,  vomiting,  a  collapsed,  pinched 
expression,  and  a  rapid,  small  pulse.     In  very  severe  cases  with  marked 
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mental  disturbance  the  symptoms  may  not  excite  suspicion,  but  the  tem- 
perature usually  falls  and  the  symptoms  of  collapse  are  well  marked.  The 
diagnosis  is  easy,  except  in  cases  in  which  tympanites  and  tenderness 
have  been  prominent  features,  when  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
perforation  has  occurred.  An  indication  of  value  in  such  instances  is  the 
obliteration  of  the  liver  dulness  by  gas  in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  a  symptom 
upon  which  Alonzo  Clark  and  Flint  laid  great  stress,  and  the  value  of 
which  I  have  on  several  occasions  been  able  to  demonstrate.  It  is  some- 
what lessened  by  the  fact  that  extreme  tympany  may  almost,  if  not  quite, 
obliterate  the  liver  dulness.  Recovery  from  perforation  is  undoubtedly 
possible,  though  rare. 

Peritonitis  without  perforation  may  also  occur  by  extension  from  the 
ulcer  or  occasionally  by  rupture  of  a  softened  mesenteric  gland.  It  was 
present  in  2*2  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies. 

The  spleen  is  invariably  enlarged  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
week  the  enlargement  is  evident,  unless  there  is  great  distention  of  the 
colon,  when  the  spleen  may  be  pushed  far  back  and  difficult  to  feel.  Even 
the  normal  area  of  dulness  may  not  be  obtainable.  I  have  seen  a  very  large 
spleen  post  mortem,  when  during  life  the  increase  in  size  was  not  observ- 
able. Toward  the  fourth  week  it  diminishes  in  size.  In  four  of  my 
autopsies  it  weighed  less  than  normal.  Infarcts  and  abscesses  are  occa- 
sionally found.  Rupture  of  the  spleen  in  typhoid  fever,  due  to  a  sliglit 
blow,  has  been  seen  by  Bartholow.    Spontaneous  rupture  may  also  occur. 

UY0r, — Symptoms  on  the  part  of  this  organ  are  rare.  Enlargement 
is  occasionlly  detected.  Jaundice  is  a  very  rare  complication.  It  may  be 
either  of  a  catarrhal  nature  or  due  to  parenchymatous  changes.  It  was 
present  in  only  I'l  per  cent  of  the  Munich  autopsies.  Abscess  of  the 
liver  is  a  very  rare  sequela. 

Bespiratory  S^tem. — Epistaxis  is  an  early  symptom  in  many  cases, 
and  precedes  typhoid  fever  more  commonly  than  it  does  any  other  febrile 
affection.    It  is  occasionally  profuse  and  serious. 

Laryngitis  is  not  very  common.  The  ulcers  and  the  perichondritis 
have  already  been  described.  CEdema  apart  from  ulceration  is  rare.  In 
this  oonntry  the  laryngeal  complications  of  typhoid  fever  seem  much  less 
frequent  than  on  the  Continent.  I  have  seen  ulcers  in  only  four  or  five 
instances,  and  twice  only  perichondritis,  both  of  which  cases  recovered, 
one  after  the  expectoration  of  large  portions  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Bronchitis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  initial  symptoms.  It  is  indi- 
cated by  the  presence  of  numerous  piping  r&les.  It  may  come  on  with  great 
severity,  and  in  a  case  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  I  regarded  for  several 
days  the  bronchial  catarrh  as  the  primary  affection.  The  smaller  tubes 
may  be  involved,  producing  urgent  cough  and  even  slight  cyanosis.  Col- 
lapse and  lobular  pneumonia  may  also  occur. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  met  with  under  two  conditions  : 
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1.  It  may  be  the  initial  symptom  of  the  disease.  After  an  indisposition 
of  a  day  or  so,  the  patient  is  seized  with  a  chill,  has  high  fever,  pain  in 
the  side,  and  within  forty-eight  hours  there  are  signs  of  consolidation,  and 
the  evidences  of  an  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia.  The  intestinal  symptoms 
may  not  develop  until  toward  the  end  of  the  first  week  or  later ;  the  pul- 
monary symptoms  persist,  crisis  does  not  occur ;  the  aspect  of  the  patient 
changes,  and  by  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of 
typhoid  fever.  Spots  may  then  be  present  and  doubts  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case  are  solved.  In  other  instances,  in  the  absence  of  a  characteristic 
eruption  the  case  remains  dubious,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
the  disease  has  been  pneumonia,  in  which  the  so-called  typhoid  symp- 
toms have  developed,  or  whether  it  was  typhoid  fever  with  early  im- 
plication of  the  lungs.  Whether  this  condition  depends  upon  the  pneu- 
mococcus  or  is  the  result  of  an  early  localization  of  the  typhoid  bacillus 
has  not  yet  been  settled.  I  have  twice  performed  autopsies  in  cases  of 
this  pneiimo-typhtis^  as  it  is  called  by  the  French  and  Germans,  and  can 
speak  positively  of  its  onset  with  all  the  symptoms  of  a  frank  pneumonia. 

2.  Lobar  pneumonia  forms  a  serious  and  by  no  means  infrequent 
complication  of  the  second  or  third  week.  It  was  present  in  over  8  per 
cent  of  the  Munich  cases  and  occurred  in  nine  of  my  cases.  The  symp- 
toms are  usually  not  marked  There  may  be  no  rusty  sputa,  and,  nnless 
sought  for,  the  condition  is  frequently  overlooked.  Infarction,  abscess 
and  gangrene  are  occasional  pulmonary  complications. 

Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  oedema,  due  to  enfeebled  circu- 
lation in  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  are  very  common.  The  physical 
signs  are  defective  resonance  at  the  bases,  feeble  breath-sounds,  and,  on 
deep  inspiration,  moist  rales.  Pleurisy  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
complication.  It  was  present  in  about  8  per  cent  of  the  Munich  aatop- 
sies.  It  may  develop  slowly  in  convalescence,  in  which  case  it  is  almost 
always  purulent.  Another  occasional  pulmonary  complication  is  hmmopty- 
sisy  which  I  once  saw  at  the  height  of  the  disease.  After  death,  no  lesions 
of  the  lungs  or  bronchi  were  discovered.  Miliary  tuberculosis  occasionally 
develops,  and  some  writers  hold  that  there  is  a  greater  susceptibility  to 
infection  with  the  tubercle  bacillus  after  this  than  after  other  fevers. 

Nervous  System. — As  already  noted,  the  disease  may  set  in  with  in- 
tense and  persisting  headache  or  an  aggravated  form  of  neuralgia.  There 
are  cases  in  which  the  effect  of  the  poison  is  manifested  on  the  nervous 
system  early  and  with  the  greatest  intensity.  There  are  headache,  photo- 
phobia, retraction  of  the  neck,  marked  twitching  of  the  muscles,  rigidity, 
and  even  con\'ulsions.  In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  is  in- 
variably made.  I  have  examined  post  mortem  three  such  cases,  in  two  of 
which  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  had  been  made.  In  not  one  of 
them  was  there  any  trace  of  meningeal  inflammation,  only  the  most  in- 
tense congestion  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  pia.  Meningitis,  liowever,  may 
occur,  but  is  extremely  rare,  as  shown  by  the  Munich  record,  in  which 
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there  were  only  eleven  among  the  two  thousand  cases.  Stokes's  dictum 
that  *'  there  is  no  single  nervous  symptom  which  may  not  and  does  not 
occur  independently  of  any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  brain,  nerves,  or 
spinal  cord,''  is  too  often  forgotten. 

Delirium  is  present  in  all  severe  cases.  It  is  certainly  less  frequent 
under  a  rigid  plan  of  hydrotherapy.  It  may  be  present  from  the  outset, 
but  usually  does  not  develop  until  the  second  and  sometimes  not  until  the 
third  week.  It  may  be  slight  and  only  nocturnal.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  a  quiet  ' 
delirium,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  the  patient  is  very  noisy  and 
constantly  tries  to  get  out  of  bed,  and,  unless  carefully  watched,  may 
escape.  The  patient  does  not  often  become  maniacal.  In  heavy  drinkers 
the  delirium  may  have  the  character  of  delirium  tremens.  Even  in  cases 
which  have  no  positive  delirium,  the  mental  processes  are  usually  dulled 
and  the  patient  is  listless  and  apathetic.  In  severe  cases  the  patient  passes 
into  a  condition  of  unconsciousness.  The  eyes  may  be  open,  but  he  is  ob-* 
livious  to  all  surrounding  circumstances  and  neither  knows  nor  can  indi- 
cate his  wants.  The  urine  and  faeces  are  passed  involuntarily.  In  this 
pseudo-wakeful  state,  or  coma  vigil  as  it  is  called,  the  eyes  are  open  and 
the  patient  is  constantly  muttering.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  tremulous ; 
there  is  twitching  of  the  fingers  and  wrists — subsultus  tendinum  and 
carphologia.  He  picks  at  the  bedclothes  or  grasps  at  invisible  objects. 
These  are  among  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  always 
indicate  danger. 

Among  important  complications  and  sequelae  are  several  nervous  af- 
fections. The  paralyses  are  due  in  the  majority  of  instances  to  neuritis. 
It  may  be  of  a  paraplegic  type,  or  may  involve  only  one  or  two  nerves. 
Occasionally,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  George  Ross,*  all  four  limbs  are 
affected. 

Possibly  some  of  these  cases  are  due  to  poliomyelitis,  not  to  neuritis. 
This  affection  does  not  always  follow,  but  may  come  on  at  the  height  of 
the  disease,  as  in  a  case  recently  under  my  care,  in  which  during  the 
second  week  neuritis  developed  in  both  arms.  Among  other  sequences 
may  be  mentioned  aphasia,  which  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  young  children, 
and  great  slowness  of  speech,  which  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with 
mental  weakness. 

Post-febrile  insanity  is  perhaps  more  frequent  after  typhoid  than  after 
any  other  disease.  Wood  regards  it  as  confusional  insanity,  the  result  of 
impaired  nutrition  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  centres.  Five  cases 
have  come  under  my  o'bservation,  in  four  of  which  recovery  took  place. 

Disturbances  of  the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  rare.  Otitis  media 
occasionally  develops.     Ocular  symptoms  are  uncommon. 

Banal   System. — Retention  of  urine  is  an  early  symptom  in  many 

•  Paralysis  in  Typhoid  Fever.    Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physi- 
cians, ToL  iii. 
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cases,  and  is  more  frequent  in  some  epidemics  than  in  others.  The  urine 
is  usually  diminished  at  first,  has  the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  and  the 
pigments  are  increased.  Later  in  the  disease  it  is  more  abundant  and 
lighter  in  color. 

Ehrlich  has  described  a  reaction,  which  he  believes  is  rarely  met  with 
except  in  typhoid  fever.  This  so-called  diazo-reaction  is  produced  as  fol- 
lows: Two  solutions  are  employed,  kept  in  separate  bottles:  one  con- 
taining a  saturated  solution  of  sulphanilic  acid  in  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (50  c.  c.  to  1,000  c.  c.) ;  the  other  a  \  per  cent  solution  of 
sodium  nitrite.  To  make  the  test,  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  urine  are 
placed  in  a  small  test-tube  with  an  equal  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  solution 
of  the  sulphanilic  acid  (40  c.  c.)  and  the  sodium  nitrite  (1  c.  c),  the  whole 
being  thoroughly  shaken.  One  cubic  centimetre  of  ammonia  is  then 
allowed  to  flow  carefully  down  the  side  of  the  tube,  forming  a  colorless 
zone  above  the  yellow  urine,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  a  deep  brown- 
^ish-red  ring  will  be  seen  if  the  reaction  is  present  With  normal  urine  a 
lighter  brownish  ring  is  produced,  without  a  shade  of  red.  The  color  of 
the  foam  of  the  mixed  urine  and  reagent,  and  the  tint  they  produce  when 
largely  diluted  with  water,  are  characteristic,  being  in  both  cases  of  a  deli- 
cate rose-red  if  the  diazo-reaction  be  present;  but  if  not,  brownish- 
yellow. 

In  twenty-six  cases  at  my  clinic,  Simon  found  the  reaction  in  twenty- 
two.  It  may  be  present  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  the  rash,  and  as  late 
as  the  twenty-second  day.  The  value  of  the  test  is  lessened  by  its  occur* 
rence  in  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  and  occasionally  in  the  acute  dis- 
eases associated  with  high  fever. 

The  renal  com])licati()ns  in  typhoid  fever  may  be  thus  grouped : 

(tf)  Febrile  albuminuria,  which  is  very  common  and  of  no  special  sig- 
nificance ;  thus,  in  the  first  seventy-five  cases  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hop. 
kins  Hospital,  albumen  was  present  in  forty-six,  and  in  twenty-five  cases 
casts  were  also  found.  In  only  two  of  these  cases  were  there  indications 
of  an  acute  B right's  disease. 

{!))  Acute  nephritis  occurring  at  the  onset  or  during  the  height  of  the 
disease — W\q  nephrO'tijphus  oi  the  Germans,  the  /?eiT^  typholde  a  forme 
renale  of  the  French — may  set  in,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  the  most  in- 
tense Bright's  disease,  masking  in  many  instances  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  After  an  indisposition  of  a  few  days  there  may  be  fever,  pain  in 
the  back,  and  the  passage  of  a  small  amount  of  bloo^ly  urine.  In  a  recent 
case  *  the  early  symptoms  were  all  those  of  the  most  severe  nephritis,  and 
death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  day  from  perforation  of  the  bowel.  In 
other  instances,  as  in  a  case  reported  in  the  same  paper,  the  nephritis  sets 
in  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  during  the  second  week,  and  may  modify  con- 

*  Acute  Xephritis  in  Typhoid  Fever.  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  lleports,  February, 
1890. 
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siderably  the  character  of  the  disease,  and  even  render  the  diagnosis 
doubtful. 

(c)  The  nephritis  of  convalescence.  This  is  more  common  but  less 
serious.  It  develops  after  the  fall  of  the  fever,  and  is  usually  associated 
with  oedema.  It  does  not  present  characters  difiterent  from  the  ordinary 
post-febrile  nephritis. 

(d)  The  remarkable  lymphomatous  nephritis  described  by  E.  Wagner 
and  others,  and  already  referred  to  in  the  section  on  morbid  anatomy,  pro- 
duces, as  a  rule,  no  symptoms. 

(«)  Post-typhoid  pyelitis. — In  this  the  pelves  of  the  kidney  and  the 
calyces  are  at  first  covered  with  a  membranous  exudation,  but  erosion  and 
ulceration  may  subsequently  occur.  There  may  be  blood  and  pus  in  the 
urine.  This  condition  occurred  in  three  of  my  cases,  in  one  of  which  it 
was  associated  with  extensive  membranous  inflammation  of  the  bladder. 

Simple  catarrh  of  the  bladder  is  rare. 

Orchitis  is  occasionally  met  with  during  convalescence.  Sadrain  col- 
lected sixteen  cases  in  the  literature.  It  is  usually  associated  with  a 
catarrhal  urethritis.  Induration  or  atrophy  may  occur,  and  more  rarely 
suppuration. 

Osseous  System. — A  multiple  arthritis  occasionally  occurs ;  more  com- 
monly it  is  limited  to  a  single  joint,  and  may  pass  on  to  suppuration. 
Spontaneous  luxation  may  develop.  Necrosis  is  not  uncommon  during 
convalescence.  Keen  collected  thirty-seven  cases  after  typhoid  fever.  It 
is  probably  always  the  result  of  a  secondary  infection.  Its  most  usual 
seat  is  the  tibia. 

The  muscles  show  in  some  cases  the  degeneration  already  referred  to, 
but  it  does  not  cause  any  symptoms.  Hasmorrhage  occasionally  occurs 
into  the  muscles,  and  late  in  the  disease  abscess  may  develop. 

Association  of  other  Diseases. — Erysipelas  is  a  rare  complica- 
tion, most  commonly  met  with  during  convalescence.  In  1,420  cases  at 
Basle  it  occurred  ten  times.  Griesinger  states  that  it  is  met  with  in  2 
per  cent 

Measles  may  develop  during  the  fever  or  in  convalescence.  Chicken- 
pox  and  noma  have  been  reported  in  children.  Pseudo-membranous  in- 
flammations may  occur  in  the  pharynx,  larynx,  or  genitals.  Malarial  and 
typhoid  fevers  may  be  associated,  but  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
tjrpho-malarial  fever  are  either  remittent  or  true  typhoid. 

Varieties  of  Typhoid. — Typhoid  fever  is  an  extremely  complex 
disease.  Many  forms  have  been  described,  some  of  which  present  exag- 
geration of  common  symptoms,  others  modification  in  the  course,  others 
again  greater  intensity  of  action  on  certain  organs.  As  we  have  seen, 
when  the  nervous  system  is  specially  involved,  it  has  been  called  the 
cerebro-spinal  form;  when  the  kidneys  are  early  and  severely  affected, 
nephro-typhoid ;  when  the  disease  begins  with  pulmonary  symptoms, 
pneumo-typhoid ;  when  the  disease  is  characterized  throughout  by  profuse 
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sweats,  the  sudoral  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  a  mistaike,  I  think,  to  re(v> 
ognize  or  speak  of  these  as  varieties.  It  is  enough  to  remember  that 
typhoid  may  set  in  occasionally  with  symptoms  localised  in  certain  organs, 
and  that  many  of  its  symptoms  are  extremely  inconstant — in  one  epidemic 
uniform  and  text-book-like,  in  another  slight  or  not  met  with.  This  di- 
versified symptomatology  has  led  to  many  clinical  errors,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  salutary  lessons  of  morbid  anatomy  it  is  not  surprising  that 
practitioners  have  so  often  been  led  astray.  We  may  recognize,  with 
Murchison,  the  following  varieties : 

1.  The  mild  and  abortive  forms.  It  is  very  important  for  the  practi- 
tioner to  recognize  the  mild  type  of  typhoid  fever,  often  spoken  of  as 
gastric  fever  or  even  regarded  as  simple  febricula.  In  this  form,  the 
typhus  levissimus  of  Griesinger,  the  symptoms  are  similar  in  kind  but 
altogether  less  intense  than  in  the  graver  attacks,  although  the  onset  may 
be  sudden  and  severe.  The  temperature  rarely  reaches  103**,  and  the 
fever  of  onset  may  not  show  the  gradual  ascending  evening  record.  The 
spleen  is  enlarged,  the  rose-spots  may  be  marked;  often  they  are  very 
few  in  number.  The  diarrhoea  is  variable,  sometimes  it  is  not  present 
In  such  cases  the  symptoms  may  persist  for  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
days. 

In  the  abortive  form  the  symptoms  of  onset  may  be  marked  with  shiv- 
ering and  fever  of  103°  or  even  higher.  The  date  of  onset  is  often  defi- 
nite, a  point  upon  wliich  Jiirgensen  lays  gi'eat  stress.  Rose-spots  may  occur 
from  the  second  to  the  fifth  day.  Early  in  the  second  week  or  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  the  fever  falls,  often  with  profuse  sweating,  and  conva- 
lescence is  established.  In  this  abortive  form  relapse  may  occur  and  may 
occasionally  prove  severe.  When  typhoid  fever  prevails  extensively  these 
cases  are  not  uncommon.  I  agree  with  J.  C.  Wilson,  who  states  that  they 
are  not  nearly  so  common  in  this  country  as  in  Europe. 

2.  The  grave  form  is  usually  characterized  by  high  fever  and  pro- 
nounced nervous  symptoms.  In  this  category,  too,  come  the  very  severe 
cases  setting  in  with  pneumonia  and  Bright's  disease,  and  with  the  very 
intense  gastro-intestinal  or  corebro-spinal  symptoms. 

3.  The  Iaf€7ii  or  amhulatory  form  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  particu- 
larly common  in  hospital  practice.  The  symptoms  are  often  very  slight, 
and  the  patient  scarcely  feels  ill  enough  to  go  to  bed.  He  has  languor, 
perhaps  slight  diarrhcea,  but  keeps  about  and  may  even  attend  to  his  work 
throughout  the  entire  attack.  In  other  instances  delirium  sets  in.  The 
worst  cases  of  this  form  are  seen  in  sailors,  who  keep  up  and  about,  though 
feeling  ill  and  feverish.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  they  often  develop 
symptoms  of  a  most  severe  type  of  the  disease.  Haemorrhage  or  perfora- 
tion may  be  the  first  symptom  of  this  ambulatory  type.  Sir  W.  Jenner 
has  called  attention  to  the  dangers  of  this  form,  and  particularly  to  the 
grave  prognosis  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  travelled  far  with  the  dis- 
ease in  progress. 
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There  is  a  rare  and  fatal  form  of  typhoid  fever,  characterized  by 
cataneous  and  mucous  haemorrhages. 

An  afebrile  typhoid  fever  is  recognized  by  authors.  Liebermeister  says 
that  the  cases  were  not  uncommon  at  Basle.  The  patients  presented 
lassitude,  depression,  headache,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  slow  pulse, 
and  even  the  spots  and  enlarged  spleen.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
such  cases. 

Typhoid  Fever  in  Children. — Epistaxis  rarely  occurs;  the  rise  in 
temperature  is  less  gradual ;  the  initial  bronchial  catarrh  is  often  ob- 
served. The  nervous  symptoms  are  often  prominent ;  there  are  wakeful- 
ness and  delirium ;  diarrhoea  is  often  absent.  The  rash  may  be  very  slight, 
bat  the  most  copious  eruption  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  a  child  of  eight. 
Oddly  enough,  considering  the  readiness  with  which  the  lymph  elements 
of  the  intestine  in  children  are  involved,  the  abdominal  symptoms  are 
slight.  Fatal  haemorrhage  and  perforation  are  rare.  Among  the  sequelae, 
aphasia  and  bone  lesions  may  be  mentioned  as  more  common  in  children 
than  in  adults.  The  mortality  of  typhoid  fever  in  children  is  low.  Forch- 
heimer,  in  the  Cincinnati  epidemic  in  1888,  treated  seventy  cases  without 
a  death. 

!^^hoid  Fever  in  the  Aged. — After  the  fortieth  year  the  disease  runs 
a  less  favorable  course,  and  the  mortality  is  very  high.  Of  sixty-four 
fatal  cases,  seven  were  over  forty  years  of  age ;  one  was  aged  sixty-three, 
another  seventy.  The  fever  is  not  so  high,  but  complications  are  more 
common,  particularly  pneumonia  and  heart  failure. 

Relapse. — Relapses  vary  in  frequency  in  different  epidemics,  and,  it 
appears,  in  different  places.  The  percentages  of  different  authors  range 
from  3  per  cent  (Murchison),  11  per  cent  (Baumler)  to  15  or  18  per  cent 
(Immermann).  In  Wagner's  clinic,  from  1882  to  1886,  there  were  49 
relapses  in  561  cases.  F.  C.  Shattuck  reports  21  relapses  in  129  cases. 
R.  L.  MacDonnell  1  relapse  in  100  cases.  A  relapse  is  a  repetition, 
sometimes  only  a  summary,  of  the  original  attack.  Von  Ziemssen  in- 
sists correctly  that  two  of  the  three  important  symptoms— step-like  tem- 
perature at  onset,  roseola,  and  enlarged  spleen — should  be  present  to  de- 
termine the  diagnosis  of  a  relapse.  The  intestinal  lesions  are  repeated, 
though  with  less  intensity  and  regularity.  It  is  to  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  fever  of  convalescence— or  recrudescence — which  has 
already  been  described.  This  is  usually  transitory,  not  lasting  longer 
than  a  day  or  two.  There  are  occasional  instances  in  which  the  fever 
lasts  for  four  or  five  days  without  rose-spots,  or  without  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  and  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  there  has  been 
a  relapse  or  not  The  true  relapse  usually  sets  in  after  complete  deferves- 
cence. Irvine  noted  the  average  duration  of  the  interval  in  his  cases 
at  a  little  over  five  days.  In  eleven  of  Shattuck's  cases  the  relapse 
began  before  complete  defervescence.  The  onset  is  usually  abrupt, 
though  the  step-like  ascent  ia  9am  '^  Chart  L    The 
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eruption  may  be  seen  as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  day.  The  attack 
is  usually  less  severe  and  of  shorter  duration.  Of  Murchison's  fifty-three 
cases  the  mean  duration  of  the  first  attack  was  about  twenty-six,  of  the 
interval  eleven,  of  the  relapse  fifteen  days.  The  mortality  of  the  relapse  is 
not  high.  The  relapse  may  be  repeated,  and  a  third  and  fourth  relapse 
may  occur. 

The  relapse  is  a  reinfection  from  within,  but  we  are  still  quite  ignorant 
of  the  conditions  favoring  its  occurrence.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
special  methods  of  treatment  favor  the  relapse,  though  hydrotherapy  has 
labored  under  this  reproach. 

Diagnosis. — If  the  patient  is  seen  from  the  outset  there  is  rarely  any 
diflieulty  in  diagnosing  typhoid  fever  of  typical  course.  In  the  prefebrile 
period  the  headache,  weakness,  loss  of  appetite  and  epistaxis  are  extremely 
suggestive,  and,  with  an  ascending  pyrexia,  scarcely  need  the  distinctive 
rash  to  clinch  the  diagnosis. 

The  early  and  intense  localisation  of  the  symptoms  in  certain  organs  is 
a  frequent  source  of  error  in  diagnosis. 

Cases  coming  on  with  severe  headache,  photophobia,  delirium,  twitch- 
ing of  the  muscles  and  retraction  of  the  head  are  almost  invariably 
regarded  as  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may 
for  a  few  days  be  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  diagnosis.  I  have 
thrice  performed  autopsies  on  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  no  suspicion  of 
typhoid  fever  had  been  present;  the  intense  cerebro-spinal  manifestations 
having  dominated  the  scene.  Until  the  appearance  of  abdominal  symp- 
toms or  the  rash,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  ease.  Cerebro-spinal  meningitis  is,  however,  a  rare  disease ;  typhoid 
fever  a  very  common  one,  and  the  onset  with  severe  nervous  symptoms  is 
by  no  means  infrequent.  Fully  one  half  of  the  cases  of  the  so-called  brain- 
fever  belong  to  this  category. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  misleading  pulmonary  symptoms,  which 
occasionally  develop  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease.  The  bronchitis 
rarely  causes  error,  though  it  may  be  intense  and  attract  the  chief  at- 
tention. More  difficult  are  the  eases  setting  in  with  chill  and  followed 
rapidly  by  pneumonia.  I  have  brought  such  a  case  before  the  class 
one  week  as  typical  pneumonia,  and  a  fortnight  later  shown  the  same 
ease  as  undoubtedly  one  of  typhoid  fever.  In  another  case,  in  which  the 
onset  was  with  definite  pneumonia,  no  spots  developed,  and,  though  there 
wer\*  diarrhoea,  meteorism,  and  the  most  pronounced  nervous  symptoms, 
the  doubt  still  remains  whether  it  was  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  or  one  of 
pneumonia  in  which  severe  secondary  symptoms  developed.  There  is 
less  danger  of  mistaking  the  pneumonia  which  develops  at  the  height  of 
the  disease,  and  yet  this  is  {H^ssible,  as  in  a  case  admitted  a  few  months 
ago  to  my  ii-tirus — a  man  agwl  seventy,  insensible,  with  a  dry  tongue^ 
tremor,  ecchynK>se:>  upim  the  wrists  and  ankles,  no  rmse-spots^  enlarge- 
f  the  spleen,  and  cons^vU^lation  of  his  right  lower  lobe.     It  was  very 
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natural,  particularly  since  there  was  no  history,  to  regard  such  a  case  as 
senile  pneumonia  with  profound  constitutional  disturbance,  but  the  au- 
topsy showed  the  characteristic  lesions  of  typhoid  fever. 

In  malarial  regions  typhoid  and  remittent  fevers  are  very  frequently 
confounded.  I  confess  myself  unable  to  differentiate  certain  cases  of  ma- 
larial remittent  from  typhoid  fever,  without  the  blood  examination.  I 
have  repeatedly,  both  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  sent  cases  to  the 
wards  as  typhoid  fever  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  ordinary  malarial 
remittent  The  patient  comes  with  a  history  of  malaise^  weakness,  diar- 
rhoea, perhaps  vomiting ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  the  cheeks  are 
flushed,  the  spleen  is  slightly  enlarged,  temperature  102°  or  103°.  There 
may  indeed  be  delirium,  and  the  clinical  picture  of  the  early  stage  of  typhoid 
fever  may  be  complete.  On  at  least  two  occasions  I  have  shown  such 
cases  to  my  class  as  typhoid  fever,  and  several  times  patients  have  been 
sent  to  the  wards  with  instructions  to  have  the  head  shaved  and  to  begin 
the  baths.  The  only  safeguard  against  error  is  the  examination  of  the 
blood,  which  should  be  done  systematically  in  regions  in  which  malaria 
prevails.  The  presence  of  Laveran's  organisms  is  distinctive  and  abso- 
lutely diagnostic. 

Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid 
fever.  The  points  in  differential  diagnosis  will  be  discussed  under  that 
disease.  Tuberculous  peritonitis  in  certain  of  its  forms  may  closely  simu- 
late typhoid  fever. 

Puncture  of  the  spleen  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cultures  is  justifi- 
able only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  ranges  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Of  the 
enormous  number  of  deaths  analyzed  by  Murchison,  the  mortality  was 
nearly  19  per  cent.  The  death-rate  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
for  twenty  years,  was  11*2  per  cent.  In  recent  years  the  mortality  in 
typhoid  fever  has  certainly  diminished,  and,  under  the  influence  of  Brand, 
the  rein  trod  uction  of  hydrotherapy  has  reduced  the  mortality  in  institu- 
tions in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  as  low  as  5  or  6  per  cent.  Especially 
unfavorable  symptoms  are  high  fever,  delirium  with  toxic  symptoms, 
haemorrhage — though  by  some  this  is  not  thought  very  unfavorable — and 
peritonitis. 

Sudden  Death. — It  is  difficult  in  many  cases  to  explain  this  most  lam- 
entable of  accidents  in  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  neither 
cerebral,  renal,  nor  cardiac  changes  have  been  found,  and  instances  .too  in 
which  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  could  have  been  a  special  localisa- 
tion of  the  toxic  poisons  in  the  pneumogastric  centres.  McPhedran,  in 
reporting  a  case  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  post-mortem  showed  no  ade- 
quate cause  of  death,  suggests  that  the  experiments  of  McWilliams  on 
sudden  cardiac  failure  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of  death  in  cer- 
tain of  these  cases  in  which  neither  embolism  nor  uraemia  is  present. 
Under  conditions  of  abnormal  nutrition  there  is  sometimes  induced  a  state 
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of  delirium  cordis^  which  may  develop  spontaneously,  or,  in  the  case  of 
animals,  on  slight  irritation  of  the  heart,  with  the  result  of  extreme  irreg- 
ularity and  finally  failure  of  action.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  men 
than  in  women,  according  to  Dewdvre's  statistics,  in  a  proportion  of  114 
to  26.  It  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  fever,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
Graves,  may  also  happen  during  convalescence. 

Fat  subjects  stand  typhoid  fever  badly.  The  mortality  in  women  is 
greater  than  in  men.  The  complications  and  dangers  are  more  serious  in 
the  ambulatory  form  in  which  the  patient  has  kept  about  for  a  week  or  ten 
days.  Early  involvement  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  bad  indication ;  and 
the  low,  muttering  delirium  with  tremor  means  a  close  fight  for  life.  Prog- 
nostic signs  from  the  fever  alone  are  deceptive.  A  temperature  above  104° 
may  be  well  borne  for  many  days  if  the  nervous  system  is  not  involved. 

Prophylaxis. — In  cities  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  is  directly 
proportionate  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  drainage  and  the  water-supply. 
There  is  no  truer  indication  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  town  than  the 
returns  of  the  number  of  cases  of  this  disease.  With  the  improvement  in 
drainage  the  mortality  in  many  cities  has  been  reduced  one  half  or  even 
more.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  is  afforded  by  the  city  of  Munich. 
Von  Ziemssen  has  published  charts  illustrating  the  extraordinary  reduc- 
tion in  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  since  the  completion  of  the  drain- 
age system  of  that  city.  The  average  yearly  number  of  admissions  to 
hospital  of  cases  of  typhoid  fever  was,  between  the  years  1866  and  1880, 
594,  while  from  1881  to  1888  inclusive,  the  average  has  been  only  about 
100.  During  this  same  period  the  typhoid  mortality  of  the  whole  city 
presented  a  yearly  average  of  208,  but  from  1881  to  1888  the  yearly 
average  was  only  40. 

By  most  rigid  methods  of  disinfection  much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  infection. 

The  following  procedures,  suggested  by  Fitz,  should  be  carried  out  in 
hospital  practice,  and,  with  modifications,  in  private  houses : 

1.  ''  Mattresses  and  pillows  (when  liable  to  become  soiled)  are  to  be 
protected  by  close-fitting  rubber  covers. 

2.  "  Bed  and  body  linen  are  to  be  changed  daily.  Bed-spreads,  blank- 
ets, rubber  sheets  and  rubber  covers  are  to  be  changed  at  once  when  soiled. 
Avoid  shaking  any  of  the  articles. 

3.  "  All  changed  linens,  bath-towels,  rubber  sheets  and  covers  are  to 
be  immediately  wrapped  in  a  sheet  soaked  in  carbolic  acid  (one  to  forty). 
Remove  them  to  the  rinse-house  as  soon  as  possible,  and  soak  six  hours  in 
carbolic  acid  (one  to  forty).  Then  boil  the  linen  for  a  half-hour,  and  wash 
with  soft  soap.  The  rubber  sheets  and  covers  are  to  be  rinsed  in  cold 
water,  dried,  and  aired  for  eight  hours.  The  bed-spreads  and  blankets 
are  to  be  aired  eight  hours  daily. 

4.  "  Feeding-utensils,  immediately  after  using,  are  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  in  boiling  water. 
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5.  "Dejections  are  to  be  received  into  a  bed-pan  containing  half  a 
pint  of  carbolic  acid  (one  to  twenty).  The  nates  are  to  be  cleansed  with 
paper,  and  afterward  with  a  compress  cloth  wet  with  carbolic  acid  (one  to 
forty). 

6.  "  Add  two  quarts  of  carbolic  acid  (one  to  twenty),  in  divided  por- 
tions, to  the  contents  of  the  bed-pan;  mix  thoroughly  by  shaking  and 
throw  the  liquid  into  the  hopper.  The  bed-pan  and  hopper  are  to  be 
cleansed  with  carbolic  acid  (one  to  twenty)  and  wiped  dry.  The  cloth 
used  for  the  above  purpose  is  to  be  at  once  burned. 

7.  **  The  corpse  is  to  be  covered  with  a  sheet  wet  with  carbolic  acid 
(one  to  forty). 

8.  "After  the  discharge  of  the  patient  from  the  hospital,  the  mat- 
tresses are  to  be  aired  every  day  for  a  week.  The  bedstead  is  to  be  washed 
with  corrosive  sublimate  (one  to  one  thousand). 

9.  "  These  directions  are  to  be  followed  until  the  patient  is  free  from 
fever.'* 

When  epidemics  are  prevalent  the  drinking-water  and  the  milk  used 
in  families  should  be  boiled.  These  precautions  should  be  taken  also  by 
recent  residents  in  any  locality,  and  it  is  much  safer  for  travellers  to  drink 
light  wines  or  mineral  water  rather  than  ordinary  water  or  milk. 

Treatment.— (a)  General  Management— The  profession  was  long 
in  learning  that  tjrphoid  fever  is  not  a  disease  to  be  treated  by  medicines. 
Careful  nursing  and  a  regulated  diet  are  the  essentials  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases.  The  patient  should  be  in  a  well-ventilated  room  (or  in  summer 
out  of  doors  during  the  day),  strictly  confined  to  bed  from  the  outset,  and 
there  remain  until  convalescence  is  well  established.  The  bed  should  be 
single,  not  too  high,  and  the  mattress  should  not  be  too  hard.  The  woven 
wire  bed,  with  soft  hair  mattress,  upon  which  are  two  folds  of  blanket, 
combines  the  two  great  qualities  of  a  sick-bed,  smoothness  and  elasticity. 
A  rubber  cloth  should  be  placed  under  the  sheet.  An  intelligent  nurse 
sliould  be  in  charge.  When  this  is  impossible,  the  attending  physician 
should  write  out  specific  instructions  regarding  diet,  treatment  of  the  dis- 
charges, and  the  bed-linen. 

(b)  Diet, — Those  forms  of  food  should  be  given  which  are  digested 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  which  leave  behind  the  smallest  amount  of  resi- 
due to  form  fa?ces.  Milk  is  the  most  suitable  food.  If  used  alone,  three 
pints  at  least  maybe  given  to  an  adult  in  twenty-four  hours,  always  diluted 
with  water,  lime-water,  or  aerated  waters.  Partially  peptonized  milk^  when 
not  distasteful  to  the  patient,  is  occasionally  serviceable.  The  stools  of  a 
patient  on  a  strictly  milk  diet  should  be  examined  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
if  the  milk  is  entirely  digested.  Fever  patients  often  receive  more  than 
they  can  utilize,  in  which  case  masses  of  curds  are  seen  in  the  stools,  or 
microscopically  fat-corpuscles  in  extraordinary  abundance.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  best  to  substitute,  for  part  of  the  milk,  mutton  or 
chicken  broths,  or  beef -juice,  or  a  clear  consomme^  all  of  which  may  be  made 
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very  palatable  by  the  addition  of  fresh  vegetable  jaices.  Some  patients 
will  take  whey  or  buttermilk  when  the  ordinary  milk  is  distasteful.  Thin 
barley-gruel,  well  strained,  is  an  excellent  food  for  typhoid-fever  patients. 
Eggs  may  be  given,  either  beaten  up  in  milk  or,  better  still,  in  the  form  of 
albumen-water.  This  is  prepared  by  straining  the  whites  of  eggs  through 
a  cloth  and  mixing  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  It  may  be 
flavored  with  lemon,  and,  if  the  patient  is  taking  spirits,  whisky  or  brandy 
is  very  conveniently  given  with  this.  Patients  who  are  unable  to  take  milk 
can  subsist  for  a  time  on  this  alone. 

The  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  water  freely,  which  may  be 
pleasantly  cold.  Iced  tea,  barley-water,  or  lemonade  may  also  be  given, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  coffee  or  cocoa  in  moderate  quantities.  Fruits 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  allowable,  though  the  juice  of  lemon  or  orange  may 
be  given.  Typhoid  patients  should  be  fed  at  stated  intervals  through 
the  day.  At  night  it  depends  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
whether  he  should  be  aroused  from  sleep,  or  not.  In  mild  cases  it  is 
not  well  to  disturb  the  patient.  When  there  is  stupor,  however,  the 
patient  should  be  roused  for  food  at  the  regular  intervals  night  and  day. 

Alcohol  is  not  necessary  in  all  cases,  but  may  be  given  when  the  weak- 
ness is  marked,  the  fever  high,  and  the  pulse  failing.  In  young  healthy 
adults,  without  nervous  symptoms  and  without  very  high  fever,  alcohol  is 
not  required  ;  but  in  any  case,  when  the  heart-beat  is  feeble  and  the  first 
sound  becomes  obscure,  if  there  is  a  muttering  delirium,  subsultus  tendi- 
num  and  a  dry  tongue,  brandy  or  whisky  should  be  freely  given.  In  such 
a  case  from  eight  to  twelve  ounced  of  brandy  in  the  twenty-four  hours  is  a 
moderate  amount. 

(c)  Treatment  of  the  Fever. — The  persistent  pyrexia  is  in  itself  a 
danger,  but  perhaps  not  the  chief  danger.  Cases  with  high  fever  alone, 
without  delirium  or  signs  of  involvement  of  the  nervous  system,  are  not 
nearly  so  serious  as  those  cases  in  which,  with  a  temperature  of  104°,  there 
are  pronounced  nervous  symptoms.  For  tlie  fever  and  its  concomitants 
there  is  no  treatment  so  efficacious  as  that  bv  cold  water,  introduced  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  and  of  late  years 
forced  upon  the  profession  by  Brand,  of  Stettin.  In  institutions  a  rigid 
system  of  hydrotherapy  should  be  carried  out.  At  my  clinic  the  follow- 
ing plan  is  followed :  Every  third  hour,  if  the  temperature  is  above  102'5®, 
the  patient  is  placed  in  a  bath  (at  70°  Fahr.),  which  is  wheeled  to  the  bed- 
side. In  this  he  remains  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes,  and  is  then 
taken  out,  wrapped  in  a  dry  sheet  and  covered  with  a  light  blanket 
Enough  water  is  used  to  cover  the  patient's  body  to  the  neck.  The  head 
is  sponged  during  the  bath,  and,  if  there  is  much  torpor,  cold  water  is 
poured  over  it  from  a  height  of  a  foot  or  two.  The  rectal  temperature  is 
taken  immediately  after  the  bath,  and  again  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
later.  The  patient  often  complains  bitterly  wlien  in  the  bath,  and  shiver- 
ing and  blueness  are  almost  a  constant  sequence.     Food  is  usually  given 
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with  a  stimulant  after  the  bath.  The  only  contm-indications  are  perito- 
nitis and  hemorrhage.  Neither  bronchitis  nor  pneumonia  ore  so  regard- 
ed. It  ia  not  necessary  to  renew  the  water  in  the  bath  more  than  once  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.    The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  number  of 
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Chart  V. 

baths  and  the  influence  on  the  fever  during  two  days  of  treatment.  The 
good  effects  of  the  baths  are  :  (1)  the  reduction  of  the  fever;  (3)  the  in- 
tellect becomes  clearer,  the  stupor  lessens,  and  the  muscular  twitchings 
disappear;  (3)  a  general  tonic  action,  particularly  ou  the  heart;  (4)  in- 
somnia is  lessened,  the  patient  usually  falling  asleep  for  two  or  three  hours 
after  each  bath;  and  (5),  most  important  of  all,  the  mortality  is,  under 
this  plan  of  treatment,  re<liice(l  to  a  minimum.  This  rigid  method  is  not, 
however,  without  serious  drawbacks,  and  personally  I  sympathize  with 
those  who  designate  it  as  entirely  barbarous.  To  transfer  a  patient  from 
a  warm  bed  to  a  tub  at  70°  Fahr.,  and  to  keep  him  there  twenty  minutes 
or  longer  in  spite  of  his  piteous  cutreaties,  does  aceni  harsh  treatment ;  and 
the  subsequent  shivering  and  blueness  look  distressing.  A  majority  of  our 
patients  complain  of  it  bitterly,  and  in  private  practice  it  is  scarcely  feasible. 
The  convincing  statistics  of  the  Brand  method,  as  it  is  ciilletl,  have 
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long  been  before  the  profession ;  bat  so  far  they  have  made  but  little  im- 
pression  in  English-speaking  communities.  Cayley,  of  London,  has  been 
a  warm  advocate,  but  the  rigid  treatment  is  not  often  carried  out  in  Eng- 
lish or  American  institutions.  J.  G.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Baruch, 
of  New  York,  have  pleaded  for  its  gene]*al  introduction  into  our  hospitals. 
Among  the  most  striking  figures  are  those  recently  published  by  Hare, 
from  the  Brisbane  Hospital,  Australia.  Under  the  expectant  plan,  1,838 
cases — mortality,  14*8  per  cent;  incomplete  bath  treatment,  171  cases — 
mortality,  12*3  per  cent ;  strict  bath  treatment,  797  cases — mortality,  7  per 
cent 

The  lukewarm  bath,  gradually  cooled,  is  much  more  satisfactory  in 
private  practice.  A  bath  at  from  90°  to  80°,  and  cooled  down  10**  or  12° 
by  pouring  cold  water  on  the  patient,  will  be  found  very  satisfactory. 
When  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  bath  exists,  other  hydrotherapeutic 
measures  may  be  taken.  The  body  may  be  sponged  with  tepid  or  cold 
water  every  time  the  temperature  rises  above  102'5°.  If  done  thoroughly, 
taking  limb  by  limb  first,  and  then  the  trunk,  occupying  from  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  in  the  process,  the  rectal  temperature  may  be  re- 
duced two  or  even  three  degrees.  In  private  practice,  when  the  bath  is 
not  available,  the  cold-pack  is  a  good  substitute.  The  patient  is  wrapped 
in  a  slieet  wrung  out  of  water  at  60°  or  65°,  and  cold  water  is  sprinkled 
over  him  with  an  ordinary  watering-pot.  This  is  very  efficacious  in  cases 
with  pronounced  nervous  symptoms. 

Medicinal  antipyretics  are  rarely  indicated.  Quinine,  which  was  em- 
ployed so  much  ill  former  years,  has  a  slight  though  positive  action,  but 
its  use  has  very  wisely  been  restricted.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
more  recent  antipyretics.  Personally,  I  abandoned  their  employment 
some  years  ago.  If  given,  antifebrin  is  the  most  suitable  in  doses  of  from 
four  to  eight  grains.  The  action  is  prompt,  and  it  is  less  depressing  than 
antipyrin. 

((/)  Antiseptic  Medication. — Very  laudable  endeavors  have  been  made 
in  many  quarters  to  introduce  methods  of  treatment  directed  toward  the 
destruction  of  the  typhoid  bacilli,  or  the  toxic  agent  which  they  produce, 
but  so  far  without  success.  Good  results  have  been  claimed  from  the  car- 
bolic and  iodine  treatment.  Others  advocate  corrosive  sublimate  or  calo- 
mel, /3-naphthol,  and  the  salicin  preparations.  I  can  testify  to  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  carbolic  acid  and  iodine  and  of  the  /3-naphthol.  With  the 
mercurial  preparations  I  have  no  experience.  Fortunately  for  the. patients, 
a  majority  of  these  medicines  meet  one  of  the  two  objects  which  Hip- 
pocrates says  the  physician  should  always  have  in  view — they  do  no  harm. 
Recently  Bumey  Yeo  has  advocated  the  use  of  chlorine  water  and  quinine 
as  having  a  marked  antiseptic  action. 

{e)  Treatment  of  the  Special  Symptoms. — The  abdominal  pain  and 
tympanites  are  best  treated  by  fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes.  The 
latter,  if  well  applied,  give  great  relief.     Sir  William  Jenner,  at  his  clinic. 
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used  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  advantages  of  a  well-applied  turpentine 
stupe.  He  directed  it  to  be  applied  as  follows :  A  flannel  roller  was  placed 
beneath  the  patient,  and  then  a  double  layer  of  thin  flannel,  wrung  out  of 
hot  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  turpentine  sprinkled  upon  it,  was  applied 
to  the  abdomen  and  covered  with  the  ends  of  the  roller. 

The  meieorisin  is  a  difficult  and  distressing  symptom  to  treat.  When 
the  gas  is  in  the  large  bowel,  a  tube  may  be  passed  or  a  turpentine  enema 
given.  For  tympanites,  with  a  dry  tongue,  turpentine  was  extensively 
used  by  the  older  Dublin  physicians,  and  it  was  introduced  into  this  country 
by  the  late  George  B.  Wood.  Unfortunately  it  is  of  very  little  service  in  the 
severer  cases,  which  too  often  resist  all  treatment.  The  routine  adminis- 
tration of  turpentine  in  all  cases  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  useless  practice,  for 
the  perpetuation  of  which,  in  this  generation,  H.  C.  Wood  is  largely  re- 
sponsible. Stokes  protested  against  it  in  his  day,  and  very  truly  said  that 
its  use  should  be  limited  to  the  later  periods  of  the  disease,  when  it  may 
sometimes  be  used  with  advantage,  as  Graves  directs,  in  drachm  doses 
every  six  hours.  Sometimes,  if  beef-juice  and  albumen-water  are  substi- 
tuted for  milk,  the  distention  lessens.  Charcoal,  bismuth,  and  /9-naphthol 
may  be  tried. 

For  the  diarrhcea^  if  severe — that  is,  if  there  are  more  than  three  or 
four  stools  daily — a  starch  and  opium  enema  may  be  given ;  or,  by  the 
mouth,  a  combination  of  bismuth,  in  large  doses,  with  Dover's  powder ;  or 
the  acid  diarrhoea  mixture,  acetate  of  lead  (grs.  2),  dilute  acetic  acid 
(til  15-20),  and  acetate  of  morphia  (gr.  \-\)-  The  stools  should  be  ex- 
amined to  see  that  the  diarrha3a  is  not  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
curds. 

Constipation  is  present  in  many  cases,  and,  though  I  have  never  seen  it 
do  harm,  yet  it  is  well  every  third  or  fourth  day  to  give  an  ordinary 
enema.  I  have  never  used  the  initial  dose  of  calomel,  which  is  so  highly 
recommended  by  some  practitioners.  If  a  laxative  is  needed  during  the 
course  of  the  disease,  the  Hunyadi-janos  or  Friedrichshall  water  may  be 
given. 

H(Binorrhage  from  the  bowels  is  best  treated  with  full  doses  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  opium.  As  absolute  rest  is  essential,  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  use  of  the  bed-pan.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  allow  the 
patient  to  pass  the  motions  into  the  draw  sheet.  Ice  may  be  freely  given, 
and  the  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted  for  eight  or  ten  hours.  If 
there  is  a  tendency  to  collapse,  stimulants  should  be  given  and,  if  necessary, 
hypodermic  injections  of  ether.  The  patient  may  be  spared  the  usual 
styptic  mixtures  with  which  he  is  so  often  drenched.  Turpentine  is 
warmly  recommended  by  certain  authors. 

Peritonitis. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  is  an  inevitably  fatal 
complication.  The  only  hope  lies  in  restriction  of  the  inflammation. 
Cases  have  unquestionably  recovered.  Morphia  should  be  given  sub- 
cataneously.    If  the  peritonitis  be  due  to  perforation,  the  question  of 
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laparotomy  may  be  discussed.  If  perforation  has  occurred  in  the  second 
or  third  week,  it  would  be  useless  under  the  circumstances  to  attempt  to 
stitch  a  slit*  in  the  intestine ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  occurs  during  con- 
valescence, it  is  only  right  to  give  the  patient  a  chance,  and  the  operation 
should  be  performed. 

Progressive  heart-failure  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  and  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  serious  of  the  conditions  which  the  physician  has  to  combat 
As  in  other  specific  affections,  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  prolonged  action 
of  the  fever  and  in  part  is  a  toxic  effect  Alcohol  is  here  our  mainstay 
and  can  be  given  freely.  Strychnine  is  most  useful  and  may  be  given 
hypodermically  in  full  doses.  Whether  digitalis  is  indicated  in  the  failing 
heart  of  fevers  is  not  yet  settled.  Personally,  I  am  by  no  means  convinced 
that  it  does  good.  H}T)odermic  injections  of  ether  may  be  resorted  to^and 
are  sometimes  helpful  in  tiding  the  patient  over  a  critical  period. 

The  tiervons  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  are  best  treated  by  hydro- 
therapy. One  special  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  the  restlessness  is 
allayed,  tlie  delirium  quieted,  and  sedatives  are  rarely  needed.  In  the 
cases  which  set  in  early  with  severe  headache,  meningeal  symptoms  and 
high  fever,  the  cold  bath,  or  in  private  practice  the  cold-pack,  should  be 
employed.  An  ice-cap  may  be  placed  on  the  head,  and  if  necessary  mor- 
phia administered  hypodermically.  The  practice,  in  such  cases,  of  apply- 
ing blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  to  the  extremities  is,  to  paraphrase 
Huxham's  words,  an  umvholesonie  severity^  which  should  long  ago  have 
been  discarded  by  the  profession.  For  the  nocturnal  restlessness,  so  dis- 
tressing in  some  cases,  Dover's  powder  should  be  given.  As  a  rule,  if  a 
hypnotic  is  indicated,  it  is  best  to  give  opium  in  some  form.  Pulmonary 
complications  should,  if  severe,  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

In  protracted  cases  very  special  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against 
bed-sores.  Absolute  cleanliness  and  careful  drying  of  the  parts  after  an 
evacuation  should  be  enjoined.  The  patient  should  be  turned  from  side  to 
side  and  propped  with  pillows,  and  the  back  can  tlien  be  sponged  with 
spirits.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  sore,  the  water  or  air  bed  should  be 
used. 

(/)  The  Management  of  Convalescence.— With  the  fall  of  the  tem- 
perature to  normal  in  the  evening,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  other 
symptoms,  the  patient  enters  upon  a  stage  which  is  often  more  difficult  to 
manage  than  the  attack  itself.  Convalescents  from  typhoid  fever  frequently 
cause  greater  anxiety  than  patients  in  the  attack.  The  question  of  food 
has  to  be  met  at  once,  as  the  patient  develops  a  ravenous  appetite  and 
clamors  for  a  fuller  diet.  My  custom  has  been  not  to  allow  solid  food 
until  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
safe  rule,  leaning  perhaps  to  the  side  of  extreme  caution ;  but  after  all 
with  eggs,  milk  toast,  milk  puddings,  and  jellies,  the  patient  can  take  a 
fairly  varied  diet.  Many  leading  practitioners  allow  solid  food  to  a 
patient  so  soon  as  he  desires  it.     Peabody  gives  it  on  the  disappearance  of 
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the  fever ;  the  late  Austin  Flint  was  also  in  favor  of  giving  solid  food 
early ;  and  Naunyn,  at  the  Strasburg  Medical  Clinic,  told  me  that  this 
was  his  practice.  I  had  an  early  lesson  in  this  matter  which*  I  have  never 
forgotten.  A  young  lad  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  in  whose  case 
I  was  much  interested,  passed  through  a  tolerably  sharp  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  Two  weeks  after  the  evening  temperature  had  been  normal,  and 
only  a  day  or  two  before  his  intended  discharge,  he  ate  several  mutton 
chops,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  from  per- 
foration. A  small  transverse  rent  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  ulcer 
which  was  in  process  of  healing.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  solid  food, 
particularly  meats,  should  disagree,  but  in  so  many  instances  an  indiscre- 
tion in  diet  is  followed  by  slight  fever,  the  so-called  fehris  carnis,  that  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  patient  to  restrict  the  diet  for  some  time 
after  the  fever  has  fallen.  An  indiscretion  in  diet  may  indeed  precipitate 
a  relapse.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a  short  time  about  the 
end  of  the  first  week  of  convalescence,  and  the  period  may  be  prolonged 
with  a  gradual  return  of  strength.  He  should  move  about  slowly,  and 
when  the  weather  is  favorable  should  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible.  The  patient  should  be  guarded  at  this  period  against  all  un- 
necessary excitement.  Emotional  disturbance  not  infrequently  is  the 
cause  of  a  recrudescence  of  the  fever.  Constipation  is  not  uncommon  in 
convalescence  and  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  A  protracted  diarrhoea, 
which  is  usually  due  to  ulceration  in  the  colon,  may  retard  recovery.  In 
such  cases  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  milk,  and  the  patient  should 
be  confined  to  bed ;  large  doses  of  bismuth  and  astringent  injections  will 
prove  useful. 

The  recrudescence  of  the  fever  does  not  require  special  treatment 
The  treatment  of  the  relapse  is  essentially  that  of  the  original  attack. 

Among  the  dangers  of  convalescence  may  be  mentioned  tuberculosis, 
which  is  said  by  Murchison  to  be  more  common  after  this  than  after  any 
other  fever.  There  are  facts  in  the  literature  favoring  this  view,  but  it  is 
a  rare  sequence  in  this  country. 


II.  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterised  by  sudden 
onset,  a  maculated  rash,  marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  a  termination, 
usually  by  crisis,  about  the  end  of  the  second  week. 

Etiology. — The  disease  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of 
hospital  fever,  spotted  fever,  jail  fever,  camp  fever,  and  ship  fever.  In 
Germany  it  is  known  as  exanthematic  typhus,  in  contradistinction  to 
abdominal  typhus. 

Typhus  is  now  a  rare  disease.  Sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  the  large  centres  of  population,  but  epidemics  are  infrequent.    In  this 
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country  during  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  very  few  outbreaks.  In 
New  York  in  1881-82  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases  were  admitted 
into  the  Riverside  Hospital ;  in  Philadelphia  a  small  epidemic  occurred 
in  1883  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

The  special  elements  in  the  etiology  of  typhus  are  overcrowding  and 
poverty.  As  Hirsch  tersely  puts  it,  "  Die  Geschichte  des  Typhus  ist  die 
des  menschlichen  Elends."  Overcrowding,  lack  of  cleanliness,  intem- 
perance and  bad  food  are  predisposing  causes.  The  disease  still  lurks  in 
the  worst  quarters  of  London  and  Glasgow,  and  is  seen  occasionally  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  It  is  more  common  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Murchison  held  that  the  disease 
might  originate  spontaneously  under  favorable  conditions.  This  opinion 
is  suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  local  outbreaks  under  circumstances 
which  render  it  difficult  to  explain  its  importation,  but  the  analogy  of 
other  infectious  diseases  is  directly  against  it.  In  1877  there  occurred  a 
local  outbreak  of  typhus  at  the  House  of  Eefuge,  in  Montreal,  in  which 
city  the  disease  had  not  existed  for  many  years.  The  overcrowding  was 
so  great  in  the  basement-rooms  of  the  refuge  that  at  night  there  were  not 
more  than  eighty-eight  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  person.  Eleven  per- 
sons were  affected.     It  was  not  possible  to  trace  the  source  of  infection. 

Typhus  is  one  of  the  most  highly  contagious  of  febrile  affections.  In 
epidemics  nurses  and  doctors  in  attendance  upon  the  sick  are  almost  inva- 
riably attacked.  There  is  no  disease  which  has  so  many  victims  in  the 
profession.  In  the  extensive  epidemic  in  the  early  and  middle  part  of  this 
century  many  hundred  physicians  died  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 
Casual  attendance  upon  cases  in  limited  epidemics  does  not  appear  to  be 
very  risky,  but  when  cases  are  aggregated  together  in  wards  the  poison 
appears  concentrated  and  the  danger  of  infection  is  much  enhanced. 
Bedding  and  clothes  retain  the  poison  for  a  long  time. 

The  microbe  of  typhus  fever  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Hlava 
found  in  twenty  of  thirty-three  bodies,  and  twice  during  life,  a  strepto-ba- 
cillus,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  disease  has  not  vet  been  determined. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  those  which  result 
from  intense  fever.  The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid,  the  muscles  are  of  a  deep 
red  color  and  often  show  a  granular  degeneration,  particularly  in  the 
heart;  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  soft  and  may  have  a  dull  clay-like  lustre; 
the  kidneys  are  swollen ;  there  is  moderate  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
a  general  hyperplasia  of  the  lympli-follicles.  Peyer's  glands  are  not  ulcer- 
ated. Bronchial  catarrh  is  usually,  and  hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs 
often,  present.     The  skin  shows  the  petechial  rash. 

Symptoms. — ^Incubation. — This  is  placed  at  about  twelve  days,  but 
it  may  be  less.  There  may  be  ill-defined  feelings  of  discomfort.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  invasion  is  abrupt  and  marked  by  chills  or  a  single  rigor, 
followed  by  fever.  The  chills  may  recur  during  the  first  few  days,  and 
there  is  headache  with  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.    There  is  early  pros- 
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tration,  and  the  patient  is  glad  to  take  to  his  bed  at  once.  The  tempera- 
ture is  high  at  first,  and  may  attain  its  maximum  on  the  second  or  third 
day.  The  pulse  is  full,  rapid,  and  not  so  frequently  dicrotic  as  in  typhoid. 
The  tongue  is  furred  and  white,  and  there  is  an  early  tendency  to  dry- 
ness. The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  congested,  the  expression  is  dull 
and  stupid.  Vomiting  may  be  a  distressing  symptom.  In  severe  cases 
mental  symptoms  are  present  from  the  outset,  either  a  mild  febrile  delir- 
ium or  an  excited,  active,  almost  maniacal  condition.  Bronchial  catarrh 
is  common. 

Stage  of  Eruption.— From  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  the  eruption  ap- 
pears— first  upon  the  abdomen  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  and  then 
upon  the  extremities  and  face;  developing  so  rapidly  that  in  two  or 
three  days  it  is  all  out.  There  are  two  elements  in  the  eruption :  a  sub- 
cuticular mottling,  "a  fine,  irregular,  dusky  red  mottling,  as  if  below 
the  surface  of  the  skin  some  little  distance,  and  seen  through  a  semi- 
opaque  medium"  (Buchanan);  and  distinct  papular  rose-spots  which 
change  to  petechia.  In  some  instances  the  petechial  rash  comes  out 
with  the  rose-spots.  Collie  describes  the  rash  as  consisting  of  three  parts 
— ^rose-colored  spots  which  disappear  on  pressure,  dark-red  spots  which 
are  modified  by  pressure,  and  petechisB  upon  which  pressure  produces 
no  effect.  In  children  the  rash  at  first  may  present  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  measles,  and  give  as  a  whole  a  curiously  mottled  appearance  to 
the  skin.  The  term  mulberry  rash  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  In  mild 
cases  the  eruption  is  slight,  but  even  then  is  largely  petechial  in  character. 
As  the  rash  is  largely  haemorrhagic,  it  is  permanent  and  does  not  disappear 
after  death.  Usually  the  skin  is  dry,  so  that  sudaminal  vesicles  are  not 
common.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  a  distinctive  odor  is  present. 
During  the  second  week  the  general  symptoms  are  usually  much  aggra- 
vated. The  prostration  becomes  more  marked,  the  delirium  more  intense, 
and  the  fever  rises.  The  patient  lies  on  his  back  with  a  dull  expressionless 
face,  flushed  cheeks,  injected  conjunctivae,  and  contracted  pupils.  The 
pulse  increases  in  frequency  and  is  feebler,  the  face  is  dusky,  and  the 
condition  becomes  more  serious.  Retention  of  urine  is  common.  Coma- 
vigil  is  frequent,  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  lies  with  open  eyes,  but 
quite  unconscious.  Subsultus  tendinum  and  picking  at  the  bedclothes 
are  frequently  seen.  The  tongue  is  dry,  brown,  and  cracked,  and  there  are 
sordes  on  the  teeth.  Respiration  is  accelerated,  the  heart's  action  becomes 
more  and  more  enfeebled,  and  death  takes  place  from  exhaustion.  In 
favorable  cases,  about  the  end  of  the  second  week  occurs  the  crisis,  in 
which,  often  after  a  deep  sleep,  the  patient  awakes  feeling  much  better 
and  with  a  clear  mind.  The  temperature  falls,  and  although  the  prostra- 
tion may  be  extreme,  convalescence  is  rapid  and  relapse  very  rare.  This 
abrupt  termination  by  crisis  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mode  of  termi- 
nation in  typhoid  fever. 

Fever. — The  temperature  rises  steadily  during  the  first  four  or  five 
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days,  and  the  morning  remissions  are  not  marked.  The  maximum  tem- 
perature is  usually  reached  by  the  fifth  day,  when  the  temperature  may 
reach  105°,  106°,  or  107°.  In  mild  cases  it  seldom  rises  above  103°. 
After  reaching  its  maximum  tlie  temperature  generally  continues  with 
slight  morning  remissions  until  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  day,  when  the 
crisis  occurs,  during  which  the  temperature  may  fall  below  normal  with- 
in twelve  or  twenty-four  hours.  Preceding  a  fatal  termination,  there  is 
usually  a  rapid  rise  in  the  fever  to  108°  or  even  109°. 

The  heart  may  early  show  signs  of  weakness.  The  first  sound  becomes 
feeble  and  almost  inaudible,  and  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  in- 
frequent.    Hypostatic  congestion  of  the  lungs  occurs  in  all  severe  cases. 

The  brain  symptoms  are  usually  more  pronounced  than  in  typhoid, 
and  the  delirium  is  more  constant. 

The  urine  in  typhus  shows  the  usual  febrile  increase  of  urea  and  uric 
acid.  The  chlorides  diminish  or  disappear.  Albumen  is  present  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  but  nephritis  seldom  occurs. 

Variations  in  the  course  of  the  disease  are  naturally  common.  There 
are  malignant  cases  which  rapidly  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  days ; 
the  so-called  typhus  siderans.  On  the  other  hand,  during  epidemics  there 
are  extremely  mild  cases  in  which  the  fever  is  slight,  the  delirium  absent, 
and  convalescence  is  established  by  the  tenth  day. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  perhaps 
the  most  common  complication.  It  may  pass  on  to  gangrene.  In  certain 
epidemics  gangrene  of  the  toes,  the  hands,  or  the  nose,  and  in  children 
noma  or  cancrum  oris,  have  occurred.  Meningitis  is  rare.  Paralyses, 
which  are  probably  due  to  the  post- febrile  neuritis,  are  not  very  uncommon. 
Septic  processes,  such  as  parotitis  and  abscesses  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues 
and  in  the  joints,  are  occasionally  met.  Nephritis  is  rare.  Hsematemesis 
may  occur. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  ranges  in  different  epidemics  from  12  to 
20  per  cent.  It  is  very  sliglit  in  the  young.  Children,  who  are  quite  as 
frequently  attacked  as  adults,  rarely  die.  After  middle  age  the  mortality 
is  high,  in  some  epidemics  50  per  cent.  Death  usually  occurs  toward  the 
close  of  the  second  week  and  is  due  to  the  toxaemia.  In  the  third  week 
it  is  more  commonly  due  to  pneumonia. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic  there  is  rarely  any  doubt,  for  the 
disease  presents  distinctive  general  characters.  Isolated  cases  may  be  very 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  typhoid  fever.  While  in  typical  instances 
the  eruption  in  the  two  affections  is  very  different,  yet  taken  alone  it  may 
be  deceptive,  since  in  typhoid  fever  a  roseolous  rash  may  be  abundant  and 
there  is  occasionally  a  subcuticular  mottling  and  even  petechiaB.  The 
difference  in  tlie  onset,  particularly  in  the  temperature,  is  marked ;  but 
cases  in  which  it  is  important  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  are  not  usu- 
ally seen  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  suddenness  of  the  onset,  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  chill,  and  the  early  prostration  are  the  distinctive 
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features  in  typhus.  The  brain  symptoms  too  are  earlier.  It  is  easy  to 
put  down  on  paper  elaborate  differential  distinctions,  which  are  prac- 
tically useless  at  the  bedside,  particularly  when  the  disease  is  not  pre- 
vailing as  a4  epidemic.  In  sporadic  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult.  I  have  seen  Murchison  himself  in  doubt,  and  more 
than  once  I  have  known  a  diagnosis  to  be  deferred  until  the  sectio  cada- 
veris.  Severe  cerebro-spinal  fever  may  closely  simulate  typhus  at  the  out- 
set, but  the  diagnosis  is  usually  clear  within  a  few  days.  Malignant  vari- 
ola also  has  certain  features  in  common  with  severe  typhus,  but  the 
greater  extent  of  the  haemorrhages  and  the  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
membranes  make  the  diagnosis  clear  within  a  short  time.  The  rash  at 
first  resembles  that  of  measles,  but  in  this  disease  the  eruption  is  brighter 
red  in  color,  often  crescentic  or  irregular  in  arrangement,  and  appears 
first  in  the  face. 

The  frequency  with  which  other  diseases  are  mistaken  for  typhus  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  during  and  following  the  epidemic  of  1881  in  New 
York  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  were  wrongly  diagnosed — one  eighth 
of  the  entire  number — and  sent  to  the  Riverside  Hospital  (F.  W.  Chapin). 

Treatment. — Practically  the  general  management  of  the  disease  is 
like  that  of  typhoid  fever.  Hydrotherapy  should  be  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically employed.  Judging  from  the  good  results  which  we  have 
obtained  by  this  method  in  typhoid  cases  with  nervous  symptoms  much 
may  be  expected  from  it  Certain  authorities  have  spoken  against  it,  but 
it  should  be  given  a  more  extended  trial.  Medicinal  antipyretics  are  less 
suitable  than  in  typhoid,  as  the  tendency  to  heart-weakness  is  often  more 
pronounced.  As  a  rule  the  patients  require  from  the  outset  a  supporting 
treatment ;  water  should  be  freely  given,  and  alcohol  in  suitable  doses 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pulse. 

The  bowels  may  be  kept  open  by  mild  aperients.  The  so-called  spe- 
cific medication,  by  sulphocarbolates,  the  sulphides,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  is 
not  commended  by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  experience.  The  spe- 
cial nervous  symptoms  and  the  pulmonary  symptoms  should  be  dealt  with 
as  in  typhoid  fever.  In  epidemics,  when  the  conditions  of  the  climate 
are  suitable,  the  cases  are  best  treated  in  tents  in  the  open  air. 


III.  RELAPSING    FEVER   (Fehris  recurrens). 

Definition. — A  specific  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  spirochaete 
(spirillum)  of  Obermeier,  characterised  by  definite  febrile  paroxysms  which 
usually  last  six  days  and  are  followed  by  a  remission  of  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  then  by  a  second  paroxysm,  which  may  be  repeated  three 
or  even  four  times,  whence  the  name  relapsing  fever. 

Etiology. — This  disease,  which  has  also  tlie  names  "  famine  fever  " 
and  "seven-day  fever,"  has  been  known   since   the  early  part  of  the 
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eighteenth  century,  and  has  from  time  to  time  extensively  prevailed  in 
Europe  and  in  Ireland.  It  is  common  in  India,  where  the  conditions  for 
its  development  seem  always  to  be  present.  The  subject  has  been  spe- 
cially studied  by  Vandyke  Carter,  of  Bombay.  It  was  first  seen  in  this 
country  in  1844,  when  cases  were  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
which  are  described  by  Meredith  Clymer  in  his  work  on  fevers.  Flint  saw 
cases  in  1850>'51.  In  1869  it  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic  form  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia ;  since  then  it  has  not  appeared. 

The  special  conditions  under  which  it  develops  are  very  nmilar  to 
those  of  typhus  fever.  Overcrowding  and  deficient  food  are  the  oondi- 
tions  which  seem  to  promote  the  rapid  spread  of  th^  virus.  Neither  age, 
sex,  nor  season  seems  to  have  any  special  influence.  It  is  a  contagious 
disease  and  may  be  communicated  from  person  to  person,  but  is  not  so 
contagious  as  typhus.  Murchison  thinks  it  may  be  transported  by  fomites. 
One  attack  does  not  confer  immunity  from  subsequent  attacks.  In  1873 
Obermeier  described  an  organism  in  the  blood  which  is  now  recognised 
as  the  specific  agent.  This  spirillum,  or  more  correctly  spirochaete,  is 
from  three  to  six  times  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood-cor- 
puscle, and  forms  a  narrow  spiral  filament  which  is  readily  seen  moving 
among  the  red  corpuscles  during  a  paroxysm.  They  are  present  in  the 
blood  only  daring  the  fever.  Shortly  before  the  crisis  and  in  the  inter- 
vals they  are  not  found,  though  small  glistening  bodies,  which  are  stated 
to  be  their  spores,  appear  in  the  blood.  The  disease  has  been  produced 
in  human  beings  by  inoculation  of  the  blood  during  the  paroxysm.  It 
has  also  been  produced  in  monkeys.  Nothing  is  yet  known  with  refer- 
ence to  the  life  history  of  the  spirochaete. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  appear- 
ances in  relapsing  fever.  If  deatli  takes  place  during  the  paroxysm  the 
spleen  is  large  and  soft,  and  the  liver,  kidneys  and  heart  show  cloudy 
swelling.  There  may  be  infarcts  in  the  kidneys  and  spleen.  The  bone 
marrow  has  been  found  in  a  condition  of  hyperplasia.  Ecchymoses  are 
not  uncommon. 

Symptoms. — Incubation  appears  to  be  short,  and  in  some  instances 
the  attack  develops  promptly  after  exposure ;  more  frequently,  however, 
from  five  to  seven  days  elapse. 

The  invasion  is  abrupt,  with  chill,  fever,  and  intense  pain  in  the  back 
and  limbs.  In  young  persons  there  may  be  nausea,  vomiting,  and  convul- 
sions. The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach  104°  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day.  Sweats  are  common.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  ranging  from 
110  to  130.  There  may  be  delirium  if  the  fever  is  high.  Swelling  of  the 
spleen  can  be  detected  early.  Jaundice  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 
The  gastric  symptoms  may  be  severe.  There  are  seldom  intestinal  symp- 
toms. Cough  may  be  present.  Occasionally  herpes  is  noted,  and  there 
may  be  miliary  vesicles  and  petcchije.  During  the  paroxysm  the  blood 
invariably  shows  the  spirochsete.     After  persisting  with  severity  or  even 
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with  an  increaaing  intensity  for  five  or  six  days  the  crisis  occurs.     In  the 
coarse  of  a  few  hours,  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating,  sometimes  by 

I  diarrha>a,  the  temperature  falls  to  normal  or  oven  subnormal,  and  the 

I   period  of  apyrexia  bej^'iiis. 
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The  crisis  may  occur  as  early  aa  the  third  day,  or  it  may  be  delayed  to 

1  the  tenth ;  it  usnally  comes,  however,  about  the  end  of  the  first  week. 

I  In  delicate  and  elderly  persons  there  may  be  collapse.     The  conralesceuce 

rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  the  patient  is  up  and  abont.     Then  io  a  week, 

'  usually  on  the  fourteenth  day,  he  again  has  a  rigor,  or  a  series  of  chills; 

the  fever  returns  and  the  attack  is  repeated.     A  second  crisis  occurs  from 

the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-third  day,  and  again  the  patient  recovers 

rapidly.     As  a  rule  the  relapse  is  shorter  than  the  original  attack.    A 

second  and  a  third  may  occur,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  even  a 

fourth  and  a  fifth.     In  epidemics  there  are  cases  terminating  by  crisis  on 

\  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  without  the  occurrence  of  relapse.     In  pro- 

I  tract«<i  cases  the  convalescence  is  very  tedious,  as  the  pnlieiit  is  much 

\  exhausted. 

Relapsing  fever  is  not  a  very  fatal  disease.  Murchison  states  that  the 
I  mortality  is  about  4  [ler  cent.  In  the  enfeebled  and  old,  death  may  occur 
I  st  the  height  of  the  original  attack. 

Complications  are  not  frequent.  In  some  epidemics  nephritis  and 
}  hematuria  have  occurred.  Pneumonia  appears  to  be  frequent  and  may 
J  interrupt  the  typical  course  of  the  disease.  The  acute  enlargement  of  the 
I  spleen  may  end  in  ruptui-e,  and  the  hiemorrhage  from  the  stomach  which 
I  has  been  met  with  occasionally  ia  probably  associated  with  this  enlarge- 
I  meiit.  Post-febrile  paralyses  may  occur.  Ophthalmia  has  followeil  cer- 
I  tain  epidemics,  and  mav  prove  a  very  tedious  and  serious  complication. 
I  Jaondice  hw  already  been  mentioned.  In  pregnant  women  abortion  ubu- 
|.  ally  takes  place. 
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Diagnosis. — The  onset  and  general  symptoms  may  not  at  first  be 
distinctive.  At  the  beginning  of  an  epidemic  the  cases  are  nsually 
regarded  as  anomalous  typhoid ;  but  once  the  typical  course  is  followed 
in  a  case  the  diagnosis  is  clear.  The  blood  examination,  which  should  be 
made  in  all  doubtful  cases  of  fever,  affords  a  definite  criterion  by  which 
the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made. 

Treatment* — The  paroxysm  can  neither  be  cut  short  nor  its  recur- 
rence prevented.  It  might  be  thought  that  quinine,  with  its  powerful  ac- 
tion, would  certainly  meet  the  indications,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  haye  the 
slightest  influence.  The  disease  must  be  treated  like  any  other  continued 
fever  by  careful  nursing,  a  regular  diet,  and  ordinary  hygienic  measures. 
Of  special  symptoms,  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  and  joints  demand 
opium.  In  enfeebled  persons  the  collapse  at  the  crisis  may  be  serioos,  and 
stimulants  with  ammonia  and  digitalis  should  be  given  freely. 


IV.  SMALL-POX  (Variola). 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  characterised  by  an  erup- 
tion wliich  passes  through  the  stages  of  papule,  vesicle,  pustule  and 
crust.  The  mucous  membranes  in  contact  with  the  air  may  also  be 
affected.  Severe  cases  may  be  complicated  with  cutaneous  and  visceral 
haemorrhages. 

Etiology. — It  has  not  yet  been  determined  in  what  country  small- 
pox originated.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  existed  in  China  many  centu- 
ries before  Christ.  The  pes  (a  magna  described  by  Galen  (and  of  which 
Marcus  Aurelius  died)  is  believed  to  be  small-pox.  In  the  sixth  century 
it  prevailed,  and  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  became  wide- 
spread. It  was  brought  to  America  by  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century.'  The  first  accurate  account  was  given  by  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  phy- 
sician who  lived  in  the  ninth  century,  and  whose  admirable  description  is 
available  in  Greenhill's  translation  for  the  Sydenham  Society.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  a  thorough  study  of  the  disease  was  made  by  the  illus- 
trious Sydenham,  who  still  remains  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authori- 
ties on  the  subject. 

Special  events  in  the  history  of  the  disease  are  the  introduction  of 
inoculation  into  Europe,  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  in  1718,  and 
the  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Jenner,  in  1798. 

Small-pox  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  contagious  diseases,  and  per- 
sons exposed,  if  unprotected  by  vaccination,  are  almost  invariably  attacked. 
There  are  instances  on  record  of  persons  insusceptible  to  the  disease.  It  is 
said  that  Diemerbroeck,  a  celebrated  Utrecht  professor  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  only  himself  exempt,  but  likewise  many  members  of  his 
family.  One  of  the  nurses  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  stated  that  she  had  never  been  successfully  vaccinated. 
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and  she  certainly  had  no  mark.     Such  instances,  however,  of  natural  im- 
munity are  very  rare. 

Age. — Small-pox  is  common  at  all  ages,  but  is  particularly  fatal  to 
young  children ;  thus,  in  the  Montreal  epidemic  of  1885,  86  per  cent  of 
the  deaths  were  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age.  The  fceius  in  utero 
may  be  attacked,  but  only  if  the  mother  herself  is  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  child  may  be  born  with  the  rash  out  or  with  the  scars.  More 
commonly  the  foetus  is  not  affected^  and  children  bom  in  a  small-pox  hos- 
pital, if  vaccinated  immediately,  may  escape  the  disease ;  usually,  however, 
they  die  early. 

Sex. — Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Race. — Among  aboriginal  races  small-pox  is  terribly  fatal.  When 
the  disease  was  first  introduced  into  America  the  Mexicans  died  by 
thousands,  and  the  North  American  Indians  have  also  been  frequently 
decimated  by  this  plague.  It  is  stated  that  the  negro  is  especially  sus- 
ceptible. 

The  Contagium  develops  in  the  system  of  the  small-pox  patient  and 
is  reproduced  in  the  pustules.  It  exists  in  the  secretions  and  excretions, 
and  in  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  the  skin.  The  dried  scales  con- 
stitute by  far  the  most  important  element,  and  as  a  dust-like  powder  are 
distributed  everywhere  in  the  room  during  convalescence,  becoming  at- 
tached to  clothing  and  various  articles  of  furniture.  The  disease  is  proba- 
bly contagious  from  a  very  early  stage,  though  I  think  it  has  not  yet  been 
determined  whether  the  contagion  is  active  before  the  eruption  develops. 
The  poison  is  of  unusual  tenacity  and  clings  to  infected  localities.  It  is 
conveyed  by  persons  who  have  been  in  contact  with  the  sick  and  by  fomites. 
During  epidemics  it  is  no  doubt  widely  spread  in  street-cars  and  public  con- 
veyances. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  unprotected  person  may  con- 
tract a  very  virulent  form  of  the  disease  from  the  mild  varioloid. 

The  disease  smoulders  here  and  there  in  different  localities,  and  when 
conditions  are  favorable  becomes  epidemic.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
instance  in  modern  times  of  the  rapid  extension  of  the  disease  occurred  in 
Montreal  in  1885.  Small-pox  had  been  prevalent  in  that  city  between 
1870  and  1875,  when  it  died  out,  in  part  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  suit- 
able material  and  in  part  owing  to  the  introduction  of  animal  vaccination. 
The  health  reports  show  that  the  city  was  free  from  the  disease  until  1885. 
During  these  years  vaccination,  to  which  many  of  the  French  Canadians 
are  opposed,  was  much  neglected,  so  that  a  large  unprotected  population 
grew  up  in  the  city.  On  February  28th  a  Pullman-car  conductor,  who  had 
travelled  from  Chicago,  where  the  disease  had  been  slightly  prevalent,  was 
admitted  into  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  the  civic  small-pox  hospital  being  at  the 
time  closed.  Isolation  was  not  carried  out,  and  on  the  1st  of  April  a  serv- 
ant in  the  hospital  died  of  small-pox.  Following  her  decease,  with  a  neg- 
ligence absolutely  criminal,  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  dismissed  all 
patients  presenting  no  symptoms  of  contagion,  who  could  go  home.     The 
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disease  spread  like  fire  in  dry  grass,  and  within  nine  months  there  died  in 
the  city,  of  small-pox,  3,164  persons. 

The  nature  of  the  contagion  of  small-pox  is  still  unknown.  Weigert 
and  others  have  described  micro-organisms  in  the  pock,  but  they  are  the 
ordinary  pus  cocci,  and  the  part  which  they  play  in  the  affection  is  by 
no  means  certain.  Still  less  definite  are  the  observations  on  the  occur- 
rence of  sporozoa  in  the  pocks.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  a 
disease  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  type  of  all  infections  maladies, 
the  specific  virus  still  remains  unknown. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  section  of  a  papule  as  it  is  passing  into  the 
vesicular  stage  shows  in  the  rete  mucosumj  close  to  the  true  skin,  an  area 
in  which  the  cells  are  smooth,  granular,  and  do  not  take  the  staining  fluid. 
This  represents  a  focus  of  coagulation-necrosis  due,  according  to  Weigert, 
to  the  presence  of  micrococci.  Around  this  area  there  is  active  inflamma- 
tory reaction,  and  in  the  vesicular  stage  the  rete  mucosum  presents  re- 
ticuli,  or  spaces,  which  contain  serum,  leucocytes  and  fibrin  filaments.  The 
central  depression  or  umbilication  corresponds  to  the  area  of  primary 
necrosis.  In  the  stage  of  maturation  the  reticular  spaces  become  filled 
with  leucocytes  and  many  of  the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum  become  vesicu- 
lar. The  papillae  of  the  true  skin  below  the  pustule  are  swollen  and  infil- 
trated with  embryonic  cells  to  a  variable  degree.  If  the  suppuration  ex- 
tends into  this  layer,  scarring  inevitably  results;  but  if  it  is  confined  to  the 
upper  layer,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow.  In  the  haemorrhagic  cases, 
red  corpuscles  pass  out  in  large  numbers  from  the  vessels  and  occupy  the 
vesicular  spaces.  They  infiltrate  also  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis 
in  the  skin  adjacent  to  the  papules.  Frequently  a  hair-follicle  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  papule. 

In  the  mouth  the  pustules  may  be  seen  upon  the  tongue  and  the  buccal 
mucosa,  and  on  the  palate.  The  eruption  may  be  abundant  also  in  the 
pharynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus.  In  exceptionally  rare 
cases  the  eruption  extends  down  the  a?sopliagus  and  even  into  the  stom- 
ach. Swelling  of  the  Peyer's  follicles  is  not  uncommon;  the  pustules 
have  been  seen  in  the  rectum. 

In  the  larynx  the  eruption  may  be  associated  with  a  fibrinous  exudate 
and  sometimes  with  oedema.  Occasionally  the  inflammation  passes  deeply 
and  involves  the  cartilages.  In  the  trachea  and  bronchi  there  may  be 
ulcerative  erosions,  but  true  pocks,  such  as  are  seen  on  the  skin,  do  not 
occur.  There  are  no  special  lesions  of  the  lungs,  but  congestion  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia are  very  common.  The  liver  is  sometimes  fatty.  A  diffuse 
hepatitis,  associated  with  intense  congestion  of  the  vessels  and  migration 
of  the  leucocytes,  has  been  described ;  Weigert  has  noted  small  areas  of 
necrosis. 

There  is  nothing  special  in  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  even  in  the 
most  malignant  cases  there  are  no  microscopic  alterations.  In  the  blood- 
drop,  however,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles,  instead  of  forming 
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ronleanx,  aggregate  together  in  irregular  clumps.  The  heart  occasionally 
shows  myocardial  changes,  parenchymatous  and  fatty;  endocarditis  and 
pericarditis  are  uncommon.  French  writers  have  described  an  endarteritis 
of  the  coronary  vessels  in  connection  with  small-pox.  The  spleen  is  mark- 
edly enlarged.  Apart  from  the  cloudy  swelling  and  areas  of  coagulation- 
necrosis,  lesions  of  the  kidneys  are  not  common.  Nephritis  may  occur 
during  convalescence.  Chiari  has  called  attention  to  the  frequency  of 
orchitis  in  this  disease.  There  are  scattered  areas  of  necrosis  with  cell  in- 
filtration. 

In  the  haemorrhagic  form  extravasations  are  found  on  the  serous  and 
mucous  surfaces,  in  the  parenchyma  of  organs,  in  the  connective  tissues, 
and  about  the  nerve-sheaths.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  entire  retro- 
peritoneal tissue  infiltrated  with  a  large  coagulum,  and  there  were  also  ex- 
tensive extravasations  in  the  course  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  Haemorrhages 
in  the  bone-marrow  have  also  been  described  by  Golgi.  There  may  be 
haemorrhages  into  the  muscles.  Ponfick  has  described  the  spleen  as  very 
firm  and  hard  in  haemorrhagic  small-pox,  and  such  was  the  case  in  seven 
instances  which  I  examined.  The  liver  has  been  described  as  fatty  in 
these  rapid  cases,  but  in  five  of  my  seven  cases  it  was  of  normal  size, 
dense,  and  firm.  In  two  it  was  large  and  fatty ;  but  one  man  had  necro- 
sis of  the  tibia,  and  the  other  was  a  drunkard.  The  ecchymoses  are  scat- 
tered over  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord,  and  in  one  case  there  was 
a  clot  in  the  right  ventricle.  In  five  of  the  cases  there  were  areas  of  haem- 
orrhagic infarction  of  the  lung.  In  four  instances  the  pelves  of  the 
kidney  were  blocked  with  dark  clots,  which  extended  into  the  calices  and 
down  the  ureters.  In  one  instance  the  coats  of  the  bladder  were  uni- 
formly hsemorrhagic  and  not  a  trace  of  normal  tissue  could  be  seen.  The 
extravasations  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacli  and  intestines 
were  numerous  and  large.  Peyer's  glands  were  swollen  and  prominent  in 
four  instances. 

Symptoms. — Three  forms  of  small-pox  are  described : 

1.  Variola  vera;  {a)  Discrete,  {b)  Confluent. 

2.  Variola  hcBinorrhagica  ;  {a)  Purpura  variolosa  or  black  small-pox ; 
(h)  Hsemorrhagic  pustular  form,  variola  haemorrhagica  pustulosa. 

3.  Varioloid^  or  small-pox  modified  by  vaccination. 

1.  Variola  Vera. — The  affection  may  be  conveniently  described  under 
various  stages :  (a)  Incubation.  This  is  variously  estimated  at  from  seven 
to  twelve  days,  or  even  longer.  I  have  seen  it  develop  on  the  eighth  day 
after  exposure  to  infection,  and  there  are  well-authenticated  instances  in 
which  the  stage  of  incubation  has  been  prolonged  to  twenty  days.  It  is 
unusual  for  patients  to  complain  of  any  symptoms  in  this  stage. 

(b)  Invasion. — In  adults  a  chill  and  in  children  a  convulsion  are  com- 
mon initial  symptoms.  There  may  be  repeated  chills  within  the  first 
twenty-four  hours.  Intense  frontal  headache,  severe  lumbar  pains  and 
vomiting  are  very  constant  features.     The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the 
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limba  are  more  severe  in  the  initial  stage  of  this  than  of  any  other  enip- 
tive  fever,  and  their  combination  with  headache  and  vomiling  is  Bosiif- 


gestive  that  in  epidemics  precautionary  measures'may  often  be  takm 
several  days  before  tlie  eruption  decides  positively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease.    The  temperature  rises  quickly,  and  may  on  the  tirst  day  be  1(9' 
or  104°,     The  pulse  is  rapid  and  full,  not  often  dicrotic.     In  severe  a 
there  may  be  marked  delirium,  particularly  if  the  fever  is  high 
patient  ia  restleaa  and  distressed,  the  face  is  flushed,  and  ths  eyes 
bright  and  clear.     The  skin  is  usnally  dry,  though  occasionally  there  aM 
profuse  sweats.     One  cannot  judge  from  these  initial  sj-mptonia  whether 
case  is  likely  to  be  discrete  or  confluent,  as  the  most  intense  backache  tjd 
fever  may  precede  a  very  mild  attack.     Convulsions  are  not  uncommon  it 
children. 

In  this  stage  of  invasion  the  so-called  initial  rashes  may  occnr, 
which  two  forma  can  be  distinguished — the  dilfuse,  scarlatinal,  and  t 
macular  or  measly  form ;  either  of  which  may  Iw  associated  with  peti 
and  occupy  a  variable  extent  of  surface.  In  some  instances  they  are  scR 
eral,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  limited,  as  pointed  out  by  Simon,  either  to  tl 
lower  abdominal  areas,  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  thighs,  and  to  the  ia 
eral  thoracic  region  or  to  the  asillte.  Occasionally  they  are  found  ow 
the  extensor  surfaces,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  knees  m 
elbows.  These  rashes,  usually  purpuric,  are  often  associated  with  a 
erythematous  or  erysijjelatous  blush.  The  scarlatinal  rash  may  come  <q 
as  early  as  the  second  day  and  be  as  diffuse  and  vivid  as  in  a  true  eoatU 
tina.  Tlie  measly  rash  may  also  he  diffuse  and  identical  in  character  nU 
that  of  measles.  Urticaria  is  only  occasionally  seen.  It  was  present  oui 
in  my  Jlontreal  cases.  Apparently  these  initial  rashes  are  more  abundsB 
in  some  epidemics  than  in  others;  thus  they  were  certainly  more  mimeros 
in  the  Montreal  epidemics  between  1870  and  1875  than  they  were  in  th 
more  extensive  epidemic  in  1885.     They  occur  in  from  10  to  IG  per 
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of  cases.  In  the  cases  under  my  care  in  the  small-pox  department  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  the  percentage  was  13.*  As  will  be  subse- 
quently mentioned  these  initial  rashes  have  considerable  diagnostic  value. 

(e)  Eruption. — (1)  In  the  discrete  form^  usually  on  the  fourth  day, 
small  red  spots  appear  on  the  forehead,  particularly  at  the  junction  with 
the  hair,  and  on  the  wrists.  Within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  from  their 
appflanuDLoe  they  occur  on  other  parts  of  the  face  and  on  the  extremities, 
and  ft  few  are  seen  on  the  trunk.  As  the  rash  comes  out  the  temperature 
fdli^  file  general  symptoms  subside,  and  the  patient  feels  comfortable.  On 
the  fifUi  or  sixth  day  the  papules  change  into  vesicles  with  clear  summits. 
Bfteh  one  is  elevated,  circular,  and  presents  a  little  depression  in  the  cen- 
tre, file  so-called  umbilication.  About  the  eighth  day  the  vesicles  change 
into  pnstnles,  the  umbilication  disappears,  the  flat  top  assumes  a  globular 
form  and  becomes  grayish  yellow  in  color,  owing  to  the  contained  pus. 
There  is  an  areola  of  injection  about  the  pustules  and  the  skin  between 
them  is  swollen.  This  maturation  first  takes  place  on  the  face,  and  follows 
the  order  of  the  appearance  of  the  eruption.  The  temperature  now  rises — 
secondary  fever — and  the  general  symptoms  return.  The  swelling  about 
the  pustules  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  tension  and  pain  in  the  face ; 
the  eyelids  become  swollen  and  closed.  In  the  discrete  form  the  temper- 
ature of  maturation  does  not  usually  remain  high  for  more  than  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-six  hours,  so  that  on  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  fever 
disappears  and  the  stage  of  convalescence  begins.  The  pustules  rapidly 
dry,  first  on  the  face  and  then  on  the  other  parts,  and  by  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  day  desquamation  may  be  far  advanced  on  the  face.  There  may 
be  in  addition  vesicles  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  causing  sore- 
ness and  swelling  in  these  parts,  with  loss  of  voice.  Whether  pitting  takes 
place  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  severity  of  the  disease.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  Sydenham's  statement  holds  good,  that  "  it  is  very  rarely  the  case 
that  the  distinct  small-pox  leaves  its  mark." 

(2)  The  Confluent  Form. — With  the  same  initial  symptoms,  though 
usually  of  greater  severity,  the  rash  appears  on  the  fourth,  or,  according  to 
Sydenham,  on  the  third  day.  The  more  the  eruption  shows  itself  before 
the  fourth  day,  the  more  sure  it  is  to  become  confluent  (Sydenham).  The 
papules  at  first  may  be  isolated  and  it  is  only  later  in  the  stage  of  matu- 
ration that  the  eruption  is  confluent.  But  in  severer  cases  the  skin  is 
swollen  and  hyperaemic  and  the  papules  are  very  close  together.  On  the 
feet  and  hands,  too,  the  papules  are  thickly  set ;  more  scattered  on  the 
limbs;  and  quite  discrete  on  the  trunk.  With  the  appearance  of 
the  eruption  the  symptoms  subside  and  the  fever  remits,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  discrete  form.  Occasionally  the  temperature  falls 
to  normal  and  the  patient  may  be  very  comfortable.  Then,  usually  on 
the  eighth  day,  the  temperature  again  rises,  the  vesicles  begin  to  change  to 
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pustules,  the  hyperaemia  about  them  becomes  intense,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  and  hands  increases,  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  pustules  have  fuUj 
maturated,  many  of  them  have  coalesced  and  the  entire  skin  of  the  head 
and  extremities  is  a  superficial  abscess.  The  fever  rises  to  103^  or  104^, 
the  pulse  is  from  110  to  120,  and  there  is  often  delirium.  As  pointed  oat 
by  Sydenham,  salivation  in  adults  and  diarrhcea  in  children  are  common 
symptoms  of  this  stage.  There  is  usually  much  thirst  The  eraption 
may  also  be  present  in  the  mouth,  and  usually  the  pharynx  and  larynx  are 
inyolved  and  the  voice  is  husky.  Great  swelling  of  the  cervical  lymphatic 
glands  occurs.  At  this  stage  the  patient  presents  a  terrible  picture,  un- 
equalled in  any  other  disease;  one  which  fully  justifies  the  horror  and 
fright  with  which  small-pox  is  associated  in  the  public  mind.  Even  when 
the  rash  is  confiuent  on  the  face,  hands,  and  feet,  the  pustules  remain 
discrete  on  the  trunk.  The  danger,  as  pointed  out  by  Sydenham^  is  in 
proportion  to  the  number  upon  the  face.  "  If  upon  the  face  they  are  as 
thick  as  sand  it  is  no  advantage  to  have  them  few  and  far  between  on  the 
rest  of  the  body."  In  fatal  cases,  by  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day  the  pulse 
gets  feebler  and  more  rapid,  the  delirium  is  marked,  there  is  subsultnsi 
sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  with  these  symptoms  the  patient  dies.  In  other 
instances  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  day  haemorrhagic  symptoms 
develop.  When  recovery  takes  place,  the  patient  enters  on  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  iay  the  period  of — 

{(l)  Desiccafio?i. — The  pustules  break  and  the  pus  exudes  and  forms 
crusts.  Throughout  the  third  week  the  desiccation  proceeds  and  in  cases 
of  moderate  severity  the  secondary  fever  subsides ;  but  in  others  it  may 
persist  until  the  fourth  week.  The  crusts  in  confluent  small-pox  adhere 
for  a  long  time  and  the  process  of  scarring  may  take  three  or  four  weeks. 
The  crusts  on  the  face  fall  oflF,  but  the  tough  epidermis  of  the  hands  and 
feet  may  be  shed  entire.  We  had  in  the  sraall-pox  department  of  the  Mon- 
treal General  Hospital  several  moulds  in  epithelium  of  the  hands  and  feet 

2.  Hffimorrhaglo  smaU-pox  occurs  in  two  forms.  In  one  the  special 
symptoms  appear  early  and  death  follows  in  from  two  to  six  days.  This 
is  the  so-called  petechial  or  black  small-pox — purpura  variolosa.  In  the 
other  form  the  case  progresses  as  one  of  ordinary  variola,  and  it  is  not 
until  the  vesicular  or  pustular  stage  that  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
pocks  or  from  the  mucous  membranes.  This  is  sometimes  called  variola 
hcemorrhagica  pustulosa. 

Hjemorrhagic  small-pox  is  more  common  in  some  epidemics  than  in 
others.  It  is  less  frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.  Of  twenty-seven 
cases  admitted  to  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital there  were  three  under  ten  years,  four  between  fifteen  and  twenty, 
nine  between  twenty  and  twenty-five,  seven  between  twenty-five  and  thirty- 
five,  three  between  thirty-five  and  forty-five,  and  one  above  fifty.  Young 
and  vigorous  persons  seem  more  liable  to  this  form.  Several  of  my  cases 
were  above  the  average  in  muscular  development.     Men  are  more  fre- 
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qnently  affected  than  women;  thus  in  my  list  there  were  twenty-one 
males  and  only  six  females.  The  influence  of  vaccination  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  of  the  cases  fourteen  were  unvaccinated,  while  not  one  of  the 
thirteen  who  had  scars  had  been  revaccinated. 

The  clinical  features  of  the  forms  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox  are  some- 
what different. 

In  purpura  variolosa  the  illness  starts  with  the  usual  symptoms,  but 
with  more  intense  constitutional  disturbance.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  or  on  the  third  day  there  is  a  diffuse  hypersemic  rash,  particularly 
in  the  groins,  with  small  punctiform  haemorrhages.  The  rash  extends, 
becomes  more  distinctly  haBmorrhagic,  and  the  spots  increase  in  size. 
Ecchymoses  appear  on  the  conjunctivae,  and  as  early  as  the  third  day 
there  may  be  haemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Death  may 
take  place  before  the  rash  appears.  This  is  truly  a  terrible  affection  and 
well  developed  cases  present  a  frightful  appearance.  The  skin  may  have 
a  uniformly  purplish  hue  and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  even  look  plum- 
colored.  The  face  is  swollen  and  large  conjunctival  haemorrhages  with 
the  deeply  sunken  comeae  give  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  features. 

The  mind  may  remain  clear  to  the  end.  Death  occurs  from  the  third 
to  the  sixth  day ;  thus  in  thirteen  of  my  cases  death  took  place  on  or  be- 
fore this  date.  The  earliest  death  was  on  the  third  day  and  there  were 
no  traces  of  papules.  There  may  be  no  mucous  haemorrhages ;  thus  in 
one  case  of  a  most  virulent  character  death  occurred  without  bleeding 
early  on  the  fourth  day.  Haematuria  is  perhaps  most  common,  next  hae- 
matemesis,  and  melaena  was  noticed  in  a  third  of  the  cases.  Metrorrhagia 
was  noticed  in  one  only  of  the  six  females  on  my  list.  Haemoptysis  oc- 
curred in  five  cases.  The  pulse  in  this  form  of  small-pox  is  rapid  and 
often  hard  and  small.     The  respira- 
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tions  are  greatly  increased  in  fre- 
quency and  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  intensity  of  the  fever.  In  the 
case  of  a  negro,  whose  respirations 
the  morning  after  admission  were 
32  and  temperature  101°,  after  ex- 
amining the  lungs  and  finding  noth- 
ing to  account  for  tlie  increased 
breathing,  my  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  even  on  the  dark  skin 
I  was  able  on  careful  inspection  to 
detect  haemorrhages  in  and  about 
the  papules. 

The  annexed  chart  is  from  a 
case  of  malignant  smali-pox  which 

came  on  abruptly  on  Thursday,  October  24,  1874,  and  which  terminated 
early  on  the  fourth  day.     It  shows  the  moderate  temperature  range. 
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In  variola  pustulosa  hmmorrhagica  the  disease  progresses  as  an  ordi- 
nary case  of  severe  variola,  and  the  hemorrhages  do  not  develop  until  the 
vesicular  or  pustular  stage.  The  earlier  the  haemorrhage  the  greater  is 
the  danger.  There  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  recovery  when  the  bleed- 
ing has  taken  place  at  the  stage  of  maturation.  Bleeding  from  the  mu- 
cous membranes  is  also  common  in  this  form,  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  cases  prove  fatal,  usually  on  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  day. 

There  is  a  form  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox  in  which  bleeding  takes 
place  into  the  pocks  in  the  vesicular  stage  and  is  followed  by  a  rapid 
abortion  of  the  rash  and  a  speedy  recovery.  Six  instances  of  this  kind 
came  under  my  observation.*  In  four  the  haemorrhage  took  place  on  the 
fourth  day ;  in  two  on  the  fifth  day,  just  at  the  time  of  transition  of  the 
papule  into  the  vesicle.  Extravasation  takes  place  chiefly  into  the  pocks 
on  the  lower  extremities  and  trunk,  in  only  two  instances  occurring  in 
those  of  the  arms.  The  eruption  in  all  proved  abortive,  and  no  patients 
under  my  care  with  an  equal  extent  of  eruption  made  such  rapid  recover- 
ies. With  these  cases  are  to  be  grouped  those  in  which  the  haemorrhages 
occur  in  the  pustules  of  the  legs  in  patients  who  have  in  their  delirium 
got  out  of  bed  and  wandered  about.  This  modified  form  of  haemorrhagic 
small-pox  is  also  described  by  Scheby-Buch. 

3.  Varioloid, — This  term  is  applied  to  the  modified  form  of  small-pox 
which  affects  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated.  It  may  set  in  with 
abruptness  and  severity,  the  temperature  reaching  103°.  More  common- 
ly it  is  in  every  respect  milder  in  its  initial  symptoms,  though  the  head- 
ache and  backache  may  be  very  distressing.  The  papules  appear  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day.  They  are  few  in  number  and 
may  be  confined  to  the  face  and  hands.  The  fever  drops  at  once  and 
the  patient  feels  perfectly  comfortable.  The  vesiculation  and  maturation 
of  the  pocks  take  place  rapidly  and  there  is  no  secondary  fever.  There 
is  rarely  any  scarring.  As  a  rule,  when  small-pox  attacks  a  person  who 
has  been  vaccinated  within  five  or  six  years  the  disease  is  mild,  but  there 
are  instances  in  which  it  is  very  severe,  and  it  may  even  prove  fatal. 

There  are  several  forms  of  rash ;  thus  in  what  has  been  known  as  horn- 
pox,  crystalline  pox,  and  wart-pox  the  papules  come  out  in  numbers  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  have  dried  to  a  hard, 
horny  consistence. 

■  Writers  describe  a  variola  si7ie  eriiptio7ie,  which  is  met  with  during 
epidemics  in  young  persons  who  have  been  well  vaccinated,  and  who  pre- 
sent simply  the  initial  symptoms  of  fever,  headache  and  backache.  In 
a  somewhat  extensive  experience  in  Montreal  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  an  instance  of  this  kind  or  to  have  heard  of  one. 

We  do  not  now  see  the  modified  form  of  small-pox,  resulting  from 
inoculation,  in  which  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  a  pustule  forms  at  the 
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seat  of  inoculation;  then  general  fever  sets  in,  and  with  it,  aboat  the 
eleventh  day,  a  general  eruption,  usually  limited  in  degree. 

Complications* — Considering  the  severity  of  many  of  the  cases 
and  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  associated  with  multiple 
foci  of  suppuration,  the  complications  in  small-pox  are  remarkably 
few. 

Laryngitis  is  serious  in  three  ways :  it  may  produce  a  fatal  oedema  of 
the  glottis ;  it  is  liable  to  extend  and  involve  the  cartilages,  producing 
necrosis ;  and  by  diminishing  the  sensibility  of  the  larjmx,  it  allows  irri- 
tating particles  to  reach  the  lower  air-passages,  where  they  excite  bron- 
chitis or  broncho-pneumonia. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  common  complications, 
and  is  almost  invariably  present  in  fatal  cases.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  rare. 
Pleurisy  is  common  in  some  epidemics. 

The  cardiac  complications  are  also  rare.  In  the  height  of  the  fever  a 
systolic  murmur  at  the  apex  is  not  uncommon ;  but  endocarditis,  either 
simple  or  malignant,  is  rarely  met  with.  Pericarditis  too  is  very  uncom- 
mon. Myocarditis  seems  to  be  more  frequent,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endarteritis  of  the  coronary  vessels. 

Of  complications  in  the  digestive  system,  parotitis  is  rare.  In  severe 
cases  there  is  extensive  pseudo-diphtheritic  angina.  Vomiting,  which  is 
so  marked  a  symptom  in  the  early  stage,  is  rarely  persistent.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  uncommon,  as  noted  by  Sydenham,  and  is  very  constantly  present 
in  children. 

Albuminuria  is  frequent,  but  true  nephritis  is  rare.  Inflammation  of 
the  testes  and  of  the  ovaries  may  occur. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  serious  complications  are  those  per- 
taining to  the  nervous  system.  In  children  convulsions  are  common.  In 
adults  the  delirium  of  the  early  stage  may  persist  and  become  violent,  and 
finally  subside  into  a  fatal  coma.  Post-febrile  insanity  is  occasionally  met 
with  during  convalescence,  and  very  rarely  epilepsy.  Many  of  the  old 
writers  spoke  of  paraplegia  in  connection  with  the  intense  backache  of 
the  early  stage,  but  it  is  probably  associated  with  the  severe  agonising 
lumbar  and  crural  pains  and  is  not  a  true  paraplegia.  It  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  form  occurring  in  convalescence,  which  may  be  due  to 
peripheral  neuritis  or  to  a  diffuse  myelitis  (Westphal).  The  neuritis 
may  as  in  diphtheria  involve  the  pharynx  alone,  or  it  may  be  multiple. 
Of  this  nature,  in  all  probability,  is  the  so-called  pseudo-tabes,  or  ataxie- 
variolique.  Hemiplegia  and  aphasia  have  been  met  with  in  a  few  in- 
stances, the  result  of  encephalitis. 

Among  the  most  constant  and  troublesome  complications  of  small-pox 
are  those  involving  the  skin.  During  convalescence  boils  are  very  fre- 
quent and  may  be  severe.  Acne  and  ecthyma  are  also  met  with.  Local 
gangrene  in  various  parts  may  occur. 

Arthritis  may  develop,  usually  in  the  period  of  desquamation.  It  is 
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probably  not  a  genuine  rheumatism.  Acute  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  some- 
times met  with. 

Special  Senses. — The  eye  affections  which  were  formerly  so  common 
and  serious  are  not  now  so  frequent,  owing  to  thq  care  which  is  given  to 
keeping  the  conjunctivae  clean.  A  catarrhal  and  purulent  conjanctiTitis 
is  common  in  severe  cases.  The  secretions  cause  adhesions  of  the  eyelids^ 
and  unless  great  care  is  taken  a  diffuse  keratitis  is  excited,  which  may  go 
on  to  ulceration  and  perforation.  Iritis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Otitis 
media  is  an  occasional  complication,  and  usually  results  from  an  extension 
of  disease  through  the  Eustachian  tubes. 

PrognOBis. — In  unprotected  persons  small-pox  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 
In  different  epidemics  the  death-rate  is  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  The 
haemorrhagic  form  is  invariably  fatal,  and  a  majority  of  those  attacked 
with  the  severer  confluent  forms  die.  In  young  children  it  is  particularly 
fatal.  In  the  Montreal  epidemic  of  1885  and  188G,  of  3,164  deaths  there 
were  2,717  under  ten  years.  The  intemperate  and  debilitated  succumb 
more  readily  to  the  disease.  As  Sydenham  observed,  the  danger  is  direct- 
ly proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease  on  the  face  and  hands. 
"  When  the  fever  increases  after  the  appearance  of  the  pustules,  it  is  a  bad 
sign;  but,  if  it  is  lessened  on  their  appearance,  that  is  a  good  sign" 
(Rhazes).  In  tlie  confluent  cases,  when  maturation  does  not  proceed 
and  i\tQ  pocks  are  flat  and  if  haemorrhage  occurs,  the  outlook  is  usually 
bad.  In  such  cases  the  general  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  severe.  Very 
high  fever,  with  delirium  and  subsultus,  are  symptoms  of  ill  omen.  The 
disease  is  particularly  fatal  in  pregnant  women  and  abortion  usually  takes 
place.  It  is  not,  however,  uniformly  fatal,  and  I  have  twice  known  severe 
cases  to  recover  after  miscarriage.  Moreover,  abortion  is  not  inevitable. 
Very  severe  pliaryngitis  and  laryngitis  are  fatal  complications. 

Death  results  in  the  early  stage  from  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the 
nervous  system.  In  the  later  stages  it  usually  occurs  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  day,  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  In  children,  and  occasion- 
ally in  adults,  the  laryngeal  and  pulmonary  complications  prove  fatal. 

Diagnosis. — During  an  epidemic,  the  initial  chill,  followed  by  fever, 
headache,  vomiting,  and  the  severe  pain  in  the  back,  are  symptoms  which 
should  put  the  attending  physician  on  his  guard.  Mistakes  arise  in  the 
initial  stage  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  scarlatinal  or  measly  rashes 
which  may  be  extremely  deceptive.  The  scarlatinal  rash  has  not  always 
the  intensity  of  the  true  rash  of  this  disease.  In  my  Montreal  experience 
I  did  not  meet  with  an  instance  in  which  this  rash  led  to  an  error,  though 
I  heard  of  several  cases  in  which  the  mistake  was  made.  These  are  doubt- 
less the  instances  to  which  the  older  writers  refer  of  scarlet  fever  and 
small-pox  occurring  together.  The  measly  rash  cannot  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  true  measles,  instances  of  which  may  bo  mistaken  for  the 
initial  rash.  I  found  in  the  ward  one  morning  a  young  man  who  had 
been  sent  in  on  the  previous  evening  with  a  diagnosis  of  small-pox.     He 
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Iiad  a  fading  macular  rash  with  distinct  small  papules,  which  had  not 
however  the  shotty  hardness  of  variola.  In  the  evening  this  rash  was  less 
marked,  and  as  I  felt  sure  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  he  was  disin- 
fected and  sent  home.  In  another  instance  a  child  believed  to  have  small- 
pox was  admitted,  but  it  proved  to  have  simply  measles.  Neither  of  these 
cases  took  small-pox.  In  a  third  case,  which  I  saw  at  the  City  Hospital, 
the  mottled  papular  rash  was  mistaken  for  small-pox  and  the  young  man 
sent  to  the  hospitaL  I  saw  him  the  day  after  admission,  when  there  was 
no  question  that  the  disease  was  measles  and  not  variola.  Less  fortunate 
than  the  other  cases,  he  took  small-pox  in  a  very  severe  form.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  and  the  nature  of  the  prodromal  symptoms 
are  often  better  guides  than  the  character  of  the  rash.  In  any  case  it  is 
not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  send  a  patient  to  a  small-pox  hospital  until  the  char- 
acteristic papules  appear  about  the  forehead  and  on  the  wrists. 

In  the  most  malignant  type  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox  the  patient  may 
die  before  the  characteristic  rash  develops,  though  as  a  rule  small,  shotty 
papules  may  be  felt  about  the  wrists  or  at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  In  only 
one  of  twenty-seven  cases  of  haemorrhagic  small-pox,  in  which  death 
occurred  on  the  third  day,  did  inspection  fail  to  reveal  the  papules.  In 
three  cases  in  which  death  took  place  on  the  fourth  day  the  characteristic 
rash  was  beginning  to  appear. 

The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  cerebro-spinal  fever,  in  which  purpuric 
symptoms  are  not  uncommon.  A  four-year-old  child  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  with  fever,  pains  in  the  back  and  head,  and  on  the  second  or  third  day 
petechise  appeared  on  the»skin.  There  was  retraction  of  the  head,  and 
marked  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  The  haemorrhages  became  more  abundant ; 
and  finally  haematemesis  occurred  and  the  child  died  on  the  sixth  day.  At 
the  post-mortem  there  were  no  lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  fever  and  in  the 
deeply  haemorrhagic  skin  the  papules  could  be  readily  seen.  The  post- 
Tnortem  diagnosis  of  small-pox  was  unhappily  confirmed  by  the  mother 
taking  the  disease  and  dying  of  it. 

It  might  be  thought  scarcely  possible  to  mistake  any  other  disease  for 
small-pox  in  the  pustular  stage.  Yet  I  had  an  instance  of  a  young  man 
sent  to  me  with  a  copious  pustular  eruption,  chiefly  on  the  trunk  and  cov- 
ered portions  of  the  body,  which,  so  far  as  the  pustules  themselves  were 
concerned,  was  almost  identical  with  that  of  variola ;  but  the  history  and 
the  distribution  left  no  question  that  it  was  a  pustular  syphilide.  It  is  not 
to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  fever,  which  was  absent  in  this  case,  may  be 
present  in  certain  instances  of  diffuse  pustular  syphilis.  Lastly,  chicken- 
pox  and  small-pox  may  be  confounded.  Indeed,  sometimes  it  is  not  easy 
to  distinguish  between  them,  though  in  well-defined  cases  of  varicella  the 
more  vesicular  character  of  the  pustules,  their  irregularity,  the  short  stage 
of  invasion,  the  slight  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  greater  intensity 
of  the  rash  on  the  trunk,  should  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Chicago  case,  which  was  the  starting-point  in  Montreal  of  the 
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epidemic  of  1885,  was  regarded  as  yaricella  and  not  isolated.  It  so,  the 
mistake  was  one  which  led  to  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  modem  outbreaks 
of  the  disease. 

Glanders  in  the  pustular  form  has  been  mistaken  for  small-pox,  and  I 
know  of  an  instance  (during  an  epidemic)  which  was  isolated  on  the  sap- 
position  that  it  was  variola. 

Treatment. — In  the  interests  of  public  health  cases  of  small-pox 
should  invariably  be  removed  to  special  hospitals,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
take  the  proper  precautions  in  private  houses.  The  general  hygienic 
arrangements  of  the  room  should  be  suitable  for  an  infectious  diseasa 
All  unnecessary  furniture  and  the  curtains  and  carpets  should  be  removed. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  clean, 
and  the  linen  should  be  frequently  changed.  The  bedclothing  should  be 
light  It  is  curious  that  the  old-fashioned  notion,  which  Sydenham  tried 
so  hard  to  combat,  tliat  small-pox  patients  should  be  kept  hot  and  warm, 
still  prevails ;  and  I  have  frequently  had  to  protest  against  the  patient 
being,  as  Sydenham  expresses  it,  stifled  in  his  bed.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  to  sterilize  thoroughly  everything  that  has  been  in  contact  with 
the  patient. 

In  the  early  stage  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs  requires  opium, 
which,  as  advised  by  Sydenham,  may  be  freely  given.  The  diet  should 
consist  of  milk  and  broths,  and  of  "  all  articles  which  give  no  trouble  to 
digestion."  Cold  drinks  may  be  freely  given.  Barley-water  and  the 
Scotch  borse  (oatmeal  and  water)  are  both  nutritious  and  palatable. 
After  the  preliminary  vomiting,  which  is  often  very  hard  to  check  by 
ordinary  measures,  the  appetite  is  usually  good,  and,  if  the  throat  is  not 
very  sore,  patients  with  the  confluent  form  take  nourishment  wfeU.  In 
the  hsemorrhagic  cases  the  vomiting  is  usually  aggravating  and  per- 
sistent. 

The  fever  when  high  must  be  kept  within  limits,  and  it  is  best  to  use 
either  cold  sponging  or  the  cold  bath.  When  the  pyrexia  is  combined 
with  delirium  and  subsultus,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  bath  at  70% 
and  this  repeated  iis  often  as  every  three  hours  if  the  temperature  rises 
above  103°.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  the  cold  bath,  the  cold  pack 
can  be  employed.  These  measures  are  much  preferable  in  small-pox  to 
the  administration  of  medicinal  antij)yretics. 

The  treatment  of  the  eruption  has  naturally  engaged  the  special  atten- 
tion of  the  profession.  The  question  of  the  preventing  of  pitting,  so  much 
discussed,  is  really  not  in  the  hands  of  the  physician.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  depth  to  which  the  individual  pustules  reach.  After  trying  all 
sorts  of  remedies,  such  as  puncturing  the  pustules  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
treating  them  with  iodine  and  various  ointments,  I  came  to  Sydenham's 
conclusion  that  in  guanling  tlie  face  against  being  disfigureil  by  the  scars 
"  the  only  effect  of  oils,  liniments,  and  the  like,  was  to  make  the  white 
scurfs  slower  in  coming  off."    There  is,  I  believe,  something  in  protecting 
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the  ripening  papules  from  the  light,  and  the  constant  application  on  the 
face  and  hands  of  lint  soaked  in  cold  water,  to  which  antiseptics  such  as 
carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  may  be  added,  is  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
treatment  It  is  very  pleasant  to  the  patient,  and  for  the  face  it  is 
well  to  make  a  mask  in  lint,  which  can  then  be  covered  with  oiled  silk. 
When  the  crusts  begin  to  form,  the  chief  point  is  to  keep  them  thoroughly 
moist,  which  may  be  done  by  oil  or  glycerin.  This  prevents  the  desicca- 
tion and  diffusion  of  the  flakes  of  epidermis.  Vaseline  is  particularly  use- 
ful, and  at  this  stage  may  be  freely  used  upon  the  face.  It  frequently 
relieves  the  itching  also.  For  the  odor,  which  is  sometimes  so  character- 
istic and  disagreeable,  the  dilute  carbolic  solutions  are  probably  best.  If 
the  eruption  is  abundant  on  the  scalp,  the  hair  should  be  cut  short  to 
prevent  matting  and  decomposition  of  the  crusts.  During  convalescence 
frequent  bathing  is  advisable,  because  it  helps  to  soften  the  crusts.  The 
care  of  the  eyes  is  particularly  important.  The  lids  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  conjunctivae  washed  with  some 
antiseptic  solution.  In  the  confluent  cases,  when  the  eyelids  are  much 
swollen  and  the  lids  glued  together,  it  is  only  by  watchfulness  that  kerati- 
tis can  be  prevented.  The  mouth  and  throat  should  be  kept  clean,  and  if 
crusts  form  in  the  nose  they  should  be  softened  by  frequent  injections. 
Ice  can  be  given,  and  is  very  grateful  when  there  is  much  angina.  In 
moderate  cases,  so  soon  as  the  fever  subsides  the  patient  should  be  allowed 
to  get  up,  a  practice  which  Sydenham  warmly  urged.  The  diarrhoea,  when 
severe,  should  be  checked  with  paregoric.  When  the  pulse  becomes  feeble 
and  rapid,  stimulants  may  be  freely  given.  The  delirium  is  occasionally 
maniacal  and  may  require  chloroform,  but  for  the  nervous  symptoms  the 
bath  or  cold  pack  is  the  best.  For  the  severe  haemorrhages  of  the  malig- 
nant cases  nothing  can  be  done,  and  it  is  only  cruel  to  drench  the  unfortu- 
nate patient  with  iron,  ergot,  and  other  drugs.  Symptoms  of  obstruction  in 
the  larynx,  usually  from  oedema,  may  call  for  tracheotomy.  In  the  late 
stages  of  the  disease,  should  the  patient  be  extremely  debilitated  and  the 
subject  of  abscesses  and  bed-sores,  he  may  be  placed  on  a  water-bed  or 
treated  by  the  continuous  warm  bath.  During  convalescence  the  patient 
should  bathe  daily  and  use  carbolic  soap  freely  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
crusts  and  scabs.  The  patient  should  not  be  considered  free  from  danger 
to  others  until  the  skin  is  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  free  from  any 
trace  of  scabs.  I  have  not  mentioned  any  of  the  so-called  specifics  or  the 
internal  antiseptics,  which  have  been  advised  in  such  numbers ;  because, 
so  far  as  I  know,  the  experience  of  those  who  have  seen  the  most  of  the 
disease  does  not  favor  their  use. 
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V.  VACCINIA  (Coti^:pox)-VACCI NATION. 

Deflnitioil. — An  eruptive  disease  of  the  cow,  the  yiros  of  which,  Idocq- 
lated  into  man  (vaccination),  produces  a  local  pock  with  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, which  affords  protection,  more  or  less  permanent,  from  small-pox. 

The  vaccine  is  got  either  directly  from  the  calf — animal  lymph — in 
which  the  disease  is  propagated  at  regular  stations,  or  is  obtained  from 
persons  vaccinated  (humanised  lymph). 

It  was  in  1798  that  Edward  Jenner,  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Hunter, 
practising  in  Gloucestershire,  announced  that  persons  accidentally  inocu- 
lated with  the  cow-pox  were  subsequently  insusceptible  to  small-pox. 
From  that  time  the  process  has  extended  over  the  civilized  world  and 
proved  an  incalculable  boon  to  humanity.  For  many  years  arm-to-arm 
vaccination  was  practised,  or  the  lymph  was  collected  from  the  vesicle  of 
a  child,  or  the  dried  scabs  were  used.  The  humanised  lymph  in  all  proba- 
bility underwent  changes  and  was  certainly  more  frequently  followed  by 
evil  results.  Of  late  years  animal  vaccination  has  superseded  it  in  great 
part,  and  now  the  lymph  is  derived  either  directly  from  the  calf  or  from 
one  or  two  removes. 

The  precise  nature  of  the  vaccination  virus  is  as  yet  unknown.  Sev- 
eral forms  of  micro-organisms  have  been  isolated,  and  Quist  has  cultivated 
micrococci  which,  he  states,  produce  in  the  child  a  typical  vaccine  vesicle. 
Several  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  isolate  the  virus,  but  without 
definite  success.  Ernst  and  Martin,  of  Boston,  have  isolated  from  the 
bovine  lymph  a  germ  which  grows  on  culture  media  and  produces,  when 
inoculated  in  the  calf  or  in  children,  characteristic  vesicles. 

Phenomena  of  Vaccination. — In  a  primary  vaccination,  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  there  is  seen  at  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  the  virus  a  sliglit  papular  elevation  surrounded  by  a  reddish  zone. 
The  papule  gradually  increases  and  on  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  shows  a  defi- 
nite vesicle,  the  margins  of  which  are  raised  while  tlie  centre  is  depressed. 
By  the  eighth  day  the  vesicle  has  attained  its  maximum  size.  It  is  round 
and  distended  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  margin  hard  and  prominent,  and 
the  umbilication  is  more  distinct.  Bv  the  tenth  dav  the  vesicle  is  still 
large  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  areola.  The  skin  is  also  swollen, 
indurated,  and  often  painful.  On  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  the  hyperae- 
mia  diminishes,  the  lymph  becomes  more  opaque  and  begins  to  dry.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  week  the  vesicle  is  converted  into  a  brownish  scab 
which  gradually  becomes  dry  and  hard,  and  in  about  a  week  (that  is,  about 
the  twenty-first  or  twenty-fifth  day  from  tlie  vaccination)  separates  and 
leaves  a  circular  pitted  scar.  If  tlie  points  of  inoculation  have  been  close 
together,  the  vesicles  fuse  and  may  form  a  large  combined  vesicle.  Con- 
stitutional symptoms  of  a  more  or  less  marked  degree  follow  the  vaccina- 
tion. Usually  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  temperature  rises,  and  may 
persist,  increasing  until  the  eighth  or  ninth  day.    In  children  it  is  common 
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to  have  with  the  fever  restlessness,  particularly  at  night,  and  irritability ; 
but  as  a  rule  these  symptoms  are  trivial.  If  the  inoculation  is  made  on  the 
arm,  the  axillary  glands  become  large  and  sore ;  if  on  the  leg,  the  inguinal 
glands.  The  above  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  typical  course  of  vac- 
cination, whether  performed  with  the  humanised  or  with  the  animal  lymph. 

Successful  vaccination  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  an  infallible  protection 
against  small-pox.  The  duration  of  the  immunity  is  extremely  variable,  dif- 
fering in  different  individuals.  In  some  instances  it  is  permanent,  but  a 
majority  of  persons  within  ten  or  twelve  years  again  become  susceptible. 

Bevaccination  should  be  performed  between  the  tenth  and  fifteenth 
year,  and  whenever  small-pox  is  epidemic.  The  susceptibility  to  revacci- 
nation  is  curiously  variable,  and  when  small-pox  is  prevalent  it  is  not  well, 
if  unsuccessful,  to  be  content  with  a  single  attempt.  The  vesicle  in  re- 
vaccination  is  usually  smaller,  has  less  induration  and  hyperemia,  and  the 
resulting  scar  is  less  perfect.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  watch 
the  vesicle  of  revaccination,  as  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  spurious 
pock  is  formed,  which  reaches  its  height  early  and  dries  to  a  scab  by  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  revaccination  are 
sometimes  quite  severe. 

An  irregular  course  is  uncommon  in  primary  vaccination,  but  we  occa- 
sion^ly  meet  with  instances  in  which  the  vesicle  develops  rapidly  with 
much  itching,  has  not  the  characteristic  flattened  appearance,  the  lymph 
early  becomes  opaque,  and  the  crust  forms  by  the  seventh  or  eighth  day. 
In  such  cases  the  operation  should  again  be  performed  with  fresh  lymph. 

Complications. — In  unhealthy  subjects,  or  as  a  result  of  uncleanli- 
ness,  or  sometimes  injury,  the  vesicles  inflame  and  deep  excavated  ulcers 
result  Sloughing  and  deep  cellulitis  may  follow.  In  debilitated  chil- 
dren there  may  be  with  this  a  purpuric  rash.  Erysipelas  may  occur,  or 
there  may  be  deep  gangrenous  ulceration.  Such  instances  are  rare,  but 
I  have  seen  two  which  proved  fatal.  In  one  there  was  deep  sloughing  and 
in  the  other  erysipelas.  Cases  of  local  dermatitis  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  erysipelas.  Among  the  most  common  complications  are  certain  skin 
eruptions,  some  of  which  are  due  to  the  vaccine  virus ;  others  result  from 
a  mixed  infection.  Vaccine  vesicles  not  infrequently  break  out  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  primary  sores.  Less  commonly  there  is  a  gen- 
eral eruption  of  vesicles — generalized  vaccinia — due  to  absorption  of  the 
virus.  More  frequent,  perhaps,  is  the  erythematous  or  roseolous  rash. 
Contagious  impetigo  can  also  be  inoculated  with  the  virus,  and  may 
appear  as  a  general  eruption. 

A  question  of  special  importance  with  reference  to  vaccination  is  the 
transmission  of  other  diseases.  For  a  time  physicians  were  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  that  constitutional  disorders  could  be  transmitted  by  vaccina- 
tion, but  it  is  now  universally  recognized  that  such  transmission  may  take 
place,  and  this  has  emphasised  the  scrupulous  care  which  should  be  taken 
in  the  performance  of  the  operation. 
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Vaodno-SypMlis. — For  a  knowledge  of  this  most  serious  of  all  accidenta 
daring  yaccination  we  are  largely  indebted  to  Jonathan  Hutchinson.  It  is 
a  true  instance  of  a  mixed  infection.  The  vaccine  vesicles  take  as  a  rale 
their  usual  course,  and  it  is  not  until  they  have  healed  or  are  in  process  of 
healing  that  the  local  changes  characteristic  of  syphilis  are  manifested. 
The  fact  that  syphilis  may  be  transmitted  in  this  way  should  put  the  prac- 
titioner on  his  guard  in  selecting  humanised  lymph.  He  should  take  it 
only  from  subjects  with  whose  constitution  he  is  perfectly  familiar. 
Fortunately,  the  instances  are  extremely  rare.  They  are,  in  fact,  much 
less  frequent  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  in 
which  vaccino-syphilis  is  suspected  the  condition  is  really  that  of  inflamed 
and  indurated  vaccinal  ulcer.  As  the  subject  is  of  daily  interest  to  the 
practitioner,  and  one  which  he  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  de- 
cide, I  here  insert  a  table  of  differential  features  between  vaccinal  ulcers 
and  vaccino-syphilis,  and  between  the  vaccination  rashes  and  the  secondary 
syphilitic  eruptions,  compiled  by  C.  E.  Shelly  *  from  Fournier's  lectures. 


VACCINO-SYPHILIS. 

Chancre  developed  on  the  site  of 
usually  one  or  two  only  of  the  vac- 
cination punctures. 

Inflammation  is  slight. 

Loss  of  substance  superficial  only. 

Suppuration  scanty  or  absent, 
scabs  or  crusts  formed. 

Border  of  cliancre  smooth,  slight- 
ly elevated,  gradually  merging  into 
floor. 

Surface  of  floor  smooth. 

Induration    "  parchment  -  like  " 

and  specific,  not  merely  inflammatory. 

Inflammatory  areola  very  slight. 

Gland  swelling  constant,  indo- 
lent (syphilitic)  bubo. 
Complications  rare. 

Chancre  never  developed  before 
the  fifteenth  day  after  vaccination  ; 
usually  not  until  after  three  to  five 
weeks;  still  in  its  earlier  stage 
twenty  days  after  vaccination. 


VACCINATION    ULCERS. 

Ulceration  affects  all  the  punct- 
ures as  a  rule. 


Inflammation  and  ulceration  se- 
vere. 

Ulcer  deeply  excavated. 
Much  suppuration. 

Margin  of  ulcer  irregular,  as  in 

"  soft  chancre." 


ing. 


Floor  of  ulcer  uneven,  suppurat- 
Indn ration  inflammatory  only. 


Areola  inflammatory  and  ery- 
sipelatous in  character. 

Gland  swelling  often  absent;  if 
present,  merely  inflammatory. 

Complications — sloughing,  ery- 
sipelas, etc. — often  present. 

Ulceration  is  present  twelve  or 
fifteen  davs  after  vaccination  and  is 

ft' 

fully   developed   by  the    twentieth 
day  after  vaccination. 


Fowler's  Dictionary  of  Medicine.    Article  Vaccination. 
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SECONDARY   SYPHILITIC  ERUPTION 

dae  to  true  yaccino-syphilis. 


Appears,  at  the  earliest,  niue  or 
ten  weeks  after  yaccination. 

Requires,  in  every  case,  the  pre- 
existence  of  a  specific  ulcer  (chancre) 
at  the  site  of  vaccination. 

Exhibits  the  characters  of  a  true 
specific  eruption. 

Fever  often  slight. 

Lasts  for  a  long  time. 

Usually  accompanied  by  specific 
appearances  on  mucous  membranes. 


VACCINO-SYPHILIS. 


Begins  with  a  local  infection, 
chancre  and  indolent  bubo. 

Typical  development  in  four 
stages,  viz.,  incubation,  chancre, 
second  incubation,  generalization 
(secondary  eruptions,  etc.). 

Never  appears  earlier  than  the 
ninth  or  tenth  week  after  vaccina- 
tion. 


VACCINATION   RASHES 

(including  roseola  vaccinalis,  miliaria 
vaccinalis,  vaccinia  bullosa,  vaccinia 
hemorrhagica);  also  accidental  erup- 
tions—  rubeola,  scarlatina,  lichen, 
urticaria,  etc. 

A  true  vaccinal  rash  appears  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  fifteenth  day 
after  vaccination. 

Absence  of  inoculation  chancre. 


Eruption  does  not  exhibit  spe- 
cific characters. 

Fever  always  present. 
Evanescent. 


HEREDITARY  SYPHILIS  SHOWING 
ITSELF  ABOUT  THE  TIME  OF 
VACCINATION. 

No  chancre;  begins  with  gen- 
eral phenomena. 

Has  no  typical  development  in 
connection  with  vaccination. 


Time  of  development  quite  inde- 
pendent of  vaccination. 

Is  attended  by  the  characteristic 
syphilitic  bodily  aspect. 

Other  manifestations  of  heredi- 
tary syphilis  may  be  present. 

The  history  may  indicate  syphilis. 


Choice  of  Lsrmph. — Humanised  lymph  should  be  taken  on  the 
eighth  day  and  only  from  perfectly  formed  unbroken  vesicles,  which  have 
had  a  typical  course,  and  have  not  yet  developed  areolae.  Pricking  or 
scratching  the  surface,  the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  draw  blood, 
allows  the  lymph  to  exude,  and  it  may  then  be  collected  on  ivory  points  or 
in  capillary  tubes.  The  child  from  which  the  lymph  is  taken  should  be 
healthy,  strong,  and  known  to  be  of  good  stock,  free  from  tuberculous  or 
syphilitic   taint.     Under  these  circumstances  humanised  lymph,  one  or 
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two  removes  from  the  calf,  is  usually  very  satisfactory  in  its  action  and  is 
perfectly  reliable. 

In  the  case  of  the  calf  the  most  scrupulous  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  vaccine  farms  to  secure  animals  which  are  healthy  and  strong.  The 
risk,  however,  that  the  calf  has  any  disease  which  can  be  transmitted  to 
man  is  exceedingly  slight,  as  tuberculosis  is  very  rare  in  cattle  when  young. 
Unquestionably,  however,  there  may  be  risk  in  the  case  of  a  calf  bom  of 
tuberculous  parents,  and  special  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
proper  animals.  There  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  pocks  which  fol- 
low humanised  lymph  and  bovine  lymph.  It  was,  I  believe,  a  common 
experience  in  Montreal  that  children  inoculated  with  bovine  lymph  had 
more  constitutional  disturbance  and  often  sorer  arms  than  those  vaccinated 
with  humanised  lymph  at  one  or  two  removes. 

In  the  performance  of  the  operation  that  part  of  the  arm  about  the  in- 
sertion of  the  deltoid  is  usually  selected.  Mothers  "  in  society  "  prefer  to 
have  girl  babies  vaccinated  on  the  leg.  The  skin  should  be  cleansed 
and  put  upon  the  stretch.  Then,  with  a  lancet  or  the  ivory  point,  cross- 
scratches  should  be  made  in  one  or  more  places.  When  the  lymph  has 
dried  on  tlie  points  it  is  best  to  moisten  it  in  warm  water.  The  clothing 
of  the  child  should  not  be  adjusted  until  the  spot  has  dried,  and  it  should 
be  protected  for  a  day  or  two  with  lint  or  a  soft  handkerchief.  If  erysipe- 
las is  prevalent,  or  if  there  are  cases  of  suppuration  in  the  same  house,  it 
is  well  to  apply  a  pad  of  antiseptic  cotton.  Vaccination  is  usually  per- 
formed at  the  second  or  third  month.  If  unsuccessful,  it  should  be  re- 
peated from  time  to  time.  A  person  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  small- 
pox should  always  be  revaccinated.  This,  if  successful,  will  usually  pro- 
tect ;  but  not  always,  as  tliere  are  many  instances  in  which,  though  the 
vaccination  takes,  variola  also  appears. 

The  Value  of  Vaccination. — \'^accination  is  not  claimed  to  be  an 
invariable  and  permanent  preventive  of  small-pox,  but  in  an  immense  ma- 
jority of  cases  successful  inoculation  renders  the  person  for  many  years 
insusceptible.  Communities  in  which  vaccination  and  revaccination  are 
thoroughly  and  systematically  carried  out  are  those  in  which  small-pox 
has  the  fewest  victims.  On  the  other  hand  communities  in  which  vacci- 
nation and  revaccination  are  persistently  neglected  are  those  in  which  epi- 
demics are  most  prevalent.  In  the  German  army  the  practice  of  revaccina- 
tion has  stamped  out  the  disejvse.  Nothing  in  recent  times  has  been  more 
instructive  in  this  connection  than  the  fatal  statistics  of  Montreal.  The 
epidemic  which  started  in  1870-'71  was  severe  in  Lower  Canada,  and  per- 
sisted in  Montreal  until  1875.  A  great  deal  of  feeling  had  been  aroused 
among  the  French  Canadians  by  the  occurrence  of  several  serious  cases  of 
ulceration,  possibly  of  syphilitic  disease,  following  vaccination ;  and  several 
agitators,  among  them  a  French  physician  of  some  standing,  aroused  a 
popular  and  wide-spread  prejudice  against  the  practice.  There  were  in- 
deed vaccination  riots.     The  introduction  of  animal  lymph  was  distinctly 
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beneficial  in  extending  the  practice  among  the  lower  classes,  but  compul- 
sory Taccination  could  not  be  carried  out.  Between  the  years  1876  and 
1884  a  considerable  unprotected  population  grew  up  and  the  materials 
were  ripe  for  an  extensive  epidemic.  The  soil  had  been  prepared  with 
the  greatest  care  and  it  only  needed  the  introduction  of  the  seed,  which  in 
due  time  came  as  already  stated  with  the  Pullman-car  conductor  from 
Chicago,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1885.  Within  the  next  ten  months 
thousands  of  persons  were  stricken  with  the  disease,  and  3,164  died. 

Although  the  effects  of  a  single  vaccination  may  wear  out,  as  we  say, 
and  the  individual  again  become  susceptible  to  small-pox,  yet  the  mortal- 
ity in  such  cases  is  very  much  lower  than  in  persons  who  have  never  been 
vaccinated.  The  mortality  in  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  is  from 
6  to  8  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  unvaccinated  it  is  at  least  35  per  cent. 
Marson  pointed  out  some  years  ago  that  there  is  a  definite  ratio  between 
the  number  of  deaths  and  the  number  of  good  vaccination  marks  in  post- 
vaccinal small-pox.  With  good  marks  the  mortality  is  between  3  and  4 
per  cent,  and  with  indifferent  marks  at  least  10  or  11  per  cent. 


VI-  VARICELLA  {Chicken-pox). 

Deflllition. — An  acute  contagious  disease  of  children,  characterised 
by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  on  the  skin. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemics,  but  sporadic  cases  are 
also  met  with.  It  may  prevail  at  the  same  time  as  small-pox  or  may  fol- 
low or  precede  epidemics  of  this  disease.  An  attack  of  chicken-pox  is  no 
protection  against  small-pox.  It  is  a  disease  of  childhood  ;  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occur  between  the  second  and  sixth  years.  It  is  rarely  seen  in 
adults.  The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  vesicles  has  shown  the 
presence  of  micrococci  in  the  contents  of  the  vesicles,  but  the  specific  germ 
has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  varicella  is  an  affection  quite  distinct 
from  variola  and  without  at  present  any  relation  whatever  to  it.  An  at- 
tack of  the  one  does  not  confer  immunity  from  an  attack  of  the  other. 
The  case  which  Sharkey  reported  is  of  special  importance  in  this  connec- 
tion. A  boy,  aged  five,  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  with  a 
vesicular  eruption,  and  was  isolated  in  a  ward  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
small-pox  ward.  The  disease  was  pronounced  chicken-pox,  however,  by 
Sir  Kisdon  Bennett  and  Dr.  Bristowe.  The  patient  was  then  removed 
and  vaccinated,  with  a  result  of  four  vesicles  which  ran  a  pretty  normal 
course.  On  the  eighth  day  from  the  vaccination  the  child  became  fever- 
ish. On  the  following  day  the  papules  appeared  and  the  child  had  a  well- 
developed  attack  of  small-pox  with  secondary  fever. 

SymptOXOB. — After  a  period  of  incubation  of  ten  or  fifteen  days  the 
child  becomes  feverish  and  in  some  instances  has  a  slight  chill.     There 
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may  be  vomiting  and  pains  in  the  back  and  legs.  ConTulsions  are  rare. 
The  eruption  usually  develops  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  first  seen 
upon  the  trunk,  either  on  the  back  or  on  the  chest  I  have  seen  it,  however, 
appear  first  on  the  forehead  and  face.  At  first  in  the  form  of  raised  red 
papules,  they  are  in  a  few  hours  transformed  into  hemispherical  vesicles 
containing  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid.  There  is  no  umbilication  as  in  the 
vesicles  of  small-pox.  They  are  often  ovoid  in  shape  and  look  more  super- 
ficial than  the  variolous  vesicles.  The  skin  in  the  neighborhood  is  neither 
infiltrated  nor  hypersemic.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours 
the  contents  of  the  vesicles  are  purulent  They  begin  to  shrivel  and  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  days  are  converted  into  dark  brownish  crusts, 
which  fall  off  and  as  a  rule  leave  no  scar.  Fresh  crops  appear  daring 
the  first  two  or  three  days  of  the  illness,  so  that  on  the  fourth  day  one  can 
usually  see  pocks  in  all  stages  of  development  and  decay.  They  are  al- 
ways discrete  and  the  number  may  vary  from  eight  or  ten  to  several  hun- 
dreds. As  in  variola,  a  scarlatinal  rash  occasionally  precedes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eruption. 

There  are  one  or  two  modifications  of  the  rash  which  are  interesting. 
The  vesicles  may  become  very  large  and  develop  into  regular  bullae,  look- 
ing not  unlike  ecthyma.  The  irritation  of  the  rash  may  be  excessive,  and 
if  the  child  scratches  the  pocks  ulcerating  sores  may  form,  which  on  heal- 
ing leave  ugly  scars.  Indeed,  cicatrices  after  chicken-pox  are  not  so  very 
uncommon.  They  are  in  my  experience  more  common  than  after  vario- 
loid. The  fever  in  varicella  is  slight,  but  it  does  not  as  a  rule  disappear 
with  the  appearance  of  the  rash.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  in  a  large 
majority  of  the  cases  favorable  and  no  ill  effects  follow.  The  disease  may 
recur  in  the  same  individual.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  person  has 
had  three  attacks. 

There  are  one  or  two  interesting  complications  of  chicken-pox.  In 
delicate  children,  particularly  the  tuberculous,  gangrene  may  occur  about 
the  vesicles  (Abercrombie). 

Cases  have  been  described  (xVndrew)  of  hgemorrhagic  varicella  with 
cutaneous  ecchynioses  and  bleeding  from  the  mucous  membranes. 

Nephritis  nuiy  occur.  Infantile  hemiplegia  has  developed  during  an 
attack  of  the  disease. 

The  diagnosis  is  as  a  rule  easy,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been 
seen  from  the  outset  When  a  case  comes  under  observation  for  the  first 
time  with  the  rash  well  out,  there  may  be  considerable  difficulty.  The 
pocks  in  varicella  are  more  superficial,  more  bleb-like,  have  not  the 
infiltrated  areola  about  them,  and  may  usually  be  seen  in  all  stages  of 
development.  They  rarely  at  the  outset  have  tlie  hard,  shotty  feeling  of 
small-pox.  The  general  symptoms,  the  greater  intensity  of  the  onset,  the 
prolonged  period  of  invasion,  and  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  i)rodro- 
mal  rashes  in  small-pox  are  important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 

No  special  treatment  is  required.     If  the  rash  is  abundant  on  the 
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face  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  child  from  scratching  the 
pustules.    A  soothing  lotion  should  be  applied  on  lint. 


VII.  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterised  by  a  diffuse  exan- 
them  and  an  angina  of  variable  intensity. 

Etiology. — We  owe  the  recognition  of  scarlet  fever  as  a  distinct  dis- 
ease to  Sydenham,  before  whose  time  it  was  confounded  with  measles.  It 
is  a  wide-spread  affection,  occurring  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  globe  and 
attacking  all  races. 

The  disease  occurs  sporadically  from  time  to  time,  and  then  under 
unknown  conditions  becomes  wide-spread.     Epidemics  vary  in  severity. 

Among  predisposing  factors  age  is  most  important.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  occur  before  the  tenth  vear.  Of  an  enormous  number  of 
fatal  cases  tabulated  by  Murchison  over  90  per  cent  occurred  in  children 
under  this  age.  Adults,  however,  are  by  no  means  exempt.  Very  young 
infants  are  rarely  attacked.  A  certain  number  exposed  to  the  contagion 
escape.  In  a  family  of  children  all  more  or  less  exposed  one  or  two  may 
not  take  the  disease,  whereas  all  as  a  rule,  if  exposed,  take  the  measles. 
The  susceptibility  seems  to  vary  in  families,  and  we  meet  occasionally  with 
sad  instances  in  which  three  or  more  members  of  a  family  succumb  in 
rapid  succession. 

Males  and  females  are  equally  affected. 

Epidemics  prevail  at  all  seasons,  but  perhaps  with  greater  intensity  in 
autumn  and  winter. 

The  contagion  of  scarlet  fever  is  probably  not  developed  until  the  erup- 
tion appears,  and  is  particularly  to  be  dreaded  during  desquamation.  No 
doubt  the  poison  is  spread  largely  by  the  fine  scaly  particles  which  are 
diffused  with  the  dust  throughout  the  room.  Even  late  in  the  disease, 
after  desquamation  has  been  apparently  completed,  a  patient  has  con- 
veyed the  contagion.  The  poison  clings  with  great  persistence  to  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds  and  to  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room.  In  no  disease  is 
a  greater  tenacity  displayed.  Bedding  and  clothes  which  have  been  put 
away  for  months  or  even  for  years  may,  unless  thoroughly  disinfected, 
convey  contagion.  Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in  contact  with  the 
sick  may  carry  the  poison  to  persons  at  a  distance.  It  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  case  of  physicians  this  does  not  more  frequently  occur.  I  know  of 
but  one  instance  in  which  I  carried  the  contagion  of  this  disease.  The 
poison  probably  is  not  widely  spread  in  the  atmosphere.  Observations 
have  been  recently  made  which  indicate  that  the  poison  may  be  conveyed 
in  milk.  The  epidemic  investigated  by  Power  and  Klein  in  London  in 
1885  was  traced  by  them  to  milk  obtained  from  a  dairy  at  Hendon,  in 
which  the  cows  were  found  to  be  suffering  from  a  vesicular  affection  of 
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the  udder.  The  nature  of  this  disease  of  the  cow  is  doabtfal,  however. 
Crookshank  maintains  that  it  was  cow-pox,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
scarlet  fever. 

Some  writers  maintain  that  scarlet  fever  may  be  associated  with  de- 
fective house-drainage.  Possibly  the  virus  may  occasionally  gain  entrance 
in  this  way. 

The  attack  does  not  necessarily  protect  permanently.  There  are  in- 
stances of  a  second  and  even  a  third  attack. 

Surgical  and  puerperal  scarlatinas,  so  called,  demand  a  word  under  this 
section.  While  scarlet  fever  may  attack  a  person  after  operation,  or  a 
woman  in  childbed,  the  majority  of  the  cases  described  as  such  represent, 
I  believe,  only  the  red  rash  of  septicaemia.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
the  rash  was  rarely  so  widespread  as  in  scarlet  fever ;  the  tongue  had  not 
the  special  features,  nor  was  the  throat  affected.  Desquamation  is  no  cri- 
terion, as  it  occurs  whenever  hyperemia  of  the  skin  persists  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  cases  have  become  rare  with 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  septicaemia.  I.  £.  Atkinson  suggests  that 
these  rashes  are  in  many  cases  due  to  quinine. 

Attempts  to  determine  the  specific  germ  of  scarlet  fever  have  so  far 
proved  ineffectual.  Occasionally  streptococci  are  found  in  the  blood,  and 
in  fatal  cases  they  are  found  in  the  lymph-glands  and  in  the  kidneys.  It 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  determined  whether  Loefiler^s  bacillus  of  diphthe* 
ria  exists  in  the  pseudo-membranes  in  the  throat.  Cornil  and  Babes  atate 
that  it  does,  and  that  in  the  angina  without  diphtheria  there  are  only 
streptococci.  In  some  cases  the  bacillus  of  diphtheria  has  been  found  late 
in  the  disease.  The  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  could  be  set- 
tled by  careful  observations. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Except  in  the  haemorrhagic  form,  the  skin 
after  death  shows  no  traces  of  the  rash.  There  are  no  specific  lesions. 
Those  which  occur  in  the  internal  organs  are  due  partly  to  the  fever  and 
partly  to  infection  with  pus-organisms. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  the  throat  are  those  of  simple  inflamma- 
tion, follicular  tonsillitis,  and,  in  extreme  grades,  of  pseudo-membranous 
angina.  In  severe  cases  there  is  intense  lymphadenitis  and  much  inflam- 
matory codema  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  which  may  go  on  to  suppuration, 
or  even  to  gangrene.  Streptococci  are  found  abundantly  in  the  glands 
and  in  the  areas  of  suppuration.  Of  changes  in  the  digestive  organs,  a 
catiirrhal  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  is  not  uncommon.  The 
liver  may  show  interstitial  changes  (Klein).     The  spleen  is  often  enlarged. 

Endocarditis  and  pericarditis  are  not  infrequent  Myocardial  changes 
are  less  common.  The  renal  changes  are  the  most  important,  and  have 
been  thoroughly  studied  by  Coats,  Klebs,  Wagner,  and  others.  The  spe- 
cial nephritis  of  the  disease  will  be  considered  with  the  diseases  of  the 
kidnev. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  not  frequent.     When  death 
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results  from  the  pseudo-membranous  angina,  broncho-pneumonia  is  not 
uncommon.     Cerebro-spinal  changes  are  rare. 

Symptoms. — ^Ineubation. — On  this  point  there  is  great  discrepancy. 
The  period  is  undoubtedly  very  variable.  From  three  to  twelve  days  is 
probably  the  limit,  though  it  may  in  exceptional  cases  be  extended.  In 
one  case,  the  circumstances  of  which  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  had 
myself  conveyed  the  infection,  the  incubation  was  twelve  days. 

Invasion. — The  onset  is  as  a  rule  sudden.  It  may  be  preceded  by  a  slight 
scarcely  noticeable  indisposition.  An  actual  chill  is  rare.  Vomiting  and, 
in  young  children,  convulsions  are  common.  The  fever  is  intense ;  rising 
rapidly,  it  may  on  the  first  day  reach  104®  or  even  105°.  The  skin  is  un- 
usually dry  and  to  the  touch  gives  a  sensation  of  very  pungent  heat.  The 
tongue  is  furred,  and  as  early  as  the  first  day  there  may  be  complaint  of 
dryness  of  the  throat.  Cough  and  catarrhal  symptoms  are  uncommon. 
The  face  is  often  flushed  and  the  patient  has  all  the  objective  features  of 
an  acute  fever. 

EruptioiL — Usually  on  the  second  day,  in  some  instances  within  twen- 
ty-four hours,  the  rash  develops  in  the  form  of  scattered  red  points  on  a 
deep  subcuticular  flush.  It  appears  first  on  the  neck  and  chest,  and 
spreads  so  rapidly  that  by  the  evening  of  the  second  day  it  may  have  in- 
vaded the  entire  skin.  In  pronounced  cases  the  rash  at  its  height  has 
a  vivid  scarlet  hue,  quite  distinctive  and  unlike  that  seen  in  any  other 
eruptive  disease.  It  is  entirely  hyperaemic,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by 
pressure  instantly  disappears.  In  some  cases  the  rash  does  not  become 
uniform  but  remains  patchy,  and  intervals  of  normal  skin  separate  large 
hyperaemic  areas.  Tiny  papular  elevations  may  sometimes  be  seen,  but 
tliey  are  not  so  common  as  in  measles.  At  the  height  of  the  eruption 
sudaminal  vesicles  may  develop,  the  fluid  of  which  may  become  turbid. 
The  entire  skin  may  at  the  same  time  be  covered  with  small  yellow  vesi- 
cles on  a  deep  red  background.  Pronounced  cases  of  this  type  were 
called  bv  the  older  writers  scarlatina  miliar  is. 

Occasionally  there  are  petechiae,  which  in  the  malignant  type  of  the 
disease  become  wide-spread  and  large.  The  eruption  does  not  always  ap- 
pear upon  the  face.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  of  swelling  of  the  skin 
which  feels  uncomfortable  and  tense.  The  itching  is  variable;  not  as  a 
rule  intense  at  the  height  of  the  eruption.  After  persisting  for  two  or 
three  days  the  rash  gradually  fades.  The  rash  can  often  be  seen  on  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  palate,  the  cheeks  and  the  tonsils,  giving  to 
these  parts  a  vivid  red,  punctiform  appearance.  The  tongue  is  red  at  the 
tip  and  edges,  furred  in  the  centre  ;  and  through  the  white  fur  are  often 
seen  the  swollen  papillae,  which  give  the  so-called  "  strawberry  "  appear- 
ance to  the  tongue.     The  breath  often  has  a  very  heavy,  sweet  odor. 

The  pharyngeal  symptoms  vary  extremely.     There  may  be — 

1.  Slight  redness,  with  swelling  of  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  of  the 
tonsils. 
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Chart  IX,— Soiirlct  fpver  (S(rflm[iell). 
in  chitdrou  from  120°  to  150', 


2.  A  more  intense  grtule  of  swelling  and  iiifillration  of  ttu 
with  a  follicular  tonsillitis. 

3.  Membranous  angina  with  int«n6i>  inHammation  of  nil  the  phary 
gen!  Btructurea  and  swelling  of  iho  g:landa  Mow  the  jaw,  and  in  very  ■ 
vere  cases  a  thick  brawny  induration  of  all  the  tiasuea  of  the  iieck. 

The    fever,   which   let^  ! 
with  such  suddennesB  and  iij 
li-n.-iitj,  may  reach  106"  > 
li"i^.      It  persists  with  sli^ 
iiioniing   remiseionB,  gradual 
duclining  with   the  disappc 
aiice  of  the  rash.     In  mild  c 
tlu-  tetni^eraturu  may  not  rea( 
in;i°;  on   the  other  hand, 
very  Bovcro  cjiscs  there  may  I 
hypeqiyresia.  the  thermomel 
ri-tristeriiig  108°  or  even  heliU 
<K-iilli  100°. 

The  pulse  prcBonta  the  o 
nary  fehrile  characters,  r 
I  higher.     The  respirations  show  I 
iiicrdose  proportionate  to  the  intensity  of  the  fever.     The  gastrointestisj 
symptomB  are  not  marked  after  tho  initial  vomiting,  and  food  is  t 
well  taken.     In  some  instances  there  are  abdominal  pains.     The  Hga  ■ 
the  spleen  may  he  palpable.     The  liver  is  not  often  enlarged.     With  I 
initial  fever  nervouB  symptoms  are  present  in  a  majority  of  the  a 
as  the  rash  comes  out  the  headache  and  the  slight  nocturnal  wandering  i 

appear.     The  urine  has  the  ordinary  febrile  characters,  Iwing  scanty*  

high  colored.     Albuminuria  is  by  no  means  infrequent  during  the  stage  of 
eruption,  but  the  amount  is  slight.     Careful  examination  of  tho  urino 
should  be  made  every  day.     There  is  no  cause  for  alarm  in  the  slight  t  ntc* 
of  albumen  which  is  so  often  present,  not  even  if  it  is  associated  witli^H 
few  tube-custs.  j^H 

Desquamation.— With  the  disapjiearance  of  the  rasli  and  the  fevur  ^H 
skin  looks  somewhat  stained,  is  dry,  a  little  rough,  and  gradually  the  up- 
per layer  of  the  cuticle  begins  to  separiitd.     The  process  itsually  begins 
about  the  nock  and  chest,  and  flakes  are  gradually  delached.     The  degree 
and  character  of  the  desquamation  bear  some  relation  to  the  intensity  ■ 
the  eruption.     When  the  latter  Ua»  been  very  vind  and  of  long-standif 
targe  flakes  may  he  detached.     In  rare  instances  the  hair  and  even  | 
nails  have  been  shed.     It  must  not  he  forgotten  that  there  are  cut 
which  the  desquamation  has  been  prolonged,  according  to  Trousseau  e 
to  the  seventh  or  eighth  week.    The  entire  process  lasts  from  tt^a  to  fifta 
even  twenty  days. 
There  are  cases  of  exceptional  mildness  in  which  the  rash  may  I 
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scarcely  perceptible.  During  epidemics,  when  several  children  of  a  house- 
hold are  affected,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  child  sickens  as  if  of  scarlet 
fever,  and  has  a  sore  throat  and  the  "  strawberry  tongue  "  without  the  de- 
velopment of  any  rash.     This  is  the  so-called  scarlatUm  sine  eruptioiie. 

These  slight  cases  of  scarlet  fever  may  be  followed  by  the  severest  at- 
tacks of  nephritis. 

MALIGNANT  SCARLET  FEVER. 

Ataetio  Form. — This  presents  all  the  characteristics  of  an  acute  intoxi- 
cation. The  patient  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  poison  may  die 
within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  The  disease  sets  in  with  great 
severity — high  fever,  extreme  restlessness,  headache,  and  delirium.  The 
temperature  may  rise  to  107**  or  even  108**,  and  rare  cases  have  been  ob- 
served in  which  the  thermometer  has  registered  even  higher.  Convulsions 
may  occur  in  children.  The  initial  delirium  rapidly  gives  place  to  coma. 
The  dyspnoea  may  be  urgent ;  the  pulse  is  very  rapid  and  feeble. 

HsBmorrhagio  Form. — In  some  instances  haemorrhages  occur  into  the 
skin.  There  is  hsematuria,  and  epistaxis.  In  the  erythematous  rash  there 
are  at  first  scattered  petechise,  which  gradually  become  more  extensive, 
and  ultimately  the  skin  may  be  universally  involved.  Death  may  take 
place  on  the  second  or  on  the  third  day.  While  this  form  is  perhaps 
more  common  in  enfeebled  children,  I  have  twice  known  it  to  attack  per- 
sons apparently  in  full  health. 

Angpmose  Form.^The  throat  symptoms  may  appear  early  and  progress 
rapidly.  The  fauces  and  tonsils  are  swollen.  Membranous  exudation 
forms.  It  may  extend  to  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  forward 
into  the  mouth,  and  upward  into  the  nostrils.  The  glands  of  the  neck 
rapidly  enlarge.  Necrosis  occurs  in  the  tissues  of  the  throat,  the  fcetor  is 
extreme,  the  constitutional  disturbance  profound,  and  the  child  dies  with 
the  clinical  picture  of  a  malignant  diphtheria.  Occasionally  the  mem- 
brane extends  into  the  trachea  and  the  bronchi.  The  Eustachian  tubes 
and  the  middle  ear  are  usually  involved.  In  cases  in  which  death  does 
not  take  place  rapidly  from  toxaemia  there  may  be  extensive  abscess  forma- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  neck  and  sloughing.  In  the  separation  of  deep 
sloughs  about  the  tonsils  the  carotid  artery  may  be  opened,  causing  fatal 
haemorrhage. 

As  already  mentioned,  scarlatinal  angina,  though  resembling  diphthe- 
ria and  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it  anatomically,  is  probably  due  to 
the  scarlatinal  and  not  to  the  diphtheritic  poison. 

Complications  and  SequelsB.— («)  Nephritis.— Ki  the  height  of 
the  fever  there  is  often  a  slight  trace  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  which  is 
not  of  special  significance.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  kidneys  escape 
without  greater  damage  than  occurs  in  other  acute  febrile  affections. 

Nephritis  is  most  common  in  the  second  or  third  week  and  may  de- 
velop after  a  very  mild  attack.     It  may  be  delayed  until  the  third  or 
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fourth  week.  As  a  rule,  the  earlier  it  develops  in  the  disease  the  more 
intense  it  is.  It  varies  greatly  in  intensity,  and  three  grades  of  cases  may 
be  recognized  : 

1.  Very  severe  cases  with  suppression  of  urine  or  the  passage  of  a 
small  quantity  of  dark  bloody  urine  laden  with  albumen  and  tube-K^asts. 
Vomiting  is  constant,  there  are  convulsions,  and  the  child  dies  with  the 
symptoms  of  acute  uraemia. 

2.  Leas  severe  cases  without  any  serious  acute  symptoms.  There  is  a 
puffy  appearance  of  the  eyelids,  with  slight  ccdema  of  the  feet ;  the  nrine 
is  diminished  iu  quantity,  smoky  in  appearance,  and  contains  albumen 
and  tube-casts.  Th^  kidney  symptoms  then  dominate  the  entire  case,  the 
dropsy  persists,  and  there  may  be  effusion  into  the  serous  sacs.  The  case 
may  drag  on  and  become  chronic,  or  the  patient  may  succumb  to  ursemic 
accidents.  Fortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  yields  to 
judicious  treatment  and  recovery  takes  place. 

3.  Cases  so  mild  that  they  can  scarcely  be  termed  nephritis.  The 
urine  shows  a  moderate  amount  of  albumen.  There  may  be  tube-casts, 
rarely  blood.  The  oodema  is  extremely  slight  or  transient,  and  the  conva- 
lescence is  scarcely  interrupted.  Occasionally,  however,  in  these  mild  at- 
tacks serious  symptoms  may  supervene.  (Edema  of  the  glottis  may  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  and  in  one  case  of  the  kind  a  child  under  my  care  died  of 
acute  effusion  into  the  pleural  sacs. 

There  are  instances  of  oniema  without  albuminuria  or  signs  of  nephri- 
tis. Possibly  in  some  of  these  cases  the  cpdema  may  be  h®mic  and  due  to 
the  aniemia ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which  marked  changes  have  been 
found  in  the  kidney  after  death,  even  when  the  urine  did  not  show  the 
features  characteristic  of  nephritis. 

(b)  Arthritis, — During  the  subsidence  of  the  fever,  rarely  at  its 
height,  pains  and  swelling  in  the  joints  may  develop  and  present  all  the 
characteristics  of  acute  rheumatism.  In  all  probability  it  is  not  however 
true  rheumatism,  but  is  analogous  to  gonorrhopal  synovitis.  It  may  pass  on 
to  suppuration,  in  which  case  it  most  commonly  involves  only  a  single  joint 

(c)  Cardiac  CofnpUcatiofis.'—HimiilQ  endocarditis  is  not  uncommon, 
and  many  cases  of  chronic  valvular  disease  originate  probably  in  the  latent 
endocarditis  of  this  disease.  Malignant  endocarditis  is  rare.  Pericarditis 
is  probably  not  more  frequent,  but  is  less  likely  to  be  overlooked  than  endo- 
carditis. It  usually  develops  during  convalescence,  and  may  be  sero-fibrin- 
ous  or  purulent.  The  cardiac  complications  are  sometimes  found  in 
association  with  arthritis.     Mvooarditis  is  not  uncommon. 

(fi)  Pleurisy  may  follow  pnenmoyiin^  though  this  is  rare.  More  often 
it  occurs  during  convalcpconce,  is  insidious  in  its  course,  and  as  a  mle 
purulent.  This  serious  complication  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  sufficiently 
reco<,niized.     It  was  one  upon  whioli  my  teacher,  R.  P.  Howard,*  in  Mont- 
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real,  specially  insisted  in  his  lectures.  Sheriff,  in  a  nnmber  of  the  same 
joamal,  reports  two  cases,  occurring  at  the  same  time  in  brothers,  one  of 
whom  died  suddenly  after  a  slight  exertion. 

(e)  Ear  Complications, — These  are  common  and  serious.  They  are  due 
to  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  throat  through  the  Eustachian 
tubes.  It  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  deafness.  The  severe 
forms  of  membranous  angina  are  almost  always  associated  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  and  perforation  of 
the  drum.  The  suppuration  may  extend  to  the  labyrinth  and  rapidly 
produce  deafness.  In  other  instances  there  is  suppuration  in  the  mastoid 
cells.  In  the  necrosis  which  follows  the  middle-ear  disease,  the  facial 
nerve  may  be  involved  and  paralysis  follow.  Later,  still  more  serious 
complications  may  follow  the  otitis;  such  as  thrombosis  of  the  lateral 
sinus,  meningitis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

(/)  Adenitis. — In  comparatively  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  the  sub- 
maxillary lymph-glands  may  be  swollen.  In  severer  cases  the  swelling 
of  the  neck  becomes  extreme  and  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  glands. 
Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  may  occur,  leading  to  wide-spread  de- 
struction of  tissue,  in  which  vessels  may  be  eroded  and  fatal  haemorrhage 
ensue.  The  suppurative  processes  may  also  involve  the  retro-pharyngeal 
tissues. 

The  swelling  of  the  lymph-glands  usually  subsides,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  even  the  most  extensive  enlargement  gradually  disappears.  There 
are  rare  instances,  however,  in  which  the  lymphadenitis  becomes  chronic 
and  the  neck  remains  with  a  glandular  collar  which  almost  obliterates  its 
outline.  This  may  prove  intractable  to  all  ordinary  measures  of  treat- 
ment A  case  came  under  my  observation  in  which,  two  years  after  scar- 
let fever,  the  neck  was  enormously  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
firm  brawny  glands. 

{g)  Nervous  Complications.— Chorea,  occasionally  develops  in  connec- 
tion with  the  arthritis  and  endocarditis.  Sudden  convulsions  followed 
by  hemiplegia  may  occur.  Two  instances  of  progressive  paralysis  of  the 
limbs  with  wasting  came  under  my  observation  at  the  Philadelphia  In- 
firmary for  Nervous  Diseases.  The  history  was  that  of  subacute-ascending 
spinal  paralysis,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  instances  of  multiple 
neuritis.     Mental  symptoms,  mania  and  melancholia,  have  been  described. 

(h)  Other  rare  complications  and  sequelae  are  eye  affections,  symmet- 
rical gangrene,  enteritis,  and  noma. 

Diagnosis.— The  diagnosis  of  scarlet  fever  is  not  difficult,  but  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  for  a  time  doubtful. 
The  following  are  the  most  common  conditions  with  which  it  may  be 
confounded. 

1.  Acute  Exfoliating  Dermatitis.— This  pseudo-exanthem  simulates 
scarlet  fever  very  closely.  It  has  a  sudden  onset,  with  fever.  The  erup- 
tion spreads  rapidly,  is  uniform,  and  after  persisting  for  five  or  six  days 
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begins  tx)  fade.  Even  before  it  has  entirely  gone,  desquamation  usually 
begins.  Some  of  these  cases  cannot  be  distinguished  from  scarlet  fever  in 
the  stage  of  eruption.  The  throat  symptoms,  however,  are  usually  absent, 
and  the  tongue  rarely  shows  the  changes  which  are  so  marked  in  scarlet 
fever.  In  the  desquamation  of  this  affection  the  hair  and  nails  are  com- 
monly affected.  It  is,  too,  a  disease  liable  to  recur.  Some  of  the  instances 
of  second  and  third  attacks  of  scarlet  fever  have  been  cases  of  this  form  of 
dermatitis. 

2.  Measles^  which  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  period  of  invasion, 
the  characteristic  nature  of  the  prodromes,  and  the  later  appearance  of  the 
rash.  The  greater  intensity  of  the  measly  rash  upon  the  face,  the  more 
papular  character,  the  irregular  crescentic  distribution,  are  distinguishing 
features  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Other  points  are  the  absence  of  the 
sore  throat  in  measles  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  desquamation. 

3.  Roiheln. — The  rash  of  rubella  is  sometimes  strikingly  like  that  of 
scarlet  fever,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  mistake  could  not 
arise.     In  cases  of  doubt  the  general  symptoms  are  our  best  guide. 

4.  Septicmmia. — As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  puerperal  or  sur- 
gical scarlatina  shows  an  eruption  which  may  be  identical  in  appearance 
with  that  of  true  scarlet  fever. 

5.  Diphtheria, — The  practitioner  may  be  in  doubt  whether  he  is  deal- 
ing with  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  with  intense  membranous  angina,  or  a  true 
diphtheria  with  an  erythematous  rash.  The  erythema  in  diphtheria  may 
appear  early,  before  the  throat  symptoms  are  well  developed,  or  as  they 
are  appearing,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  slight  and  disappears  quickly. 
There  is  also,  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height,  a  later  erythema,  which 
may  be  very  diffuse  and  intense.  The  subsequent  desquamation  can  not 
always  be  relied  upon  to  make  clear  the  diagnosis,  for  any  intense  erjrthema 
of  sufficient  duration  will  be  followed  by  this  process.  None  of  the  pre- 
ceding conditions  offer  difficulties  so  great  as  these  cases  of  angina  with 
erythematous  rash,  and  it  may  be  imjx)ssible  to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  true  nature  of  the  trouble.  Fortunately,  so  far  as  treatment  is  con- 
cerned, tliis  does  not«make  much  difference.  A  bacteriological  examina- 
tion of  the-  exudate  should  be  made  in  doubtful  cases. 

C.  Drug  Rmhes. — These  are  partial,  and  seldom  more  than  a  transient 
hyperemia  of  the  skin.  Occasionally  they  are  diffuse  and  intense,  and  in 
such  cases  very  deceptive.  They  are  not  associated,  however,  with  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  invasion.  There  is  no  fever,  and  with  care  the 
distinction  can  usually  be  made.  They  are  most  apt  to  follow  the  use  of 
belladonna,  quinine,  and  iodide  of  potassium. 

Prognosis. — Epidemics  differ  in  severity  and  the  death-rate  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Among  the  better  classes  the  death-rate  is  much  less 
than  in  hospital  practice.  There  are  physicians  who  have  treated  consecu- 
tively a  hundred  or  more  cases  without  a  death.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
hospitals  and  among  the  poorer  classes  the  death-rate  is  considerable, 
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ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  mild  epidemics  to  30  or  30  per  cent  in 
the  very  severe. 

The  younger  the  child  the  greater  the  danger.  In  infants  under  one 
year  the  death-rate  is  very  high.  The  great  proportion  of  fatal  cases  oc- 
curs in  children  under  six  years  of  age. 

The  unfavorahle  symptoms  are  very  high  fever,  early  mental  disturb- 
ance with  great  jactitation,  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhages  (cutaneous  or 
visceral),  intense  pseudo-membranous  angina  with  cervical  bubo,  and 
signs  of  laryngeal  obstruction. 

Nephritis  is  always  a  serious  complication  and  when  setting  in  with  sup- 
pression of  the  urine  may  quickly  prove  fatal.  It  is  noteworthy,  however, 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  recover. 

Treatment. — The  disease  cannot  be  cut  short  In  the  presence  of 
the  severer  forms  we  are  still  too  often  helpless.  There  is  no  disease  in 
which  the  successful  issue  and  the  avoidance  of  complications  depends 
more  upon  the  skilled  judgment  of  the  physician  and  the  care  with  which 
his  instructions  are  carried  out. 

The  child  should  be  isolated  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  competent 
nurse.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  constant  and  the  ventila- 
tion thorough.  The  child  should  wear  a  light  flannel  night-gown,  and 
the  bedclothing  should  not  be  too  heavy.  The  diet  should  consist  of 
milk,  broths,  and  fresh  fruits,  and  water  should  be  freely  given.  With 
the  fall  of  the  temperature,  the  diet  may  be  increased  and  the  child  may 
gradually  return  to  ordinary  fare.  When  desquamation  begins  the  child 
should  be  thoroughly  rubbed  every  day,  or  every  second  day,  with  sweet 
oil,  which  prevents  the  drying  and  the  diffusion  of  the  scales.  An  occa- 
sional warm  bath  may  then  be  given.  At  any  time  during  the  attack  the 
skin  may  be  sponged  with  warm  water.  The  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
get  up  after  the  temperature  has  been  normal  for  ten  days,  but  for  at 
least  three  weeks  from  this  time  great  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent 
exposure  to  cold.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  renal  complica- 
tions are  very  apt  to  develop  during  the  convalescence,  and  after  all  dan- 
ger is  apparently  past.  Ordinary  cases  do  not  require  any  medicine,  or  at 
the  most  a  simple  fever  mixture,  and  during  convalescence  a  bitter  tonic. 
The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated,  either  with  small  doses  of  calo- 
mel or  with  mild  aperients. 

Special  symptoms  in  the  severe  cases  call  for  treatment. 

When  the  temperature  is  above  103°  the  extremities  may  be  sponged 
with  tepid  water.  In  severe  cases,  with  the  temperature  rapidly  rising,  this 
will  not  suffice,  and  more  thorough  measures  of  hydrotherapy  should  be 
practised.  With  pronounced  delirium  and  nervous  symptoms  the  cold- 
pack  should  be  used.  When  the  temperature  is  rising  rapidly  but  the 
child  is  not  delirious,  he  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature 
of  which  can  be  gradually  lowered.  The  bath  at  a  temperature  of  80°  is 
beneficial.    In  giving  the  cold-pack  a  rubber  sheet  and  a  thick  layer  of 
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'zikCJL^s,  ic/j^'A  ue  Ijhid  apon  a  iofa  or  a  bed,  and  opon  thii  a  sheet, 
vnr;;  oii\  of  o>M  w^zer.  The  naked  cfaild  U  then  laid  opon  it  and 
▼Tikf^ited  i^i  zijt  biankeu.  An  intense  giov  of  beat  qoicklT  foUows  the 
pgvL:T-:r.anr  ciill::^,  and  from  time  to  time  the  blankeu  maj  be  on- 
f  >'lird  and  :Le  chiid  q>rinkJed  with  cold  vater.  The  good  effects  vhieh 
f'/l^yv  :Li«  plan  of  treatment  are  often  striking,  particolarlj  in  allajing 
lijc  dtrLIhum  and  jactiution,  and  procaring  qoiet  and  refreshing  sleep. 
Pareau  will  obj«ect  lesL,  as  a  rale,  to  the  varm  bath  gradoallr  cooled  thin 
U/  aoT  other  form  of  hTdrotherapr.  The  child  mar  be  remored  from  the 
warm  bath,  placed  upon  a  sheet  wrong  oat  of  tolersblj  cold  water,  and 
then  folde«l  in  blankets.  The  ioe-cap  is  Terr  osefol  and  mav  be  kept  con- 
ftantlv  applied  in  cases  in  which  there  b  high  ferer.  Medicinal  antipy- 
retic-ss  are  not  of  much  fierrice  in  comparison  with  cold  water. 

The  throat  sjmptoms,  if  mild,  do  not  reqaire  much  treatment.  Ap- 
plicationje  may  be  ma#ie  with  a  sprsj,  and  if  the  laryngitis  becomes  severe 
the  meaenres  ehoald  be  used  which  will  be  mentioned  under  croop.  Cold 
applications  to  the  neck  are  to  be  preferred  to  hot,  though  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  a  child  to  submit  to  them.  In  connection  with  the  throat 
sjmptoQLs  the  ears  should  be  specially  looked  after,  and  a  careful  disinfec- 
tion of  the  throat  by  suitable  antiseptic  solutions  should  be  practised. 
When  the  inflammation  extends  through  the  tubes  to  the  middle  ear,  the 
practitioner  should  either  himself  daily  examine  the  conditions  of  the 
drum,  or,  when  arailable,  a  specialist  should  be  called  in  to  assist  him  in 
the  case.  The  careful  watchine  of  this  membrane  dav  bv  daT  and  the 
puncturing  of  it  if  the  tension  becomes  too  great  may  save  the  hearing  of 
the  child.  With  the  aid  of  cocaine  the  drum  is  readily  punctured.  The 
operation  may  be  re[)eated  at  intervals  if  the  pain  and  distention  retam. 
No  complication  of  the  disease  is  more  serious  than  this  extension  of  the 
inflammatory  process  to  the  ear. 

The  nephritiri  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  ordinary  cases,  and  indications 
for  treatment  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate  section.  It  is  worth 
mentioning,  however,  that  Jaccoud  insists  upon  the  great  value  of  milk 
diet  in  scarlet  fever  as  a  preventive  of  nephritis. 

Among  other  indications  for  treatment  in  the  disease  is  cardiac  weak- 
ness, which  is  usually  the  result  of  the  direct  action  of  the  poison,  and  is 
best  met  by  stimulants. 

Many  ajK^eifics  have  been  vaunted  in  scarlet  fever,  but  they  are  all  use- 
less. J.  C.  Wilson  recommends  chloral  in  one  or  two  grain  doses  for  a 
child  of  two  or  three  years. 
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VI 11.  MEASLES. 

Definition. — J^  acate,  highly  infectious  disorder,  characterised  by 
an  initial  coryza  and  a  rapidly  spreading  eruption. 

Etiology. — The  infection  of  measles  is  very  intense  and  immunity 
against  attack  not  nearly  so  common  as  in  scarlet  fever.  It  is  a  disease  of 
childhood,  but  unprotected  adults  are  liable  to  the  infection.  Indeed, 
measles  is  more  frequent  in  adults  than  is  scarlet  fever.  Within  the  first 
six  months  of  life  the  liability  is  not  so  marked,  though  I  have  known  in- 
fants of  a  month  and  of  six  weeks  to  be  attacked.  The  sexes  are  equally 
affected.  The  contagion  is  communicated  by  the  breath  and  by  the  secre- 
tions, particularly  those  of  the  nose.  It  may  be  conveyed  by  a  third  per- 
son and  by  fomites. 

The  disease  is  practically  endemic  in  large  centres  of  population,  and 
from  time  to  time  spreads  and  prevails  epidemically.  It  occurs  at  all  sea- 
sous,  but  prevails  more  extensively  during  the  colder  months.  There  is 
no  infectious  disease  in  which  recurrence  is  more  frequent.  There  may 
be  a  second,  third,  or  even  a  fourth  attack. 

The  contagion  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  No  one  of  the  various  or- 
ganisms which  have  been  described  meets  the  requirements  of  Kdch's  law. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Measles  itself  rarely  kills,  but  the  complica- 
tions and  sequelae  combine  to  make  it  a  very  fatal  affection  in  children. 
There  are  no  characteristic  post-mortem  appearances.  The  skin  changes 
are  those  associated  with  an  intense  hypersemia. 

There  is  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly 
of  the  bronchi.  The  fatal  cases  show  almost  invariably  either  broncho- 
pneumonia, capillary  bronchitis  with  patches  of  collapse,  or  less  frequently 
lobar  pneumonia.  The  bronchial  glands  are  invariably  swollen.  Pleurisy 
is  less  common.  During  convalescence  from  measles  there  is  a  special  lia- 
bility to  tuberculous  invasion,  and  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  claims 
a  large  number  of  victims.     The  bronchial  glands  may  also  be  affected. 

The  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  may  be  hyperaemic.  Swelling  of  Peyer's 
glands  is  not  at  all  uncommon  and  may  reach  a  very  intense  grade  in  the 
patches. 

Symptoms. — Ineabation. — This  is  about  ten  days,  but  the  limits  are 
variable,  and  it  may  be  as  long  as  twenty  days.  The  disease  has  been  fre- 
quently inoculated.  In  such  cases  the  incubation  period  is  less  than  ten 
davs. 

Invasion. — The  disease  usually  begins  with  symptoms  of  a  feverish 
cold.  There  are  shiverings  (not  often  a  definite  chill),  marked  coryza, 
sneezing,  running  at  the  nose,  redness  of  the  eyes  and  lids,  with  photo- 
phobia, and  within  twenty-four  hours  cough.  These  early  catarrhal 
symptoms  are  more  marked  in  measles  than  in  any  other  infectious  disease 
of  children.  There  may  be  the  symptoms  so  commonly  associated  with 
an  on-coming  fever — nausea,  vomiting,  and  headache.     The  tongue  is 
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ftirrt-il.     Kxum illation  of  the  throat  may  show  a  reddiah  hjpersinia  or 
some  iiistaiinL'8  ii  distinct  piirk.'tiform  rash.     Occasionally  tbia  spreads  o 
]       a      3      I      ^      u      7      II        the  whole  ijiucous  membrane  4 
the  mouth  with  the  cxcepti 
the  tongue.     The  tempeniti 
this  stage  is  utjually  high,  rei 
iiig  from  103"  to  104°,  ascendiii 
gradually  through  thoaecoadand 
third  days. 

Eruption.  —  Usually  on  tlie 
fourth  day,  when  the  feier 
general  symptt^ms  have  reacl 
tiifir  height,  the  rash  ap] 
upon  the  chi'cks  or  forehead 
the  form  of  small  red  paptil 
which  increase  in  size  and  spi 
over  the  neck  and  thorax.  When 
the  eruption  becomes  well  derel- 
oi>frd  the  face  is  swollen  and  cov- 
ered with  reddish  blotehea,  whtcli  oftim  have  rounded  or  ereecentic  ont- 
lines.  Here  and  there  is  an  intervening  portion  of  nnalTcct^  skin.  At 
this  stage  the  cervic&l  lymph-glands  may  be  slightly  swollen  and  sore. 
The  papulea  can  now  bo  felt  with  the  linger.  Soniotimes  they  are  quit 
ahotty,  but  do  not  extend  deep  into  the  skin.  On  the  trunk  and  extroi 
ties  thv  swelling  of  the  skin  is  not  so  uotiuuable,  the  color  of  the  rush 
80  intenac  and  often  less  uniform.  The  mottled  blotchy  character  of  thff^ 
rush  appears  moat  clearly  on  the  chest  or  the  «b<iomen.  The  rash  la  hy- 
peroemic  and  diaappeara  on  pressure,  but  in  the  more  malignant  caees 
it  may  beoome  [letochial.  The  general  syniptonie  do  not  abate  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  eruption.  They  persist  until  the  end  of  the  fifth 
or  the  sixth  day,  when  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  nil  the  symptoms  b«- 
r.ome  mitigated.  Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  rash  may  be 
tioned  the  devel«pment  of  numerous  miliary  vesicles  and  the 
ronco  of  iieteehitp,  which  are  seen  occaaionally  even  in  cases  of  model 
severity. 

DesquamatiOD- — After  i>ersisting  for  two  or  three  days  the  rash 
ally  fadt-H  and   destpiaiimtion   iwura  in  the  form  of   very  fine  bl 
si^alea,  which  may  bo  diHicult  to  see  and  are  wholly  unlike  the 
foliation  in  sourlet  fever. 

The  catarrhal  symptoms   gradually   disappear  and   convaleacence 
rapidly  eatablished. 

In  epidemics  of  measles  atj^iical  cases  are  common.  The  rash 
appear  early,  within  thirty-six  hours  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms;  o 
the  uther  hand,  it  may  be  delayed  until  the  sixth  day.  Aa  in  other  e: 
tln-ms,  when  many  oases  occur  in  a  household,  one  of  the  children 
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have  all  the  initial  symptoms  and  **  sicken  for  the  disease,"  as  it  is  said, 
but  no  eruption  appear. 

The  most  serious  variety  of  measles  is  that  in  which  hemorrhages  oc- 
cur— ^the  morbilli  hcBmorrhagici.  In  general  practice  these  cases  are  very 
uncommon.  Occasionally  in  institutions,  particularly  when  the  hygienic 
surroundings  are  bad,  one  or  two  cases  develop  during  an  epidemic.  It 
has  been  frequently  seen  in  camps  and  when  the  disease  is  freshly  im- 
ported into  a  native  population,  as  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  During  the  civil 
war,  as  shown  by  Smart's  statistics,  some  cases  occurred. 

In  this  form  the  disease  sets  in  with  much  greater  intensity,  the  rash 
becomes  petechial,  haemorrhages  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes,  the 
constitutional  depression  is  very  great,  and  death  occurs  early  from  tox- 
aemia. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — These  are  met  with  chiefly  in  the 
respiratory  system.  The  danger  comes  from  the  existing  bronchitis, 
which  is  apt  to  extend  into  the  smaller  tubes  and  lead  to  collapse  and 
broncho-pneumonia.  When  limited  in  extent  this  causes  only  aggrava- 
tion of  the  cough  and  persistence  of  the  fever  (symptoms  which  gradually 
abate),  and  convalescence  is  rapid ;  but  in  debilitated  children,  more  par- 
ticularly in  institutions  and  among  the  lower  classes,  this  complication  is 
extremely  grave  and  is  responsible  for  the  high  death-rate  from  measles 
in  the  community.  In  some  instances  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a 
suffocative  catarrh,  the  result  of  a  wide-spread  involvement  of  the  smaller 
tubes.  The  description  of  the  condition  will  be  found  under  the  section 
Broncho-pneumonia.  Lobar  pneumonia  is  less  common  and  perhaps  less 
dangerous. 

Laryngitis  is  not  uncommon  :  the  voice  becomes  husky  and  the  cough 
croupy  in  character.  CEdema  of  the  glottis  is  very  rare.  Pseudo- mem- 
branous inflammation  of  the  pharynx  and  larynx  may  occur  and  prove 
fatal.  In  debilitated  infants  severe  stomatitis  or  even  cancrum  oris  may 
develop. 

Catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  is  not  very  uncommon,  and 
may  proceed  to  suppuration  and  to  perforation  of  the  drum.  The  con- 
junctival catarrh  rarely  leads  to  further  trouble,  though  occasionally  the 
inflammation  becomes  purulent. 

Intestinal  catarrh  is  common  in  some  epidemics,  and  there  may  be  the 
symptoms  of  acute  colitis. 

Nephritis  is  an  exceedingly  rare  complication. 

Of  the  sequelae  of  measles,  tuberculosis  is  the  most  important — either 
an  involvement  of  the  bronchial  glands,  a  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  a  tuber- 
culous broncho-pneumonia. 

Among  the  rarer  sequelae  of  measles  are  paralyses.  Hemiplegia  is 
very  rare,  but  cases  of  paraplegia  have  been  described.     Thomas  Barlow  * 
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reports  a  fatal  case  in  which  the  symptoms  occurred  early,  the  paraly- 
sis extended  rapidly  and  involved  the  upper  limbs,  and  death  took  place 
on  the  eleventh  day.  Marked  vascular  changes  were  found  in  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  were  believed  to  depend  on  an  early  dissemi- 
nated myelitis.  Examination  of  the  peripheral  nerves  was  not  made. 
Similar  cases  are  met  with  in  the  literature,  and  they  probably  come  under 
the  division  of  the  post-febrile  polyneuritis,  though  of  course  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  them,  such  as  Barlow's  case,  may  be  due  to  a  rapidly 
ascending  myelitis. 

DiagnofiiB. — From  scarlet  fever,  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
confounded,  measles  is  distinguished  by  the  longer  initial  stage  with  char- 
acteristic symptoms,  and  the  blotcliy  irregular  character  of  the  rash, 
which  is  so  unlike  the  diffuse  uniform  erythema  of  scarlet  fever.  Occa- 
sionally in  measles,  when  the  throat  is  very  sore  and  the  eruption  pretty 
diffuse,  there  may  at  first  be  difficulty  in  determining  which  diBease  is 
present,  but  a  few  days  should  suffice  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  It  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  from  rotheln.  I  have  more  than 
once  known  practitioners  of  large  experience  unable  to  agree  upon  a 
diagnosis.  The  shorter  prodromal  stage,  the  slighter  fever  in  many  cases, 
are  perhaps  the  most  important  features.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  definitely 
about  the  distinctions  in  the  rash,  though  perhaps  the  more  uniform  dis- 
tribution and  the  absence  of  the  crescentic  arrangement  are  more  constant 
in  rotheln. 

The  conditions  under  wliich  measles  may  be  mistaken  for  small-pox 
have  already  been  described.  Of  drug  eruptions,  that  induced  by  copaiba 
is  very  like  measles,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  fever 
and  catarrh. 

Prognoais. — The  mortality  bills  of  large  cities  show  what  a  serious 
disease  measles  is  in  a  community.  Among  the  eruptive  fevers  it  ranks 
third  in  the  death-rate.  The  mortality  from  the  disease  itself  is  not 
high,  but  the  pulmonary  complications  render  it  one  of  the  most  ssrions 
of  the  diseases  of  children. 

In  some  epidemics  the  disease  is  of  great  severity.  In  institutions  and 
in  armies  the  death-rate  is  often  high.  The  fever  itself  is  rarely  a  source 
of  danger.  The  extension  of  the  catarrhal  symptoms  to  the  finer  tubes  is 
the  most  serious  indication. 

Treatment. — Confinement  to  bed  in  a  well- ventilated  room  and  a 
milk  diet  are  the  only  measures  necessary  in  cases  of  uncomplicated 
measles.  The  fever  rarely  reaches  a  dangerous  height.  If  it  does  it  may 
be  lowered  by  sponging  or  by  the  tepid  bath  gradually  reduced.  If  the 
rash  docs  not  come  out  well,  warm  drinks  and  a  hot  bath  will  hasten  its 
maturation.  The  bowels  should  be  freely  opened.  If  the  cough  is  dis- 
tressing, paregoric  and  a  mixture  of  ipecacuanha  wine  and  squills  should 
be  given.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the 
fever  subsides.      During  desquamation  the  skin  should  be  oiled  daily. 
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and  warm  baths  given  to  facilitate  the  process.  The  convalescence 
from  measles  is  the  most  important  stage  of  the  disease.  Watchfulness 
and  care  may  prevent  serious  pulmonary  complications.  The  frequency 
with  which  the  mothers  of  children  with  simple  or  tuberculous  broncho- 
pneumonia tell  ns  that  'Uhe  child  caught  cold  after  measles,"  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  mortality  bills  should  make  us  extremely  careful  in 
our  management  of  this  affection. 


IX.  RUBELLA  {Rotheln,  German  Measlta). 

This  exanthem  has  also  the  names  of  rubeola  notha,  or  epidemic  rose- 
ola, and,  as  it  is  supposed  to  present  features  common  to  both,  has  been  also 
known  as  hybrid  measles  or  hybrid  scarlet  fever.  It  is  now  generally  re- 
garded, however,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  affection. 

Etiology. — It  is  propagated  by  contagion  and  spreads  with  great 
rapidity.  It  frequently  attacks  adults,  and  the  occurrence  of  either 
measles  or  scarlet  fever  in  childhood  is  no  protection  against  it.  The 
epidemics  of  it  are  often  very  extensive. 

Symptoms. — These  are  usually  mild,  and  it  is  altogether  a  less  seri- 
ous affection  than  measles.  Very  exceptionally,  as  in  the  epidemics  studied 
by  Cheadle,  the  symptoms  are  severe. 

The  stage  of  incubation  ranges  from  ten  to  twelve  days. 

In  the  stage  of  invasion  there  are  chilliness,  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  legs,  and  coryza.  There  may  be  very  slight  fever.  In  30  per 
cent  of  Edwards's  cases  the  temperature  did  not  rise  above  100**.  The 
duration  of  this  stage  is  somewhat  variable.  The  rash  usually  appears  on 
the  first  day,  some  writers  say  on  the  second,  and  others  again  give  the 
duration  of  the  stage  of  invasion  as  three  days.  Griffith  places  it  at  two 
days.  The  eruption  comes  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  chest,  and 
gradually  extends  so  that  within  twenty-four  hours  it  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  body.  It  may  be  the  first  symptom  noted  by  the  mother.  The 
eruption  consists  of  a  number  of  round  or  oval,  slightly  raised  spots,  pink- 
ish-red in  color,  usually  discrete,  but  sometimes  confluent. 

The  color  of  the  rash  is  somewhat  brighter  than  in  measles.  The 
patches  are  less  distinctly  crescentic.  After  persisting  for  two  or  three 
days  (sometimes  longer),  it  gradually  fades  and  there  is  a  slight  fur- 
faraceous  desquamation.  The  rash  persists  as  a  rule  longer  than  in  scar- 
let fever  or  measles,  and  the  skin  is  slightly  stained  after  it.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  are  frequently  swollen,  and,  when  the  eruption 
is  very  intense  and  diffuse,  the  lymph-glands  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

There  are  no  special  complications.  The  disease  usually  progresses 
favorably;  but  in  rare  instances,  as  in  those  reported  by  Cheadle,  the 
symptoms  are  of  greater  severity.     Albuminuria  may  occur  and  even 
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nephritis.  Pneumonia  and  colitis  have  been  present  in  some  epidemics. 
Icterus  has  been  seen. 

Diagnosis. — The  mildness  of  the  case,  the  slightness  of  the  prodromal 
symptoms,  the  mildness  or  the  absence  of  the  fever,  the  more  diffuse 
character  of  the  nish,  its  rose-red  color,  and  the  early  enlargement  of  the 
cervical  glands,  are  the  chief  points  of  distinction  between  rotheln  and 
measles. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  a  simple  febrile  affection.  It  is  well  to  keep 
the  child  in  bed,  though  this  may  be  difficult,  as  the  patient  rarely  feels 
ill. 

X.  EPIDEMIC  PAROTITIS  (Mumps). 

Definition* — An  infectious  disease,  characterised  by  inflammation  of 
the  parotid  gland.  The  testes  in  males  and  the  ovaries  and  breasts  in 
females  are  sometimes  involved. 

Etiology. — The  nature  of  the  virus  is  unknown.  It  is  probably  a 
micro-organism,  and  a  bacillus  parotidis  has  been  described. 

The  affection  has  all  the  characters  of  an  epidemic  disease.  It  is 
said  to  be  endemic  in  certain  localities,  and  probably  is  so  in  large 
centres  of  population.  At  certain  seasons,  particularly  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  months,  the  number  of  cases  increases  rapidly.  It  is  met  most 
frequently  in  childhood  and  adolescence.  Very  young  infants  and  adults 
are  seldom  attacked.  Males  are  somewhat  more  frequently  affected  than 
females.  In  institutions  and  schools  the  disease  has  been  known  to  attack 
over  90  per  cent  of  all  the  children.  It  may  be  curiously  localised  in  a 
city  or  district.  The  disease  is  contagious  and  spreads  from  patient  to 
patient 

A  remarkable  idiopathic,  non-specific  parotitis  may  follow  injury  or 
disease  of  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  Stephen  Paget*  has  collected 
101  cases  of  this  kind,  the  majority  of  which  were  not  associated  with 
septic  processes. 

Ssnnptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  is  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
and  there  are  rarely  any  symptoms  during  this  stage.  The  invasion  is 
marked  by  fever,  which  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101°,  but  in 
exceptionally  severe  cases  going  up  to  103**  or  104®.  The  child  com- 
plains of  pain  just  below  the  ear  on  one  side.  Here  a  slight  swelling  is 
noticed,  which  increases  gradually,  until,  within  forty-eight  hours,  there  is 
great  enlargement  of  the  neck  and  side  of  the  cheek.  The  swelling  passes 
forward  in  front  of  the  ear,  and  back  beneath  the  sterno-cleido  muscle.  The 
other  side  usually  becomes  affected  within  a  day  or  two.  The  submaxil- 
lary glands  may  also  be  involved.  The  greatest  inconvenience  is  experi- 
enced in  taking  food,  for  the  i)atient  is  unable  to  open  the  mouth,  and 
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even  speech  and  deglutition  become  difficult  There  may  be  an  increase 
in  the  secretion  of  the  saliva,  but  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the  case.  There 
is  seldom  great  pain,  but,  instead,  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  and 
tightness.    There  may  be  earache  and  slight  impairment  of  hearing. 

After  persisting  for  from  seven  to  ten  days^  the  swelling  gradually 
sabfiides  and  the  child  rapidly  regains  his  strength  and  health.  Relapse 
rarely  if  ever  occurs. 

Occasionally  the  disease  b  very  severe  and  characterised  by  high 
fever,  delirium,  and  great  prostration.  The  patient  may  even  lapse  into 
a  typhoid  condition. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  disease  is  a  tendency  to 
involvement  of  the  testes.  This  most  frequently  occurs  after  the  affec- 
tion of  the  salivary  glands  has  subsided.  The  swelling  may  be  great,  and 
occasionally  effusion  takes  place  into  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  orchitis 
is  in  some  instances  unilateral,  involving  the  right  testicle.  The  inflam- 
mation increases  for  three  or  four  days,  and  resolution  takes  place  gradu- 
ally. Occasionally  there  may  be  a  muco-purulent  discharge.  In  severe 
cases  atrophy  may  follow.     Orchitis  is  rarely  seen  before  puberty. 

A  vulvo- vaginitis  sometimes  occurs  in  girls,  and  the  breasts  may  be> 
come  enlarged  and  tender.    Involvement  of  the  ovaries  is  rare. 

Gromplications  and  SequelsB. — Of  these  the  cerebral  affections 
are  perhaps  the  most  serious.  As  already  mentioned,  there  may  be  de- 
lirium and  high  fever.  In  rare  instances  meningitis  has  been  found. 
Hemiplegia  and  coma  may  also  occur.  A  majority  of  the  fatal  cases  are 
associated  with  meningeal  symptoms.  These,  of  course,  are  very  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  of  the  disease ;  yet,  in  the  Index  Catalogue, 
under  this  caption,  there  are  six  fatal  eases  mentioned.  In  some  epi- 
demics the  cerebral  complications  are  much  more  marked  than  in  others. 
Acute  mania  has  occurred,  and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  insanity 
following  the  disease. 

Arthritis  is  an  occasional  complication.  Albuminuria,  with  convul- 
sions, has  been  described.     Fatal  cases  have  occurred  from  acute  uraemia. 

Suppuration  of  the  gland  is  an  extremely  rare  complication  in  genuine 
idiopathic  mumps.  Gangrene  has  occasionally  occurred.  The  special 
senses  may  be  seriously  involved.  Many  cases  of  deafness  have  been  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  or  following  mumps.  The  deafness,  unfortu- 
nately, may  be  permanent.  Affections  of  the  eye  are  rare,  but  atrophy  of 
the  optic  nerve  has  been  described. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  usually  easy.  The  position  of  the 
swelling  in  front  of  and  below  the  ear  and  the  elevation  of  the  lobe  on  tlie 
affected  side  definitely  fix  the  locality  of  the  swelling.  In  children  in- 
flammation of  the  parotid,  apart  from  ordinary  mumps,  is  excessively  rare. 

Treatment. — It  is  well  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  during  the  height 
of  the  disease.  The  bowels  should  be»  freely  opened,  and  the  patient  given 
a  light  liquid  diet     No  medicine  is  required  unless  the  fever  is  high,  in 
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vhich  exse  aconite  maj  be  gi^en.  Cold  compreaaes  mmj  be  placed  on  the 
gUc'L  bQi  children,  as  a  rule,  prefer  hot  applicationa.  A  pad  of  cotton 
viddinz  ccirered  with  oiled  dlk  i^  the  b^  application.  Soppnration 
is  aim*:*?:  unknown,  and  need  not  be  dreaded,  even  though  the  gland  be- 
CiC*me  very  tense.  Sboold  redness  and  tenderness  develop,  leeches  may 
b«r  TUfed.  With  delirium  and  head  symptoms  the  ice-cap  may  be  applied. 
Ir.  a  r«c*bast  subject*  unless  the  signs  of  constitntional  depression  are  ex- 
treme, a  free  venesection  may  do  good.  For  the  orchitis,  rest,  with  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  swollen  gland  with  cotton-wool,  is  nsnally 
sofficient. 

XI.  WHOOPING-COUGH. 

Definition. — \  specific  affection  characterised  by  conrolsiTe  cough 
and  a  long-drawn  inspiration,  during  which  the  "•  whoop  ^  is  produced* 

Btiology. — The  disease  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  but  sporadic  cases 
appear  in  a  community  from  time  to  time.  It  is  directly  contagions  from 
person  to  person;  but  dwelling-rooms,  houses,  school-rooms,  and  other 
localities  may  be  infected  by  a  sick  child.  It  is,  however,  in  this  way  less 
infectious  tlian  other  diseases,  and  is  probably  most  often  taken  by  direct 
contact.  The  nature  of  the  virus  is  still  doubtful,  many  organisms  hav- 
ing been  described  in  the  sputum.  The  observations  of  Afanassjew  in 
1887  have  been  the  most  satisfactory.  lie  has  cultivated  a  short  bacillos, 
which  grows  with  well-marked  characters,  and,  when  inoculated  into  the 
trachea  of  animals,  produces  a  catarrhal  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Coniil  and  Babes*  conclude  that  the  organism  has  not  charac- 
teristics sufficiently  pronounced,  or  an  influence  on  animals  sufficiently 
characteristic,  to  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is  specific.  Epidemics  prevail  for 
two  or  three  months,  usually  during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  have  a 
curious  relation  to  other  diseases,  often  preceding  or  following  measles, 
less  frequently  scarlet  fever. 

Children  between  the  first  and  second  dentition  are  commonlv  affected. 
Sucklings  are.  however,  not  exempt,  and  I  have  seen  very  severe  attacks 
in  infants  under  six  weeks.  It  is  stated  that  girls  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  boys.  Adults  and  old  people  are  sometimes  attacked,  and  in 
the  aged  it  may  be  a  very  serious  affection.  Many  persons  possess  immu- 
nity aguinst  the  disease,  and,  though  frequently  exposed*  escape.  Delicate 
anaemic  children  with  nasal  or  bronchial  catarrh  are  more  subject  to  the 
disease  than  others.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  Reports,  the 
disease  is  more  than  twice  as  fatal  in  the  ne?ro  race  than  in  others. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Whoo])ing-congh  itself  has  no  s]»ecial  patho- 
logical changes.  In  fatal  cases  pulmonary  complications,  {particularly 
broncho-pneumonia,  are  usually  present.     C*ollapse  and  compensatory  em- 

*  Les  Bacteries,  1890. 
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ph3r8ema,  yesicular  and  interstitial,  arc  found,  and  the  tracheal  and  bron- 
chial glands  are  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — Catarrhal  and  paroxysmal  stages  can  be  recognized. 
There  is  a  yariable  period  of  incubation  of  from  seven  to  ten  days.  In 
the  catarrhal  stage  the  child  has  the  symptoms  of  an  ordinary  cold, 
which  may  begin  with  slight  fever,  running  at  the  nose,  injection  of 
the  eyes,  and  a  bronchial  cough,  usually  dry  and  sometimes  giving  indi- 
cations of  a  spasmodic  character.  The  fever  is  usually  not  high,  and 
slight  attention  is  paid  to  the  symptoms,  which  are  thought  to  be  those 
of  an  ordinary  cold.  After  lasting  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  instead 
of  subsiding,  the  cough  becomes  worse  and  more  convulsive  in  char- 
acter. 

The  paroxysmal  stagSy  marked  by  the  characteristic  cough,  dates  from 
the  first  appearance  of  the  "  whoop."  The  fit  begins  with  a  series  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  short  coughs  of  increasing  intensity,  and  then  with  a 
deep  inspiration  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  lungs,  making  the  '^  whoop," 
which  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  and  from  which  the  disease  takes  its 
name.  This  loud  inspiratory  sound  may  sometimes  precede  the  series  of 
spasmodic  expiratory  efforts.  Several  coughing-fits  may  succeed  each  other 
until  a  tenacious  mucus  is  expectorated.  This  may  be  small  in  amount, 
but  after  a  series  of  coughing-fits  a  considerable  quantity  may  be  expec- 
torated. Not  infrequently  it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  or  by  a  combina- 
tion of  cough  and  regurgitation.  There  may  be  only  four  or  five  of  these 
attacks  in  the  day,  or  in  severe  cases  they  may  recur  every  half-hour. 
During  the  attack  the  thorax  is  very  strongly  compressed  by  the  powerful 
expiratory  efforts,  and,  as  very  little  air  passes  in  through  the  glottis,  there 
are  signs  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood ;  the  face  becomes  swollen  and 
congested,  the  veins  are  prominent,  the  eyeballs  protrude,  and  the  con- 
junctivae become  deeply  engorged.  Suffocation  indeed  seems  imminent, 
when  with  a  deep  crowing  inspiration  air  enters  the  lungs  and  the 
color  is  quickly  restored.  Children  are  usually  terrified  at  the  onset,  and 
run  at  once  to  the  mother  or  nurse  to  be  supported  during  the  attack. 
Few  diseases  are  more  painful  to  witness.  In  severe  paroxysms  vomiting 
is  frequent  and  the  sphincters  may  be  opened. 

An  ulcer  under  the  tongue  is  a  very  common  event,  and  was  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

During  the  attack,  if  the  chest  be  examined,  the  resonance  is  defective 
in  the  expiratory  stage,  full  and  clear  during  the  deep,  crowing  inspiration ; 
but  on  auscultation  during  the  latter  there  may  be  no  vesicular  murmur 
heard,  owing  to  the  slowness  with  which  the  air  passes  the  narrowed  glot- 
tis.    Bronchial  rdles  are  occasionally  heard. 

Among  circumstances  which  precipitate  an  attack  are  emotion,  such 
as  crying,  and  any  irritation  about  the  tliroat.  Even  the  act  of  swallowing 
sometimes  seems  sufficient.  In  a  close  dusty  atmosphere  tlie  coughing- 
fits  are  more  frequent     After  lasting  for  three  or  four  weeks  the  attacks 
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bcfcome  lighter  and  finally  cea^e.  In  cases  of  ordinary  sererity  the  course 
of  the  disease  is  rarelv  under  six  weeks. 

The  complications  and  sequels  of  whooping-cough  are  important 
During  the  extensive  venous  congestion  haemorrhages  are  very  apt  to  oc- 
cur in  the  form  of  petechia?,  particularly  about  the  forehead,  ecchymoais  of 
the  conjunctivae,  epistaxiB,  and  occasionally  haemoptysis.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  boweb  is  rare.  During  the  paroxysm  convulsions  may  occur, 
due  fx*rhap6  to  the  extreme  engorgement  of  the  cerebral  cortex.  Very 
rarely  hemiplegia  or  monoplegia  follows.  Sudden  death  has  been  caused 
by  extensive  suhxlural  haemorrhage.  Whooping-cough  must  be  regarded 
as  a  very  unusual  cause  of  cerebral  palsy  in  children.  It  was  associated 
with  three  cases  of  my  series  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  cases,  but  in 
none  of  them  did  the  hemiplegia  come  on  during  the  paroxysm,  as  in  a 
case  reported  by  8.  West 

The  persistent  vomiting  may  induce  marked  anaemia  and  wasting. 
The  pulmonary  complications  which  follow  whooping-cough  are  extremely 
serious.  During  the  severe  coughing-spells  interstital  emphysema  may  be 
induced,  more  rarely  pneumothorax.  I  saw  one  instance  in  which  rupture 
occurred,  evidently  near  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  the  air  passed  along  the 
trachea  and  reached  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  neck,  a  condition 
which  has  been  known  to  become  general.  Broncho-pneumonia,  with  its 
accompanying  collapse,  is  the  most  frequent  pulmonary  complication  and 
carries  off  a  large  number  of  children.  It  may  be  simple,  but  in  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  cases  the  process  is  tuberculous.  Pleurisy  is 
sometimes  met  with  and  occasionally  lobar  pneumonia.  Enlargement  of 
the  bronchial  glands  is  very  common  in  whooping-cough  and  has  been 
thought  to  cause  the  disease.  It  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  produce 
duliicss  upon  the  manubrium.  The  heart  stands  the  strain  of  whooping- 
cough  remarkably  well.  During  the  spasm  the  radial  pulse  is  small,  the 
right  heart  engorged,  and  during  and  after  the  attack  the  cardiac  action  is 
very  much  disturbed.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  serious  damage 
ever  results.  Possibly  some  of  the  cases  of  severe  valvular  disease  in  chil- 
dren who  have  had  neither  rheumatism  nor  scarlet  fever  may  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  terrible  heart  strain  during  a  prolonged  attack  of  whooping- 
cough,  llenal  complications  are  very  uncommon.  Sugar  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  urine. 

Diagnosifl. — So  distinctive  is  the  ^^  whoop  "  of  the  disease  that  the 
diagnosis  is  very  easy ;  but  occasionally  there  are  doubtful  cases,  particu- 
larly during  epidemics,  in  which  a  series  of  expiratory  coughs  occurs  with- 
out any  inspiratory  crow. 

Prognosis. — Taken  with  its  complications,  whooping-cough  must  be 
regarded  as  a  very  fatal  affection.  According  to  Dolan  it  ranks  third 
among  the  fatal  diseases  of  children  in  England,  where  the  death-rate 
per  million  from  this  disease  is  five  thousand  annually.  The  younger 
the  infant  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  serious  complications.     The 
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deaths  are  chiefly  among  children  of  the  poor  and  among  delicate  in- 
fants. 

Treatment. — Parents  should  be  warned  of  the  serious  nature  of 
whooping-cough,  the  gravity  of  which  is  scarcely  appreciated  by  the 
pablic.  Particular  care  should  be  taken  that  children  suspected  of  the 
disease  are  not  sent  to  the  public  schools  or  exposed  in  any  way  so  that 
other  children  can  become  contaminated.  There  is  more  reprehensible 
neglect  in  connection  with  this  than  with  any  other  disease.  The  medi. 
cinal  treatment  of  whooping-cough  is  most  unsatisfactory.  Like  other 
infectious  disorders  it  runs  its  course  practically  uninfluenced  in  a  majority 
of  cases  by  drugs.  In  the  catarrhal  stage  when  there  is  fever  the  child 
should  be  in  bed  and  a  saline  fever  mixture  administered.  If  the  cough  is 
distressing,  ipecacuanha  wine  and  paregoric  may  be  given.  For  the  par- 
oxysmal  stage  a  suspiciously  long  list  of  remedies  has  been  recommended, 
twenty-two  in  one  popular  text-book  on  therapeutics.  If  the  disease  is 
due,  as  seems  probable,  to  a  germ  growing  upon  and  irritating  the  bron- 
chial mucosa,  a  germicidal  plan  of  treatment  seems  highly  rational  and 
persistent  attempts  should  be  made  to  discover  a  suitable  remedy.  Quinine 
placed  upon  the  tongue ;  resorcin  in  one-per-cent  solutions,  swabbed  fre- 
quently on  the  throat ;  two  or  three  grains  of  iodoform  to  an  ounce  of 
starch  powder;  a  spray  of  carbolic  acid — have  all  been  warmly  recom- 
mended. J.  Lewis  Smith  advises  the  use  of  the  steam  atomizer  with  a 
solution  of  carbolic  acid,  chloride  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  potassium 
in  glycerin.  Jacobi  regards  belladonna  as  the  most  satisfactory  remedy. 
He  gives  it  in  full  doses,  as  much  as  one  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the  root  or 
the  extract  to  a  child  of  six  or  eight  months  three  times  a  day.  It  should 
be  given  in  sufficient  doses  to  produce  the  cutaneous  flush.  For  the 
nervous  element  in  the  disease  antipyrin  has  been  used  with  apparent 
success. 

After  the  severity  of  the  attack  has  mitigated  and  convalescence  has 
begun,  the  child  should  be  watched  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  just 
at  this  period  that  the  fatal  broncho-pneumonias  are  apt  to  develop.  The 
coagh  sometimes  persists  for  months  and  the  child  remains  weak  and  deli- 
cate. Change  of  air  should  be  tried.  Such  a  patient  should  be  fed  with 
care,  and  given  tonics  and  cod-liver  oil. 


XII.  INFLUENZA  {La  Grippe), 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterised  by  great  prostration 
and  often  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  the  respiratory 
and  gastro-intestinal.  There  is  a  marked  liability  to  serious  complications, 
particularly  pneumonia. 

Epidemics  appear  at  intervals  and  spread  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
so  that  in  a  few  weeks  an  entire  continent  may  be  involved.     The  dis- 
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wuso  luw  Innm  known  for  several  centuries,  and  there  have  been  within 
tlio  \n\sl  tifty  youi*s  several  extensive  outbreaks,  notably  those  of  1833, 
184T-*48«  ami  tlio  recent  outbreak  in  1889-'90.  Many  of  the  epidemics 
lm\o  8tartiHl  in  Uussia,  hence  the  name  Russian  fever.  In  October  of 
ISSl^  it  pn^vaiKnl  extensively  in  St.  Petersburg.  During  November  and 
IKwnilvr  it  spread  to  Germany,  France,  and  western  £urope,  appearing 
in  l^nuion  abv>ut  the  end  of  December.  Cases  appeared  in  this  country 
aUmt  i'hristmass  and  the  disease  rapidly  became  epidemic 

Btiology. — The  conditions  which  favor  its  development  and  rapid 
spTX'Ad  are  unknown,  and  the  exhaustive  literature  of  the  past  year  has 
not  brought  us  nearer  a  solution  of  the  problem.  It  appears  to  be  in* 
do)H'ndont  of  meteorological  conditions.  While  some  authorities  hold 
that  the  afttvtion  is  due  to  a  miasmatic  material  in  the  atmosphere,  others 
pri^l^hly  more  ivrreotly  hold  that  it  is  due  to  a  specific  vims  of  the 
nu\$t  intense  infeotiveness.  Like  other  rapidly  spreading  diseases,  it  is 
\\M\w>vd  along  lines  of  travel  The  bacteriological  examinationa  which 
haw  been  made  in  large  numbers  of  cases  leave  us  still  in  doabt,  and  the 
x^uif;\l  ohank'tor  of  the  germs  found  by  reliable  obsenrerv  indicates  that 
tho  inK"  virus  has  not  yet  been  detected.  The  pas  orgammis  and  the 
4icy»^*.^«iVit.<  /iM^M moitiip  have  been  found  ofi^enesi,  but  these  are  wide- 
$AM\\a.i  \>;^nisms  and  are  probably  not  associated  in  a  caundve  manner 
%nh  iho  dis^?4i£^\ 

Xartdd  Anatomy. — UncomplicaKd  caaee  recover.  In  the  delicate 
a?)  ^  ao>«i  alx^ne  do  we  £iee  fatal  re$a}t&  and  then  onjy  frc«  the  intenaity 
Af  the  foTter  or  thi^  prv^found  depnessat^n.  In^ecrion  aztd  svelliiig  of  the 
Tibarx-ncoal  and  laryngeal  mucosa.  b7^:inchi:i&.  azhi  a  caxarriial  oondition  of 
ihf  ssTv.ma^'^h  and  intestines  may  lie  vvtrstni. 

Tbf  ^v^mplioaiions  aiv  very  varit^d-  SrT«H:  ':«rcair2iha&.  lobar  and  lobo* 
W  T«)«»j:To^r*ia.,  and  nophnii*  mav  t-iisL 

SijrmpMlllS. — In  many  c^aa^  ibe  hTLbck  i-jomOt  n«nsldc«  an  ordinary 
.^larrh  ^:ih  slicht  fever,  drvstss  ai^d  Fwt^.Vrx  v^  uie  ziaoJ  mwoom^  and 
vt»ox  :T>^T^u»r  in  the  s^vrt-iic^n.  Is  Hit  K^tsfr  caas  ii»  oceTa  is  anb- 
s»*:iKr\  o"  alt^'i:!^  aiiii  iht*  ?TmT»v«mf  hrt  ibiiK  i^  ac  iLfw5ii«i  ctf  fviring 
jC**».?i>^  i.:  :•»  vorjn .  A  s^irikiiii:  ftiamr^  if  liit  sevir?-  nervouf 
w*.  \hi  i^i.:m'U  \hv  h(uida:bt\  t^t:  in  tIh  tiai-k  aiii  m'S^  and  i 
^»;l!5^  »>  .:  iirLiT^v:  or  ':%t»k:vTi.  'Vl";:!  \hi  txi^t^cjiiL  i^  demrtK'  and 
iSo-^r  j>  1^  jif!iv'Tj.^r.  :r.  ¥i.i:L  'I'rit'sit  friLTanntf  art  ma?i  nrnnnnnwid.  I^ 
h*^  t.n.  iii;,x  !v  lUMHktsv  A«^.^:'akTt*i  wiii:  in**SK  h  h  iiniFirKDOL  and  cardiac 
v:-».ii^:H5^  .11  :  I.:  ^..'*,i;v^r:j,.T.  it  'in  ii.U'ii-iiTT  L»f  lilt  j-p^?e^.  and  «nn«ia3e§ 
*-:^^*x  jijji-'n.  '.i      "in  pr.is;  J?  ft^'Ti'it.  •oisul.-  wic  iMtmirTrfini.     I^ualli  may 

.'v  ;ji  \*'  irsiiH.  X  ".r.  sb^,\cihV}K%i,  V  :i.  Ti!iTn.nii»i.Uk  Zi'-isii^w^  uaf  reXKWTsed 
-fc"  .  *^t  .•.•;s:^  ii:  .j;?s.v\\*  ■"  *#*«  h^r:  *  f  »l.ii»w:iLr  :i*fiut»i;sfc.  ?*t?mib«ral  x»en- 
-i^  x.-Kx  iv^;  v,r'x  i;tKMninj»«:.  ;l  uit  iasc  eiuiYt^mu      -¥<wTn.~  o.^ir-or^  are 
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not  infrequent.  Inaptitude  for  mental  exertion,  depression  of  spirits,  eyen 
insanity,  may  follow  an  attack. 

Affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  are  the  most  serious.  Many  cases 
present  an  intense  bronchitis^  involving  the  large  and  small  tubes  and 
coming  on  with  high  fever,  sometimes  with  delirium.  An  intense  general 
bronchitis  was  common  during  the  recent  epidemic.  In  children  it  may 
be  complicated  with  broncho-pneumonia.  By  far  the  most  serious  and 
fatal  complication  is  pneumonia^  which  may  follow  the  bronchitis,  or  set 
in  with  well-characterised  symptoms.  Sometimes  the  symptoms  may  at 
first  be  obscure  and  the  pneumonia  atjrpical.  Thus,  after  an  initial  rigor, 
with  some  dyspnoea  and  high  fever,  the  local  signs  may  be  obscure  and  it 
may  not  be  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  even  later,  that  the  physical 
signs  of  a  pneumonia  are  detected.  The  sputa  may  not  be  rusty  until  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day.  The  crisis  may  be  deferred  or  the  defervescence  may 
be  by  lysis.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases,  however^  run  a  normal 
course.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  nothing  special  or  peculiar  in  the 
pneumonia ;  all  the  anomalies  which  have  been  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
influenza  are  found  in  any  large  series  of  cases.  Abscess  of  the  lung  may 
follow.  Pleurisy  is  not  an  uncommon  complication,  and  empyema  may 
develop. 

The  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  may  be  marked ;  thus,  with  the  initial 
fever,  there  may  be  nausea  and  vomiting.  Diarrhoea  is  not  uncommon ; 
indeed,  the  brunt  of  the  catarrhal  process  may  fall  upon  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucosa. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  offers  no  difficulties  when  it  occurs  in  epi- 
demic form.  Coryza  is  not  always  present,  and  the  symptoms  may  be 
those  of  general  fever  with  great  prostration.  In  other  instances  the  bron- 
chitis may  be  an  important  feature.  The  severe  prostration,  fever,  de- 
lirium, with  the  initial  bronchitis,  and  occasionally  epistaxis,  may  lead  to 
the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.  The  complications  are,  as  a  rule,  readily 
recognised,  though  at  first  the  symptoms  of  the  pneumonia  may  be  some- 
what indefinite. 

Treatment. — In  every  case  the  disease  should  be  regarded  as  serious, 
and  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  until  the  fever  has  completely 
disappeared.  In  this  way  alone  can  serious  complications  be  avoided. 
From  the  outset  the  treatment  should  be  supporting,  and  the  patient 
should  be  carefully  fed  and  well  nursed.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
by  a  dose  of  calomel  or  a  saline  draught.  At  night  ten  grains  of  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given.  At  the  onset  a  warm  bath  is  sometimes  grateful  in 
relieving  the  pain  in  the  back  and  limbs,  but  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  bed  well  warmed,  and  the  patient  should  be  given  after  it  a 
drink  of  hot  lemonade.  If  the  fever  is  high  and  there  is  delirium,  small 
doses  of  antipyrin  may  be  given  and  an  ice-cap  applied  to  the  head.  The 
medicinal  antipyretics  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  profound  prostra- 
tion sometimes  develops  in  these  cases.     Too  much  stress  should  not  be 
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As  the  disease  is  never  fatal,  no  observations  have  been  made  upon  its 
pathological  anatomy. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  period  of  incubation  is  from  three  to  five  days, 
during  which  the  patient  feels  well.  The  attack  sets  in  suddenly  with 
headache,  chilly  feelings,  and  intense  aching  pains  in  the  joints  and  mus- 
cles. The  fever  rises  gradually  and  may  reach  as  high  as  106**  or  107**. 
The  pulse  is  rapid  and  there  are  the  other  phenomena  associated  with 
acute  fever — loss  of  appetite,  coated  tongue,  slight  nocturnal  delirium,  and 
concentrated  urine.  In  the  initial  stage  there  may  be  an  erythematous 
rash.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  pains  in  the  muscles,  joints  and  bones 
are  of  a  most  aggravated  character,  and  the  patients  speak  of  them  as  of  a 
boring  or  breaking  character,  hence  the  popular  name  "  break-bone  fever." 
The  large  and  small  joints  are  affected,  sometimes  in  succession,  and  they 
become  swollen,  red,  and  painful.  The  pains  shift  about,  and  in  some 
cases  cutaneous  hyperaesthesia  has  been  noted.  In  some  instances  there  is 
a  tendency  to  haemorrhage,  from  either  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach,  or  bow- 
els. Eugene  Foster  speaks  of  having  seen  black  vomit,  similar  to  that  of 
yellow  fever,  and  in  three  instances  alarming  haemorrhage  from  the  bow- 
els, which  in  one  case  persisted  for  three  months  and  caused  death. 

The  fever  gradually  reaches  its  height  by  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and 
the  patient  enters  upon  the  apyretic  period,  which  may  last  from  two  to 
four  days,  and  in  which  he  feels  prostrated  and  stiff.  At  this  time,  in  a 
large  number  of  cases,  an  eruption  is  common  which,  judging  from  the 
description,  has  nothing  distinctive,  being  at  times  macular,  like  measles, 
at  others,  diffuse  and  scarlatiniform,  or  papular,  or  lichen-like.  In  other 
instances  the  rash  has  been  described  as  urticarial,  or  even  vesicular.  A 
second  paroxysm  of  fever  then  occurs,  and  the  pains  return.  Certain 
writers  describe  inflammation  and  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  mouth,  and  pharynx.  Enlargement  of  the  lymph-glands 
is  not  uncommon,  and  may  persist  for  weeks  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  fever.  Convalescence  is  often  protracted,  and  there  is  a  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  prostration  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  severity  of 
the  primary  attack.  By  far  the  most  distressing  symptom  is  the  pain, 
which  all  who  have  experienced  the  disease  speak  of  as  agonising  and  in- 
tolerable, and  more  severe  than  that  experienced  in  any  other  acute  fever. 

Complications  are  rare.  Insomnia  and  occasionally  delirium,  resem- 
bling somewhat  the  alcoholic  form,  have  been  observed.  A  relapse  may 
occur  even  as  late  as  two  weeks.  Briefly,  the  course  of  the  disease  maybe 
described  as  consisting  of  a  febrile  paroxysm  of  three  or  four  days;  a  re- 
mission of  variable  duration,  which  may  be  wanting ;  and  a  second  parox- 
ysm of  about  three  days.  The  average  duration  of  a  moderate  attack  is 
from  seven  to  eight  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  rarely  offers  any  special  difficulties,  pre- 
vailing as  it  does  in  epidemic  form,  and  attacking  all  classes  indiscrimi- 
nately.    Isolated  cases  might  be  mistaken  at  first  for  acute  rheumatism. 
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Southern  physicians  say  that  occasionally  yellow  fever  and  den^e  may 
be  confounded. 

Treatment. — This  is  entirely  symptomatic.  Quinine  is  stated  to  be 
a  prophylactic,  but  on  insufllicient  grounds.  Ilydrotherapy  may  be  em- 
ployed to  reduce  the  fever.  The  fsalicylates  or  antipyrin  may  be  tried  for 
the  paiufs  which  usually,  however,  re^juire  opium.  During  convalescence 
iodide  of  potassium  is  recommended  for  the  arthritic  pains,  and  tonics 
are  indicated. 


XIV.  CEREBRO-SPINAL  MENINGITIS. 

Definition. — A  specific  infectious  disease,  occurring  tporadically  and 
in  epidemics,  characterised  by  inflammation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  menin- 
ges and  a  clinical  course  of  great  irregularity. 

The  affection  is  known  by  the  names  of  malignant  purpuric  fever, 
petechial  fever,  and  spotted  fever. 

Etiology. — Since  ita  recognition  in  Geneva  in  the  eariy  part  of  this 
century,  numerous  epidemics  have  been  described  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  the  full  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  StiUe^s  elaborate 
article.*  In  Europe  it  is  remarkable  with  what  frequency  the  disease 
has  occurred  in  garrisons.  In  this  country  the  disease  was  first  seen  in 
Massachusetts  in  1806,  since  which  date  there  have  been  epidemics  in  vari- 
ous localities  at  irregular  intervals. 

During  the  civil  war,  according  to  Smart's  report,  comparatively  few 
deaths  were  caused  bv  this  disease. 

Sporadic  cases  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  larger  cities  and  country 
districts  on  this  continent.  After  the  first  epidemic  in  Montreal  in  18T3 
occasional  cases  occurred.  In  Philadelphia,  finee  its  appearance  in  1863, 
there  have  been  cases  reported  every  year  in  the  mortality  billa.  Without 
autojtsy  the  diagnosis  of  many  of  these  ca5es  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  disease,  though  rare,  still  lingers.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  experience  in  three  of  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  and 
from  the  fact  that  in  fi'^e  years  I  saw  only  three  instances  I  would  regard 
it  as  very  much  less  frequent  than  the  reports  of  the  U^alth  Office  would 
seem  to  indicate. 

The  disease  has  broken  out  simultaneously  in  regions  far  distant  from 
each  other. 

The  opidomics  have  occurred  most  frequenily  in  winter  and  spring. 
Neither  s<iil  nor  looalitv  has  anv  special  influen*.^.  The  concentration  of 
individuals^  as  in  large  barracks,  sc^err.*  to  be  ?p»?i?ialiy  favorable. 

Children  are  much  mure  sus^vptible  to  the  'iLsease  than  adults,  though 
the  susceptibility  h;is  dilTon.il  in  difft-re!.:  epi'i-micsL     In  certain  phices 

•  Sv<tom  of  Medicine.  Philadelrhia.  ■<•-»-  l  It^o. 
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children  alone  have  been  affected ;  in  others  the  disease  has  been  chiefly 
among  adults.     It  attacks  males  and  females  alike. 

Certain  epidemics  have  been  most  prevalent  in  country  districts.  In 
1873  the  disease  prevailed  along  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  in  villages  and 
coantry  places,  much  more  severely  than  in  the  cities  of  Montreal  and 
Ottawa. 

Over-exertion,  prolonged  marching  in  the  heat,  depressing  mental  or 
bodily  surroundings,  and  the  misery  and  squalor  of  the  large  tenement- 
houses  in  cities  are  predisposing  causes. 

The  disease  is  not  directly  contagious ;  it  is  probably  not  transmitted 
by  clothing  or  the  excretions. 

The  nature  of  the  virus  is  as  yet  unknown.  In  the  meningeal  exuda- 
tion there  is  now  found  in  many  cases  the  lance-shaped  coccus,  similar  in 
all  respects  to  the  pneumococcus.  In  other  instances  this  microbe  has 
been  associated  with  the  ordinary  pus  organisms.  Cornil  and  Babes  con- 
clude that  cerebro-spinal  meningitis  may  be  caused  by  several  different, 
often  associated,  forms  of  micro-organisms,  of  which  the  lance-shaped 
coccus  of  Pasteur  is  the  most  common. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  malignant  cases  there  may  be  no  charac- 
teristic changes,  for  the  patient  may  die  before  exudation  occurs.  In  well- 
marked  cases  the  meninges  of  the  brain  and  cord  are  inflamed.  The  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  one  of  the  Montreal  cases,  in  which  death  occurred 
about  the  fifth  day,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  in  this  disease :  The 
brain  contained  an  excessive  amount  of  blood.  The  dural  sinuses  and  all 
the  veins  and  arteries  were  engorged.  Some  of  the  veins  of  the  pia  were 
as  large  as  goose-quills.  On  the  cortex  there  was  much  lymph  beneath 
the  arachnoid  on  either  side  of  the  longitudinal  fissure — more  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  hemisphere.  At  the  base  there  was  a  purulent  exudate 
about  the  chiasma  and  inner  parts  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  but  none  on  the 
pons  or  medulla.  There  was  no  lymph  in  the  course  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral arteries.  The  ventricles  contained  serous  exudate;  the  walls  were 
not  softened.  Tlie  gray  matter  of  the  brain  was  deeply  congested,  but 
presented  neither  haemorrhages,  spots,  nor  softening.  In  the  spinal  cord 
the  veins  of  the  pia  were  engorged.  On  the  posterior  surface,  from  the 
cervical  enlargement  to  the  cauda  equina,  was  a  thick  layer  of  grayish- 
yellow,  lympho-punilent  exudation,  which  in  places  produced  irregular 
bulging  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  There  were  no  changes  in  the  tho- 
racic or  abdominal  viscera.  This  picture  corresponds  closely  with  that 
presented  by  five  other  cases  which  I  have  examined.  In  one  case,  how- 
ever, the  amount  of  exudation  on  the  hemispheres  was  large,  and  the  con- 
volutions were  covered  with  a  thick  creamy  pus.  Foci  of  haemorrhage 
and  of  encephalitis  occur  in  some  cases.  The  formation  of  abscess  has 
been  occasionally  described.  The  involvement  of  the  ventricles  is  less 
than  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  In  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  exu- 
dation, as  is  usual  in  the  secondary  meningeal  inflammations,  was  most 
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mbuodaot  on  the  cortex.  The  exudation  may  extend  along  the  lymph- 
sheathe  of  the  cranial  nenres,  particularly  the  auditory  and  optic.  In 
long-standing  cases  the  inflammatory  processes  appear  more  chronic. 
There  are  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  areas  of  cortical 
softening  or  of  atrophy,  and,  in  some  instances,  hydrocephalus.  The 
changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  associated  with  ferer.  In  the  ma- 
lignant cases  there  may  be  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  on  the  serous 
membranes.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  dysentery  and  nephritis 
hare  been  described.  The  spleen  varies  in  size  according  to  the  period 
of  the  disease  at  which  death  has  occurred.  When  the  ferer  has  been 
intense  it  is  enlarged 

SymptOHUB. — Cases  differ  remarkably  in  their  characters.  Many 
different  forms  hare  been  described.  These  are  perhaps  best  grouped  into 
three  classes : 

1.  Malignant  Foihl — This  fulminant  or  apoplectic  type  occurs  with 
Tariable  frequency  in  epidemics.  It  may  occur  sporadically.  The  onset 
is  sudden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  spasms  in  the 
muscles,  gresLi  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble 
pulse,  which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric 
rash  develops.  In  a  Philadelphia  case  in  Ic^  a  young  girl,  apparently 
quite  well,  died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  death  has  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Stille  tells  of 
a  child  of  five  years,  in  whom  death  occurreii  after  an  illness  of  ten  hoars; 
and  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Gonlon,  in  which  the  entire  duration  of 
the  illness  was  onlv  five  hours. 

m 

2.  Ordiiiary  Fona. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  known.  The  dis- 
ease usually  sets  in  suddenly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms: 
headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  loss  of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the 
onset  is  with  headache,  severe  chilL  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises 
to  101'  or  hri'.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  An  eariy  and  important 
svmptom  is  a  painful  stiffness  of  the  muscle*?  of  the  neck.  The  headache 
increases^  and  there  are  photophobia  and  great  sensitiveness  to  noises. 
Children  become  verv  irricable  and  restlefts-  In  severe  cases  the  contrac- 
tion  of  the  mcs4^U-:s  of  the  noc-k  iKfts  in  early,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and, 
when  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  iuTolveti,  there  is  opisthotonos. 
The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  lim^ji?  may  be  very  severe.  The  motor 
symptoms  are  m«j6t  characteristic.  Tremor  of  the  moscks  may  be  pres- 
ent, wich  :f>ni«.*  or  clonic  spasms  in  the  arms  or  ]fr^  Rigidity  of  the 
masoles  of  the  back  or  nen-k  is  very  common,  and  the  patient  lies 
with  the  l»iy  stiff  and  the  hejii  drawn  so  far  back  that  the  occipat 
mav  be  Ivtween  the  shouWer-blailes.  Exo=-i>:  in  eariv  childhood  con- 
vnlsions  w^re  not  c«>mmon.  ^trabUmas  is  a  frequent  and  important 
symptom.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  fa*>?  may  also  occur.  Cases 
have  been  *ifscribt?«i  in  which  the  general  rigidity  and  stiffness  was  such 
that  the  b>>iv  could  be  moved  like  a  statue.     Paralysis  of  the  trunk  mtia- 
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cles  is  rare,  but  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  the  face  is  not  un- 
common. 

Of  sensory  symptoms,  headache  is  the  most  dominant  and  persists 
from  the  outset.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head,  and  .the  pain  ex- 
tends into  the  neck  and  back.  There  may  be  great  sensitiveness  along 
the  spine,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  marked  hypersesthesia. 

The  psychical  symptoms  are  marked.  Delirium  occurs  at  the  outset, 
occasionally  of  a  furious  and  maniacal  kind.  The  patient  may  display 
marked  erotic  symptoms.  The  delirium  gives  place  in  a  few  days  to  stu- 
por, which,  as  the  effusion  increases,  deepens  to  coma. 

The  temperature  is  irregular  and  variable.  Remissions  occur  fre- 
quently, and  there  is  no  uniform  or  typical  curve  during  the  disease.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  little  or  no  fever.  In  other  cases  the  tem- 
perature may  reach  105°  or  106°,  or,  before  death,  108°.  The  pulse  may 
be  very  rapid  in  children ;  in  adults  it  is  at  first  usually  full  and  strong. 
In  some  cases  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  not  be  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  in  the  minute.  Sighing  respirations  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing 
are  met  with  in  some  instances.  Unless  there  is  pneumonia  the  respira- 
tions are  not  often  increased  in  frequency. 

The  cutaneous  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  important.  Herpes  labia- 
lis  occurs  with  even  greater  frequency  than  in  pneumonia  or  in  inter- 
mittent fever.  The  petechial  rash,  which  has  given  the  name  spotted 
fever  to  the  disease,  is  very  variable.  Stille  states  that  of  ninety-eight 
cases  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  no  eruption  was  observed  in  thirty- 
seven.  In  the  Montreal  cases  petechije  and  purple  spots  were  common. 
They  appear  to  have  been  more  frequent  in  the  epidemics  on  this  conti- 
nent than  in  Europe.  The  petechiae  may  be  numerous  and  cover  the 
entire  skin.  An  erythema  or  dusky  mottling  may  be  present.  In  some 
instances  there  have  been  rose-colored  hyperaemic  spots  like  the  typhoid 
rash.  Urticaria  or  erythema  nodosum,  ecthyma,  pemphigus  and  in  rare 
instances  gangrene  of  the  skin  have  been  noted. 

As  already  stated,  vomiting  may  be  a  special  feature  at  the  outset ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  gradually  subsides.  In  some  instances,  however,  it  persists 
and  becomes  the  most  serious  and  distressing  of  the  symptoms.  Diarrhoea 
is  not  common.  The  bowels  are  usually  confined.  The  abdomen  is  not 
tender.     In  acute  eases  the  spleen  is  usually  enlarged. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  albuminous  and  the  quantity  may  be  increased. 
Glycosuria  has  been  noted  in  some  instances,  and  in  the  malignant  forms 
haematuria. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Hirsch  rightly  states 
that  it  may  range*  between  a  few  hours  and  several  months.  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  occur  within  the  first  five  days.  In  favorable  cases, 
after  the  symptoms  have  persisted  for  five  or  six  days,  improvement  is  in- 
dicated by  a  lessening  of  the  spasm,  reduction  of  the  fever,  and  a  return 
of  the  intelligence.    Sudden  fall  in  the  temperature  is  of  bad  omen.    Con- 
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valesccnce  is  extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications 
and  sequela)  to  be  noted. 

3.  Anomalous  Forms. 

(a)  Aborfj'vc  Type, — The  attack  seta  in  with  great  severity,  but  in  a 
day  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is  rapid.  Strumpell 
would  distinguish  between  this  abortive  varietv,  which  sets  in  with  such 
intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  citses  described  by  certain  writers.  IIo 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  i)ersisted  for  four  days,  the  tem|)eniturc  rising  to  40*9°  C. 
On  the  iifth  day  the  patient  entere<l  upon  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  con- 
valescence. In  the  mild  cases,  as  distinguished  from  the  abortive,  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  headache,  nausea,  sensations  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
stiffness  in  the  neck.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  only  moderate 
vomiting.  These  cjxses  have  Ix^en  met  with,  and  could  bo  recognised  only 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

(b)  An  intermitieid  type  has  been  observed  in  many  epidemics,  and  is 
recognised  by  von  Ziemssen  and  Stille.  It  is  charac^terised  by  exacerba- 
tions of  fever,  which  nuiy  recur  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve 
of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character.  The  pyrexia  resembles  that  of 
])ya)mia  rather  than  malaria. 

(r)  Chronic  Form, — Ileubner  states  that  this  is  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  bo  recognised  by  many  writers  on  the 
subject.  An  attack  may  be  protra(ited  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  six 
months,  and  mav  cause  the  most  intense  marasmus.  The  attack  consists 
of  a  series  of  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  presi»nt  the  most  complex 
symptomatology.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  protracted  cases  depend 
upon  chronic  hydroct^phalus  or  abscesses  of  the  brain.  This  form  diflFers 
distinctly  from  the  intermittent  Xy\rQ,  A  very  n.*markable  instance  of  it 
is  described  by  Worthington,*  in  which  the  disease  lasted  for  fourteen 
weeks. 

Complications. — Pleurisy  and  pericanlitis  arc  not  uncommon. 

Pneumonia  is  descrilK^l  as  frequent  in  certain  epidemics.  Immer- 
mann  found,  during  the  Krlangen  epidemic,  many  instances  of  the  com- 
bination of  pneumonia  with  meningitis,  but  it  does  not  seem  poBsible  to 
determine  whether,  in  such  instances,  pneumonia  is  the  primary  diaease 
and  the  meningitis  secondary,  or  iv/'c  tvr^f?.  The  frequency  with  which 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  complicates  pneumonia  has 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pnenmooooona  is 
responsible  for  both  affections.  Arthritis  has  been  the  moat  frai|lMlit 
com})lication  in  certain  epidemic^s.  Many  joints  are  affected  aifludt^ 
neously,  and  there  are  swelling,  pain,  and  exudation,  ntrmtrtimai  apnpiy 
sjmietimes  j)urulcnt.  This  was  first  observed  by  Jamei  Jaokr^  «l..  t*^ 
the  ej)idemic  wliiirh  he  described. 

*  Canada  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  ToL  sir. 
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Among  the  important  sequelae  are  those  affecting  the  special  senses. 
Blindness  may  result  from  optic  neuritis  with  atrophy.  Keratitis  with 
ulceration  may  develop.  This  may  also  occur  in  the  meningitis  following 
pneumonia.     Iritis  is  less  common. 

Still  more  serious  are  the  ear  symptoms,  particularly  in  children. 
Deafness  very  often  follows  inflammation  of  the  labyrinth ;  the  result,  no 
doubt,  of  the  direct  extension  of  the  inflammation  along  the  auditory  nerve. 
In  children  this  not  infrequently  leads  to  deaf -mutism.  Yon  Ziemssen 
states  that  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  of  Bamberg  and  Nuremberg, 
in  1874,  almost  all  the  pupils  had  become  deaf  from  epidemic  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. 

Headache  may  persist  for  months  or  years  after  an  attack.  Chronic 
hydrocephalus  develops  in  certain  instances  in  children.  The  symptoms 
of  this  are  '^  paroxysms  of  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  neck  and  ex- 
tremities, vomiting,  loss  of  consciousness,  convulsions,  and  involuntary 
discharges  of  fseces  and  urine  "  (von  Ziemssen).  Von  Ziemssen  regards 
chronic  hydrocephalus  as  by  no  means  a  rare  sequela.  Mental  feebleness 
and  aphasia  have  occasionally  been  noted. 

Paralysis  of  individual  cranial  nerves  or  of  the  lower  extremities  may 
persist  for  some  time.  In  some  of  these  cases  unquestionably  there  may 
be  peripheral  neuritis,  as  Mills  suggested. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  several  affections  with  which  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  is  likely  to  be  confounded  : 

(a)  Tuberculous  Meningitis. — In  sporadic  cases  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  nature  of  a  case  in  the  absence  of  local  tuberculous 
disease.  Betraction  of  the  neck  and  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  legs  are  not  nearly  so  marked  and  prominent  in  tuberculous  menin- 
gitis. Herpes  also  is  rare,  and  the  pulse  is  more  irregular.  There  is  rarely 
petechial  eruption.  When  the  disease  is  prevailing  epidemically  this  fac- 
tor is  of  the  greatest  help  in  the  diagnosis. 

(b)  Pneumonia. — The  meningeal  complication  of  this  disease  is  most 
commonly  confined  to  the  cerebrum.  As  the  cortex  is  chiefly  involved, 
there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  motor  spasm  and  tremor,  but  rarely  is  there 
retraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  or  opisthotonos.  In  sporadic  cases, 
as  has  been  said,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  decide  whether  the  pneu- 
monia has  complicated  the  meningitis  or  the  meningitis  the  pulmonary 
affection.  The  bacteriological  examination  gives  no  clue,  as  the  pneumo- 
coccus  is  found  in  both  situations. 

{c)  With  other  Acute  Infectious  Diseases.— ^oi\\  typhus  and  typhoid 
present  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  On 
several  occasions  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  cases  have  been  sent 
into  the  ward  with  the  diagnosis  of  cerebro-spinal  fever.  These  cases 
showed  high  fever,  delirium,  retraction  of  the  neck,  spasm,  and  tremor  of 
the  muscles,  and  had  not  the  post-mortem  examination  revealed  typhoid 
lesions  and  only  cerebro-spinal  congestion  the  diagnosis  would  not  have 
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been  corrected.    I  am  sare  that  many  of  tlie  cases  sent  into  the  health  offices 
as  cerebro-spinal  fever  are  instances  of  the  cerebral  form  of  typhoid. 

I  have  alreiuiy  referred  to  the  fac^t  that  the  malignant  form  of  small- 
pox may  be  mistaken  for  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

It  could  scarcely  be  ])ossible  to  confound  tetanus  with  this  disease. 

Prognosis. — llirsi^h  states  that  the  mortality  has  ranged  in  various 
epidemics  from  20  to  75  per  cent.  In  children  the  death-rate  is  mucli 
higher  than  in  lulults.  ('ases  with  deep  coma,  repeated  convulsions,  and 
high  fever  rarely  recover.  The  outlook  in  the  protracted  cases  is  not 
good,  though  Ileubner  gives  an  instance  of  a  lad  of  seven,  who  was  ill 
from  the  end  of  February  until  the  end  of  June,  with  repeated  recur- 
rences, wjis  worn  to  a  skeleton,  and  yet  completely  recovered. 

Treatment. — The  high  rate  of  mortality  which  has  existed  in  most 
epidemics  indicates  the  futility  of  the  various  therapeutical  agents  which 
have  been  recommended.  When  we  consider  tlie  nature  of  tlio  local  dis- 
ease and  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  sim])le  or  tuberculous  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  is  invariably  fatal,  we  may  wonder  rather  tliat  recovery 
follows  in  any  well-develoi>ed  case. 

In  strong  robust  patients  the  lot-al  abstraction  of  bloml  by  wet  cups 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck  relieves  tlie  ])ain.  Cieneral  bloodletting  is  rarely 
indicated.  Cold  to  the  hetul  and  K}>ine,  which  was  used  in  the  first  epi- 
demics by  New  England  physicians,  is  of  great  service.  A  bladder  of  ice 
to  the  head,  or  an  ice-cap,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  may  be  continuously  em- 
ployed. Tlie  latter  is  very  beneii(;ial.  Judging  from  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  genenil  bath  in  tyi)hoid  with  pronounced  cerebro-spinal  symptoms, 
hydrotherapy  should  be  systematically  employed  if  the  temperature  is 
above  102^°.  In  private  pnictice  the  cold-jmck  or  sponging  may  be  sub- 
stituted. If  any  counter-irritation  is  thought  necessary,  the  skin  of  the 
back  of  the  neck  may  be  lightly  touched  with  the  Paquelin  thermo- 
cautery. Blisters,  whi(;h  have  been  used  so  much,  are  of  doubtful  benefit 
and  should  not  be  emidoyed.  Of  internal  remedies  opium  may  be  given 
freely,  best  as  morphia  hypodermically.  Stille  recommends  either  a  grain 
of  opium  every  hour  in  severe  cas<»s  or  every  two  hours  in  cases  of  mod- 
erate severity;  von  Ziemssen  advises  the  hyiKKlermic  of  morphia,  from 
one  third  to  one  half  grain  in  adults.  Mercury  has  no  special  inflnenee 
on  ni(;ningeal  inllaniniation.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  warmly  recom- 
mended by  some  writtTs.  Quinine  in  large  doses,  ergot,  belladonna 
and  Calabar  bean  have  had  advocates.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  be 
employed  in  the  milder  cases,  but  it  is  not  so  useful  as  morphia  to  control 
the  .sj)aKnis. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  consisting  of  milk  and  strong  Inotlis 
while  the  fever  persists.  Many  castas  are  very  difficult  to  feed,  and 
nor  recommends  forced  alimentation  with  the  stomach-tube.  ThMS 
S(?em  to  bear  stimulants  well,  and  whisky  or  brandy  may  be  gift  fmijf 
when  there  are  signs  of  a  failing  heart. 
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XV-   DIPHTHERIA. 

SeAnitioil. — A  specific  infectious  disease,  characterized  by  a  local 
fibrinous  exudate,  usually  upon  a  mucous  membrane,  and  by  constitutional 
symptoms  of  varying  intensity.  The  presence  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacil- 
lus may  be  regarded  as  the  etiological  criterion  by  which  true  diphtheria 
may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  pseudo-membranous  inflamma- 
tion. 

Historical  Note* — The  disease  was  known  to  Aretseus  and  Galen. 
Epidemics  occurred  throughout  the  middle  ages.  It  appeared  early 
among  the  settlers  of  New  England,  and  accounts  are  extant  of  epidemics 
in  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Huxham 
and  Fothergill  gave  excellent  descriptions  of  the  disease.  An  admirable 
account  was  given,  by  Samuel  Bard,*  of  Xew  York,  in  1770,  whose  essay 
is  one  of  the  most  solid  contributions  made  to  medicine  in  America.  It 
was  reserved  for  Pierre  Bretonneau,  of  Tours,  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
angina  snffocativa^  "  cynanche  mahgna^^'*  the  "  putrid  "  and  other  forms  of 
malignant  sore  throat  were  one  and  the  same  disease,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  "  diphtherite." 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  endemic  in  the  larger  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  becomes  epidemic  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  while  other  contagious  diseases  have  diminished  within 
the  past  decade,  diphtheria,  particularly  in  cities,  has  increased.  It  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  poorer  districts,  but  occurs  in  the  houses  of  the 
better  classes,  particularly  when  the  plumbing  is  defective.  The  disease 
is,  however,  not  confined  to  cities.  It  has  prevailed  with  great  severity 
in  country  districts,  in  which  indeed  the  affection  seems  to  be  specially 
virulent.  The  relation  between  imperfect  drainage  and  the  diphtheria 
poison  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  determined.  Perhaps,  as  Thome 
suggests,  the  faulty  conditions  produce  sore  throat  of  a  benign  character, 
which,  as  in  scarlet  fever,  affords  a  soil  suitable  for  inoculation  by  the 
diphtheria  germ,  when  present  in  the  air.  Drains,  too,  he  thinks  may 
retain  the  virus  received  through  the  sputa  and  dejecta  of  the  sick.  This 
author  states  that  no  prevalence  of  diphtheria  has  ever  been  definitely 
traced  to  polluted  water. 

Diphtheria  is  a  highly  contagious  disease,  readily  communicated  from 
person  to  person.  The  poison  is  given  off  in  the  pharyngeal  secretion 
and  in  the  saliva,  but  not  in  the  breath.  No  disease  of  temperate  regions 
proves  more  fatal  to  physicians  and  nurses.  There  seems  to  be  particular 
danger  in  the  examination  and  swabbing  of  the  throat,  for  in  the  gagging, 
coughing,  and  spluttering  efforts  the  patient  may  cough  mucus  and  flakes 
of  membrane  into  the  physician's  face.  The  virus  attaches  itself  to  the 
clothing,  the  bedding,  and  the  room  in  which  the  patient  has  lived,  and 
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lias,  in  many  instances,  displayed  great  tenacity.  The  disease  may  be 
transmitted  by  inoculation.  The  contagion  does  not  seem  to  be  widely 
diffused  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  patient.  At  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  wo  rarely  had  cases  develop  in  the  wards  adjacent  to  those  iu 
which  there  wore  diphtheria  patients. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the  profession  that  the  discajse  may  be 
communicated  from  animals.  There  is  in  calves  a  contagious  pseudo- 
membranous affection  which  is  said  to  be  communicable  to  man.  Cows 
are  not  known  to  be  affected  spontaneously.  In  the  epidemics  in  which 
the  contagion  has  been  traced  to  the  milk,  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
virus  has  been  accidentally  mixed  with  it  than  that  the  cows  were  them- 
selves diseased.  Cats  are  subject  to  a  pseudo-membranous  disease,  and 
there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  children  ap]K*ar  to  have  caught 
diphtheria  from  them.  On  the  other  hand,  1  know  of  one  case  in  which 
a  cat  died  of  angina  and  intense  pseudo-membranous  colitis,  and  the  chil- 
dren who  nursed  it  did  not  take  the  disease ;  and  of  a  second  case,  in 
which  a  pet  cat  had  coryza,  difficult  breathing,  fever,  and  enlarged  cervi- 
cal glands,  and  here  too  the  children  were  not  affected.  The  so-called 
diphtheria  of  fowls  is  apparently  not  associated  with  the  same  germ  as  the 
human  diphtheria. 

Of  predisposing  causes  age  is  one  of  the  most  im|)ortant  Very  young 
children  are  rarely  attacked,  but  Jacobi  states  that  he  has  seen  three  in- 
stances of  the  disease  in  the  newly  born.  Between  the  third  and  the  fif- 
teenth year  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  occur.  In  this  period  the  great- 
est number  of  deaths  is  between  the  second  and  tlie  fifth  years.  Girls  are 
attacked  in  larger  numbers  than  boys,  probably  because  they  are  brought 
into  closer  contact  with  the  sick.  Adults  are  frequently  affected.  Tho 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  cold  autumn  weather. 

Caille  regards  as  special  predisposing  elements  in  children,  enlarged 
tonsils,  chronic  miso-pharyngeal  catiirrh,  carious  teeth,  and  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  the  niucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat. 

Epidemics  vary  in  intensity.  While  in  some  the  affection  is  mild  and 
rarely  fatal,  in  others  it  is  characterized  by  wide  extension  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  shows  a  special  tendency  to  attack  the  larynx. 

The  Speoiflc  Oerm. — The  bacillus  originally  described  by  Klebs  and 
more  thoroughly  studied  by  Loeffier  appears  to  be  the  specific  vims.  It 
is  found  in  the  pseudo-membranes,  not  in  the  subjacent  mucosa,  or  in  the 
blood,  or  in  the  internal  organs.  It  is  a  non-motile  bacillus,  varying  from 
2*5  to  3  /i  in  length,  and  from  0*5  to  0*8  /i  in  thickness.  It  appears  as  a 
straight  or  slightly  bent  rod  with  rounded  ends.  Irregular  bisarre  forms, 
such  OS  rods  with  one  or  both  ends  swollen,  are,  however,  not  uncommon. 
The  l)!u*.illus  stains  in  sections  or  cover-glass  specimens  by  Gram's  method. 
It  is  best  cultivated  on  bloo<l  serum  and  bouillon.  The  colonies  are  large, 
olevati'd,  grayish- white,  with  an  opaque  centre.  Welch ^and  Abbott  dso 
state  that  it  grows  well  on  2)otato;  but  the  growth  is  in  visible  or  indklled 
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only  by  a  dry  thin  glaze.  It  multiplies  readily  in  milk.  Although  it 
forms  no  spores,  it  is  a  very  persistent  bacillus,  and  cultures  have  been 
made  from  membrane  preserved  for  five  months  in  a  dry  cloth.  The 
cultures  inoculated  into  the  trachea  of  animals  produce  a  well-marked 
diphtheritic  exudation  with  development  of  the  bacilli  and  secondary  in- 
volvement of  the  lymph-glands,  in  which  remarkable  necrotic  areas  occur, 
with  fragmentation  of  the  nuclei  (Flexner).  Brieger  and  Frankel  have 
separated  from  the  cultures  a  tox-albumin,  which,  injected  into  animals, 
produces  paralysis,  nephritis,  and  albuminuria.  This  point  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  the  view  that  this  bacillus  is  really  the  infective  agent  in  the 
disease.  It  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons  known,  and  when  in- 
jected in  a  sufficiently  small  though  fatal  dose,  there  may  be  no  symp- 
toms for  days,  and  the  animal  may  not  develop  the  paralysis  for  weeks  or 
even  months  after  the  injection.  A  point  of  very  great  interest  is  the 
fact  that  cultures  from  cases  vary  in  virulence,  and  this  is  in  accord  with 
the  remarkable  variation  in  the  intensity  of  different  epidemics  and  differ- 
ent cases.  As  a  rule  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  virulence  of 
the  bacilli  and  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

Associated  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  are  other  pathogenic  bac- 
teria, which  probably  play  an  important  rSle  in  the  complications  of  the 
disease.  Thus  streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  frequently  present  in 
the  exudate,  and  to  their  invasion  through  the  abraded  mucosa  are  due 
the  secondary  suppurations  and  inflammations  of  serous  surfaces,  and  to 
the  aspiration  of  the  streptococci  into  the  lungs  the  common  and  fatal 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Diphtheria  may  then  be  said  to  be  caused  by  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacil- 
lus. The  production  of  a  false  membrane  is  the  local  or  primary  effect ; 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison  in 
varying  doses,  while  the  secondary  inflammations  are  associated  with  the 
invasion  of  the  ubiquitous  pus  organisms. 

Fseudo-diphtheritio  Processes, — Many  substances  have  the  power  of 
exciting  pseudo-membranous  or  croupous  inflammation,  the  exudate  of 
which  is  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  diphtheria.  Some  of  them  are 
non-microbic,  as  steam,  ammonia,  and  chlorine;  others  are  dependent 
upon  micro-organisms,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  true  diph- 
theria. 

(a)  There  are  cases  of  pseudo-membranous  angina,  associated  with 
which  is  a  bacilltis  identical,  morphologically  and  in  its  behavior  on  cult- 
ure media,  with  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  but  which  is  not  pathogenic — 
i.  e.,  does  not  produce  the  tox-albumin,  and  is  harmless  when  inoculated. 
Whether  this  is  an  attenuated  form,  as  Boux  and  Yersin  hold,  is  not  yet 
settled.  This  complicates  the  question  of  diagnosis.  A  patient  in  my 
ward  presented  a  thin,  grayish  pseudo-membrane  over  the  tonsils  and 
fauces,  without  fever  and  without  oonstitational  diitiirbance.  Non-patho- 
genic bacilli,  identical  with  those  of  true  diphftoiai  were  found  by  Welch 
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and  Abbott.     We  need  additional  information  upon  the  occarrence  of  this 
form  and  its  relation  to  the  virulent  bacillus. 

(b)  The  pseudo-membranous  angina  of  the  eniptive  fevers  is  an  affec- 
tion distinct,  otiologicallj  at  least,  from  true  diphtheria.  In  a  majority 
of  all  these  cases,  ])articularly  in  scarlet  fever,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus 
is  absent,  and  this  is  in  accord  with  the  fact  that  scarlatinal  angina  rarely 
communicates  diphtheria,  and  is  still  more  rarely  followed  by  paralysis. 

Streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  present  in  the  membranes  in  these 
eases.  Late  in  the  disease  infection  with  the  bacillus  diphtherim  may  oc- 
cur, and  it  is  probable  that  under  these  circumstances  alone  is  the  angina 
followed  by  symptoms  of  paralysis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — A  majority  of  the  cases  die  of  the  faucial  or 
of  the  laryngeal  disease.  The  exudation  may  occur  in  the  mouth  and 
cover  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  cheeks ;  it  may  even  extend  beyond  the 
lips  on  to  the  skin.  This  was  met  once  in  thirty  autopsies  at  the  Mont- 
real (renenil  llospital.  The  amount  of  exudation  varies  in  different  cases. 
Usually  the  tonsils  and  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  are  swollen  and  covered 
with  tlie  false  membrane  More  commonly,  in  the  fatal  cases,  the  exuda- 
tion is  very  extensive,  involving  the  uvula,  the  soft  palate,  the  posterior 
nares,  and  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx.  These  parts  are 
covered  with  a  dense  pseudo-membrane,  in  places  firmly  adherent,  in 
others  beginning  to  sepirate.  In  extreme  cases  the  necrosis  is  advanced 
and  tiiere  is  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  parts.  The  membrane  is  of  a 
dirty-greenish  or  gray  color,  and  the  tonsils  and  palate  may  be  in  a  state 
of  necrotic  sloughing.  The  erosion  may  be  deep  enough  in  the  tonsils  to 
open  the  carotid  artery,  or  a  false  aneurism  may  be  produced  in  the  deep 
tissues  of  the  neck.  The  nose  may  be  completely  blocked  by  the  false 
membrane,  which  may  also  extend  into  the  conjunctivae  and  through  the 
Eustachian  tubes  into  the  middle  ear.  In  cases  of  laryngeal  diphtheria 
the  exudate  in  the  pharynx  may  be  extensive.  In  many  cases,  however,  it 
is  sliglit  upon  the  tonsils  and  fauces  and  abundant  upon  the  epiglottb  and 
the  larynx,  which  may  be  completely  occluded  by  false  membrane.  In 
severe  easi^s  the  exudate  extends  into  the  trachea  and  to  the  bronchi  of 
tlie  thirvl  or  fourth  dimension.  This  occurretl  in  nearly  half  of  my  thirty 
Montreal  autopsies. 

In  all  these  situations  the  membrane  varies  verv  much  in  consistency, 
do|H»nding  greatly  upon  the  stage  at  which  death  has  occurred.  If  death 
hiis  iKVurred  early,  it  is  firm  and  closely  adherent ;  if  late,  it  is  soft,  shreddy, 
aiul  readily  ilotaoheil.  When  firmly  adherent  it  is  torn  off  with  difficulty 
and  leaves  an  abnideil  mucosii.  In  the  most  extreme  cases,  in  which  there 
is  oxtonsive  necrosis,  the  parts  look  gangrenous.  In  fatal  cases  the  lym- 
phatic glands  of  the  neck  are  enlarged  and  there  is  a  general  infiltration 
of  the  tissues  with  serum;  the  salivary  glands,  too,  may  be  swollen.  In 
niro  instanoos  the  membrane  extends  to  the  gullet  and  stomach. 

lli.<ti>b*incal  Changes. — We  owe  largely  to  the  labors  of  Wagner,  Wei? 
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gert,  and  more  particularly  to  the  splendid  work  of  Oertel,  our  knowledge 
of  the  minute  changes  which  take  place  in  diphtheria.  The  following  is 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  views  of  the  last-named  author : 

The  diphtheritic  poison  induces  first  a  necrosis  or  death  of  cells  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact,  particularly  the  superficial  epithelium  and  the 
leooocytes.  The  deeper  cells  of  the  mucosa  and  of  the  other  parts  reached 
by  the  poison  may  also  be  affected.  The  second  change  is  hyaline  trans- 
formation of  the  dead  cells,  or,  as  Weigert  terms  it,  the  production  of  co- 
agulation-necrosis. The  bacilli  excite  inflammation  with  the  migration  of 
leucocytes,  which  are  destroyed  by  the  poison  and  undergo  the  hyaline 
change.  The  superficial  epithelial  layers  undergo  a  similar  alteration,  and 
what  we  know  as  the  false  membrane  represents  an  aggregation  of  dead 
cells,  most  of  which  have  undergone  the  transformation  into  hyaline  ma- 
terial. This  is  in  all  probability  a  conservative  process  by  which,  in  a 
measure,  the  poison  is  localized  and  prevented  from  reaching  the  deeper 
structures.  The  laminated  condition  of  the  exudate  is  probably  produced 
by  the  inflammation  of  different  layers.  The  formation  of  these  foci  of 
necrobiosis,  starting  from  the  epithelium  and  proceeding  inward,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Oertel,  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  diphtheria.  The 
action  of  the  poison  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  superficial  mucosa 
on  which  the  bacilli  grow.  Although  they  do  not  themselves  penetrate 
deeply,  the  contiguous  bronchial  glands  show  extensive  foci  of  necrosis. 
In  severe  cases  these  necrotic  areas  are  found  in  the  internal  organs,  in  the 
solitary  glands  of  the  intestines,  and  in  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  blood-vessels  may  themselves  be  much  altered  and  the  capillaries 
may  show  extensive  hyaline  degeneration.  Every  one  of  the  histological 
changes  described  by  Oertel  in  human  diphtheria  may  be  paralleled  in  the 
experimental  disease  induced  by  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus,  particularly 
the  necrotic  areas  in  the  deep-seated  organs,  associated  in  the  lymph-glands 
with  a  remarkable  fragmentation  of  the  nuclei. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  variable.  When  death  has  oc- 
curred from  asphyxia  there  is  general  congestion  of  the  viscera. 

Capillary  bronchitis,  areas  of  collapse,  and  patches  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia are  almost  constantly  found  in  fatal  cases.  In  very  malignant  cases 
the  blood  may  be  fluid.  Fibrinous  coagula  may  be  found  in  the  heart,  but 
the  wide-spread  idea  that  they  may  cause  sudden  death  is  erroneous. 
Myocardial  changes  are  not  infrequent,  and  in  certain  cases  sudden  death 
is  due  to  heart-failure  in  consequence  of  degeneration  of  the  muscle-fibres. 
Endocarditis  is  extremely  rare.  It  was  not  present  in  one  of  my  thirty 
autopsies.  The  serous  membranes  often  show  ecchymoses.  The  kidneys 
present  parenchymatous  changes,  such  as  are  associated  with  acute  febrile 
affections.  There  may,  however,  be  acute  nephritis.  The  spleen  and  liver 
show  the  usual  febrile  changes.  The  spleen  is,  however,  not  always 
enlarged. 

Symptoms. — The  period  of  incubation  varies.  In  the  cases  of  acci- 
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abundant  on  the  cortex.  The  exudation  may  extend  along  the  lymph- 
sheaths  of  the  cranial  nerves,  particularly  the  auditory  and  optic.  In 
long-standing  cases  the  inflammatory  processes  appear  more  chronic. 
There  are  thickening  and  adhesion  of  the  membranes,  areas  of  cortical 
softening  or  of  atrophy,  and,  in  some  instances,  hydrocephalus.  The 
changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  associated  with  fever.  In  the  ma- 
lignant cases  there  may  be  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  and  on  the  serous 
membranes.  Pneumonia,  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  dysentery  and  nephritis 
have  been  described.  The  spleen  varies  in  size  according  to  the  period 
of  the  disease  at  which  death  has  occurred.  When  the  fever  has  been 
intense  it  is  enlarged- 

SymptomB. — Cases  differ  remarkably  in  their  characters.  Many 
different  forms  have  been  described.  These  are  perhaps  best  grouped  into 
three  classes : 

1.  Malignant  Form. — This  fulminant  or  apoplectic  type  occurs  with 
variable  frequency  in  epidemics.  It  may  occur  sporadically.  The  onset 
is  sudden,  usually  with  violent  chills,  headache,  somnolence,  spasms  in  the 
muscles,  great  depression,  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  and  feeble 
pulse,  which  may  fall  to  fifty  or  sixty  in  the  minute.  Usually  a  purpuric 
rash  develops.  In  a  Philadelphia  case  in  1888  a  young  girl,  apparently 
quite  well,  died  within  twenty  hours  of  this  form.  There  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  death  has  occurred  within  a  shorter  time.  Stills  tells  of 
a  child  of  five  years,  in  whom  death  occurred  after  an  illness  of  ten  hours ; 
and  refers  to  a  case  reported  by  Gordon,  in  which  the  entire  duration  of 
the  illness  was  only  five  hours. 

2.  Ordinary  Form. — The  stage  of  incubation  is  not  known.  The  dis- 
ease usually  sets  in  suddenly.  There  may  be  premonitory  symptoms: 
headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  loss  of  appetite.  More  commonly,  the 
onset  is  with  headache,  severe  chill,  and  vomiting.  The  temperature  rises 
to  101°  or  102°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  strong.  An  early  and  important 
symptom  is  a  painful  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck.  The  headache 
increases,  and  there  are  photophobia  and  great  sensitiveness  to  noises. 
Children  become  very  irritable  and  restless.  In  severe  cases  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  sets  in  early,  the  head  is  drawn  back,  and, 
when  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  also  involved,  there  is  opisthotonos. 
The  pains  in  the  back  and  in  the  limbs  may  be  very  severe.  The  motor 
symptoms  are  most  characteristic.  Tremor  of  the  muscles  may  be  pres- 
ent, with  tonic  or  clonic  spasms  in  the  arms  or  legs.  Rigidity  of  the 
muscles  of  the  back  or  neck  is  very  common,  and  the  patient  lies 
with  the  body  stiff  and  the  head  drawn  so  far  back  that  the  occiput 
may  be  between  the  shoulder-blades.  Excopt  in  early  childhood  con- 
vulsions are  not  common.  Strabismus  is  a  frequent  and  important 
symptom.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  also  occur.  Cases 
have  been  described  in  which  the  general  rigidity  and  stiffness  was  such 
that  the  bodv  could  be  moved  like  a  statue.     Paralysis  of  the  trunk  mus- 
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In  many  instances  the  pharynx  is  but  slightly  involved.  There  may  be 
only  a  trifling  patch  upon  one  tonsil.  The  first  symptoms  of  laryngeal 
affection  are  huskiness  of  the  voice,  a  brazen  cough,  and  stridulons,  noisy 
inspiration  and  expiration.  With  increasing  obstruction  the  respiration 
becomes  greatly  embarrassed,  the  lower  thoracic  zone  and  the  lower  ster- 
num are  drawn  in  with  each  inspiration,  and  the  supra-clavicular  and 
intercostal  spaces  are  depressed.  Too  often  there  is  a  gradually  deepening 
cyanosis,  and  the  child  dies  asphyxiated. 

The  exudation  may  extend  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  which  become 
lined  by  a  uniform  sheeting  of  false  membrane.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say,  during  life,  whether  exudation  has  taken  place  into  these  parts.  In 
the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  when  membrane  is  found  in  the  trachea 
the  outlook  is  generally  bad.  Occasionally  the  tracheal  and  bronchial 
membrane  is  coughed  up  as  a  definite  mould. 

(2)  Systemio  Infection. — In  mild  cases  of  diphtheria  the  constitutional 
disturbance  is  very  slight.  There  may  even  be  extensive  local  disease 
without  great  constitutional  disturbance.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  general 
symptoms  bear  a  definite  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  local  disease. 
There  are  rare  instances  in  which  from  the  outset,  even  before  the  pharyn- 
geal symptoms  are  at  all  well-marked,  the  constitutional  prostration  is 
extreme,  the  pulse  frequent  and  small,  the  fever  high,  the  nervous  phe- 
nomena are  pronounced ;  and  the  patient  sinks  in  two  or  three  days,  over- 
whelmed by  the  severity  of  the  poison.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  exuda- 
tion is  chiefly  nasal ;  in  others  the  exudation  is  marked,  but  the  throat 
symptoms  are  by  no  means  extensive.  It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  the 
temperature  may  not  be  raised ;  it  may  even  be  subnormal.  The  malig- 
nant diphtheria  of  this  kind  is  fortunately  rare.  The  severe  systemic 
symptoms  appear  more  commonly  at  a  later  date,  when  the  pharyngeal 
symptoms  are  at  their  height  They  are  invariably  met  when  the  disease 
is  extensive  and  when  there  is  a  sloughing  foetid  condition  in  the  pharynx 
causing  an  offensive  odor  of  the  breath.  The  lymphatic  glands  are  greatly 
enlarged ;  the  pallor  is  extreme,  the  color  of  the  face  an  ashen  gray,  the 
pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  the  temperature  sinks  below  normal.  In 
the  most  aggravated  form  there  are  gangrenous  processes  in  the  throat. 
If  life  is  prolonged  there  may  even  be  extensive  sloughing  in  the  tissues  of 
the  neck. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  variations  in  the  above  clinical  picture. 
The  cases  may  be  so  mild  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized.  Such  cases,  in- 
deed, are  often  mistaken  for  ordinary  lacunar  tonsillitis.  There  are  also 
certain  anomalous  forms  which  may  be  mentioned ;  cases  which  come  on 
insidiously,  with  a  tonsillitis  of  so  mild  a  grade  that  it  may  be  overlooked, 
and  which  is  followed  by  a  diphtheritic  croup  or  a  severe  broncho-pneu- 
monia. In  rare  instances  the  disease  may  almost  be  termed  chronic,  since 
the  membrane  remains  upon  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  for  weeks. 
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valesoencc  is  extremely  tedious,  and  may  be  interrupted  by  complications 
and  sequelae  to  be  note<L 

3.  Anonudoos  Forma. 

ia)  Ab"rfjre  Type, — The  attack  sets  in  with  great  seTerity,  but  in  a 
dav  or  two  the  symptoms  subside  and  convalescence  is  rapid.  Strumpeli 
mould  distinguish  between  this  abortive  variety,  which  sets  in  with  such 
intensity,  and  the  mild  ambulant  cases  described  by  certain  writers.  He 
reports  a  case  in  which  the  meningeal  symptoms  set  in  with  the  greatest 
intensity  and  persisted  for  four  days,  the  temperature  rising  to  40*9^  C. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  patient  entered  upon  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  con- 
valescence. In  the  mild  cases,  as  disMnguished  from  the  abortive,  the  pa- 
tients complain  of  headache,  nausea,  sensations  in  the  back  and  limba,  and 
stiffness  in  the  neck.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  and  onlv  moderate 
vomiting.  These  cases  have  been  met  with,  and  could  be  recognised  only 
during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 

{b)  An  intermittent  type  has  been  observed  in  many  epidemicSy  and  is 
recognised  by  von  Ziemssen  and  Stille.  It  is  characterised  by  exacerba- 
tions of  fever,  which  may  recur  daily  or  every  second  day,  or  follow  a  curve 
of  an  intermittent  or  remittent  character.  The  pyrexia  resembles  that  of 
pvaemia  rather  than  malaria. 

(r)  iltronic  Form. — Heubner  states  that  this  is  a  relatively  frequent 
form,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  be  recognised  by  many  writers  on  the 
subject.  An  attack  may  be  protracted  for  from  two  to  five  or  even  six 
months,  and  mav  cause  the  most  intense  marasmus.  The  attack  consists 
of  a  aeries  of  recurrences  of  the  fever,  and  may  present  the  most  complex 
svmptomatology.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  protracted  cases  depend 
upon  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  abscesses  of  the  brain.  This  form  differs 
distinctly  from  the  intermittent  type.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  it 
is  described  by  Worthington,*  in  which  the  disease  lasted  for  foorteen 
weeks. 

Ckanplications. — Pleurisy  and  pericarditis  are  not  uncommon. 

Pneumonia  is  described  as  frequent  in  certain  epidemics.  Immer— 
mann  found,  during  the  Erlangen  epidemic,  many  instances  of  the  com- 
bination of  pneumonia  with  meningitis,  but  it  does  not  seem  possible  tc» 
determine  whether,  in  such  instances,  pneumonia  is  the  primary  disease 
and  the  meningitis  sec(mdarv,  or  rue  rersa^  The  frequency  with  whichm 
inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain  complicates  pneumonia  ha^ 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  pneumococcns  i« 
FHponsible  for  both  affections.  Arthritis  has  been  the  most  frequeiat 
complication  in  certain  epidemics.  Many  joints  are  affected  simultc^- 
BeomlTt  and  there  are  swelling,  pain,  and  exudation,  sometimes  serous, 
pnndent.  This  was  first  observed  by  Janu*s  Jackson,  Sr., 
which  he  described. 
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even  to  20  per  cent  It  is  strictly  a  sequel  of  the  disease,  coming  on  usu- 
ally in  the  second  or  third  week  of  convalescence.  Occasionally  it  comes 
as  early  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  It  may  follow  very 
mild  cases ;  indeed,  the  loc^  disease  may  be  so  trifling  that  the  onset  of 
the  paralysis  alone  calls  attention  to  the  true  nature  of  the  trouble. 

The  disease  is  a  toxic  neuritis,  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  poison, 
and,  like  other  >forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  has  an  extremely  complex 
symptomatology,  according  to  the  nerves  which  are  affected.  The  paraly- 
sis may  be  local  or  general. 

Of  the  local  paralyses  the  most  common  is  that  which  affects  the 
palate.  This  gives  a  nasal  character  to  the  voice,  and,  owing  to  a  return 
of  liquids  through  the  nose,  causes  a  diflSculty  in  swallowing.  This  may 
be  the  only  symptom.  The  velum  is  seen  to  be  relaxed  and  motionless, 
and  the  sensation  in  it  is  also  much  impaired.  The  affection  may  extend 
to  the  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  deglutition  become  embarrassed. 
Within  two  or  three  weeks  or  even  a  shorter  time  the  paralysis  disappears. 
In  many  cases  the  affection  of  the  palate  is  only  part  of  a  general  neuritis. 
Of  other  local  forms  perhaps  the  most  common  are  paralysis  of  the  eye- 
muscles,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic.  There  may  be  strabismus,  ptosis,  and 
loss  of  power  of  accommodation.  The  neuritis  may  be  confined  to  the 
nerves  of  one  limb,  though  more  commonly  the  legs  or  the  arms  are  af- 
fected together.  Very  often  with  the  palatal  paralysis  is  associated  a 
weakness  of  the  legs  without  definite  palsy  but  with  loss  of  the  knee-jerk. 

By  far  the  most  important  local  paralysis  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  the  heart.  There  may  be  great  retardation,  even  to  thirty  beats  in  the 
minute.  Bradycardia  and  tachycardia  may  alternate  in  the  same  patient. 
Heart-failure  and  fatal  syncope  may  occur  at  the  height  of  the  disease  or 
during  convalescence.  If  they  occur  during  the  fever,  the  child,  perhaps 
after  an  exaggeration  of  symptoms,  presents  an  unusual  pallor.  The 
pulse  becomes  weak  and  rapid,  but  may  fall  to  fifty,  forty,  or  even  lower. 
The  extremities  are  cold,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  death  takes  place, 
with  all  the  features  of  collapse,  within  a  few  hours.  More  frequently  the 
fatal  collapse  comes  during  convalescence,  even  as  late  as  the  sixth  or 
seventh  week  after  apparent  recovery.  The  attack  may  set  in  abruptly, 
perhaps  following  a  sudden  exertion.  More  commonly  there  have  been 
symptoms  pointing  to  disturbed  cardiac  rhythm,  or  even  fainting-spells.  In 
some  instances  vomiting  has  preceded  the  serious  cardiac  attack.  There 
may  be  no  physical  signs  other  than  slight  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness 
and  a  gallop-rhythm  indicating  dilatation.  These  symptoms  were  formerly 
ascribed  to  cardiac  thrombosis  or  to  endocarditis.  Possibly  in  some  of 
the  cases  the  result  is  due,  as  pointed  out  by  Hosier  and  Leyden,  to  an  in- 
fectious myocarditis,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  symptoms  are 
probably  due  to  a  neuritis  of  the  cardiac  nerves. 

The  multiple  form  of  diphtheritic  neuritis  is  not  uncommon.  It  may 
begin  with  the  palatal  affection,  or  with  loss  of  power  of  accommodation 
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and  loss  of  tlic  tendon  reflexes.  This  last  is  an  important  sign,  which,  as 
Buzzard  and  R.  L.  MacDonnell  have  shown,  may  occur  early,  but  is  not 
necessarily  followed  by  other  symptoms  of  neuritis.  There  is  paraplegia, 
which  may  be  complete  or  involve  only  the  extensors  of  the  feet.  The 
disease  may  extend  and  involve  the  arms  and  face  and  render  the  patient 
entirely  helpless.  The  muscles  of  respiration  may  be  spared.  The  chief 
danger  in  these  severer  forms  comes  from  the  involvement  of  the  heart 
and  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  the  outlook  is  in  many  cases  not 
so  bad  as  the  ])atient^s  condition  would  indicate.  Of  thirteen  cases  col- 
lected by  Cadet  de  Gassicourt  six  died.  The  sphincters  may  be  inyolved, 
though  they  are  often  spared. 

DiagnOfliB. — Early  in  the  disease  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
diphtheria  from  follicular  tonsillitis.  In  mild  cases  it  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible. In  diphtheria  the  exudation  forms  a  definite,  uniform  patch,  situ- 
ated on  a  deeply  congested  area  of  mucosa.  In  follicular  tonsillitis,  when 
the  exudate  oozes  and  if  the  material  from  the  crypts  coalesces,  it  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  make  a  diagnosis.  If  the  process  is  confined  to  the 
tonsils  the  nature  of  the  case  may  be  dubious.  If,  however,  it  extends  to 
the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  if  laryngeal  symptoms  develop,  all  doubts  are 
removed.  Occasionallv  the  true  character  of  the  disease  is  not  manifested 
until  a  paralysis  develops  during  convalescence.  It  is  in  these  cases  that 
the  detection  of  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  making  clear  the  diagnosis.  C*over-glass  preparations  may  be  made 
from  the  membrane.  Cultures  should  be  made  in  the  blood-semm  and 
bouillon  mixture^  and  inoculations  performed  on  animals.  Unfortunately, 
these  procedures  can  scarcely  be  carried  out  except  in  well-equipped  labora- 
toriess  and  a  ready  and  certain  clinical  method,  such  as  we  have  for  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  is  not  vet  available. 

Between  diphtheritic  laryngitis  and  croup  a  majority  of  writers  now 
hold  ihat  there  is  no  esi^ential  difference ;  but  it  is  more  rational  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  non-six'cific  pseudo- membranous  laryngitis.  This  is  a 
points  t4>o,  which  bacteriology  may  be  able  to  clear  up.  In  seTeral  cases 
which  have  Ki-n  examine<l  the  LoefBer  bacillus  has  been  present.  The 
diagnosis  Wtwoen  the  two  conditions  is  by  no  means  easy.  In  the  diph- 
thentio  form,  however^  there  is  almost  invariably  exudation  upon  the  ton- 
sils or  soft  palate.  Between  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  there  may  be 
some  confusion      The  question  has  already  been  discussed. 

The  rect»gnition  of  the  diphtheritic  {laralysis  offers  no  difficulties. 

PrOfpiiOsis. — In  hospital  practice  the  disease  is  very  fatal,  owing 
larpelv  to  the  fa<"i  that  onlv  the  severer  forms  are  admitted.  In  conntrv 
places  epidemics  may  display  an  ap]>alling  virulence  and  kill  nearly  all 
the  children  attack t-d.  In  c^^^s  of  onlinary  st'verity  the  outlook  is  usually 
good.  I^eath  results  fr«»m  involvement  of  the  larynx,  septic  infection 
heart-fail  lire,  diphtheritic  i^ralysis,  occai^ionally  from  unemia,an< 
from  bniucho-pneumonia  deveK»ping  in  the  convalescence. 
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Treatment. — Prophylaxis. — Cases  of  diphtheria  should  invariably 
be  isolated.  Physicians  should  insist  that  other  children  in  the  family  be 
kept  from  school  and  from  mingling  with  their  schoolmates.  All  cloth- 
ing and  utensils  which  have  been  used  by  the  patient  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected.  For  this  purpose  the  clothing  may  be  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hoars  and  then  boiled  in  a  two-per-cent  carbolic  solution.  For  disinfecting 
the  room  sulphur  fumigation  may  be  employed,  taking  care  that  the  air  is 
rendered  moist,  or  the  floor  and  walls  should  be  thoroughly  scoured  with 
oorrosiye-sublimate  solution. 

Caill6  has  urged  the  importance  of  a  careful  inspection  of  the  tonsils 
and  mouth  in  children,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  care  of  the 
teeth  and  to  the  tonsils,  which,  if  swollen  and  irregular,  should  be  rcr 
moved.  In  persons  liable  to  exposure  Loeffler  recommends  the  use  of 
antiseptic  mouth-washes,  such  as  sublimate  (1  to  10,000),  chlorine-water 
(1  to  1,100),  or  thymol.  After  recovery  at  least  two  weeks  should  elapse 
before  the  child  is  permitted  to  mingle  with  others  or  to  return  to  school. 

Becentiy  it  has  been  announced  that  the  blood-serum  of  animals  ren- 
dered secure  against  the  diphtheritic  bacillus  and  its  products  can  nullify 
the  effects  of  the  poison  of  diphtheria. 

General  Treatment. — The  two  indications  in  the  treatment  of  diphthe- 
ria are  to  prevent  or  limit  the  local  development  of  the  bacilli  and  to  com- 
bat the  effects  of  the  toxic  materials  which  they  produce. 

The  usual  measures  should  be  employed  to  insure  thorough  cleanli- 
ness and  ventilation  and  to  diminish  the  danger  of  infection.  The  air 
should  be  kept  moist  with  steam.  Mild  cases  require  but  little  treatment. 
A  fair  quantity  daily  of  liquid  food,  with  ice  to  suck,  and  a  gargle  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  are  sufficient.  In  more  severe  cases  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  food  should  be 
given  at  stated  intervals.  Stimulants  will  be  required  early  and  should  be 
given  freely.  In  very  young  children  with  the  pharyngeal  involvement 
swallowing  is  painful,  and  the  giving  of  food  by  the  mother  or  nurse  is  a 
continuous  struggle.     In  such  instances  nutritive  enemata  should  be  used. 

We  are  still  without  a  remedy  capable  of  combating  in  any  way  the 
effects  of  the  poisonous  tox-albumins.  Two  remedies  are  warmly  recom- 
mended— the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  which  may  be  given  hourly 
in  four  or  five  drop  doses  to  a  child  of  three,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate, 
of  which  a  child  a  year  old  may  take  as  much  as  half  a  grain  a  day.  Per- 
sonally, I  much  prefer  the  perchloride  of  iron ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  seen  from  the  mercury,  given  either  as  the  bichloride  or  as  calomel, 
the  specially  good  effects  which  many  writers  describe.  I  have  not  seen 
any  good  follow  the  administration  of  the  sulphides  or  the  benzoates  or 
quinine  in  large  doses.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  warmly  recom- 
mended. 

Local  Treatment — Diphtheria  is  a  local  disease  at  first,  and  by  the 
production  of  poisonous  substances  causes  the  severe  systemic  symptoms. 
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Hence  the  importance  of  local  treatment  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  forcibly 
to  remove  the  false  membranes,  though  some  writers  recommend  that  they 
should  be  scraped  off.  As  far  as  possible  thorough  cleanliness  and  disin- 
fection of  the  fauces  should  be  insured  by  repeatedly  spraying,  either  with 
carbolic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  (two  grains  to  the  pint),  chlorine- water, 
boric  acid,  Condy*s  fluid,  salicylic  acid  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (50  per 
cent  solution),  or  local  application  of  sulphur  with  iodoform  is  recom- 
mended. The  tonsils  and  fauces  may  be  thoroughly  swabbed  every  hour 
or  two  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (tllxv)  and  perchloride  of  iron 
(  3  ijss.)  in  glycerin  (  ^  j)  and  water  (  5  ])•  Agents  which  are  believed  to 
dissolve  the  membrane  are  lactic  acid,  which  may  be  employed  with  lime- 
water  (two  drachms  to  six  ounces)  and  trypsin  (thirty  grains  to  the 
ounce). 

Pepsin  has  also  been  used,  and  the  vegetable  pepsin,  which  may  be 
mixed  with  water  and  glycerin. 

Nasal  diphtheria  requires  prompt  and  thorough  disinfection  of  the 
passages.  The  best  solutions  are  those  recommended  by  Jacobi— chloride 
of  sodium,  saturated  boric  acid,  or  one  part  of  bichloride  of  mercury, 
thirty-five  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  one  thousand  of  water,  or  the  one  per 
cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The  solution  may  be  applied  with  a  syr- 
inge or  a  spray.  To  be  effectual  the  injection  must  be  properly  given. 
The  nurse  should  be  instructed  to  pass  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  horizon- 
tally, not  vertically ;  otherwise  the  fiuid  will  return  through  the  same  nos- 
tril. In  refractory  children  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  giving 
these  injections,  in  which  case  suppositories  of  boric  acid  may  be  eni- 
ployed,  but  they  are  not  efficient  substitutes. 

When  the  larynx  becomes  involved  a  steam  tent  may  be  arranged  upon 
the  bed,  so  that  the  child  may  breathe  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moist- 
ure. If  the  dyspnoea  becomes  urgent,  an  emetic  of  sulphide  of  zinc  or 
ipecacuanha  may  be  given.  When  the  signs  of  obstruction  are  marked, 
however,  there  should  be  no  delay  in  the  performance  of  intubation  or 
tracheotomy.  The  diphtheritic  paralysis  requires  rest  in  bed,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  sudden  exertion,  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the  heart- 
rhythm  is  disturbed.  In  the  chronic  forms  with  wasting,  massage,  elec- 
tricity and  strychnine  are  invaluable  aids.  If  swallowing  becomes  very 
difficult,  the  patient  must  be  fed  with  the  stomach -tube,  which  is  very* 
much  preferable  to  feeding  per  rectum. 


XVI.  ERYSIPELAS. 

Definition. — An  acute,  contagious  disease,  characterized  by  a  special 
inflammation  of  the  skin  caused  by  streptococci.^ 

Etiology. — Erysipelas  is  a  wide-spread  affection,  endemic  in  most 
communities,  and  at  certain  seasons  epidemic.     We  are  as  yet  ignorant  o 
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the  atmospheric  or  telluric  influences  which  favor  the  diffusion  of  the 
poison. 

It  is  particularly  preyalent  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year.  This  was  very 
noticeable  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  which  the  erysipelas  wards 
were  usually  empty  except  in  the  spring  and  autumn  months.  The  affec- 
tion prevails  extensively  in  old  ill-ventilated  hospitals  and  institutions  in 
which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  With  the  improved  sanita- 
tion of  late  years  the  number  of  cases  has  materially  diminished.  It  has 
been  observed,  however,  to  break  out  in  new  institutions  under  the  most 
favorable  hygienic  circumstances.  Erysipelas  is  both  contagious  and  in- 
ocolable;  but,  except  under  special  conditions,  the  poison  is  not  very 
vimlent  and  does  not  seem  to  act  at  any  great  distance.  It  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a  third  person.  The  poison  certainly  attaches  itself  to  the  fur- 
niture, bedding,  and  walls  of  rooms  in  which  patients  have  been  confined. 

The  disposition  to  the  disease  is  wide  spread,  but  the  susceptibility  is 
specially  marked  in  the  case  of  individuals  with  wounds  or  abrasions  of 
any  sort.  Eecently  delivered  women  and  persons  who  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  surgical  operations  are  particularly  prone  to  it.  A  wound,  how- 
ever, is  not  necessary,  and  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form,  although  it 
may  be  difficult  to  say  that  there  was  not  a  slight  abrasion  about  the  nose 
or  lips,  in  very  many  cases  there  certainly  is  no  observable  external  lesion. 

Chronic  alcoholism,  debility,  and  Bright's  disease  are  predisposing 
agents.  Certain  persons  show  a  special  susceptibility  to  the  disease,  and 
it  may  recur  in  them  repeatedly.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  a  family 
predisposition  to  the  disease. 

The  specific  agent  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  a  streptococcus  which 
has  been  very  thoroughly  studied  by  Koch  and  Fehleisen.  It  was  believed 
at  first  to  have  specific  and  peculiar  morphological  properties,  but  it  is  now 
generally  held  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  biological  or  chem- 
ical tests  from  the  streptococcus  pyogeius. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Erysipelas  is  a  simple  inflammation.  In  its 
uncomplicated  forms  there  is  seen,  post  mortem,  little  else  than  inflamma- 
tory oedema.  Investigations  have  shown  that  the  cocci  are  found  chiefly 
in  the  lymph-spaces  and  most  abundantly  in  the  zone  of  spreading  inflam- 
mation. In  the  uninvolved  tissue  beyond  the  inflamed  margin  the  mi- 
crococci are  to  be  found  in  the  lymph-vessels,  and  it  is  here,  according  to 
Metschnikoff  and  others,  that  an  active  warfare  goes  on  between  the  leuco- 
cytes and  the  cocci  (phagocytosis).  In  more  extensive  and  virulent  forms 
of  the  disease  there  is  usually  suppuration.  It  is  stated  that  the  inflam- 
mation may  pass  inward  from  the  scalp  through  the  skull  to  the  meninges. 
This  I  have  never  seen,  but  in  one  case  I  traced  the  extension  from  the 
face  along  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  meninges,  where  an  acute  meningitis  and 
thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  were  excited. 

The  visceral  complications  of  erysipelas  are  numerous  and  important. 
The  majority  of  them  are  of  a  septic  nature.     Infarcts  occur  in  the  lungs. 
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spleen,  and  kidneys,  and  there  may  be  the  general  evidences  of  pyaemic 
infection. 

Some  of  tlio  worst  cases  of  malignant  endocarditis  are  secondary  to 
erysipelas ;  thus  of  twenty-three  cases  three  occurred  in  connection  with 
this  disease.     Septic  })ericarditis  and  pleuritis  also  occur. 

As  just  mentioned,  the  disease  may  in  rare  cases  extend  and  inyolve 
the  meninges.     Pneumonia  is  not  a  very  common  complication. 

Acute  nephritis  is  also  met  with.  It  is  often  ingrafted  upon  an  old 
chronic  trouble. 

Symptoms. — The  following  description  applies  specially  to  erjrsipelas 
of  the  face  and  head,  the  form  of  the  disease  which  the  physician  is  most 
commonly  called  upon  to  treat. 

The  incubatiofi  is  variable,  probably  from  three  to  seven  days. 

The  stage  of  invasion  is  often  marked  by  a  rigor,  and  followed  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  the  temperature  and  all  the  characters  of  an  acute  fever. 
When  there  is  a  local  abrasion,  the  spot  is  slightly  reddened ;  but  if  it  is 
idiopathic,  there  is  seen  within  a  few  hours  slight  redness  over  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  and  on  the  cheeks.  The  swelling  and  tension  of  the  skin 
increase  and  within  twenty-four  hours  the  external  symptoms  are  well 
marked.  The  skin  is  smooth,  tense,  and  oedematous.  It  looks  red,  feels 
hot,  and  the  superficial  layers  of  the  epidermis  may  be  lifted  as  small 
blebs.  The  patient  complains  of  an  unpleasant  feeling  of  tension  in  the 
skin  ;  the  swelling  rapidly  increases ;  and  during  the  second  day  the  eyes 
are  usually  closed.  The  first-affected  parts  gradually  become  ]mle  and 
less  swollen  as  tlio  disciise  extends  at  the  ])eriphery.  When  it  reaches  the 
forehead  it  progresses  as  an  advancing  ridge,  perfectly  well  defined  and 
raised ;  and  often,  on  palpation,  hardened  extensions  can  be  felt  beneath 
the  skin  which  is  not  yet  reddened.  Even  in  a  case  of  moderate  severity, 
the  face  is  enormously  swollen,  the  eyes  are  closed,  the  lids  greatly 
csdcmatous,  the  ears  thickened,  the  scalp  is  swollen,  and  the  patient*s 
features  are  quite  unrecognizable.  The  formation  of  blebs  is  common  on 
the  eyelids,  ears,  and  forehead.  The  cervical  lymph-glands  are  swollen, 
but  are  usually  masked  in  the  cedema  of  the  neck.  The  temperature  keeps 
high  witliout  marked  remissions  for  four  or  five  days  and  then  deferves- 
cence tuki'8  j)lace  by  crisis.  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  varies 
much  with  his  previous  condition  of  health.  In  old  and  debilitated  per- 
sons, particularly  in  those  addicted  to  alcohol,  the  constitutional  depression 
from  the  outset  may  be  very  great.  Delirium  is  present,  the  tongue  be- 
comes dry,  tlie  pulse  feeble,  and  there  is  marked  tendency  to  death  from 
toxivniiii.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  even  with  extensive  disease^ 
the  constitutional  disturbance,  considering  the  height  of  the  fever  range^ 
is  slight.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  maybe  awolle 
and  reddened.  The  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  laryni 
but  the  severe  (edema  of  this  part  occasionally  met  with  is  commonl 
due  to  ext^iusion  of  the  inflammation  from  without  inward. 
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There  are  cases  in  which  the  inflammation  extends  from  the  face  to  the 
neck,  and  over  the  chest,  and  may  gradually  migrate  or  wander  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  {B,  migrans). 

The  close  relation  between  the  erysipelas  coccus  and  the  pus  organisms 
is  shown  by  the  frequency  with  which  suppuration  occurs  in  facial  ery- 
sipelas. Small  cutaneous  abscesses  are  common  about  the  cheeks  and 
forehead  and  neck,  and  beneath  the  scalp  large  collections  of  pus  may  ac- 
cumulate. Suppuration  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  in  some  epidemics 
than  in  others,  and  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  one  year  nearly  all  the 
cases  in  the  erysipelas  wards  presented  local  abscesses. 

Ck>lliplication8. — Meningitis  is  rare.  The  cases  in  which  death 
occurs  with  marked  brain  symptoms  do  not  usually  show,  post  mortem, 
meningeal  affection.  The  delirium  and  coma  are  due  to  the  fever,  or  to 
toxaemia.  ' 

Pneumonia  is  an  occasional  complication.  Ulcerative  endocarditis 
and  septicaBmia  arc  more  common.  Albuminuria  is  almost  constant, 
particularly  in  persons  over  fifty.  True  nephritis  is  occasionally  seen. 
Da  Costa  has  called  attention  to  curious  irregular  returns  of  the  fever 
which  occur  during  convalescence  without  any  aggravation  of  the  local 
condition. 

The  diagnosis  rarely  presents  any  difficulty.  The  mode  of  onset,  the 
rapid  rise  in  fever,  and  the  characters  of  the  local  disease  are  quite  dis- 
tinctive. Acute  necrosis  of  bone  may  sometimes  be  regarded  as  erysipelas, 
a  mistake  which  I  once  saw  made  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur. 

Prognosis. — Healthy  adults  rarely  die.  In  the  new-born,  when  the 
disease  attacks  the  navel,  it  is  almost  always  fatal.  This  is  probably  an 
acute  septic  infection.  In  alcoholic  subjects  and  in  the  aged  erysipelas  is 
a  serious  affection,  and  death  may  result  either  from  the  intensity  of  the 
fever  or,  more  commonly,  from  toxaemia.  The  wandering  or  ambulatory 
erysipelas,  which  has  a  more  protracted  course,  may  cause  death  from 
exhaustion. 

Treatment. — Isolation  should  be  strictly  carried  out,  particularly  in 
hospitals.  A  practitioner  in  attendance  upon  a  case  of  erysipelas  should 
not  attend  cases  of  confinement. 

The  disease  is  self-limited  and  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  get  well 
without  any  internal  medication.  I  can  speak  definitely  on  this  point, 
having,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  treated  many  cases  in  this  way.  The 
diet  should  be  nutritious  and  light.  Stimulants  are  not  required  except 
in  the  old  and  feeble.  For  the  restlessness,  delirium,  and  insomnia,  chloral 
or  the  bromides  may  be  given ;  or,  if  these  fail,  opium.  When  fever  is 
high  the  patient  may  be  bathed  or  sponged,  or,  in  private  practice,  if  there 
is  an  objection  to  this,  antipyrin  or  antifebrin  may  be  given. 

Of  internal  remedies  believed  to  influence  the  disease,  the  tincture  of 
the  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  highly  recommended.     At  the  Montreal 
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iitniond  IKv<i|ntal  this  was  the  routine  treatment,  and  doses  of  half  a 
ilnK^hm  to  a  Uraohm  were  given  every  three  or  four  hours.  I  am  by  no 
me^ns  i\>nvinv\\l  that  it  has  any  special  action ;  nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
am*  medioint\  given  internally,  a  definite  control  over  the  course  of  the 
di^it^^tise. 

0(  Kval  treatment,  the  injection  of  antiseptic  solutions  at  the  margin 
of  the  sprvaiiing  areas  has  been  much  practised.  Two  per  cent  solutions 
of  carbolic  acid,  the  corrosive  sublimate  and  the  biniodide  of  mercury 
hare  bc^n  much  used.  The  injection  should  be  made  not  into  but  jnst 
a  little  beyond  the  border  of  the  inflamed  patch.  F.  P.  Henry  has  treated 
a  Urge  number  of  cases  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  with  the  latter  drug, 
and  this  moile  of  practice  is  certainly  most  rationaL 

Of  local  applications,  ichthyol  is  at  present  much  used.  The  inflamed 
r^on  may  be  covered  with  salicylate  of  starch.  Perhaps  as  good  an  appli- 
cation as  any  is  cold  water,  which  was  highly  recommended  by  Hippocrates. 


XVII.  SEPTIOEMIA  AND  PYiCMIA. 

1.  SEPTICJEMIA. 

Deflnitioil. — A  general  febnle  infection,  without  foci  of  snppurar 
tion^  which  results  from  the  absorption  of  toxic  materials  produced  by 
bacteria.  The  organisms  producing  septicemia  are,  as  a  nde,  those  of 
suppuration — namely,  the  forms  of  streptococci  and  staphylococci 

Cliaical  Fonaa.* — (a)  Fermentation  Fever. — This  is  also  known  as  the 
resorption  fever,  aseptic  fever,  or  after  fever,  and  is  the  simplest  of  all  wonnd 
complications.  It  is  the  febrile  process  which  is  produced  after  transfoaion 
or  the  injection  of  pepsin  into  the  blood.  The  term  fermentation  terer 
was  employed  by  Bergmann,  as  he  held  that  it  was  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fibrin  ferments.  This  fever  may  follow  an  injury  or  operation, 
particularly  if  there  has  been  necrosis  of  the  superficial  tissues  by  the  aola- 
tious  used  in  the  dressing.  It  may  also  follow  the  extravasation  of  blood, 
particularly  when  under  pressure  or  tension. 

The  fever,  which  appears  a  few  hours  after  the  injury  or  operation,  is 
not  preceilcil  by  a  chill.  It  usually  reaches  its  height  rapidly,  sometimes 
risiug  to  103"*  or  im"*.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  not  great,  and 
it  dul>i*ide6  s{H>ntaneously  in  from  one  to  three  days.  This  form  is  ranked 
as  a  septicaemia,  since  the  ferment  acts  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  toxins 
prvKlu^til  by  niicrvvorganisms.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  bacteria  do  not 
plav  a!i  ini|K>rtant  part  in  its  production. 

ib)  Siprtfmia, — This  is  a  septic  intoxication  caa.ieii  by  the  ptomaines 
prvKliuwl  ill  wounds  by  the  putrefactive  bacteria.  Then?  are  various  forms 
of  those  ori:;iuisms;  siniie  are  bacilli,  others  belong  to  the  proteus  gronp. 


♦  I  f«.>lk>w  heiv  the  dirisioQ  in  S«olii*;$  Principles  nt  Sarjery. 
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In  their  growth,  chemical  poisons  (toxins)  are  produced,  and  under  the 
term  saprasmia  is  included  the  group  of  symptoms  caused  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  toxins  from  any  local  focus  of  putrefaction. 

The  symptoms  vary  with  the  dose  absorbed.  Twenty-four  hours,  or 
later,  after  the  injury  or  operation  a  chill  initiates  the  constitutional  dis- 
turbance ;  the  fever  rises  rapidly,  reaching  IDS'*  or  104** ;  the  pulse  is  quick, 
and  there  may,  in  severe  cases,  be  great  prostration.  Nervous  symptoms 
are  common — headache,  restlessness,  and  delirium.  The  tongue  is  dry, 
often  glazed,  and  there  may  at  first  be  gastric  irritation.  The  clinical 
picture  is  that  of  a  severe  infection.  Three  conditions  must  be  present  in 
this  form  of  sepsis — dead  tissue,  infection  of  this  dead  tissue  with  putre- 
factive bacteria,  and  a  sufficient  time  to  have  enabled  the  putrefactive 
bacteria  to  produce  a  toxic  quantity  of  ptomaines  (Senn).  The  necrotic 
tissue  may  be  the  blood-clot  in  a  wound,  the  tissues  in  the  interior  of  the 
uterus  after  parturition,  or  tissues  bruised  and  rendered  necrotic  by  injury 
or  by  the  action  of  cold,  heat,  or  chemical  substances. 

The  outlook  in  sapraemia  depends  much  upon  the  dose  of  the  poison 
which  has  been  absorbed  and  the  possibility  of  removing  and  cleansing 
the  infected  focus. 

(c)  Progressive  Septicmmia, — In  this  the  septic  intoxication  is  not  the 
result  of  the  bacteria  of  putrefaction,  but  organisms  enter  the  blood  from 
some  local  septic  focus.  ^'  The  intoxication  in  this  form  of  sepsis  is  not 
only  caused  by  ptomaines  which  are  produced  at  the  primary  seat  of  in- 
fection, but  ptomaines  are  also  produced  in  the  blood  by  the  microbes 
which  it  contains"  (Senn).  The  pus  microbes  are  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  this  form  of  septicaemia,  and  reach  the  blood  either  through  the 
wall  of  the  blood-vessels  or  through  the  lymph-channels. 

The  clinical  features  of  this  form  are  well  seen  in  the  cases  of  puerpe- 
ral septicaemia  or  in  dissection  wounds,  in  which  the  course  of  the  infec- 
tion may  be  traced  along  the  lymphatics.  The  symptoms  usually  set  in 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  rarely  later  than  the  third  or  fourth  day. 
There  is  a  chill  or  chilliness,  with  moderate  fever  at  first,  which  gradually 
rises  and  is  marked  by  daily  remissions  and  even  intermissions.  The  pulse 
is  small  and  compressible,  and  may  reach  120  or  higher.  G astro-intesti- 
nal disturbances  are  common,  the  tongue  is  red  at  the  margin,  and  the 
dorsum  is  dry  and  dark.  There  may  be  early  delirium  or  marked  mental 
prostration  and  apathy.  As  the  disease  progresses  there  may  be  pallor  of 
the  face  or  a  yellowish  tint.     Capillary  haemorrhages  are  not  uncommon. 

The  outlook  is  always  serious.  In  severe  cases  death  may  occur  within 
twenty-four  hours,  and  in  fatal  cases  life  is  rarely  prolonged  for  more  than 
seven  or  eight  days.  On  post-mortem  examination  there  may  be  no  focal 
lesions  in  the  viscera,  and  the  seat  of  infection  may  present  only  slight 
changes.  The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft,  the  blood  may  be  extremely 
dark  in  color,  and  haemorrhages  are  common,  particularly  on  the  serous 
surfaces.     Neither  thrombi  nor  emboli  are  found. 
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2.    PYEMIA. 

Definition. — A  general  disease,  characterized  by  recurring  chills  and 
intermittent  fever  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  various  parts,  all  of 
which  result  from  the  contamination  of  the  blood  by  products  arising 
from  a  focus  contaminated  by  the  bacteria  of  suppuration. 

Etiology. — As  a  rule,  the  disease  follows  extension  of  suppuration 
about  a  wound  or  the  collection  of  pus  in  some  part.  It  was  thought  at 
first  that  the  pus  itself  was  taken  up  by  the  blood.  Virchow  showed  the 
important  part  played  by  thrombosis  and  embolism.  The  works  of  Lis- 
ter, Klebs,  Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others  have  demonstrated  the  important 
r6le  of  micro-organisms  in  the  disease.  The  pus  microbes  are  the  streptfh 
coccus  pyogenes  and  forms  of  staphylococci.  The  streptococcus  is  most 
frequently  found  in  the  pus  at  the  primary  seat  and  in  the  metastatic 
abscesses. 

The  process  which  takes  place  is  as  follows :  In  a  suppurating  wound, 
for  example,  the  pus  organisms  induce  coagulation-necrosis  in  the  smaller 
vessels  with  the  production  of  thrombi  and  purulent  phlebitis.  The  en- 
trance of  pus  organisms  in  small  numbers  into  the  blood  does  not  neces- 
sarily produce  pyaemia.  Commonly  the  transmission  to  varioos  parts 
from  the  local  focus  takes  place  by  the  fragments  of  thrombi  which  pass 
as  emboli  to  different  parts,  where  if  the  conditions  are  favorable  the  pus 
organisms  excite  suppuration.  A  thrombus  which  is  not  septic  or  con- 
taminated, when  dislodged  and  impacted  in  a  distant  vessel,  produces  only 
a  simple  infarction ;  but,  coming  from  an  infected  source  and  containing 
pus  microbes,  an  independent  centre  of  infection  is  established  wherever 
the  embolus  may  lodge.  These  independent  suppurative  centres  in  pysd- 
mia,  known  as  embolic  or  metastatic  abscesses^  have  the  following  distri- 
bution : 

(a)  In  external  wounds,  in  osteo-myelitis,  and  in  acute  phlegmon  of 
the  skin,  the  embolic  particles  very  frequently  excite  suppuration  in  the 
lungs,  producing  the  well-known  wedge-shaped  pyemic  infarcts ;  bat  in 
some  cases  the  infected  particles  pass  through  the  lungs,  and  there  are  foci 
of  inflammation  in  the  heart  and  kidnevs. 

(b)  Suppurative  foci  in  the  territory  of  the  portal  system,  particularly 
in  the  intestines,  produce  metastatic  abscesses  in  the  liver  with  or  without 
suppurative  pyle-phlebitis. 

(r)  An  interesting  form  of  medical  pyaemia  is  produced  by  malignant 
endooaniitis — tlie  arterial  pya?mia  of  Wilks — in  which,  as  a  result  of  in- 
flammation of  the  endocardium  (either  secondary  to  suppurative  disease 
elsewhere,  or  following  the  infection  of  pneumonia  or  of  certain  general 
diseases),  showers  of  infected  thrombi  are  conveyed  from  the  v^etations 
in  the  left  heart  and  produce  multiple  abscesses  in  the  spleen,  kidneys, 
intestines,  brain,  and  even  in  the  skin. 

(</)  There  are  cases  of  so-called  idiopathic  pyctmia  in  which  the  pri- 
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mary  focus  of  the  disease  is  not  apparent,  but  in  which  there  are  multiple 
absoesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Symptoms. — In  a  case  of  wound  infection,  prior  to  the  onset  of  the 
characteristic  symptoms,  there  may  be  signs  of  local  trouble,  and,  if  a 
discharging  wound,  the  pus  may  change  in  character.  The  onset  of  the 
disease  is  marked  by  a  severe  rigor,  during  which  the  temperature  rises  to 
103°  or  104®  and  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat.  These  chills  are  repeated 
at  intervals,  either  daily  or  every  other  day.  In  the  intervals  there  may 
be  slight  pyrexia.  The  constitutional  disturbance  is  marked  and  there 
are  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  and,  as  the  disease  progresses, 
rapid  loss  of  flesh.  Transient  erythema  is  not  uncommon.  Local  symp- 
toms usually  develop.  If  the  lungs  become  involved  there  are  dyspnoea 
and  cough.  The  physical  signs  may  be  slight.  Involvement  of  the  pleura 
and  pericardium  is  common.  The  tint  of  the  skin  is  changed ;  at  flrst 
pale  and  white,  it  subsequently  becomes  bile-tinged.  The  spleen  is  en- 
larged, and  there  may  be  intense  pain  in  the  side,  pointing  to  perisplenitis 
from  embolism.  Usually  in  the  rapid  cases  a  typhoid  state  is  gradually 
developed,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose. 

In  the  chronic  cases  the  disease  may  be  prolonged  for  months ;  the 
chills  recur  at  long  intervals,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  patient  varies  from  month  to  month.  The  course  is  usually 
slow  and  progressively  downward. 

Diagnoaia. — Pyaemia  is  a  disease  frequently  overlooked  and  often 
mistaken  for  other  affections. 

Cases  following  a  wound,  an  operation,  or  parturition  are  readily  rec- 
ognized. On  the  other  hand,  the  following  conditions  may  be  over- 
looked : 

Osteo-myelitis. — Here  the  lesion  may  be  limited,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  severe,  and  the  course  of  the  disease  very  rapid.  I  recall  two 
instances  in  which  the  actual  cause  of  the  trouble  was  discovered  only  at 
the  post-mortem. 

So,  too,  acute  septic  infection  may  follow  gonorrhcBa  or  a  prostatic 
abscess. 

Cases  are  sometimes  confounded  with  typhoid  fever ^  particularly  the 
more  chronic  instances,  in  which  there  are  diarrhoea,  great  prostration, 
delirium,  and  irregular  fever.     The  spleen,  too,  may  be  enlarged. 

In  some  of  the  instances  of  ulcerative  endocarditis  the  diagnosis  is 
very  diflBcult,  particularly  in  what  is  known  as  the  t}T)hoid  type  of  this 
disease,  in  contradistinction  to  the  septic.  In  acute  miliary  tuberculosis 
the  symptoms  occasionally  resemble  those  of  septicaemia,  more  commonly 
those  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  post-febrile  arthriiideSy  such  as  occur  after  scarlet  fever  and  gon- 
orrhoea, are  really  instances  of  mild  septic  infection.  The  joints  may 
sometimes  proceed  to  suppuration  and  pyaemia  develop.  So,  also,  in  tuber- 
culosis of  the  kidneys  and  calculous  pyelitis  recurring  rigors  and  sweats 
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duo  to  septic  infection  are  common  In  this  latitude  septic  and  pysemic 
processes  are  too  often  confounded  with  malaria.  In  early  tuberculosis, 
or  even  when  signs  of  excavation  are  present  in  the  lungs,  and  in  cases  of 
suppuration  in  various  parts,  particularly  empyema  and  abscess  of  the 
liver,  tlie  diagnosis  of  malaria  is  made.  The  practitioner  may  take  it  as  a 
safe  rule,  to  which  he  will  find  very  few  exceptions,  thai  an  intermitierU 
fever  which  reMnts  quinine  is  not  malaria. 

Other  conditions  associated  with  chills  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
pviemia  are  profound  anaemia,  certain  cases  of  Hodgkin's  disease,  the 
hepatic  intermittent  fever  associated  with  the  lodgment  of  gall-stone  at 
the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  rare  cases  of  essential  fever  in  nervous 
women,  and  the  intermittent  fever  sometimes  seen  in  rapidly  developing 
cancer. 

On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  met  with  intermittent  pyrexia  per- 
sisting for  weeks,  in  which  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  give  any  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena — cases  in  which  tuberculosis,  malaria,  or  septics- 
mia  could  be  almost  positively  excluded. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  is  largely  a 
surgical  problem.  The  cases  which  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physi- 
cian usually  have  visceral  abscesses  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  oonditioni 
which  are  irremediable.  We  have  no  remedy  which  controls  the  fever. 
Quinine  and  the  new  antipyretics  may  be  tried,  but  they  are  of  little  serv- 
ice. Quinine  is  probably  better  than  antipyrin  and  antifebrin,  which 
lower  the  temperature  for  a  time,  but  when  a  careful  two-hourly  twenty- 
four-hour  chart  is  taken,  it  is  often  found  that  the  depression  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  is  made  up  at  some  other  period  of  the  day ;  a  morn- 
ing may  be  substituted  for  an  afternoon  fever. 

The  brilliant  and  remarkable  results  which  follow  complete  evacuation 
of  the  pus  with  thorough  drainage  give  the  indication  for  the  only  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  this  condition. 

Unfortunately  in  too  many  cases  which  the  physician  is  called  upon 
to  treaty  the  region  of  suppuration  is  not  accessible,  and  we  have  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  employment  of  general  measures  for  the  support  of  the 
patient^s  strength. 


XVIII.  CHOLERA   ASIATICA. 

Deflnitioii. — A  specific,  infectious  disease,  caused  by  the  comma 
bacillus  of  Koc'h,  and  characterized  clinically  by  violent  purging  and 
rapid  collapse. 

Historical  Suxnxnary. — Cholera  has  been  endemic  in  India  from  a 
remote  pori(Hl,  but  only  within  the  present  century  has  it  made  inroads  into 
Europe  and  America,  An  extensive  epidemic  occurred  in  1832,  in  which 
year  it  was  brought  in  immigrant  ships  from  Great  Britain  to  Quebec    It 
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travelled  along  the  lines  of  traffic  up  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  finally  reached 
as  far  west  as  the  military  posts  of  the  upper  Mississippi.     In  the  same 
year  it  entered  the  United  States  by  way  of  New  York.    There  were  re- 
currences of  the  disease  in  1835-'36.     In  1848  it  entered  the  country 
through  New  Orleans,  and  spread  widely  up  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
across  the  continent  to  California     In  1849  it  again  appeared.     In  1854 
it  was  introduced  by  immigrant  ships  into  New  York  and  prevailed  widely 
throughout  the  country.     In  1866  and  in  1867  there  were  less  serious  epi- 
demics.    In  1873  it  again  appeared  in  the  United  States,  but  did  not  pre- 
vail widely.     In  1884  there  was  an  outbreak  in  Europe.    Although  occa- 
sional cases  have  been  brought  by  ship  to  the  quarantine  stations  in  this 
country,  the  disease  has  not  gained  a  foothold  here  since  1873. 

Etiology. — In  1884  Koch  announced  the  discovery  of  the  specific 
organism  of  this  disease.     Subsequent  observations  have  confirmed  his 
statement  that  the  comma  bacillus,  as  it  is  termed,  occurs  constantly  in 
the  true  cholera,  and  in  no  other  disease.     It  has  the  form  of  a  slightly 
bent  rod,  which  is  thicker,  but  not  more  than  about  half  the  length  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  an  S-form.     It  is  not  a  true 
bacillns,  but    really  a  spirochaete.     The  organism  grows  upon  a  great 
Variety  of  media  and  displays  distinctive  and  characteristic  appearances. 
TJie  bacilli  are  found  in  the  intestine,  in  the  stools  from  the  earliest  period 
of  t.lie  disease,  and  very  abundantly  in  the  characteristic  rice-water  evacu- 
ations, in  which  they  may  be  seen  as  an  almost  pure  culture.    They  very 
rar^y  occur  in  the  vomit.     Post  mortem,  they  are  found  in  enormous 
na  rubers  in  the  intestine.     In  acutely  fatal  cases  they  do  not  seem  to  in- 
vade the  intestinal  wall,  but  in  cases  with  a  more  protracted  course  they 
aro   found  in  the  follicles  and  even  in  the  deeper  tissues. 
Modes  of  Infection. 

(a)  Contagion.— It  appears  probable  that  cholera  is  not  highly  con- 

^gious  in  the  same  sense  as  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever,  but  in  this  respect 

\s  very  similar  to  typhoid  fever.     Physicians,  nurses,  and  others  in  close 

contact  with  the  patients  are  not  often  affected.     On  the  other  hand,  such 

persons  as  washer  women,  who  are  brought  into  very  close  contact  with 

tbe  cholera  stools  and  the  linen  of  the  cholera  patients,  are  particularly 

prone  to  the  disease. 

(b)  Infection.— The  leading  authorities  now  agree  that  the  disease  is 
propagated  chiefly  by  the  contamination  of  water  used  for  drinking,  wash- 
ing, and  cooking.  It  is  quite  possible  that  articles  of  food  may  be  con- 
taminated, particularly  vegetables,  such  as  lettuces  and  cresses  and  others, 
which  have  been  washed  in  infected  water ;  but  this  is  probably  a  minor 
danger  in  comparison  with  impure  drinking-water.  The  bacilli,  under 
suitable  circumstances — that  is,  when  much  impurity  is  present — may  de- 
Telop  to  some  extent  in  the  water;  Koch,  as  is  well-known,  found  the 
bacilli  in  a  tank  in  India,  from  which  the  inhabitants  were  supplied  with 
water  for  drinking  and  washing.    Strongly  in  favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact 
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O^^i^t  iho  Yiruloiioo  of  an  opidomic  in  any  region  is  generally  in  direct  pro- 
(vxrtion  to  tho  ini{K'rfeotion  of  the  water-supply.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
uu|^r\^voniontA  and  perfection  in  tho  water-works  of  a  place,  the  epidemics 
ATo  nnliuHHl  in  intensity,  and  the  place  may  even  obtain  immunity  against 
iho  disietuie.  Not  only  in  India  has  the  demonstration  of  the  connection 
MwtHm  drinking-water  and  cholera  infection  been  amply  furnished,  bat 
in  Knghuul  there  have  been  many  valuable  illustrations.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  was  the  celebrated  Broad  Street  pump,  in  London,  which 
in  18«%4  was  connected  with  a  severe  epidemic.  Milk  also  may  possibly  in 
^>me  instanees  convoy  the  poison. 

Pettenkofer,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  truth  of  this  drinking- 
water  theory,  and  maintains  that  the  conditions  of  the  soil  are  of  the 
greatest  iiniH^rtance ;  particularly  a  certain  porosity,  combined  with  moist- 
ure and  contamination  with  organic  matter,  such  as  sewage.     According 
to  him,  tlio  condition  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  the  vims  ia 
found  when  the  subsoil  water  is  lowest    As  Still6  remarks :  "  It  is  mora 
descriptive  of  the  fact  to  say  that  so  far  as  cholera  has  in  any  way  to  dc^ 
with  the  condition  of  the  soil,  it  is  most  apt  to  be  severe  and  prevalent 
when  very  dry  weather  follows  a  very  wet  period.    Such  instanoea  ar^ 
most  favorable  to  putrefactive  fermentation  and  the  dissemination  of  it^ 
products  which  thus  reach  wells  of  drinking-water  and  even  rivers,  espt^^ 
cially  when  sowers  empty  into  tho  water." 

Pettenkofer  holds  that  germs  develop  in  the  subsoil  moisture  daring* 
the  warm  months,  and  that  they  rise  into  the  atmosphere  as  a  miasm. 

The  disease  is  always  spread  along  the  lines  of  human  travel.  Jq 
India  it  has^  in  many  notable  cases,  been  widely  spread  by  pilgrims.  It 
is  carrie<l  also  by  caravans  and  in  ships.  It  is  not  conveyed  through  the 
atmosphere. 

Places  situated  at  the  sea-level  are  more  prone  to  the  disease  than 
those  situated  inland*  In  high  altitudes  the  disease  does  not  prevail  so 
extensively.  A  high  tem})erature  favors  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  in  Europe  and  America  the  epidemics  have  been  chiefly  in  the  late 
summer  and  in  the  autumn. 

The  disease  attacks  i>er8ons  of  all  ages.  It  is  particularly  prone  to 
attaek  the  intemperate  and  those  debilitated  by  want  of  food  and  bad  sur- 
roundings. Depressing  emotions,  such  as  fear,  undoubtedly  have  a 
nuirkcMl  intluencc.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  attack  furnishes  immunity 
against  a  se(U)nd  one. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  characteristic  anatomical  changes 
in  eholeni ;   but  a  post-mortem  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  ^ 
could  Iw  miiiU*  by  any  competent  bacteriologist,  as  the  micro-organisi 
are  siHH'ifie  and  distinctive.     The  body  has  the  appearances  associal 
with  profound  eollapse.     There  is  often  marked  post-mortem  elevation  o\ 
teinptTature.     I'he  rif/or  mortis  sets  in  early  and  may  produce  disph 
rnont  of  the  limbs.     The  lower  jaw  has  been  seen  to  move  and  the  eyes 
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rotate.  Various  moTements  of  the  arms  and  legs  are  also  seen.  The 
blood  is  thick  and  dark,  and  there  is  a  remarkable  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  water  and  salts.  The  peritonaeum  is  sticky,  and  the  coils  of 
intestines  are  congested  and  look  thin  and  shrunken.  There  is  nothing 
special  in  the  appearance  of  the  stomach.  The  small  intestine  usually 
contains  a  turbid  serum,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  which  was  passed  in 
the  stools.  The  mucosa  is,  as  a  rule,  pale  and  swollen  and  often  congested 
about  the  Peyer's  patches.  Post  mortem  the  epithelial  lining  is  some- 
times denuded,  but  this  is  probably  not  a  change  which  takes  place  dur- 
ing life.  In  the  stools,  however,  large  numbers  of  columnar  epithelial 
cells  have  been  described  by  many  observers.  The  bacilli  are  found  in 
the  contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  spleen 
18  usually  small.  The  liver  and  kidneys  may  show  cloudy  swelling.  The 
heart  is  flabby ;  the  right  chambers  are  distended  with  blood  and  the  left 
chambers  are  usually  empty.  The  lungs  are  collapsed,  and  congested  at 
the  bases. 

The  above  appearances  are  those  met  with  in  cases  which  prove  rapidly 
fatal.  When  the  patient  survives  and  death  occurs  during  reaction,  there 
may  be  more  definite  inflammatory  appearances  in  the  intestines  and  more 
definite  changes  in  the  kidneys  and  liver. 

Symptoms. — A  period  of  incubation  of  uncertain  length,  probably 
not  more  than  from  two  to  five  days,  precedes  the  development  of  the 
symptoms. 

Three  stages  may  be  recognized  in  the  attack :  the  preliminary  diar- 
rhcea,  the  collapse  stage,  and  the  period  of  reaction. 

(a)  The  preliminary  diarrhtea  may  set  in  abruptly  without  any 
previous  indications.  More  commonly  there  are,  for  one  or  two  days, 
colicky  pains  in  the  abdomen,  with  looseness  of  the  bowels,  perhaps  vom- 
iting, with  headache  and  depression  of  spirits.     There  may  be  no  fever. 

(b)  Collapse  Stage. — The  diarrhoea  increases,  or,  without  any  of  the 
preliminary  symptoms,  sets  in  with  the  greatest  intensity ;  and  profuse 
liquid  evacuations  succeed  each  other  rapidly.  There  are  in  some  instances 
griping  pains  and  tenesmus.  More  commonly  there  is  a  sense  of  exhaus- 
tion and  collapse.  The  thirst  becomes  extreme,  the  tongue  is  white ; 
cramps  of  great  severity  occur  in  the  legs  and  feet.  Within  a  few  hours 
vomiting  sets  in  and  becomes  incessant.  The  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  a 
condition  of  collapse,  the  features  are  shrunken,  the  skin  of  an  ashy  gray 
hue,  the  eyeballs  sink  in  the  sockets,  the  nose  is  pinched,  the  cheeks  are 
hollow,  the  voice  becomes  husky,  the  extremities  are  cyanosed,  and  the 
skin  is  shrivelled,  wrinkled,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration.  The 
temperature  sinks.  In  the  axilla  or  in  the  mouth  it  may  be  from  five  to 
ten  degrees  below  normal,  but  in  the  rectum  and  in  the  internal  parts  it 
may  be  103°  or  104®.  The  pulse  becomes  extremely  feeble  and  flickering, 
and  the  patient  gradually  passes  into  a  condition  of  coma,  though  con- 
sciousness is  often  retained  until  near  the  end. 
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The  faeces  are  at  first  yellowish  in  color,  from  the  bile  pigment,  bat 
soon  they  become  grayish  white  and  look  like  turbid  whey  or  rice-water; 
whence  the  term  "  rice-water  stools.'*  There  are  found  in  it  nnmennu 
small  flakes  of  mucus  and  granular  matter,  and  at  times  blood.  Thf 
reaction  is  usually  alkaline.  The  fluid  contains  albumen  and  the  chid 
mineral  ingredient  is  chloride  of  sodium.  Microscopically,  mucus  anc 
epithelial  cells  and  innumerable  bacteria  are  seen,  the  majority  of  tlu 
latter  being  the  comma  bacilli. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  largely  the  result  of  the  concentratioi 
of  the  blood  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  serum  in  the  stools.  There  ii 
almost  complete  arrest  of  secretion,  particularly  of  the  saliva  and  thi 
urine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sweat-glands  increase  in  activity,  and  ii 
nursing  women  it  has  been  stated  that  the  lacteal  flow  is  unaffected 
This  stage  may  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  hours,  but  more  com- 
monly lasts  from  twetlve  to  twenty-four.  There  are  instances  in  whieli 
the  patient  dies  before  purging  begins — the  so-called  cholera  sicca. 

(c)  Reaction  SUige. — When  the  patient  survives  the  collapse,  the 
cyanosis  gradually  disappears,  the  warmth  returns  to  the  skin,  which  may 
have  for  a  time  a  mottled  color  or  present  a  definite  erythematous  rash. 
The  heart's  action  becomes  stronger,  the  urine  increases  in  quantity,  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  disappears,  the  stools  are  at  longer  intervals, 
and  there  is  no  abdominal  pain.  In  the  reaction  the  temperature  may 
not  rise  above  normal.  Not  infrequently  this  favorable  reaction  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  recurrence  of  severe  diarrhoea  and  the  patient  is  carried  off  in 
a  relapse.  Other  cases  pass  into  the  condition  of  what  has  been  called 
cholera-typhoid^  a  state  in  which  the  patient  is  delirious,  the  pulse  rapid 
and  feeble,  and  the  tongue  dry.  Death  finally  occurs  with  coma.  These 
symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  ura?niia. 

During  epidemics  attacks  are  found  of  all  grades  of  severity.  There 
are  cases  of  diarrhoea  with  griping  pains,  liquid,  copious  stools,  vomiting, 
and  cramps,  with  slight  collapse.  The  term  cholerine  has  been  applied  to 
these  cases.  They  resemble  the  milder  cases  of  cholera  nostras.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  series  there  are  the  instances  of  cholera  sicca^  in  which 
death  mav  occur  in  a  few  hours  after  the  attack,  without  diarrhoea.  There 
are  cases  also  in  which  the  patients  are  overwhelmed  with  the  poison  and 
die  comatose,  without  the  preliminary  stage  of  collapse. 

Complications  and  Sequelae. — Tlie  typhoid  condition  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  The  consecutive  nephritis  rarely  induces  dropsy. 
Diplitheritic  colitis  has  been  described.  There  is  a  special  tendency  to 
diphtlicritic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  particularly  of  the 
throat  and  genitals.  Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  may  develop,  and  destruc- 
tive abscesses  may  occur  in  different  parts.  Suppurative  parotitis  is  not 
very  uncommon.  In  rare  instances  local  gangrene  may  develop.  A 
troublesome  symptom  of  convalescence  may  be  cramps  in  the  muscles  ol 
the  arms  and  legs. 
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Diagnosis. — The  only  affection  with  which  Asiatic  cholera  could  be 
confounded  is  the  cholera  nostras^  the  severe  choleraic  diarrhoea  which 
occurs  during  the  summer  months  in  temperate  climates.  The  clinical 
picture  of  the  two  affections  is  identical.  The  extreme  collapse,  vomiting, 
and  rice-water  stools,  the  cramps,  the  cjanosed  appearance,  are  all  seen  in 
the  worst  forms  of  cholera  nostras.  In  enfeebled  persons  death  may 
occur  within  twelve  hours.  It  is  of  course  extremely  important  to  be 
able  to  diagnose  between  the  two  affections.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
one  thoroughly  versed  in  bacteriological  methods,  and  conversant  with  the 
diversified  flora  of  the  intestines.  The  comma  bacillus  is  present  in  the 
dejections  of  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  and  can  be  seen  on  cover-glass 
preparations.  Though  the  eye  of  the  expert  may  be  able  to  differentiate 
between  the  bacillus  of  true  cholera  and  that  which  occurs  in  cholera 
nostras,  cultures  should  be  made,  from  which  alone  positive  results  can  be 
obtained. 

Attacks  very  similar  to  Asiatic  cholera  are  produced  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  certain  fungi ;  but  a  difficulty  in  diag- 
nosis could  scarcely  arise. 

The  prognosis  is  always  uncertain,  as  the  mortality  ranges  in  different 
epidemics  from  30  to  80  per  cent.  Intemperance,  debility,  and  old  age 
are  unfavorable  conditions.  The  more  rapidly  the  collapse  sets  in,  the 
greater  is  the  danger.  Cases  with  marked  cyanosis  and  very  low  tempera- 
ture rarely  recover. 

Prophylaxis. — Preventive  measures  are  all-important,  and  isolation 
of  the  sick  and  thorough  disinfection  have  effectually  prevented  the  dis- 
ease entering  England  or  the  United  States  since  1873.  On  several  occa- 
sions since  that  date,  cholera  has  been  brought  to  various  ports  in  Amer- 
ica, but  has  been  checked  at  quarantine.  During  epidemics  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised  in  the  disinfection  of  the  stools  and  linen  of  the 
patients.  When  an  epidemic  prevails,  persons  should  be  warned  not  to 
drink  water  unless  previously  boiled.  Errors  in  diet  should  be  avoided. 
As  the  disease  is  not  more  contagious  than  typhoid  fever,  the  chance  of  a 
person  passing  safely  through  an  epidemic  depends  very  much  upon  how 
far  he  is  able  to  carry  out  thoroughly  prophylactic  measures.  Digestive 
disturbances  are  to  be  treated  promptly,  and  particularly  the  diarrhcea, 
which  so  often  is  a  preliminary  symptom.  For  this  opium  and  acetate  of 
lead  and  large  doses  of  bismuth  should  be  given. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  a  protective  virus.  During  the 
last  epidemic  in  Europe,  Ferran,  in  Spain,  made  a  large  number  of  inocu- 
lations which  were  claimed  to  be  protective;  but  the  French  commission 
reported  adversely  against  these  claims.  Shakespeare*  seemed  to  have 
been  more  favorably  impressed.     Both  Oamaleia  and  Lowenthal  have  ren- 

•  Report  on  Cholera  in  Europe  and  India.     By  K  0.  Shakespeare,  United  States 
Commissioner.    Washington,  1891. 
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dcred  animals  immune  against  the  cholera  yirus,  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  method  which  they  employ  would  be  available  for  man. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — During  the  initial  stage,  when  the  diar- 
rha'u  is  not  excessive  but  the  abdominal  pain  is  marked,  opium  is  the  most 
efficient  remedy,  and  it  should  be  given  hypodermically  as  morphia.  It 
is  advisable  to  give  at  once  a  full  dose,  which  may  be  repeated  on  the 
return  of  the  pain.  It  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  remedies  by  the 
mouth,  iis  they  disturb  the  stomach.  Ice  should  be  given,  and  brandy  or 
hot  cotTee.  In  the  collapse  stage,  writers  speak  strongly  against  the  use 
of  opium.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be  given  with  caution,  but,  judging  from 
its  effects  in  cholera  nostras,  I  should  say  that  collapse  per  se  was  not  a 
contm-indication.  For  the  intense  thirst  the  patient  may  be  given  ice- 
water,  of  which  he  should  l)e  allowed  to  drink  freely.  The  vomiting  is 
very  difficult  to  check.  In  severe  cases  creosote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and 
other  remedies  seem  quite  ineffectual. 

Salol  has  been  warmly  recommended  as  capable  of  preventing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bacilli  in  the  intestine. 

External  applications  of  heat  should  be  made  and  a  hot  bath  may  be 
tried.  Warm  applicjitions  to  the  abdomen  are  very  grateful.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  ether  will  be  found  serviceable. 

Judging  from  the  success  which  has  followed  the  copious  enemata  in 
cholera  infantum^  this  practice  should  be  tried.  Two  or  three  pints  of 
water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the  rectum.  If  the  hips  are 
elevated  it  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  but  is  usually  rapidly  ejected. 
The  water  may  be  given  either  cold  or  warm ;  probably  the  latter  would 
be  better.  During  the  last  epidemic  in  Italy,  Cantani  used  this  method, 
which  he  calls  enierocli/sis^  with  great  success.  In  each  injection  be  gave 
tannic  a<^'id  and,  generally,  laudanum. 

Owini?  to  the  profuse  serous  discharges  the  blood  becomes  concen- 
trateil,  and  absorption  takes  place  rapidly  from  the  lymph-spaces.  This 
it  is  which  gives  the  shrunken  puckered  ap{)earance  to  the  features  and 
skin  of  a  pjitiont  in  the  collapse  stage.  To  meet  this,  intravenous  injec- 
tions have  Ix^^n  practise<i.  My  ])receptor,  Bovell,  first  practised  the  intra- 
venous injtvtions  of  milk  in  Toronto,  in  the  epidemic  of  1854.  Less  risky 
and  equally  efficacious  is  the  8ul>cutaneous  injection  of  a  saline  solution. 
For  this  common  salt  should  l>e  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  four 
grammes  to  the  litre.  With  rubber  tubing,  a  canula  from  an  aspirator, 
or  even  with  a  hy]XHlermic  neeille,  the  warm  solution  may  be  allowed  tc:;^ 
run  by  pn*s:iun*  l>eneath  the  skin.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  proce^^^ 
may  Iv  oi>ntinue<i  until  the  pulse  shows  some  sign  of  improvement  Th.^  . 
is  n^ally  a  valuable  metho^K  thoroughly  physiological,  and  should  be  tri( 
in  all  st'vore  castas. 


In  the  stage  of  reai^tion  special  pains  should  be  taken  to  regulate  **^„^i,g 
diet  and  to  guard  ag:iinsi  recurrences  of  the  severe  diarrhoea. 
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XIX.  YELLOW  FEVER. 

DeflxiitiQn. — An  acute  febrile  disease  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries,  characterized  by  jaundice  and  haemorrhages,  and  due  to  the 
action  of  a  specific  Vims,  the  nature  of  which  is  yet  unknown. 

Stiology. — ^The  disease  prevails  endemically  in  the  West  Indies  and 
in  certain  sections  of  the  Spanish  Main.  From  these  regions  it  occasionally 
extends  and,  under  suitable  conditions,  prevails  epidemically  in  the  Southern 
States.  Now  and  then  it  is  brought  to  the  large  seaports  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Formerly  it  occurred  extensively  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this,  frightful  epi- 
demics prevailed  in  Philadelphia  and  other  Northern  cities.  The  epidemic 
of  1793,  so  graphically  described  by  Matthew  Carey,  was  the  most  serious 
that  has  ever  prevailed  in  any  city  of  the  Middle  States.  The  mortality, 
as  given  by  Carey,  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  October,  and 
November,  was  4,041,  of  whom  3,435  died  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  The  population  of  the  city  at  the  time  was  only  40,000.  Epidem- 
ics occurred  in  the  United  States  in  1797,  1798, 1799,  and  in  1802,  when 
the  disease  prevailed  slightly  in  Boston  and  extensively  in  Baltimore.  In 
1803  and  1805  it  again  appeared ;  then  for  many  years  the  outbreaks  were 
slight  and  localized.  In  1853  the  disease  raged  throughout  the  Southern 
States.  In  New  Orleans  alone  there  was  a  mortality  of  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand. In  1867  and  1873  there  were  moderately  severe  epidemics.  In 
1878  the  last  extensive  epidemic  occurred,  chiefly  in  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi.  The  total  mortality  was  nearly  sixteen  thousand.  In 
Europe  it  has  occasionally  gained  a  foothold,  but  there  have  been  no 
wide-spread  epidemics  except  in  the  Spanish  ports.  The  disease  exists  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  sometimes  carried  to  ports  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  but  it  has  never  extended  into  those  countries.  The  history 
of  the  disease  and  its  general  symptomatology  are  exhaustively  treated  in 
the  classical  work  of  Rene  La  Roche. 

Guiteras  recognizes  three  areas  of  infection  :  (1)  The  focal  zone  in 
which  the  disease  is  never  absent,  including  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Rio,  and 
other  Spanish-American  ports.  (2)  Perifocal  zone  or  regions  of  periodic 
epidemics,  including  the  ports  of  the  tropical  Atlantic  in  America  and 
Africa.  (3)  The  zone  of  accidental  epidemics,  between  the  parallels  of 
45**  north  and  35°  south  latitude. 

The  epidemics  are  invariably  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  poison 
either  by  patients  affected  with  the  disease  or  through  infected  articles. 
Unquestionably  the  poison  may  be  conveyed  by  fomites.  Individuals  of 
all  ages  and  races  are  attacked.  The  negro  is  much  less  susceptible  than 
the  white,  but  he  does  not  enjoy  an  immunity.  Residents  in  southern 
countries,  in  which  the  disease  is  prevalent,  are  not  so  susceptible  as  stran- 
gers and  temporary  residents.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  and  the 
mortality  is  greater  among  them,  owing  probably  to  greater  exposure. 
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Very  young  cliildrcn  usually  escape;  but  in  the  epidemics  of  large 
cities  the  number  under  five  attacked  is  large,  since  they  constitute  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  population  unprotected  by  preyious  attack. 
Guiteras  states  that  the  ^^foci  of  endemicity  of  yellow  fever  are  essentially 
maintained  by  the  Creole  infant  population."  Immunity  is  acquired  by 
passing  through  an  attack  or  by  prolonged  residence  in  a  locality  in  which 
it  is  endemic.  The  statement  so  often  made  that  the  Creoles  are  exempt 
from  yellow  fever  has  been  abundantly  disproved.  They  certainly  are  not 
so  susceptible,  but  in  severe  epidemics  they  die  in  numbers.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  inherited  immunity  is  not  conclusive. 

Conditions  favoring  the  Development  of  Epidemics. — Yellow  fever  is 
a  disease  of  the  sea-coast,  and  rarely  prevails  in  regions  with  an  eleva- 
tion above  one  thousand  feet.  Its  ravages  are  most  serious  in  cities,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sanitary  conditions  are  unfavorable.  It  is  always  most 
severe  in  the  badly  drained,  unhealthy  portions  of  a  city,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  crowded  together  in  ill- ventilated,  badly  drained  bouses.  The 
disease  prevails  during  the  hot  season.  In  Havana  the  death-rate  is  great- 
est during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  The  epidemics  in  the 
United  States  have  always  been  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

The  specific  germ  of  the  disease  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Stem- 
berg,  in  his  last  report  to  the  United  States  Government,  concludes  that 
the  specific  cause  of  yellow  fever  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  With 
this  statement Comil  and  Babes*  agree, and  they  do  not  accept  the  organ- 
isms described  by  Fr^ire,  Carmona,  and  Gibier. 

Morbid  Anatomy.— The  skin  is  more  or  less  jaundiced.  Cutane- 
ous haemorrhages  may  be  present  No  specific  or  distinctive  internal 
lesions  have  been  found.  The  blood-serum  contains  haemoglobin,  owing 
to  destruction  of  the  red  cells,  just  as  in  pernicious  malaria.  The  heart 
sometimes,  not  invariably,  shows  fatty  change ;  the  stomach  presents  more 
or  less  hypenemia  of  the  mucosa  with  catarrhal  swelling.  It  contains  the 
material  which,  ejected  during  life,  is  known  as  the  black  vwnit.  The 
essential  ingre<lient  in  this  is  transformed  blood-pigment  In  the  two 
specimens  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  differed  in  no 
resixH^t  from  the  material  found  in  other  affections  associated  with  haema- 
temesis.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  black  material  depends  upon  the 
growth  of  a  micro-organism.  The  liver  is  usually  of  a  pale  yellow  cr 
brownish-yellow  color,  and  the  cells  are  in  various  stages  of  fatty  degen- 
eration. From  the  date  of  I^ouis's  observations  at  Gibraltar  in  1828,  the 
appearances  of  this  organ  have  been  ver}'  carefully  studied,  and  some  have 
thought  the  changes  in  it  to  be  characteristic.  Councilman  has  described 
reijfiarkahle  ap]H»anince8  in  the  liver-cells  which  he  believes  are  distinctive 
and  peculiar.  Fatty  degeneration  and  regions  of  necrosis  are  present  in 
all  cases.     The  kidneys  often  show  traces  of  diffuse  nephritis.     The  epi- 
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thelinm  of  the  conToIuted  tubules  is  swollen  and  very  granular;  there 
inay  also  be  necrotic  changes.  In  both  liver  and  kidneys  bacteria  of  vari- 
ous sorts  have  been  described. 

SymptoniB. — The  incubation  is  usually  three  or  four  days,  but  it 
may  be  less  than  twenty-four  hours  and  prolonged  to  seven  days.    The 
onset  is  sudden ;  as  a  rule,  without  preliminary  symptoms.     An  initial 
chill  is  common,  and  with  it  are  usually  associated  headache  and  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs.     The  fever  rises  rapidly  and  the  skin  feels  very  hot 
and  dry.    The  face  is  flushed  ;  the  tongue  furred,  but  moist ;  the  throat 
sore.    Nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  and  become  more  intense  on 
the  second  or  third  day.     The  bowels  are  usually  constipated.     The 
urine  is  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous  from  the  outset. 
[        The  pulse,  at  first,  has  the  usual  febrile  characters,  but  quickly  becomes 
feeble  ^^^9  ^  the  jaundice  develops,  may  become  slow.    This  stage  of 
inrasion,  or  the  febrile  stagey  lasts  from  a  few  hours  to  two  or  three 
dajs.     It  ^3  succeeded  by  a  remission,  or,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called, 
the  stage  of  cahrij  during  which  the  temperature  falls  and  the  sever- 
ity oi  the  symptoms  abates.     In  favorable  cases  the  fever  now  subsides 
and     convalescence  sets  in.     In  such  cases  jaundice  may  not  develop. 
In  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  the  febrile  reaction^  the  temperature  rises 
again  and  the  symptoms  become  aggravated.     The  jaundice  develops 
rapidly,  the  vomiting  increases,  and,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases,  black  vomit  occurs.      This  consists  of  blood  and  gastric  mucus 
altered  by  the  acid  juices  of  the  stomach.     Though  usually  regarded  as 
distinctive  and  characteristic  of  the  disease,  material  identical  with  it  is 
brought  up  under  other  febrile   conditions  in  which  vomiting  of  blood 
occurs.     Altered  blood-corpuscles,  epithelial  cells,  portions  of  food,  and 
various  fungi  are  found  in  the  fluid.     The  vomiting  may  be  accompanied 
by  ^reat  abdominal  pain.     The  stools  are  often  tarry  from  the  presence  of 
altered  blood.     In  mild  cases  the  vomiting  ceases  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease.     Black  vomit  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal  symptom,  though  it  is 
present  only  in  the  severer  cases  of  the  disease.     Jaundice  occurs  in  a 
limited  number  of  the  cases  which  recover,  and  is  present  in  almost  all  the 
fatal  cases.     From  the  character  of  the  disease  it  is  probably  hsematoge- 
nons  in  its  origin.    Bleeding  may  occur  from  the  kidneys  or  from  the  gums, 
and  haemorrhages  into  the  skin  are  not  uncommon.    As  would  be  expected 
in  a  fever  of  this  nature,  the  urine  is  albuminous;  the  amount  varying  a 
good  deal  with  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  with  the  grade  of  jaundice. 
Febrile  icterus,  from  whatever  cause,  is  almost  invariably  associated  with 
albuminuria  and  tube-casts,  and  the  evidences  of  a  diffuse  nephritis. 

Kelapses  occasionally  occur.    Among  the  varieties  of  the  disease  it  is 
important  to  recognize  the  mild,  cases.     These  are  characterized  by  slight 
fever,  continuing  for  one  or  two  days,  and  succeeded  by  a  rapid  convales- 
cence.   Such  cases  would  not  be  recognized  as  yellow  fever  in  the  absence 
of  a  prevailing  epidemic.     Gases  of  greater  severity  have  high  fever  and 
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the  features  of  the  disease  are  well  marked — yomiting,  prostration,  and 
haemorrhages.  And  lastly  there  are  malignant  cases  in  which  the  patient 
is  overwhelmed  by  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  and  death  takes  place  in  two 
or  three  davs. 

In  severe  cases  convalescence  may  be  complicated  by  the  occnrrence  of 
parotitis,  abscesses  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  diarrhuea.  An  attack 
confers  an  immunity  which  persists,  as  a  rule,  through  life. 

Diagnosis. — Mild  cases,  and  even  severe  cases  in  the  early  period  of 
an  epidemic,  are  very  difficult  to  recognize.  The  disease  simulates  closely, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  malarial  remittent  fever.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  physicians,  in  regions  in  which  yellow  fever  is  occasionally 
epidemic,  to  call  the  milder  cases  malarial  fever,  reserving  the  name  of 
yellow  fever  for  the  severer  forms  with  jaundice  and  black  vomit.  The 
only  disease  with  which  these  cases  could  be  confounded  is  malaria  in 
its  remittent  and  pernicious  forms.  But  yellow  fever  can  now  be  defi- 
nitely and  at  once  separated  by  the  examination  of  the  blood.  Twice 
in  Philadelphia  I  was  sent  for  to  determine  whether  a  patient,  freshly 
arrived  in  the  city  from  the  South,  had  yellow  fever  or  pernicious  mala- 
ria ;  and  I  was  able  in  both  instances,  by  finding  Lavaran^s  organisms  in 
the  blood,  to  pronounce  definitely  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease.  The 
clinical  picture  in  certain  cases  of  malarial  remittent  and  yellow  fever 
may  be  almost  identical.  The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  upon 
which  some  writers  lay  such  stress  as  a  distinguishing  feature  in  yellow 
fever,  is  far  too  common  a  symptom  in  all  forms  of  malaria  to  be  worth 
much  as  a  guide,  (ruitoras  states  that  there  may  be  difficulty  for  a  time 
in  recognizing  the  difference  between  mild  cases  of  thermic  fever  and 
yellow  fever. 

Prognosis. — In  its  graver  forms,  yellow  fever  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  of  epidemic  diseases.  The  mortality  has  ranged,  in  various  epidem- 
ics, from  15  to  85  per  cent.  In  heavy  drinkers  and  those  who  have  been 
exposed  to  hardships  the  death-rate  is  much  higher  than  among  the  bet- 
ter clashed.  In  the  epidemic  of  1878,  in  New  Orleans,  while  the  mortality 
in  hospitals  was  over  5(»  per  cent  of  the  white  and  21  per  cent  of  the  col- 
ored patients,  in  private  practice  the  mortality  was  not  more  than  10  per 
cent  among  the  white  patients.  Favorable  symptoms  are  a  low  grade  of 
fever,  8li^ht  jaundice,  absence  of  haemorrhages,  and  a  free  secretion  of 
urine.  If  the  tem|>erature  rises  above  103°  or  104®  during  the  first  two 
days,  the  outlook  is  serious.  Bhick  vomit  is  not  an  invariably  fatal  symp- 
tom. Cases  with  suppression  of  urine,  delirium,  conui,  and  convulsions 
rart'ly  recover. 

Prophylaxis. — The  measures  to  be  taken  are — 

(//)  **  Exclusion  of  the  exotic  germ  of  the  disease  by  the  sanitary  super- 
vision, at  the  port  of  do])arture,  of  ships  sailing  from  infected  porta,  and 
thorough  disinfection  at  the  jK^rt  of  arrival,  when  there  is  evidence  or  rea- 
sonahk'  suspicion  that  they  are  infected ;  (h)  isolation  of  the  sick  on  ship. 
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board,  at  quarantine  stations,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  recently  infected 
places ;  (c)  disinfection  of  excreta,  and  of  the  clothing  and  bedding  used 
by  the  sick,  and  of  localities  into  which  cases  have  been  introduced,  or 
which  have  become  infected  in  any  way;  (d)  depopulation  of  infected 
places — i.  e.,  the  removal  of  all  susceptible  persons  whoso  presence  is  not 
necessary  for  the  care  of  the  sick"  (Sternberg).  Daring  an  epidemic, 
individuals  who  must  remain  in  the  locality  should  avoid  the  regions  in 
which  the  disease  prevails  most ;  they  should  live  temperately,  avoiding  all 
excesses,  and  should  be  careful  not  to  get  overheated,  either  in  the  sun  or 
by  exercise.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  preventive  inoculations  in- 
troduced by  Freire  in  Brazil  and  Carmona  in  Mexico  are  of  any  value. 

Treatment.  ~  Careful  nursing  and  a  symptomatic  plan  of  treatment 
probably  give  the  best  results.  Bleeding  has  long  since  been  abandoned. 
How  much  patients  will  stand  in  this  disease  is  illustrated  by  Rush's  prac- 
tice, which  was  of  the  most  heroic  character.  He  says :  "  From  a  newly 
arrived  Englishman  I  took  144  ounces,  at  twelve  bleedings,  in  six  days ; 
four  were  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  gave  within  the  course  of  the  same  six 
days  nearly  150  grains  of  calomel,  with  the  usual  proportions  of  jalap  and 
gamboge  "  *  With  the  courage  of  his  convictions  this  modern  Sangrado 
himself  submitted  to  two  bleedings  in  one  day,  and  had  his  infant  of  six 
weeks  old  bled  twice.  Neither  emetics  nor  purgatives  are  now  employed. 
Of  special  remedies  quinine  is  warmly  recommended,  and,  when  haemor- 
rhage sets  in,  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Digitalis,  aconite,  and  jaborandi 
have  been  employed.  Sternberg  advises  the  following  mixture :  Bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  150  grains ;  bichloride  of  mercury,  i  grain ;  pure  water, 
1  quart.  Three  tablespoonf uls  to  be  given  every  hour.  This  is  given  on 
the  view  that  the  specific  agent  is  in  the  intestine,  and  that  its  growth  may 
possibly  be  restrained  by  this  antacid  and  antiseptic  mixture.  The  fever 
is  best  treated  by  hydrotherapy.  There  are  several  reports  of  the  good 
effects  of  cold  baths,  sponging,  and  the  application  of  ice-cold  water  to 
the  head  and  the  extremities  in  this  disease.  Vomiting  is  a  very  difficult 
symptom  to  control.  Morphia  hypodermically  and  ice  in  small  quantities 
are  probably  the  best  remedies.  Medicines  given  by  the  mouth  for  this 
purpose  are  said  to  be  rarely  efficacious. 

We  have  no  reliable  medicine  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  check 
the  haemorrhages.  Ergot  and  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  are  recommended. 
The  uraemic  symptoms  are  best  treated  by  the  hot  bath.  Stimulants  should 
be  given  freely  during  the  second  stage,  w^hen  the  heart's  action  becomes 
feeble  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  collapse.  The  patient  should  be  carefully 
fed ;  but  when  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  best  not  to  irritate  the  stom- 
ach, but  to  give  nutritive  enemata  until  the  gastric  irritation  is  allayed. 

*  Manuscript  letter  to  Redman  Coxe. 
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XX.    DYSENTERY. 

Deflnitioii. — Under  this  clinical  term  several  different  forms  of  in. 
testinal  flux  are  described,  which  are  characterized  by  freqaent  stools,  and 
in  the  acute  stage  are  accompanied  by  tormina  and  tenesmus.  Anatomi- 
cally  there  are  inflammation  and  usually  ulceration  of  the  large  bowel. 

Etiology. — Dysentery  is  one  of  the  four  great  epidemic  diseases  of 
the  world.  In  the  tropics  it  destroys  more  lives  than  cholera,  and  it  has 
been  more  fatal  to  armies  than  powder  and  shot. 

While  especially  severe  in  the  tropics,  sporadic  cases  constantly  occur 
in  more  temperate  climates,  and  under  favoring  circumstances  epidemics 
are  found  even  in  the  more  northern  countries,  such  as  Canada  and  Nor- 
way. It  has  become  less  frequent  of  late  years,  owing  to  improved  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  for  the 
twenty  years  ending  May  1,  1889,  show  a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  dis- 
ease. In  the  decade  ending  May,  1879, 150  cases  were  admitted ;  whereas 
in  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  only  31  cases  admitted.  There  has 
been  a  similar  decrease  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

In  the  Southern  cities  of  this  country  dysentery  is  more  prevalent;  even 
when  not  epidemic,  sporadic  cases  are  common.  In  Baltimore  it  prevails 
every  summer,  and  has  on  several  occasions  been  epidemic. 

Epidemics  of  dysentery  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  for  more 
than  a  century,  and  Woodward  has  collected  the  data  which  show  the^ 
various  outbreaks.     Perhaps  the  most  serious  was  that  which  prevailed  in. 
various  localities  from  1847  to  1856.    During  the  war  of  secession  the  dis^ 
ease  existed  to  ai^  alarming  extent  in  both  armies.    According  to  Wood-« 
ward's  report,*  there  were  in  the  Federal  service  in  all  259,071  cases  of 
acute  and  28,451  cases  of  chronic  dysentery.    Probably  a  considerable  pro* 
portion  of  the  182,586  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea  should  also  come  in  this 
category.    The  decennial  census  reports  since  1850  show  a  progressive  de- 
crease  in  the  total  number  of  deaths  from  this  disease.    It  prevails  most 
extensively  in  the  summer  and  autumn.     Sudden  changes  of  temperature 
appear  more  harmful  than  variations  in  moisture.    The  effluvia  from  de- 
composing animal  matter  have  been  thought  by  some  to  predispose  to  or 
even  to  cause  the  disease.    That  dysenteric  affections  are  more  frequent 
in  malarial  localities  has  long  been  known,  and  is  probably  connected  with 
external  conditions  favoring  their  development     With  reference  to  the 
influence  of  drinking-water,  Woodward  is  doubtless  correct  in  stating  that 
the  effects  of  dissolved  mineral  matters  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
On  the  other  hand,  from  the  days  of  the  old  Greek  physicians,  it  has  been 
held  that  the  impurities  in  the  stagnant  water  of  marshy  districts  and 


*  Me<lical  and  Surpcal  History  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Medical,  vol.  ii;  the 
most  exhaustive  tn>atisc  extant  on  intestinal  fluxes — an  endunng  monument  to  the  in- 
dustry and  ability  of  the  author. 
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ponds  may  give  rise  to  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  Here,  however,  it  is  prob- 
ably not  the  vegetable  impurities  which  are  directly  causative,  but  the  or- 
ganic matter  renders  the  water  a  more  favorable  medium  for  the  develop- 
ment of  organisms  which  may  cause  disease. 

Dyspeptic  conditions,  particularly  those  caused  by  the  ingestion  of  bad 
food  and  unripe  fruit,  seem  to  predispose  to  the  disease.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  by  German  authorities  on  the  importance  of  constipation  as  a 
causal  factor  in  dysentery. 

Dysentery  occurs  at  all  ages.  There  is  no  race  immunity.  The  con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease  is  doubtful.  The  experience  of  the  civil  war 
is  decidedly  against  it,  but  the  possibility,  as  with  typhoid  fever,  must  be 
acknowledged. 

Clinical  Forms.— (a)  Acute  Catarrhal  Dysentery.— This  may  occur 

sporadically  or  endemically,  and  is  the  variety  most  frequently  found  in 
temperate  climates. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  are  confined  to  the  large  bowel,  and 
sometimes  the  ileum  also  is  involved.  The  mucous  membrane  is  injected, 
swollen,  and  often  covered  with  tenacious  blood-stained  mucus.  The 
most  striking  feature  is  the  enlargement  of  the  solitary  follicles,  which 
stand  out  prominently  from  the  mucous  membrane.  In  very  acute 
forms,  as  in  children,  the  picture  is  that  of  an  acute  follicular  colitis.  In 
more  protracted  cases  the  follicles  suppurate  or  are  capped  with  an  area 
of  necrotic  tissue.  In  other  instances  the  sloughs  have  separated  and  the 
entire  colon  presents  numerous  ulcers,  most  of  which  have  developed  from 
the  follicles,  and  others  have  resulted  from  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the 
intervening  tissue. 

Symptoms. — There  maybe  preliminary  dyspepsia  or  slight  pains  in  the 
abdomen.  Chills  are  rare.  Diarrhoea  is  the  most  constant  initial  symp- 
tom, and  at  first  is  not  painful.  Usually  within  thirty-six  hours  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  disease  develop — abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky, 
griping  character,  frequent  stools,  which  are  passed  with  straining  and 
tenesmus;  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  variable,  and  in  mild  cases 
may  be  slight.  The  temperature  range  is  not  high,  but  at  the  outset  the 
fever  may  rise  to  102°  or  103°.  The  tongue  is  furred  and  moist,  and  as 
the  disease  progresses  becomes  red  and  glazed.  Nausea  and  vomiting  may 
be  present,  but  as  a  rule  the  patient  retains  nourishment.  The  constant 
desire  to  go  to  stool  and  the  straining  or  tenesmus  are  the  most  distressing 
symptoms.  The  abdomen  may  be  flat  and  hard.  The  thirst  is  often  exces- 
sive. The  stools  in  this  variety  of  dysentery  have  the  following  characters : 
During  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  they  consist  of  more  or 
less  clear  mucus  and  blood  mixed  with  small  faecal  scybala.  After  this  they 
become  purely  gelatinous  and  bloody,  and  are  small  and  frequent,  from 
fifteen  to  two  hundred  in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  case.  About  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  mucus  becomes  opaque,  the 
proportion  of  blood  diminishes,  and  grayish  or  brownish  shreddy  material 
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appears  in  tlio  stools,  which  become  gradually  reduced  in  frequency. 
Some  of  the  stools  at  this  time  may  be  wholly  composed  of  a  greenish  pul- 
taceous  material  and  mucus.  As  the  disease  subsides,  faecal  matter  again 
appears  in  the  stools,  increasing  in  amount  until  fully  formed  fieces  are 
passed,  containing  no  mucus  or  blood.  Microscopical  examination  of  the 
glairy  bloody  stools  shows  red  blood-corpuscles,  few  or  many  leucocytes, 
and  constantly  large,  swollen,  round  or  oval  epithelioid  cells,  containing 
fat-drops  and  vacuoles.  Bacteria  are  scarce ;  occasionally  the  cercomonas 
intestinalis  is  seen  in  large  numbers. 

Course  of  the  Disease. — The  milder  cases  run  a  course,  as  Flint  has 
shown,  of  about  eight  days;  severer  ones  rarely  terminate  within  four 
weeks.  Recovery  may  be  imperfect,  and  the  affection  occasionally  be- 
comes chronic.  In  this  form  the  complications  are  not  numerous ;  peri* 
tonitis  and  liver  abscess  are  extremely  rare.  Except  in  young  children,  a 
majority  of  the  cases  terminate  favorably. 

{b)  Tropioal  Dysentery— Amosbie  Dysentery. — This  form  of  intestinal 
flux  is  characterized  by  irregular  diarrhoea  and  the  constant  presence  in  the 
stools  of  the  amceha  coli  (Losch),  amaba  dysenterim  (Councilman  and  La- 
fleur).  It  is  this  variety  which  prevails  extensively  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  and  which  proves  so  fatal  in  epidemic  form.  The  amoeba 
is  a  unicellular,  protoplasmic,  motile  organism,  from  ten  to  twenty  micro-> 
millimetres  in  diameter,  consisting  of  a  clear  outer  zone,  ectosarc,  and  a 
granular  inner  zone,  endosarc,  containing  a  nucleus  and  one  or  more 
vacuoles.  It  was  first  described  by  Lambl  in  1859,  and  subsequently  by 
Losch,  who  considered  it  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  the  endemic  dysen- 
tery of  Egypt,  Kartulis,  in  18S3,  found  these  amoebad  constantly  in  the 
stools,  in  the  intestines,  and  in  the  liver  abscesses.  He  was  afterward 
enabled  to  cultivate  them  in  straw  infusion,  and  to  produce  the  disease 
artificially  in  cats  and  dogs.  In  1890  I  reported  a  case  of  dysentery  with 
abscess  of  the  liver  originating  in  Panama,  in  which  the  amoeb»  were'' 
found  in  the  stools  and  in  the  pus  from  the  abscess ;  and  lately  Council- 
man and  Lafleur*  have  described  the  clinical  features  and  anatomical 
lesions  in  a  series  of  cases  of  this  form  of  dysentery  in  my  wards.  Dock, 
in  Galveston,  has  demonstrated  their  presence  in  a  number  of  cases,  and 
Musser  has  found  them  in  Philadelphia.  The  disease  is  very  common  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  It  is,  however,  found  more  or  less 
widely  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  North  America.  The  sources 
of  infection  are  not  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  one  of  them  is 
drinking-water. 

Morbid  A  natomy, — The  lesions  are  found  in  the  large  intestine,  some- 
times in  the  lower  i>ortion  of  the  ileum.  Abscess  of  the  liver  is  a  conunon 
sequence.     Perforation  into  the  right  lung  is  not  infrequent. 

Intestines, — The  lesions  consist  of  ulceration,  produced  by  preceding 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  IL 
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infiltration,  general  or  local,  of  the  submncosa,  the  general  infiltration 
being  due  to  an  oedematons  condition,  the  local  to  multiplication  of  the 
fixed  cells  of  the  tissue.  In  the  earliest  stage  these  local  infiltrations 
appear  as  hemispherical  elevations  above  the  general  level  of  the  mucosa. 
The  mucous  membrane  over  these  soon  becomes  necrotic  and  is  cast  off, 
exposing  the  infiltrated  submucous  tissue  as  a  grayish-yellow  gelatinous 
mass,  which  at  first  forms  the  fioor  of  the  ulcer,  but  is  subsequently  cast 
off  as  a  slough. 

The  individual  ulcers  are  round,  oval,  or  irregular,  with  infiltrated, 
undermined  edges.  The  visible  aperture  is  often  small  compared  to  the 
loss  of  tissue  beneath  it,  the  ulcers  undermining  the  mucosa,  coalescing, 
and  forming  sinuous  tracts  bridged  over  by  apparently  normal  mucous 
membrane.  According  to  the  stage  at  which  the  lesions  are  observed,  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer  may  be  formed  by  the  submucous,  the  muscular,  or  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestine.  The  ulceration  may  affect  the  whole  or  some 
portion  only  of  the  large  intestine,  particularly  the  caecum,  the  hepatic 
and  sigmoid  flexures,  and  the  rectum.  In  severe  cases  the  whole  of  the 
intestine  is  much  thickened  and  riddled  with  ulcers,  with  only  here  and 
there  islands  of  intact  mucous  membrane. 

The  disease  advances  by  progressive  infiltration  of  the  connective-tissue 
layers  of  the  intestine,  which  produces  necrosis  of  the  overlying  structures. 
Thus,  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  in  different  parts  of  the  bowel  slough- 
ing en  masse  of  the  mucosa  or  of  the  muscularis,  and  the  same  process  is 
observed,  but  not  so  conspicuously,  in  the  less  severe  forms. 

In  some  cases  a  secondary  diphtheritic  infiammation  complicates  the 
original  lesions. 

Healing  takes  place  by  the  gradual  formation  of  fibrous  tissue  in  the 
fioor  and  at  the  edges  of  the  ulcers,  which  may  ultimately  result  iu  partial 
and  irregular  strictures  of  the  bowel. 

Microscopical  examination  shows  a  notable  absence  of  the  products  of 
purulent  infiammation.  In  the  infiltrated  tissues  polynuclear  leucocytes 
are  seldom  found,  and  never  constitute  purulent  collections.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  proliferation  of  the  fixed  connective-tissue  cells. 
Amoebae  are  found  more  or  less  abundantly  in  the  tissues  at  the  base  of 
and  around  the  ulcers,  in  the  lymphatic  spaces,  and  occasionally  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  lesions  in  the  liver  are  of  two  kinds :  firstlv,  local  necroses  of  the 
parenchyma,  scattered  throughout  the  liver  and  possibly  due  to  the  action 
of  chemical  products  of  the  amoebae ;  and,  secondly,  abscesses.  These  may 
be  single  or  multiple.  When  single  they  are  generally  in  the  right  lobe, 
either  toward  the  convex  surface  near  its  diaphragmatic  attachment,  or  on 
the  concave  surface  in  proximity  to  the  bowel.  Multiple  abscesses  are 
small  and  generally  superficial.  In  an  early  stage  the  abscesses  are  grayish- 
yellow,  with  sharply  defined  contours,  and  contain  a  spongy  necrotic  ma- 
terial, with  more  or  less  fiuid  in  its  interstices.    The  larger  abscesses  have 
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ragged  necrotic  walls,  and  contain  a  more  or  less  viscid,  greenish-yellow 
or  reddish-yellow  purulent  material  mixed  with  blood  and  shreds  of  liver- 
tissue.  The  older  abscesses  have  fibrous  walls  of  a  dense,  almost  carti- 
laginous toughness.  A  section  of  the  abscess  wall  shows  an  inner  necrotic 
zone,  a  middle  zone  in  which  there  is  great  proliferation  of  the  connective- 
tissue  cells  and  compression  and  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  and  an  outer 
zone  of  intense  hypersemia.  There  is  the  same  absence  of  purulent  inflam- 
mation as  in  the  intestine,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  a  secondary  in- 
fection with  pyogenic  organisms  has  taken  place.  The  material  from  tbe 
abscess  cavity  sliows  chiefly  fatty  and  granular  detritus,  few  cellular  ele- 
ments, and  more  or  less  numerous  amoebse.  Ama'bae  are  also  found  in  the 
abscess  walls,  chiefly  in  the  inner  necrotic  zone.  Cultures  are  usually 
sterile.  Lesions  in  the  lungs  are  seen  when  an  abscess  of  the  liver — as  so 
frequently  hap{)ens — points  toward  the  diaphragm  and  extends  by  conti- 
nuity through  it  into  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung.  The  gross  and 
microscopical  api)earances  are  similar  to  those  of  the  liver. 

Symptoms, — The  onset  may  be  sudden,  as  in  catarrhal  dysentery,  otr^ 
gradual,  beginning  as  a  trifling  and  perhaps  transient  diarrhoea.    In  severe 
gangrenous  cases  the  abrupt  onset  is  more  common.     The  subsequent 
course  is  a  very  irregular  diarrhwa,  marked  by  exacerbations  and  inter^ 
missions,  and  progressive  loss  of  strength  and  flesh.    There  is  moderate 
fever  as  a  rule,  but  many  cases  are  afebrile  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
their  course.     Abdominal  pain  and  tenesmus  are  frequently  present  at  the 
onset,  especially  in  severe  cases,  but  may  be  entirely  absent,  and  vomiting 
and  nausea  are  only  occasionally  observed.    The  stools  vary  very  much  in 
frequency  and  apix^arance  in  different  cases  and  at  different  periods  in  the 
same  cases.     They  may  be  very  frequent,  bloody,  and  mucoid  at  the  out- 
set, as  in  catarrhal  dysentery;  but  their  main  characteristic,  when  the 
disease  is  well  established,  is  fluidity.     From  six  to  twelve  yellowish-gray 
liquid  stools,  containing  mucus  and  occasionally  blood  in  varying  propor- 
tions, are  passed  daily  for  weeks.    Actively  moving  amoebsd  are  found  in 
these  stools,  more  abundantly  during  exacerbations  of  the  diarrhoea,  and 
disappear  gradually  as  the  stools  become  formed. 

Abscess  of  the  liver,  and  especially  of  the  liver  and  lung,  is  a  frequent 
and  formidable  complication.  In  India  it  occurs  once  in  every  four  or 
l^yo  cases. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  in  uncomplicated  cases  varies  from  six  to 
twelve  weeks,  liecovery  is  tedious,  owing  to  anwmia  and  muscular  weak- 
ness, often  delayed  by  relapses,  and  there  is  in  all  eases  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  chronicity.  The  mortality  is  much  higher  than  in  catarrhal 
dysentery.  A  fatal  issue  is  due  either  to  the  initial  gravity  of  the  intes- 
tinal lesions,  to  exhaustion  in  prolonged  cases,  or  to  involvement  of  the 
liver. 

(c)  Diphtheritio  Dysentery. — A  form  of  colitis  or  entero-colitis  in 
which  areas  of  necrosis  occur  in  the  mucous  membranes,  which  on  sepa— 
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ration  leave  ulcers.  This  occurs :  (a)  As  a  prvnary  disease  coming  on 
acutely  and  sometimes  proving  fatal.  In  its  milder  grades  the  tops  of 
the  folds  of  the  colon  are  capped  with  a  thin,  yellow  exudate.  In  se- 
Terer  forms  the  colon  is  enormously  enlarged,  the  walls  are  thickened, 
stiff,  and  infiltrated,  and  the  mucosa,  from  the  ileo-cascal  valve  to  the 
rectum,  represented  by  a  tough,  yellowish  material,  in  which  on  section 
no  trace  of  the  glandular  elements  can  be  seen.  It  is  an  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  mucosa.  There  are  cases  in  which  this  necrosis  is  su- 
perficial, involving  only  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  but 
in  the  most  advanced  forms  it  may  be,  as  in  the  description  by  Roki- 
tansky,  "  a  black,  rotten,  friable,  charred  mass.''  The  areas  of  necrosis 
may  be  more  localized,  and  large  sloughs  are  formed  which  may  be  a 
half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  extend  to  the  serosa. 
There  are  instances  in  which  this  condition  is  confined  to  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  large  bowel.  A  sailor  from  the  Mediterranean  was  admitted 
to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  under  my  care  with  symptoms  resem- 
bling typhoid  fever.  The  autopsy  showed  enormous  sloughs  in  the  rectum 
and  in  the  sigmoid  flexure,  but  scarcely  any  disease  in  the  transverse  or 
ascending  colon.  In  cases  which  last  for  many  weeks  the  sloughs  separate 
and  may  be  thrown  off,  sometimes  in  large  tubular  pieces. 

(b)  Secondary  Diphtheritic  Dyseiitery. — This  occurs  as  a  terminal 
event  in  many  acute  and  chronic  diseases.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  chronic 
heart  affections,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  cachectic  states  generally.  In 
acute  diseases  it  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Bristowe,  most  frequently  associated 
with  pneumonia.  Anatomically  there  may  be  only  a  thin,  superficial  infil- 
tration of  the  upper  layer  of  the  mucosa  in  localized  regions,  particularly 
along  the  ridges  and  folds  of  the  colon,  often  extending  into  the  ileum. 
In  severer  forms  the  entire  mucosa  mav  be  involved  and  necrotic,  some- 
times  having  a  rough,  granular  appearance.  In  the  secondary  colitis  of 
pneumonia  the  exudation  may  be  pseudo-membranous  and  form  a  firm, 
thin,  white  pellicle  which  seems  to  lie  upon,  not  within,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Symptoms, — The  clinical  features  of  diphtheritic  dysentery  are  very 
varied.  In  the  acute  primary  cases  the  patient  from  the  outset  is  often 
extremely  ill,  with  high  fever,  great  prostration,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
frequent  discharges.  Delirium  may  be  early  and  the  clinical  features  may 
closely  resemble  severe  t}'phoid.  I  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
known  this  mistake  to  be  made.  The  abdomen  is  distended  and  often 
tender.  The  discharges  are  frequent  and  diarrhoeal  in  character,  and 
tenesmus  may  not  be  a  striking  symptom.  Blood  and  mucus  may  be 
found  early,  but  are  not  such  constant  features  as  in  the  follicular  disease. 
This  primary  form  is  very  fatal,  but  the  sloughs  may  separate  and  the 
condition  become  chronic.  In  the  secondary  form  there  may  have  been 
no  symptoms  to  attract  attention  to  the  large  bowel.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  the  patient  has  a  diarrhoea — three,  four,  or  more  movements  in  the 
10 
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day,  which  are  often  profuse  and  weakening.  A  little  blood  aud  n 
may  be  passed  at  first,  but  they  are  not  specially  characteristic  clei 
in  the  stools. 

In  all  forms  of  dysentery  death  usually  results  from  asthenia, 
pulse  becomes  weaker  and  more  rapid,  the  tongue  dry,  the  face  pin. 
the  skin  cooi  and  covered  with  sweat,  and  the  patient  falls  into  a  dn 
torpid  condition.  Consciousness  may  be  retained  until  the  last,  bi 
the  protracted  cases  there  is  a  iow  delirium  deepening  into  collapee. 

{d)  Chronio  Dysentery.— This  usually  succeeds  an  acute  attack,  th 
the  am(Ebic  form  may  be  subacute  from  tbe  outset  and  not  present  an  i 
period.  Anatomical  changes  in  the  large  intestine  in  chronic  dyeei 
are  variable.  There  may  be  no  ulceration,  and  the  entire  mucosa  pre 
a  rough,  irregular  puckered  appearance,  in  places  slate-gray  or  blacki 
color.  The  submucosa  is  thickened  and  the  muscular  coats  are  h] 
trophied.  There  may  be  cystic  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elem 
as  is  boftutifuily  figured  in  Woodward's  volume. 

L'lccrs  are  usually  present,  often  extensive  and  deeply  pigmente 
places  perhaps  henling.  The  submucous  and  muaculur  coats  are  tl 
ened  and  the  calibre  of  the  bowel  may  be  reduced.  Stricture,  bowev< 
very  rare. 

The  stfinpfonis  of  chronic  dysentery  are  by  no  means  definite,  and 
not  always  possible  to  separate  the  cases  from  those  of  chronic  diarri 
Many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  acute  disease  are  ab 
Tenesmus  and  severe  griping  pains  rarely  occur  except  in  acute  exacc 
tinns.  The  character  of  the  stools  varies  very  much.  Blood  and  neci 
shreddy  tissue  are  not  often  found,  ilucus  is  passed  in  variable  amot 
On  a  mixed  diet  the  faaces  are  thin,  often  frothy,  and  contain  part 
of  food.  The  motions  vary  from  four  or  five  to  twelve  or  more  in 
twenty-four  houra.  Tliere  are  cases  in  which  marked  constipation  a 
nates  with  attacks  of  diarrhu?a,  and  scybala  may  be  passed  with  n 
mucus.  In  many  coses  the  forces  have  a  semi-fluid  consistency,  and  a 
lowish  or  brown  color  depending  on  the  amount  of  bile.  Fragmesl 
undigested  food  may  be  found,  and  the  discharges  have-the  chanctc 
wliat  is  termed  a  lienteric  diarrhoea.  Indeed,  variations  in  the  bile 
in  tiie  food  give  at  once  oorresjKtiiding  variations  in  the  character  of 
stools.  In  chronic  dysi'ntery  rtfcurrences  are  common  in  which  blood 
mucus  again  api>car  in  the  stools,  accompanied  perliaps  by  pua  Fl 
lence  is  in  some  cases  distressing,  and  there  is  always  more  or  less 
deruess  along  the  course  of  the  colon.  The  appetite  is  capricious, 
digestion  disordered,  and  unless  the  patient  is  on  a  strictly  regulateA 
the  number  of  stools  is  greatly  increased.  The  tongue  is  not  often  fun 
it  is  more  commonly  ri'd,  glazed,  and  beefy,  and  becomes  dry  and  crai 
towanl  the  end  In  jirotnictcd  cases.  There  is  always  aniemia  and 
emaciation  nuiy  be  extreme;  with  the  exception  of  gastric  cancer, 
rarely  si.'C  such  ghastly  faces  as  in  patients  with  prolonged  dysenl 
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The  complications  are  those  already  referred  to  in  the  acute  form.  The 
greater  debility  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to  the  intercurrent  af- 
fections, such  as  pneumonia  and  tuberculosis.  Ulceration  of  the  cornea 
was  frequently  noted  during  the  civil  war. 

Complications  and  Sequehe. — ^A  local  peritonitis  may  arise  by 
extension,  or  a  diffuse  inflammation  may  follow  perforation,  which  is 
nsnally  fatal.  .When  this  occurs  about  the  ca^cal  region,  perityphlitis  re- 
sults ;  when  low  down  in  the  rectum,  periproctitis.  In  one  hundred  and 
eight  autopsies  collected  by  Woodward  perforation  occurred  in  elcTen.  By 
far  the  most  serious  complication  is  abscess  of  the  liver,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  tropics  and  is  not  very  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  was 
not,  however,  a  frequent  complication  in  dysentery  during  the  civil  war. 
In  this  latitude  it  is  certainly  not  uncommon,  as  we  have  had  five  cases, 
within  two  years,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  It  usually  comes  on 
insidiously.  The  symptoms  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  hepatic 
abscess. 

It  is  stated  that  malaria  is  a  complication,  but  with  one  exception  the 
cases  which  I  have  seen  with  intermittent  p}Texia  were  invariably  associ- 
ated with  suppuration.  In  extensive  epidemics,  however.  Woodward  states 
that  cases  of  ordinary  dysentery  occur  associated  with  all  the  phenomena 
of  malaria.  With  reference  to  typhoid  fever,  as  a  complication,  this  au- 
thor mentions  that  the  combination  was  exceedingly  frequent  during  the 
civil  war,  and  characteristic  lesions  of  both  diseases  coexisted.  In  civil 
practice  it  must  be  extremely  rare 

Sydenham  noted  that  dysentery  was  sometimes  associated  with  rheu- 
matic pains,  and  in  certain  epidemics  joint  swellings  have  been  especially 
prevalent  They  are  probably  not  of  the  nature  of  true  rheumatism,  but 
are  rather  analogous  to  gonorrhceal  arthritis.  In  severe,  protracted  cases 
there  may  be  pleurisy,  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and  occasionally  pyaemic 
nuinifestations,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  pylephlebitis.  Chronic 
Bright's  disease  is  also  an  occasional  sequel.  In  protracted  cases  there 
may  be  an  anaemic  oedema.  An  interesting  sequel  of  dysentery  is  paraly- 
sis. Woodward  reports  eight  cases.  Weir  Mitchell  mentions  it  as  not 
uncommon,  occurring  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paraplegia.  As  in  other  acute 
fevers,  this  is  due  to  a  neuritis.*  Intestinal  stricture  is  a  rare  soquenet — 
so  rare  that  no  case  was  reported  at  the  Surgeon -General's  office  during 
the  war.  Among  the  sequelae  of  chronic  dysentery,  in  persons  who  have 
recovered  a  certain  measure  of  health,  may  be  mentioned  persistent  dys- 
pepsia and  irritability  of  the  bowels. 

Diagnosis. — The  recognition  of  the  acute  follicular  form  is  easy ; 
the  frequency  of  the  passages,  the  presence  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  the 
tenesmus  forming  a  very  characteristic  picture.  Local  affections  of  the 
rectum,  particularly  syphilis  and  epithelioma,  may  produce  tenesmus  with 

♦  Pugibet,  Revue  de  Medecine,  February,  1888. 
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the  passage  of  mucoid  and  bloody  stools.  The  acute  diphtheritic  font 
coming  on  with  great  intensity  and  with  severe  constitutional  distark 
ances,  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever,  to  which  indeed  i 
many  cases  the  resemblance  is  extremely  close.  The  higher  grade  ( 
fever,  tlie  more  pronounced  intestinal  symptoms,  the  presence^  particular! 
in  the  early  stage,  of  a  small  amount  of  blood  in  the  stools,  the  absence  ( 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  tlie  rose  rash  should  lead  tq  a  correct  diaj 
nosis.  In  the  ama'bic  form  the  diagnosis  can  readily  be  made  by  e] 
aminatiou  of  the  stools.  A  characteristic  feature  of  these  cases  is  the; 
irregular,  chronic  course.  A  patient  may  be  about  and  in  fairly  goc 
condition,  with  well-formed  stools  and  very  slight  intestinal  disturbano 
in  whose  faeces  the  ama'bse  may  still  be  discovered,  and  in  whom  tl 
disease  is  at  any  time  likely  to  recur  with  intensity.  In  some  cases,  con 
])licated  by  abscess  of  the  liver  and  lung  discharging  through  a  bronchn 
the  diagnosis  may  rest  on  the  detection  of  amoebas  in  the  sputa,  when  the 
(uiunot  be  found  in  the  stools  owing  to  the  latency  of  the  intestinal  di 
turbance.     Three  such  cases  occurred  in  my  wards  in  1890.* 

Treatment. — Flint  has  shown  that  sporadic  dysentery  is,  in  i 
slighter  grades  at  least,  a  self-limited  disease,  which  runs  its  course  i 
eight  or  nine  days.  Reading  a  report  of  his  cases,  one  is  struck,  howeve 
with  their  comparative  mildness. 

Tlie  enormous  surface  involved,  amounting  to  many  square  feet,  thecoi 
Htant  presence  of  irritating  particles  of  food,  and  the  impossibility  of  ge 
ting  absolute  rest,  are  conditions  which  render  the  treatment  of  dysentei 
pe(;uliarly  difficult.  Moreover,  in  the  severer  cases,  when  necrosis  of  tl 
mucosa  has  occurreil,  ulceration  necessarily  follows,  and  cannot  in  any  w: 
\h}  obviated.  Wlion  ii  case  is  seen  early,  particularly  if  there  has  been  coi 
Htipation,  a  saline  purge  should  be  given.  The  free  watery  cvacuatioi 
produced  by  a  dose  of  suits  cleanse  the  large  bowel  with  the  least  possib 
irritation,  ami  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  particularly 
Kcybala  are  present,  tlie  dose  may  bo  repeated.  Purgatives  are,  as  a  rol 
objectionable,  and  the  profession  has  hirgely  given  up  their  use.  Of  med 
eiiies  ^Mven  by  the  mouth  wliicli  are  supposed  to  have  a  direct  effect  upc 
the  disease,  i|)eeacimnha  still  maintains  its  reputation  in  the  tropics, 
did  not,  however,  prove  satisfactory  during  the  civil  war;  nor  can  la 
tiiat  in  eases  of  sporadic  dysentery  I  have  ever  seen  the  marked  effe 
d(^scrib(?d  by  tlie  Aii<,do-Indian  surgeons.  The  usual  method  of  admini 
tration  is  to  ^nve  a  ))relinii!iary  dose  of  opium,  in  the  form  of  laudanum  i 
morphia,  and  iialf  an  hour  after  from  twenty  to  sixty  grains  of  ipecacuanh 
If  rejected  by  vomiting,  the  dose  is  repeated  in  a  few  hours. 

Minute  doses  of  corrosive  sublimate,  one  hundredth  of  a  grain  eve 
two  hours,  are  warmly  recommended  by  Kinger.  Large  doses  of  bismat 
half  a  dra<*lim  to  a  drachm  every  two  hours,  so  that  the  patient  may  tal 


*  For  (letuils  sihj  monograph  of  Councilman  and  Ijaflour. 
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brom  twelve  to  fifteen  drachms  in  a  day,  have  in  many  cases  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect.  To  do  good  it  mast  be  given  in  large  doses,  as  recommended 
by  Monneret,  who  gave  as  high  as  seventy  gi'ammes  a  day.  It  certainly  is 
more  usefal  in  the  chronic  than  the  acute  cases.  It  is  best  given  alone. 
Opiam  is  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  the  pain  and  to  quiet  the 
peristalsis.  It  should  be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  dysentery  by  topical  applications  is  by  far  the  most 
rational  plan.  A  serious  obstacle,  however,  in  the  acute  cases,  is  the  ex- 
treme irritability  of  the  rectum  and  the  tenesmus  which  follows  any 
attempt  to  irrigate  the  colon.  A  preliminary  cocaine  suppository  or  the 
injection  of  a  small  quantity  of  the  four-per-cent  solution  will  sometimes 
relieve  this,  and  then  with  a  long  tube  the  solution  can  be  allowed  to  flow 
in  slowly.  The  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position  with  a  pillow 
under  the  hips,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  gravitation.  Water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  100**  is  very  soothing,  but  the  irritability  of  the  bowel  is  such 
that  large  quantities  can  rarely  be  retained  for  any  time.  When  the  acute 
symptoms  subside,  the  injections  are  better  borne.  Various  astringents 
may  be  used — alum,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc  and  copper,  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  Of  these  remedies  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  best, 
though  I  think  not  in  very  acute  cases.  In  the  chronic  form  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treatment  which  we  have.  It  is 
useless  to  give  it  in  the  small  injections  of  two  or  three  ounces  with  one 
to  two  grains  of  the  salt  to  the  ounce.  It  must  be  a  large  irrigating  in- 
jection, which  will  reach  all  parts  of  the  colon.  This  plan  was  introduced 
by  Hare,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  highly  recommended  by  Stephen  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  H.  C.  Wood.  The  solution  must  be  fairly  strong,  twenty 
to  thirty  grains  to  the  pint,  and  if  possible  from  three  to  six  pints  of 
fluid  must  be  injected.  To  begin  with  it  is  well  to  use  not  more  than  a 
drachm  to  the  two  pints  or  two  and  a  half  pints,  and  to  let  the  warm  fluid 
run  in  slowly  through  a  tube  passed  far  into  the  bowel.  It  is  at  times 
intensely  painful  and  is  rejected  at  once.  In  the  cases  of  amoebic  dysen- 
tery we  have  been  using  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  with  great  benefit 
warm  injections  of  quinine  in  strength  of  1  to  5,000,  1  to  2,500,  and  1  to 
1,000.  The  amoebae  are  rapidly  destroyed  by  it.  These  large  injections 
are  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  danger.  Brayton  Ball  reports  the 
case  of  a  child  in  whom  general  peritonitis  followed  the  injections.  I 
have  never  seen  any  ill  effects,  even  with  the  very  large  amounts.  When 
there  is  not  much  tenesmus,  a  small  injection  of  thin  starch  with  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  laudanum  gives  great  relief,  but  for  the  tormina 
and  tenesmus,  the  two  most  distressing  symptoms,  a  hypodermic  of 
morphia  is  the  only  satisfactory  remedy.  Local  applications  to  the 
abdomen,  in  the  form  of  light  poultices  or  turpentine  stupes,  are  very 
grateful. 

The  diet  in  acute  cases  must  be  restricted  to  milk,  whey,  and  broths. 
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and  during  convalescence  the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  provide  oi 
the  most  digestible  articles  of  food.  In  chronic  dysentery,  diet  is  perha 
tlie  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  Tlie  number  of  stools  c 
frequently  be  reduced  from  ten  or  twelve  in  the  day  to  two  or  three, 
placing  the  patient  in  bed  and  restricting  the  diet.  IMany  cases  do  w 
on  milk  alone,  but  the  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  the  amon 
limited  to  that  which  can  be  digested.  If  curds  appear,  or  if  much  o 
matter  is  seen  on  microscopical  examination,  it  is  best  to  reduce  t 
amount  of  milk  and  to  supplement  it  with  beef-juice  or,  better  still,  eg 
albumen  The  large  doses  of  bismuth  seem  specially  suitable  in  t 
chronic  cases,  and  the  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  way  alrea 
mentioned,  should  always  be  given  a  trial. 


XXI.  MALARIAL  FEVER. 

L. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by :  (a)  paroxysms 
intermittent  fever  of  quotidian,  tertian,  or  quartan  type ;  {b)  a  continm 
fever  with  marked  remissions ;  (r)  certiiin  i>emicious,  rapidly  fatal  form 
and  ((/)  a  chronic  cachexiii,  with  anaemia  and  an  enlarged  spleen. 

AVith  the  disease  are  invariablv  associated  the  haematozoa  described  1 
Laveran. 

Etiology. — (1)  Geographieal  Distribution.— In  Europe,  sonthem  Ru 
sia  and  certain  parts  of  Italy  are  now  the  chief  seats  of  the  disease. 
is  not  widely  prevalent  in  Germany,  Franco,  or  England,  and  the  foci 
epideniii's  are  l>oooming  yearly  more  restricted.  In  America  it  is  no 
rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  above  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia.  FromXe 
England,  where  it  once  prevailed  extensively,  it  has  gradually  disappeare 
but  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  sliglit  return  in  some  places.  In  the  or 
of  New  York  genuine  malaria  is  rare  except  as  an  impoj-ted  disease.  1 
Philadelphia  and  along  the  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivei 
fornierlv  hot-beds  of  malaria,  the  disease  has  become  much  restricte 
Except  in  the  low-lying  southern  portituis  of  the  city  it  rarely  devc 
ops,  and  the  majority  of  cases  admitted  into  hospital  are  of  the  poor 
class,  wlu)  have  returned  fn)m  picking  cranljerries  and  peaches  in  Del 
ware  antl  New  tlorsey.  In  Haltimt^re  a  few  cases  develop  in  the  antum 
but  a  majority  of  the  patients  seekiujr  rt^lief  are  from  the  outlying  di 
tricts  and  one  or  two  of  the  inlets  of  Chesapeake  P»ay.  Though  prevalei 
in  certain  n\iriiHis  on  this  bay,  tlie  disease  is  yearly  becoming  less  wid 
spread  iind  Kss  severe.  In  tlie  Soutliern  States  there  are  on  the  seaboa: 
many  ist»lati'd  reirions  in  which  malaria  j^n'vails;  but  here,  too,  there  h 
everywhere  Wvn  a  marked  diminution  in  the  prevalence  and  intensity 
the  disease.  W.  W.  Johnston  states  tiiat  in  the  Clulf  district  there  a 
places  in  whieh  tlie  disease  is  inereasinir  The  jHM'eentage  of  cases  admi 
ted  to  the  Marine   Hospital  Service  in    ISTO  was  18-4,  and  23*4  in  18€ 
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I  lay  be  due  to  the  development  of  the  shipping  trade  and  to  the 
:  mber  of  sailors  who  carry  the  infection  from  the  West  Indian 
those  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

nterior  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  malaria 
_and  the  severe  types  are  not  infrequent.     At  irregular  periods 
:  the  most  severe  forms  occur. 

Northwestern  States  malaria  is  almost  unknown.     It  is  rare 

cific  coast.    In  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes  malaria  prevails 

le  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  St.  Clair  regions.     It  has  practically 

id  from  Lake  Ontario,  whereas  in  the  upper  Huron  and  Lake 

«asins  it  is  unknown.     The  St.  Lawrence  River  region  remains 

OH  ||  the  disease.     In  Montreal  a  patient  with  malaria  is  invariably 
n   I'  I  as  to  his  latest  residence. 

luric  Conditions. — The  importance  of  the  state  of  the  soil  in  the 
:!  malaria  is  universally  recognized.     It  is  seen  particularly  in 
ly  regions  which  have  an  abundant  vegetable  growth.     £stu- 
y  drained,  low-lying  districts,  the  course  of  old  river-beds,  tracts 
ijhich  are  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  and  particularly  districts  such 
jl nan  Campagna,  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall  out  of^enltiva- 
avorite  localities  for  the  development  of  the  malaniU  poison, 
iditions  are  most  frequently  found,  of  course,  in  tropical  and 
J  regions,  but  nothing  can  be  truer  than  the  fact  that  reeking 
f  the  most  pestilent  appearance  may  be  entirely  devoid  of  the 
d  the  disappearance  of  the  disease  from  a  locality  is  not  neces- 
sarily associated  with  any  material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
marshes  or  of  the  soil.     Thus,  in  New  England  and  in  parts  of  western 
Canada^  in  which  malaria  formerly  was  very  prevalent,  the  increased  salu- 
brity is  usually  attributed  to  the  clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  better 
drainage  of  the  ground ;  but  these  improvements  alone  can  scarcely  ex- 
plain the  disappearance,  since  in  many  districts  there  are  marshy  tracts 
and  low-lying  lands  in  every  respect  like  those  in  which,  even  at  the  same 
latitude,  the  disease  still  prevails.     Compare,  for  example,  a  swampy  tract 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  a  similar  tract  on  tlie  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Ontario ;  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  two  districts  are  prac- 
ticallv  identical,  but  in  the  former  the  conditions  under  which  the  mala- 
rial  virus  develops  still  exist,  whereas  in  the  latter  tliey  have  gradually 
disappeared.     In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  climate  in  any  given  place  whether  it  is  malarial  or  not.     In 
the  absence  of  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  habitat  of  the  ha^matozoa,  the 
only  means  of  deciding  this  point  is  by  noticing  the  effect  of  residence  in 
such  a  place  on  the  human  subject,  preferably  one  of  the  Caucasian  race. 
(3)  Season. — Even  in  the  tropics,  where  malaria  constantly  prevails, 
there  are  minimal  and  maximal  periods ;  the  former  corresponding  to  the 
summer  and  winter,  the  latter  to  the  spring  and  autumn  mouths.     In 
temperate  regions,  like  the  central  Atlantic  States,  there  are  only  a  few 
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cases  in  the  spring,  usually  in  the  month  of  May,  and  a  large  number  c 
cases  in  September  and  October,  and  sometimes  in  November.  In  th 
tropics,  too,  the  cases  are  most  numerous  in  the  autumn  months. 

(4)  Meteorolog^ioal  Conditions. — (a)  Heat. — A  tolerably  high  tempen 
ture  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  vira 
It  is  more  prevalent  after  prolonged  hot  summers. 

(b)  Moisture, — In  the  tropics  the  malarial  fevers  are  most  prevalent] 
the  rainy  seasons.     In  the  temperate  climates  the  relation  between  tl 
j  rainfall  and  malaria  is  not  so  clear,  dTul  cases  are  more  numerous  after 

I  dry  summer;  but  if  either  heat  or  moisture  is  excessive,  the  developmei 

f  of  the  virus  is  chocked  for  a  time. 

I  (c)    Winds, — Many  facts  are  on  record  which  seem  to  indicate  that  ti 

;  poison  may  be  carried  to  some  distance  by  winds.     The  planting  of  tre< 

has  been  held  to  interfere  with  the  transmission  by  prevailing  windi 
Possibly,  however,  the  quickly  growing  trees,  such  as  the  Eucalyptus  ghbi 
lusy  have  acted  more  beneficially  by  drying  the  soil. 

(5)  Specific  Gravity. — That  the  distribution  of  the  poison  of  malari 
is  influenced  by  gravity  has  long  been  conceded.  Persons  dwelling  in  th 
upper  stories,  or  in  buildings  elevated  some  distance  above  the  gromic 
are  exempt  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  Specific  Germ. — As  Hirsch  correctly  remarks,  the  late  J.  K.  Mitdi 
ell  "  was  the  first  to  approach  in  a  scientific  spirit  the  nature  of  infec 
tive  disease  and  particularly  in  malarial  fever."  Many  attempts  wcr 
made  to  discover  a  constant  and  characteristic  organism.  Klebs  ani 
Tommasi-Crudoli  in  1879  announced  the  discovery  of  a  bacillus  malaria 
but  tlieir  observations  have  not  been  confirmed.  In  1880  Layeran,  i 
French  army  surgeon,  now  ])rofessor  at  the  Medical  School  at  Val  d 
Grace,  announcctl  tlie  discovery  of  a  i)arasite  in  the  blood  of  patients  at 
tacked  by  malarial  fever.  During  the  next  three  years  he  published  nin 
additional  eoniniunications,  but  for  a  time  these  observations  attracted 
little  attention.  The  Italian  observers  Marchiafava,  Celli,  and  Golg 
corroborated  Laveran's  statements.  Councilman  carefully  studied  th< 
question  in  this  country,  and  Laveran's  statements  were  confirmed  by  my 
self  in  Philadelphia,  by  Walter  James  in  New  York,  and  moro  recent!; 
by  Dock  in  Galveston.  In  India,  Vandyke  Carter  has  published  an  elah 
orate  monogra])h  on  the  parasites.  In  France,  Germany,  and  England 
owing  in  great  part  to  the  absence  of  cases  of  malaria,  the  value  of  Lave 
ran's  observations  has  been  overlooked,  but  recently  the  confirmation  ha 
been  published  from  many  of  the  (lorman  clinics.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
a  single  observer,  who  has  had  the  necessary  training  and  the  material  a 
his  command,  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  these  parasites. 

The  bodies  which  have  been  found  invariably  associated  with  all  form 
of  malarial  fevers,  belong  to  the  i)rotozoa  and  to  a  group  of  organism 
known  as  the  ho'matozoa^  the  precise  affinities  of  which  have  not  yet  beei 
definitely  determined.    In  some  respects  they  closely  resemble  the  monadfi 
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in  others  the  sporozoa.  Parasites  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  have  been 
met  with  abundantly  in  the  blood  of  fish,  turtles,  and  many  species  of 
birds.  One  of  the  best  and  most  readily  studied  examples  is  the  Drepa- 
nidium  ranarum^  a  common  parasite  in  the  red  blood -corpuscles  of  the 
frog.*  In  the  blood  of  patients  with  malarial  fevers  the  following  forms 
may  be  seen :  (1)  an  unpigmented  hyaline  body  within  the  red  blood -cor- 
puacles  which  displays  active  movements ;  (2)  a  pigmented  amoeboid  body 
within  the  red  blood- corpuscles,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
increase  in  size  and  form  (3)  a  segmenting  body,  in  which  the  proto- 
plasm divides  into  a  variable  number  of  definite  small  spheres ;  (4)  cres- 
centic  bodies,  the  so-called  crescents^  which  develop  within  the  blood-cor- 
pnscles  and  form  characteristic  and  distinctive  structures ;  (5)  flagellate 
organisms,  which  may  be  seen  to  develop  from  the  intercellular  pigment- 
ed forms,  or  from  ovoid  bodies  which  are  altered  crescents ;  (6)  free  flagella. 
To  the  amoeboid  from  within  the  red  blood-corpuscles  Marchiafava  and 
Celli  gave  the  name  pJasmodium  vialaricB.  The  following  statements  may  y 
be  made  with  reference  to  these  bodies  : 

The  highest  living  authorities  on  protozoa,  such  as  Biitschli,  of  Heidel- 
berg, acknowledge  that  they  are  truly  parasitic  organisms.  The  testimony 
is  now  unanimous  in  France,  India,  America,  Italy,  and  Germany  that  these 
bodies  are  always  present  in  the  malarial  fevers.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  they  are  ever  present  in  any  other  disease.  I  can  speak  on  this 
point  with  some  confidence,  having  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
blood  examinations. 

The  relation  of  the  parasites  to  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  has  been 
worked  out  in  part  by  Golgi,  who  has  shown  that  corresponding  to  the 
paroxysm  there  is  a  process  of  segmentation. 

The  relation  of  the  different  phases  of  growth  to  tlie  varieties  of  ma- 
larial fever  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  established,  but  the  following 
points  may  be  referred  to :  The  typical  intermittents  are  associated  with 
large  forms  of  the  parasites,  of  which  several  varieties  have  been  described. 
Golgi  has  described  two  distinct  forms  which  he  considers  the  causes  of 
tertian  and  quartan  fevers,  and  makes  all  other  types  depend  on  combina- 
tions of  these.  This  probably  holds  good  for  a  large  proportion  of  inter- 
mittents. With  the  remittents,  Marchiafava  and  Celli  have  described  a 
distinct  species,  and  look  upon  the  crescents  as  representing  a  phase  in  its 
development.  The  pernicious  malarial  fevers  are  also  associated  with  this 
variety,  which  the  Italian  observers  call  the  "small  plasmodium."  The 
crescents  may  occur  also  in  acute  cases,  but  are  most  constant  in  malarial 
cachexia.  The  flagellate  bodies  do  not  appear  to  have  any  definite  relation 
to  the  different  forms  of  the  disease. 

The  general  symptoms  and  the  morbid  anatomy  of  malaria  are  in  har- 

♦  For  an  excellent  account  of  these  hjpmatozoa  and  their  development,  see  Ce//i,  in 
Fortschritte  der  Mcdicin,  1801. 
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mony  witli  the  changes  which  this  parasite  induces.  The  destmction  o 
the  red  blood-corpuscles  by  it  can  be  traced  in  all  stages.  The  preaenc 
of  the  pigment  in  the  blood  and  the  viscera,  so  characteristic  of  malara 
results  from  the  transformation  of  the  haemoglobin  by  the  plasmodu 
The  anaemia  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  wide-spread  destruction  of  th 
corpuscles  by  the  parasites.  The  constancy  of  their  presence,  the  fact  ( 
their  causing  rapid  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  tl 
remarkable  coincidence  of  their  disappearance  contemporaneously  wit 
the  symptoms  on  the  administration  of  quinine,  are  points  strongly  i 
favor  of  their  etiological  relation  with  the  disease.  There  are  still  man 
gaps  in  our  knowledge.  We  do  not  know  how  the  parasite  enters,  <. 
how  or  in  what  form  it  leaves  the  body  ;  how  and  where  it  is  propagated 
under  what  outside  conditions  it  develops,  whether  free  or  in  some  aquati 
plant  or  animal.  Xo  record  of  its  successful  cultivation  has  been  pnl 
lished. 

Meantime,  awaiting  further  knowledge,  a<Jvantage  may  be  taken  of  iJ 
constant  presence  in  malaria.  This  alone,  without  reference  to  the  tru 
nature  of  the  organism,  is  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance.  To  be  abl( 
everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  differentiate  between  malari 
and  other  forms  of  fever  is  one  of  the  most  important  advances  whic 
has  been  made  of  late  years  in  practical  medicine,  one  which  will  revolt 
tionize  the  study  of  fevers  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  an 
should,  within  a  short  time,  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  which  t 
present  exists  regarding  the  different  forms  which  there  prevail.* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  result  from  the  disintegration  c 
the  red  blood-corpuscles,  accumulation  of  the  pigment  therebjr  formed, an 
possibly  the  influence  of  toxic  materials  produced  by  the  parasite.  Case 
of  simple  malarial  infection,  the  ague,  are  rarely  fatal,  and  our  knowledg 
of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease  is  drawn  from  the  pernicious  mala 
ria  or  the  chronic  cachexia.  Eupture  of  the  enlarged  spleen  may  occu 
spontaneously,  but  more  commonly  from  trauma.  A  case  of  the  kind  wa 
admitted  under  my  colleague,  Ilalsted,  in  June,  1889,  and  Dock  has  n 
cently  reported  two  eases. 

(1)  Pernicious  Malaria. — The  condition  dej^ends  apon  the  duratio 
of  the  infection  and  upon  whether  the  patient  has  had  previous  attacki 
The  blood  is  hvdra'inic  and  the  serum  inav  even  be  tin^ijed  with  haemc 
globin.  Tlie  red  blood-corpuscles  present  the  endoglobular  forms  of  th 
jiarasite  and  are  in  all  stages  of  destruction.  The  spleen  is  enlarge! 
often  only  moderately;  tlius,  of  two  fatal  cases  recently  in  my  wards  ih 
spleens  measured   1:5  x  S  ctm.  and  14x8  ctm.  respectively.     If  a  fres 

*  Ono  ri^os  from  the  prrusal  of  {hv  rovvut  Traife  iit\s  Malachrs  des  Pays  Chauds^  1 
Kelsoh  and  KinuT,  with  a  ftclin;;  that  iht*  k«\v  to  many  of  the  (•onii)lex  problems  the: 
discussoil  and  a  totally  difTiTont  coiucptitm  of  many  of  tho  features  of  malaria  woul 
have  been  obtained  had  they  studied  the  disease  from  the  standpoint  of  their  countr 
man  Laveran. 
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infection,  the  spleen  is  usaally  very  soft,  and  the  pulp  lake-colored  and 
turbid.  In  cases  of  intense  reinfection  the  spleen  may  be  enlarged  and 
firm.  The  amount  of  pigment  in  the  spleen  elements  is  enormously 
increased.  The  liver  is  swollen  and  turbid.  In  very  acute  cases  there  is 
not  necessarily  any  macroscopic  pigmentation,  though  microscopically 
the  capillaries  may  be  stuffed  with  degenerating  red  blood-corpuscles 
deeply  pigmented.  Perivascular  (portal)  infiltration  has  been  found  in  a 
very  acute  case  in  a  young  man  (Dock).  The  brain  usually  shows  inter- 
esting changes.  In  severe  cases  of  some  duration  the  tissue  is  stained, 
sometimes  chocolate-colored.  In  mild  cases  the  discoloration  is  present, 
but  less  marked.  The  blood-vessels,  especially  the  arterioles  and  capil- 
laries, contain  large  numbers  of  parasites,  with  partial  or  total  destruction 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  pigmented  leucocytes.  Occlusions  of  arterioles 
by  means  of  parasites  are  often  seen.  Anaemia  and  oedema  are  commoner 
than  congestion.    The  kidneys  show  analogous  conditions. 

(2)  Malarial  Caohezia. — A  patient,  the  subject  of  chronic  paludism, 
usually  dies  of  anaemia  or  of  haemorrhage  associated  with  it.  The  most 
characteristic  cases  of  the  kind  which  have  come  under  my  observation 
have  been  in  the  workmen  returning  from  the  Panama  Canal,  victims  of 
the  so-called  Chagres  fever 

The  anaemia  is  profound,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  died  of  fever. 
The  spleen  is  greatly  enlarged,  and  may  weigh  from  seven  to  ten  pounds. 
If  the  disease  has  persisted  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  firm  and  resists 
cutting.  The  capsule  is  thickened,  the  parenchyma  brownish  or  yel- 
lowish-brown, with  areas  of  pigmentation,  or  in  very  protracted  cases 
it  is  extremely  melanosed,  particularly  in  the  trabeculae  and  about  the 
vessels. 

The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  size 
is  moderate  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  spleen.  It  may  present  to  the 
naked  eye  a  grayish-brown  or  slate  color  due  to  the  large  amount  of  pig- 
ment. In  the  portal  canals  and  beneath  tlie  capsule  the  connective 
tissue  is  impregnated  with  melanin.  Varying  with  the  duration  of  the 
disease,  the  shade  of  color  of  the  liver  ranges  from  a  light  gray  to  a  deep 
slate-gray  tint.  The  texture  is  firm,  but  there  is  not  necessarily  any  great 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  Histologically,  the  pigment  is  seen  in 
the  Kupffer's  cells  and  the  perivascular  tissue. 

The  kidneys  may  be  enlarged  and  present  a  grayish-red  color,  or  areas 
of  pigmentation  may  be  seen.  The  pigment  may  be  diffusely  scattered 
and  particularly  marked  about  the  blood-vessels  and  the  Malpigliian 
bodies,  or  it  is  often  abundant  in  the  cells  of  the  convofuted  and  collecting 
tubules.  The  peritonaeum  is  usually  of  a  deep  slate-color.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  mav  have  the  same  hue,  due  to 
the  pigment  in  and  about  the  blood-vessels.  In  some  cases  this  is  confined 
to  the  lymph  nodules  of  Peyer's  patches,  causing  the  shaven-beard  appear- 
ance. 
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(3)  The  Aooidental  and  Late  Lesions  of  Malarial  Fever. 

(a)  The  Liver. — Paludal  hepatitis  plays  a  very  important  r6le  in 
history  of  malaria,  as  described  by  French  writers.  Eelsch  and  Ei< 
devote  over  sixty  pages  to  a  description  of  the  various  forms,  parench 
atous  and  interstitial,  describing  under  the  latter  three  different  vi 
ties.  The  perusal  of  this  section  of  their  work  by  no  means  carries  < 
viction  that  all  the  forms  which  they  describe  are  associated  defini 
with  malaria.  Many  of  the  patients  were  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoi 
ism,  and  the  most  important  diagnostic  point  upon  which  they  seen 
have  placed  reliance  was  melanosis  of  the  spleen,  sometimes  with  ] 
mentation  of  Glisson's  sheath.  The  existence  of  a  cirrhosis  depend 
upon  the  irritation  of  large  quantities  of  pigment  in  the  liver  is  unqi 
tioned,  but  only  those  cases  in  which  the  history  of  chronic  malarL 
definite,  and  in  which  the  melanosis  of  both  liver  and  spleen  coei 
should  be  regarded  as  of  paludal  origin.  The  affection  in  this  coantr 
of  extraordinary  rarity.  In  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelj 
IIos2)ital  I  have  frequently  s6en,  in  subjects  in  whom  the  spleen 
deeply  pigmented,  the  portal  sheaths  of  t)ie  liver  stained,  and  a  sli 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue ;  bu^  it  is  begging  the  question  to 
that  in  such  patients,  who  have  alnlost  certainly  been  habitual  consuir 
of  bad  whiskv,  the  condition  of  the  liver  was  due  to  malaria.  No  insta 
of  malarial  cirrhosis  has  been  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Pathologi 
Society  since  its  foundation.  AVelch  tells  me  he  knows  of  but  one  spt 
men  which  has  been  shown  in  New  York,  and  that  was  from  an 
gerian. 

(h)  Pneuinonia  is  believed  by  many  authors  to  be  common  in  mala 
and  even  to  depend  directly  upon  the  malarial  poison,  occurring  eithei 
the  acute  or  in  the  chronic  forms  of  tlie  disease.  I  have  no  perso 
knowledge  of  such  a  specnal  pneumonia  It  certainly  does  not  occur 
the  intermittent  or  remittent  fevers  which  prevail  in  Philadelphia  t 
Baltimore.  Tlie  question  was  formerly  warmly  discussed  in  this  coum 
and  I  may  refer  to  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Manson  to  distinguish  s 
cial  forms  depending  upon  the  malarial  poison.  The  exhaustive  and  ci 
cal  review  of  the  subject  by  W.  T.  Howard,  in  1850,  put  a  check  to  mi 
of  the  speculations  on  tlie  subject.  Tiie  Frencli  authors  quoted  ab 
recognize  as  common  in  chronic  paludism  a  form  distinguished  by 
irregular  course,  an  absence  of  many  of  the  characteristic  symptoms,  l 
rapid  swelling  of  the  liver  and  sj)leen,  and  a  special  tendency  to  the  1 
mation  of  nerrotic  foci.  On  two  occasions  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospit 
had  an  ()pj)()rt unity  of  seeing  the  development  of  pneumonia  in  conva 
cents  from  nialnria— one  of  a  quotidian,  the  other  of  a  quartan  t] 
They  develoj)ed  in  a  ward  with  several  other  cases  of  pneumonia,  and 
disease  ran  a  jerfectly  normal  course.  In  about  four  hundred  cases 
malaria  which  have  been  under  observation  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  I 
pital  and  Dispensary  bronchitis  has  been  frequent  as  an  early  sympt 
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.      ^    ^we  have  seen  no  indication  of  any  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the 

^c)  Nephritis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  is  rare  in   the 
er  forms.     Albumen  in  the  urine  is  not  infrequent  during  the  chill, 
in  the  course  of  the  continued  or  remittent  fevers.     Kelsch  and 
Tier  describe  several  forms  of  nephritis.     No  instance  of  acute  or 
^^nic  Bright's  disease  resulting  directly  from  paludism  has  come  under 
notice. 

Clinical  Forms  of  Malarial  Fever.— (1)  Intermittent  Fever.— 

is  form  is  characterized  by  recurring  paroxysms  of  what  are  known  as 
e<,  in  which,  as  a  rule,  chill,  fever,  and  sweat  follow  each  other  in 
^^[j^erly  sequence.  The  stage  of  hicuhation  may  be  very  short  Attacks 
Y^g^^e  occurred  within  twenty-four  hours  after  exposure.  Usually  the  time 
of  incubation  is  from  seven  to  fourteen  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^j^-^e  may  be,  as  is  said,  "in  the  system,"  and  the  patient  may  have  a 
p^^^o:^sm  months  after  he  has  removed  from  a  malarial  region,  though  I 
i^xxt>^  if  this  can  be  the  case  unless  he  has  had  the  disease  when  living 


description  of  the  Paroxysm. — The  patient  generally  knows  he  is 

rr^yxt^S  to  have  a  chill  a  few  hours  before  its  advent  by  unpleasant  feelings 

^xx^^    uneasy  sensations,  sometimes  by  headache.     The  paroxysm  is  divided 

three  stages — cold,  heat,  and  sweating. 

^old  Stage, — The  onset  is  indicated  by  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  a 

^^^ire  to  yawn  and  stretch,  by  headache,  uneasy  sensations  in  the  epigas- 

m,  sometimes  by  nausea  and  vomiting.     Even  before  the  chill  begins 

thermometer  indicates  slight  rise  in  temperature.    Gradually  the  pa- 

ii  begins  to  shiver,  the  face  looks  cold,  and  in  the  fully  developed  rigor 

whole  body  shakes,  fhe  teeth  chatter,  and  the  movements  may  often  be 

lent  enough  to  shake  the  bed.    Not  only  does  the  patient  look  cold  and 

e,  but  a  surface  thermometer  will  indicate  a  reduction  of  the  skin  tem- 

■ature.     On  the  other  hand,  the  axillary  or  rectal  temperature  may, 

Ting  the  chill,  be  greatly  increased,  and,  as  shown  in  the  chart,  the 

!^er  may  rise  during  the  chill  to  105°  or  106°.     Of  symptoms  associated 

th  the  chill,  nausea  and  vomiting  are  common.     There  may  be  intense 

sadache.     The  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  hard.     The  urine  is  increased 

quantity.      The  chill  lasts  for  a  variable  time,  from  ten  or  twelve 

linutes  to  an  hour,  or  even  longer. 

The  hot  stage  is  ushered  in  by  transient  flushes  of  heat ;  gradually  the 
oldness  of  the  surface  disappears  and  the  skin  becomes  intensely  hot. 
'he  contrast  in  the  patient's  appearance  is  striking :  the  face  is  flushed, 
ihe  hands  are  congested,  the  skin  reddened,  the  pulse  is  full  and  bound- 
ing, the  heart's  action  is  forcible,  and  the  patient  may  complain  of  a 
throbbing  headache.    The  rectal  temperature  may  not  increase  much  dur- 
ing this  stage ;  in  fact,  by  the  termination  of  the  chill  the  fever  may  have 
reached  its  maximum.     The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  varies  from  half  an 
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hour  to  three  or  four  hours.     The  patient  is  intensely  thirsty  and  dri 
eagerly  of  cold  water. 

Sweating  Stage, — Beads  of  perspiration  appear  upon  the  face 
gradually  the  entire  body  is  bathed  in  a  copious  sweat  The  uncomfo 
b)e  feeling  associated  with  the  fever  disappears,  the  headache  is  relie 
and  within  an  hour  or  two  the  paroxysm  is  over  and  the  patient  usn 
sinks  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  The  sweating  yaries  much.  It  ma] 
drenching  in  character  or  it  may  be  slight. 

Chart  XI  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  ward  temperature  chart  in  a  case 
tertian  ague.  The  duration  of  the  paroxysms  on  February  1st,  3d, 
5th  was  from  twelve  to  sixteen  hours.  Quinine  in  two-grain  doses 
given  on  the  5th  and  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  on-coming  paroxy 
on  the  7th,  though  the  temperature  rose  to  100'5°.  The  small  doses,  h 
eyer,  were  not  effective,  and  on  the  9th  he  had  a  severe  chill. 

The  total  duration  of  the  paroxysm  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  honrs, 
may  be  shorter.  Variations  in  the  paroxysm  are  common.  Thns  the 
tient  may,  instead  of  a  chill,  experience  only  a  slight  feeling  of  coldi] 
The  most  common  variation  is  the  occurrence  of  a  hot  stage  alone,  or  j 
very  slight  sweating.  During  the  paroxysm  the  spleen  is  enlarged  i 
the  edge  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin.  In  the  interva 
intermission  of  the  paroxysm  the  patient  feels  very  well,  and,  unless 
disease  is  unusually  severe,  he  is  able  to  be  up.  Bronchitis  is  a  comi 
symptom.  Herpes,  usually  labial,  is  perhaps  as  frequently  seen  in  agu( 
in  pneumonia. 

I'ypes  of  the  Paroxysm. — The  periodicity  of  the  paroxysms  is 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  malarial  fever.     They  occur  with  i 
ularity,  either  at   tiie   end   of   twenty-four,  forty-eight,  or   seventy- 
hours. 

Returning  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  the  paroxysm  is  daily,  he 
the  name  quotidian.  This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  type  in  the  ac 
intermittent  fevers  in  this  latitude.  Should  two  attacks  occur  ds 
which  is  very  rare,  it  is  called  a  double  quotidian.  The  observation 
the  Italian  observers,  more  particularly  Golgi,  have  enabled  us  to  ti 
certain  definite  cycles  of  evolution  in  the  development  of  the  mala 
parasites,  and  in  tlie  character  of  the  organism  in  the  different  form 
the  disease.  In  the  quotidian  type  the  plasniodia  are  small  at  first 
display  active  movements.  The  panisite  gradually  increases  in  size, 
the  entire  corpuscle,  or  at  the  beginning  and  prior  to  the  paroxysm 
dergoes  in  many  of  the  corpuscles  segmentation  or  sporulation. 

If  the  paroxysm  occurs  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  happens  u 
the  third  day ;  hence  the  term  tertian  applied  to  this  form.  This  is 
next  most  frequent  form,  but  it  is  much  less  common  than  the  quoti( 
form.  In  the  tertian  type  the  blood-corpuscles  contain  small  amoel 
bodies  which  gradually  develop,  become  deeply  i)ignionted,  and,  acc< 
ing  to  Golgi,  the  segmentation  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sepa 
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iw^iefl,  aggregated  about  the  central  clump  of  pigment.    Here,  too,  the 
^-^inentation  occurs  just  prior  to  and  during  the  chill. 

Occurring  at  the  end  of  seventy-two  hours  the  paroxysm  is  on  the 

.  j^rt^h.  day,  hence  the  name  quartan  ague.     This  is  rare,  and  in  the  past 

^^tt  years  I  have  met  with  but  six  or  eight  well-marked  instances.    In 

-   j^    form  the  amoeboid  bodies  become  rapidly  pigmented.    Tlio  move- 

^t^ts  are  slower.     They  grow  gradually  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and, 

^^^j£>rding  to  Golgi,  attain  considerable  size  without  removing  all  the 

^^^jxoglobin  from  the  corpuscles.    Prior  to  the  chill,  segmentation  of  the 

^^jies  takes  place  into  from  nine  to  twelve  different  portions. 

Other  types,  such  as  quintan  or  sextan,  need  not  be  considered,  as  they 
^ery  rare.  r 

Course  of  the  Disease. — After  a  few  paroxysms,  or  after  the  disease  has 
isted  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  the  patient  may  get  well  without  any 
Ljecial  medication.    In  cases  in  which  we  have  been  studying  the  haema- 
\ffg/o^  I  have  repeatedly  known  the  chills  to  stop  spontaneously.     Such 
^jggefii  however,  are  very  liable  to  recurrence.     Persistence  of  the  fever 
leads  to  anaemia  and  a  hsBmatogenous  jaundice,  owing  to  the  destruction 
of  the  red  blood-disks  by  the  parasites.    Ultimately  the  condition  may  be- 
eoine  chronic,  and  will  be  described  under  malarial  cachexia.     Cases  of 
intermittent  fever  yield  promptly  and  immediately  to  treatment  by  qui- 
nine. 

(2)  Coiitinned  and  Remittent  Form  of  Malarial  Fever.— Under  this 

head  will  be  described  that  form  of  fever  in  which  there  are  no  distinct 
intermissions,  but  in  which  the  temperature  range  is  constantly  above 
normal,  though  there  are  marked  remissions.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  dis- 
ease in  this  locality.  The  severer  forms  of  it  prevail  in  the  Southern 
States  and  in  tropical  countries  where  it  is  known  chiefly  as  bilious  remit- 
Unt  fever.  The  entire  group  of  cases  included  under  the  terms  remittent 
fever^  bilious  remittent^  and  typho-malarial  fevers  requires  to  be  studied 
anew  in  the  light  of  Laveran's  observations. 

Syfiiptoms, — The  disease  may  set  in  with  a  definite  chill,' or  may  be 
preceded  for  a  few  days  by  feelings  of  malaise.    As  seen  in  this  latitude,  the 
patient  has  either  chilliness  or  a  distinct  rigor  in  the  beginning.     When 
geen  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  disease  he  has  a  flushed  face  and 
looks  ill.    The  tongue  is  furred,  the  pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  but  rarely 
dicrotic.    The  temperature  may  range  from  102°  to  103°,  or  is  in  some 
instances  higher.     The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  typhoid  fever,  a  suggestion  still  further  borne  out  by  the  exist- 
ence of  acute  splenic  enlargement  of  moderate  grade.     As  in  intermittent 
fever  J  an  initial  bronchitis  may  be  present.     The  course  of  these  cases  is 
variable.    The  fever  is  continuous,  with  remissions  more  or  less  marked ; 
<^efinite  paroxysms  with  or  without  chills  may  occur,  in  which  the  teni- 
pei^tare  rises  to  105**  or  106°.     Intestinal  symptoms  are  not  present,    A 
^%ht  haBmatogenous  jaundice  may  develop  early.     Delirium,  usually  of  a 
11 
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mild  tyiw,  may  occur.  The  cases  vary  greatly  in  severity.  In  some 
fever  subsides  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  practitioner  is  in  d< 
whether  ho  has  had  to  do  with  a  mild  typhoid  or  a  simple  febricula. 
other  instaTices  the  fever  persists  for  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  t 
are  marked  remissions,  perhaps  chills,  with  a  furred  tongue  and  Ion 
lirium.  Jaundice  is  not  infrequent.  Tliese  are  the  cases  to  whicb 
term  bilious  remittent  and  typho-malarial  fevers  are  applied.  In  o 
instances  the  symptoms  become  grave  and  assume  a  character  of  the 
nicious  type.  It  is  this  form  of  malarial  fever  about  which  so  much 
fusion  still  exists.  The  similarity  of  the  cases  at  the  outset  to  typ 
fever  is  most  striking,  more  particularly  the  appearance  of  the  fa 
and  the  {mtient  looks  very  ill.  The  cases  develop,  too,  in  the  auto 
at  the  very  time  when  typhoid  fever  occurs.  The  fever  yields,  as  a  i 
promptly  to  quinine,  though  here  and  there  cases  are  met  with,  n 
indeed  in  my  exi>erience,  in  which  they  are  refractory.  It  is  just  in 
group  that  the  observations  of  Laveran  will  be  found  of  the  grei 
value. 

The  (iiaffnosis  of  malarial  remittent  fever  may  be  definitely  mad 
the  examination  of  the  blood.  Vandyke  Carter,  in  his  monograph,  alli 
to  the  value  of  this  method  in  the  fevers  of  India.  In  many  cases  her 
are  at  first  unable  to  distinguish  between  typhoid  and  continued  mali 
fever  without  a  bkHHl  examination.  A  more  wide-spread  use  of  this  mi 
of  diagnosis  will  enable  us  to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  confusion  wl 
exists  in  the  chvsisification  of  the  fevers  of  the  South.  At  present  the 
lowing  febrile  alTivtions  are  recognized  by  various  physicians  as  occur 
in  the  subtropical  regions  of  this  continent :  (a)  Typhoid  fever;  (b)  ty] 
malarial  fovor,  a  typlund  nuxlified  by  malarial  infection,  or  the  result 
iMuubiuiHl  inftviion:  (/•)  the  malarial  remittent  fever;  and  (rf)  contin 
thonuio  fovor  (iJuitenis).  In  those  various  forms,  all  of  which  mai 
chanu'tori/.tHl  by  a  continuinl  pyrexia  with  remissions  or  with  chills 
sweats  {(or  wo  must  roniombor  that  chills  and  sweats  in  typhoid  fever 
bv  no  moans  ranO,  the  bUxHi  oxamination  will  enable  us  to  discover  tl 
wliioh  dopond  iquni  tho  malarial  {H^ison.  In  this  latitude  we  have 
tho  opiH>rtimiiy  of  siviuir  many  of  tho  pnnraoreil  and  severe  cases,  b 
am  iuoiiuod  to  think  that  futun^  observations  will  show  that  apart  f 
tho  tiionnio  foxor  ihori^  ari*  only  two  forms  of  these  continued  fever 
tho  South  tho  ouo  duo  to  tho  V/ '  '  :'  •',  ar.d  tho  other  to  the  malarial 
fivtio!\.  Tho  ix^hv^td  fo\or  of  rhilado>o::ia  and  Baltimore  presents 
, .  ossouu;il  li'.tTorxMU'o  U\^\\\  tho  disoaso  as  ;:  Ovvurs  in  Montreal,  a  city  p 

f!  tioaU\  frxv  U\^\\\  \\u\\',\\\i\.     Pvvk  has  sv.own  o-^nolusively  that  cases  d 

uos^nI  in  lV\:is ;».;  .ov.: i:\v.oil  iv.;i:;r.-::»l  fo^r  woro  r^^ally  true  typhoid. 

i  ^>  IVrnunous  Malarial  Fovor.     r  ^-^  •>  -  r:-;::a:oly  rare  in  tempe 
v''.'.MMtos»  ;i"..'.  t!^'  v.:'.!v.^ov  .»:'  xMm'<  «  ■'.•..■■'.  v..^w  .\/v.r.  for  example,  in  PI 
.iv::v';a  :iva   Ivvli^m.^tv.  >  \.v\  !-\:,'h  \'<s  :\\:\\\  ::::r:y  or  forty  years 
A--:.-^j:  tiio  o;ts,-s  o:  Ki.;:;iv;;i  ^^ i^u'h  :mu'  Uv:\  "-.lor  ol>sorvation  du 
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tb^  past  two  years  there  were  only  two  of  the  pernicious  form.    The  fol- 
jfp^^it^S  ^^  ^^^  most  important  types : 

(^a)  The  comatose  form^  in  which  a  patient  is  struck  down  with  symp- 

of  the  most  intense  cerebral  disturbance,  either  acute  delirium  or, 

frequently,  a  rapidly  developing  coma.    A  chill  may  or  may  not 

e  the  attack.    The  fever  is  usually  high,  and  the  skin  hot  and  dry. 

unconsciousness  may  persist  for  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  or 

^^^     j)atient  may  sink  and  die.    After  regaining  consciousness  a  second 

may  come  on  and  prove  fatal. 

fji)  Algid  Form. — In  this,  the  attack  sets  in  usually  with  gastric  symp- 

;  there  are  vomiting,  intense  prostration,  and  feebleness  out  of  all 

nroipo^on  to  the  local  symptoms.    The  patient  complains  of  feeling  cold, 

iUt^lmough  there  may  be  no  actual  chill.    The  temperature  may  be  normal 

or     even  subnormal ;  consciousness  may  be  retained.    The  pulse  is  feeble 

Bj^^L  small,  and  the  respirations  are  increased.     The  urine  is  often  dimin- 

iBb^i  or  even  suppressed.    This  condition  may  persist  with  slight  exacer- 

bsk't^ons  of  fever  for  several  days  and  the  patient  may  die  in  a  condition  of 

profound  asthenia.    In  a  recent  case  the  patient,  admitted  on  October 

ICyfch,  had  been  ill  since  the  7th,  but  there  were  no  chills.    When  first 

8^»^n  he  was  prostrated  and  weak,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking, 

^  vi.t  there  was  no  alcoholic  odor  of  the  breath,  and  on  learning  that  he  had 

^^"^K^ntly  come  from  Savannah,  the  blood  was  at  once  examined  and  large 

^xnmbers  of  Laveran^s  organisms  were  found,  chiefly  of  the  small  intra- 

Oorpuscular  variety.    The  temperature  was  only  101®.    During  the  next 

fi^e  days  the  prostration,  extreme  depression,  and  vomiting  continued ; 

t»\\e  pulse  ranged  from  70  to  80,  and  the  temperature,  after  the  first  day, 

did  not  rise  above  98°,  but  sank  as  low  as  96°.    This  is  essentially  the 

aame  as  described  as  the  asthenic  or  adynamic  form  of  the  disease. 

{c)  HcBmorrhagic  Forms. — In  all  the  severe  types  of  malarial  infec- 
tion, especially  if  persistent,  haemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  mucous 
xnembranes.    An  important  form  is  the  malarial  hcematuria^  which  in 
eome  instances  assumes  a  very  malignant  type.     Paroxysms  of  ague  may 
precede  the  attack,  but  in  many  cases  called  malarial  hsematuria  there  is 
no  febrile  paroxysm.    The  condition  is  usually  haemoglobinuria,  though 
hlood-corpuscles  are  present  also.     In  severe  cases  there  is  bleeding  from 
the  mucous  membranes.    Jaundice  is  present,  but  to  a  variable  extent, 
and  is  haematogenous,  due  to  the  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 
Malarial  haematuria  occurs  in  epidemic  form  in  many  regions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  in  some  seasons  proves  very  fatal. 

Many  different  forms  of  pernicious  malarial  fever — diaphoretic,  synco- 
pal, pneumonic,  pleuritic,  choleraic,  cardiac,  gastric,  and  gangrenous— all 
of  which  depend  upon  some  special  symptom,  have  been  described. 

(4)  Malarial  Cachexia. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  malarial  poisoning 
are  very  varied.  It  may  follow  the  frequent  recurrence  of  ordinary  inter- 
mittent fever,  a  common  sequence  in  this  country.     A  patient  has  chills 
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for  several  weeks,  is  improperly  or  imperfectly  treated,  and  on  exposure 
the  chills  recur.    This  may  be  repeated  for  several  months  until  the  pa- 
tient presents  the  two  striking  features  of  malarial  cachexia — ^namely, 
ancBmia  and  an  enlarged  spleen.    Cases  developing  without  chills  or  with- 
out febrile  paroxysms  are  almost  unknown  in  this  region.    They  may  ^ 
occur,  however,  in  intensely  malarial  districts,  but  in  such  cases  the  pa-  ^ 
tients  have  fever,  though  chills  may  not  supervene.    The  most  pronounced^ 
types  of  malarial  cachexia  which  we  meet  with  here  are  in  sailors  from  th^^ 
West  Indies  and  Central  America.    There  is  profound  anaemia;  the  bloo^^ 
count  may  be  as  low  as  one  million  per  cubic  millimetre ;  the  skin  has  ^^ 
saffron-yellow  or  lemon  tint,  not  often  the  light-yellow  tint  of  pemicion  ^ 
anaemia,  but  a  darker,  dirtier  yellow.    The  spleen  is  greatly  enlargec)^ 
firm,  and  hard.    It  rarely  reaches  the  dimensions  of  the  large  leukaemfc 
organ,  but  comes  next  to  it  in  size. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  anaemia — breathlessness  on 
exertion,  oedema  of  the  ankles,  haemorrhages,  particularly  into  the  retiiui, 
as  noted  by  Stephen  Mackenzie.  Occasionally  the  bleeding  is  severe,  and 
I  have  twice  known  fatal  haematemesis  to  occur  in  association  with  the 
enlarged  spleen.  The  fever  is  variable.  The  temperature  may  be  low  for 
days,  not  reaching  above  99-5^.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  irr^- 
ular  fever,  and  the  temperature  rises  gradually  to  102*5^  to  103^  The 
cases  in  fact  present  a  picture  of  splenic  anaemia. 

With  careful  treatment  the  outlook  is  good,  and  a  majority  of  cases  re- 
cover. The  spleen  is  gradually  reduced  in  size,  but  it  may  take  several 
months  or,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  several  years  before  the  ague-cake 
entirely  disappears. 

Among  the  rarer  symptoms  which  may  develop  as  a  result  of  mala- 
rial intoxication  may  be  mentioned  paraplegia^  cases  of  which  have 
been  described  by  Gibney,  Suckling,  and  others.  Some  of  the  cases  are 
doubtful,  and  have  been  attributed  to  malaria  simply  because  the  paralysis 
was  intermittent  It  is  a  condition  of  extreme  rarity.  No  case  is  men- 
tioned by  Kelsch  and  Kiener.  Suckling's  case  had  had  several  attacks  of 
malaria,  the  last  of  which  preceded  by  about  two  weeks  the  onset  of  the 
nervous  symptoms,  which  were  headache,  giddiness,  loss  of  speech,  and 
paraplegia.  The  attack  was  transient,  but  he  had  a  subsequent  attack 
which  also  followed  an  ague-fit.  The  patient  was  an  old  soldier  who  had 
had  syphilis,  a  point  which  somewhat  complicated  the  case.  Orchitis  has 
been  described  as  developing  in  malaria  by  Charvot  in  Algiers  and  Fedeli 
in  Rome. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  the  various  forms  of  malaria  is  usually 
easy.  The  continued  and  remittent  and  certain  of  the  pernicious  cases 
offer  difficulties,  which,  however,  are  now  greatly  lessened  or  entirely  over- 
come since  Laveran's  researches  have  given  us  a  positive  diagnostic  indi- 
cation. Many  forms  of  intermittent  pyrexia  are  mistaken  for  malarial 
fever,  particularly  the  initial  chills  of  tuberculosis  and  of  septic  infection. 
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jf  iJie  practitioner  will  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  an  intermittent  fever 
nrli  foil  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial,  he  will  avoid  many  errors  in  diag- 
Losi^*  In  the  so-called  masked  intermittent  or  dumb  ague,  the  febrile 
^£^xxxf  cstations  are  more  irregular  and  the  symptoms  less  pronounced  ;  but 
oo^ksionally  chills  occur,  and  the  therapeutical  test  usually  removes  every 
Loix^t  in  the  diagnosis. 

rfhe  malarial  poison  is  supposed  to  influence  many  affections  in  a 
rexc^arkable  way,  giving  to  them  a  paroxysmal  character.    A  whole  series 
ol    minor  ailments  and  some  more  severe  ones,  such  as  neuralgia,  are  at- 
\.Ti\>uted  to  certain  occult  effects  of  palndism.    The  more  closely  such 
cases  are  investigated  the  less  definite  appears  the  connection  with  mala- 
ria.   Practitioners  in  districts  entirely  exempt  from  the  disease  have  to 
deal  with  ailments  which  present  the  same  odd  periodicity,  and  which  the 
physicians  of  the  Atlantic  coast  attribute  to  a  ^'  touch  of  malaria.*" 

Treatment. — We  do  not  know  as  yet  how  the  poison  reaches  the 
gfstem.  Infection  seems  most  liable  to  occur  at  night  In  regions  in 
which  the  disease  prevails  extensively  the  drinking-water  should  be  boiled. 
Persons  going  to  a  malarial  region  should  take  about  ten  grains  of  qui- 
nine daily.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should,  in  the  cold  stage, 
be  wrapped  in  blankets  and  given  hot  drinks.  The  reactionary  fever  is 
rarely  dangerous  even  if  it  reaches  a  high  grade.  The  body  may,  however, 
be  sponged.  Quinine  should  then  be  ordered,  so  as  to  check  the  on-coming 
paroxysm.  It  should  be  given  in  solution.  From  ten  to  thirty  grains  in 
divided  doses  through  the  day  will  almost  invariably  stop  the  next  par- 
oxysm. No  preparatory  treatment  is  necessary ;  no  other  drugs  need  be 
given.  The  remedy  is  a  specific  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  In  not  a 
single  instance  among  the  several  hundred  cases  of  intermittent  fever  which 
I  have  had  under  observation  during  the  past  seven  years  did  quinine  fail 
to  check  the  paroxysms.  The  mode  of  administration  is  of  little  moment, 
so  long  as  the  patient  gets  a  sufficient  quantity  into  his  system.  In 
solution  or  in  capsule  it  is  the  most  efficient.  The  pills  and  compressed 
tablets  are  more  uncertain,  as  they  may  not  be  dissolved.  A  question  of 
interest  is  the  efficient  dose  of  quinine  necessary  to  cure  the  disease.  I 
have  a  number  of  charts  showing  that  grain  doses  three  times  a  day  will, 
in  many  cases,  prevent  the  paroxysm,  but  not  always  with  the  certainty  of 
the  larger  doses.  It  is  safer  to  give  at  least  fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  grains 
daily  for  the  first  three  days  and  then  to  continue  the  remedy  in  smaller 
doses  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Other  remedies  in  acute  forms  of  malaria 
are  useless. 

In  the  pernicious  forms,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  system  as 
rapidly  under  its  influence  as  possible,  the  drug  should  be  administered 
hypodermically  (as  the  bisulphate  in  thirty-grain  doses  with  five  grains  of 
tartaric  acid)  every  two  or  three  hours.  For  the  extreme  restlessness  in 
these  cases  opium  is  indicated,  and  cardiac  stimulants  (such  as  alcohol 
and  strychnine)  are  necessary.     If  in  the  comatose  form  the  internal  tem- 
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perahire  is  raised,  the  patient  should  be  put  in  a  bath  and  douched  ^ 
cold  water. 

For  malarial  anaemia,  iron  and  arsenic  are  indicated. 


XXII.  ANTHRAX. 

(Malignant  Piistule ;  Splenic  Fever ;  Charban;  Wocl^orter's  Diiease^ 

Definition. — An  acute  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus 
thracia.  It  is  a  wide-spread  affection  in  animals,  particularly  in  sheep 
cattle.  In  man  it  occurs  sporadically  or  as  a  result  of  accidental  abs 
tion  of  the  virus. 

Etiology. — The  infectious  agent  is  a  non-motile,  rod-shaped  or) 
ism,  the  bacillus  antkracis,  which  has,  by  the  researches  of  PoUender, 
yaine,  Koch,  and  Pasteur,  become  the  best  known  perhaps  of  all  pa 
genie  microbes.  The  bacillus  has  a  length  of  from  two  to  ten  times 
diameter  of  a  red  blood-corpuscle ;  the  rods  are  often  united.  They  i 
tiply  by  fission  with  great  rapidity  and  grow  with  facility  on  yarious  ( 
ure  media,  extending  into  long  filaments  which  interlace  and  produ 
dense  mycelium.  The  spore  formation  is  seen  with  great  readinec 
these  filaments.  The  bacilli  themselves  are  readily  destroyed,  but 
spores  are  very  resistant,  and  survive  after  prolonged  immersion  in  a  i 
per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and  resist  for  some  minutes  a  temp 
ture  of  212°  Fahr.  They  are  capable  also  of  resisting  gastric  digest 
Outside  the  body  the  spores  are  in  all  probability  very  durable. 

Geogniphically  and  zoologically  the  disease  is  the  most  wide-spreai 
all  infectious  disorders.  It  is  much  more  prevalent  in  Europe  and  in  j 
than  in  America.  The  ravages  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in  Russia 
Siberia,  and  among  sheep  in  certain  parts  of  Europe,  are  not  equallec 
any  other  animal  plague.  In  this  country  the  disease  is  rare.  So  far 
know  it  has  never  prevailed  on  the  ranches  in  the  Northwest,  but  c 
were  not  infrequent  about  Montreal. 

A  protective  inoculation  with  a  mitigated  virus  has  been  introdncec 
Pasteur,  and  has  been  adopted  in  certain  anthrax  regions.     Hankin 
isolated  from  the  cultures  an  albumose  which  renders  animals  imm 
against  the  most  intense  virus. 

In  animals  the  disease  is  conveyed  sometimes  bv  direct  inoculatior 
by  the  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  by  feeding  on  carcasses  of  animals  wl 
have  died  of  the  disease,  but  more  commonly  by  feeding  in  pasture! 
which  the  germs  have  been  preserved.  Pasteur  believes  that  the  ea 
worm  plays  an  inii)ortant  part  in  bringing  to  the  surface  and  distribni 
the  bacilli  whicli  have  been  propagated  in  the  buried  carcass  of  an 
fected  animal.  Certain  fields,  or  even  farms,  may  thus  be  infected  foi 
indefinite  ])eriod  of  time.     It  seems  probable,  however,  that  if  the  car 
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is  not  opened  or  the  blood  spilt,  spores  are  not  formed  in  the  buried 
animal. 

Animals  vary  in  susceptibility :  herbivora  in  the  highest  degree,  then 
the  omnivora,  and  lastly  the  carnivora.  The  disease  does  not  occur  spon- 
taneously in  man,  but  always  results  from  infection,  either  through  the 
skin,  the  intestines,  or  in  rare  instances  through  the  lungs.  The  disease 
is  found  in  persons  whose  occupations  bring  them  into  contact  with  ani- 
mals or  animal  products,  as  stablemen,  shepherds,  tanners,  butchers,  and 
those  who  work  in  wool  and  hair. 

Various  forms  of  the  disease  have  been  described,  and  two  chief  groups 
may  be  recognized :  the  external  anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  and  the 
internal  anthrax,  of  which  there  are  pulmonary  and  intestinal  forms. 

Symptoms.— (1)  External  Anthrax. 

(a)  Malignant  Pustule, — The  inoculation  is  usually  on  an  exposed 
surface — the  hands,  arms,  or  face.  At  the  site  of  inoculation  there  are, 
within  a  few  hours,  itching  and  uneasiness.  Gradually  a  small  papule 
develops,  which  becomes  vesicular.  Inflammatory  induration  extends 
around  this,  and  within  thirty-six  hours,  at  the  site  of  inoculation  there 
is  a  dark  brownish  eschar,  at  a  little  distance  from  which  there  may  be  a 
series  of  small  vesicles.  The  brawny  induration  may  be  extreme.  The 
oedema  produces  very  great  swelling  of  the  parts.  The  inflammation  ex- 
tends along  the  lymphatics,  and  the  neighboring  lymph-glands  are  swollen 
and  sore.  The  temperature  at  first  rises  rapidly,  and  the  febrile  phenom- 
ena are  marked.  Subsequently  the  fever  falls,  and  in  many  cases  becomes 
subnormal.  Death  may  take  place  in  from  three  to  five  days.  In  cases 
which  recover  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  slighter,  the  eschar  gradu- 
ally sloughs  out,  and  the  wound  heals.  The  cases  vary  much  in  severity. 
In  the  mildest  form  there  may  be  only  slight  swelling.  At  the  site  of  in- 
oculation a  papule  is  formed,  which  rapidly  becomes  vesicular  and  dries 
into  a  scab,  which  separates  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

{b)  Maligfiant  Anthrax  (Edenia. — This  form  occurs  in  the  eyelid,  and 
also  in  the  head,  hand,  and  arm,  and  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  the 
papule  and  vesicle  forms,  and  by  the  most  extensive  oedema,  which  may 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  constitutional  symptoms.  The  oedema 
reaches  such  a  grade  of  intensity  that  gangrene  results,  and  may  involve  a 
considerable  surface.  The  constitutional  symptoms  then  become  extremely 
grave,  and  the  cases  invariably  prove  fatal. 

A  feature  in  both  these  forms  of  malignant  pustule,  to  which  many 
writers  refer,  is  the  absence  of  feeling  of  distress  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  whose  mental  condition  may  bo  perfectly  clear.  He  may  be 
without  any  apprehension,  even  though  his  condition  is  very  critical. 

The  diagnosis  in  most  instances  is  readily  made  from  the  characters  of 
the  lesion  and  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  When  in  doubt,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  fluid  from  the  pustule  may  show  the  presence  of  the  an- 
thrax bacilli.     Cultures  should  be  made,  or  a  mouse  or  guinea-pig  inocu- 
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lated.    It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  blood  may  not  show  the  bacilli 
numbers  until  shortly  before  death. 

(2)  Internal  Anthrax. 

(a)  Intestinal  Form,  Mycosis  intestinalis, — In  these  cases  the  inf 
tion  is  througli  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  results  from  eating  i 
flesh  or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals.  The  symptoms  are  tb 
of  intense  poisoning.  The  disease  may  set  in  with  a  chill,  followed 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  moderate  fever,  and  pains  in  the  legs  and  back. 
acute  cases  there  arc  dyspnoea,  cyanosis,  great  anxiety  and  restlessnc 
and  toward  the  end  convulsions  or  spasms  of  the  muscles.  Haemorrlu 
may  occur  from  the  mucous  membranes.  Occasionally  there  are  em 
phlegmonous  areas  on  the  skin,  or  petechias  develop.  The  spleen  is  < 
larged.  The  blood  is  dark  and  remains  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  dea 
Late  in  the  disease  the  bacilli  may  be  found  in  the  blood. 

This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  acute  poisoning  which  may  affect  many 
dividuals  together.     Thus  Butler  and  Karl  Huber  describe  an  epidec 
in  which  twenty-five  persons  were  attacked  after  eating  the  flesh  of 
animal  which  had  had  anthrax.     Six  died  in  from  forty-eight  hours 
seven  davs. 

{!/)  Wool-sorter'' s  Disease, — This  important  form  of  anthrax  is  fou 
in  the  large  establishments  in  which  wool  or  hair  is  sorted  and  cleans* 
The  hair  and  wool  imported  into  Europe  from  Russia  and  South  Amer 
appear  to  have  induced  the  largest  number  of  cases.  Many  of  these  ca 
show  no  external  lesion.  The  infection  has  been  swallowed  or  inhal 
with  the  dust.  There  are  rarely  premonitory  symptoms.  The  patient 
seized  with  a  chill,  becomes  faint  and  prostiated,  has  pains  in  the  ba 
and  legs,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  to  103°.  The  breathing 
rapid,  and  he  complains  of  much  pain  in  the  chest.  There  may 
a  cough  and  signs  of  bronchitis.  So  prominent  in  some  instances  j 
these  bronchial  symptoms  that  a  pulmonary  form  of  the  disease  has  be 
described.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  very  rapid.  There  may  be  vomitii 
and  death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours  with  symptoms  of  pi 
found  collapse  and  prostration.  Other  cases  are  more  protracted,  a 
there  may  be  diarrluea,  delirium,  and  unconsciousness.  The  recogniti 
of  wool-sorter's  disease  as  a  form  of  anthrax  is  due  to  J.  H.  Bell,  of  Bn 
ford,  England. 

In  certain  instances  these  profound  constitutional  symptoms  of  inten 
anthrax  are  associated  with  the  external  lesions  of  malignant  pustule. 

The  diagnosis  of  internal  anthrax  is  by  no  means  easy,  unless  1 
history  points  definitely  to  infection  in  the  occupation  of  the  individu 
In  cases  of  doubt  cultures  should  be  made,  and  inoculations  performed 
animals.  Some  of  these  cases  may  possibly  be  caused  by  organisms  otl 
than  the  bacillus  of  anthrax  (Cornil  and  Babes). 

Treatment. — In  mali<rnant  pustule  the  site  of  inoculation  should 
df^stroyed  by  the  caustic  or  hot  iron,  and  powdered  bichloride  of  merci 
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msy  ^  sprinkled  over  the  exposed  surface.    The  local  development  of 

tho  h^^^^  about  the  site  of  inoculation  may  be  prevented  by  the  subcuta- 

^us  injections  of  solutions  of  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mercury. 

rpj^^  injections  should  be  made  at  various  points  around  the  pustule,  and 

^Y  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day.    The  internal  treatment  should 

y^    oonfined  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  plenty  of  nutritious 

f^y^pA*     Davies-CoUey  advises  ipecacuanha  powder  in  doses  of  from  five  to 

taxx  grains  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Xxi  malignant  forms,  particularly  the  intestinal  cases,  little  can  be  done. 
Kct,i^^^  purgatives  may  be  given  at  the  outset,  so  as  to  remove  the  infect- 
*^^g  ^nateriaL    Quinine  in  large  doses  has  been  recommended. 


XXIII.  RABIES. 

(Lysaa;  Hydrophobia.) 

3)eflnition. — An  acute  disease  of  animals,  dependent  upon  a  specific 

and  communicated  by  inoculation  to  man. 
etiology. — In  man  the  disease  is  very  variously  distributed.  In 
2^3.0sia  it  is  common,  in  North  Germany  it  is  extremely  rare,  owing  to  the 
jf^0^  provision  that  all  dogs  shall  be  muzzled.  In  England  and  France  it 
^  j::xiuch  more  common.  In  this  country  the  disease  is  very  rare.  Since 
1B^7  I  have  seen  but  two  cases. 

Canines  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  It  is  found  most  frequently 
in  the  dog,  the  wolf,  and  the  cat.  All  animals  are,  however,  susceptible ; 
and  it  is  communicable  by  inoculation  to  the  ox,  horse,  or  pig.  The 
disease  is  propagated  chiefly  by  the  dog,  which  seems  specially  susceptible. 
In  tlie  Western  States  the  skunk  is  said  to  be  very  liable  to  the  disease. 
The  nature  of  the  poison  is  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  contained  chiefly  in 
the  xiervous  system  and  is  met  with  in  the  secretions,  particularly  in  the 
saliva. 

-A  variable  time  elapses  between  the  introduction  of  the  virus  and  the 
apx>€&rai)ce  of  the  symptoms.     Ilorsley  states  that  this  depends  upon  the 
following  factors  :  "  (a)  Age.     The  incubation  is  shorter  in  children  than 
in.  adults.     For  obvious  reasons  the  former  are  more  frequently  attacked. 
^^)   Part  infected.    The  rapidity  of  onset  of  the  symptoms  is  greatly  de- 
t^rntiined  by  the  part  of  the  body  which  may  happen  to  have  been  bitten. 
Wounds  about  the  face  and  head  are  especially  dangerous ;  next  in  order 
in   degrees  of  mortality  come  bites  on  the  hands,  then  injuries  on  the 
oth^r  parts  of  the  body.     This  relative  order  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  fact  that  the  face,  head,  and  hands  are  usually  naked, 
while  the  other  parts  are  clothed,     (c)  The  extent  and  severity  of  the 
wound.    Puncture  wounds  are  the  most  dangerous ;  the  lacerations  are 
fatal  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  afforded  for  absorption  of 
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the  virus,  (d)  The  animal  conveying  the  infection.  In  order  of  decreu- 
ing  severity  come:  first,  the  wolf;  second,  the  cat;  third,  the  dog;  and 
fourth,  other  animals."  Only  a  limited  number  of  those  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  become  aifected  by  the  disease ;  according  to  Ilorsley,  not  more  than 
fifteen  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death-rate  of  those  penoDi 
bitten  by  wolves  is  higher,  not  less  than  forty  per  cent. 

The  incubation  period  in  man  is  extremely  variable.  The  average  it 
from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  In  a  few  cases  it  has  been  under  two 
weeks.  It  may  be  prolonged  to  three  months.  It  is  stated  that  the  incu- 
bation may  be  prolonged  for  a  year  or  even  two  years,  bat  this  has  not 
been  definitely  settled. 

Ssnnptoms. — Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  recognized  : 

(1)  Premonitory  stage^  in  which  there  may  be  irritation  about  the 
bite,  or  pain  or  numbness.  The  patient  is  depressed  and  mclancholj; 
and  complains  of  headaclie  and  loss  of  appetite.  He  is  very  irritable  and 
sleepless,  and  has  a  constant  sense  of  impending  danger.  There  is  often 
greatly  increased  sensibility.  A  bright  light  or  a  loud  voice  is  distressing. 
The  larynx  may  be  injected  and  the  first  symptoms  of  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing are  experienced.  The  voice  also  becomes  husky.  There  is  a 
slight  rise  in  the  temperature  and  the  pulse. 

(2)  Furious  Stage. — This  is  characterized  by  great  excitability  and 
restlessness,  and  an  extreme  degree  of  h}'peraBsthesia.  "Any  afferent 
stimulant — i.  e.,  a  sound  or  a  draught  of  air,  or  the  mere  association  of  a 
verbal  suggestion — will  cause  a  \1olent  reflex  spasm.  In  man  this  symp- 
tom constitutes  the  most  distressing  feature  of  the  malady.  The  spasms, 
which  affect  particularly  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  mouth,  are  exceed- 
ingly painful  and  are  accompanied  by  an  intense  sense  of  dyspnoea,  even 
when  the  glottis  is  widely  opened  or  tracheotomy  has  been  performed** 
(Horsley).  Any  attempt  to  take  water  is  followed  by  an  intensely  pain- 
ful spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  of  the  elevators  of  the  hyoid 
bone.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  patient  dread  the  very  sight  of  water 
and  gives  the  popular  name  to  the  disease.  These  spasmodic  attacks  may 
be  associated  with  maniacal  symptoms.  In  the  intervals  between  them 
the  patient  is  quiet  and  the  mind  unclouded.  The  temperature  in  tlua 
stajre  is  usually  elevated  and  mav  reach  frcm  100°  to  103°.  In  some  in- 
Stances  the  disease  is  afebrile.  The  patient  rnrely  attempts  to  injure  his 
attendants,  and  in  the  intense  spasms  may  be  particularly  anxious  to 
avoid  hurtinor  any  one.  There  are,  however,  occasional  fits  of  furious 
mania,  and  the  patient  may,  in  the  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx,  give  utterance  to  odd  sounds.  This  stage  lasts  from 
a  day  and  a  half  to  three  days  and  gradually  jxisses  into  the — 

(3)  Parahitic  Stage. — In  rodents  the  proliminary  and  furious  stages 
are  absent,  as  a  rule,  and  the  paralytic  stage  may  be  marked  from  the  out- 
set— the  so-called  dumb  rabies.  This  stage  rarely  lasts  longer  than  from 
six  to  eighteen  hours.     The  patient  then  becomes  quiet;  the  spasms  nc 
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1  X^S^  occnr ;  there  is  gradual  unconsciousness ;  the  hearths  action  becomes 

fO  And  more  enfeebled,  and  death  occurs  by  syncope. 

^Corbid  Axiatomy. — The  lesions  are  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

.-^^  l>lood- vessels  are  congested ;  there  is  perivascular  exudation  of  leuco- 

.^^^^  ;  and  there  are  minute  hsBmorrhages.    According  to  Oowers,  these 

^^^    particularly  intense  in  the  medulla.    The  pharynx  is  congested,  the 

^ous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  hyperaemic,  and  not  infrequently 

^'^xed  with  a  blood-stained  mucus.     The  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi 

^y^^-^  acute  congestion.    There  are  no  special  changes  in  the  abdominal  or 

*-  ^^-acic  viscera.     The  inoculation  experiments  show  that  the  virus  is  not 

^^ent  in  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  but  is  abundant  in  the  spinal  cord 

Ohreatment. — Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  by  a 
^^^>ematic  muzzling  of  dogs  the  disease  can  be,  as  in  Germany,  practically 

TThe  bites  should  be  carefully  washed  and  thoroughly  cauterized  with 
(ji^xi^^c  potash  or  concentrated  carbolic  acid.    It  is  best  to  keep  the  wound 
QfytxBtSLUily  open  for  at  least  five  or  six  weeks.     When  once  established  the 
disease  is  hopelessly  incurable.    No  measures  have  been  found  of  the 
slightest  avail,  consequently  the  treatment  must  be  palliative.     The  pa- 
tient should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  in  charge  of  not  more  than  two 
care:f vl  attendants.     To  allay  the  spasm,  chloroform  may  be  administered 
and  morphia  given  hypodermicfUly.   It  is  best  to  use  these  powerful  reme- 
dies Irom  the  outset,  and  not  to  temporize  with  chloral,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium., and  other  less  potent  drugs.     By  the  local  application  of  cocaine, 
the   sensitiveness  of  the  throat  may  be  diminished  sufficiently  to  enable 
the   i)atient  to  take  liquid  nourishment.     Sometimes  he  can  swallow  read- 
iXy.       Nutrient  enemata  may  be  administered. 

preventive  Inoculation. — Pasteur  has  found  that  the  virus,  when  propa- 
ctqX^  through  a  series  of  rabbits,  increases  rapidly  in  its  virulence ;  so  that 
^^liereas  subdural  inoculation  from  the  bi-ain  of  a  mad  dog  takes  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  days  to  produce  the  disease,  in  successive  inoculations  in  a 
gex'ies  of  rabbits  the  incubation  period  is  gradually  reduced  to  seven  days. 
THe  spinal  cord  of  these  rabbits  contains  the  virus  in  great  intensity,  but 
when  preserved  in  dry  air  the  virus  gradually  diminishes  in  intensity.     If 
no'w  dogs  are  inoculated  with  cords  preserved  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
days,  and  then  with  cords  preserved  for  a  shorter  period,  i.  e.,  with  a  pro- 
gressively stronger  virus,  they  gradually  acquire  immunity  against  the  dis- 
ease-   A  dog  treated  in  this  way  will  resist  inoculation  with  material  from 
a    perfectly  fresh  cord  from  a  rabid  rabbit,  which  otherwise  would  inevi- 
tably have  proved  fatal.     Relying  upon  these  experiments,  Pasteur  began 
inoc^nlations  in  the  human  subject  using,  on  successive  days,  material  from 
cords  in  which  the  virus  was  of  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 

•jThere  is  still  much  discussion  as  to  the  full  value  of  this  method, 
but  if  the  protective  inoculation  can  be  successfully  performed  in  dogs, 
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there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  should  not  hold  good  for  man ;  and  the 
figures  published  annually  from  the  Pasteur  Institute  show  that  in  per- 
sons bitten  by  animals  known  to  have  been  rabid,  the  mortality  after  in- 
oculation is  only  about  0*60  per  cent. 

Pseudo-rabieB. — This  is  a  Tery  interesting  affection,  which  may 
closely  resemble  hydrophobia,  but  is  really  nothing  more  than  a  neurotic 
or  hysterical  manifestation.  A  nervous  person  bitten  by  a  dog,  either 
rabid  or  supposed  to  be  rabid,  develops  within  a  few  months,  or  even  litar, 
symptoms  somewhat  resembling  the  true  disease.  He  is  irritable  and  de- 
pressed. He  constantly  declares  his  condition  to  be  serious  and  that  he 
will  inevitably  become  mad.  He  may  have  paroxysms  in  which  he  says  he 
is  unable  to  drink,  grasps  at  his  throat,  and  becomes  emotional.  The  tem- 
perature is  not  elevated  and  the  disease  does  not  progress.  It  lasts  much 
longer  than  the  true  rabies,  and  is  amenable  to  treatment  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  alleged  recovery  in  this  diseue 
have  been  of  this  hysterical  form.  In  a  case  which  Burr  reported  from 
my  clinic  a  few  years  ago  the  patient  had  paroxysmal  attacks  in  which  he 
could  not  swallow.  He  was  greatly  excited  and  alarmed  at  the  sight  of 
water  and  was  extremely  emotional.  The  attack  lasted  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  and  yielded  to  treatment  with  powerful  electrical  currents. 


XXIV.  TETANUS. 

{Lockjaw,) 

Definition. — An  infectious  malady  characterized  by  tonic  spasms  of 
the  muscles  with  marked  exacerbations.  The  virus  is  produced  by  a 
bacillus  which  occurs  in  earth  and  sometimes  in  putrefying  fluids  and 
manure. 

Etiology. — It  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection  or  follows  trauma.  It 
is  frequent  in  some  localities  and  has  prevailed  extensively  in  epidemic 
form  among  new-bom  children,  wlien  it  is  known  as  tetanus  or  trismus 
neonatorum.  It  is  more  common  in  hot  than  in  temperate  climates^ 
and  in  the  colored  than  in  the  Caucasian  race.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  with  tetanus  following  confineniont  and  in  tetanus  neonato- 
rum. In  certain  of  the  West  India  Islands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
mortality  among  the  negro  children  has  been  due  to  this  cause.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  there  is  an  injury  which  may  be  of  the  most  trifling 
character.  It  is  more  common  after  punctured  and  contused  than  after 
incised  wounds,  and  frequently  follows  those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The 
disease  usually  appears  within  two  weeks  of  the  injury.  In  some  military 
campaigns  tetanus  has  prevailed  extensively,  but  in  others,  as  in  the  late 
civil  war,  the  cases  have  been  comparatively  few.  Idiopathic  tetanns  is 
rare  in  man,  but  it  has  sometimes  followed  exposure  to  cold  or  after  sleep- 
ing on  the  damp  ground. 
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The  infectious  nature  of  tetanus  was  suggested  by  its  endemic  occur- 
rence and  from  the  manner  of  its  behavior  in  certain  institutions.  Vet- 
erinarians have  long  been  of  this  belief,  as  cases  are  apt  to  occur  together 
in  horses  in  one  stable.  In  the  United  States  attention  was  early  called  to 
this  feature  by  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island. 

The  Tetanus  Badllus. — The  observations  of  Rosenbach,  Nicolaier,  and 
Kitasato  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  in  connection  with  the  disease  a 
specific  organism  which  can  be  isolated  and  cultivated.  The  bacillus  forms 
a  slender  rod  with  rounded  ends  and  may  grow  into  long  threads.  It  is 
motile,  grows  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  anaerobic.  With  small  quan- 
tities of  the  culture  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  animals,  which  die 
with  symptoms  of  tetanus.  An  extremely  interesting  fact  is  the  separa- 
tion by  Brieger,  from  the  cultures  as  well  as  from  a  subject  dead  of  teta- 
nus, of  poisonous  substances  capable  of  producing  the  disease.  Of  these 
ptomaines  one,  tetanin^  causes  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  tetanus;  an- 
other causes  tremors,  convulsions,  and  subsequently  paralysis ;  and  a  third 
causes  at  once  intense  clonic  and  tonic  spasms.  Another  point  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  protection  in  animals  can  be  procured  by  inoculating  an 
animal  with  the  blood  of  another  which  has  had  the  disease.  The  organ- 
ism has  been  found  in  the  earth  and  in  putrefying  fluids,  and  Nicolaier 
has  caused  the  disease  by  inoculating  with  different  sorts  of  surface  soil. 

Morbid  Axiatomy. — No  characteristic  lesions  have  been  found  in 
the  cord  or  in  the  brain.  Congestions  occur  in  different  parts,  and  peri- 
vascular exudations  and  granular  changes  in  the  nerve-cells  have  been 
found.  The  condition  of  the  wound  is  variable.  The  nerves  are  often 
found  injured,  reddened,  and  swollen.  In  the  tetanus  neonatorum  the 
umbilicus  may  be  inflamed. 

Symptoms. — After  an  injury  the  disease  sets  in  usually  within  ten 
days.  In  YandelPs  statistics  at  least  two  fifths,  and  in  Joseph  Joneses 
four  fifths,  occurred  before  the  fifteenth  day.  The  patient  complains  at 
first  of  slight  stiffness  in  the  neck,  or  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  jaws,  or 
difficulty  in  mastication.  Occasionally  chilly  feelings  or  actual  rigors  may 
precede  these  symptoms.  Gradually  a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  these 
parts  develops,  producing  the  condition  of  trismus  or  lockjaw.  The  eye- 
brows may  be  raised  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  out,  causing  the 
so-called  sardonic  grin — risus  sardonicus.  In  children  the  spasm  may  be 
confined  to  these  parts.  Sometimes  the  attack  is  associated  with  paralysis 
of  the  facial  muscles  and  difficulty  in  swallowing — the  head  tetanus  of 
Rose,  which  has  most  commonly  followed  injuries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  Gradually  the  paroxysms  extend  and  involve  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  Those  of  the  back  are  most  affected,  so  that  during  the  spasm 
the  unfortunate  victim  may  rest  upon  the  head  and  heels,  a  position  known 
as  opisthotonos.  The  rectus  abdominalis  muscle  has  been  torn  across  in 
the  spasm.    The  entire  trunk  and  limbs  may  be  perfectly  rigid — orthoto- 
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720^.  Flexion  to  one  side  is  less  common— pleurosthotofws  ;  while  spasE 
of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  may  cause  the  body  to  be  bent  f  orwaid- 
emprostJiotonos.  In  very  violent  attacks  the  thorax  is  compressed,  the  rei 
pirations  are  rapid,  and  spasm  of  the  glottis  may  occur,  causing  asphyxi 
The  paroxysms  last  for  a  variable  period,  but  even  in  the  intervals  tl 
relaxation  is  not  complete.  The  slightest  irritation  is  sufficient  to  can 
a  spasm.  The  paroxysms  are  associated  with  agonizing  pain,  and  tl 
patient  may  be  held  as  m  a  vise,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Usually  he 
bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat  The  temperature  may  remain  normal  througl 
out,  or  show  only  a  slight  elevation  toward  the  close.  In  other  cases  tl 
pyrexia  is  marked  from  the  outset;  the  temperature  reaches  105^  or  106 
and  before  death  109°  or  110"^.  In  rare  instances  the  temperature  nu 
reach  a  still  higher  point  Death  either  occurs  daring  the  paroxysm  fro 
heart-failure  or  asphyxia,  or  is  due  to  exhaustion. 

Diagnosis. — Well-developed  cases  following  a  trauma  could  not  1 
mistaken  for  any  other  disease.  The  spasms  are  not  unlike  those  < 
strychnia-poisoning,  and  in  the  celebrated  Palmer  murder  trial  this  wi 
the  plea  for  the  defence.  The  jaw-muscles,  however,  are  never  involvi 
early,  if  at  all,  and  between  the  paroxysms  in  strychnia-poisoning  there 
no  rigidity.  Certiin  cases  of  the  so-called  cephalic  tetanus  in  which  thei 
is  difficulty  of  swallowing  might  be  mistaken  for  hydrophobia,  but  in  th 
disease  there  is  never  the  stiffness  of  the  jaws  nor  paroxysms  in  which  tl 
cervical  and  dorsal  muscles  are  affected.  In  tetany  the  distribution  of  tl 
spasm  at  the  extremities,  the  peculiar  position,  the  greater  involvement  < 
the  hands,  and  the  condition  under  which  it  occurs,  are  sufficient  to  mail 
the  diagnosis  clear. 

Prognosis. — Two  of  the  Hippocratic  aphorisms  express  tersely  tb 
general  prognosis  even  at  the  present  day  :  "  The  spasm  supervening  on 
wound  is  fatal,"  and  '^  such  persons  as  are  seized  with  tetanus  die  withi 
four  days,  or  if  they  pass  those  they  recover." 

The  mortality  in  the  traumatic  cases  is  not  less  than  eighty  per  ceni 
(Conner) ;  in  the  idiopathic  cases  it  is  under  fifty  per  cent  According  t 
Yandell  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  children.  Favorable  indications  ai 
— late  onset  of  the  attack,  localization  of  the  spasms  to  the  muscles  of  tl 
neck  and  jaw,  and  an  absence  of  fever.  Most  of  the  cases  of  Rose's  hea 
tetanus,  the  so-called  tetanus  hydrophobicus^  recover. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  kept  in  a  darkened  room,  abac 
lutely  quiet,  and  attended  by  only  one  person.  All  possible  sources  < 
irritation  should  be  avoided.  Veterinarians  ap])rcciate  the  importance  i 
this  complete  seclusion,  and  in  well-equipped  infirmaries  there  may  I 
seen  a  brick  padded  chamber  in  which  these  cases  are  treated. 

When  the  lockjaw  is  extreme  it  may  be  impossible  to  feed  the  patien 
under  which  circumstances  it  is  best  to  use  rectal  injections,  or  to  feed  I 
a  catheter  passed  through  the  nose.  The  spasm  should  be  controlled  I 
chloroform,  which  may  be  repeatedly  given  at  intervals.     It  is  more  sati 
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factory  to  keep  the  patient  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  morphia 
giren  hypodermically.  Chloral  hydrate,  bromide  of  potassium,  Calabar 
bean,  curara,  Indian  hemp,  belladonna,  and  other  drugs  have  been  recom- 
mended, and  recovery  occasionally  follows  their  use.  As  the  toxic  agents 
appear  to  be  produced  by  bacilli  at  the  site  of  the  lesion,  thorough  cleans- 
ing and  antiseptic  treatment  should  be  carried  out. 


XXV.  SYPHILIS. 

Definition. — A  specific  disease  of  slow  evolution,  propagated  by 
inoculation  (acquired  syphilis),  or  by  hereditary  transmission  (congenital 
syphilis).  In  the  acquired  form  the  site  of  inoculation  becomes  the  seat  of 
a  special  tissue  change— primary  lesion.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
months  constitutional  symptoms  develop,  with  affections  of  the  skin  and 
mnoons  membranes — secondary  lesions.  And,  finally,  after  a  period  of 
three,  four,  or  more  years,  granulomatous  growths  develop  in  the  viscera, 
muscles,  bones,  or  skin — tertiary  lesions. 

I.  General  Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

The  nature  of  the  virus  is  still  doubtful.  Lustgarten  found  in  the 
hard  chancre  and  in  gummata  a  rod-shaped  bacillus  of  3  or  4  ft  in  length, 
which  he  claims  is  specific  and  peculiar  to  the  disease.  This  organism 
closely  resembles  the  smegma  bacillus,  which  is  found  beneath  the  pre- 
puce, but  from  its  occurrence  in  gummatous  growths  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  they  can  be  identical.  Further  observations  are  required  before  the 
question  can  be  considered  settled. 

Syphilis  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  cannot  be  transmitted  to  the  lower 
animals.     All  are  susceptible  to  the  contagion,  and  it  occurs  at  all  ages. 

Modes  of  Infection. — (1)  In  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  the  disease  is 
transmitted  by  sexual  congress^  but  the  designation  venereal  disease,  lues 
venerea^  is  not  always  correct,  as  there  are  many  other  modes  of  inocula- 
tion. 

(2)  Accidental  Infection, — In  surgical  and  in  midwifery  practice,  phy 
sicians  are  not  infrequently  inoculated.  It  is  surprising  that  infection 
from  these  sources  is  not  more  common  I  have  known  personally  of  six 
cases.  Midwifery  chancres  are  usually  on  the  fingers,  but  I  have  met 
with  one  instance  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  Lip,  mouth,  and  tonsillar 
sores  result  as  a  rule  from  improper  practices.  Wet-nurses  are  sometimes 
infected  on  the  nipple,  and  it  occasionally  liappens  that  relatives  of  the 
child  are  accidentally  contaminated.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  forms 
of  accidental  infection  is  the  transmission  of  the  disease  in  humanized 
vaccine  lymph.  This,  however,  is  extremely  rare.  The  conditions  under 
which  it  occurs  have  been  already  referred  to  (see  Vaccination). 

(3)  Hereditary  Transmission. — This  may  be,  and  is  most  common. 
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from  (a)  the  father,  the  mother  being  healthy  (sperm  iuheritance).  It  ii, 
unfortunately,  an  e very-day  experience  to  see  eases  of  congenital  sypbilis 
in  which  the  infection  is  clearly  paternal.  A  syphilitic  father  may,  how* 
ever,  beget  a  healthy  child,  even  when  the  disease  is  fresh  and  full-bloviL 
On  the  other  hand,  in  very  rai*e  instances,  a  man  may  have  had  syphilii 
when  young,  undergo  treatment,  and  for  years  present  no  signs  of  disetae, 
and  yet  his  lirst-born  may  show  very  characteristic  lesions.  Happily,  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances,  when  the  treatment  has  been  thorough,  the 
offspring  escape.  The  closer  the  begetting  to  the  primary  sore,  the  gmter 
the  chance  of  infection.  A  man  with  tertiary  lesions  may  beget  healthr 
children.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  with  judicious  treatment 
the  transmissive  power  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  years. 

(b)  Maternal  transmission  (germ  inheritance).  It  is  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  fact  that  a  woman  who  has  borne  a  syphilitic  child  is  her- 
self immune,  and  cannot  be  infected,  though  she  may  present  no  signs  of 
the  disease.  This  is  known  as  Colles's  law,  and  was  thus  stated  by  the 
distinguished  Dublin  surgeon :  "  That  a  child  born  of  a  mother  who  is 
without  obvious  venereal  symptoms,  and  which,  without  being  exposed  to 
any  infection  subsequent  to  its  birth,  shows  this  disease  when  a  few  weeks 
old,  this  child  will  infect  the  most  healthy  nurse,  whether  she  suckle  it  or 
merely  handle  and  dress  it ;  and  yet  this  child  is  never  known  to  infect  its 
own  mother,  even  though  she  suckle  it  while  it  has  venereal  ulcers  of  the 
lips  and  tongue."  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  mother  has  received  a 
sort  of  protective  inoculation,  without  having  had  actual  manifestations  of 
the  disease. 

A  woman  with  acquired  syphilis  is  liable  to  bear  infected  children. 
The  father  may  not  be  affected.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  both 
parents  are  diseased,  the  one  having  infected  the  other,  in  which  case  the 
chances  of  foptal  infection  are  greatly  increased. 

(r)  Phicental  transmission.     The  mother  may  be  infected  after  con- 
ception, in  which  case  the  child  may  be,  but  is  not  necessarily,  bom  syph- 
itic. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The primarn  Usion^  or  chancre,  shows:  (o)  A  dif- 
fuse infiltration  of  tlie  connective  tissue  with  small,  round  cells,  (h) 
Larger  epitlielioid  cells,  (c)  Giant  cells,  (d)  The  Lustgarten  bacilli,  in 
small  numbers,  {e)  Changes  in  the  small  arteries,  chiefly  thickening  of 
the  intima,  and  alterations  in  the  nerve-fibres  going  to  the  part  (Berkeley). 
The  sclerosis  is  duo  in  ]\irt  to  this  acute  obliterative  endarteritis.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  initial  lesions  are  changes  in  the  adjacent  lymph-glands, 
wliich  un(lor<^M)  hyperplasia,  and  finally  become  indurated. 

The  seen N (iff f'j/  ksiftfis  of  sy])hilis  are  too  varied  for  description  here. 
They  consist  of  comlyloTnata,  skin  eruptions,  ailections  of  the  eye,  etc 

The  tertiitt'ii  hsion^  consist  of  circumscribed  tumors  known  as  gum- 
mata,  and  of  an  arteritis,  which,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  disease. 

Gumma  fa, — Syphiloniata  develop  in  tlie  bones  or  periosteum — ^here 
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they  are  called  nodes — in  the  muscles,  skin,  brain,  lung,  liver,  kidneys, 
heart,  testes,  and  adrenals.  They  vary  in  size  from  small,  almost  micro- 
scopic, bodies  to  large,  solid  tumors  from  three  to  five  centimetres  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  usually  firm  and  hard,  but  in  the  skin  and  on  the  mucous 
membranes  they  tend  to  break  down  rapidly  and  ulcerate.  On  cross-sec- 
tion a  medium-sized  gumma  has  a  grayish- white,  homogeneous  appear- 
mnce,  presenting  in  the  centre  a  firm,  caseous  substance,  and  at  the  pe- 
riphery a  translucent,  fibrous  tissue.  Often  there  are  groups  of  three  or 
more  surrounded  by  dense  sclerotic  tissue.  They  are  usually  very  firm 
and  hard.  Histologically,  a  small  gumma  consists  of  a  granulation  tissue 
composed  of  rounded  cells.  Owing  to  insufficient  blood-supply,  coagula- 
tion necrosis  takes  place  in  the  centre  with  the  formation  of  a  fibro-caseous 
material,  while  the  growth  extends  at  the  mai-gins  with  the  gradual  pro- 
duction of  fibre-cells.  Ultimately  the  central  caseous  part  may  be  ab- 
sorbed, and  healing  takes  place  with  the  development  of  a  fibrous  scar. 
The  arteritis  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  section. 

II.  Acquired  Syphilis. 

Primary  Stage. — This  extends  from  the  appearance  of  the  initial  sore 
until  the  onset  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  and  has  a  variable  dura- 
tion of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks.  The  initial  sore  appears  within  a  month 
after  inoculation,  and  it  first  shows  itself  as  a  small  red  papule,  which 
gradually  enlarges  and  breaks  in  the  centre,  leaving  a  small  ulcer.  The 
tissue  about  this  becomes  indurated  so  that  it  ultimately  has  a  gristly,  car- 
tilaginous consistence — hence  the  name,  hard  or  indurated  chancre.  The 
size  attained  is  variable,  and  when  small  the  sore  may  be  overlooked,  par- 
ticularly if  it  is  just  within  the  urethra.  The  glands  in  the  lymph-district 
of  the  chancre  enlarge  and  become  hard.  Suppuration  both  in  the  initial 
lesion  and  in  the  glands  may  occur  as  a  secondary  change.  The  general 
condition  of  the  patient  in  this  stage  is  good.  There  may  be  no  fever 
and  no  impairment  of  health. 

Secondary  Stage. — The  first  constitutional  symptoms  are  usually  mani- 
fested within  three  months  of  the  appearance  of  the  primary  sore.  They 
rarely  develop  earlier  than  the  sixth  or  later  than  the  twelfth  week.  The 
symptoms  are :  (a)  Fever^  slight  or  intense,  and  very  variable  in  charac- 
ter. A  mild  continuous  pyrexia  is  not  uncommon,  the  temperature  not 
rising  above  101°.  The  fever  may  have  a  distinctly  remittent  character ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  and  puzzling  type  of  syphilitic  fever  is  the  inter- 
mittent, which  often  leads  to  error  in  diagnosis.  The  fever  may  come  on 
within  a  month  after  exposure  and  rise  to  104°  or  105°,  with  oscillations 
of  five  or  six  degrees  (Yeo)  A  remarkable  case  is  reported  by  Sidney 
Phillips,  in  which  pyrexia  persisted  for  months,  with  paroxysms  resem- 
bling in  all  respects  tertian  ague,  and  which  resisted  quinine  and  yielded 
promptly  to  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  Although  usually  a  secondary 
manifestation,  the  fever  of  syphilis  may  occur  late  in  the  disease. 
12 
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(b)  Anwmia, — In  many  cases  the  syphilitic  poison  causes  a  pronounced 
anaemia  which  gives  to  the  face  a  muddy  pallor,  and  there  may  eTen  be  t 
light-yellow  tingeing  of  the  conjunctivaB  or  of  the  skin,  an  hsematogenous 
icterus.  This  syphilitic  cachexia  may  in  some  instances  be  extreme.  The 
red  blood-corpuscles  do  not  show  any  special  alterations.  The  blood- 
count  may  fall  to  three  millions  per  cubic  millimetre,  or  even  lower,  and 
the  haemoglobin  to  forty  or  fifty  per  cent  (Hayem).  No  characteristic 
organisms  have  been  found  in  the  blood. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Lesions. — Skin  eruptions  of  all  forms  may  deyelopi 
The  earliest  and  most  common  is  a  rash — macular  syphilide  or  syphilitic 
roseoln — which  occurs  on  the  abdomen,  the  chest,  and  on  the  front  of  the 
arms.  The  face  is  often  exempt.  The  spots,  which  are  reddish-brown 
and  symmetrically  arranged,  persist  for  a  week  or  two.  Next  in  frequency 
is  2^  papular  syphilide^  which  may  form  acne-like  indurations  about  the 
face  and  trunk,  often  arranged  in  groups.  Other  forms  are  thepuMular 
rash^  which  may  so  closely  simulate  variola  that  the  patient  may  be  sent 
to  a  small-pox  hospital.  A  squamous  syphilide  occurs,  not  unlike  ordi- 
nary psoriasis,  except  that  the  scales  are  less  abundant  The  rash  is  more 
copper-colored  and  not  specially  confined  to  the  extensor  surfaces. 

In  the  moist  regions  of  the  skin,  such  as  the  perinaeum  and  groins,  the 
axillae,  between  the  toes,  and  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  the  so-<»dled 
mucous  patches  develop,  which  are  flat,  warty  outgrowths,  with  well-defined 
margii\s  and  surfaces  covered  with  a  grayish  secretion.  They  are  among 
the  most  distinctive  lesions  of  syphilis. 

Frequently  the  hair  falls  out  (alopecia),  either  in  patches  or  by  a 
general  thinning.  Occasionally  the  nails  become  affected  (syphilitic 
onychia). 

{d)  Mucous  Lesio?is. — With  the  fever  and  the  roseolOus  rash  the  throat 
and  mouth  become  sore.  The  pharyngeal  mucosa  is  hyperaemic,  the  ton- 
sils are  swollen  and  often  present  small,  kidney-shaped  ulcers  with  gray- 
ish-white  borders.  Mucous  patches  are  seen  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
cheeks  and  on  the  tongue  and  lips.  Sometimes  on  the  tongue  there  are 
whitish  spots  (leucomata),  which  are  seen  most  frequently  in  smokers,  and 
which  Hutchinson  regards  as  the  joint  result  of  syphilitic  glossitis  and  the 
irritation  of  hot  tobacco-smoke.  IlN-pertrophy  of  the  papillae  in  varions 
portions  of  tlie  mucous  membrane  produces  the  syphilitic  warts  or  condy- 
lomata which  are  most  frequent  about  the  vulva  and  anus. 

{e)  Other  Lesioufi. — Ivitin  is  common,  and  usually  affects  one  eye  be- 
fore the  other.  It  develops  in  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  chancre. 
There  may  bo  only  slight  ciliary  congestion  in  mild  cases,  but  in  severer 
forms  there  is  great  pain,  and  the  condition  is  serious  and  demands  care- 
ful management.  Choroiditis  and  retinitis  arc  rare  secondary  symptoms. 
Ear  affections  are  not  common  in  the  secondary  stage,  but  instances  are 
found  in  which  sudden  deafness  develops,  which  may  be  due  to  labyrinth- 
ine disease;  more  commonly  the  impaired  hearing  is  due  to  the  extension 
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of  inflammation  from  the  throat  to  the  middle  ear.  Epididymitis  is  an 
occasional  secondary  lesion. 

Tertiary  Stage. — No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  the 
lesions  of  the  secondary  and  those  of  the  tertiary  period ;  and,  indeed,  in 
exceptional  cases,  manifestations  which  usually  appear  late  may  set  in 
even  before  the  primary  sore  has  properly  healed.  The  special  affections 
of  this  stage  are  certain  skin  eruptions,  gummatous  growths  in  the  viscera, 
and  amyloid  degenerations. 

(a)  The  late  syphilides  show  a  greater  tendency  to  ulceration  and 
destruction  of  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin,  so  that  in  healing  scars 
are  left  They  are  also  more  scattered  and  seldom  symmetrical.  One 
of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  tertiary  syphilides  is  rupia^  the  dry 
stratified  crusts  of  which  cover  an  ulcer  which  involves  the  deeper  layers 
of  the  skin  and  in  healing  leaves  a  scar. 

{b)  Oummata. — These  may  develop  in  the  skin,  subcutaneous  tissue, 
muscles,  or  internal  organs.  The  general  character  has  been  already 
described.  When  they  develop  in  the  skin  they  tend  to  break  down  and 
ulcerate,  leaving  ugly  sores  which  heal  with  difficulty.  In  the  solid 
organs  they  undergo  fibroid  transformation  and  produce  puckering  and 
deformity.  On  the  mucous  membranes  these  tertiary  lesions  lead  to 
ulceration,  in  the  healing  of  which  cicatrices  are  formed ;  thus,  in  the 
larynx  great  narrowing  may  result,  and  in  the  rectum  ulceration  with 
fibroid  thickening  and  retraction  may  lead  to  stricture. 

(c)  Amyloid  Degeneration, — Syphilis  plays  a  most  important  r6le  in 
the  production  of  this  affection.  Of  244  instances  analyssed  by  Faggc, 
76  had  syphilis,  and  of  these  42  had  no  bone  lesions.  It  follows  the 
acquired  form  and  is  very  common  in  the  rectal  disease  in  women.  In 
congenital  lues  amyloid  degeneration  is  rare. 

(d)  Sclerosis — Syphilis  is  an  important  factor  in  inducing  degenera- 
tive changes  in  certain  tissues.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  association  be- 
tween this  disease  and  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  is  far 
too  frequent  to  be  accidental,  but  the  precise  relations  cannot,  with  our 
present  knowledge,  be  explained.  With  regard  to  arterio-sclerosis,  the  part 
played  by  syphilis  is  unquestioned,  but  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  the 
two  processes  remains  doubtful. 

III.   Congenital  Sypuilis. 

With  the  exception  of  the  primary  sore,  every  feature  of  the  acquired 
disease  may  be  seen  in  the  congenital  form. 

The  intra-uterine  conditions  leading  to  the  death  of  the  foetus  do  not 
here  concern  us.  The  child  may  be  born  healthy-looking,  or  with  well- 
marked  evidences  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  former 
is  the  case,  and  within  the  first  month  or  two  the  signs  of  the  disease 
appear. 

Symptoms. — {a)  At   Birth, — When   the   disease   exists   at   birth  the 
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child  is  feebly  developed  and  wasted,  and  a  skin  eruption  is  nsaally 
present,  commonly  in  the  form  of  bullsB  about  the  wrists  and  ankles,  and 
on  the  hands  and  feet  (pemphigus  neonatorum).  The  child  snaffles,  the 
lips  are  ulcerated,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  fissured,  and  there  is  en- 
largement of  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  bone  symptoms  may  be  marked, 
and  the  epiphyses  may  even  be  separated.  In  such  cases  the  children 
rarely  survive  long. 

(b)  Early  Manifestations. — When  born  healthy  the  child  thrives,  is 
fat  and  plump,  and  shows  no  abnormity  whatever;  then  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth  week,  rarely  later,  a  nasal  catarrh  develops,  syphilitic 
rhinitis^  which  impedes  respiration,  and  produces  the  characteristic 
symptom  which  has  given  the  name  snuffles  to  the  disease.  The  dis- 
charge may  be  sero-purulent  or  bloody.  The  child  nurses  with  great 
difficulty.  In  severe  cases  ulceration  takes  place  with  necrosis  of  the 
bone,  leading  to  a  depression  at  the  root  of  the  nose  and  a  deformity 
characteristic  of  congenital  syphilis.  This  coryza  may  be  mistaken  at 
first  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  but  the  coexistence  of  other  manifestations 
usually  makes  the  diagnosis  clear.  The  disease  may  extend  into  the 
Eustachian  tubes  and  middle  ear  and  lead  to  deafness. 

The  cutaneous  lesions  develop  with  or  shortly  after  the  onset  of  the 
snuffles.  The  skin  often  has  a  sallow,  earthy  hue.  The  eruptions  are 
first  noticed  about  the  nates.  There  may  be  an  erythema  or  an  eczematons 
condition,  but  more  commonly  there  are  irregular  reddish-brown  patches 
with  well-defined  edges.  A  papular  syphilide  in  this  region  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Fissures  develop  about  the  lips,  either  at  the  angles 
of  the  mouth  or  in  the  median  line.  These  rhagades^  as  they  are  called, 
are  verv  characteristic.  There  mav  be  marked  ulceration  of  the  maco- 
cutaneous  surfaces.  The  secretions  from  these  mouth  lesions  are  verv 
virulent,  and  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  wet-nurse  is  usually  infected. 
Not  only  the  nurse,  but  members  of  the  family,  may  be  contaminated. 
There  are  instances  in  which  other  cliildrcn  have  been  accidentally  inocu- 
lated from  a  syphilitic  infant.  The  hair  of  the  head  or  of  the  eyebrows 
may  fall  out.  The  syphilitic  ouf/chia  is  not  uncommon.  Enlargement  of 
the  glands  is  not  so  frequent  in  the  congenital  as  in  the  acquired  disease. 
When  the  cutaneous  lesions  are  marked,  the  contiguous  glands  can  asoally 
be  felt.  As  pointed  out  by  Gee,  the  spleen  is  enlarged  in  many  cases. 
The  condition  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  Enlargement  of  the  liver, 
though  often  present,  is  less  significant,  since  in  infants  it  may  be  due  to 
various  causes.  These  are  among  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  con- 
genital syphilis,  and  usually  develop  between  the  third  and  twelfth 
weeks.  Frequently  they  are  preceded  by  a  period  of  restlessness  and  wake- 
fulness,  particularly  at  nicrbt.  Some  authors  have  described  a  peculiar 
syphilitic  cry,  high-pitched  and  harsh.  Among  rarer  manifestations  are 
ha?morrhages — the  sj/philis  ha^morrhacjica  neonatorum.  The  bleeding 
may  be  subcutaneous,  from  the  mucous  surfaces,  or,  when  early,  from  the 
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umbilicos.  All  of  sach  cases,  however,  are  not  syphilitic,  and  the  disease 
mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  acute  hsBmoglobinuria  of  new-born  in- 
tuits, which  Winckel  describes  as  occurring  in  epidemic  form,  and  which 
is  probably  an  acute  infectious  disorder. 

{c)  Late  Manifesiatmis. — Children  with  congenital  syphilis  rarely 
thrive.  Usually  they  present  a  wizened,  wasted  appearance,  and  a  pre- 
maturely aged  face.  In  the  cases  which  recover,  the  general  nutrition 
may  remain  good  and  the  child  may  show  no  further  manifestations  of 
the  disease;  commonly,  however,  at  the  period  of  second  dentition  or  at 
paberty  the  disease  reappears.  Although  the  child  may  have  recovered 
from  the  early  lesions,  it  does  not  develop  like  other  children.  Growth  is 
slow,  development  tardy,  and  there  are  facial  and  cranial  characteristics 
which  often  render  the  disease  recognizable  at  a  glance.  A  young  man  of 
nineteen  or  twenty  may  neither  look  older  nor  be  more  developed  than  a 
boy  of  ten  or  twelve.  Foumier  describes  this  condition  as  infantilism. 
The  forehead  is  prominent,  the  frontal  eminences  are  marked,  and  the 
skull  may  be  very  asymmetrical  The  bridge  of  the  nose  is  depressed, 
the  tip  retrousse.  The  lips  are  often  prominent,  and  there  are  striated 
lines  running  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth  The  teeth  are  deformed 
and  may  present  appearances  which  Jonathan  Hutchinson  claims  are 
specific  and  peculiar.  The  upper  central  incisors  of  the  permanent  set 
are  the  teeth  which  give  information.  The  specific  alterations  are — the 
teeth  are  peg-shaped,  stunted  in  length  and  breadth,  and  narrower  at  the 
catting  edge  than  at  the  root.  On  the  anterior  surface  the  enamel  is 
well  formed,  and  not  eroded  or  honeycombed.  At  the  cutting  edge  there 
is  a  single  notch,  usually  shallow,  sometimes  deep,  in  which  the  dentine  is 
exposed. 

Among  late  manifestations,  particularly  apt  to  appear  about  puberty, 
is  the  interstitial  keratitis^  which  usually  begins  as  a  slight  steaminess  of 
the  comeae,  which  present  a  ground-glass  appearance.  It  affects  both 
eyes,  though  one  is  attacked  before  the  other.  It  may  persist  for  months, 
and  usually  clears  completely,  though  it  may  leave  opacities,  which  pre- 
vent clear  vision.  Iritis  may  also  occur.  Of  ear  affections^  apart  from 
those  which  develop  as  a  sequence  of  the  pharyngeal  disease,  a  form  occurs 
about  the  time  of  puberty  or  earlier,  in  which  deafness  comes  on  rapidly 
and  persists  in  spite  of  all  treatment  It  is  unassociated  with  obvious 
lesions,  and  is  probably  labyrinthine  in  character.  Bone  lesions^  occurring 
oftenest  after  the  sixth  year,  are  not  rare  among  the  late  manifestations  of 
hereditary  syphilis.  The  tibiae  are  most  frequently  attacked.  It  is  really 
a  chronic  gummatous  periostitis,  which  gradually  leads  to  great  thicken- 
ing of  the  bone.  The  nodes  of  congenital  syphilis,  which  are  often  mis- 
taken for  rickets,  are  more  commonly  diffuse  and  affect  the  bones  of  the 
upper  and  lower  extremities.  They  are  generally  symmetrical  and  rarely 
painful.     They  may  develop  late,  even  after  the  twenty-first  year. 

Joint  lesions  are  rare.     Glutton  has  described  a  symmetrical  synovitis 
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of  the  knee  in  hereditary  syphilis.  Lastly,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  be  one  of  the  late  manifestations,  and  may 
occur  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  liver.  At  tbs 
University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  I  had  under  observation  for  more  than 
a  year  a  girl  of  thirteen,  small  and  feebly  developed,  with  a  luetic  ^ies, 
whose  spleen  reached  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  condition  was 
not  thought  to  be  due  to  inherited  syphilis  until  she  developed  osseoos 
lesions. 

Gummata  of  the  liver,  brain,  and  kidneys  have  been  found  in  late 
hereditary  syphilis. 

IV.  Visceral  Syphilis. 

A.  Syphilis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. — The  following  lesions  occur: 

(1)  Gummata^  forming  definite  tumors,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  walnut.  They  are  usually  multiple  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  some- 
times to  the  dura.  Very  rarely  they  are  found  unassociatcd  with  the 
meninges.  When  small  they  present  a  uniform,  translucent  appearance, 
but  when  large  the  centre  undergoes  a  fibro-caseous  change,  while  at  the 
periphery  there  is  a  firm,  translucent,  grayish  tissue.  They  may  closely 
resemble  large  tuberculous  tumors.  The  growths  are  most  common  in 
the  cerebrum.  They  may  be  multiple  and  may  even  attain  a  consid- 
erable size  without  becoming  caseous.  Occasionally  gummata  undergo 
cystic  degeneration.  In  the  cord  large  gummatous  growths  are  not  so 
common.  In  an  instance  recently  reported  by  me  a  tumor,  from  three 
eighths  to  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  was  completely  within  the 
cord  opposite  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  and  there  were  numerous  gum- 
mata  in  the  cauda  equina. 

(2)  Gummatous  Meningitis, — This  constantly  occurs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  larger  growths,  and  there  may  be  local  meningeal  thickening 
several  centimetres  in  extent,  in  which  the  pia  is  infiltrated  and  the  ar- 
teries greatly  thickened.  This  by  no  means  uncommon  form  may  run  a 
subacute  or  a  chronic  course. 

(3)  Gummatous  Arteritis. — The  lesions  may  be  confined  to  the  arteries 
which  present  the  nodular  tumors  to  be  described  hereafter. 

(4)  Foci  of  sclerosis,  which  Lancoreaux  holds  may  be  distinguished 
from  nou-s})eciric  forms  by  a  mueli  greater  tendency  of  the  neuroglia  ele- 
ments to  under^ro  fatty  transformation,  and  by  the  secondary  alterations, 
as  areas  of  softening,  which  occur  in  the  neigh l)orhood.  Neither  the  dif- 
fuse nor  the  nodular  cerebral  sclerosis,  met  with  particularly  in  children, 
appears  to  have  any  special  relation  to  inherited  syphilis. 

(5)  Whether  a  localized  encephalitis  or  myelitis  can  result  from  the 
action  of  the  syj)hilitic  poison  without  involvement  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
doubtful.  In  a  case  of  multiple  arterial  gummata  recently  in  my  ward, 
Thomas  found  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  foci  of  inflammatory  soft- 
ening. 
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Secondary  Changes. — In  the  brain  gummatous  arteritis  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  softening,  which  may  be  extensive,  as  when  the  middle 
cerebral  artery  is  involved,  or  when  there  is  a  large  patch  of  syphilitic 
meningitis.  In  such  instances  the  process  is  really  a  meningo-encepha- 
litis,  and  the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  secondary  changes  in  the  brain-sub- 
stance, not  directly  to  the  gumma.  In  the  neighborhood  of  a  gummatous 
growth  intense  encephalitis  or  myelitis  may  develop,  and  within  a  few 
days  change  the  clinical  picture.  Gummatous  arteritis  may  lead  to  weak- 
ening of  the  wall  of  the  vessel  and  rupture  with  meningeal  haemorrhage. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  nerve-centres  may  occur  in  the  inherited  or 
acquired  form,  most  commonly  in  the  latter.  In  the  congenital  cases  the 
tnmors  usually  develop  early,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twenty-first  year 
(H.  C.  Wood).  In  the  acquired  form  the  nerve  lesions  belong,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  late  manifestations,  and  patients  may  have  quite  forgotten  the  ex- 
istence of  a  primary  infection,  and  in  very  many  instances  the  secondary 
manifestations  have  been  slight  Heubner,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  in 
connection  with  this  subject,  has  seen  it  as  late  as  the  thirtieth  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  exceptional  instances,  it  may  occur  very  early,  and  con- 
vulsions and  brain  symptoms  have  been  reported  within  three  months  of 
the  primary  sore.  In  one  of  my  cases,  in  which  there  was  endarteritis 
followed  by  dilatation  and  perforation,  the  patient  had  had  a  hard  chancre 
eighteen  months  before,  with  severe  secondary  symptoms. 

Symptoms. — The  chief  features  of  cerebral  syphilis  are  those  of  tumor, 
which  will  be  considered  subsequently  under  that  section.  They  may  be 
classified  here  as  follows  :  • 

(1)  Psychical  features.  A  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  delirium  may 
be  the  first  symptom.  In  other  instances  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
delirium  there  have  been  headache,  alteration  of  character,  and  loss  of 
memory.  The  condition  may  be  accompanied  by  convulsions.  There  may 
be  no  neuritis,  no  palsy,  and  no  localizing  symptoms. 

(2)  More  commonly  following  headache,  giddiness,  or  an  excited  state 
which  may  amount  to  delirium,  the  patient  has  an  epileptic  seizure  or  de- 
velops hemiplegia,  or  there  is  involvement  of  the  nerves  of  the  base.  Some 
of  these  cases  display  a  prolonged  torpor,  a  special  feature  of  brain  8}^)hi- 
lis  to  which  both  Buzzard  and  Heubner  have  referred,  which  may  persist 
for  as  long  as  a  month.  H.  C.  Wood  describes  with  this  a  state  of  au- 
tomatism occurring  particularly  at  night,  in  which  the  patient  behaves 
like  "  a  restless  nocturnal  automaton  rather  than  a  man." 

(3)  A  clinical  picture  of  general  paralysis — dementia  paralytica.  The 
question  is  still  in  dispute  whether  this  syphilitic  encephalopathy,  wliich 
so  closely  resembles  general  paralysis,  is  a  distinct  and  independent  affec- 
tion. Mickle,  who  has  carefully  reviewed  the  subject,  concludes  that 
syphilis  may  directly  produce  the  inflammatory  changes  in  the  brain,  wliile 
in  other  instances  it  directly  predisposes  to  this  affection.  It  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  feature  that  the  cases  which  present  the  clinical  picture 
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of  general  paresis  are  most  frequently  those  which  have  not  had  any  focd- 
izing  symptoms,  and  they  may  not  have  eonvulsions  until  the  disease  ii 
well  advanced.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that,  like  the  late  scleroiiS} 
the  condition  is  not  very  amenable  to  the  specific  treatment ;  thongii 
Mitchell  mentions  an  instance  which  he  regarded  as  general  paresis,  bm 
which  subsequently  came  into  the  hands  of  H.  C.  Wood,  who  cured  tlie 
case  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

(4)  Many  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  display  the  symptoms  of  bnun 
tumor — headache,  optic  neuritis,  vomiting,  and  convulsions.  Of  these 
symptoms  convulsions  are  the  most  important,  and  both  Fonmier  and 
Wood  have  laid  great  stress  on  the  value  of  this  symptom  in  persons  over 
thirty.  The  first  symptoms  may,  however,  rather  resemble  embolism  or 
thrombosis ;  thus  there  may  be  sudden  hemiplegia,  with  or  without  Iobb  of 
consciousness. 

The  symptoms  of  spinal  syphilis  are  extremely  varied  and  may  be 
caused  either  by  large  gummatous  growths  attached  to  the  meninges,  in 
which  case  the  features  are  those  of  tumor ;  or  by  meningitis  with  secon- 
dary spastic  changes ;  or  again  by  scleroses  developing  late  in  the  disease, 
the  relation  of  which  to  syphilis  is  still  obscure. 

Diagnosis, — The  history  is  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  a  reliable  account.  Careful  examination  should  be 
made  for  traces  of  the  primary  sore,  for  tlie  cicatrices  of  babo,  for  scars  of 
the  skin  eruption  or  throat  ulcers,  and  for  bone  lesions.  The  character 
of  the  symptoms  is  often  of  great  assistance.  They  are  multiform,  vari- 
able, and  often  such  as  could  not  be  explained  by  a  single  lesion ;  thus 
tliere  may  be  anomalous  spinal  symptoms  or  involvement  of  the  nerves  of 
the  brain  on  both  sidos.  And  lastly  the  result  of  treatment  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  diagnosis,  as  the  symptoms  may  clear  up  and  disappear 
with  the  use  of  antisypliilitic  remedies. 

R.  Syphilis  of  the  Lung. 

This  is  a  very  rare  disease.  During  twenty  years  I  have  not  seen  more 
than  half  a  dozen  specimens  in  wliioh  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  tr()u])le.  p]arly  in  my  professional  life  1  learned  to  recognize 
the  disease  from  the  teaching  of  Wilks,  and  became  familiar  with  the  ex- 
cellent specimens  preserved  at  Guy's  Hospital.  In  my  ten  years'  work  in 
Montreal  not  a  sincfle  specimen  was  recognized  at  the  dissections  at  the 
General  Hospital.  In  is:8  and  1884  I  saw  several  characteristic  examples 
in  London  and  (Jcrmany.  During  five  years  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
greater  part  of  whicli  time  I  was  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  Hospi- 
tal, which  has  perhaps  as  rich  luetic  material  as  is  to  be  found  anywhere, 
only  one  or  two  specimens  were  seen.  Three  admirable  illustrations  of 
pulmonary  gummata  have  occurred  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  daring 
the  past  two  years.  I  mention  these  details  because  the  subject  is  one 
wliich  has  always  interested  me,  and  I  have  boon  constantlv  on  the  lookout 
for  the  disease.     It  has  been  a  continual  surprise  that  it  should  be  so  com- 
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mon  in  certain  localities,  but  I  find  that  my  experience  as  to  its  compara- 
tive  rarity  tallies  very  closely  with  that  of  pathologists  and  hospital  physi- 
cians in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
extensive,  but  from  the  clinical  aspect  largely  worthless,  as  it  preceded 
Koch's  discovery  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — Syphilis  of  the  lung  occurs  under 
the  following  forms : 

(1)  The  white  pneumonia  of  the  fcetus*  This  may  affect  large  areas 
or  an  entire  lung,  which  then  is  firm,  heavy  and  airless,  even  though  the 
child  may  have  been  bom  alive.  On  section  it  has  a  grayish-white  appear- 
ance— the  so-called  white  hepatization  of  Virchow.  The  chief  change  is 
in  the  alveolar  walls,  which  are  greatly  thickened  and  infiltrated,  so  that, 
as  Wagner  expressed  it,  the  condition  resembles  a  diffuse  syphiloma.  In 
the  early  stages,  for  example,  in  a  seven  or  eight  months'  foitus,  there  may 
he  scattered  miliary  foci  of  this  induration  chiefiy  about  the  arteries. 
The  air-cells  are  filled  with  desquamated  and  swollen  epithelium. 

(2)  In  the  form  of  definite  gummata^  which  vary  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  goose-egg.  They  occur  irregularly  scattered  through  the  lung,  but,  as 
a  rule,  are  more  numerous  toward  the  root.  They  present  a  grayish-yellow 
caseous  appearance,  are  dry  and  usually  imbedded  in  a  translucent,  more 
or  less  firm,  connective  tissue.  In  a  case  from  my  wards  recently  described 
by  Councilman,  there  was  extensive  involvement  of  the  root  of  the  lungs. 
Bands  of  connective  tissue  passed  inward  from  the  thickened  pleura  and 
between  these  strands  and  surrounding  the  gummata  there  was  in  places 
a  mottled  red  pneumonic  consolidation.  In  the  caseous  nodules  there 
is  typical  hyaline  degeneration.  Councilman  describes  as  the  primary 
lesion,  atrophy  of  the  alveolar  walls  with  hyaline  degeneration  of  the  capil- 
laries, not  the  syphilitic  endarteritis,  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  which 
the  lesions  are  attributed.  The  bronchi  are  usually  involved,  and  sur- 
rounding the  gummata  there  may  be  a  diffuse  broncho-pneumonia,  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  peculiar  characters. 

(3)  A  majority  of  authors  follow  Virchow  in  recognizing  the  fibrous 
interstitial  pneumonia  at  the  root  of  the  lung  and  passing  along  the  bron- 
chi and  vessels  as  probably  syphilitic.  This  much  may  be  said,  that  in  cer- 
tain cases  gummata  are  associated  with  these  fibroid  changes.  Again,  this 
condition  alone  is  found  in  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  history  or 
with  other  visceral  lesions.  It  seems  in  many  instances  to  be  a  purely 
sclerotic  process,  advancing  sometimes  from  the  pleura,  more  commonly 
from  the  root  of  the  lung,  and  invading  the  interlobular  tissue,  gradually 
producing  a  more  or  less  extensive  fibroid  change.  It  rarely  involves 
more  than  a  portion  of  a  lobe  or  portions  of  the  lobes  at  the  root  of  the 
lung.     The  bronchi  are  often  dilated. 

Symptoms. — Is  there  a  syphilitic  phthisis,  an  ulcerative  and  destruc- 
tive disease,  due  to  lues  ?  Personally  I  have  no  knowledge  of  such  an 
affection,  either  clinically  or  anatomically,  and  the  cases  which  I  have  seen 
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demonstrated  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  characters  distinctive  enough  to 
separate  them  from  ordinary  tuberculous  phthisis.  Certain  French  wnten 
recognize  not  only  a  chronic  syphilitic  phthisis  but  an  acute  syphilitic 
pneumonia  in  adu)ts,  simulating  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  ClinicalW, 
pulmonary  syphilis  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  the  cases  can  rarely  be 
diagnosed,  and  the  symptoms  which  arise  are  usually  those  of  bronchi- 
ectasis or  of  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia.  The  white  pneumonia  ii 
usually  found  in  the  still-bom. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  hospital 
physicians  and  pathologists  the  world  over  bear  witness  to  the  extreme 
rarity  of  lung  syphilis.     In  the  second  place,  the  therapeutic  test  upon 
which  so  much  reliance  is  placed  is  by  no  means  conclusive.     With  pnl* 
monary  tuberculosis  there  should  now  be  no  confusion,  owing  to  the  radi- 
ness  with  which  the  presence  of  bacilli  is  determined.     Bronchiectasy  in 
the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung,  dependent  upon  an  interstitial  pneumonia  of 
syphilitic  origin,  could  not  be  distinguished  from  any  other  form  of  the 
disease.     In  persons  with  well-marked  syphilitic  lesions  elsewhere,  when 
obscure  pulmonary  symptoms  occur,  or  if  there  are  signs  of  chronic  inter- 
stitial pneumonia  with  dilated  bronchi,  and  no  tubercle  bacilli  are  present, 
the  condition  may  possibly  be  due  to  syphilis.     So  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  tuberculous  phthisis  occurring  in  a  syphilitic  subject  has  no  speciil 
peculiarities.     The  lesions  of  syphilis  and  tuberculosis  could  of  course  co- 
exist in  a  lung.    Since  writing  the  above,  the' recent  paper  of  Satterthwaite 
has  appeared,  but  not  one  of  the  cases  upon  which  it  is  based  could  prop- 
erly be  regarded  as  syphilitic  in  the  absence  of  an  examination  for  tube^ 
cle  bacilli.     Much  more  suggestive  of  true  syphilitic  phthisis  is  Case  I  of 
McLane  Tiffany's  series,  but  it  too  may  have  been  tuberculous.    It  is  quite 
])()ssible  tliat  a  large  caseous  gumma  may  break  down  and  form  a  cavity, 
but  the  existence  of  an  extensive  ulcerative  and  destructive  disease  of 
the  lungs  (comj)arablo  to  tuberculosis)  due  to  sj'philis  has  not  yet  been 
proved. 

c.  Syphilis  of  the  Liver. 

This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (a)  Diffuae  Suphilitic  Hepatitis, — This  b 
most  common  in  eases  of  congenital  syphilis.  The  liver  preserves  its 
form,  is  larire,  hard,  and  resistant.  Sometimes  it  has  a  yellow  look,  com- 
pared by  I'ronsseau  to  sole-leather,  or  an  appearance  not  unlike  the  amy- 
loid liver.  Careful  ins})ection  shows  grayish  or  whitish  points  and  lines 
corres})ondiii,u^  to  the  iiiterlol)ular  new  growth.  Microscopically,  great 
iiierease  in  the  eoiinective  tissue  is  seen,  and  in  many  places  foci  of  small- 
celled  infiltration.  Sometimes  these  nodules  are  visible,  forming  firm 
miliary  giimniata  which  in  cicatrizing  j)rodiice  more  or  less  deformity. 
Larger  guniniata  may  also  be  i)resent. 

(Ii)  GuNu/Kf/ft. — As  a  result  of  congenital  syphilis  these  may  occur  in 
<*liil«lhood  or  in  adult  life.  In  acquired  syphilis  they  rarely  come  on  be- 
fore the  second  year  after  infection.     In  the  early  stage  there  are  pale 
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grayish  nodules,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  marble.  The  larger, 
which  are  usually  limited  toward  the  liver  tissue,  present  yellowish  cen- 
tres at  first;  but  later  there  is  a  ^^ pale  yellowish,  cheese-like  nodule  of 
irregular  outline,  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  zone,  the  outer  edge  of  which 
loses  itself  in  the  lobular  tissue,  the  lobules  dwindling  gradually  in  its 
grasp.  This  fibrous  zone  is  never  very  broad ;  the  cheesy  centre  varies  in 
consistence  from  a  gristle-like  toughness  to  a  pulpy  softness;  it  is  some- 
times mortar-like,  from  cretaceous  change  "  (Wilks).  When  numerous, 
the  most  extensive  deformity  of  the  liver  is  produced  in  the  gradual  heal- 
ing of  these  gummata.  On  the  surface  there  are  deep,  scar-like  depres- 
sions, and  the  entire  organ  may  be  divided  into  a  cluster  of  irregular 
masses,  held  together  by  fibrous  tissue.  To  this  condition  the  term  boty- 
raid  has  been  given,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  bunch  of  grapes.  As  a 
rule,  the  gummata  gradually  undergo  fibroid  transformation.  They  may, 
however,  soften  and  liquefy,  and,  according  to  Wilks,  may  form  a  fluctu- 
ating  tumor. 

(c)  Occasionally  the  syphilitic  changes  are  chiefly  manifested  in  Glis- 
sotis  sheath^  in  a  thickening  of  the  capsule,  producing  peri-hepatitis,  and 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue  in  the  portal  canals^  so  that  on  section 
the  organ  presents  a  number  of  branching  fibrous  scars  which  may  cause 
considerable  deformity. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  syphilitic  hepatitis  are  very  variable. 
In  the  new-bom  icterus  is  not  uncommon,  but  the  condition  of  the  liver 
can  scarcely  be  recognized.     In  the  adult  there  are  two  groups  of  cases : 

The  patient  presents  a  picture  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver;  there  are 
digestive  disturbances,  slight  icterus,  loss  of  weight,  and  ascites.  If  signs 
of  syphilis  are  present  in  other  organs,  the  condition  may  be  suspected, 
or  if  after  removal  of  the  fluid  the  liver  is  felt  to  be  extremely  irregular, 
the  diagnosis  may  be  made  almost  with  certainty.  As  these  cases,  with 
proper  treatment,  may  recover,  they  form  a  certain  contingent  of  the 
cases  reported  as  recovery  in  ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  patient  is  anaemic,  passes  large  quan- 
tities of  pale  urine  containing  albumen  and  tube-casts ;  the  liver  is  en- 
larged, perhaps  irregular,  and  the  spleen  also  is  enlarged.  Dropsical  symp- 
toms may  supervene,  or  the  patient  may  be  carried  off  by  some  intercurrent 
disease.  Extensive  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  spleen,  the  intestinal  mu- 
cosa, and  of  the  liver,  with  gummata,  are  found. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  liver  is  very  important,  since  upon  it 
the  proper  treatment  depends.  If  with  a  history  of  infection  the  liver 
is  enlarged  and  irregular,  and  the  general  health  fairly  good,  the  con- 
dition is  probably  syphiloma.  Occasionally  tumors  of  a  definite  form  may 
be  produced  by  the  gummata.  For  two  years  I  showed  repeatedly,  at  my 
clinic  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  a  boy  aged  eleven,  who 
had  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  epigastrium  connected  with  the  liver,  the 
nature  of  which  was  obscure  until  well-marked  bone-lesions  developed. 
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In  another  case,  a  man,  aged  thirty,  was  sent  to  me  for  advice  concerm&g 
the  making  of  an  exploratory  incision  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  firm, 
irregular  tumor  which  occupied  the  epigastric  region,  and  was  evidenth 
connected  with  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  had  lasted  for  more  than  i 
year,  had  increased  slightly,  and  had  not  impaired,  to  any  marked  degree, 
the  general  health.  This  fact,  together  with  a  well-marked  history  oi 
acquired  syphilis,  led  me  to  place  him  upon  a  rigid  antisyphilitic  treat- 
ment, with  the  result  that  within  six  months  the  entire  tamer  disappearei 

I).  Syphilis  of  the  Digestive  Traet 

The  oesophagus  is  very  rarely  affected.  Stenosis  is  the  nsnal  resah. 
Gummata  of  the  stomach  occur  occasionally.  Syphilitic  ulceration  \m 
been  found  in  the  stomach,  in  the  small  intestine,  and  in  the  caecum. 

The  most  common  seat  of  syphilitic  disease  in  this  tract  is  the  recinuL 
The  affection  is  found  most  commonly  in  women,  and  results  from  the 
development  of  gummata  in  the  submucosa  above  the  internal  sphincter. 
The  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  and  may  last  for  years  before  it  finalh 
induces  stricture.  The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  narrowing  of  the 
lower  bowel.  The  condition  is  readily  recognized  by  rectal  examination. 
The  history  of  gradual  on-coming  stricture,  the  state  of  the  patient,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  hard,  fibrous  narrowing,  not  an  elevated  crater-like 
ulcer,  usually  render  easy  the  diagnosis  from  malignant  disease.  In  medi- 
cal practice  these  cases  come  under  observation  for  other  symptoms,  par- 
ticularly amyloid  degeneration;  and  the  rectal  disease  may  be  entirelj 
overlooked,  and  only  discovered  post  mortem. 

£.  Circulatory  System. 

Siiphilis  of  the  Heart, — A  fresh,  warty  endocarditis  due  to  syphilis  is 
not  reeoguized,  though  occasionally  in  persons  dead  of  the  disease  this 
form  is  present,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  conditions  of  debility.  Outgrowths 
on  the  valves  in  connection  with  gummata  have  been  reported  by  Janeway 
and  others,  and  in  Lang's*  monograph  there  are  thirteen  cases  which  he 
reports  as  syphilitic  endocarditis,  most  of  them  of  the  fibrous  or  sclerotic 
variotv. 

Syphilitic  myocarditis  appears  either  in  the  form  of  diffuse  fibroid  in- 
duration or  as  definite  gummata.  J^ng  has  collected  many  cases  from  the 
literature,  a  majority  of  which  were  of  the  former  description.  Gummata, 
however,  occur  not  infrequently  as  definite  and  characteristic  tumors  in 
the  myocardium.  Rupture  may  take  phice,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by 
Dandridgc  and  Nail y,  or  siulden  death,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cayley  and  Pearce 
Gould. 

SijphiUfi  of  thr  Arterie.^. — Syphilis  is  believed  to  play  an  important 
role  in  artoriD-sclcrosis  and  aneurism.  Its  connection  with  these  processes 
will  bo  consiilcrcd  later  ;  hero  wo  sliall  rofor  only  to  the  syphilitic  arteri- 
tis.    This  occurs  in  two  forms : 


•  Die  Syphilis  des  Horzens,  Wien,  1889. 
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(a)  An  obliterating  endarteritis^  characterized  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
snbendothelial  tissue.  The  new  growth  lies  within  the  elastic  lamina,  and 
may  gradually  fill  the  entire  lumen ;  hence  the  term  obliteratiug.  The 
media  and  adventitia  are  also  infiltrated  with  small  cells.  This  form  of 
endarteritis  described  by  Heubner  is  not,  however,  characteristic  of  syphi- 
lia,  and  its  presence  alone  in  an  artery  could  not  be  considered  pathog- 
nomonic. If,  however,  there  are  gummata  in  other  parts,  or  if  the  con- 
dition about  to  be  described  exists  in  adjacent  arteries,  the  process  may 
be  regarded  as  syphilitic. 

'  (J)  Gummatous  Peri-arteritis, — With  or  without  involvement  of  the 
intdma,  nodular  gummata  may  develop  in  the  adventitia  of  the  artery, 
producing  globular  or  ovoid  swellings,  which  may  attain  considerable  size. 
They  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  the  cerebral  arteries,  which  seem  to  be 
specially  prone  to  this  affection.  This  form  is  specific  and  distinctive 
of  syphilis.  The  disease  usually  affects  the  smaller  vessels  and  may  be 
found  in  the  coronary  arteries,  and  particularly  in  those  of  the  brain. 

F.  Benal  Syphilis. — Gummata  occasionally,  develop  in  the  kidneys, 
particularly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  extensive  gummatous  hepatitis. 
They  are  rarely  numerous,  and  occasionally  lead  to  scattered  cicatrices. 
Clinically  the  affection  is  not  recognizable. 

o.  Syphilitie  Orehitis.— This  affection  is  of  special  significance  to  the 
physician,  as  its  detection  frequently  clinches  the  diagnosis  in  obscure 
internal  disorders.     Syphilis  occurs  in  the  testes  in  two  forms : 

(a)  The  gummatous  growth^  forming  an  indurated  mass  or  group  of 
masses  in  the  substance  of  the  organ,  and  sometimes  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  tuberculous  disease.  The  area  of  induration  is  harder  and  it 
affects  the  body  of  the  testes,  while  tubercle  more  commonly  involves  the 
epididymis.  It  rarely  tends  to  invade  the  skin,  or  to  break  down,  soften, 
and  suppurate,  and  is  usually  painless. 

(b)  There  is  an  interstitial  orchitis  regarded  as  syphilitic,  which  leads 
to  fibroid  induration  of  the  gland  and  gradually  to  atrophy.  It  is  a  slow, 
progressive  change,  coming  on  without  pain,  usually  involving  one  organ 
more  than  another. 

General  Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. — There  is  seldom  any  doubt 
concerning  the  existence  of  syphilitic  lesions.  The  negative  statements 
of  the  patient  must  be  taken  with  extreme  caution,  as  persons  will  lie 
deliberately  with  reference  to  primary  infection,  when  it  is  in  their  best 
interest  to  make  a  straightforward  truthful  statement.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  syphilis  is  common  in  the  community,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably more  families  with  a  luetic  than  with  a  tuberculous  taint.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  primary  sore  may  have  been  of  trifling  extent,  or  uretliral 
and  masked  by  a  gonorrhoBa,  and  the  patient  may  not  have  had  severe 
secondary  symptoms,  but  such  instances  are  extremely  rare.  Inquiries 
should  be  made  into  the  history  to  ascertain  if  the  patient  has  had  skin 
rashes,  sore  throat,  or  if  the  hair  has  fallen  out.    Careful  inspection  should 
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be  made  of  the  throat  and  skin  for  signs  of  old  lesions.  Scars  in  tbe 
groins,  the  result  of  buboes,  may  be  taken  as  positive  evidence  of  infec- 
tion (Hutchinson).  The  cicatrices  on  the  legs  are  often  copper-colored, 
though  this  cannot  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  syphilis.  The  bones  should 
be  examined  for  nodes.  In  doubtful  cases  the  scar  of  the  primary  sore 
may  be  found,  or  there  may  be  signs  of  atrophy  or  of  hardening  of  the 
testes.  In  women,  special  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  occurrence  of 
frequent  miscarriages,  which,  in  connection  with  other  circumstances,  are 
always  suggestive. 

In  the  congenital  disease,  the  occurrence  within  the  first  three  montb 
of  snuffles  and  skin  rashes  is  conclusive.  Later,  the  characters  of  tlie 
syphilitic  f acies,  already  referred  to,  often  give  a  clew  to  the  nature  of  some 
obscure  visceral  lesion.  Other  distinctive  features  are  the  symmetrical  de^ 
velopment  of  nodes  on  the  bones  and  the  interstitial  keratitis. 

In  doubtful  cases  much  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  then- 
peutic  test,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  antisyphilitic  treatment.  In  the 
case  of  an  obstinate  skin  rash  of  doubtful  character,  which  has  resisted  all 
other  forms  of  medication,  this  has  much  greater  weight  than  in  obecnre 
visceral  lesions.  I  have  on  several  occasions  known  such  marked  im- 
provement to  follow  large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  that  the  diagnosie 
of  syphilitic  lesion  was  greatly  strengthened,  but  the  subsequent  course 
and  the  post-mortem  have  shown  that  the  disease  was  not  syphilis. 

Prophylaxis. — Irregular  intercourse  has  existed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  recorded  history,  and  unless  man's  nature  wholly  changes— 
and  of  this  we  can  have  no  hope — will  continue.  Besisting  all  attempts 
at  solution,  the  social  evil  remains  the  great  blot  upon  our  civilization, 
and  inextricably  blended  with  it  is  the  question  of  the  prevention  of  syphi- 
lis. Two  measures  are  available — the  one  personal,  the  other  adminis- 
trative. 

Personal  purity  is  the  prophylaxis  which  we,  as  physicians,  are  espe- 
cially bound  to  advocate.  Continence  may  be  a  hard  condition  (to  some 
harder  than  to  others),  but  it  can  be  borne,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  urge  this 
lesson  upon  young  and  old  who  seek  our  advice  in  matters  sexual.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  better,  as  St.  Paul  says,  to  marry  than  to  burn,  but  if  the  former 
is  not  feasible  there  are  other  altars  than  those  of  Venus  upon  which  a 
young  man  may  light  fires.  lie  may  practise  at  least  two  of  the  five 
means  by  which,  as  the  physician  Rondibilis  counselled  Panurge,  canud 
concupiscence  may  be  cooled  and  quelled — hard  work  of  body  and  hard 
work  of  mind.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  lechery ;  and  a  young  man  will 
find  that  absorption  in  any  pursuit  will  do  much  to  cool  passions  which, 
though  natural  and  proper,  cannot  in  the  exigencies  of  our  civilization 
always  obtain  natural  and  proper  gratification. 

The  second  measure  is  a  rigid  and  systematic  regulation  of  prostitu- 
tion. The  state  accepts  the  res])onsibility  of  guarding  citisens  against 
sniall-pox  or  cholera,  but  in  dealing  with  syphilis  the  problem  has  been 
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too  complex  and  has  hitherto  baffled  solution.  On  the  one  hand^  inspec- 
tion, segregation,  and  regulation  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  carry 
out ;  on  the  other  hand,  public  sentiment,  in  Anglo-Saxon  communities 
at  least,  is  as  yet  bitterly  opposed  to  this  plan.  While  this  feeling,  though 
mureasonable,  as  I  think,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  the  choice  lies  be- 
tween two  evils — ^licensing,  even  imperfectly  carried  out,  or  wide-spread 
disease  and  misery.  If  the  offender  bore  the  cross  alone,  I  would  say, 
forbear ;  but  the  physician  behind  the  scenes  knows  that  in  countless  in- 
stances syphilis  has  wrought  havoc  among  innocent  mothers  and  helpless 
infants,  often  entailing  life-long  suffering.  It  is  for  them  he  advocates 
protective  measures. 

Treatment. — We  must  admit  that  various  organizations  react  very 
differently  to  the  poison  of  syphilis.  There  are  individuals  who,  although 
receiving  brief  and  unsatisfactory  treatment,  display  for  years  no  traces  of 
the  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  thoroughly  and  sys- 
tematically treated  from  the  outset  who  display  from  time  to  time  well- 
marked  indications  of  the  disease.  Certainly  there  are  grounds  for  the 
opinion  that  persons  who  have  suffered  very  slightly  from  secondary 
symptoms  are  more  prone  to  have  the  severer  visceral  lesions  of  the  later 
stage. 

When  we  consider  that  syphilis  is  one  of  the  most  amenable  of  all  dis- 
eases to  treatment,  it  is  lamentable  that  the  later  stages  which  come  under 
the  charge  of  the  physician  are  so  common.  This  results,  in  great  part, 
from  carelessness  of  the  patient,  who,  wearied  with  treatment,  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  should  continue  to  take  medicine  after  all  the  symptoms 
have .  disappeared ;  but,  in  part,  the  profession  also  is  to  blame  for  not 
insisting  more  urgently  in  every  instance  that  acquired  syphilis  is  not 
cured  in  a  few  months,  but  takes  at  least  two  years,  during  which  time 
the  patient  should  be  under  careful  supervision.  The  treatment  of  the 
disease  is  now  practically  narrowed  to  the  use  of  two  remedies,  justly 
termed  specifics — namely,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  former 
is  of  special  service  in  the  secondary,  the  latter  in  the  tertiary  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease ;  but  they  are  often  combined  with  advantage. 

Mercury  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  the  form  of  gray  powder,  the 
hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  which  Hutchinson  recommends  to  be  given  in 
pills,  one-grain  dose  with  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder.  One  pill  from  four 
to  six  times  a  day  will  usually  suffice.  I  warmly  endorse  the  excellent 
results  which  are  obtained  by  this  method,  under  which  the  patient  often 
gains  rapidly  in  weight,  and  the  general  health  improves  remarkably.  It 
may  be  continued  for  months  without  any  ill  effects.  Other  forms  given 
by  the  mouth  are  the  pilules  of  the  biniodide  (gr.  3^),  or  of  the  protiodide 
(gr.  \)j  three  times  a  day. 

Inunction  is  a  still  more  effective  means.  A  drachm  of  the  ordinarv 
mercurial  ointment  is  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  skin  every  evening  for 
six  days ;  on  the  seventh  a  warm  bath  is  taken,  and  on  the  eighth  the  mer- 
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ciirial  course  is  resumed.  At  least  half  an  hour  should  be  given  to  etch 
iuunctioQ.  It  is  well  to  apply  it  at  different  places  on  saccessiTe  diji 
The  sides  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  ami 
and  thighs  are  the  best  positions. 

The  mercury  may  be  given  by  direct  injection  into  the  muscles.  U 
proper  precautions  are  taken  in  sterilizing  the  syringe,  and  if  the  inJM* 
tions  are  made  into  the  muscles,  not  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  ab* 
scesses  rarely  result  One  third  of  a  grain  of  the  bichloride  in  twentj 
drops  of  water  may  be  injected  once  a  week,  or  from  one  to  two  grains  of 
calomel  in  glycerin  (20  minims). 

Still  another  method,  greatly  in  vogue  in  certain  parts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  institutions,  is  fumigation.  It  may  be  carried  out  effectively  bf 
means  of  Lee*s  lamp.  The  patient  sits  on  a  chair  wrapped  in  blanket^ 
with  the  head  exposed.  The  calomel  is  volatilized  and  deposited  witk 
the  vapor  on  the  patient's  skin.  The  process  lasts  about  twenty  minntei; 
and  the  patient  goes  to  bed  wrapped  in  blankets  without  washing  or  div- 
ing the  skin.  A  patient  under  mercurial  treatment  should  avoid  stimu- 
lants and  live  a  regular  life,  not  necessarily  abstaining  from  busineBL 
Green  vegetables  and  fruit  should  not  be  taken.  Salivation  is  to  be 
avoided.  The  teeth  should  be  cleansed  twice  a  day,  and  if  the  gums  ht- 
come  tender,  the  breath  fetid,  or  the  tongue  swollen  and  indented,  the 
drug  should  be  suspended  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

In  congenital  syphilis  the  treatment  of  cases  bom  with  bullse  and  other 
signs  of  the  disease  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  infants  usually  die  within  a 
few  days  or  weeks.  The  child  should  be  nursed  by  the  mother  alone,  or, 
if  this  is  not  feasible,  should  be  hand-fed,  but  under  no  circumstancet 
should  a  wet-nui'se  be  employed.  The  child  is  most  rapidly  and  tho^ 
oughly  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  by  inunction.  The  mer- 
curial ointment  mav  be  smeared  on  the  flannel  roller.  This  is  not  a  verv 
cleanly  method,  and  sometimes  rouses  the  suspicion  of  the  mother.  It 
is  prefenible  to  give  the  drug  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  gray  powd^, 
half  a  grain  three  times  a  day.  In  the  late  manifestations  associated 
with  bone  lesions,  the  combination  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
is  most  suitable  and  is  well  given  in  the  form  of  Gilbert's  syrup,  which 
consists  of  the  biniodide  of  mercury  (gr.  j),  of  potassium  iodide  (  3  as.), 
and  water  (  3  ij).  Of  this  a  dose  for  a  child  under  three  is  from  five  to 
ten  drops  three  times  a  day,  gradually  increased.  Under  these  measures, 
the  cases  of  conjronital  syphilis  usually  improve  with  great  rapidity.  The 
medication  shouhl  be  continued  at  intervals  for  many  months,  and  it  is 
well  to  watch  these  j>ationts  carefully  during  the  period  of  second  dentition 
and  at  puhoriy,  and  if  necessiiry  to  place  them  on  specific  treatment. 

In  the  tri'atinoiit  of  the  visceral  lesions  of  syphilis,  which  come  more 
distinctly  M'ithiu  the  j>rovince  of  the  physician,  iodide  of  potassium  is  of 
equal  or  even  greater  value  than  mercury.  Under  its  use  ulcers  rapidly 
heal,  gummatous  tumors  melt  away,  and  we  have  an  illustration  of  a  spo- 
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ciBc  iM^tion  only  equalled  by  that  of  mercury  in  the  secondary  stages,  by 
j^ti  i^  certain  forms  of  anaemia,  and  by  quinine  in  malaria.  It  is  as  a 
mle  ^^U  borne  in  an  initial  dose  of  ten  grains,  or  ten  minims  of  the  satu- 
rgited  solution ;  given  in  milk  the  patient  does  not  notice  the  taste.  It 
^^uld  be  gradually  increased  to  thirty  or  more  grains  three  times  a  day. 
lu  ByP^i^^s  ^^  ^^^  nervous  system  it  may  be  used  in  still  larger  doses. 
g^^uin,  who  has  specially  insisted  upon  the  advantage  of  this  plan,  urges 
tb^^  the  drug  should  be  pushed,  as  good  effects  are  not  obtained  with  the 
moderate  doses. 

VThen  syphilitic  hepatitis  is  suspected  the  combination  of  mercury  and 

loj^ide  of  potassium  is  most  satisfactory.    If  there  is  ascites,  Addison's  or 

^ien^^yei^'s  pill  (as  it  is  often  called)  of  calomel,  digitalis,  and  squills  will 

1^  found  very  useful.    A  patient  of  mine  with  recurring  ascites,  on  whom 

pj^j-0.centesis  was  repeatedly  performed  and  who  had  an  enlarged  and  irregu- 

]g^  liver,  took  this  pill  for  more  than  a  year  with  occasional  intermissions, 

aad  ultimately  there  was  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  dropsy  and  an 

g^t^xi^rdinary  reduction  in  the  volume  of  the  liver.     Occasionally  the 

ioS^ide  of  sodium  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  iodide  of  potassium.    It  is 

le00  depressing  and  agrees  better  with  the  stomach.    Many  patients  possess 

g  x^markable  idiosyncrasy  to  the  iodide,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  well  borne. 

gevere  coryza  with  salivation^  and  oedema  about  the  eyelids,  are  its  most 

QOfnmon  disagreeable  effects.     Skin  eruptions  also  are  frequent.     I  have 

known  patients  unable  to  take  more  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains 

without  suffering  from  an  erythematous  rash ;  much  more  common  is  the 

acne  eruption.     Occasionally  an  urticarial  rash  may  develop  with  spots  of 

purpura.     Some  of  these  iodide  eruptions  may  closely  resemble  syphilis. 

Eatchinson  has  reported  instances  in  which  they  have  proved  fatal. 

Upon  the  question  of  syphilis  and  marriage  the  family  physician  is 
oftBTi  called  to  decide.  He  should  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  two  full 
years  elapsing  between  the  date  of  infection  and  the  contracting  of  mar- 
riage. This,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  the  earliest  possible  limit,  and 
there  should  be  at  least  a  year  of  complete  immunity  from  all  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease. 

In  relation  to  life  insurance,  an  individual  with  syphilis  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  first-class  risk  unless  he  can  furnish  evidence  of  prolonged 
and  thorough  treatment  and  of  immunity  for  two  or  three  years  from  all 
manifestations.  Even  then,  when  we  consider  the  extraordinary  frequency 
of  the  cerebral  and  other  complications  in  persons  who  have  had  this  dis- 
ease and  who  may  even  have  undergone  thorough  treatment,  the  risk  to 
the  company  is  certainly  increased. 

18 
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XXVI.  TUBERCULOSIS. 

I.  General  Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Definition. — An  infective  disease,  caused  by  the  bacillus  inberculotiif 
the  lesions  of  which  are  cliaracterized  by  nodular  bodies  called  taberdn 
or  diffuse  infiltrations  of  tuberculous  tissue  which  undergo  caseation  or 
'  sclerosis  and  may  finally  ulcerate,  or  in  some  situations  calcify. 

Etiolog^y.— 1.  Zoological  DistributioiL — Tuberculosis  is  one  of  tlw 
most  wide-spread  of  maladies. 

In  cold-blooded  animals  it  is  rare,  owing  doubtless  to  temperatore 
conditions  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  bacillus.  Among  rep- 
tiles in  confinement  it  is,  however,  occasionally  seen  (Sibley).  In  fowls  it 
is  an  extremely  common  disease,  but  recent  facts  indicate  that  there  are 
differences  in  avian  tuberculosis  sufficient  to  warrant  its  separation  from 
the  ordinary  form. 

Among  domestic  animals  tuberculosis  is  widely  but  unevenly  dis- 
tributed. Among  ruminants,  bovines  are  chiefly  affected.  The  statistics 
of  the  Berlin  abattoir  show  that  in  the  years  1887-'88  tuberculosis  wis 
found  in  4,300  cattle.  In  this  country  it  is  extremely  diflQcult  to  get 
satisfactory  statistics  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  United  States  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  1889,  it  was  stated 
in  a  resolution  that  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  dairy  stock  of  the 
Eastern  States  was  tuberculous. 

In  Baltimore,  A.  W.  Clement,  United  States  veterinary  inspiector,  in- 
forms me  that  of  5/2DT  cattle  slaughtered  in  Maryland  only  159  were 
tuberculous. 

In  sheep  the  disease  is  very  rare.  In  pigs  it  is  common,  but  not  so 
common  in  this  country  as  in  EurojH?.  In  the  inspection  of  one  thousand 
hogs,  which  was  made  by  A.  W.  Clement  and  myself  in  Montreal  in  1880, 
tuberculosis  was  seen  onlv  once  or  twice.  At  the  Berlin  abattoir  in 
1887-*88  there  wore  6,35»3  pigs  affected  with  the  disease. 

Horses  are  rarely  attacked.  Dogs  and  cats  are  not  prone  to  the  disease, 
but  cases  arc  described  in  which  infection  of  pet  animals  has  taken  place 
from  phthisical  masters.  Among  the  semi-domestic  animals,  such  as  the 
rabbit  and  guinca-pig«  the  disciise  under  natural  conditions  is  rare, 
although  these  animals,  ]>articnlarly  the  latter,  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  the  disease  whin  inoculated.  Among  apes  and  monkeys  in  the  wild 
state,  tuberculosis  is  unknown,  but  in  continement  it  is  the  most  formi* 
dablc  disca>c  with  which  thcv  have  to  contend. 

The  important  rtii»loixical  fact  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  in  ani* 
nials  is  the  wide-spread  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  bovines,  from  which 
class  we  derive  nearly  all  the  milk  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
meat  used  for  fooil. 

J.  Geographical  Distribution.— The  dise;ise  exists  in  all  countrioB.    It 
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pj^T^ils  more  in  the  large  cities  and  wherever  the  population  is  massed 

iQgether.    Thus,  while  the  general  death-rate  from  it  is  three  per  thou- 

gg^dy  that  of  Vienna  is  7*7,  and  of  Munich  and  Glasgow  four  per  thousand. 

0li-sch,  from  whose  classical  work  these  facts  are  taken,  thinks  that  geo- 

_^phical  position  has  less  influence  than  has  been  supposed.    Italy  and 

g^gland  suffer  alike,  and  the  disease  is  very  prevalent  in  the  West  Indies 

i^tid  the  South  Sea  islands.     Toward  the  poles  it  is  rare.    It  is  a  common 

disease  in  Canada,  and  prevails  extensively  among  the  French  Canadians 

j^d  the  English.    Altitude  is  a  more  potent  factor  than  latitude.     In  the 

\xigh  regions  of  the  Alps  and  Andes,  and  in  the  central  plateau  of  Mexico 

^e  disease  is  very  rare.    Mountainous  countries,  such  as  Switzerland,  have 

8  very  low  death-rate  from  tuberculosis. 

3.  Race. — No  race  is  immune.     The  Indians  of  this  continent  are 

Yery  prone  to  the  disease.     Matthews,  whose  experience  with  the  native 

jiioe  is  large,  states  that  the  disease  is  on  the  increase  among  them.    He 

quotes  the  ratio  from   the  United  States  census,  1880,  as  white  166, 

oe^Toes  186,  Indians  286.    The  death-rate  in  the  older  reservations,  as 

ia  !^ew  York,  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  Dakota.    In  the  Blood  Indian 

Se^erve  of   the    Canadian    Northwest    Territories,    Surgeon    Kennedy 

^if^  W.  M.  P.)  has  given  me  the  figures  for  six  years.    In  a  population  of 

about  2,000  there  were  127  deaths  from  pulmonary  consumption,  twenty- 

tbJTce  per  cent  of  thd  total  rate.     This  does  not  include  deaths  from 

^  diseases  of  infancy.''    This  enormous  death-rate,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 

oocrnrs  in  a  tribe  occupying  one  of  the  finest  climates  of  the  world  among 

tlm^  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  a  region  in  which  consumption  is 

e:^'t:^inely  rare  among  the  white  population,  and  in  which  cases  of  tuber- 

cmxlosis  from  the  eastern  provinces  do  remarkably  well. 

The  ne^ro  race  is  very  susceptible  to  tuberculosis,  more  particularly  the 
glandular  and  osseous  forms.  Of  the  427  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  the  two  years  ending  June  1,  1891, 
.«re  were  41  cases  in  the  colored — ^i.  e.,  about  1:10.  The  ratio  of  colored 
white  of  all  patients  in  the  wards  has  been  1  to  7. 
4.  The  Baeillns  Tuberoulosis. — The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the 
lillus  presents  many  points  of  interest.  Confidently  expected  by  such 
c>lo8ervers  as  Villemin,  Chauveau,  Cohnheim,  and  others,  and  claimed  to 
^vebeen  demonstrated  by  many,  notably  by  Klebs  and  Aufrecht,  it  re- 
tained for  Koch  to  demonstrate  its  existence  and  its  invariable  association 
ith  the  disease.  The  investigations  which  he  had  previously  made  upon 
^-cithrax  and  experimental  traumatic  infections,  by  perfecting  the  methods 
^^:f  research,  paved  the  way  for  this  brilliant  discovery.  His  preliminary 
article*  and  his  more  elaborate  later  work  f  should  be  carefully  studied  by 
^uj  one  who  wishes  to  appreciate  the  value  of  scientific  methods.    It  forms 

♦  Berliner  klinische  Wochenschrift,  1882. 

f  Mittbeilungen  a.  d.  1c  Gesundheitsamte,  Bd.  3. 
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one  of  the  most  masterly  demonstrations  of  modem  medicine.  Its  thor- 
oughness appears  in  the  fact  that  in  the  nine  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  its  announcement  the  innumerable  workers  at  the  subject  hate  not, 
so  far  as  I  know,  added  a  solitary  essential  fact  to  those  presented  by  KocL 

Morphological  Characters. — The  tubercle  bacillas  is  a  short,  fine  rod, 
often  slightly  bent  or  curved,  and  has  an  average  length  of  nearly  half  the 
diameter  of  a  red  blood -corpuscle  (3  to  4  /a).  When  stained  it  often  pre- 
sents a  beaded  appearance,  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
spores. 

With  the  basic  aniline  dyes  it  stains  slowly,  except  at  the  body  tem- 
perature, but  retains  the  dye  after  treatment  with  acids — a  characteristic 
which  separates  it  from  all  other  known  forms  of  bacteria,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  bacillus  of  leprosy. 

Modes  of  Growth, — It  grows  on  blood-serum,  glycerin-agar,  or  on  po- 
tato— most  readily  on  the  former.  The  cultures  must  be  kept  at  blood- 
heat.  They  grow  slowly,  and  do  not  appear  until  about  the  end  of  tlie 
second  week.  The  colonies  form  thin,  grayish-white,  dry,  scale-like  masses 
on  the  surface  of  the  culture  medium.  Successive  inoculations  may  be 
made  from  the  cultures,  and  at  the  end  of  an  indefinite  series  materiil 
from  one  of  them  inoculated  into  a  guinea-pig  will  produce  tuberculosis. 

Rroducts  of  the  Growth. — Little  is  yet  known  of  the  chemical  chanuv 
ters  of  the  materials  which  result  from  the  growth  of  the  tubercle  bacillL 
Koch's  tuberculin  is  stated  to  be  a  glycerin  extract  of  the  cultures.  Crook- 
shank  and  Herroun  have  separated  an  albumose  and  a  ptonuiine. 

Distribution  of  the  Bacilli, — The  bacilli  are  found  in  all  tuhercnlons 
lesions ;  in  some  in  great  abundance,  in  others  sparsely.  They  are  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  actively  developing  tubercles,  but  in  the  chronic 
tuberculous  processes  of  lymph-glands  and  of  the  joints  they  are  scant;. 
When  a  tuberculous  focus  communicates  with  a  vein  or  with  lymph-ves- 
sels, the  bacilli  may  be  spread  widely  throughout  the  body.  In  old  lesions 
thev  niav  not  be  found  in  the  sections,  and  the  demonstration  of  the  true 
nature  may  be  possible  only  by  culture  or  inoculation. 

'The  Bacilli  ontside  the  Body. — Patients  with  advanced  pulmonair 
tuberculosis  throw  off  in  the  expectoration  countless  millions  of  the  bacilli 
daily.  Some  idea  of  the  extraordinary  numbers  may  be  gained  from  the 
studies  of  Nuttiill.*  From  a  patient  in  my  ward,  with  moderately  advanced 
disease,  the  amount  of  whose  expectoration  was  from  seventy  to  a  hundred 
and  thirtv  cubic  oonti metres  dailv,  he  estimated  bv  his  method  that  there 
were  in  sixteen  counts,  between  January  10th  and  March  1st,  from  one 
and  a  half  to  four  and  a  tliird  billions  of  bacilli  thrown  off  in  the  twentv- 

» 

four  hours.  These  figures  emphasize  the  danger  associated  with  pbthiaicd 
sputa  unless  most  carefully  detilt  with.  When  expectorated  and  allowed 
to  dry,  the  sputum  rapidly  becomes  dust,  and  is  distributed  far  and  wida. 


*  Johns  Hopkins  Ilospitttl  Bulletin,  May,  1891. 
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rffi^   observations  made  by  Comet  under  Koch's  supervision  are  in  this 
j3^r»ection  most  instructive.     He  collected  the  dust  from  the  walls  and 
^^jdteads  of  various  localities,  and  determined  its  virulence  or  innocuous- 
e^^  by  inoculation  into  susceptible  animals.     Material  was  gathered  from 
^^laty-one  wards  of  seven  hospitals,  three  asylums,  two  prisons,  from 
.  Y|0    surroundings  of  sixty-two  phthisical  patients  in  private  practice, 
^^3.  from  twenty-nine  other  localities  in  which  tuberculous  patients  were 
QXi\y  transient  frequenters   (out-patient  departments,  streets,  etc.).     Of 
oix^   hundred  and  eighteen  dust  samples  from  hospital  wards  or  the 
|.(^oin8  of  phthisical  patients,  forty  were  infective  and  produced  tubercu- 
losis*   Negative  results  were  obtained  with  the  twenty-nine  dust  samples 
from  the  localities  occasionally  occupied  by  consumptives.    Virulent  ba- 
cilli were  obtained  from  the  dust  of  the  walls  of  fifteen  out  of  twenty-one 
medical  wards.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  two  wards  with  many 
phthisical  patients  the  results  were  negative,  indicating  that  the  dust  in 
such  regions  is  not  necessarily  infective.    The  infectiousness  of  the  medi- 
eal  &^d  surgical  divisions  of  a  hospital  is  in  the  proportion  of  76*6  to  12-5. 
In    cb  room  in  which  a  tuberculous  woman  had  lived,  the  dust  from  the 
^all   ill  the  neighborhood  of  the  bed  was  infective  six  weeks  after  her 
desLtli.    Ko  bacilli  were  found  in  the  dust  of  an  inhalation-chamber  for 
coixsumptives. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  thus  a  wide-spread  organism  in  regions  fre- 
qix^  nted  by  phthisical  patients. 

5.  Modes  of  Infection. — (a)  Hereditary  Transmission. — In  extremely 
lax-e  instances  the  disease  is  congenital.  A  few  undoubted  cases  have 
be^n  reported  in  man  and  in  the  calf.  The  rarity  with  which  it  occurs 
m^c^y  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  15,400  calves  killed  at  the  Berlin 
aV>«ittoir  there  were  only  four  instances  of  tuberculosis.  Cases  of  con- 
g^^ital  tuberculosis  in  man  have  occasionally  been  described. 

Baumgarten  holds  that  in  many  cases  the  vinis  is  transmitted,  but  the 
disease  does  not  appear  until  some  time  after  birth.  He  bases  this  opin- 
^c>n  upon  the  following  facts : 

The  great  frequency  of  tuberculosis  in  sucklings.  Tlius,  in  16,581  au- 
topsies on  sucklings,  Frobelius  found  416  with  tuberculous  lesions.  In 
^19  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children  under  two,  from  Parrot's  clinic, 
tihere  were  23  under  three  months,  and  a  total  of  111  under  one  year. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  virus  itself  was  trans- 
xnitted. 

The  common  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  bones  and  in  the  joints 
of  children,  regions  to  which  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  bacilli  would  be 
conveyed  in  accidental  infection.  To  make  this  objection  valid  we  should 
require  a  series  of  cases  of  bone  tuberculosis  in  children  in  which  exami- 
nation showed  the  lymph  portals  of  the  bronchi  and  the  mesentery  to  be 
free  from  disease.  He  regards  the  late  manifestation  as  analogous  to  the 
syphilis  hereditaria  tarda,  and  suggests  that  the  growth  of  the  germs  is. 
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as  a  mle,  restrained  or  held  in  check  by  the  actively  developing  tissues  U 
the  child. 

Tuberculosis  unquestionably  may  be  inherited,  but  in  what  way  and 
how  often  are  unsettled  problems.  Congenital  disease  is  extremely  rue^ 
but  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  a  prolonged  latency  of  the  Tiru 
That  it  may  be  present  without  the  existence  of  actual  tubercles  is  indi- 
cated by  an  experiment  of  Birch-Hirschfeld,  who  found  that  poitioDScI 
the  viscera  of  a  foetus  born  of  a  phthisical  mother,  though  not  itself 
tuberculous,  were  infective  to  guinea-pigs. 

In  any  series  of  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  there  is  a  suspiciooi 
number  in  which  the  ascendants  have  also  been  tuberculous.  Thus,  in 
427  cases  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  53  in  which  the 
mother  was  affected,  52  in  which  the  father  had  tuberculosis,  and  105  in 
which  brother  or  sister  had  had  the  disease.  The  estimates  by  varioni 
authors  range  from  10  per  cent  (Louis),  25  per  cent  (Walshe),  to  even  30 
per  cent.  Fagge  very  justly  remarks  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
between  hereditary  and  accidental  tuberculosis,  and  naturally  the  chil- 
dren of  an  affected  par- 
ent are  more  liable  to 
accidental  contamint- 
tion.  Maternal  is  very 
much  more  common  than 
paternal  inheritance.  A 
family  tree,  such  as  is 
here  given,  of  six  gener- 
ations tells  its  own  tal& 
It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  almost  constant 
transmission  through  the 
mother. 

(b)  Inoculation. — ^The 
infective  nature  of  tuber- 
culosis was  first  demon- 
strated by  Villemin,  who 
showed  conclusively  in 
1865  that  it  could  he 
transmitted  to  animals 
by  inoculation.  The 
question  was  hotly  con- 
tested, and  Villemin's  ob- 
servations were  confirmed  by  Simon,  Andrew  Clark,  and  others,  but  Bur- 
don  Sanderson,  Wilson  Fox,  and  others  held  that  the  disease  could  be 
transmitted  by  non-tuberciilous  materials.  The  beautiful  experiments 
of  Cohnhcim  and  Sahinionson,  who  produced  tuberculosis  in  the  eyes 
of  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits  by  inoculating  fresh  tubercle  into  the  ante- 
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rior  chamber,  confirmed  and  extended  Villemin's  original  observations 
and  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  Koch's  announcement  It  is 
now  universally  conceded  that  only  tuberculous  matter  can  produce,  when 
inoculated,  tuberculosis.  In  man  tuberculosis  is  not  often  transmit- 
ted by  inoculation,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  disease  usually  remains 
local.  This  mode  of  infection  is  seen  in  persons  whose  occupation  brings 
them  in  contact  with  dead  bodies  or  animal  products.  Demonstrators  of 
morbid  anatomy,  butchers,  and  handlers  of  hides  are  subject  to  a  local 
tubercle  of  the  skin,  which  forms  a  reddened  mass  of  granulation  tissue, 
usually  capping  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  or  fingers.  This  is  the 
so-called  post-mortem  wart,  the  verruca  neorogenica  of  Wilks.  The  dem- 
onstration of  its  nature  is  shown  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli,*  and 
by  inoculation  experiments  in  animals. 

The  statement  that  Laennec  contracted  phthisis  from  this  source  is 
probably  false,  since  he  did  not  die  until  twenty  years  after  the  inocula- 
tion and  in  the  interval  presented  no  manifestations.  The  possibility, 
however,  of  general  infection  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Gerber  reports 
that  after  accidental  inoculation  of  the  hand  from  a  case  of  phthisis 
he  had  for  months  a  "  Leichen-tubercle,"  which  was  excised.  Shortly 
afterward  the  lymph-glands  of  the  axilla  became  enlarged  and  pain- 
ful, and  when  removed  showed  characteristic  tuberculous  changes,  with 
bacilli. 

In  the  performance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision  children  have  been  acci- 
dentally inoculated.  Infection  in  these  cases  is  probably  always  associated 
with  disease  in  the  operator,  and  occurs  in  connection  with  the  habit  of 
cleansing  the  wound  by  suction. 

Other  means  of  inoculation  have  been  described :  as  the  wearing  of 
ear-rings,  washing  the  clothes  of  phthisical  patients,  the  bite  of  a  tubercu- 
lous subject,  or  inoculation  from  a  cut  by  a  broken  spit-glass  of  a  con- 
sumptive ;  and  Czerny  has  reported  two  cases  of  infection  by  transplanta- 
tion of  skin. 

It  has  been  urged  by  the  opponents  of  vaccination  that  tuberculosis,  as 
well  as  syphilis,  may  be  thus  conveyed,  but  of  this  tliere  is  no  evidence, 
and  the  lymph  from  the  vesicles  of  re  vaccinated  consumptives,  has  been 
shown  by  many  observers  to  be  non-infective.  It  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  that  inoculation  in  man  plays  a  trifling  role  in  the  transmission  of 
tuberculosis. 

(c)  Infection  through  the  Air. — It  has  been  fully  proved  that  the  ex- 
pired air  of  tuberculous  patients  is  not  infective.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
virus  is  contained  in  enormous  amounts  in  the  sputum,  which,  when  dried, 
is  soon  widely  disseminated  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  unless  carefully 
sterilized  constitutes  a  great  medium  of  transmission.  A  belief  in  the 
contagiousness  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  existed  from  the  days  of  the 
early  Greek  physicians,  and  has  persisted  among  the  Latin  races. 

The  investigations  of  Cornet  afford  conclusive  proof  that  the  dust  of  a 
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room  or  other  locality  frequented  by  patients  with  pulmonary  iabercih 
losis  is  infective.  The  bacilli  are  attached  to  fine  particles  of  dast  andi& 
this  way  gain  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  lungs.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  facts  in  favor  of  this  view : 

(1)  Primary  tuberculous  lesions  are  in  a  majority  of  all  cases  connected 
with  the  respiratory  system.  The  frequency  with  which  foci  are  met  vith 
in  the  lungs  and  in  the  bronchial  glands  is  extraordinary,  and  the  statifr 
tics  of  the  Paris  morgue  show  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  peraoDi 
dying  of  accident  or  by  suicide  present  evidences  of  the  disease  in  thew 
parts.  The  post-mortem  statistics  of  hospitals  show  the  same  wide-spread 
prevalence  of  infection  through  the  air-passages.  Biggs  reports  that  mon 
than  60  per  cent  of  his  post-mortems  showed  lesions  of  pulmonary  taber- 
culosis.  In  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  post-mortems  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  New  York,  the  bronchial  glands  were  tuberculous  in  every  case. 
In  adults  the  bronchial  glands  may  be  infected  while  the  individnal  is  in 
good  health.  H.  P.  Loomis  found  in  eight  of  thirty  cases  in  which  then 
were  no  signs  of  old  or  recent  tuberculous  lesions  that  the  bronchial  glands 
were  infective  to  rabbits. 

(2)  The  greater  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  institutions  in  which  the 
residents  are  confined  and  restricted  in  the  matter  of  fresh  air  and  a  free 
open  life — conditions  which  would  favor,  on  the  one  hand,  the  presence 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  atmosphere,  and^  on  the  other,  lower  the  vital  resist- 
ance of  the  individual.  The  investigations  of  Comet  upon  the  death-nte 
from  consumption  among  certain  religious  orders  devoted  to  nursing  gire 
some  striking  facts  in  illustration  of  this.  In  a  review  of  thirty-eight 
cloisters,  embracing  the  average  number  of  4,028  residents,  among  2,099 
deaths  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  years,  1,320  (62*88  per  cent)  were  from 
tuberculosis.  In  some  cloisters  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  deaths  are 
from  this  disease,  and  the  mortality  in  all  the  residents,  up  to  the  fortieth 
year,  is  greatly  above  the  average,  the  increase  being  due  entirely  to  the 
prevalence  of  tuberculosis.  It  has  been  stated  that  nurses  are  not  more 
prone  to  the  disease  than  other  individuals,  but  Cornet  says  that  of  a  hun- 
dred nurses  deceased,  sixty-three  died  of  tuberculosis.  The  more  perfect 
the  prophylaxis  and  hygienic  arrangements  of  an  asylum  or  institution, 
the  lower  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis.  The  mortality  in  prisons  has 
been  shown  by  Baer  to  be  four  times  as  great  as  outside.  The  death-rate 
from  phthisis  is  estimated  at  15  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality,  while  in 
prisons  it  constitutes  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  countries,  as 
Austria,  over  00  per  cent.  Flick  has  studied  the  distribution  of  the  deaths 
from  tuberculosis  in  a  single  city  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty-five 
years.  His  researches  go  far  to  show  that  it  is  a  house  disease.  About 
33  per  cent  of  infected  houses  have  had  more  than  one  case.  Less  than 
one  third  of  the  houses  of  the  ward  became  infected  with  tubercnlosiB 
during  tlie  twenty-five  years  prior  to  1888.  Yet  more  than  one  half  of 
the  deaths  from  this  disease  during  the  year  1888  occurred  in  those  in- 
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fected  houses.  There  are,  however,  opposing  facts.  The  statistics  of  the 
Brompton  Consumption  Hospital  show  that  doctors,  nurses,  and  attendants 
are  rarely  attacked.  Dettweiler  claims  that  no  case  of  tuberculosis  has 
been  contracted  among  his  nurses  or  attendants  at  Falkenstein.  The 
whole  question  has  recently  been  thoroughly  reviewed  by  Heron,*  in 
whose  work  will  also  be  found  a  list  of  cases  of  infection  (prepared  by 
Koch)  reported  between  1867  and  1889. 

(3)  Special  danger  exists  when  the  contact  is  very  intimate,  such,  for 
instance,  as  between  man  and  wife.  On  this  point  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  but  the  figures  seem  to  indicate  that  under  these  circum- 
stances the  husband  or  wife  is  much  more  liable  subsequently  to  die  of 
consumption.  Of  427  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital,  in  25  either  husband  or  wife  had  been  affected  with  it  or 
had  died  of  tuberculosis.  In  response  to  a  question  as  to  contagion,  asked 
by  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, there  were  261  replies  in  the  affirmative,  among  which  were  158  cases 
of  supposed  contagion  through  marriage.  Weber's  cases  are  of  special 
interest.  One  of  his  patients  lost  four  wives  in  succession,  one  lost  three, 
and  four  lost  two  each. 

(d)  Infection  by  Milk, — The  milk  of  an  animal  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis may  contain  the  virus,  and  is  capable  of  communicating  the  dis- 
ease, as  shown  by  Gerlach,  Bang,  Bollinger,  and  others.  Striking  illustra- 
tions of  this  are  sometimes  afforded  in  the  lower  animals.  The  pigs,  for 
instance,  of  a  tuberculous  sow  have  been  shown  to  present  intestinal  tubercu- 
losis of  the  most  exquisite  form.  Of  late  years  the  experimental  proof  has 
been  entirely  conclusive.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  the  cow  must  pre- 
sent tuberculous  disease  of  the  udder,  but  Ernst  has  shown  that  the  bacilli 
may  be  present  and  the  milk  be  infective  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  no  tuberculous  mammitis;  an  observation  made  also  by 
Hirschberger  and  others.  This  author  states  the  interesting  fact  that  an 
owner  of  a  herd  known  to  be  tuberculous  withdrew  the  milk  from 
market  and  used  it  without  boiling  to  fatten  his  pigs,  which,  almost  with- 
out exception,  became  tuberculous,  so  that  the  whole  stock  had  to  be 
slaughtered.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  young  children  or  even 
adults  are  less  susceptible  to  the  virus  than  calves  or  pigs,  so  that  the 
danger  of  the  disease  from  this  source  is  real  and  serious.  Tlie  great  fre- 
quency of  intestinal  and  mesenteric  tuberculosis  in  children  no  doubt 
finds  here  its  explanation.  As  noted  in  Woodhead's  analysis  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  cases  of  fatal  tuberculosis  in  children,  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  involved  in  one  hundred. 

(e)  Infection  by  Meat, — The  meat  of  tuberculous  animals  is  not  neces- 
sarily infective.  The  results  of  experiments  with  the  flesh  of  cows  are 
not  in  accord.     This  mode  of  infection  probably  plays  a  minor  roJe  in  the 

♦  Evidences  of  the  Communicability  of  Consumption,  London,  1890. 
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etiology  of  hnman  tuberculosis,  as  usually  the  flesh  is  thoroughly  cooked 
before  eating.  The  possibility,  however,  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  it 
would  certainly  be  safer  in  the  interests  of  a  community  to  confiscate  the 
carcasses  of  all  tuberculous  animals.  Experiments  in  Bollinger^s  labontoi? 
show  tliat  the  flesh  of  tuberculous  subjects  is  very  infective  to  guinea-pigL 

6.  Conditions  influencing  Infection. — (a)  Constitutional  PeculiarMe*." 
It  was  formerly  thought  that  individuals  of  a  certain  habit  of  body,  and  of 
a  certain  physiognomy,  the  habitus  phthisictiSy  were  specially  prone  to 
tuberculous  disease ;  but  few  now  regard  the  so-called  tabercalous  or 
scrofulous  diathesis  as  more  than  an  indication  of  a  certain  type  of  con- 
formation, in  which  the  tissues  are  more  vulnerable  and  less  capable  of 
resisting  infection.  In  many  instances  Cohnheim  is  unquestionably  cor- 
rect in  stating  that  the  so-called  phthisical  habit  is  not  an  indication  of  a 
tendency  to,  but  actually  of  the  existence  of,  tuberculosis.  The  belief  in 
a  special  phthisical  frame  has  existed  in  the  profession  from  the  days  of 
Hippocrates,  who  says,  "  The  form  of  body  peculiar  to  subjects  of  phthid- 
cal  complaints  was  the  smooth,  the  whitish,  that  resembling  the  lentil; 
the  reddish,  the  blue-eyed,  the  leuco-phlegmatic,  and  that  with  the  scapula 
having  the  appearance  of  wings."  Galen  also  wrote  upon  this  type  of  cheat 
as  specially  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Certainly  the  long,  narrow,  flat 
chest  with  depressed  sternum  is  most  commonly  seen  in  tubercalous  per- 
sons, but  how  common  it  is  also  to  meet  with  patients  who  have  weQ- 
formed,  well-built  chests,  with  wide  costal  angle  and  good  pulmonary  ex- 
pansion !  The  investigations  of  Beneke  with  reference  to  the  formation 
of  the  viscera  in  the  subjects  of  phthisis  are  very  interesting.  His  meas- 
urements indicate  that  the  heart  is  relatively  small,  the  arteries  are  pro- 
portionately narrow,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  is  relatively  wider  than  the 
aorta.  This  point,  he  suggest^  would  lead  to  increase  in  the  blood-presa- 
urc  in  the  lungs  and  favor  catarrh.  The  lung  volume  he  found  to  be 
relatively  greater  in  those  affected  with  phthisis. 

Galton  and  ^lahonied  made  observations  upon  the  composite  portrait- 
ure of  phthisis.  In  442  patients  they  separated  two  types  of  face;  one 
ovoid  and  narrow,  tlie  otlier  broad  and  coarse  featured.  This  corresponds 
in  an  interesting  way  to  the  diathetic  states  formerly  recognized — namely, 
the  tuberculous,  with  tliin  skin,  bright  eyes,  oval  face,  and  long,  thin 
bones ;  and  the  scrofulous,  with  thick  lips  and  nose,  opaque  skin,  large 
thick  bones,  and  heavy  tlgure.  These  conditions,  on  which  so  much  stren 
was  formerly  laid,  iiulieato,  as  Fa^rge  states,  nothing  more  than  delicacy 
of  constitution,  incomplete  jxrowth,  and  imperfect  development. 

(b)  Inffffr/cr  of  Aqo. — Tuberculosis  occurs  at  all  periods  of  life,  in  the 
suckling  as  woll  as  in  the  octo*ronarian.  The  distribution  of  the  lesions 
varies  irroatly  at  dilTorent  ages.  In  the  first  decade  the  lymphatic  glandSy 
bones,  and  meniiiires  arc  much  more  frequently  affected  than  at  sabae- 
quont  ]HTiods.  Meningeal  tuberculosis  is  most  common  between  the 
third  and  eiglith  years. 
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The  mesenteric  glands  are  specially  prone  to  be  involTed  in  young 
children,  as  before  mentioned.  Of  127  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  children, 
Woodhead  found  these  bodies  affected  in  100  instances,  in  14  of  which 
there  were  no  tubercles  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  majority  of  these 
cases  occur  between  the  first  and  fifth  years.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
still  more  frequently  involyed,  and  of  125  cases  at  the  New  York  Found- 
ling Hospital  in  every  one  were  these  structures  the  seat  of  more  or  less 
extensive  tuberculosis. 

In  adults  the  lungs  usually  contain  tubercle  when  it  is  present  in  the 
body  (Louis'  law). 

(c)  Soil  and  locality  are  held  by  many  to  have  an  important  influence 
in  tuberculosis.  The  observations  of  H.  I.  Bowditch  in  this  country,  and 
of  Buchanan  in  England,  show  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  more  preva- 
lent in  damp,  ill-drained  districts ;  but  this  increased  incidence  is  most 
probably  associated  with  a  heightened  vulnerability  due  to  an  increased 
liability  to  catarrhal  affections  of  all  kinds. 

{d)  Local  Conditions  influencing  Infection. — These  are  doubtless  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  second  only  to  the  constitutional  vulnera- 
bility.   Among  the  more  important  may  be  mentioned : 

Catarrhal  Inflammation. — This  probably  acts  by  lowering  the  resist- 
ance, or,  in  modem  parlance,  reducing  the  activity  of  the  phagocytes 
and  allowing  the  bacilli  to  pass  the  portals.  The  liability  of  infection 
in  the  cervical  and  bronchial  glands  in  children  is  probably  associated 
with  the  common  occurrence  of  catarrhal  processes  in  the  throat  and 
bronchi. 

The  influence  of  bronchial  catarrh  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  all-im- 
portant. How  often  is  it  said  that  the  disease  has  started  in  a  neglected 
cold,  which  means,  in  other  words,  that  the  bronchial  catarrh  has  enfeebled 
the  power  of  tissue  resistance,  or  produced  conditions  favorable  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  bacilli ! 

An  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  tuberculous  processes  is  played 
by  trauma.  Surgeons  have  for  years  laid  great  stress  upon  this  associa- 
tion, but  the  relation,  though  universally  recognized,  is  by  no  means  easy 
of  explanation.  Bacteriological  experiments,  however,  indicate  that  in 
tissues  which  have  been  injured  organisms,  which  would  in  health  have 
been  readily  and  rapidly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  normal  juices  or 
cells,  under  these  altered  circumstances  grow  rapidly  and  develop.  Proba- 
bly in  the  case  of  tuberculosis  following  trauma  the  injured  part  is  for  a 
time  a  locus  minor  is  resistenticBy  and  if  bacilli  are  present  they  may  by  it 
receive  a  stimulus  to  growth,  or  under  the  altered  conditions  be  capable  of 
multiplying.  Not  only  in  arthritis  but  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis  trau- 
matism may  play  a  part.  The  question  has  been  thoroughly  studied  by 
Mendelsohn,*  who  reports  nine  cases  in  which,  without  fracture  of  the 

*  Zeitschrift  f.  klin.  Medicin.  Bd.  10. 
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rib  or  laceration  of  the  lung,  tuberculosis  developed  shortly  after  contn- 
sion  of  the  chest. 

The  production  of  general  tuberculosis  is  sometimes  favored  by  opero" 
Hon  upon  tuberculous  lesions.  Surgeons  have  long  known  that  resection 
of  a  strumous  joint  is  occasionally  followed  by  acute  tuberenlosis.  The 
question  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Wartmann,*  who  gives  statistics  of 
837  resections.  Of  these,  225  ended  fatally,  26  with  acute  tubercolooi, 
the  outbreak  of  which  was  directly  associated  with  operation. 

The  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  which,  as  Litten  has  shown,  occaaioD- 
ally  follows  the  aspiration  of  the  effusion  in  tuberculous  pleurisy,  may 
come  under  this  division. 

The  constant  inhalation  of  impure  air  in  occupations  associated  with 
a  very  dusty  atmosphere  renders  the  lungs  less  capable  of  resisting  infec- 
tion. The  pulmonary  affection  of  stone-cutters  and  coal-miners,  though 
non-tuberculous  at  the  outset  and  often  a  simple  chronic  interstitial  pneu- 
monia, is  ultimately  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  tuberculous.  In 
manufactories  metallic  seems  more  hurtful  than  mineral  dust.  Peterson  f 
quotes  the  incidence  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  trades  as  fol- 
lows: Glass- workers,  80  per  cent;  needle-sharpeners,  70;  file-cutters,  62; 
and  stone-cutters,  60.  And,  lastly,  circumstances  which  temporarily  lower 
the  nutrition,  as  the  specific  fevers  render  the  tissues  more  susceptible.  In 
this  way  alone  can  we  explain  the  frequent  onset  of  tuberculosis  after  an 
exhausting  illness.  Fevers,  such  as  measles  and  whooping-cough,  which 
are  associated  with  bronchial  catarrh,  are  more  prone  than  others  to  be 
followed  by  tuberculosis.  This  is  often  only  the  blazing  of  a  smoulde^ 
ing  fire. 

Oeneral  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  TuberculooB 
Lesions. 

(1)  Distribution  of  the  Tubercles  in  the  Body.— The  organs  of  the 
body  are  variously  affected  by  tuberculosis.  In  adults,  the  lungs  may  be 
regarded  as  the  seat  of  election ;  in  children,  the  lymph-glands,  bones,  and 
joints.  In  1,000  autopsies  there  were  275  cases  with  tuberculous  lesion& 
With  but  two  or  three  exceptions  the  lungs  were  affected.  The  distribu- 
tion in  the  other  organs  was  as  follows :  Pericardium,  7 ;  peritonaeum,  36; 
brain,  31;  spleen,  23;  liver,  12;  kidneys,  32;  intestines,  65;  heart,  4; 
and  generative  organs,  8. 

The  tuberculosis  which  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon  has  a  dif- 
ferent distribution,  as  shown  by  the  following  figures  from  the  Wurzburg 
clinic:  Among  8,873  patients  there  were  1,287  tuberculous,  with  the 
following  distribution  of  lesions:  Bones  and  joints,  1,037;  lymph-glands, 
196 ;  skin  and  connective  tissues,  77 ;  mucous  membranes,  10 ;  genito- 
urinary organs,  20. 

*  Deutsche  Zeitschrift  f.  Chirurgie,  Bd.  24 
t  Medical  News,  1885. 
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(2)  The  Clianges  produced  by  the  Tubercle  BaeillL 

(a)  The  Nodular  Tubercle. — The  body  which  we  term  n  "  tubercle  " 
presents  in  its  early  formation  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar^  either  in 
Us  components  or  in  their  arrangefnefit.  Identical  structures  are  pro- 
duced by  other  parasites,  such  as  the  actinomyces,  and  by  the  strongylus 
in  the  lungs  of  sheep. 

The  researches  of  Baumgarten  have  enabled  us  to  follow  in  detail  all 
the  steps  in  the  development  of  a  tubercle. 

These  are :  (  )  The  multiplication  of  the  fixed  cells,  especially  those  of 
connective  tissue  and  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  gradual 
production  from  them  of  rounded,  cuboidal,  or  polygonal  bodies  with 
Tesicular  nuclei — the  epithelioid  cells — inside  some  of  which  the  bacilli  are 
soon  seen. 

(/3)  From  the  vessels  of  the  infected  focus,  leucocytes  migrate  in 
nambers  and  form  the  lymphoid  cells  which  were  thought  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  tubercle.    They  do  not,  however,  undergo  division. 

(y)  A  reticulum  of  fibres  is  formed  by  the  fibrillation  and  rarefaction 
of  the  connective-tissue  matrix.  This  is  most  apparent,  as  a  rule,  at  the 
margins  of  the  growth. 

{5)  In  some,  but  not  all,  tubercles  giajit  cells  are  formed  by  an  increase 
in  the  protoplasm  and  iii  the  nuclei  of  an  individual  cell,  or  possibly  by 
the  fusion  of  several  cells.  The  giant  cells  seem  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  number  and  virulence  of  the  bacilli.  In  lupus,  joint  tuberculosis, 
and  scrofulous  glands,  in  which  the  bacilli  are  scanty,  the  giant  cells  are 
namerous ;  while  in  miliary  tubercles  and  all  lesions  in  which  the  bacilli 
are  abundant  the  giant  cells  are  few  in  number. 

The  bacilli  then  cause,  in  the  first  place,  a  proliferation  of  the  fixed 
elements,  with  the  production  of  epithelioid  and  giant  cells;  and,  secondly, 
an  inflammatory  reaction,  associated  with  exudation  of  leucocytes.  How 
far  the  leucocytes  attack  and  destroy  the  bacilli  has  not  been  definitely 
settled — Metschnikoff  claiming,  Baumgarten  denying,  an  active  phago- 
cytosis. 

Once  formed,  a  tubercle  undergoes  caseation  and  sclerosis. 

Caseation, — At  the  central  part  of  the  growth,  owing  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  bacilli,  a  process  of  coagulation  necrosis  goes  on  in  the  cells, 
which  lose  their  outline,  become  irregular,  no  longer  take  stains,  and  are 
finally  converted  into  a  homogeneous,  structureless  substance.  Proceed- 
ing from  the  centre  outward,  the  tubercle  may  be  gradually  converted 
into  a  yellowish-gray  body,  in  which,  however,  the  bacilli  are  still  abundant. 
No  blood-vessels  are  found  in  them.  Aggregated  together  these  form  the 
cheesy  masses  so  common  in  tuberculosis,  which  may  undergo  (a)  soften- 
ing ;  (b)  fibroid  limitation  (encapsulation)  ;  (c)  calcification. 

Sclerosis, — With  the  necrosis  of  the  cell  elements  at  the  centre  of  the 
tubercle,  hyaline  transformation  proceeds,  together  with  great  increase  in 
the  fibroid  elements ;  so  that  the  tubercle  is  converted  into  a  firm,  hard 
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structure.  Often  the  change  is  rather  of  a  fibro-caseous  nature ;  but  the 
sclerosis  predominates.  In  some  situations,  as  the  peritonaeum,  this  seenu 
to  be  the  natural  transformation  of  tubercle,  and  it  is  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  lungs. 

In  all  tubercles  two  processes  go  on :  the  one — caseation — destmctiTe 
and  dangerous ;  and  the  other — sclerosis — conservative  and  healing.  The 
ultimate  result  in  a  given  case  depends  upon  the  capabilities  of  the  body 
to  restrict  and  limit  the  growth  of  the  bacilli.  There  are  tissue-soils  in 
which  the  bacilli  are,  in  all  probability,  killed  at  once — the  seed  fias  fallen 
by  the  loayside.  There  are  others  in  which  a  lodgment  is  gained  and 
more  or  less  damage  done,  but  finally  the  day  is  with  the  conservatiTe, 
protecting  forces — the  seed  has  fallen  upon  stony  ground.  Thirdly,  there 
are  tissue-soils  in  which  the  bacilli  grow  luxuriantly,  caseation  and  soft- 
ening, not  limitation  and  sclerosis,  prevail,  and  the  day  is  with  the  in- 
vaders— the  seed  has  fallen  upon  good  ground. 

The  action  of  the  bacilli  injected  directly  into  the  blood-vessels  illns- 
trates  many  points  in  the  histology  and  pathology  of  tuberculosis.  If  into 
the  vein  of  a  rabbit  a  pure  culture  of  the  bacilli  is  injected,  the  microbes 
accumulate  chiefly  in  the  liver  and  spleen.  The  animal  dies  usually  with- 
in two  weeks,  and  the  organs  apparently  show  no  trace  of  tubercles 
Microscopically,  in  both  spleen  and  liver  the  young  tubercles  in  process  of 
formation  are  very  numerous,  and  the  process  of  karyokinesis  is  seen  in 
the  liver-cells.  After  an  injection  of  a  more  dilute  culture,  or  one  whose 
virulence  has  been  mitigated  by  age,  instei^  of  dying  within  a  fortnight 
the  animal  survives  for  five  or  six  weeks,  by  which  time  the  tubercles  are 
apparent  in  the  spleen  and  liver,  and  often  in  the  other  organs. 

(b)  The  Diffuse  Infiltrated  Tubercle, — This  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
the  lungs.  Only  a  great  master  like  Virchow  could  have  won  the  pro- 
fession from  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  phthisis^  which  the  genius  of  Laennee 
had,  on  anatomical  ground,  announced.  Here  and  there  a  teacher,  is 
Wilson  Fox,  protested,  but  the  heresy  prevailed,  and  we  repeated  the  strik- 
ing aphorism  of  Niemeyer,  "  The  greatest  evil  which  can  happen  to  a  con- 
sumptive is  that  he  should  become  tuberculous."  It  was  thought  that  the 
products  of  any  simple  inflammation  might  become  caseous  and  that  ordi- 
nary catarrhal  pneumonia  terminated  in  phthisis.  It  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  front  Germany,  in  which  the  dualistic  heresy  arose,  the  truth  of  Laen- 
nec's  views  should  receive  incontestable  proof,  in  the  demonstration  by 
Koch  of  the  etiological  unity  of  all  the  various  processes  known  as  tuber- 
culous and  scrofulous. 

Infiltrated  tubercle  results  from  the  fusion  of  many  small  foci  of  in- 
fection— so  small  indeed  that  they  may  not  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
which  histologically  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  scattered  centres,  bup- 
rounded  by  areas  in  which  the  air-colls  are  filled  with  the  prodnct49  of  exu- 
dation and  of  the  prolifonition  of  the  alveolar  epithelium.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  bacilli,  caseation  takes  place,  usually  in  small  groups  of 
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lobules,  occasionally  in  an  entire  lobe,  or  even  the  greater  part  of  a  lung. 
In  the  early  stage  of  the  process,  the  tissue  has  a  gray  gelatinous  appear- 
mnee,  the  gray  infiltration  of  Laennec.  The  alveoli  contain  a  sero-fibrinous 
fluid  with  cells,  and  the  septa  are  also  infiltrated.  These  cells  accumulate 
and  undergo  coagulation  necrosis,  forming  areas  of  caseation,  the  infiltra- 
iiofi  tuberculeuse  jaune  of  Laennec,  the  scrofulous  or  cheesy  pneumonia 
of  later  writers.  There  may  also  be  a  difhise  infiltration  and  caseation 
without  any  special  foci,  a  wide-spread  tuberculous  pneumonia  induced  by 
the  bacilli. 

After  all,  the  two  processes  are  identical.  As  Baumgarten  states: 
"there  is  no  well-marked  difference  between  miliary  tubercle  and  chronic 
caseous  pneumonia.  Speaking  histologically,  miliary  tuberculosis  is  noth- 
ing else  than  a  chronic  caseous  miliary  pneumonia,  and  chronic  caseous 
pneumonia  is  nothing  but  a  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs." 

(c)  Secondary  Inflammatory  Processes, — (1)  The  irritation  of  the 
bacilli  invariably  produces  an  inflammation  which  may,  as  has  been  de- 
scribed, be  limited  to  exudation  of  leucocytes  and  serum,  but  may  also  be 
much  more  extensive,  and  varies  with  varying  conditions.  We  find,  for 
example,  about  the  smaller  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  pneumonia — either 
catarrhal  or  fibrinous,  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  in  the 
septa  (which  also  become  infiltrated  with  round  cells),  and  changes  in  the 
blood  and  lymph  vessels. 

(2)  In  processes  of  minor  intensity  the  inflammation  is  of  the  slow 
reactive  nature,  which  results  in  the  production  of  a  cicatricial  connective 
tissue  which  limits  and  restricts  the  development  of  the  tubercles  and  is 
the  essential  conservative  element  in  the  disease.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  much  of  the  fibroid  tissue  which  is 
present  is  not  in  any  way  associated  with  the  action  of  the  bacilli. 

(3)  Suppuration.  Do  the  bacilli  themselves  induce  suppuration  ?  In 
so-called  cold  tuberculous  abscess  the  material  is  not  histologically  pus, 
but  a  debris  consisting  of  broken-down  cells  and  cheesy  material.  It  is 
moreover  sterile — that  is,  does  not  contain  the  usual  pus  organisms.  The 
products  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  are  probably  able  to  induce  suppuration, 
as  in  joint  and  bone  tuberculosis  pus  is  frequently  produced,  although  this 
may  be  due  to  a  mixed  infection.  Koch,  it  will  be  remembered,  states 
that  the  "  tuberculin  "  is  one  of  the  best  agents  for  the  production  of  ex- 
perimental suppuration.  In  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  the  suppuration  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  infection  with  pus  organisms. 

II.  Acute  Tuberculosis. 

The  truly  infective  nature  of  tubercle  is  best  shown  in  this  affection, 
which  is  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  in  various  parts 
of  the  body.  The  clinical  picture  varies  with  the  general  or  localized  dis- 
tribution of  the  growths.    The  tubercles  are  found  upon  the  pleura  and 
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peritonaeum ;  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  lymph-glands,  and  spleen ;  upoi 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  occasionally  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye 
and  in  the  bone-marrow.  They  may  be  abundant  in  some  organs  an 
scanty  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain  they  may  be  thickl 
set,  while  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  abdominal  viscera  or  in  the  lung* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  may  be  stuJBTed  with  granulations  while  th 
meninges  of  the  brain  are  free.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  distribution  j 
uniform  in  all  the  viscera. 

The  etiology  has  been  in  part  considered,  and  the  only  additional  state, 
ment  necessary  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of  all  cases  it  is  an  auio-infec' 
iion^  arising  from  a  pre-existing  tuberculous  focus,  which  may  be  latenl 
and  unsuspected.  The  following  are  the  most  common  sources  of  general 
infection :  Local  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  quite  limited  and  an 
productive  of  symptoms ;  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lymph-glands,  par 
ticularly  in  children ;  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  of  the  kidneys 
Of  these  sources  perhaps  the  most  common  are  the  tracheal  and  bronchia 
lymph-glands,  which  are  so  often  the  seat  of  local  tuberculosis.  Weiger 
has  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  infection  results  from  the  rupture  of  i 
caseous  pulmonary  nodule  into  a  vein,  or  of  a  caseous  bronchial  gland  int 
one  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  A  general  infection  may,  as  shown  by  Pon 
fick,  result  from  invasion  of  the  thoracic  duct  by  tubercles.  With  specia 
care  the  source  of  infection  can  usually  be  discovered  at  post-morten 
examination.  The  connection  between  tuberculous  lymph-glands  an< 
veins  has  often  been  demonstrated.  In  many  instances  it  is  impossible  t 
say  what  determines  the  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  the  disease.  It  woal< 
seem  sometimes  as  if  general  rather  than  local  conditions  influenced  tb 
outbreak.  After  certain  fevers,  particularly  measles  and  whooping-cougl 
in  children — affections,  it  is  true,  which  are  associated  with  long-continuet 
bronchitis — miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostration  ant 
constitutional  weakness  which  follow  protracted  fevers  frequently  seem  ii 
the  adult  a  predisposing  cause. 

Clinical  Forms. — For  practical  purposes  the  cases  may  be  divide< 
into  those  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  general  infection  without  specia 
localization;  cases  with  marked  pulmonary  symptoms;  and  cases  witi 
cerebral  or  cerebro-spinal  symptoms. 

Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  but  this  division  covers  a  large  ma 
jority  of  the  cases. 

Taking  any  series  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  o: 
acute  tuberculosis  exceeds  in  numbers  the  cases  with  general  or  markec 
pulmonary  symptoms. 

1.  General  or  Typhoid  Form. — Symptoms, — The  patient  here  present! 
the  symptoms  of  an  infectious  disease  with  few  if  any  local  symptoms 
The  cases  simulate  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  Aftei 
a  period  of  failing  health,  with  loss  of  appetite,  the  patient  becomei 
feverish  and  weak.    Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly,  but  ii 
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ffia^J  instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever. 
j^o86-bieeding,  however,  is  rare.    The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse 
j^^comes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry ;  delirium  becomes  marked  and 
(^B  cheeks  are  flushed.     The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  very  slight ; 
^0tiaUy  bronchitis  exists,  but  not  more  severe  than  is  common  with  typhoid 
[e^er.    The  pulse  is  seldom  dicrotic,  but  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
pyrexia.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the 
irregnlarity ;  and  if  seen  from  the  outset  there  is  not  the  steady  ascent 
noted  in  typhoid  fever.     There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103**,  some- 
times 104°,  and  a  morning  remission  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.    Some- 
times the  pyrexia  is  intermittent,  and  the  thermometer  may  register  below 
normal  during  the  early  morning  hours.    The  inverse  type  of  temperature, 
in  which  the  rise  takes  place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be 
more  frequent  in  general  tuberculosis  than  in  other  diseases.     In  rare  in- 
stances there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.    On  two  occasions  I  have  had  a 
patient  admitted  to  my  wards  in  a  condition  of  profound  debility,  with  a 
history  of  illness  of  from  three  to  four  weeks'  duration,  with  rapid  pulse, 
flushed  cheeks,  dry  tongue,  and  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature,  in 
wHom  (post  mortem)  the  condition  proved  to  be  general  tuberculosis.    In 
one  instance  there  was  tolerably  extensive  disease  at  the  right  apex.    Rein- 
hold,  from  Baumler's  clinic,  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  afebrile 
forms  of  acute  tuberculosis.    In  nine  of  fifty-two  cases  there  was  no  fever, 
or  only  a  transient  rise. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  the  respirations  are  increased 
in  frequency,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  sigys  of 
diffuse  bronchitis  and  slight  cyanosis.  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  devel- 
ops toward  the  close. 

Active  delirium  is  rare.  More  commonly  there  are  torpor  and  dullness, 
gradually  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked ;  in  others,  meningeal  or 
cerebral  features  develop. 

Diagfiosis. — The  differential  diagnosis  between  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis without  local  manifestations  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely  diffi- 
calt.    A  point  of  importance,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
is    the  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.     The  greater  frequency  of 
the  respirations  and  the  tendency  to  slight  cyanosis  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  tuberculosis.     There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in  which 
the  initial  bronchitis  is  severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspnoea  and  disturbed 
oxygenation.     The  cough  may  be  slight  or  absent.     Diarrhoea  is  rare  in 
tuberculosis ;  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  but  diarrhoea  may  oc- 
cur and  persist  for  days.     In  certain  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  compli- 
cated still  further  by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  stools.     Enlargement 
of  tlie  spleen  occurs  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor  so 
marked  as  in  typhoid  fever.    In  children,  however,  the  enlargement  may 
be  considerable.     The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumen,  and  unfortu- 
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peritonaeum ;  in  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  Ijmph-glands,  and  spleen;  npoa 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  occasionally  in  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye, 
and  in  the  bone-marrow.  They  may  be  abundant  in  some  organs  uid 
scanty  in  others.  Thus,  in  the  meninges  of  the  brain  they  may  be  thicUf 
set,  while  there  are  few  or  none  in  the  abdominal  viscera  or  in  the  langL. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lungs  may  be  stuJBTed  with  granulations  while  die 
meninges  of  the  brain  are  free.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  distribution  ii 
uniform  in  all  the  viscera. 

The  etiology  has  been  in  part  considered,  and  the  only  additional  state- 
ment necessary  is  that  in  a  great  majority  of  all  cases  it  is  an  auto-inft^ 
tion^  arising  from  a  pre-existing  tuberculous  focus,  which  may  be  latent 
and  unsuspected.  The  following  are  the  most  common  sources  of  genoil 
infection :  Local  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  may  be  quite  limited  and  un- 
productive of  symptoms ;  tuberculous  affection  of  the  lymph-glands,  pu^ 
ticularly  in  children ;  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bones  and  of  the  kidnm 
Of  these  sources  perhaps  the  most  common  are  the  tracheal  and  bronchiil 
lymph-glands,  which  are  so  often  the  seat  of  local  tuberculosis.  Weigot 
has  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  infection  results  from  the  rupture  of  i 
caseous  pulmonary  nodule  into  a  vein,  or  of  a  caseous  bronchial  gland  into 
one  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  A  general  infection  may,  as  shown  by  Pon- 
fick,  result  from  invasion  of  the  thoracic  duct  by  tubercles.  With  special 
care  the  source  of  infection  can  usually  be  discovered  at  post-mortem 
examination.  The  connection  between  tuberculous  lymph-glands  and 
veins  has  often  been  demonstrated.  In  many  instances  it  is  impossible  to 
say  what  determines  the  sudden  and  violent  onset  of  the  disease.  It  would 
seem  sometimes  as  if  general  rather  than  local  conditions  inj9uenced  the 
outbreak.  After  certain  fevers,  particularly  measles  and  whooping-congh 
in  children — affections,  it  is  true,  which  are  associated  with  long-continued 
bronchitis — miliary  tuberculosis  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostration  and 
constitutional  weakness  which  follow  protracted  fevers  frequently  seem  in 
the  adult  a  predisposing  cause. 

Clinical  Forms. — For  practical  purposes  the  cases  may  be  divided 
into  those  with  the  symptoms  of  acute  general  infection  without  special 
localization;  cases  with  marked  pulmonary  symptoms;  and  cases  with 
cerebral  or  cerebrospinal  symptoms. 

Other  forms  have  been  recognized,  but  this  division  covers  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  cases. 

Taking  any  series  of  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  meningeal  form  of 
acute  tuberculosis  exceeds  in  numbers  the  cases  with  general  or  marked 
pulmonary  symptoms. 

1.  General  or  Typhoid  Form. — Sf/mpfoms. — The  patient  here  presents 
tlie  symptoms  of  an  infectious  disease  with  few  if  any  local  symptoms. 
The  cases  simulate  and  are  frequently  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever.  After 
a  period  of  failing  health,  with  loss  of  api)etite,  the  patient  becomes 
feverish  and  weak.     Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  more  abruptly,  but  in 
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tauuiy  instances  the  anamnesis  closely  resembles  that  of  typhoid  fever. 
Nose-bleeding,  however,  is  rare.    The  temperature  increases,  the  pulse 
'becomes  rapid  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry;  delirium  becomes  marked  and 
'Hie  cheeks  are  flushed.    The  pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  very  slight; 
iwnally  bronchitis  exists,  but  not  more  severe  than  is  common  with  typhoid 
^Inrer.     The  pulse  is  seldom  dicrotic,  but  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the 
"ffrpexia.     Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  temperature  is  the 
i irregnlarity ;  and  if  seen  from  the  outset  there  is  not  the  steady  ascent 
^Botc^  in  typhoid  fever.    There  is  usually  an  evening  rise  to  103°,  some- 
Mimes  104°,  and  a  morning  remission  of  from  two  to  three  degrees.    Some- 
times the  pyrexia  is  intermittent,  and  the  thermometer  may  register  below 
normal  during  the  early  morning  hours.    The  inverse  type  of  temperature, 
in  which  the  rise  takes  place  in  the  morning,  is  held  by  some  writers  to  be 
more  frequent  in  general  tuberculosis  than  in  other  diseases.     In  rare  in- 
stances there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.    On  two  occasions  I  have  had  a 
patient  admitted  to  my  wards  in  a  condition  of  profound  debility,  with  a 
liistory  of  illness  of  from  three  to  four  weeks'  duration,  with  rapid  pulse, 
flofihed  cheeks,  dry  tongue,  and  very  slight  elevation  in  temperature,  in 
whom  (post  mortem)  the  condition  proved  to  be  general  tuberculosis.    In 
one  instance  there  was  tolerably  extensive  disease  at  the  right  apex.    Rein- 
hold,  from  Baumler's  clinic,  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  afebrile 
forms  of  acute  tuberculosis.    In  nine  of  fifty-two  cases  there  was  no  fever, 
or  only  a  transient  rise. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  these  cases  the  respirations  are  increased 
in  frequency,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  and  there  may  be  sigps  of 
diffuse  bronchitis  and  slight  cyanosis.  Gheyne-Stokes  breathing  devel- 
ops toward  the  close. 

Active  delirium  is  rare.  More  commonly  there  are  torpor  and  dullness, 
gradually  deepening  into  coma,  in  which  the  patient  dies.  In  some  cases 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  become  more  marked ;  in  others,  meningeal  or 
cerebral  features  develop. 

Diagnosis, — The  differential  diagnosis  between  general  miliary  tuber- 
culosis without  local  manifestations  and  typhoid  fever  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. A  point  of  importance,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
is  the  irregularity  of  the  temperature  curve.  The  greater  frequency  of 
the  respirations  and  the  tendency  to  slight  cyanosis  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  tuberculosis.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  typhoid  fever  in  wliich 
the  initial  bronchitis  is  severe  and  may  lead  to  dyspnoea  and  disturbed 
oxygenation.  The  cough  may  be  slight  or  absent.  Diarrhoea  is  rare  in 
tuberculosis ;  the  bowels  are  usually  constipated ;  but  diarrlioea  may  oc- 
cur and  persist  for  days.  In  certain  cases  the  diagnosis  has  been  compli- 
cated still  further  by  the  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  stools.  Enlargement 
of  the  spleen  occurs  in  general  tuberculosis,  but  is  neither  so  early  nor  so 
marked  as  in  typhoid  fever.     In  children,  however,  the  enlargement  may 

be  considerable.     The  urine  may  show  traces  of  albumen,  and  unfortu- 
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nately  Ehrlich's  diazo-rcaction,  which  is  so  constant  in  typhoid  feTpr,i! 
also  met  with  in  general  tuberculosis.  The  absence  of  the  characteristic 
roseola  is  an  important  feature.  Occasionally  in  acute  tuberculosis  led^ 
spots  may  develop  and  for  a  time  cause  difficulty,  but  they  do  not  ooac 
out  in  crops,  and  rarely  have  the  characters  of  the  true  typhoid  eruptioB. 
Herpes  is  perhaps  more  common  in  tuberculosis.  Toward  the  close,  pete- 
chidB  may  appear  on  the  skin,  particularly  about  the  wrists  A  rare  ereit 
is  jaundice,  due  possibly  to  the  eruption  of  tubercles  in  the  liver. 

In  a  few  instances  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  blood,  which  in  doubtful  cases  should  therefore  be  eun- 
incd.  The  spleen  has  been  punctured  and  cultivations  made  to  determiBe 
the  presence  or  absence  ot  tlie  typhoid  bacilli  The  eye-grounds  shooU 
be  carefully  examined  for  choroidal  tubercles.  Leucocytosis  oceors  ia 
acute  tuberculosis,  but  not  in  typhoid  fever. 

2.  Pulmonary  Form. — Symptoms. — From  the  outset  the  pulmonvj 
symptoms  are  marked  The  patient  may  have  had  a  cough  for  months  or 
for  years  without  much  impairment  of  health,  or  he  may  be  known  to  be 
the  subject  of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  other  instances,  pir- 
ticularly  in  children,  the  disease  follows  measles  and  whooping-cough,  and 
is  of  a  distinctly  broncho-pneumonic  type.  The  disease  begins  with  die 
symptoms  of  diffuse  bronchitis.  The  cough  is  marked,  the  expectoration 
muco-purulcnt,  occasionally  rusty.  Haemoptysis  has  been  noted  in  a  few 
instances.  From  the  outset  dyspnoea  is  a  striking  feature  and  may  be  oat 
of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  physical  signs.  In  adults,  the  »• 
pirajions  may  be  as  hurried  as  in  acute  pneumonia,  reaching  from  fifty  to 
sixty ;  in  children,  as  high  as  eighty  or  more.  There  is  more  or  less  cji- 
nosis  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips,  and  the  cheeks  are  suffused.  Apart  from 
emi)hyscnui  and  the  later  stages  of  severe  pneumonia  I  know  of  no  other 
pulmonary  condition  in  which  the  cyanosis  is  so  marked.  The  physicil 
signs  are  those  of  bronchitis.  Tliere  is  rarely  much  alteration  in  the  per- 
cussion note.  In  children  there  may  be  defective  resonance  at  the  bases, 
from  scattered  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia;  or,  what  is  equally  suggee- 
tive,  areas  of  hyper-resonanoe.  Indeed,  the  percussion  note,  particuladj 
in  the  front  of  the  chest,  in  some  cases  of  miliary  tuberculosis,  is  full  and 
clear,  and  it  will  be  noted  (post  mortem)  that  the  lungs  are  unusoallj 
voluminous.  This  is  probably  the  result  of  more  or  less  wide-spread 
acute  enipliysonia.  On  auscultation,  the  rales  are  either  sibilant  and 
sonorous  or  small,  fine,  and  crepitant.  There  may  be  fine  crepitation 
from  the  occurri'nce  of  tuberrk'S  on  tlie  })leura  (Jurgensen).  In  children 
there  may  bo  higli-])itohed  tubular  breathing  at  the  bases  or  •toward  the 
ro()t  of  tlie  lung.  Toward  the  close  the  rales  may  be  larger  and  more 
mucous.  The  temperature  rises  to  lo*2°  or  103°,  and  may  present  the  in- 
verse type.  The  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble.  In  the  very  acute  cases  the 
s[)leen  is  always  enlarired.  The  disease  may  prove  fatal  in  ten  or  twelve 
days,  or  may  be  protracted  for  weeks  or  even  months. 
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Diagnosis, — The  diagnosis  of  this  form  offers  less  difficulty  and  is 
more  frequently  made.  There  is  often,  a  history  of  previous  cough,  or  the 
patient  is  known  to  be  the  subject  of  local  disease  of  the  lung,  or  of  the 
lymph-glands,  or  of  the  bones.  In  children  these  symptoms  following 
measles  or  whooping-cough  indicate  in  the  majority  of  cases  acute  miliary 
tuberculosis,  with  or  without  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  the  spu- 
tom  contains  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  choroidal  tubercle  occurs  in  a  limited  number  of  cases  and  may 
help  the  diagnosis.  More  important  in  an  adult  is  the  combination  of 
dyspnoea  with  cyanosis  and  the  signs  of  a  diffuse  bronchitis.  In  some  in- 
•tences  the  occurrence  of  cerebral  symptoms  at  once  give  a  clew  to  the 
natare  of  the  trouble. 

3  Meningeal  Form  (Tuberculous  Meningitis). — This  affection,  which  is 
also  known  as  acute  hydrocephalus  or  ^^  water  on  the  brain,"  is  essentially 
an  acute  tuberculosis  in  which  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  sometimes  of 
the  cord,  bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack. 

There  are  several  special  etiological  factors  in  connection  with  this 
form.  It  is  much  more  common  in  children  than  in  adults.  It  is  rare 
during  the  first  year  of  life,  more  frequent  between  the  second  and  the 
fifth  years.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  focus  of  old  tuberculous  disease 
will  be  found,  commonly  in  the  bronchial  or  mesenteric  glands.  In  a  few 
instances  the  affection  seems  to  be  primary  in  the  meninges.  It  is  very 
difficult,  however,  in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  to  make  an  exhaustive 
search,  and  the  lesion  may  be  in  the  bones,  sometimes  in  the  middle  ear, 
or  in  the  genito-urinary  organs.  In  those  instances  in  which  no  primary 
focus  has  been  discovered  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  bacilli  reach  the 
meninges  through  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  nostrils,  but  this  is  not  probable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  a  very  character- 
istic picture.  The  meninges  at  the  base  are  most  involved,  hence  the  term 
basilar  meningitis.  The  parts  about  the  optic  chiasm,  the  Sylvian  fissures, 
and  the  interpeduncular  space  are  affected.  There  may  be  only  slight 
turbidity  and  matting  of  the  membranes,  and  a  certain  stickiness  with 
serous  infiltration ;  but  more  commonly  there  is  a  turbid  exudate,  fibrino- 
purulent  in  character,  which  covers  the  structures  at  the  base,  surrounds 
the  ner>-es,  extends  out  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  and  appears  on  the  lateral, 
rarely  on  the  upper,  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres.  The  tubercles  may  be 
very  apparent,  particularly  in  the  Sylvian  fissures,  appearing  as  small, 
whitish  nodules  on  the  membranes.  They  vary  much  in  number  and  size, 
ind  may  be  difficult  to  find.  The  amount  of  exudate  bears  no  definite  re- 
ation  to  the  abundance  of  tubercles.  The  arteries  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  perforated  spaces  should  be  carefully  withdrawn  and  searched, 
is  upon  them  nodular  tubercles  may  be  found  when  not  present  elsewhere. 
[n  doubtful  cases  the  middle  cerebral  arteries  should  be  very  carefully  re- 
noved,  spread  on  a  glass  plate  with  a  black  background,  and  examined 
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with  a  low  objective.  The  tubercles  are  then  seen  as  nodular  enlarge- 
ments on  the  smaller  arteries.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  dilated  (acdi 
hydrocephalus)  and  contain  a  turbid  fluid ;  the  ependyma  may  be  soft- 
ened, and  the  septum  lucidum  and  fornix  are  usually  broken  down.  Tfai 
convolutions  are  often  flattened  and  the  sulci  obliterated  owing  to  tlic 
increased  intra-ventricular  pressure.  Histologically  the  tubercles  are  sea 
to  develop  in  the  perivascular  sheaths,  producing  circumscribed  aggregi* 
tions  of  lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells.  The  lumen  of  the  vessel  is  nir- 
rowed  and  thrombosis  may  result.  The  meninges  are  not  alone  involTri, 
but  the  contiguous  cerebral  substance  is  more  or  less  cedematouB  and  infl- 
trated  with  leucocytes,  so  that  anatomically  the  condition  is  in  reality  i 
vieningO'eiwepJialiiis, 

There  are  instances  in  which  the  acute  process  is  associated  ¥itk 
chronic  meningeal  tuberculosis ;  cases  which  may  for  months  present  the 
clinical  picture  of  brain  tumor. 

Although  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  process  is  cerebral,  the  spintl 
meninges  may  also  be  involved,  particularly  those  of  the  cerrical  oori 
There  are  cases  indeed  in  which  the  symptoms  arc  chiefly  spinal.  A  sailor, 
who  had  fallen  on  the  deck  three  weeks  before  his  death,  was  admitted  ti 
the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  He  presented  signs  of  meningitis,  chieilf 
spinal,  which  were  naturally  attributed  to  traumatism.  The  post-mortem 
showed  absence  of  tubercles  and  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  41 
extensive  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles  with  much  turbid  lymph  over  the 
entire  spinal  meninges.  There  were  small  cheesy  masses  at  the  apices  of 
the  lungs. 

Symptoms, — Tuberculous  meningitis  presents  an  extremely  complei 
clinical  picture.     It  will  be  best  to  describe  the  form  found  in  children. 

Prodromal  symptoms  are  common.  The  child  may  have  been  in  fill- 
ing health  for  some  weeks,  or  may  be  convalescent  from  measles  or  whoop- 
ing-cough. In  many  instances  there  is  a  history  of  a  fall.  The  child 
gets  thin,  is  restless,  peevish,  irritable,  loses  its  appetite,  and  the  dispo- 
sition may  completely  change.  Symptoms  pointing  to  the  disease  nuj 
then  set  in,  either  quite  suddenly  with  a  convulsion,  or  more  commonlf 
with  headache,  vomiting,  and  fever,  three  essential  symptoms  of  the  onset 
which  are  rarely  absent.  The  pain  may  be  intense  and  agonizing.  The 
child  puts  its  hand  to  its  head  and  occasionally,  when  the  pain  beoomei 
worse,  gives  a  short,  sudden  cry,  the  so-called  hydrocephalic  cry.  Some- 
times the  child  screams  continuously  until  utterly  exhausted.  I  saw  in 
West  Philadelphia  a  case  of  basilar  meningitis  in  a  girl  of  thirteen,  who 
for  throe  days,  when  not  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  sedative  or  of 
chloroform,  screamed  at  the  top  of  her  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  a  square  or 
more  away.  The  vomiting  is  without  ap})arent  cause,  and  is  independent 
of  taking  of  food.  Constipation  is  usually  present.  The  fever  is  slight, 
but  gradually  rises  to  102°  or  103°.  The  pulse  is  at  first  rapid,  sabse- 
quently  irregular  and  slow.     The  respirations  are  rarely  altered.     Daring 
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deep  the  child  is  restless  and  disturbed.  There  may  be  twitchings  of  the 
muscles,  or  sudden  startings ;  or  the  child  may  wake  up  from  sleep  in 
great  terror.  In  this  early  stage  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted.  These 
are  the  chief  symptoms  of  the  initial  stage,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  stage  of 
irrltcUion, 

In  the  second  period  of  the  disease  these  irritative  symptoms  subside ; 
iromiting  is  no  longer  marked,  the  abdomen  becomes  retracted,  boat- 
ahaped  or  carinated.  The  bowels  are  obstinately  constipated,  the  child  no 
longer  complains  of  headache,  but  is  dull  and  apathetic,  and  when  roused 
more  or  less  delirious.    The  head  is  often  retracted  and  the  child  utters 

occasional  cry.  The  pupils  are  dilated  or  irregular,  and  a  squint  may 
develop.  Sighing  respiration  is  common.  Convulsions  may  occur,  or 
rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  or  of  one  limb.  The  temperature  is 
Tariable,  ranging  from  100®  to  102-5*'.  A  blotchy  erythema  is  not  uncom- 
mon on  the  skin.  If  the  finger-nail  is  drawn  across  the  skin  of  any  region 
a  red  line  comes  out  quickly,  the  so-called  tdche  cerebrahy  which,  however, 
has  no  diagnostic  significance. 

In  the  final  period,  or  stage  of  paralysis^  the  coma  increases  and  the 
child  cannot  be  roused.  Convulsions  are  not  infrequent,  and  there  are 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  and  neck.  Spasms 
may  occur  in  the  limbs  of  one  side.  Optic  neuritis  and  paralysis  of  the 
ocular  muscles  may  be  present  The  pupils  become  dilated,  the  eyelids 
are  only  partially  closed,  and  the  eyeballs  are  rolled  up  so  that  the  corneas 
are  only  covered  in  part  by  the  upper  eyelid.  Diarrhoea  may  develop,  the 
pulse  becomes  rapid,  and  the  child  may  sink  into  a  typhoid  state  with  dry 
tongue,  low  delirium,  and  involuntary  passages  of  urine  and  faeces.  The 
temperature  often  becomes  subnormal,  sinking  in  rare  instances  to  93°  or 
94°.  In  some  cases  there  is  ante-mortem  elevation  of  temperature,  the 
fever  rising  to  100°.  The  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  or  four  weeks. 

There  are  cases  of  tuberculous  meningitis  which  pursue  a  more  rapid 
course.  They  set  in  with  great  violence,  often  in  persons  apparently  in 
good  health,  and  may  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days.  In  these  instances, 
more  commonly  seen  in  adults,  the  convex  surface  of  the  brain  is  usually 
involved.  There  are  again  instances  which  are  essentially  chronic  and 
display  symptoms  of  a  limited  meningitis;  sometimes  with  pronounced 
psychical  symptoms,  and  sometimes  with  those  of  cerebral  tumor. 

There  are  certain  features  which  call  for  special  comment. 

The  irregularity  and  slowness  of  the  pulse  in  the  early  and  middle 
stages  of  the  disease  are  points  upon  which  all  authors  agree.  Toward  the 
close,  as  the  heart's  action  becomes  weaker,  the  pulsations  are  more  fre- 
quent. The  temperature  is  usually  elevated,  but  there  are  instances  in 
which  it  does  not  rise  in  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  much  above  100°. 
It  may  be  extremely  irregular,  and  the  oscillations  are  often  as  much  as 
three  or  four  degrees  in  the  day.    Toward  the  close  the  temperature  may 
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sink  to  95**,  occasionally  to  94°,  or  there  may  be  hyperpyrexia.     In  a  c» 
of  Baumler's  the  temperature  rose  before  death  to  43-7**  C.  (110-7°  F.). 

The  ocular  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  of  special  importance.  In  the 
early  stages  narrowing  of  the  pupils  is  the  rule.  Toward  the  close,  vitk 
increase  in  the  intra-cranial  pressure,  the  pupils  dilate  and  are  irregular. 
There  niay  be  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes.  Of  ocular  palsies  the 
third  nerve  is  most  frequently  involved.  The  changes  in  the  eye-groandi 
are  very  important.  Neuritis  is  the  most  comipon.  According  to  Gowen, 
the  disk  at  first  becomes  full  colored  and  has  hazy  outlines,  and  the  mm 
are  dilated.  Swelling  and  striation  become  pronounced,  but  the  neuritis  ii 
rarely  intense.  Of  twenty-six  cases  studied  by  Oarlick,  in  six  the  con- 
dition was  of  diagnostic  value.  The  tubercles  in  the  choroid  are  rare  ud 
much  less  frequently  seen  during  life  than  post-mortem  figures  wooU 
indicate.  Thus  Litten  found  them  (post  mortem)  in  thirty-nine  cot  of 
fifty-two  cases.  They  were  present  in  only  one  of  the  twenty-six  cases  of 
tuberculous  meningitis  examined  by  Oarlick.  I  have  never  met  them 
clinically,  and  have  only  found  two  instances  post  mortem.  Heinzel  exim- 
ined  with  negative  results  forty-one  cases. 

Among  the  motor  symptoms  convulsions  are  most  common,  but  there 
arc  other  changes  which  deserve  special  mention.  A  tetanic  contractica 
of  one  limb  may  persist  for  several  days,  or  a  cataleptic  condition.  Tremor 
and  athetoid  movements  are  sometimes  seen.  The  paralyses  are  either 
hemiplegias  or  monoplegias.  Hemiplegia  may  result  from  disturbance  in 
the  cortical  branches  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  occasionally  from 
softening  in  the  internal  capsule,  due  to  involvement  of  the  central 
branches.  Of  monoplegias,  that  of  the  face  is  peVhaps  most  conmion,  and 
if  on  the  right  side  it  may  occur  with  aphasia.  In  two  of  my  cases  in 
adults  aphasia  developed.  Brachial  monoplegia  may  be  associated  with  it 
In  the  more  chronic  cases  the  symptoms  persist  for  months,  and  there  may 
be  a  characteristic  Jacksonian  epilepsy  when  the  tubercles  involve  the 
meninges  of  the  motor  cortex. 

The  prognosis  in  this  form  of  meningitis  is  always  most  serious.  I 
have  neither  seen  a  case  which  I  regarded  as  tuberculous  recover,  nor 
have  I  seen  post-mortem  evidence  of  past  disease  of  this  nature.  Cases  of 
recovery  liave  been  reported  by  reliable  authorities,  but  they  are  extremely 
rare,  and  there  is  ahvavs  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis.  Tlie  differential  features  will  be  considered  in  connection  with 
acute  meningitis. 

III.    Tuberculosis  of  the  Lymph-glands  {Scrofula). 

Scrofula  is  tuborelo,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bacillus  of  Koch  is 
the  essential  element.  It  is  not  vet  definitelv  settled  whether  the  vims 
wliich  produces  tlie  chronic  adenitis  or  scrofula  differs  from  that  which 
produces  tuberculosis  in  other  parts,  or  whether  it  is  the  local  conditions 
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in  the  glands  which  account  for  the  slow  development  and  milder  coarse. 
The  experiments  of  Arloing  would  indicate  that  the  virus  was  attenuated 
or  milder,  for  he  has  shown  that  the  caseous  material  of  a  lymph-gland 
killed  guinea-pigs,  while  rabbits  escaped.  The  guinea-pig,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  more  susceptible  animal  of  the  two.  The  observations  of 
lingard  are  still  more  conclusive,  as  showing  a  variation  in  the  virulence 
of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Guinea-pigs  inoculated  with  ordinary  tubercle 
showed  lymphatic  infection  within  the  first  week,  and  the  animals  died 
within  three  months ;  infected  with  material  from  scrofulous  glands,  the 
lymphatic  enlargement  did  not  appear  until  the  second  or  third  week,  and 
the  animals  survived  for  six  or  seven  months.  He  showed,  moreover,  that 
the  virulence  of  the  infection  obtained  from  the  scrofulous  glands  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  passing  through  a  series  of  guinea-pigs.  Eve's  ex- 
periments show  that  scrofulous  material  invariably  produces  tuberculosis 
in  guinea-pigs  and  very  often  in  rabbits. 

Tuberculous  adenitis  is  met  with  at  all  ages.  It  is  more  common  in 
children  than  in  adults,  but  it  is  not  infrequent  in  the  middle  period  of 
life,  and  may  occur  in  old  age. 

The  tubercle  bacillus  is  ubiquitous.  All  are  exposed  to  infection,  and 
upon  the  local  conditions,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  depend  the 
fate  of  those  organisms  which  find  lodgment  in  our  bodies.  It  is  possible, 
of  course,  that  tuberculous  adenitis  may  be  congenital,  but  such  instances 
must  be  extremely  rare.  A  special  predisposing  factor  in  lymphatic  tuber- 
culosis is  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  in  itself 
excites  slight  adenitis  of-  the  neighboring  glands.  In  a  child  with  con- 
stantly recurring  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  the  bacilli  which  lodge  on  the 
mucous  membranes  find  in  all  probability  the  gateways  less  strictly 
guarded  and  are  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  and  passed  to  the  nearest 
glands  In  conditions  of  health  the  local  resistance,  or,  as  some  would 
put  it,  the  phagocytes,  would  be  active  enough  to  deal  with  the  invaders, 
but  the  irritation  of  a  chronic  catarrh  weakens  the  resistance  of  the  lymph- 
tissue  and  the  bacilli  are  enabled  to  develop  and  gradually  to  change  a 
simple  into  a  tuberculous  adenitis.  The  frequent  association  of  tubercu- 
lous adenitis  of  the  bronchial  glands  with  whooping-cough  and  with 
measles,  and  the  frequent  development  of  tubercle  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  in  children  with  intestinal  catarrh,  find  in  this  way  a  rational  ex- 
planation. After  all,  as  Virchow  pointed  out,  an  increased  vulnerability 
of  the  tissue,  however  brought  about,  is  the  important  factor  in  the  disease. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  features  of  interest  in  tuberculous  ade- 
nitis : 

(a)  The  local  character  of  the  disease ;  thus,  the  glands  of  the  neck,  or 
at  the  bifurcation  of  the  bronchi,  or  those  of  the  mesentery,  may  be  alone 
involved. 

(d)  The  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  the  battle  which  ensues  between  the  bacilli  and  the  tissue-cells  is 
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long;  but  the  latter  are  finally  successful,  and  we  find  in  the  calcified 
remnants  in  the  bronchial  and  mesenteric  lymph-glands  evidences  of  xic- 
tory.  Too  often  in  the  bronchial  glands  a  truce  only  is  declared  and  hoi- 
tilities  may  break  out  afresh  in  the  form  of  an  acute  tuberculosis. 

(c)  The  tendency  of  tuberculous  adenitis  to  pass  on  to  suppuration. 
The  frequency  with  which,  particularly  in  the  glands  of  the  neck,  ve  find 
the  tuberculous  processes  associated  with  pus  is  a  special  feature  of  thii 
form  of  adenitis.  In  nearly  all  instances  the  pus  is  sterile.  Whether  the 
suppuration  is  excited  by  the  bacilli  or  by  their  products,  or  whether  it  ii 
the  result  of  a  mixed  infection  with  pus  organisms,  which  are  subn- 
quently  destroyed,  has  not  been  settled. 

(d)  The  existence  of  an  unhealed  focus  of  tuberculons  adenitis  is  i 
constant  menace  to  the  organism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  three  foartlu 
of  the  instances  of  acute  tuberculosis  the  infection  is  derived  from  ttiii 
source.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  urged  that  scrofula  in  childhood 
gives  a  sort  of  protection  against  tuberculosis  in  adult  life.  We  certainly 
do  meet  with  many  persons  of  exceptional  bodily  vigor  who  in  childhood 
had  enlarged  glands,  but  the  evidence  which  Marfan  *  brings  forward  in 
support  of  this  view  is  not  conclusive. 

Clinical  Fomis.— 1.  General  Tuberculous  Lymphadenitis. — ^In  ex- 
ceptional instances  we  find  diffuse  tuberculosis  of  nearly  all  the  lymph- 
glands  of  the  body  with  little  or  no  involvement  of  other  parts.  The  most 
extreme  cases  of  it  which  I  have  seen  have  been  in  negro  patients.  Tvo 
well-marked  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  HospitaL  In  one,  i 
woman,  aged  thirty-four,  was  admitted  April  4th,  with  enlarged  ^ands  in 
the  right  side  of  the  neck  and  irregular  fever.  The  chart  from  April, 
1888,  until  March,  1889,  showed  persistent  fever,  ranging  from  101°  to 
103°,  occasionally  rising  to  104°.  On  December  16th  the  glands  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck  were  removed.  After  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  on 
February  17th,  slie  gradually  sank  and  died  March  5th.  The  lungs  pre- 
sented only  one  or  two  puckered  spots  at  the  apices.  The  bronchial, 
retro-peritoneal,  and  mesenteric  glands  were  greatly  enlarged  and  caseon& 
No  intestinal,  uterine,  or  bone  disease.  The  continuous  high  fever  in 
tliis  case  depended  apparently  upon  the  tuberculous  adenitis,  which  wm 
much  more  extensive  than  was  supposed  during  life.  In  these  instances 
the  enlargement  is  most  marked  in  the  retro-peritoneal,  bronchial,  and 
mesenteric  glands,  but  may  be  also  present  in  the  groups  of  eztenud 
glands.  Occurring  acutely,  it  presents  a  picture  resembling  Hodgkin's 
disease.  In  a  case  which  died  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  this 
diagnosis  was  made.  The  cervical  and  axillary  glands  were  enormoudy 
enlarged,  and  death  was  caused  by  infiltration  of  the  larynx. 

2.  Local  Tuberculous  Adenitis. — (a)  Cervical — This  is  the  most  com- 
mon form  met  with  in  cliildrcn.     It  is  seen  particularly  among  the  poor 

*  Archives  gent^rales,  1886. 
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mud  those  who  live  continuously  in  the  impure  atmosphere  of  badly  venti- 
lated lodgings.  Children  in  foundling  hospitals  and  asylums  are  specially 
prone  to  the  disease.  In  this  country  it  is  most  common  in  the  negro 
race.  As  already  stated,  it  is  often  met  with  in  catarrh  of  the  nose  and 
throat,  or  chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils;  or  the  child  may  have 
had  eczema  of  the  scalp  or  a  purulent  otitis. 

The  submaxillary  glands  are  first  involved,  and  are  popularly  spoken 
of  as  enlarged  kernels.  They  are  usually  larger  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  individual  tumors  can  be  felt ;  the 
tarface  is  smooth  and  the  consistence  firm.  They  may  remain  isolated, 
but  more  commonly  they  form  large,  knotted  masses,  over  which  the 
skin  is,  as  a  rule,  freely  movable.  In  many  cases  the  skin  ultimately  be- 
comes adherent,  and  inflammation  and  suppuration  occur.  An  abscess 
points  and,  unless  opened,  bursts,  leaving  a  sinus  which  heals  slowly. 
The  disease  is  frequently  associated  with  coryza,  with  eczema  of  the  scalp, 
ear,  or  lips,  and  with  conjunctivitis  or  keratitis.  When  the  glands  are 
large  and  growing  actively,  there  is  fever.  The  subjects  are  usually  anae- 
mic, particularly  if  suppuration  has  occurred.  The  progress  of  this  form 
of  adenitis  is  slow  and  tedious.  Death,  however,  rarely  follows,  and  many 
aggravated  cases  in  children  ultimately  get  well.  Not  only  the  submaxil- 
lary group,  but  the  glands  above  the  clavicle  and  in  the  posterior  cervical 
triangle,  may  be  mvolved.  In  other  instances  the  cervical  and  axillary 
glands  are  involved  together,  forming  a  continuous  chain  which  extends 
beneath  the  clavicle  and  the  pectoral  muscle.  With  them  the  bronchial 
glands  may  also  be  enlarged  and  caseous.  Not  infrequently  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  supraclavicular  and  axillary  group  of  glands  on  one  side 
precedes  the  development  of  a  tuberculous  pleurisy  or  of  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 

(b)  Bronchial — The  mediastinal  lymph-glands  constitute  filters  in 
which  lodge  the  various  foreign  particles  which  escape  the  normal  phago- 
cytes  of  bronchi  and  lungs.  Among  these  foreign  particles,  and  probably 
attached  to  them,  tubercle  bacilli  are  not  uncommon,  and  we  find  tuber- 
cles and  caseous  matter  with  great  frequency  in  the  mediastinal  glands, 
particularly  those  about  the  bronchi.  It  is  stated  that  this  process  is 
always  secondary  to  a  focus,  however  small,  in  the  lungs,  but  my  experi- 
ence does  not  bear  out  such  a  statement.  As  already  mentioned,  North- 
nip  found  them  involved  in  every  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
cases  at  the  New  York  Foundling  Hospital.  This  tuberculous  adenitis 
may,  in  the  bronchial  glands,  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tumor  of  large 
size.  But  even  when  this  occurs  there  may  be  no  pressure  symptoms. 
In  children  the  bronchial  adenitis  is  apt  to  be  associated  witli  suppuration. 

A  more  serious  danger  in  tuberculous  disease  of  the  bronchial  glands 
is  systemic  infection,  which  takes  place  through  the  vessels.  Local  in- 
fection of  the  lungs  may  also  occur.  In  the  tuberculous  broncho-pneu- 
monia of  children  it  is  usual  to  find  the  bronchial  glands  enormously  en- 
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larged,  passing  deeply  into  the  hilus,  adjoining,  and  in  some  instance 
even  merging  with,  areas  of  caseation  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself. 

There  is  a  special  danger  of  infection  of  the  pericardium  by  tubercu- 
lous lymph-glands  in  the  anterior  mediastinum. 

(c)  Mesenteric  ;  Tabes  mesenierica, — In  this  affection,  the  abdominii 
scrofula  of  old  writers,  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  and  retro-peri tonsan 
become  enlarged  and  caseate  ;  more  rarely  they  suppurate  or  calcify.  A 
slight  tuberculous  adenitis  is  extremely  common  in  children,  and  is  ofteo 
accidentally  found  (post  mortem)  when  the  children  have  died  of  other 
diseases.  It  may  be  a  primary  lesion  associated  with  intestinal  catarrli,or 
it  may  be  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease  of  the  intestines. 

The  primary  cases  are  very  common  in  children,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  Woodhead's  figures.  The  general  involvement  of  the  glands  inter- 
feres seriously  with  nutrition,  and  the  patients  are  puny,  wasted,  and  ane- 
mic. The  abdomen  is  enlarged  and  tympanitic ;  diarrhoea  is  a  constant 
feature ;  the  stools  are  thin  and  offensive.  There  is  moderate  ie^ety  but 
the  general  wasting  and  debility  are  the  most  characteristic  features.  The 
enlarged  glands  cannot  often  be  felt,  owing  to  the  distended  condition  d 
the  bowels.  These  cases  are  often  spoken  of  as  consumption  of  the 
bowels,  but  in  a  majority  of  them  the  intestines  do  not  present  tuber- 
culous lesions.  In  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  tabes  mesen- 
terica  the  peritonaeum  is  also  involved,  and  in  such  the  abdomen  is  Urge 
and  hard,  and  nodules  may  be  felt.  The  condition  is  one  to  which  the 
French  have  given  the  name  carreau. 

In  adults  tuberculous  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands  may  occur  as  a 
primary  affection,  or  in  association  with  pulmonary  disease.  Gairdner* 
gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  in  a  man  aged  twenty-one.  In- 
stances of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon  in  the  literature.  Large  tumors 
may  exist  without  tuberculous  disease  in  the  intestines  or  in  any  other 
parts. 

The  diagnosis  of  local  and  general  tuberculous  adenitis  from  Ijm- 
phadenoma  will  be  subsequently  considered. 

IV.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  {Phthisis^  Coiisumption). 

Three  clinical  groups  may  be  conveniently  recognized :  (1)  tubercnlth 
pneumonic  phthisis — acute  phthisis;  (2)  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis ;  and 
(3)  fibroid  2)hthisis, 

According  to  tlie  mode  of  infection  there  are  two  distinct  types  of 
lesions : 

{a)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lungs  through  the  blood-vessels,  the 
primary  lesion  is  usually  in  the  tissues  of  the  alveolar  walls,  in  the  capil- 
lary vessels,  the  epithelium  of  the  air-cells,  and  in  the  connectiYe-tisBue 
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framework  of  the  septa.  The  process  of  cell  division  proceeds  as  already 
described  in  the  general  histology  of  tubercle.  The  irritation  of  the 
bacilli  produces,  within  a  few  days,  the  small,  gray  miliary  nodules,  inyolv- 
ing  several  alveoli  and  consisting  largely  of  round,  cuboidal,  uninuclear 
epithelioid  cells.  Depending  upon  the  number  of  bacilli  which  reach  the 
lung  in  this  way,  either  a  localized  or  a  general  tuberculosis  is  excited. 
The  tubercles  may  be  uniformly  scattered  through  both  lungs  and  form 
a  part  of  a  general  miliary  tuberculosis,  or  they  may  be  confined  to  the 
lungs,  or  even  in  great  part  to  one  lung.  The  changes  which  the  tuber- 
cles undergo  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  further  changes  may  be : 
(1)  Arrest  of  the  process  of  cell  division,  gradual  sclerosis  of  the  tubercle, 
and  ultimately  complete  fibroid  transformation.  (2)  Caseation  of  the 
centre  of  the  tubercle,  extension  at  the  periphery  by  proliferation  of  the 
epithelioid  and  lymphoid  cells,  so  that  the  individual  tubercles  or  small 
groups  become  confluent  and  form  diffuse  areas  which  undergo  caseation 
and  softening.  (3)  Occasionally  as  a  result  of  intense  infection  of  a 
localized  region  through  the  blood-vessels  the  tubercles  are  thickly  set 
The  intervening  tissue  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  the  air-cells  are  filled 
with  the  products  of  a  desquamative  pneumonia,  and  many  lobules  are 
involved. 

(b)  When  the  bacilli  reach  the  lung  through  the  bronchi — inhalation 
tuberculosis — the  picture  differs.  The  smaller  bronchi  and  bronchioles 
are  more  extensively  affected ;  the  process  is  not  confined  to  single  groups 
of  alveoli,  but  has  a  more  lobular  arrangement,  and  the  tuberculous  masses 
from  the  outset  are  larger,  more  diffuse,  and  may  in  some  cases  involve 
an  entire  lobe  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lung.  It  is  in  this  mode  of  infection 
that  we  see  the  characteristic  peri-bronchial  granulations  and  the  areas 
of  the  so-called  nodular  broncho-pneumonia.  These  broncho-pneumonic 
areas,  with  on  the  one  hand  caseation,  ulceration,  and  cavity  formation, 
and  on  the  other  sclerosis  and  limitation,  make  up  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  anatomical  picture  of  tuberculous  phthisis. 

1.  Acute  Pneumonic  Phthisis. 

This  form,  known  also  by  the  name  of  galloping  consumption,  is  met 
with  both  in  children  and  adults.  In  the  former  many  of  the  casCs  are 
mistaken  for  simple  broncho-pneumonia. 

Two  types  may  be  recognized,  iha  pneumonic  and  hroncho-pneumoyiic. 

{a)  In  the  pneiimomc  form  one  lobe  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  in- 
stances an  entire  lung.  The  organ  is  heavy,  the  affected  portion  airless, 
the  pleura  usually  covered  with  thin  exudation,  and  on  section  the  picture 
resembles  closely  that  of  ordinary  hepatization.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  the  post-mortem  report  of  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  twenty-nine 
days  after  the  onset  of  the  illness,  having  all  the  characters  of  an  acute 
pneumonia :  "  Left  lung  weighs  1,500  grammes  (double  the  weiglit  of  the 
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other  organ)  and  is  heavy  and  airless,  crepitant  only  at  the  anterior  mar- 
gins Section  shows  a  small  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut  at  the  apex,  aboot 
which  are  scattered  tubercles  in  a  consolidated  tissue.  The  greater  pan 
of  the  lung  presents  a  grayish- white  appearance  due  to  the  aggregation 
of  tubercles  which  in  some  places  have  a  continuous,  uniform  appearance, 
in  others  are  surrounded  by  an  injected  and  consolidated  lung-tissue. 
Toward  the  margins  of  the  lower  lobe  strands  of  this  firm  reddisH  tisue 
separate  anaemic,  dry  areas.  There  are  in  the  right  lung  three  or  four 
small  groups  of  tubercles  but  no  caseous  masses.  The  bronchial  glands 
are  not  tuberculous."  Here  the  intense  local  infection  was  due  to  the 
small  focus  at  the  apex  of  the  lung,  probably  an  aspiration  process. 

Only  the  most  careful  inspection  may  reveal  the  presence  of  miliaiy 
tubercles,  or  the  attention  may  be  arrested  by  the  detection  of  tubercles  in 
the  other  lung  or  in  the  bronchial  glands.     The  process  may  involve  only 
one  lobe.     There  may  be  older  areas  which  are  of  a  peculiarly  yellowish- 
white  color  and  distinctly  caseous.     The  most  remarkable  picture  is  pre- 
seuted  by  cases  of  this  kind  in  which  the  disease  lasts  for  some  months. 
A  lobe  or  an  entire  lung  may  be  enlarged,  firm,  airless  throughout,  and 
converted  into  a  dry,  yellowish-white,  cheesy  substance.     Cases  are  met 
with  in  which  the  entire  lung  from  apex  to  base  is  in  this  condition,  with 
perhaps  only  a  small,  narrow  area  of  air-containing  tissue  on  the  margin. 
More  commonly,  if  the  case  has  lasted  for  two  or  three  months,  rapid 
softening  has  taken  place  at  the  apex.     The  following  brief  extract  gives 
the  actual  condition  of  the  lung  in  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  in  the 
eleventh  week :  "  Left  lung  is  solid  and  heavy,  weighing  1,490  grammes, 
and  is  nowhere  crepitant.     The  upper  third  of  the  upper  lobe  is  occupied 
by  a  cavity,  containing  blood  and  pus,  the  walls  of  which  are  formed  by 
ragged  caseous  masses.     The  rest  of  the  lung  is  firm  and  solid,  and  on 
section  presents  a  uniform  opaque  white  color.     The  surface  is  dry,  and 
all  parts  present  the  same  cheesy  appearance." 

Sjnnptoms. — The  attack  sets  in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  usually  in  an 
individual  who  has  enjoyed  good  health,  although  in  many  cases  the  onset 
has  been  preceded  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  there  have  been  debilitating 
circumstances.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  after  the  chill,  there  are 
pain  in  the  side,  and  cough,  with  at  first  mucoid,  subsequently  rusty- 
colored  expectoration.  The  dyspna^a  may  become  extreme  and  the 
patient  may  have  suffocative  attacks.  The  physical  examination  shows 
involvement  of  one  lobe  or  of  one  lung,  with  signs  of  consolidation,  dul- 
ness,  increuised  fremitus,  at  first  feeble  or  suppressed  vesicular  murmur, 
and  subsequently  well-marked  bronchial  breathing.  The  upper  or  lower 
lobe  may  be  involved,  or  in  some  cases  the  entire  lung. 

At  this  time,  as  a  rule,  no  suspicion  enters  the  mind  of  the  practitioner 
that  the  case  is  anytliing  but  one  of  frank  lobar  pneumonia.  Occasion- 
ally there  may  be  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  patient 
or  in  his  family;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  stress  is  laid  upon  them  in  comparison 
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with  the  intense  and  characteristic  mode  of  onset.  Between  the  eighth 
and  tenth  day,  instead  of  the  expected  crisis,  the  condition  becomes 
aggravated,  the  temperature  is  irregular,  and  the  pulse  more  rapid. 
There  may  be  sweating,  and  the  expectoration  becomes  muco-purulent. 
Even  in  the  second  or  third  week,  with  the  persistence  of  these  symptoms, 
the  physician  tries  to  console  himself  with  the  idea  that  the  case  is  one  of 
unresolved  pneumonia,  and  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  Gradually,  however, 
the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  presence  of  physical  signs  indicating 
softening,  the  existence  of  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  sputa 
present  the  mournful  proofs  that  the  case  is  one  of  acute  pneumonic 
phthisis.  Death  may  occur  before  softening  takes  place,  even  in  the 
second  or  third  week.  In  other  cases  there  is  extensive  destruction  at 
the  apex,  with  rapid  formation  of  cavity,  and  the  case  may  drag  on  for 
two  or  three  months. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  by  no  means  widely  recognized  in  the  profession 
that  there  is  a  form  of  acute  phthisis  which  may  closely  simulate  ordinary 
pneumonia.  Waters,  of  Liverpool,  gave  an  admirable  description  of  these 
cases,  and  called  attention  to  the  diflSculty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
ordinary  pneumonia.  Certainly  the  mode  of  onset  affords  no  criterion 
whatever.  A  healthy,  robust-looking  young  Irishman,  a  cab- driver,  who 
had  been  kept  waiting  on  a  cold,  blustering  night  until  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, was  seized  the  next  afternoon  with  a  violent  chill,  and  the  following 
day  was  admitted  to  my  wards  at  the  University  Hospital,  I^hiladelphia. 
He  was  made  the  subject  of  a  clinical  lecture  on  the  fifth  day,  when  there 
was  absent  no  single  feature  in  history,  symptoms,  or  physical  signs  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia  of  the  right  upper  lobe.  It  was  not  until  ten  days 
later,  when  bacilli  were  found  in  his  expectoration,  that  we  were  made 
aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  ease.  I  know  of  no  criterion  by  which 
cases  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  in  the  early  stage.  The  tubercle 
bacilli  are  not  present  at  first.  A  point  to  which  Traube  called  attention, 
and  which  is  also  referred  to  as  important  by  Herard  and  Cornil,  is  the 
absence  of  breath-sounds  in  the  consolidated  region ;  but  this,  I  am  sure, 
does  not  hold  good  in  all  cases.  The  tubular  breathing  may  be  intense 
and  marked  as  early  as  the  fourth  day ;  and  again,  how  common  it  is  to 
have,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  suggestive  symptoms  of  lobar  pneu- 
monia, suppression  or  enfeeblement  of  the  vesicular  murmur !  In  many 
cases,  however,  there  are  suspicious  circumstances  in  the  onset ;  the  pa- 
tient has  been  in  bad  health,  or  may  have  had  previous  pulmonary  trouble, 
or  there  are  recurring  chills.  Careful  examination  of  the  sputa  and  a 
study  of  the  physical  signs  from  day  to  day  can  alone  determine  the  true 
nature  of  the  case.  A  point  of  some  moment  is  the  character  of  the  fever, 
which  in  true  pneumonia  is  more  continuous,  particularly  in  severe  cases, 
whereas  in  this  form  of  tuberculosis  remissions  of  1*5°  or  2°  are  not  in- 
frequent. 

(b)  Acute  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia  is  more  common,  particu- 
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larly  in  children,  and  forms  a  majority  of  the  eases  of  phthisis  florida  (x 
"galloping  consumption."  It  is  an  acute  caseous  broncho-pneamonia, 
starting  in  the  smaller  tubes,  which  become  blocked  with  a  cheesy  sob- 
stance,  while  the  air-cells  of  the  lobul^  are  filled  with  the  products  of  i 
catarrhal  pneumonia.  In  the  early  stage  the  areas  have  a  grayish-red, later 
an  opaque-white,  caseous  appearance.  By  the  fusion  of  contiguous  masaa 
an  entire  lobe  may  be  rendered  nearly  solid,  but  there  can  usually  be  seen 
between  the  groups  areas  of  crepitant  air  tissue.  This  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon picture  in  the  acute  phthisis  of  adults,  but  it  is  still  more  frequent  in 
children.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  post-mortem  of  a  case  on 
a  child  aged  four  months,  which  died  in  the  sixth  week  of  illness:  "The 
upper  lobe  of  the  right  lung  is  scarcely  anywhere  crepitant  except  at  the 
anterior  edge.  The  middle  and  lower  lobes  are  heavy  and  slightly  crepi- 
tant ;  the  visceral  pleura  is  beset  with  tubercles  which  have  grown  into  it 
from  the  lung.  On  section  the  right  upper  lobe  is  occupied  with  caseoni 
masses  from  five  to  twelve  millimetres  in  diameter,  separated  from  each 
other  by  an  intervening  tissue  of  a  deep-red  color.  The  bronchi  are  filled 
with  cheesy  substance  The  middle  and  lower  lobes  are  staffed  with  tuba- 
cles,  many  of  which  are  becoming  caseous.  Toward  the  diaphragmatic  sor- 
face  of  the  lower  lobe  there  is  a  small  cavitv,  the  size  of  a  marble.  The  left 
lung  is  more  crepitant  and  uniformly  studded  with  tubercles  of  all  sizes, 
some  as  large  as  peas.  There  is  an  acute  tuberculous  bronchitis  in  the 
smaller  and  larger  branches,  and  extending  into  the  trachea.  The  bron- 
chial glands  are  very  large,  and  one  contains  a  tuberculous  abscess." 

In  children  the  enlarged  bronchial  glands  usually  surround  the  root  of 
the  lung,  and  even  pass  deeply  into  the  substance,  and  the  lobules  are 
ofien  involved  by  direct  contact.* 

In  other  cases  the  caseous  broncho-pneumonia  involves  groups  of  alveoli 
or  lobules  in  different  portions  of  the  lungs,  more  commonly  at  both  apices, 
forming  areas  from  one  to  three  centimetres  in  diameter.  The  size  of  the 
mass  depends  largely  upon  that  of  the  bronchus  involved.  There  are  cases 
which  probably  should  come  in  this  category,  in  which,  with  a  history  of 
an  acute  illness  of  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  lungs  are  extensively  stud- 
ded wiih  large  gray  tubercles,  ranging  in  size  from  five  to  ten  millimetres. 
In  some  instances  there  are  cheesv  masses  the  size  of  a  cherrv.  All  of 
these  are  grayish-white  in  color,  distinctly  cheesy,  and  between  the  adja- 
cvnt  ones,  particularly  in  the  lower  lobe,  there  may  be  recent  pneumonia, 
or  the  coTidiiion  of  lung  which  has  lx*en  termed  splenization.  In  a  case  of 
this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  death  took  place  about  the  eighth 
wivk  from  the  abrupt  onset  of  the  illness  with  haemorrhage.  There  were 
no  extensive  areas  of  consolidation,  but  the  cheesy  nodules  were  nnifonnlj 
scattered  throughout  both  lungs.     No  softening  had  taken  place. 


*  Vuie  the  drawings  illustrating  Northnip*$  article;  New  York  Medical  Joomal, 
February  21,  1801. 
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Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  acute  broncho-pneumonic  phthisis 
are  very  variable.  In  adults  the  disease  may  attack  persons  in  good  health, 
but  who  are  overworked  or  "  run  down  "  from  any  cause.  Haemorrhage 
initiates  the  attack  in  a  few  cases.  There  may  be  repeated  chills ;  the 
temperature  is  high,  the  pulse  rapid,  and  the  respirations  are  increased. 
The  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  is  very  striking. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  uncertain  and  indefinite,  but  finally 
there  are  areas  of  impaired  resonance,  usually  at  the  apices ;  the  breath- 
sounds  are  harsh  and  tubular,  with  numerous  r&les.  The  sputa  may  early 
show  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle  bacilli.  In  the  acute  cases,  within  three 
weeks,  the  patient  may  be  in  a  marked  typhoid  state,  with  delirium,  dry 
tongue,  and  high  fever.  Death  may  occur  within  three  weeks.  In  other 
cases  the  onset  is  severe,  with  high  fever,  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 
and  signs  of  extensive  unilateral  lor  bilateral  disease.  Softening  takes 
place;  there  are  sweats,  chills,  and  progressive  emaciation,  and  all  the 
features  of  phthisis  florida.  Six  or  eight  weeks  or  later  the  patient  may 
begin  to  improve,  the  fever  lessens,  the  general  symptoms  mitigate,  and  a 
case  which  looked  as  if  it  would  certainly  terminate  fatally  within  a  few 
weeks  drags  on  and  becomes  chronic. 

In  children  the  disease  most  commonly  follows  the  infectious  diseases, 
particularly  measles  and  whooping-cough.*  The  profession  is  gradually 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  all  such  cases  are  tuberculous. 
At  least  three  groups  of  these  cases  of  tuberculous  broncho-pneumonia 
may  be  recognized.  In  the  first  the  child  is  taken  ill  suddenly  while 
teething  or  during  convalescence  from  fever;  the  temperature  rises  rapidly, 
the  cough  is  severe,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  consolidation  at  one  or  both 
apices  with  rdles.  Death  may  occur  within  a  few  days,  and  the  lung  shows 
areas  of  broncho-pneumonia,  with  perhaps  here  and  there  scattered  opaque 
grayish-yellow  nodules.  Macroscopically  the  affection  does  not  look  tuber- 
culous, but  histologically  miliary  granulations  and  bacilli  may  be  found. f 
Tubercles  are  usually  present  in  the  bronchial  glands,  but  the  appearance 
of  the  broncho-pneumonia  may  be  exceedingly  deceptive,  and  it  may  re- 
quire careful  microscopical  examination  to  determine  its  tuberculous  char- 
acter. The  second  group  is  represented  by  the  case  of  the  child- previously 
quoted,  which  died  at  the  sixth  week  with  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  severe 
broncho-pneumonia.  And  the  third  group  is  that  in  which,  during  the 
convalescence  from  an  infectious  disease,  the  child  is  taken  ill  with  fever, 
cough,  and  shortness  of  breath.  The  severity  of  the  symptoms  miti- 
gates within  the  first  fortnight ;  but  there  is  loss  of  flesh,  the  general 
condition  is  bad,  and  the  physical  examination  shows  the  presence  of 
scattered  rales  throughout  the  lungs,  and  here  and  there  areas  of  de- 
fective  resonance.     The  child  has  sweats,  the  fever  becomes  hectic  in 


*  "  Tussis  convulsiva  vestibulum  tabis  "  (Willis). 
f  Comil  and  Babes,  Les  Bact^ries,  tome  ii,  1890. 
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'  amination,  therefore,  should  be  made  carefully  of  this  posterior  apex  in 
•11  suspicious  cases.  In  this  situation  the  lesion  spreads  downward  and 
laterally  along  the  line  of  the  interlobular  septa,  a  line  which  is  marked 
by  the  vertebral  border  of  the  scapula,  when  the  hand  is  placed  on  the 
opposite  scapula  and  the  elbow  raised  above  the  level  of  the  shoulder. 
Once  present  in  an  apex,  the  disease  usually  extends  in  time  to  the  oppo- 
^  Ate  upper  lobe ;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  until  the  apex  of  the  lower  lobe  of  the 
^  lung  first  affected  has  been  attacked. 

"^        Of  427  cases  above  mentioned,  the  right  apex  was  involved  in  172,  the 
■left  in  130,  both  in  111. 

Lesions  of  the  base  may  be  primary,  though  this  is  rare.     Percy  Kidd 
'makes  the  proportion  of  basic  to  apicic  phthisis  one  to  five  hundred,  a 
amaller  number  than  existed  in  my  series.    In  very  chronic  cases  there 
nay  be  arrested  lesions  at  the  apex  and  more  recent  lesions  at  the  base. 

2.  Summary  of  the  Lesions  In  Chronio  Ulcerative  Phthisis.— (a)  Mili- 

ary  Tubercles, — These  may  not  be  evident  on  microscopical  examination, 
or  there  may  be  a  few  colonies,  "  the  secondary  crop  "  of  Laennec,  about 
the  caseous  areas.  In  other  instances,  with  old  lesions  at  the  apex,  there 
are,  throughout  the  lower  lobes,  scattered  groups  of  miliary  tubercles 
which  have  undergone  fibroid  and  pigmentary  changes.  Sometimes,  in 
cases  with  cavity  formation  at  the  apex,  the  greater  part  of  the  lower  lobes 
present  many  groups  of  firm,  sclerotic,  miliary  tubercles,  which  may  in- 
deed form  the  distinguishing  anatomical  feature — a  chronic  miliary  tuber- 
cnlosis. 

(b)  Tuberculous  Broncho-pneumonia. — In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
-  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  terminal  bronchiole  is  the  point  of  origin  of 
the  process,  consequently  we  find  the  smaller  bronchi  and  their  alveolar 
territories  blocked  with  the  accumulated  products  of  inflammation  in  all 
stages  of  caseation.  At  an  early  period  a  cross-section  of  an  area  of  tuber- 
cnlous  broncho-pneumonia  gives  the  most  characteristic  appearance.  The 
central  bronchiole  is  seen  as  a  small  orifice,  or  it  is  plugged  with  cheesy  con- 
tents, w^hile  surrounding  it  is  a  caseous  nodule,  the  so-called  peribronchial 
tubercle.  The  longitudinal  section  has  a  somewhat  dendritic  or  foliaceous 
appearance.  The  condition  of  the  picture  depends  much  upon  the  slow- 
ness or  rapidity  with  which  the  process  has  advanced.  The  following 
changes  may  occur : 

Ulceration.  —  When  the  caseation  takes  place  rapidly  or  ulceration 
occurs  in  the  bronchial  wall,  the  mass  may  break  down  and  form  a  small 
cavitv. 

Sclerosis. — In  other  instances  the  process  is  more  chronic.  Fibroid 
changes  gradually  produce  a  sclerosis  of  the  affected  area,  a  condition 
which  is  sometimes  called  cirrhosis  nodosa  tuberculosa.  The  sclerosis  may 
be  confined  to  the  margin  of  the  mass,  forming  a  limiting  capsule,  within 
which  is  a  uniform,  firm,  cheesy  substance,  in  which  lime  salts  are  often 
deposited.  This  represents  the  healing  of  one  of  these  areas  of  caseous 
15 
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broncho-pneumouia.  It  is  only,  however,  when  complete  fibroid  tnu» 
formation  or  calcification  has  occurred  that  we  can  really  speak  of  healing 
In  many  instances  the  colonics  of  miliary  tubercles  about  these  maaei 
show  that  the  virus  is  still  active  in  them.  Subsequently,  in  ulceratm 
processes,  these  calcareous  bodies  —  lung-stones,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called — may  be  expectorated. 

(c)  Pneumonia. — An  important  though  secondary  place  is  occupied 
by  inflammation  of  the  alveoli  surrounding  the  tubercles,  which  becone 
filled  with  epithelioid  cells.  The  consolidation  may  extend  for  some  dis- 
tance about  the  tuberculous  foci  and  unite  them  into  areas  of  uniform  con- 
solidation. Although  in  some  instances  this  inflammatory  process  maybe 
simple,  in  others  it  is  undoubtedly  specific.  It  is  excited  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli  and  is  a  manifestation  of  their  action.  It  may  present  a  very  varied 
appearance ;  in  some  instances  resembling  closely  ordinary  red  hepatiap 
tion,  in  others  more  homogeneous  and  infiltrated,  the  so-called  infiltraim 
tuberculeuse  of  Laennec.  In  other  cases  the  contents  of  the  alveoli  un- 
dergo fatty  degeneration,  and  appear  on  the  cut  surface  as  opaqne  white 
or  yellowish- white  bodies.  In  early  phthisis  much  of  the  consolidation  ii 
due  to  this  pneumonic  infiltration,  which  may  surround  for  some  distance 
the  smaller  tuberculous  foci.  • 

{d)  Cavities. — A  vomica  is  a  cavity  in  the  lung  tissue,  produced  bj 
necrosis  and  ulceration.  It  differs  materially  from  the  brouchiectatic 
form.  The  process  usually  begins  in  the  wall  of  the  bronchus  in  a  tuber- 
culous area.  Dilatation  is  produced  by  retained  secretion,  and  necrosis  and 
ulceration  of  the  wall  occur  with  gradual  destruction  of  the  contiguous 
tissues.  By  extension  of  the  necrosis  and  ulceration  the  cavity  increases, 
contiguous  ones  unite,  and  in  an  affected  region  there  may  be  a  series  d 
small  excavations  communicating  with  a  bronchus.  In  nearly  all  instancee 
the  process  extends  from  the  bronchi,  though  it  is  possible  for  necroos 
and  softening  to  take  place  in  the  centre  of  a  caseous  area  without  pri- 
marv  involvement  of  the  bronchial  wall.  Three  forms  of  cavities  mavbe 
recognized : 

Tlie  fresh  nlccratire^  seen  in  acute  phthisis,  in  which  there  is  no 
limiting  nienibrano,  but  the  walls  are  made  up  of  softened,  necrotic,  and 
caseous  niiisses.  Small  voniicie  of  this  sort,  situated  just  beneath  the 
pleura,  may  rupture  and  cause  pneumothorax.  In  cases  of  acute  tuber- 
culo-pneuinunic  j)litlii.sis  they  may  be  large,  occupying  the  greater  portion 
of  the  u})per  lobe.  In  the  chronic  ulcerative  phthisis,  cavities  of  this  sort 
are  invariably  present  in  those  portions  of  the  lung  in  which  the  disease  is 
advancing.  At  tbe  apex  there  may  be  a  large  old  cavity  with  well-defined 
walls,  while  at  the  anterior  margin  of  the  upper  lobes,  or  in  the  apices  of 
the  lower  lobe,  there  are  recent  ulcerating  cavities  communicating  with 
the  bronrbi. 

(\irifi''s  with   frrU-dcfninl  walls. — A  majority  of  the  cavities  in  the 
chronic  form  of  phthisis  have  a  well-defined   limiting  membrane,  the 
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^jj^r  surface  of  which  constantly  produces  pus.  The  walls  are  crossed 
Ly  trabeculas  which  represent  remnants  of  bronchi  and  blood-vessels, 
g^^n  the  vomicae  with  the  well-defined  walls  extend  gradually  by  a  slow 
^^4^rom  and  destruction  of  the  contiguous  lung  tissue.  The  contents  are 
xisi^^^^y  purulent,  similar  in  character  to  the  grayish  nummular  sputa 
g^^^ghed  up  by  phthisical  patients.  Not  infrequently  the  membrane  is 
^g^43ular  or  it  may  be  hsBmorrhagic.  Occasionally,  when  gangrene  has 
Q(»oiirred  in  the  wall,  the  contents  are  horribly  foetid.  These  cavities  may 
QOC^VJ  *^®  greater  portion  of  the  apex,  forming  an  irregular  series  which 
cQjDinunicate  with  each  other  and  with  the  bronchi,  or  the  entire  upper 
lotpe  except  the  anterior  margin  may  be  excavated,  forming  a  thin-walled 
Q^yity.  In  rare  instances  the  process  has  proceeded  to  total  excavation  of 
the  lung,  not  a  remnant  of  which  remains,  except  perhaps  a  narrow  strip 
at  the  anterior  margin.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  a  young  girl,  the  cavity 
held  forty  fluidounces. 

Quiescent  Cavities. — When  quite  small  and  surrounded  by  dense  cica- 
tricial tissue  communicating  with  the  bronchi  they  form  the  cicatrices 
fistuleuses  of  Laennec.  Occasionally  one  apex  may  be  represented  by  a 
series  of  these  small  cavities,  surrounded  by  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The 
linii^g  membrane  of  these  old  cavities  may  be  quite  smooth,  almost  like 
a  mucous  membrane.     Cavities  of  any  size  do  not  heal  completely. 

Cases  are  often  seen  in  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  a  cavity  has 
heckled ;  but  the  signs  of  excavation  are  notoriously  uncertain,  and  there 
may  be  pectoriloquy  and  cavernous  sounds  with  gurgling,  resonant  rales 
in  All  Ai'^a  of  consolidation  close  to  a  large  bronchus. 

In  the  formation  of  vomicae  the  blood-vessels  gradually  become  closed 

w    SQ  obliterating  inflammation.     They  are  the  last  structures  to  yield 

aikd  may  be  completely  exposed  in  a  cavity,  even  when  the  circulation  is 

still  going  on  in  them.     Unfortunately,  the  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  which 

has  not  yet  been  obliterated  is  by  no  mean's  infrequent,  and  causes  profuse 

and  often  fatal  haBmorrhage.     Another  common  event  is  the  development 

of  uneurisms  on  the  arteries  running  in  the  walls  of  cavities.     These  may 

be    small,  bunch-like  dilatations,  or  they  may  form  cavities  the  size  of  a 

walnut  or  even  larger.      Rasmussen,  Douglas   Powell  and  others  have 

called  attention  to  their  importance  in  haemoptysis,  under  which  section 

tliej  are  dealt  with  more  fully. 

And  finally,  about  cavities  of  all  sorts,  the  connective  tissue  develops 
ancl  tends  to  limit  the  extent.  The  thickening  is  particularly  marked 
bexieath  the  pleura,  and  in  chronic  cases  an  entire  apex  may  be  converted 
into  a  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  enclosing  a  few  small  cavities. 

(«)  Pleura, — Practically,  in  all  cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  pleura  is 
involved.  Adhesions  take  place  which  may  be  thin  and  readily  torn,  or 
donse  and  firm,  uniting  layers  of  from  two  to  five  millimetres  in  thickness. 
LIB  pleurisy  may  be  simple,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  tuberculous,  and  mili- 
tubercles  or  caseous  masses  are  seen  in  the  thickened  pleural  mem- 
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brane.     Pleural  effusion  is  not  at  all  infrequent,  either  serous,  pnrolen^ 
or  haemorrhagie.     Pneumothorax  is  a  common  accident. 

(/)  Changes  in  the  smaller  bronchi  control  the  situation  in  the  eiih 
stages  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  and  play  an  important  rdle  throughoat  tit 
disease.  The  process  very  often  begins  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  tabs 
and  leads  to  caseation,  distention  with  products  of  inflammation,  anl 
broncho-pneumonia  of  the  lobules.  In  many  cases  the  yisible  implicatin 
of  the  bronchus  is  an  extension  upward  of  a  process  which  has  begun  ia 
the  smallest  bronchiole.  This  involvement  weakens  the  wall,  leading  ti 
bronchiectasis,  not  an  uncommon  event  in  phthisis.  The  mucous  men- 
brane  of  the  larger  bronchi,  which  is  usually  involved  in  a  chronic  catuiK 
is  more  or  less  swollen,  and  in  some  instances  ulcerate. 

{g)  The  bronchial  glands^  in  the  more  acute  cases,  are  swollen  ind 
(edematous.  Miliary  tubercles  and  caseous  foci  are  usually  present  Ii 
cases  of  chronic  phthisis  the  caseous  areas  are  common,  calcification  nuj 
occur,  and  not  infrequently  purulent  softening. 

(7^)  Changes  in  the  other  Organs. — Of  these,  tuberculosis  is  the  motf 
common.  In  my  series  of  autopsies  the  brain  presented  tubercnlooi 
lesions  in  31,  the  spleen  in  33,  the  liver  in  12,  the  kidneys  in  32,  the  intes- 
tines in  65,  and  the  pericardium  in  7.  Other  groups  of  lymphatic  glands 
besides  the  bronchial  may  be  aflectcd — the  cervical,  the  mediastinal,  and 
the  retro-peritonejd. 

Certain  degenerations  arc  common.  Amyloid  change  is  frequent  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys*  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines.  The 
liver  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  fatty  infiltration,  which  may  can* 
marked  enlargement.  The  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  in  advanced 
eases  and  is  responsible  in  great  part  for  the  troublesome  diarrhoea. 

Endocarditis  is  not  very  uncommon,  and  was  present  in  12  of  my 
j)ost-mortoms  and  in  '^7  of  Percy  Kidd's  500  cases.  Tubercles  maybe 
present  on  the  endocardium,  particularly  of  the  right  ventricle.  As 
pointed  out  by  Norman  C'hevers  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  writers,  the 
subjects  of  congenital  stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  very  frequently 
have  phtliisis. 

The  lanjnx  is  frequently  involved,  and  ulceration  of  the  vocal  coris 
and  destruction  of  tlie  epiglottis  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

Modes  of  Onset. — We  have  alreadv  seen  that  tuberculosis  of  the 
hings  may  occur  as  the  chief  part  of  a  general  infection,  or  may  set  in 
witli  symptoms  wliich  closely  simulate  acute  pneumonia.  In  th6  ordinaiy 
type  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  invasion  is  gradual  and  less  striking, 
hut  presents  an  extrac^rdinarily  ilivorse  picture,  so  that  the  practitioner  is 
often  led  into  error.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  these  types  of  on- 
set are  the  following :  (//)  With  dyspeptic  and  anwmic  symptoms^  forming 
a  largo  and  important  irronp.  The  patients  may  naturally  have  had  feeble 
digestion.  They  begin  to  show  marked  signs  of  dyspepsia  and  beoome 
pale,  lose  flesh,  an«l   look  chlorotic  before  any  pidmonary  symptoms  an 
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jn^nifest     (J)  With  chills  and  fever.    This  mode  of  onset  is  particularly 
y^Qportant  in  malarial  regions,  as  the  diagnosis  of  ordinary  intermittent 
fQ^&r  is  often  made,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  entirely  overlooked. 
1^    Philadelphia  it  was  very  common  to  have  patients  sent  to  hospital 
Q^posed  to  be  suffering  with  malaria,  who  had  well-developed  signs  of 
^^Ijnonary  tuberculosis,     {c)  Bronchitic  onset.    These  are  the  instances 
^j^ich  arise  in  what  the  patient  calls  a  neglected  cold.     The  patient  has 
^X"liaps  been  subject  to  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh,  and  has  been  liable  to 
^lc«  cold  readily ;  then  a  bronchial  cough  develops,  which  proves  intrac- 
^1>16.    Sometimes  the  bronchitic  symptoms  are  associated  with  wheezing, 
lilc^  i^^d  ai^thma.    The  development  in  these  instances  may  be  extremely 
{insidious  and,  without  any  special  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms 
Q^   increase  in  the  fever,  the  tuberculous  nature  of  the  trouble  may  be 
discovered  accidentally  by  the  examination  of  the  sputum,     {d)  Onset 
^th  hmmoptysis.    The  relation  of  haemoptysis  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
^ill   be  discussed  elsewhere.     The  haemoptysis  may  come  on  in  a  con- 
dition of  robust  health,  and  it  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happens  that 
the  pulmonary  symptoms  follow  rapidly.     In  other  cases  a  long  interval 
el^pBes.    Undoubtedly  these  are  cases  in  which  there  has  been  a  small 
j^^i^klized  lesion  in  the  lung  which  has  not  produced  constitutional  dis- 
tarl>^^c®'     {e)  Pleuritic  07iset.    This  may  be  a  dry  pleurisy,  developing  at 
tbe  fip^^  01*  i^  A  scapular  region,  or  in  some  instances  extending  generally. 
It  m^J  be  acute  pleurisy  with  effusion,  or  the  effusion  may  have  come  on 
I  Insidiously  without  any  acute  manifestations.     Phthisis  developed  in  a 
thii*d  of  ninety  cases  of  pleurisy  with  effusion,  the  subsequent  history  of 
^hich  wtw  followed  by  Bowditch.    (/)  With  laryngeal  symptoms.    In  rare 
instances  huskiness  and  loss  of  voice  are  the  symptoms  for  which  the  pa- 
tient seeks  advice,  and  the  epiglottis  or  cords  may  be  involved  in  a  well- 
characterized  tuberculosis  before  the  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  are  at  all 
clear.     It  is  in  these  instances  that  the  examination  of  the  sputa  is  of  the 
greatest  value. 

These  represent  the  usual  modes  of  onset  of  the  ordinary  chronic 
phthisis.     It  occasionally  happens  that  in  an  instance  with  an  acute  pneu- 
monic onset  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  subsides,  and,  instead  of  termi- 
aa.ting  as  a  majority  of  these  cases  do  within  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  the  case 
dr&^s  on  and  becomes  chromic. 

Symptoms. — In  discussing  the  symptoms  it  is  usual  to  divide  the 
disease  into  three  periods :  the  first  embracing  the  time  of  the  growth  and 
d  e^v^elopment  of  the  tubercles ;  the  second,  in  which  they  soften ;  and  the 
tihiird,  in  which  there  is  a  formation  of  cavities.  Unfortunately,  these  ana- 
tiorrkical  stages  can  not  be  satisfactorily  correlated  with  corresponding  clini- 
periods,  and  we  often  find  that  a  patient  in  the  third  stage  with  well- 
.xked  cavity  is  in  a  far  better  condition  and  has  greater  prospects  of  re- 
covery than  a  patient  in  the  first  stage  with  diffuse  consolidation.  It  is 
tl^orefore  better  perhaps  to  disregard  them  altogether. 
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1.  Local  Symptoms. — Pain  in  the  chest  may  be  early  and  troublesome 
or  absent  throughout.  It  is  usually  associated  with  pleurisy,  and  may  b( 
sharp  and  stabbing  in  character,  and  either  constant  or  felt  only  during 
coughing.  Perhaps  the  commonest  situation  is  in  the  lower  thoracic 
zone,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  beneath  the  scapula  or  referred  to  the 
apex.  The  attacks  may  recur  at  long  intervals.  Intercostal  neuralgia 
occasionally  develops  in  the  course  of  ordinary  phthisis. 

Cougli  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  present  in  the  majontj 
of  cases  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  or  distinctive 
about  it.  At  first  dry  and  hacking,  and  perhaps  scarcely  exciting  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  it  subsequently  becomes  looser,  more  constant, 
and  associated  with  a  glairy,  muco-purulent  expectoration.  lu  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease  the  cough  is  bronchial  in  its  origin.  When  cavities 
have  formed  it  becomes  more  paroxysmal,  and  is  most  marked  in  the 
morning  or  after  a  sleep.  Cough  is  not  a  constant  symptom,  howeTcr, 
and  a  patient  may  present  himself  with  well-marked  excavation  at  one 
apex  who  will  declare  that  he  has  had  little  or  no  cough.  So,  too,  there 
may  be  well-marked  physical  signs,  dulness  and  moist  sounds,  without 
either  expectoration  or  cough.  In  well-established  cases  the  nocturnal 
paroxysms  are  most  distressing  and  prevent  sleep.  The  cough  may  be  of 
such  persistence  and  severity  as  to  cause  vomiting,  and  the  patient  becomea 
rapidly  emaciated  from  loss  of  food. 

Sputum, — This  varies  greatly  in  amount  and  character  at  the  different 
stages  of  ordinary  phthisis.     There  are  cases  with  well-marked  local  signa 
at  one  apex,  with  slight  cough  and  moderately  high  fever,  without  from 
(lay  to  day  a  trace  of  expectoration.     So,  also,  there  are  instances  with  the 
most  extensive  consolidation  (caseous  pneumonia),  with  high  fever,  and,  aa 
in  a  recent  instance  under  observation  for  several  months,  without  enough 
expectoration  to  enable  an  examination  for  bacilli  to  be  made.     In  the 
early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  the  sputum  is  chiefly  catarrhal  and 
lias  a  glairy,  sago-like  a})peanince,  due  to  the  presence  of  alveolar  cells 
which  have  undergone  tlie  myelin  degeneration.     There  is  nothing  dis- 
tinctive or  peculiar  in  this  form  of  expectoration,  which  may  persist  for 
months  without  indicating  serious  trouble.     The  earliest  trace  of  charac- 
teristic sputnni  is  seen  in  the  presence  of  small  grayish  or  greenish-gray 
purulent  masses.     These,  when  coughed  up,  are  always  suggestive  and 
should  be  the  portions  picked  out  for  microscopical  examination.    Aa 
softening  conies  on,  the  expectoration  becomes  more  profuse  and  puru- 
lent, but  may  still  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  alveolar  epithelium. 
Finally,  when  cavities  exist,  the  sputa  assume  the  so-called  nummular 
form ;  each  mass  is  isolated,  flattened,  greenish-gray  in  color,  quite  airless, 
and  sinks  to  the  bottom  when  spat  into  water. 

By  the  microscopical  examination  of  the  si)utum  we  determine  whether 
the  process  is  tubenMdous,  and  wht'thiM*  softening  has  occurred.  For  /ti- 
berch  bacilli  the  Khrlich-WeiLTt'rt  method  is  the  best.     Eleven  centimetrei 
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qI  ^  saturated  solution  of  f  uchsin  in  absolute  alcohol  is  added  to  one  bun- 
(]red  centimetres  of  the  saturated  solution  of  commercial  aniline  oil  (made 
5y  shaking  up  the  oil  in  water  and  then  filtering).    This  should  be  made 
Ixes^  every  third  or  fourth  day.    A  small  bit  of  the  sputum  is  picked  out 
QXi  a  needle  or  platinum  wire  and  spread  thin  on  the  top-coTer  so  as  to 
0iiike  a  uniformly  thin  layer.     The  top-cover  is  slowly  dried  about  a  foot 
above  a  Bunsen  burner.    Sufficient  of  the  staining  fluid  is  then  dropped 
upon  the  top-cover,  which  is  held  at  a  little  distance  above  the  flame  un- 
til the  fluid  boils.     The  staining  fluid  is  then  washed  off  in  distilled  water 
or  put  under  the  tap,  decolorized  in  thirty  per  cent  nitric-acid  fluid,  again 
trashed  off  in  water,  and  mounted  on  the  slide.     In  doubtful  cases  the 
long  process  is  used,  the  cover-slips  remaining  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
stain.     The  bacilli  are  seen  as  elongated,  slightly  curved,  red  rods,  some- 
tioies  presenting  a  beaded  appearance.     They  are  frequently  in  groups  of 
three  or  four,  but  the  number  varies  considerably.     Only  one  or  two  may 
be   found  in  a  preparation,  or,  in  some  instances,  they  are  so  abundant 
that  the  entire  field  is  occupied. 

The  presence  of  these  bacilli  in  the  sputum  is  an  infallible  indication 
qT  the  existence  of  tuberculosis. 

Sometimes  they  are  found  only  after  repeated  examination.  They 
m^y  ^  abundant  early  in  the  disease  and  are  usually  numerous  in  the 
j2^fi:imular  sputum  of  the  later  stages. 

Elastic  tissue  may  be  derived  from  the  bronchi,  the  alveoli,  or  from 
tli^    arterial  coats ;  and  naturally  the  appearance  of  the  tissue  will  vary 
,^^jt;ti  the  locality  from  which  it  comes.     In  the  examination  for  this  it  is 
necessary  to  boil  the  sputum  with  caustic  potash.     For  years  I  have 
►d  a  simple  plan  which  was  shown  to  me  at  the  London  Hospital  by 
^\tr  Andrew  Clark.     This  method  depends  upon  the  fact  that  in  almost 
jl    instances  if  the  sputum  is  spread  in  a  sufficiently  thin  layer  the  frag- 
ments of  elastic  tissue  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.     The  thick,  puru- 
leTit  portions  are  placed  upon  a  glass  plate  fifteen  by  fifteen  centimetres 
and  flattened  into  a  thin  layer  by  a  second  glass  plate  ten  by  ten  centi- 
metres.    In  this  compressed  grayish  layer  between  the  glass  slips  any 
fragments  of  elastic  tissue  show  on  a  black  background  as  grayish-yellow 
spots  and  can  either  be  examined  at  once  under  a  low  power  or  the  upper- 
most piece  of  glass  is  slid  along  until  the  fragment  is  exposed,  when  it  is 
picked  out  and  placed  upon  the  ordinary  microscopic  slide.     Fragments 
of    bread  and  collections  of  milk-globules  may  also  present  an  opaque 
white  appearance,  but  with  a  little  practice  they  can  readily  be  recog- 
nized.   Fragments  of  epithelium  from  the  tongue,  infiltrated  with  micro- 
cocci, are  still  more  deceptive,  but  the  microscope  at  once  shows  the  dif- 
ference. 

The  bronchial  elastic  tissue  forms  an  elongated  network,  or  two  or 

three  long,  narrow  fibres  are  found  close  together.     From  the  blood-ves- 

a  somewhat  similar  form  mav  be  seen  and  occasionally  a  distinct 
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sheeting  is  found  as  if  it  had  come  from  the  iutima  of  a  good-sized  ar- 
tery. The  elastic  tissue  of  the  alveolar  wall  is  quite  distinctive ;  the  fibres 
are  branched  and  often  show  the  outline  of  the  arrangement  of  the  air 
cells.  The  elastic  tissue  from  bronchus  or  alveoli  indicates  exteosiTe 
erosion  of  a  tube  and  softening  of  the  lung-tissue. 

Another  occasional  constituent  of  the  sputum  is  blood,  which  may  be 
present  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the  expectoration  in  haBmoptysis  or 
may  simply  tinge  the  sputum.  In  chronic  cases  with  large  cavities,  in 
addition  to  bacteria,  various  forms  of  fungi  may  develop,  of  which  the 
aspergillus  is  the  most  important.     Sarcinae  may  also  occur. 

The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  varies.  In  rapidly  advancing 
cases,  with  much  cough,  it  may  reach  as  high  as  five  hundred  cubic  centi- 
metres in  the  day.  In  cases  with  large  cavities  the  chief  amount  is 
brought  up  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  of  tuberculous  patients 
usually  has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  and  occasionally  it  is  fetid,  owing  to 
decomposition  in  tlie  cavities. 

Hcemopii/sis. — Haemoptysis  is  met  with  either  early  in  the  disease,  be- 
fore there  are  physical  signs,  or  during  the  course  of  the  affection  when 
there  is  softening  or  excavation.  A  majority  of  the  haemorrhages  belioTed 
to  be  precursory  are  really  due  to  already  existing  disease  of  the  lung,  and 
there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  opinion,  so  long  held,  that  phthisis 
can  originate  directly  from  hemoptysis.  The  blood  may  be  either  pure 
or  mixed  with  sputum.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  these  two 
forms.  When  the  sputa  are  simply  tinged  or  the  blood  is  admixed,  it 
comes,  in  all  probability,  from  hyperaemic  bronchial  mucosa  or  locally 
congested  areas  of  hiug-tissue ;  but  the  brisk  haemorrhage  in  which  the 
blood  comes  up  in  mouthfuls  is  always  due  to  erosion  of  vessels,  small  or 
large,  in  the  process  of  softening,  or,  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease, 
comes  from  the  erosion  of  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  or  from  a 
ruptured  aneurism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  cavity.  This  latter  is  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  the  fatal  haemorrhage  in  consumption. 

Dyspnoea  is  not  a  common  accompaniment  of  ordinary  phthisis.     The 
greater  part  of  one  lung  may  be  diseased  and  local  trouble  exist  at  the 
other  apex  without  any  shortness  of  breath.     Even  in  the  paroxysms  of 
very  high  fever  the  respirations  may  not  be  much  increased.     Bapid  ad- 
vance, as  of  a  broncho-pneumonic  process,  or  the  development  of  miliary 
tubercles  throughout  the  lung,  causes  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
respirations.    A  degree  of  dyspnani  loading  to  cyanosis  is  almost  unknown, 
apart  from  extensive  invasion  of  the  sound  portions  by  miliary  tubercles. 
One  reason  why  there  is  so  little  shortness  of  breath  in  phthisis  is  that 
there  is  always  a  moderate  grade  of  anieniia,  and  the  diminished  lung- 
space  is  sutlicicnt  to  supi)ly  oxygon  to  the  rculucod  number  of  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

2.  General  Symptoms, — Fever, — To  got  a  correct  idea  of  the  tempera- 
ture range  in  ])ulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  necessary,  as  Ringer  pointed 
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oU^  to  make  tolerably  frequent  observations.    The  usual  8  A.  m.  and  8  p.  m. 
^^ord  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  deceptive,  giving  neither  the 
Ixiimum  nor  maximum.    The  former  usually  occurs  between  2  and  6  A.  M. 
,  d  the  latter  between  2  and  6  p.  m. 

A  recognition  of  various  forms  of  fever,  viz.,  of  tuberculization,  of 
^o^i^tion,  and  of  absorption,  emphasizes  the  anatomical  stages  of  growth, 
g^f  tening  and  cavity  formation ;  but  practically  such  a  division  is  of  little 
\x&^  as  in  a  majority  of  cases  these  processes  are  going  on  together. 

Fever  is  the  most  important  initial  symptom  and  throughout  the  entire 

cou^^  the  thermometer  is  the  most  trustworthy  guide  as  to  the  progress 

of  the  affection.    With  pyrexia  a  patient  loses  in  weight  and  strength, 

jxid  the  local  disease  usually  progresses.    The  periods  of  apyrexia  are 

those  of  gain  in  weight  and  strength  and  in  limitation  of  the  local  lesion. 

It    by  no  means  necessarily  follows  that  a  patient  with  tuberculosis  has 

pyrexia.    There  may  be  quite  extensive  disease  without  coexisting  fever. 

j^t  the  moment  of  writing,  I  have  eighteen  instances  of  chronic  phthisis 

iind-or  observation,  of  whom  ten  are  practically  free  from  fever ;  but  in  the 

e^tx^y  stage,  when  tubercles  are  developing  and  caseous  areas  are  in  pro- 

(*^ja&   of  formation  and  when  softening  is  in  progress,  fever  is  a  constant 

gj^rrmptom.    It  was  present  in  one  hundred  consecutive  cases  at  my  dis- 

pc^zi  sary  service. 

Two  types  of  fever  are  seen — the  remittent  and  the  intermittent. 
'j^lE^^se  may  occur  indifferently  in  the  early  or  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
c3  is-^^^se  or  may  alternate  with  each  other,  a  variability  which  depends  upon 
fact  that  phthisis  is  a  progressive  disease  and  that  all  stages  of  lesions 
,y  be  found  in  a  single  lung.  Special  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the 
;^  particularly  in  malarial  regions,  that  tuberculosis  may  set  in  with  a 
-cr  typically  intermittent  in  character — a  daily  chill,  with  subsequent 
and  sweat.  In  Montreal,  where  malaria  is  practically  unknown, 
is  was  always  regarded  as  a  suggestive  symptom ;  but  in  Philadelphia 
c3  Baltimore,  where  ague  prevails,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  yearly 
►res  of  cases  of  early  tuberculosis  are  treated  for  ague.  These  are  often 
that  pursue  a  rapid  course.  The  fever  of  onset — tuberculization — 
be  almost  continuous,  with  slight  daily  exacerbations;  and  at  any 
me  during  the  course  of  chronic  phthisis,  if  there  is  rapid  extension, 
remissions  become  less  marked. 

A  remittent  fever,   in  which   the  temperature  is  constantly  above 

but  drops  two  or  three  degrees  toward  morning,  is  not  uncommon 

the  middle  and  later  stages  and  is  usually  associated  with  softening 

extension  of  the  disease.     Here,  too,  a  simple  morning  and  evening 

^gister  may  give  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  as  to  the  range  of  the  fever. 

^Vi til  breaking  down  of  the  lung-tissue  and  formation  of  cavities,  associ- 

sktod  as  these  processes  always  are  with  suppuration  and  with  more  or  less 

83rstemic  contamination,  the  fever  assumes  a  characteristically  intermittent 

liectic  type.    For  a  large  part  of  the  day  the  patient  is  not  only  afebrile. 
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but  the  temperature  ia  subnormal.  In  the  annexed  two-hourly  chut, 
from  a  case  of  chronic  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  seen  tliatfiom 
10  p.  M.  to  8  or  Vi  A.  H.,  tlio  temperature  continuouslj  tell  and  reached 
OS  low  as  95°.  A  alow  rise  then  took  place  through  the  late  morning  md 
early  afternoon  hours  and  readied  its  maximum  between  6  and  10  F.  L 
As  shown  in  tlic  chart  there  were  in  the  three  daya  about  forty-thm 
houre  of  p)Texia  and  twenty-nine  hours  of  apyreiia.     The  rapid  M  d 


Chart  XIII.— Three  days.    Chronic  tDberca)(«i& 


hours  is  usually  associated  with 
which  \s  a  typical  fever  of  septic 
3  of  cavity  formation  and  softening 


the  temperature  in  the  early 
sweating.     This  hectic,  a^  it  is  ciilleii, 
infoctiiiii,  is  met  wilh  ivlicn  the  jiroccss 
is  advanced  and  cxtcndiiiir. 

A  continuous  foviT  witli  remissions  of  not  more  than  a  degree,  derelop- 
ing  in  the  eonrse  nf  pulnionary  tuberculosis.  i,s  suggestive  of  acute  pneo- 
monia.  AVlien  u  twn-liourly  oliart  is  made,  the  remlasions  even  in  acnts 
tuberculous  pneumonia  are  usually  well  marked.     A  continued  fever,  mieb 
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18  is  seen  in  the  first  week  of  typhoid,  or  in  some  cases  of  inflammation 
of  the  lung,  is  rare  in  tuberculosis. 

Sweafifig. — Drenching  perspirations  are  common  in  phthisis  and  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  the  disease.  They  occur 
usually  at  night,  or  at  any  time  in  the  day  when  the  patient  sleeps.  They 
may  come  on  early  in  the  disease,  but  are  more  persistent  and  frequent 
after  cavities  have  formed.     Some  patients  escape  altogether. 

The  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency,  especially  when  the  fever  is  high. 
It  is  often  remarkably  full,  though  soft  and  compressible.  Pulsation  may 
sometimes  be  seen  in  the  capillaries  and  in  the  veins  on  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Emaciation  is  a  pronounced  feature.  The  loss  of  weight  is  gradual 
but,  if  the  disease  is  extending,  progressive.  The  scales  give  one  of  the 
best  indications  of  the  progress  of  the  case. 

3.  Physical  Signs. — (a)  Inspection. — The  shape  of  the  chest  is  often 
suggestive,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
may  be  met  with  in  chests  of  any  build.  Practically,  however,  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  the  thorax  is  long  and  narrow,  with  very 
wide  intercostal  spaces,  the  ribs  more  vertical  in  direction  and  the  costal 
angle  very  narrow.  The  scapulae  are  "  winged,"  a  point  noted  by  Hip- 
pocrates. Another  type  of  chest  which  is  very  common  is  that  which  is 
flattened  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.  The  costal  cartilages  may  be 
prominent  and  the  sternum  depressed.  Occasionally  the  lower  sternum 
forms  a  deep  concavity,  the  so-called  funnel  breast  (Trichter-Brust),  In- 
spection gives  valuable  information  in  all  stages  of  the  disease.  Special 
examination  should  be  made  of  the  clavicular  regions  to  see  if  one  clavicle 
stands  out  more  distinctly  than  the  other,  or  if  the  spaces  above  or  below 
it  are  more  marked.  Defective  expansion  at  one  apex  is  an  early  and  im- 
portant sign.  The  condition  of  expansion  of  the  lower  zone  of  the  thorax 
may  be  well  estimated  by  inspection.  The  condition  of  the  praecordia 
should  also  be  noted,  as  a  wide  area  of  impulse,  particularly  in  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  interspaces,  often  results  from  disease  of  the  left  apex. 
From  a  point  behind  the  patient,  looking  over  the  shoulders,  one  can 
often  better  estimate  the  relative  expansion  of  the  apices. 

(h)  Palpation, — Deficiency  in  expansion  at  the  apices  or  bases  is  per- 
haps best  gauged  by  placing  the  hands  in  the  subclavicular  spaces  and 
then  in  the  lateral  regions  of  the  chest  and  asking  the  patient  to  draw 
slowly  a  full  breath.  Standing  behind  the  patient  and  placing  the 
thumbs  in  the  supraclavicular  and  the  fingers  in  the  infraclavicular 
spaces  one  can  judge  accurately  as  to  the  relative  mobility  of  the  two 
sides.  Disease  at  an  apex,  though  early  and  before  dulness  is  at  all 
marked,  may  be  indicated  by  deficient  expansion.  On  asking  the  patient 
to  count,  the  tactile  fremitus  is  increased  wherever  there  is  local  growth  of 
tubercle  or  extensive  caseation.  In  comparing  the  apices  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  normally  the  fremitus  is  strongei   at  tlic  right  than 
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at  the  left.  So  too  at  the  base,  when  there  is  consolidation  of  the  lung, 
the  fremitus  is  increased ;  whereas,  if  there  is  pleural  effosion,  it  ii 
diminished  or  absent.  In  the  later  stages,  when  cavities  form,  the  tactile 
fremitus  is  usually  much  exaggerated  over  them.  When  the  plennia 
greatly  thickened  the  fremitus  may  be  somewhat  diminished. 

(n)  Percussion, — Tubercles,  inflammatory  products,  fibroid  changes, 
and  cavities  produce  important  changes  in  the  pulmonary  resonance. 
There  may  be  localized  disease,  even  of  some  extent,  without  indacing 
much  alteration ;  as  when  the  tubercles  are  scattered  and  have  lur-con- 
taining  tissue  between  them.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  signs 
is  defective  resonance  upon  and  above  a  clavicle.  In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  all  cases  of  phthisis  the  dulness  is  first  noted  in  these  regions 
The  comparison  between  the  two  sides  should  be  made  also  when  the 
breath  is  held  after  a  full  inspiration,  as  the  defective  resonance  may  then 
be  more  clearly  marked.  In  the  early  stages  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
higher  in  pitch  and  may  require  an  experienced  ear  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence. In  recent  consolidation  from  caseous  pneumonia  the  percussion 
note  often  has  a  tubular  or  tympanitic  quality.  A  wooden  dulness  is 
rarely  heard  except  in  old  cases  with  extensive  fibroid  change  at  the  apex 
or  base.  Over  large,  thin- walled  cavities  at  the  apex  the  so-called  cracked- 
pot  sound  may  be  obtained.  In  thin  subjects  the  percussion^ should  be 
carefully  practisi^  in  the  supraspinous  fossas  and  the  interscapular  space, 
as  they  correspon^l  to  very  important'  areas  early  involved  in  the  disease.* 
In  cases  with  numerous  separated  cavities  at  the  apex,  without  much 
fibroid  tissue  or  thickening  of  the  pleura,  the  percussion  note  may  show 
little  change,  and  the  contrast  between  the  signs  obtained  on  auscultation 
and  percussion  is  most  marked. 

(d)  Auscultation, — Feeble  breath-sounds  are  among  the  most  charac- 
teristic early  signs,  since  not  as  much  air  enters  the  tubes  and  vesicles  of 
the  affected  area.     It  is  well  at  first  always  to  compare  carefully  the  cor- 
responding points  on  the  two  sides  of  the  chest  without  asking  the  patient 
either  to  draw  a  deep  breath  or  to  cough.     With  early  apical  disease  the 
inspiration  on  quiet  breathing  may  be  scarcely  audible.     Expiration  is 
usually  j)rolunged.    On  tlio  other  hand  there  are  cases  in  which  the  earliest 
sign  is  a  harsh,  rude,  respiratory  murmur.     On  deep  breathing  it  is  fre- 
quently to  be  noted  that  inspiration  is  jerking  or  wavy,  the  so-called  "  cog- 
wlieel "  rhythm  ;  which,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  tuberculosis. 
With  extension  of  the  disease  tlie  inspiratory  murmur  is  harsh,  and,  when 
consolidation  occurs,  whilting  and  bronchial.     With  these  changes  in  the 
character  of  the  murmur  there  are  rales,  due  to  the  accompanying  bron- 
chitis.    They  may  be  heard  only  on  deep  inspiration  or  on  coughing,  and 
early  in  the  disease  are  often  crackling  in  character.     When  softening 
occurs  they  are  louder  and  have  a  bubbling,  sometimes  a  characteristic 
clicking  quality.     Those  "  moist  sounds,"  avS  they  are  called,  when  asso- 
ciated with  change  in  the  percussion  resonance  are  extremely  suggestive. 
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When  cavities  form,  the  r&les  are  loader,  more  gurgh'og,  and  resonant  in 
quality.  When  there  is  consolidation  of  any  extent  the  breath-sounds  are 
tubular,  and  in  the  large  excavations  loud  and  cavernous,  or  have  an  am- 
phoric quality.  In  the  unaffected  portions  of  the  lobe  and  in  the  opposite 
lung  the  breath-sounds  may  be  harsh  and  even  puerile.  The  vocal  reso- 
nance is  usually  increased  in  all  stages  of  the  process,  and  bronchophony 
and  pectoriloquy  are  met  with  in  the  regions  of  consolidation  and  over 
cavities.  Pleuritic  friction  may  be  present  at  any  stage  and,  as  mentioned 
before,  occurs  very  early.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  a  marked  feature 
throughout  When  the  lappet  of  lung  over  the  heart  is  involved  there 
may  be  a  pleuro-pericardial  friction,  and  when  this  area  is  consolidated 
there  may  be  curious  clicking  rdles  synchronous  with  the  heart-beat,  due 
to  the  compression  by  the  heart  of,  and  the  expulsion  of  air  from,  this 
portion.  An  interesting  auscultatory  sign,  met  most  commonly  in  phthisis, 
is  the  so-called  cardio-respiratory  murmur,  a  whiffing  systolic  bruit  due  to 
the  propulsion  of  air  out  of  the  tubes  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  It  is 
best  heard  during  inspiration  and  in  the  antero-lateral  regions  of  the  chest. 

A  systolic  murmur  is  frequently  heard  in  the  subclavian  artery  on 
either  side,  the  pulsation  of  which  may  be  very  visible.  The  murmur  is 
in  all  probability  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  by  the  thickened  pleura. 

The  signs  of  cavity  may  be  here  briefly  enumerated. 

(a)  When  there  is  not  much  thickening  of  the  pleura  or  condensation 
of  the  surrounding  lung-tissue,  the  percussion  sound  may  be  full  and 
clear,  resembling  the  normal  note.  More  commonly  there  is  defective 
resonance  or  a  tympanitic  quality  which  may  at  times  be  purely  amphoric. 
The  pitch  of  the  percussion  note  changes  over  a  cavity  when  the  mouth 
is  opened  or  closed  (Wintrich's  sign),  or  it  may  be  brought  out  more 
clearly  on  change  of  position.  The  cracked-pot  sound  is  only  obtainable 
over  tolerably  large  cavities  with  thin  walls.  It  is  best  elicited  by  a  firm, 
quick  stroke,  the  patient  at  the  time  having  the  mouth  open.  In  those 
rare  instances  of  almost  total  excavation  of  one  lung  the  percussion  note 
may  be  amphoric  in  quality,  {b)  On  auscultation  the  so-called  cavernous 
sounds  are  heard :  (1)  Various  grades  of  modified  breathing — blowing  or 
tubular,  cavernous  or  amphoric.  There  may  be  a  curiously  sharp  hissing 
sound,  as  if  the  air  was  passing  from  a  narrow  opening  into  a  wide  space. 
In  very  large  cavities  both  inspiration  and  expiration  may  be  typically 
amphoric.  (2)  There  are  coarse  bubbling  rales  which  have  a  resonant 
quality,  and  on  coughing  may  have  a  metallic  or  ringing  character.  On 
coughing  they  are  often  loud  and  gurgling.  In  very  large  thin- walled 
cavities,  and  more  rarely  in  medium-sized  cavities,  surrounded  by  recent 
consolidation,  the  rdles  may  have  a  distinctly  amphoric  echo,  simulating 
those  of  pneumothorax.  There  are  dry  cavities  in  which  no  rales  are 
heard.  (3)  The  vocal  resonance  is  greatly  intensified  and  whispered 
pectoriloquy  is  clearly  heard.  In  large  apical  cavities  the  heart-sounds 
are  well  heard,  and  occasionally  there  may  be  an  intense  systolic  murmur. 
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probably  always  transmitted  to,  and  not  produced,  as  has  been  snppoeed, 
in  the  cavity  itself. 

Pseudo-cavernous  signs  may  be  caused  by  an  area  of  consolidation 
near  a  large  bronchus.  The  condition  may  be  most  deceptive — the  high- 
pitched  or  tympanic  percussion  note,  the  tubular  or  cavernous  breathing, 
and  the  resonant  rales,  simulate  closely  those  of  cavity. 

4.  Symptoms  referable  to  other  Organs.— («)  Cardio-vascuhir.—Thi 
retraction  of  the  left  upper  lobe  exposes  a  large  area  of  the  heart  In 
thin-chested  subjects  there  may  be  pulsation  in  the  second,  third,  ud 
fourth  interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  Sometimes  with  much  retraction 
of  the  left  upper  lobe  the  heart  is  drawn  up.  A  systolic  murmur  over  the 
pulmonary  area  is  common  in  all  stages  of  phthisis.  Apical  murmuTB  an 
also  not  infrequent  and  may  be  extremely  rough  and  harsh  without  neo» 
sarily  indicating  that  endocarditis  is  present.  The  association  of  heart- 
disease  with  phthisis  is  not,  however,  very  uncommon.  As  already  men- 
tioned, there  were  twelve  instances  of  endocarditis  in  216  autopsies.  Th« 
arterial  tension  is  usually  low  in  phthisis  and  the  capillary  resistance  les- 
sened so  that  the  pulse  is  often  full  and  soft  even  in  the  later  stages  d 
the  disease.  The  capillary  pulse  is  not  infrequently  met  with,  and  pulsa- 
tion of  the  veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand  is  occasionally  to  be  seen. 

{b)  Blood  Glandular  System,  —  The  early  anaemia  has  already  been 
noted.  It  is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  a  chloro-anaemia,  and  the 
blood-count  rarely  sinks  below  two  million  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  blood-plates  are,  as  a  rule,  enormously  increased  and  are  seen  in 
the  withdrawn  blood  as  the  so-called  Schultze's  granule  masses. 

(c)  GastrO'intestinal  System. — The  tongue  is  usually  furred,  but  may 
be  clean  and  red.  Small  aphthous  ulcers  are  sometimes  distressing.  A 
red  line  on  the  gums,  a  symptom  to  which  at  one  time  much  attention  was 
paid  as  a  special  feature  of  phthisis,  occurs  in  other  cachectic  states.  Ex- 
tensive tuberculous  disease  of  the  pharynx,  associated  with  similar  affec- 
tion of  the  larynx,  may  interfere  seriously  with  deglutition  and  prove  a 
very  distressing  and  intractable  symptom. 

Of  late,  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  gastric  symptoms  of  this 
affection.  Tuberculous  disea.se  is  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  undoubted 
specimen  from  a  case  which  Musser  has  reported.*  Ulceration  may  occur 
as  an  accidental  complication  and  multiple  catarrhal  ulcers  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Interstitial  and  parenchymatous  changes  in  the  mucosa  are  com- 
mon (possibly  a.^sociated  with  tlie  venous  stasis)  and  lead  to  atrophy,  but 
these  cannot  always  be  connoted  with  the  symptoms,  and  they  may  be 
found  when  not  expected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  gastric  symp- 
toms have  been  most  persistent,  the  mucosa  may  show  very  little  change. 
It  is  impossible  always  to  refer  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  con- 
sumption to  local  conditions.     The  hectic  fever  and  the  neurotic  influ- 
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ences,  npon  which  Immermann  lays  much  stress,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, as  they  play  an  important  rok.  The  organ  is  often  dilated,  and  to 
muscular  insufficiency  alone  may  be  due  some  of  the  cases  of  dyspepsia. 
The  condition  of  the  gastric  secretion  is  not  constant,  and  the  reports  are 
discordant.  In  the  early  stages  there  may  be  hyperacidity ;  later,  a  de- 
ficiency of  acid. 

Anorexia  is  often  a  marked  symptom  at  the  onset ;  there  may  be  positive 
loathing  of  food,  and  even  small  quantities  cause  nausea.  Sometimes  with- 
out any  nausea  or  distress  after  eating  the  feeding  of  the  patient  is  a  daily 
battle.  When  practicable,  Debove's  forced  alimentation  is  of  great  benefit 
in  such  cases.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  though  occasionally  troublesome  at 
an  early  period,  are  more  marked  in  the  later  stages.  The  latter  may  be 
caused  by  the  severe  attacks  of  coughing.  S.  H.  Habershon  refers  to  four 
different  causes  the  vomiting  in  phthisis :  (1)  central,  as  from  tuberculous 
meningitis ;  (2)  pressure  on  the  vagi  by  caseous  glands ;  (3)  stimulation 
from  the  peripheral  branches  of  the  vagus,  either  pulmonary,  pharyngeal, 
or  gastric ;  and  (4)  mechanical  causes. 

Of  the  intestinal  symptoms  diarrhoea  is  the  most  serious.  It  may 
come  on  early,  but  is  more  usually  a  symptom  of  the  later  stages,  and 
is  associated  with  ulceration,  particularly  of  the  large  bowel.  Extensive 
ulceration  of  the  ileum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhoea.  The  associated 
catarrhal  condition  may  account  in  part  for  it,  and  in  some  instances  the 
amyloid  degeneration  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

((1)  Xervous  System. — (1)  Focal  lesions  due  to  the  development  of 
coarse  tubercles  and  areas  of  tuberculous  meningo-encephalitis.  Aphasia, 
for  instance,  may  result  from  the  growth  of  meningeal  tubercles  in  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius,  or  even  hemiplegia  may  develop.  The  solitary  tuber- 
cles are  more  common  in  the  chronic  phthisis  of  children.  (2)  Basilar 
meningitis  is  an  occasional  complication.  It  may  be  confined  to  the 
brain,  though  more  commonly  it  is  a  (3)  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which 
may  come  on  in  persons  without  well-developed  local  signs  in  the  chest. 
Twice  have  I  known  strong,  robust  men  brought  into  hospital  with  signs 
of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  whom  the  existence  of  pulmonary  disease 
was  not  discovered  until  the  post-mortem.  (4)  Peripheral  neuritis.  This 
is  not  frequent,  and  has  occurred  but  five  times  in  the  large  number  of 
consumptives  who  have  come  under  my  observation  during  the  past  seven 
years.  It  is  nearly  always  an  extensor  paralysis  of  the  arm  or  leg,  more 
commonly  the  latter,  causing  foot-drop.  It  is  usually  a  late  manifes- 
tation. (5)  Mental  symptoms.  It  was  noted,  even  by  the  older  writers, 
that  consumptives  had  a  peculiarly  hopeful  temperament,  and  the  spes 
phthisica  forms  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Patients  with  ex- 
tensive cavities,  high  fever,  and  too  weak  to  move  will  often  make  plans 
for  the  future  and  confidently  expect  to  recover. 

Apai-t  from  tuberculosis  of  the  brain,  there  is  sometimes  in  chronic 
phthisis  a  form  of  insanity  not  unlike  that  which  develops  in  the  conva- 
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lescence  from  acute  afTcctions.  The  whole  question  of  the  mutual  relation 
of  insanity  and  phthisis  is  dealt  with  at  length  in  Mickle^s  Gnlstonia 
lectures. 

(e)  A  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  mammary  gland  may  occnr  ii 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,*  most  commonly  in  males.  It  may  only  be  on  d» 
affected  side.  Two  cases  came  under  my  notice  at  the  University  Hoepiul, 
Philadelphia,  both  in  young  males.  It  is  a  chronic  interstitial,  non-taber- 
culous  mammitis  (Allot). 

(/)  GenitO'iirinary  System. — The  urine  presents  no  special  pecnliaii- 
ties  in  amount  or  constituents.  Fever,  however,  has  a  marked  influenoe 
upon  it.  Albumen  is  met  with  frequently  and  may  be  associated  witk 
the  fever,  or  is  the  result  of  definite  changes  in  the  kidneys.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  more  abundant  and  more  curd-like.  Amyloid  disease  of  the 
kidneys  is  not  uncommon.  Its  presence  is  shown  by  albumen  and  tube- 
casts  in  the  urine,  and  sometimes  by  a  great  increase  in-  the  amonnt  of 
urine.  In  other  instances  there  is  dropsy,  and  the  patients  have  all  tlie 
characteristic  features  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 

Pus  in  the  urine  may  be  due  to  disease  ol  the  bladder  or  of  the 
pelves  of  the  kidneys.  In  some  instances  the  entire  urinary  tract  is  in- 
volved. In  pulmonary  phthisis,  however,  extensive  tuberculous  disease  ii 
rarely  found  in  the  urinary  organs.  Bacilli  may  occasionally  be  detected 
in  the  pus.  Ha?maturia  is  not  a  very  common  symptom.  It  may  occnr 
occasionally  as  a  result  of  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  which  passes  off  and 
leaves  the  urine  albuminous.  In  other  instances  it  results  from  disease  of 
the  pelvis  or  of  the  bladder,  and  is  associated  either  with  early  tuberca- 
losis  of  the  mucous  membranes  or  more  commonly  with  ulceration. 

{y)  Cutaneous  System, — The  skin  is  often  dry  and  harsh.  Locil 
tubercles  occasionally  develop  on  the  hands.  There  may  be  pigmentanr 
staining,  the  chloasma  phthisicorum^  which  is  more  common  when  the 
peritonivum  is  involved.  Upon  the  chest  and  back  the  brown  stains  of 
the  pityriasis  versicolor  are  very  frequent.  The  hair  of  the  head  and 
beard  may  become  dry  and  lanky.  The  terminal  phalanges,  in  chronic 
eases,  become  clubbed  and  the  nails  incurvated — the  Hippocratic  fingers-f 
A  remarkable  and  unusual  complication  is  general  emphysema,  which  may 
result  from  ulceration  of  an  adherent  lung  or  perforation  of  the  lar3mx. 

Diagnosis. — When  well  advanced  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  tuberculous  phthisis,  for  the  sputum  gives  positive  informa- 
tion, and  the  physi(»al  si^rns  of  local  disease  are  well  marked.  The  bacilli 
^ive  an  infallible  indication  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis  and  mav  be 

m 

found  in  th(!  sputum  before  the  physical  signs  are  at  all  definite.     On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  cases  in  which,  even 


♦  Allot,  Paris  Thesis.  ISS?. 

f  "  ^lorlK)  pn)«rnHlit'nt<\  corpus  maoresc'it  pra'ter  crura:   haec  autem  tument  et 
pedes,  et  ungues  conionpieiitur*'  (Hippocrates). 
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with  tolerably  well-defined  physical  signs,  the  sputum  is  extremely  scanty 
and  many  examinations  may  be  required  to  detect  tubercle  bacilli.  So 
essential  is  the  examination  of  the  sputum  in  the  early  diagnosis  of  phthi- 
sis that  I  would  earnestly  insist  upon  the  more  frequent  employment  of 
this  method.  There  is  no  excuse  now  for  its  omission,  since,  if  the  prac- 
titioner has  not  command  of  the  necessary  technique,  there  are  labora- 
tories in  many  parts  of  the  country  at  which  the  examination  can  be  made. 
Early  detection  is,  of  vital  importance^  as  successful  treatment  depends 
upon  the  measures  taken  before  the  lung  is  extensively  involved. 

The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  in  the  sputum  is  an  indication  of  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung-tissue.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  it  is  indicative,  too, 
of  tuberculous  disease.  It  also  may  be  found  early,  before  the  physical 
signs  are  well  marked.  Its  detection  is  easy  by  the  above-mentioned 
method,  not  requiring  high  powers  of  the  microscope.  In  cases  of  early 
haemoptysis,  before  there  is  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  or  even 
local  signs,  it  is  very  important  to  make  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
sputum,  from  which  mucoid  and  purulent  portions  may  be  picked  out  for 
examination.  Witli  localized  and  persistent  signs  in  one  lung,  cough, 
fever,  and  loss  of  flesh,  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  dubious.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  to  what  an  extent  the  local  process  may  sometimes  proceed  with- 
out disturbance  of  health  sufficient  to  excite  the  alarm  of  the  physician  or 
friends.  There  are  puzzling  cases  with  localized  physical  signs  at  one  apex, 
chiefly  moist  r&les,  rarely  any  percussion  changes,  perhaps  slight  fever,  and 
a  glairy  expectoration  containing  numerous  alveolar  cells.  I  have  seen 
seTeral  cases  of  this  kind  which  have  been  for  a  time  very  obscure,  and  in 
which  repeated  examinations  failed  to  detect  either  bacilli  or  elastic  tissue. 
They  seem  to  be  instances  of  local  catarrhal  trouble  in  the  smaller  tubes, 
some  of  which  clear  in  a  few  weeks. 

3.  Fibroid  Phthisis. 

In  the  section  on  diseases  of  the  lungs  we  shall  refer  to  the  chronic  in- 
terstitial pneumonia,  or  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  which  may  be  a  sequence  of 
acute  lobar  pneumonia,  or  follow  a  chronic  pleurisy,  or  is  due  to  inhala- 
tion of  dust,  as  in  anthracosis.  From  these  causes  a  condition  of  sclerosis 
or  induration  of  the  lung  may  be  produced  with  gradual  shrinkage.  An 
identical  condition  is  present  in  certain  cases  of  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  and  to  this  it  is  best  perhaps  to  limit  the  i^vm  fibroid  phthi- 
sis. This  form  may  come  on  gradually  as  a  sequence  of  a  chronic  tuber- 
cnlous  broncho-pneumonia,  or  follow  a  chronic  tuberculous  pleurisy.  In 
other  instances  the  process  supervenes  upon  an  ordinary  ulcerative  phthi- 
sis. The  disease  becomes  limited  to  one  apex,  the  cavity  is  surrounded  by 
layers  of  dense  fibrous  tissue,  the  pleura  is  thickened,  and  the  lower  lobe 
is  gradually  invaded  by  the  sclerotic  change.  Ultimately  a  picture  is 
produced  little  if  at  all  different  from  the  other  forms  of  cirrhosis  of  the 
16 
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lungs.  It  may  even  be  difficult  to  say  that  the  process  is  tuberculous,  bat 
in  advanced  cases  the  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
at  the  apex,  or  old,  encapsulated  caseous  areas  exist  in  the  lung,  or  there 
may  be  tubercles  at  the  apex  of  the  other  lung  and  in  the  bronchial 
glands.  Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  is  present ;  the  right  ventricle,  some- 
times the  entire  heart,  is  hypertrophied. 

The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  from  ten  to  twenty  or  more  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  patient  may  have  fair  health. 

The  chief  symptoms  arc  cough,  which  is  often  paroxysmal  in  character 
and  most  marked  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  purulent,  and 
in  some  instances,  when  the  bronchiectasis  is  extensive,  fcetid.  There  is 
dyspnoea  on  exertion,  but  little  or  no  fever. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  characteristic.    The  chest  is  sunken  and 
the  shoulder  lower  on  the  affected  side ;  the  heart  is  often  drawn  over  and 
displaced.     If  the  left  lung  is  involved  there  may  be  an  unusually  large 
area  of  cardiac  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces.    Heart- 
murmurs  are  common.    There  is  dulncss  over  the  affected  side  and  defi- 
cient tactile  fremitus.     At  the  apex  there  may  be  well-marked  cavemoua 
sounds;  at  the  base,  distant  bronchial  breathing.     The  condition  may 
persist  indefinitely.     In  some  cases  the  other  lung  becomes  involved,  or 
the  patient  has  repeated  attacks  of  hsemoptysis,  in  one  of  which  he  diea 
As  a  result  of  the  chronic  suppuration,  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  liver, 
spleen,  and  intestines  may  take  place ;  dropsy  frequently  supervenes  from 
failure  of  the  right  heart 

A  more  detidled  account  is  found  under  Cirrhosis  of  the  Lung,  with 
which  this  form  is  clinically  identical. 

Diseases  associated  with  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

Lobar  pneumonia  is  not  an  uncommon  cause  of  death.  It  is  met  with 
most  frequently,  indeed,  as  a  terminal  event  in  the  chronic  cases.  It 
may,  however,  occur  early,  and  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  acute 
caseous  pneumonia.  The  sputa  in  the  latter  are  rarely  rusty,  while  the 
fever  in  the  former  is  more  continuous  and  higher,  but  in  many  cases  it 
is  impossible  to  differentiate  between  the  two  conditions. 

Typhoid  fever  is  rare  in  phthisis,  but  cases  unquestionably  occur.  In 
Case  8  of  my  series  of  post-mortems  in  this  disease,  a  girl,  aged  eighteen, 
had  peritoneal  adhesions,  local  disease  at  both  apices,  and  perfectly  char- 
acteristic enteric  lesions.  In  Case  34^  a  male,  aged  twenty-five,  with  tuber- 
culous cavities,  had  a  very  acute  attack.  The  Peyer's  glands  were  greatly 
swollen  with  adherent  sloughs.  The  spleen  weighed  633  grammes.  The 
characters  of  the  ulceration  are  usuallv  distinctive. 

Erysipelas  not  infrequently  attacks  old  poitrinaires  in  hospital  wards 
and  almshouses.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  attack  seems  to  be 
beneficial,  as  the  cough  lessens  and  the  symptoms  ameliorate.  It  may, 
however,  prove  fatal,  as  in  a  recent  case  admitted  to  my  wards. 
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The  eruptive  fevers^  particularly  measles,  frequently  precede,  but  rarely 
develop  in  the  course  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  In  the  revaccination 
of  a  tuberculous  subject  the  vesicles  run  a  normal  course. 

Fistula  in  ano  is  associated  with  phthisis  in  an  interesting  manner. 
In  a  majority  of  such  cases  it  is  a  tuberculous  process.  The  general  affec- 
tion may  progress  rapidly  after  an  operation.  The  question  is  considered 
in  tuberculosis  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

In  chronic  and  arrested  phthisis  arteriosclerosis  is  not  uncommon. 
Ormerod  noted  thirty  cases  of  chronic  renal  disease  in  one  hundred  post 
mortems. 

The  association  of  tuberculosis  with  chronic  arthritis^  upon  which 
<»rtain  writers  lay  stress,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  lowered  resistance  of 
these  patients,  and  the  greater  liability  to  infection  in  the  institutions  in 
which  so  many  of  them  live. 

Peculiar  it  ies  of  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis  at  the  Extremes  of  Life. 

(a)  Old  Age. — It  is  remarkable  how  common  tuberculosis  is  in  the 
aged,  particularly  in  institutions.  McLachlan  noted  a  hundred  and  forty- 
five  cases  in  which  tuberculosis  was  the  cause  of  death  in  old  persons  in 
Chelsea  Hospital.  All  were  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  experience  at 
Salp^tri^re  is  the  same.  Laennec  met  with  a  case  in  a  person  over  ninety- 
nine  years  of  age. 

At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the  bodies  of  aged  persons  sent  over 
from  the  almshouse  it  was  extremely  common  to  find  either  old  or  recent 
tuberculosis.  A  patient  died  under  my  care  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  with 
extensive  peritoneal  tuberculosis.  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  aged  is 
usually  latent  and  runs  a  slow  course.  The  physical  signs  are  often  masked 
by  emphysema  and  by  the  coexisting  chronic  bronchitis.  The  diagnosis 
may  depend  entirely  upon  the  discovery  of  the  bacilli  and  elastic  tissue. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  which  was  held  some  years  ago,  tuberculosis  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  with  senile  emphysema.  Some  of  the  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  the  aged  are  instances  of  quiescent  disease  which  may  have 
dated  from  an  early  period. 

(b)  Infants, — The  occurrence  of  acute  tuberculosis  in  children  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  disease  is  occasionally 
congenital.  Recent  studies,  particularly  of  French  writers,  have  shown 
that  it  is  a  frequent  affection  in  children  under  two  years  of  age.  Leroux 
has  analyzed  the  statistics  of  the  late  Prof.  Parrot,  embracing  219  cases  in 
children  under  three  years.  Of  these  there  were  from  one  day  to  three 
months,  23 ;  from  three  to  six  months,  35 ;  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
53  (a  total  of  111  under  one  year) ;  and  from  one  to  two  years,  108.  Pul- 
monary cavities  were  present  in  57  of  the  cases,  and  in  only  50  was  the 
pulmonary  lesion  the  sole  manifestation.  At  the  St.  Petersburg  Found- 
ling Asylum,  in  the  ten  years  ending  1884,  there  were  416  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis in  16,581  autopsies.     The  observations  of  Northrup,  at  the  New 
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York  Foundling  Hospital,  are  of  special  interest  in  connectien  with  ih 
mode  of  infection.     Of  125  cases  of  tuberculosis  on  the  records  of  this  in- 
stitution, in  34  the  ravages  were  extensive,  the  seat  of  the  primary  affe^ 
tion  was  not  clear,  and  the  bronchial  glands  were  large  and  cheesy,   li 
20  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  there  were  cheesy  masses  in  the  bronchial 
glands  and  in  the  lungs.     In  42  cases  of  general  tuberculosis  the  onlj 
cheesy  masses  were  in  the  bronchial  lymph-glands.     In  9  cases  the  tuber- 
cles were  limited  to  the  bronchial  nodes  and  the  lungs ;  the  latter  contain- 
ing only  discrete  miliary  bodies,  while  the  bronchial  glands  were  in  ad- 
vanced caseation.    In  13  cases  there  was  tuberculosis  of  the  bronchial 
nodes  only.     In  most  of  these  cases  the  patients  died  of  infectious  dis- 
eases.   These  figures  are  very  suggestive,  and  point,  as  already  noted,  to 
infection  through  the  bronchial  passages  as  the  most  common  method, 
even  in  children.     Of  500  autopsies  in  children  at  the  Munich  Pathologi- 
cal Institute,  in  150  (thirty  per  cent)  tuberculosis  was  present  and  in  OTer 
ninety-two  per  cent  the  lungs  were  involved  (Miiller). 

Modes  of  Death  in  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis. 

{a)  By  asthenia^  a  gradual  failure  of  the  strength.  The  end  is  nsa- 
ally  peaceable  and  quiet,*  occasionally  disturbed  by  paroxysms  of  oongL 
Consciousness  is  often  retained  until  near  the  close. 

(b)  By  asphyxia^  as  in  some  cases  of  acute  miliary  tuberculosis  and 
in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis.  In  chronic  phthisis  it  is  rarely  seen,  even 
when  pneumothorax  develops. 

(c)  By  syncope.  This  is  not  common.  I  have  known  it  to  happen 
once  or  twice  in  patients  who  insisted  upon  going  about  when  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  the  disease.  There  may  be,  but  not  necessarily,  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart.  A  rapidly  developing  syncope  may  follow  h£emo^ 
rhage  or  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  arteir, 
or  to  pneumothorax. 

{(l)  From  hmmorrhage.  The  fatal  bleeding  in  chronic  phthisis  is  due 
to  erosion  of  a  large  vessel  or  rupture  of  an  aneurism  in  the  pulmonarj 
cavity,  most  commonly  the  latter.  Of  twenty-six  analyzed  by  S.  West,  in 
eleven  cases  the  fatal  haemoptysis  was  due  to  aneurism,  and  of  thirty-five 
cases  collected  by  Percy  Kidd,  aneurism  was  present  in  thirty.  In  a  case 
of  Curtiii's,  at  the  Philadelpliia  Hospital,  the  bleeding  proved  fatal  before 
hoemoptysis  occurred,  as  tlie  eroded  vessel  opened  into  a  capacious 
cavity. 

{e)  With  cerebral  symptoms.  Coma  may  be  due  to  meningitis,  lesa 
often  to  ura»mia.  Death  in  convulsions  is  rare.  The  haemorrhagic  pachy- 
meningitis wliich  develops  in  some  cases  of  phthisis  occasionally  causes 
loss  of  consciousness,  but  is  rarely  a  direct  cause  of  death.     In  one  of  my 


*  As  is  so  well  desoribod  by  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  whose  Letter  to  a  Friend  gives 
ft  unique  account  of  the  li'.st  illness  of  a  consumptive.     Hood's  Death-bed  tB  true  of 

j)hthisis  more  frequently  than  of  any  other  disease. 
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cases,  death  resulted  from  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  symp- 
toms of  meningitis. 

V.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Serous  Membranes. 

General  Pleoro-peritoneal  Tubercnlosis.— There  are  interesting  eases 
in  which  the  lesions  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  serous  sacs — 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  peritonaeum.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  instances 
of  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  pleura  and  the  perito- 
naeum may  be  involved,  but  to  the  primitive  form,  in  which  these  serous 
membranes  are  involved  in  either  (a)  an  acute  miliary  inflammation;  (b) 
a  chranic  ulcerative  tuberculosis ;  or  {c)  a  chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis. 
It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  here  the  fact  that  cases  occur  involving  pri- 
marily the  pleura  and  peritonaeum  alone,  sometimes  with  the  pericardium, 
and  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  affections  of  the  individual  sacs. 

Tubercnlosis  of  the  Pleura. — This  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  pleura  occurs  as  an  acute  process  asso- 
ciated with  a  sero-fibrinous  or  hsemorrhagic  exudate.  Unquestionably 
many  of  the  cases  regarded  as  pleurisy  from  cold  are  of  this  nature.  It 
may  be  truly  primary,  but  in  many  instances  local  tuberculous  disease 
exists  in  lung  or  lymph-glands.  There  is  a  primary  chronic  tuberculosis 
of  the  pleura.  This  produces  great  thickening  and  caseation  of  both 
layers,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thin  infiltrated  connect- 
ive tissue,  in  which  miliary  granulations  may  sometimes  be  seen.  The 
pleural  layers  together  may  have  a  thickness  of  from  five  to  ten  millime- 
tres. It  is  a  comparatively  rare  aifection.  I  found  one  of  the  most 
striking  illustrations  of  the  kind  in  a  young,  remarkably  healthy-looking 
Irish  girl,  who  died  under  my  care  of  malignant  scarlet  fever.  There 
were  no  other  tuberculous  lesions  in  the  body.  The  condition  may  be 
unilateral  or  bilateral. 

Secondary  tuberculous  pleurisy  is  very  common.  The  visceral  layer  is 
always  involved  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Adhesions  usually  form  and 
a  chronic  pleurisy  results,  which  may  be  simple,  but  usually  tubercles  are 
scattered  through  the  adhesions.  An  acute  tuberculous  pleurisy  may  re- 
sult from  direct  extension.  The  fluid  may  be  sero-fibriuous  or  hsemor- 
rhagic, or  may  become  purulent.  And,  lastly,  a  very  common  event  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  the  perforation  of  a  superficial  spot  of  softening, 
and  the  production  oi  pyo-pneumothorax. 

The  general  symptomatology  of  these  forms  will  be  considered  under 
diseases  of  the  pleura. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Pericardinin. — Miliary  tubercles  may  occur  as 
a  part  of  a  general  infection,  but  the  term  is  properly  limited  to  those 
cases  in  which,  either  as  a  primary  or  secondary  process,  there  is  extensive 
disease  of  the  membrane.  Tuberculosis  is  not  so  common  in  the  peri- 
cardium as  in  the  pleura  and  peritonaeum,  but  it  is  certainly  more  com- 
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mon  than  the  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Only  thirty  references 
are  noted  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-General^s  Office.  It 
occurs  in  two  forms — chronic  and  acute. 

(a)  Chronic  Tuberculous  Pericarditis, — This  may  occur  as  a  primarj 
affection  associated  only  with  the  caseation  of  the  bronchial  or  particu- 
larly the  anterior  mediastinal  l}7nph-glands.     More  commonly  there  ii 
tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  either  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  Inngs,  som^ 
times  of  the  peritonasum.     In  a  number  of  cases  the  pericarditis  is  onlj  i 
part  of  a  general  infection  of  the  serous  membranes.     The  instances  are 
very  rare  in  which  the  process  is  confined  to  the  pericardium.     In  one  of 
my  cases,  a  man  aged  seventy-two,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  Phili- 
delphia  Hospital,  the  pericardium  was  thickened,  both  leaves  were  adhe^ 
eiit  and  presented  cheesy  masses  and  gray  nodules.     The  heart  weighed 
554  grammes ;  the  bronchial  glands  were  calcified ;  there  were  no  tuber- 
cles in  the  other  organs.     The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages.     My  young- 
est case  was  in  a  child,  aged  five,  in  whom  both  layers  of  the  pericardiam 
were  greatly  thickened  and  cheesy.     In  nearly  every  instance  the  bron- 
chial or  mediastinal  glands  are  tuberculous.     Occasionally  it  is  due  to 
extension  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  sternum  or  of  the  spine ;  occa- 
sionally to  extension  from  the  lungs.     In  one  case,  a  man,  aged  fifty,  who 
died  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  was 
alone  involved  and  thickened,  in  connection  with  a  tuberculous  abscess  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum.    The  condition  is  usually  unsuspected.    The 
physical  signs  are  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.    In  a  recent  case  the 
organ  weighed  600  grammes,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

The  physical  signs  are  somewhat  uncertain,  since  they  are  those  of  ad- 
herent pericardium.  The  dulness  may  reach  high  along  the  left  sternal 
margin,  and  in  one  case,  in  which  it  was  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
manubrium,  the  thickened  pericardial  layers  formed  a  solid  cheesy  mass 
which  surrounded  the  aorta. 

{b)  Acute  Tuberculous  Pericarditis, — This  may  occur  as  a  secondary 
infection  from  tubercle  in  other  parts,  or  it  may  arise  by  direct  extension 
from  the  lungs,  or  more  commonly  by  invasion  from  mediastinal  lymph- 
glands.  The  exudation  may  be  limited  in  amount  and  chiefly  fibrinous, 
or  it  may  be  serous,  and  in  many  cases  is  lij^morrhagic  Unless  carefully 
sought  for,  the  tubercles  may  be  overlooked.  Lastly,  some  of  the  cases  of 
purulent  pericarditis  are  tuberculous.  The  membranes  may  be  much 
thickened  and  no  trace  of  tubercles  apparent.  The  nature  of  the  case 
may,  then,  bo  gathered  chiefly  from  the  existence  of  tuberculous  bronchial 
or  mediastinal  <rlands,  or  the  existence  of  tuberculous  foci  in  other  re- 
gions. Tlie  effusion  in  these  cases  may  be  enormous,  as  in  one  reported 
bv  Musser,  in  which  the  sac  contained  sixtv-four  ounces  of  fluid. 

The  symptoms  and  physical  siirns  of  this  condition  will  be  considered 
with  those  of  ordinary  pericarditis  with  effusion. 
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(d)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Peritonffinm. — In  connection  with  miliary  and 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritonaeum 
studded  with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on 
the  serous  surface  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from 
these  conditions  the  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculous 
disease,  which  occurs  in  the  following  forms : 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero-fibrinous  or  bloody  exuda- 
tion. 

(2)  Chronic  tuberculosis^  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend 
to  caseate  and  ulcerate.  It  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestinal  coils. 
The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often  sacculated. 

(3)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis^  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  on- 
set, or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption. 
The  tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation, 
and  the  serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  five  of 
my  seventeen  post-mortems.  In  children' the  infection  appear  to  pass 
from  the  intestines,  and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated 
with  chronic  phthisis.  In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  instances  of 
laparotomy  in  this  affection  reported  by  gynaecologists  the  infection  was 
from  them.  The  prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  starting- 
point.  In  many  cases  the  peritonaeum  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  particularly  with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females. 
In  my  own  series  of  21  cases,  15  were  males.  The  recent  laparotomies, 
however,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  disease  have  been  chiefly  in 
females ;  so  that  in  the  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  as 
numerous  in  females  as  in  males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children 
associated  with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  is  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced 
life.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty- two  years  of  age.  Of 
357  cases  collected  from  the  literature,*  there  were  under  ten  years,  27 ; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  75 ;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  87 ;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  71 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61 ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19  ;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  4 ;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  white  race. 

Symptoms. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  con- 
siderably from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex 
of  extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  not  cause  a  single 
symptom.     Such  are  the  cases  met  with  accidentally  in  the  operation  for 


*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 


lumuer  ui  uases  oi  tue  Bo-uimeu  laoes  meseQtenca, 
in  those  with  enlargenieiit  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — 
n  which  the  French  call  carreau — thero  is  inTolvement  also  of 


jnoais  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difflcalt.  ' 
1  tumor  is  a  lesa  frequent  source  of  error  than  an;  other ;  bat, 
entioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most 
roblem  is  the  diagnoeis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian 
fully  one  third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  iu  tuber- 
initis,  the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made, 
ggestive  points  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient 
lence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical  condition  is 
moment,  as  in  many  instaacea  the  patients  have  been  robust 
lurisbed.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  distorb- 
lains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  Unless  in- 
e  is  Dsnallj  not  much  fever  with  ovarian  cysts.  The  local 
ry  deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every 
I  those  of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation 
well  defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing 
B  in  the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  com- 
lular  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery, 
it  the  vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occnrring  in  encysted  peri- 
it  is  also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  condition  of 
n  tubes,  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleune,  should  be  thoroughly 
The  association  of  salpingitis  with  an  ill-defined  anomalous 
abdomen  should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement 
t,  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  in  the  male. 
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mon  than  the  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Only  thirty  referencw 
are  noted  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office,  h 
occurs  in  two  forms — chronic  and  acute. 

(a)  Chronic  Tuberculous  Pericarditis, — This  may  occur  as  a  primary 
affection  associated  only  with  the  caseation  of  the  bronchial  or  particu- 
larly the  anterior  mediastinal  lymph-glands.  More  commonly  there  ia 
tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  either  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  lungs,  gome- 
times  of  the  peritona?um.  In  a  number  of  cases  the  pericarditis  is  onlyi 
part  of  a  general  infection  of  the  serous  membranes.  The  instances  are 
very  rare  in  which  the  process  is  confined  to  the  pericardium.  In  one  of 
my  castas,  a  man  aged  seventy-two,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  the  pericardium  was  thickened,  both  leaves  were  adher- 
ent  and  presenteil  cheesy  masses  and  gray  nodules.  The  heart  weighed 
554  grammes ;  the  bronchial  glands  were  calcified  ;  there  were  no  tuber- 
cles in  the  other  organs.  The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages.  My  young- 
est cjise  was  in  a  child,  aged  five,  in  whom  both  layers  of  the  pericardiam 
were  ^roatlv  thickened  and  cheesv.  In  nearlv  everv  instance  the  bron- 
ohial  or  mediastinal  glands  are  tuberculous.  Occasionally  it  is  due  to 
extension  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  sternum  or  of  the  spine ;  occa- 
sionally to  extension  from  the  lungs.  In  one  case,  a  man,  aged  fifty,  who 
diiHl  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  wae 
alone  involvinl  and  thiokeneii,  in  connection  with  a  tuberculous  abscess  in 
the  anterior  meiiiastinum.  The  condition  is  usually  unsuspected.  The 
pliysioal  signs  are  those  of  liyjvrtR^phy  of  the  heart  In  a  recent  case  the 
oi-jpm  woigluni  t»iH>  grammes,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of 
hyjvrtn^phy  and  dilatation. 

The  t*'iu<i'\  si'^'is  are  somewhat  uncertain,  since  thevare  those  of  ad- 
hor^Mit  |H'riv':iriliuni.  The  dulnoss  may  reach  high  along  the  left  sternal 
mars:i!U  aiul  u\  ono  oase,  in  wiiioh  it  was  as  hi^h  as  the  middle  of  the 
uianubriunu  tlio  thivkcnod  |HTi^.'arv.rial  layers  formed  a  solid  cheesy  mass 
whiv'h  sunvriUiivsl  tiio  aorta. 

i."^  (  ..  '.  /''. •*.»•■»  •  .  <  /^  r/*.-/»r /''x. — This  mav  ix^ur  as  a  secondarr 
iutVvtio'i  f:v!u  lulvrvlo  i:;  othor  mirts,  «.^r  ::  mav  arise  bv  direct  extension 
frvvu  :lu'  l'.i':;:<,  or  t!io!v  v\>!Vi!v.,'!*/.y  l^y  iv.vasio::  fn.^m  mediastinal  lymph- 
s:'ia?>viv  ri'.o  «.'\;i.:;i::v^'i  !r:i\  Iv  !i:v.i:i':  i::  ;:!!:o:;:i:  and  chiefly  fibrinous, 
or  i:  !v.:i\  Iv  ^.'Vv^::<,  a*',  i  :!•.  Tva-.N  oaM<  :>  l:.i:y.'  rrh:i:rio.  Unless  carefullv 
sv^;;^li:  t'or»  ::\'  :::.v:v!v's  !v.;i\  Iv  ox.":-*..\ '%.  i.  I^ij^Tiy.  some  of  the  cases  of 
p;iv',:Iv*v»:  :\  *  •■.i •>'.■..•. <  a:v  :v/v\ -v.;'  vs.  1'..  ".-jrv.Vmnes  mav  be  much 
;;iix"\4"\\;  .;•■  i  •'»  i*:u\^  vf  v/.v  .s  .iw.--  ":.  Tho  nature  of  the  case 
»:'.:i\»  t'.v"\  V  .;  i.'\"\\i  V '^'-x  •.•.■-.  .  \  >•  ■  :  :::lvrv*nlous  bronchial 
or  ttu\i  ;n    •:  i".   :::.i'\ix,    •    :'\v\>'."  :    •.'.-..  v.s  foci  in  other  re- 

ii'v^vv      '/  0  .■  '■■>■  ^•'.         ■/',^<.-  .•■>.-^  '*■.:•  '.  —*■.'•.;>,  as  in  one  reported 

l»\  ^l■•.v^,••,  ••;  w"-     •    '•.'  v;/  /.--^  ,•..■<  \  ■    "     -     •'■>:<  .*f  fluid. 

I".,  ^^....,.  ....^  ...     ..\^^.  .-■  <    ■  <  ^      •".::.::  will  be  considered 

*     *  ■  '      «' 
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(d)  Tuberculosis  of  the  PeritonsBum. — In  connection  with  miliary  and 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritonseum 
studded  with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on 
the  serous  surface  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from 
these  conditions  the  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculous 
disease,  which  occurs  in  the  following  forms : 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero-fibrinous  or  bloody  exuda- 
tion. 

(2)  Chronic  tuberculosis^  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend 
to  caseate  and  ulcerate.  It  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestinal  coils. 
The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often  sacculated. 

(3)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis^  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  on- 
set, or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption. 
The  tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation, 
and  the  serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  five  of 
my  seventeen  post-mortems.  In  children  the  infection  appears  to  pass 
from  the  intestines,  and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated 
with  chronic  phthisis.  In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  instances  of 
laparotomy  in  this  affection  reported  by  gynaecologists  tbe  infection  was 
from  them.  The  prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  starting- 
point.  In  many  cases  the  peritonaeum  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  particularly  with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females. 
In  my  own  series  of  21  cases,  15  were  males.  The  recent  laparotomies, 
however,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  disease  have  been  chiefly  in 
females ;  so  that  in  the  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  as 
numerous  in  females  as  in  males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children 
associated  with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  is  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced 
life.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of 
357  cases  collected  from  the  literature,*  there  were  under  ten  years,  27 ; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  75 ;  from  twenty  to  thirt}^  87 ;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  71 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61 ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19  ;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  4 ;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  white  race. 

Symptoms. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  con- 
siderably from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex 
of  extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  not  cause  a  single 
symptom.     Such  are  the  cases  met  with  accidentally  in  the  operation  for 


*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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hernia  or  for  oTarian  tumor.  In  direct  contrast  are  the  instances  in  vhich 
the  onset  is  so  sudden  and  violent  that  the  diagnosis  of  enteritis  or  hernia 
is  made.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  has,  indeed,  been  per- 
formed. Many  cases  set  in  acutely  with  fever,  abdominal  tenderness,  ud 
the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  peritonitis.  Cases  with  a  slow  onael* 
abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  low  continuous  fever  resemMe 
typhoid  fever  very  closely,  and  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis. 

Ascites  is  frequent,  but  the  eifusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes 
hsemorrhagic.  It  may  simulate  the  effusion  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  d 
which  disease  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  often  a  finil 
complication.  Tympanites  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when 
it  is  due  to  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestines,  owing  to  inflammatory  infiltin- 
tion;  or  it  may  occur  in  the  old,  long-standing  cases  when  univend 
adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fem 
is  a  marked  symptom  in  the  acute  cases,  and  the  temperature  may  reach 
103°  or  104°.  In  many  instances  the  fever  is  slight  In  the  more  chronic 
cases  subnormal  temperatures  are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature 
may  not  rise  above  97°,  and  the  morning  temperature  may  be  as  low  as 
95*5°.  An  occasional  symptom  is  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  in 
some  cases  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  the  frequency  with  which  either 
the  condition  simulates  or  is  associated  with  tumor.     These  may  be : 

(a)  Omental^  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  until  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  structure  is  foand 
also  with  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tubercu- 
losis. Gairdner  has  called  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in 
children  has  seen  it  undergo  gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion 
note  may  sometimes  be  elicited  above  the  mass.  Though  usually  situated 
in  the  umbilical  region,  the  omental  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor 
in  the  right  iliac  region. 

(b)  Sacculated  exudatio7i^  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
by  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  the  mesentery, 
and  the  abdominal  or  pelvic  organs.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most 
common  in  the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  It  may  occupy  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritonaeum,  or 
there  may  be  a  more  limited  saccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  may  lie  completely  witliin  the  pelvis  proper,  associated  with  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

(c)  In  rare  cases  the  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  intcf^tinal  roils.  Tlie  small  intestine  is  found  short- 
ened, the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm 
knot  close  against  tlie  spine,  giving  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid 
mass.  Not  the  small  intestine  only,  but  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duode- 
num to  tlie  rectum,  has  been  found  forming  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 
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(d)  Mesenteric  glands^  which  occasionall y  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
masses,  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  condition 
may  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Ascites  may  coexist  The 
condition  must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  as- 
cites or  tympanites — sometimes  both — there  can  be  felt  irregular  nodular 
masses,  due  to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No 
doubt  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica, 
particularly  in  those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — 
the  condition  which  the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of 
the  peritonaeum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
The  omental  tumor  is  a  less  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other ;  but, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most 
important  problem  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian 
tumor.  In  fully  one  third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made. 
The  most  suggestive  points  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient 
and  the  evidence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical  condition  is 
not  of  much  moment,  as  in  many  instances  the  patients  have  been  robust 
and  well  nourished.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
ance, and  pains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  Unless  in- 
flamed there  is  usually  not  much  fever  with  ovarian  cysts.  The  local 
signs  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every 
particular  to  those  of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation 
are  rarely  so  well  defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing 
to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  com- 
posed. Nodular  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery. 
Depression  of  the  vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  encysted  peri- 
tonitis ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  condition  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleurae,  should  be  thoroughly 
examined.  The  association  of  salpingitis  with  an  ill-defined  anomalous 
mass  in  the  abdomen  should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement 
of  the  pleura,  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  in  the  male. 

VI.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

{a)  Lips. — Tuberculosis  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  in  association 
with  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease.  Two  cases  are  reported  and  the 
literature  analyzed  in  Verneuil's  Etudes.*  The  ulcer  is  usually  very  sensi- 
tive and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  doubt  by  inoculation  or  the  examination  of  a  por- 
tion for  tubercle  bacilli. 
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mon  than  the  literature  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Only  thirty  references 
are  noted  in  the  Index  Catalogue  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office.  It 
occurs  in  two  forms — chronic  and  acute. 

(a)  Chronic  Tuberculous  Pericarditis. — This  may  occur  as  a  primar? 
affection  associated  only  with  the  caseation  of  the  bronchial  or  particu- 
larly the  anterior  mediastinal  lymph-glands.     More  commonly  there  ii 
tuberculous  disease  elsewhere,  either  of  the  pleura  or  of  the  Inngs,  some- 
times of  the  peritonaeum.     In  a  number  of  cases  the  pericarditis  is  only  a 
part  of  a  general  infection  of  the  serous  membranes.     The  instances  are 
very  rare  in  which  the  process  is  confined  to  the  pericardium.     In  one  of 
my  cases,  a  man  aged  seventy-two,  who  died  of  pneumonia  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  the  pericardium  was  thickened,  both  leaves  were  adher* 
ent  and  presented  cheesy  masses  and  gray  nodules.     The  heart  weired 
554  grammes ;  the  bronchial  glands  were  calcified ;  there  were  no  tuber- 
cles in  the  other  organs.     The  disease  occurs  at  all  ages.     My  young- 
est case  was  in  a  child,  aged  five,  in  whom  both  layers  of  the  pericardium 
were  greatly  thickened  and  cheesy.     In  nearly  every  instance  the  bron- 
chial or  mediastinal  glands  are  tuberculous.     OccasionaUy  it  is  due  to 
extension  from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  sternum  or  of  the  spine ;  occa- 
sionally to  extension  from  the  lungs.     In  one  case,  a  man,  aged  fifty,  who 
died  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  was 
alone  involved  and  thickened,  in  connection  with  a  tuberculous  abscess  in 
the  anterior  mediastinum.     The  condition  is  usually  unsuspected.    The 
physical  signs  are  those  of  hypertrophy  of  the  heart    In  a  recent  case  the 
organ  weighed  600  grammes,  and  the  clinical  symptoms  were  those  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

The  physical  signs  are  somewhat  uncertain,  since  they  are  those  of  ad- 
herent pericardium.  The  dulness  may  reach  high  along  the  left  sternal 
margin,  and  in  one  case,  in  which  it  was  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the 
manubrium,  the  thickened  pericardial  layers  formed  a  solid  cheesy  mass 
which  surrounded  the  aorta. 

{b)  Acute  Tuberculous  Pericarditis. — This  may  occur  as  a  secondary 
infection  from  tubercle  in  other  parts,  or  it  may  arise  by  direct  extension 
from  the  hmgs,  or  more  commonly  by  invasion  from  mediastinal  lymph- 
glands.  The  exudation  may  be  limited  in  amount  and  chiefly  fibrinoos, 
or  it  may  be  serous,  and  in  many  cases  is  hivmorrhagic.  Unless  carefully 
sought  for,  the  tubercles  may  be  overlooked.  Lastly,  some  of  the  cases  of 
purulent  pericarditis  are  tuberculous.  The  membranes  may  be  much 
thickened  and  no  trace  of  tubercles  apparent.  The  nature  of  the  case 
mav,  thou,  l)o  leathered  chiollv  from  the  existence  of  tuberculous  bronchial 
or  mediastinal  jrlauds,  or  the  existence  of  tuberculous  foci  in  other  re- 
gions. Tlie  elTnsit)n  in  these  cases  may  be  enormous,  as  in  one  reported 
bv  Musser,  in  which  the  sac  contained  sixtv-four  ounces  of  fluid. 

The  symj>to!ns  and  physical  siiriis  of  this  condition  will  be  considered 
with  those  of  ordinary  pericarditis  with  etinsion. 
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(d)  Taberculosis  of  the  PeritonsBum. — In  connection  with  miliary  and 
chronic  pulmonary  taberculosis  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  peritonseum 
studded  with  small  gray  granulations.  They  are  constantly  present  on 
the  serous  surface  of  tuberculous  ulcers  of  the  intestines.  Apart  from 
these  conditions  the  membrane  is  often  the  seat  of  extensive  tuberculous 
disease,  which  occurs  in  the  following  forms : 

(1)  Acute  miliary  tuberculosis  with  sero-fibrinous  or  bloody  exuda- 
tion. 

(2)  Chronic  tuberculosis^  characterized  by  larger  growths,  which  tend 
to  caseate  and  ulcerate.  It  may  lead  to  perforation  of  the  intestinal  coils. 
The  exudate  is  purulent  or  sero-purulent,  and  is  often  sacculated. 

(3)  Chronic  fibroid  tuberculosis^  which  may  be  subacute  from  the  on- 
set, or  which  may  represent  the  final  stage  of  an  acute  miliary  eruption. 
The  tubercles  are  hard  and  pigmented.  There  is  little  or  no  exudation, 
and  the  serous  surfaces  are  matted  together  by  adhesions. 

The  process  may  be  primary  and  local,  which  was  the  case  in  five  of 
my  seventeen  post-mortems.  In  children  the  infection  appears  to  pass 
from  the  intestines,  and  in  adults  this  is  the  source  in  the  cases  associated 
with  chronic  phtbisis.  In  women  the  disease  extends  commonly  from 
the  Fallopian  tubes.  In  at  least  30  or  40  per  cent  of  the  instances  of 
laparotomy  in  this  affection  reported  by  gynaecologists  tbe  infection  was 
from  them.  The  prostate  or  the  seminal  vesicles  may  be  the  starting- 
point.  In  many  cases  the  peritonaeum  is  involved  with  the  pleura  and 
pericardium,  particularly  with  the  former  membrane. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  males  are  attacked  oftener  than  females. 
In  my  own  series  of  21  cases,  15  were  males.  The  recent  laparotomies, 
however,  which  have  been  performed  in  this  disease  have  been  chiefly  in 
females ;  so  that  in  the  collected  statistics  I  find  the  cases  to  be  twice  as 
numerous  in  females  as  in  males;  in  the  ratio,  indeed,  of  131  to  60. 

Tuberculous  peritonitis  occurs  at  all  ages.  It  is  common  in  children 
associated  with  intestinal  and  mesenteric  disease.  The  incidence  is  most 
frequent  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  may  occur  in  advanced 
life.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  patient  was  eighty-two  years  of  age.  Of 
357  cases  collected  from  the  literature,*  there  were  under  ten  years,  27 ; 
between  ten  and  twenty,  75 ;  from  twenty  to  thirty,  87 ;  between  thirty 
and  forty,  71 ;  from  forty  to  fifty,  61 ;  from  fifty  to  sixty,  19  ;  from  sixty 
to  seventy,  4 ;  above  seventy,  2.  In  America  it  is  more  common  in  the 
negro  than  in  the  white  race. 

Symptoms. — In  certain  special  features  the  tuberculous  varies  con- 
siderably from  other  forms  of  peritonitis.  It  presents  a  symptom-complex 
of  extraordinary  diversity. 

In  the  first  place,  the  process  may  be  latent  and  not  cause  a  single 
symptom.     Such  are  the  cases  met  with  accidentally  in  the  operation  for 

*  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii. 
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hernia  or  for  ovarian  tumor.  In  direct  contrast  are  the  instances  in  vhick 
the  onset  is  so  sudden  and  violent  that  the  diagnosis  of  enteritis  or  hernia 
is  made.  The  operation  for  strangulated  hernia  has,  indeed,  been  per- 
formed. Many  eases  set  in  acutely  with  fever,  abdominal  tenderness,  and 
the  symptoms  of  ordinary  acute  peritonitis.  Cases  with  a  slow  onset, 
abdominal  tenderness,  tympanites,  and  low  continuous  fever  resemUe 
typhoid  fever  very  closely,  and  may  lead  to  error  in  diagnosis. 

Ascites  is  frequent,  but  the  effusion  is  rarely  large.  It  is  sometimes 
hsemorrhagic.  It  may  simulate  the  effusion  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  of 
which  disease  it  is  to  be  noted  that  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  often  a  finil 
complication.  Tympanites  may  be  present  in  the  very  acute  cases,  when 
it  is  due  to  loss  of  tone  in  the  intestines,  owing  to  inflanunatory  infiltn- 
tion;  or  it  may  occur  in  the  old,  long-standing  cases  when  univend 
adhesion  has  taken  place  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  layers.  Fettr 
is  a  marked  symptom  in  the  acute  cases,  and  the  temperature  may  reach 
lOS"*  or  104°.  In  many  instances  the  fever  is  slight  In  the  more  chnmic 
cases  subnormal  temperatures  are  common,  and  for  days  the  temperature 
may  not  rise  above  9T°,  and  the  morning  temperature  may  be  as  low  as 
95*5°.  An  occasional  symptom  is  pigmentation  of  the  skin,  which  in 
some  cases  has  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  Addison's  disease.  A  striking 
peculiarity  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  the  frequency  with  which  either 
the  condition  simulates  or  is  associated  with  tumor.     These  may  be : 

(a)  Omental^  due  to  puckering  and  rolling  of  this  membrane  until  it 
forms  an  elongated  firm  mass,  attached  to  the  transverse  colon  and  lying 
athwart  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  This  cord-like  structure  is  found 
also  with  cancerous  peritonitis,  but  is  much  more  common  in  tubercn- 
losis.  (lairdiier  has  culled  special  attention  to  this  form  of  tumor,  and  in 
children  has  seen  it  undergo  gradual  resolution.  A  resonant  percussion 
note  may  soinetinies  be  elicited  above  the  mass.  Though  usually  situated 
in  the  umbilioal  region,  the  omental  mass  may  form  a  prominent  tumor 
in  the  right  iliac  region. 

{I))  Sacculated  exudation^  in  which  the  effusion  is  limited  and  confined 
by  adhesions  between  the  coils,  the  parietal  peritonaeum,  the  mesentery, 
and  the  abtlominal  or  jK^lvio  orgjins.  This  encysted  exudate  is  most 
common  in  the  middle  zone,  and  has  frequently  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  It  may  oocu}\v  the  entire  anterior  portion  of  the  peritonaeum,  or 
there  inav  be  a  more  limited  s;iccular  exudate  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  may  lie  oom])loiely  within  the  pelvis  proper,  associated  with  tuberculous 
disease  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

((')  In  rare  cases  tlie  tumor  formations  may  be  due  to  great  retraction 
or  thickening  of  the  infcsfinal  ends.  The  small  intestine  is  found  short- 
ened, the  walls  enormously  thickened,  and  the  entire  coil  may  form  a  firm 
knot  close  aijainst  the  spine,  giviuir  on  examination  the  idea  of  a  solid 
mass.  Not  the  small  intestine  only,  hut  the  entire  bowel  from  the  duode- 
num to  the  rectum,  has  been  found  formiiii::  such  a  hard  nodular  tumor. 
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(d)  Mesenteric  glands^  which  occasionally  form  very  large,  tumor-like 
masses,  more  commonly  found  in  children  than  in  adults.  This  condition 
[nay  be  confined  to  the  abdominal  glands.  Ascites  may  coexist  The 
condition  must  be  distinguished  from  that  in  children,  in  which,  with  as- 
cites or  tympanites — sometimes  both — there  can  be  felt  irregular  nodular 
masses,  due  to  large  caseous  formations  between  the  intestinal  coils.  No 
ioubt  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  the  so-called  tabes  mesenterica, 
particularly  in  those  with  enlargement  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen — 
die  condition  which  the  French  call  carreau — there  is  involvement  also  of 
the  peritonseum. 

The  diagnosis  of  these  peritoneal  tumors  is  sometimes  very  difficult. 
The  omental  tumor  is  a  less  frequent  source  of  error  than  any  other ;  but, 
IS  already  mentioned,  a  similar  condition  may  occur  in  cancer.  The  most 
important  problem  is  the  diagnosis  of  the  saccular  exudation  from  ovarian 
tumor.  In  fully  one  third  of  the  recorded  cases  of  laparotomy  in  tuber- 
culous peritonitis,  the  diagnosis  of  cystic  ovarian  disease  had  been  made. 
The  most  suggestive  points  for  consideration  are  the  history  of  the  patient 
md  the  evidence  of  old  tuberculous  lesions.  The  physical  condition  is 
lot  of  much  moment,  as  in  many  instances  the  patients  have  been  robust 
md  well  nourished.  Irregular  febrile  attacks,  gastro-intestinal  disturb- 
mce,  and  pains  are  more  common  in  tuberculous  disease.  Unless  in- 
9amed  there  is  usually  not  much  fever  with  ovarian  cysts.  The  local 
signs  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  certain  cases  have  conformed  in  every 
particular  to  those  of  cystic  disease.  The  outlines  in  saccular  exudation 
ftre  rarely  so  well  defined.  The  position  and  form  may  be  variable,  owing 
to  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  coils  of  which  in  parts  the  walls  are  com- 
posed. Nodular  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  periphery. 
Depression  of  the  vaginal  wall  is  mentioned  as  occurring  in  encysted  peri- 
tonitis; but  it  is  also  found  in  ovarian  tumor.  Lastly,  the  condition  of 
the  Fallopian  tubes,  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  pleurae,  should  be  thoroughly 
examined.  The  association  of  salpingitis  with  an  ill-defined  anomalous 
mass  in  the  abdomen  should  arouse  suspicion,  as  should  also  involvement 
3f  the  pleura,  the  apex  of  one  lung,  or  a  testis  in  the  male. 

VI.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. 

{a)  Lips, — Tuberculosis  of  the  lip  is  very  rare.  It  occurs  occasion- 
ally in  the  form  of  an  ulcer,  either  alone  or  more  commonly  in  association 
with  laryngeal  or  pulmonary  disease.  Two  cases  are  reported  and  the 
literature  analyzed  in  Verneuirs  Etudes.*  The  ulcer  is  usually  very  sensi- 
tive and  may  be  mistaken  for  a  chancre  or  an  epithelioma.  The  diagnosis 
may  be  made  in  cases  of  doubt  by  inoculation  or  the  examination  of  a  por- 
tion for  tubercle  bacilli. 
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(b)  Tongue. — The  disease  begins  by  an  aggregation  of  small  grannlir 
bodies  on  the  edge  or  dorsum.  Ulceration  proceeds,  leaving  an  irr^lar 
sore  with  a  distinct  but  uneven  margin,  and  a  rough,  often  caseous  basa 
The  disease  extends  slowly  and  may  form  an  ulcer  of  considerable  sia: 
I  have  known  it  to  be  mistaken  for  epithelioma  and  the  tongue  to  be 
excised.  It  is  rarely  met  with  except  when  other  organs  are  involved. 
The  glands  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  are  not  enlarged  and  the  sore  does  not 
yield  to  iodide  of  potassium,  which  are  points  of  distinction  between  the 
tuberculous  and  the  syphilitic  ulcer.  In  doubtful  cases  the  inoculation 
test  should  be  made,  or  a  portion  excised  for  microscopical  examination. 

(c)  Tubercles  may  develop  on  the  hard  or  soft  palate.  In  a  recent 
case  under  the  care  of  my  colleague  Halsted  there  was  a  rough,  irregnlir 
patch  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  grayish  in  spots,  and  fissured. 

{d)  Tuberculosis  of  the  tonsil  has  been  recorded  in  a  few  cases,  either 
in  the  form  of  the  miliary  granules  or  as  caseous  foci.  Ulceration  maj 
occur.     In  the  acute  cases  the  submaxillary  glands  may  be  enlarged. 

{e)  Pharynx, — In  extensive  laryngeal  tuberculosis  an  eruption  of 
miliary  granules  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is  not  very  uncom- 
mon. In  chronic  phthisis  an  ulcerative  pharyngitis,  due  to  extension  of 
the  disease  from  the  epiglottis  and  larynx,  is  one  of  the  most  distressing 
of  complications,  rendering  deglutition  acutely  painful. 

(/)  A  few  instances  occur  in  literature  of  tuberculosis  of  the  a?^itf- 
gus.  The  condition  is  a  pathological  curiosity,  except  in  the  slight  exten* 
sion  from  the  larynx,  wliich  is  not  infrequent. 

(^)  Stomach, — Many  cases  are  reported  which  are  doubtful.  Primaiv 
disease  is  unknown.  Marfan*  was  able  to  collect  only  about  a  doi«i 
authentic  cases.  Perforation  of  stomach  occurred  six  times,  thrice  byi 
tuberculous  gland.  In  Oppolzer's  case  an  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated 
the  organ.  In  Musser's  case  there  was  a  large  tuberculous  ulcer  three  by 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  extent. 

(//)  Intestines, — The  tubercles  may  be  (1)  primary  in  the  mucons 
membrane,  or  more  commonly  (2)  secondary  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  in 
rare  cases  the  affection  may  (3)  pass  from  the  peritonaeum. 

(1)  Primary  intestinal  tuberculosis  occurs  most  frequently  in  children, 
in  whom  it  may  be  associated  with  enlargement  and  caseation  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  or  with  peritonitis.  It  may  be  difficult  to  say  at  the 
time  of  the  autopsy  whether  the  primary  lesion  has  been  intestinal  or 
peritoneal.  I  have  already  referred  to  Wood  head's  statistics  showing  the 
remarkable  frequency  of  infection  through  the  bowel.  In  adults  primary 
intestinal  tuberculosis  is  rare ;  but  now  and  then  cases  occur  in  which  the 
disease  sets  in  with  irregular  diarrhtea,  moderate  fever,  and  colicky  pains. 
In  a  few  cases  hieniorrha^e  has  been  tlie  initial  symptom.  Begarded  at 
first  as  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  not  until  the  emaciation  becomes  marked  ot 


♦  Paris  Thesis,  1887. 
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the  signs  of  disease  appear  in  the  lungs  that  the  trne  nature  is  apparent. 
Still  more  deceptive  are  the  cases  in  which  the  tuberculosis  begins  in  the 
caecum  and  there  are  symptoms  of  typhlitis — tenderness  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  constipation,  or  an  irregular  diarrhoea  and  fever.  These  signs  may 
gradually  disappear,  to  recur  again  in  a  few  weeks,  and  still  further  com- 
plicate the  diagnosis.  Perforation  may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a 
pericaecal  abscess,  or  perforation  into  the  peritonaeum  may  take  place,  or 
in  very  rare  instances  there  is  partial  healing  with  great  thickening  of  the 
walls  and  narrowing  of  the  lumen. 

(2)  Secondary  involvement  of  the  bowels  is  very  common  in  chronic 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  lesions  are  chiefly  in  the  ileum,  caecum,  and 
colon.  The  aifection  begins  in  the  solitaiy  and  agminated  glands  or  on 
the  surface  of  or  within  the  mucosa.  The  caseation  and  necrosis  lead  to 
ulceration,  which  may  be  very  extensive  and  involve  the  greater  portion  of 
the  mucosa  of  the  large  and  small  bowels.  In  the  ileum  the  Peyer's 
patches  are  chiefly  involved  and  the  ulcer  may  be  ovoid,  but  in  the 
jejunum  and  colon  the  ulcers  are  usually  round  or  transverse  to  the 
long  axis.  The  tuberculous  ulcer  has  the  following  characters  :  (a)  It  is 
irregular,  rarely  ovoid  or  in  the  long  axis,  more  frequently  girdling  the 
bowel,  (b)  The  edges  and  base  are  infiltrated,  often  caseous,  (c)  The 
submucosa  and  muscularis  are  usually  involved;  and  (d)  on  the  serosa 
may  be  seen  colonies  of  young  tubercles  or  a  well-marked  tuberculous 
lymphangitis.  Perforation  and  peritonitis  are  not  uncommon  events  in 
the  secondary  ulceration.  Stenosis  of  the  bowel  from  cicatrization  may 
occur ;  the  strictures  may  be  multiple. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  rectum  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
fistula  in  ano^  which,  according  to  Spill  man's  statistics,  occurs  in  about 
3*5  per  cent  of  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  In  many  instances  the 
lesion  has  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous.  It  is  very  rarely  primary,  but 
if  the  tissue  on  removal  contains  bacilli  and  is  infective  the  lungs  are 
almost  invariably  found  to  be  involved.  It  is  a  common  opinion  thut  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  develop  rapidly  after  the  fistula  is  cut.  This 
may  have  some  basis  if  the  operation  consists  in  laying  the  tract  open, 
and  not  in  a  free  excision. 

(3)  Extension  from  the  peritonaeum  may  excite  tuberculous  disease  in 
the  bowels.  The  affection  may  be  primary  in  the  peritonaeum  or  extend 
from  the  tubes  in  women  or  the  mesenteric  glands  in  children.  The  coils 
of  intestines  become  matted  together,  caseous  and  suppurating  foci  de- 
velop between  the  folds,  and  perforation  may  take  place  between  the  coils 
at  several  different  places. 
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VII.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Liver. 

This  organ  is  very  constantly  involved  in  (a)  general  tubercnloGk 
The  miliary  granulation  may  be  very  small  and  in  acute  cases  scarcdr 
perceptible.     The  liver  is  pale  and  often  fatty. 

(b)  A  remarkable  condition  of  the  organ  is  produced  by  the  develop 
ment  of  the  tubercles  in  the  finer  bile- vessels.  They  may  attain  a  con- 
siderable size  and  are  almost  always  softened  in  the  centre,  resembling 
small  abscesses.  The  contents  are  always  bile-stained.  The  organ  mj 
be  honeycombed  with  these  tuberculous  abscesses. 

(c)  Large,  coarse  caseous  masses  are  occasionally  found,  sometimes  ii 
association  with  perihepatitis  or  tuberculous  peritonitis.  They  may  attain 
the  size  of  an  orange  or  larger. 

(d)  Tuberculous  cirrhosis.  With  the  eruption  of  miliary  tubercles 
there  may  be  slight  increase  in  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  OTe^ 
shadowed  by  the  fatty  change.  In  all  the  chronic  forms  of  tubercle  in 
this  organ  there  may  be  fibrous  overgrowth.  Ilanot,  who  has  described 
several  varieties,  states  that  the  condition  may  be  primary.  Praeticdlj  it 
is  very  rare,  except  in  connection  with  chronic  tuberculous  peritonitis  and 
perihepatitis,  when  the  organ  may  be  much  deformed  by  a  sclerosis  in- 
volving the  portal  canals. 

In  this  last  group  there  may  be  symptoms  of  ascites;  as  a  rule,  tuber- 
culosis of  the  liver  has  a  purely  anatomical  interest. 

VIII.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Brain  and  Cord. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  brain  occurs  as  (a)  an  acute  miliary  infection  cans- 
ing  meningitis  and  acute  hydrocephalus;  (b)  as  a  chronic  meningo-en- 
cephalitis,  usually  localized,  and  containing  small  nodular  tubercles;  and 
(<•)  as  the  so-called  solitary  tubercle.  Between  the  last  two  forma  there 
are  all  gradations,  and  it  is  rare  to  see  the  meninges  uninvolved.  The 
acute  variety  has  already  been  considered.  I  shall  here  consider  the 
ohroiiic  form,  which  develops  slowly  and  has  the  clinical  characters  of  » 
tumor. 

It  is  most  common  in  the  voun<?.     Of  148  eases  collected  bv  Pribram 
118  were  under  fifteen  years  of  age.     Other  organs  are  usually  involved, 
particularly  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  glands,  or  the  bones.     In  rare  in- 
stiinces  no  tubercles  are  found  elsewhere.     They  occur  most  frequently  in 
the  cerebellum ;  next  in  the  cerebrum  and  then  in  the  pons.    The  growtha 
are  often  multiple,  in  100  out  of  183  cases  (Gowers).     They  range  in  siv^ 
from  a  pea  to  a  walnut;  larger  tumors  occasionally  occur,  and  sometime 
an  entire  lobe  of  the  cerebellum  is  alTected.     On  section  the  tubercle  p'^^ 
sents  a  grayish-yellow,  caseous  appearance,  usually  firm  and  hard,  and 
circled  by  a  translucent,  softer  tissue.     The  centre  of  the  growth  ma; 
semi-diffluent.     As  in  other  localities  the  tubercle  may  calcify. 
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mors  are  as  a  rule  attached  to  the  meninges,  often  to  the  pia  at  the  bottom 
of  a  sulcus  so  that  they  look  imbedded  in  the  brain-substance.  About  the 
longitudinal  fissure  there  may  be  an  aggregation  of  the  growths,  with 
compression  of  the  sinus,  and  the  formation  of  a  thrombus.  The  tuber- 
culous tumor  not  infrequently  excites  acute  meningitis.  In  localized 
meningo-encephalitis  the  pia  is  thickened,  tubercles  are  adherent  to  the 
under  surface  and  grow  about  the  arteries.  It  is  often  combined  with 
cerebral  softening  from  interference  with  the  circulation.  Several  of  the 
most  characteristic  instances  which  I  have  seen  were  on  the  meninges 
covering  the  insula.  This  form  may  develop  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
causing  hemiplegia  or  aphasia  which  may  persist  for  months. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculous  growths  in  the  brain  are  those  of  tumor, 
and  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  the  brain. 

In  the  spinal  cord  the  same  forms  are  found.    The  acute  tuberculous 

i^eningitis  has  been  considered  and  is  almost  always  cerebro-spinal.     The 

^litary  tubercle  of  the  cord  is  rare.     Herter  has  reported  three  cases  and 

^^Uected  twenty-four  instances  from  the  literature.    It  was  secondary  in 

0II  save  one  case.    The  symptoms  are  those  of  spinal  tumor  or  meningitis. 

IX.  Tuberculosis  of  the  Gknito-urinary  System. 

(a)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Kidneys  {Phthisis  renum), — In  general  tuber- 
^jjlosia  the  kidneys  frequently  present  scattered  miliary  tubercles.    In  pul- 
•^lO^iary  tuberculosis  it  is  common  to  find  a  few  nodules  in  the  substance 
^f  -the  organ,  or  there  may  be  pyelitis.     Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  kid- 
xx^y^  is  not  very  rare.     In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  process  involves  the 
f^^l vis  and  the  ureter  as  well,  sometimes  the  bladder  and  prostate.    In  only 
oixo  of  eight  cases  was  the  prostate  involved.     It  may  be  difficult  to  say  in 
^3^  vanced  cases  whether  the  disease  has  started  in  the  bladder,  prostate,  or 
vesicles,  and  crept  up  the  ureters,  or  whether  it  started  in  the  kidneys  and 
proceeded  downward.     In  a  majority  of  cases  it  is,  I  believe,  the  latter, 
&ix<i   the  infection  is  through  the  blood.     One  kidney  alone  may  be  in- 
volved, and  the  disease  creeps  down  the  ureter  and  may  only  extend  a 
fei^  millimetres  on  the  vesical  mucosa.     In  a  recent  instance  a  man  with 
aortic  insufficiency,  who  had  no  lesions  in  the  lungs,  presented  a  localized 
patoh  in  the  pelvis,  involving  a  pyramid,  while  the  ureter,  five  centimetres 
from  the  bladder  and  at  its  orifice,  was  thickened  and  tuberculous.     The 
prostate  showed  an  area  of  caseation.     It  is  most  common  in  the  middle 
period  of  life,  but  it  may  occur  at  the  extremes  of  age.     It  is  more  fre- 
qu^xnt  in  men  than  in  women.     In  the  earliest  stage,  which  may  be  met 
w-itli  accidentally,  the  disease  is  seen  to  begin  in  the  pyramids  and  calyces. 
N'^scirosis  and  caseation  proceed  rapidly,  and  the  colonies  of  tubercles  start 
thi-oughout  the  pyramids  and  extend  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
p^X^s.    As  a  rule,  from  the  outset,  it  is  a  tuberculous  pyo-nephrosis.     The 
di^i^sase  may  be  confined  to  one  kidney,  or  progress  more  extensively  in 
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one  than  in  the  other.  At  autopsy  both  organs  are  usaally  foand  enlaiged. 
One  organ  may  be  completely  destroyed  and  converted  into  a  series  of  cvsu 
containing  cheesy  substance ;  a  form  of  kidney  which  the  older  writen 
called  scrofulous.  In  the  putty-like  contents  of  these  cysts  lime  salts  mir 
be  deposited.  In  other  instances  the  walls  of  the  pelvis  are  thickened  and 
cheesy,  the  pyramids  eroded,  and  caseous  nodules  are  scattered  throagii 
the  organ,  even  to  the  capsule,  which  may  be  thickened  and  adherent 
The  otlier  organ  is  usually  less  affected,  and  shows  only  pyelitis  or  a  super- 
ficial necrosis  of  one  or  two  pyramids.  The  ureters  are  usaally  thickened 
and  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerated  and  caseous.  Involvement  of  the 
bladder,  vesiculse  seminalo^  and  testes  is  not  uncommon  in  males. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  pyelitis.  The  urine  may  be  purulent  for 
years,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  distress.  When  the  bladder  becomei 
involved  micturition  is  frequent,  and  many  instances  are  mistaken  for  en- 
titis.  The  condition  is  for  many  years  compatible  with  fair  health.  The 
curability  is  shown  by  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  so-called  scrofnlou 
kidney,  converted  into  cysts  containing  a  putty-like  substance.  In  cimi 
in  which  the  disease  becomes  advanced  and  both  organs  are  affected,  con- 
stitutional symptoms  are  more  marked.  There  is  irregular  fever,  with 
chills,  and  loss  of  weight  and  strength.  General  tuberculosis  is  common. 
In  only  one  of  my  cases  were  the  lungs  uninvolved.  In  a  case  at  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  a  cyst  perforated  and  caused  fatal  peritonitis. 

Physical  examination  may  detect  special  tenderness  on  one  side,  or  the 
kidney  may  be  palpable  in  front  on  deep  pressure ;  but  tuberculous  pyelo- 
nephritis seldom  causes  a  large  tumor.  Occasionally  the  pelvis  becomes 
enormously  distended;  but  this  is  rare  in  comparison  with  calcnloos 
pyelitis.  The  urine  presents  changes  similar  to  those  of  ordinary  calcu- 
lous pyelitis  —  pus-cells,  epithelium,  and  occasionally  definite  ciaeooi 
masses.  Albumen  is,  of  course,  present.  Tubercle  bacilli  may  be  demon* 
strated  bv  the  ordinarv  methods.     Tube-casts  are  not  often  seen. 

To  distinguish  the  condition  from  calculous  pyelitis  is  often  difficnh. 
Iljemorrhage  may  be  present  in  both,  though  not  nearly  so  frequently  in 
the  tubenuilous  disease.  Careful  examination  of  the  pus  for  tabercle 
bacilli  gives  most  important  information.  The  lungs  or  other  organs  may 
be  tuberculous. 

The  incidence  of  renal  in  uro-genital  tuberculosis  may  be  gathned 
from  Ortirs  Gottingeu  material,  analyzed  by  Oppenheim.  Of  60  cases 
there  were  34  in  whioh  the  kidnevs  were  involved. 

{h)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Ureters  and  Bladder.— This  rarely  occurs  » 
a  primary  afToction,  hut  is  nearly  always  secondary  to  involvement  of  other 
parts,  particularly  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  In  the  case  of  nro-genital 
tuberculosis,  above  mentioned,  in  a  patient  who  died  of  heart  diseaae,  the 
ureter,  just  whore  it  enters  the  bladder,  showed  a  fresh  patch  <rf  tala* 
culosis. 

Protracted  ovstitis,  which  has  come  on  without  apparent 
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always  snggestive  of  tnbercnlosis.  The  renal  regions,  the  testes,  and  the 
prostate  should  be  examined  with  care.  It  may  follow  a  pyelo-nephritis 
or  be  associated  with  primary  disease  of  the  prostate  or  vesiculse  semi- 
nales. 

(c)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Prostate  and  VesiculsB  Seminales.— The  pros- 
tate is  frequently  involved  in  tuberculosis  of  the  uro-genital  tract  In 
Krzyincki's  cases,  of  15  males  the  prostate  was  involved  in  14  and  the  ve- 
ncolffi  seminales  in  11.  In  Orth's  cases  the  prostate  was  involved  in  18 
of  the  37  cases  in  males.  These  parts  are  much  more  frequently  involved 
than  ordinary  post-mortem  statistics  indicate. 

(d)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Testes. — This  somewhat  common  affection 
may  be  primary,  or,  more  frequently,  is  secondary  to  tuberculous  disease 
elsewhere.  Many  cases  occur  before  the  second  year,  and  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  met  with  in  the  foetus.  In  infants  It  is  serious  and  usually 
associated  with  tuberculous  disease  in  other  parts.  In  nine  cases  recently 
reported  byHutinel  and  Deschamps*  in  every  one  there  was  a  general 
affection.  In  20  cases  reported  by  Jullien  f  6  were  under  one  year,  and  6 
between  one  and  two  years  old.  In  five  of  the  cases  both  testicles  were 
affected.  Koplik  holds  that  most  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  are  congenital, 
in  Baumgarten's  sense.  In  the  adult  the  tubercles  begin  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  gland,  but  in  children  the  tunica  albuginea  is  first  affected. 
The  tubercle  does  not  always  undergo  caseation,  but  it  may  present  a 
number  of  embryonic  cells,  not  unlike  a  sarcoma. 

Tubercle  of  the  testes  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  syphilis. 
In  the  latter  the  body  of  the  organ  is  most  often  affected,  there  is  less 
pain,  and  the  outlines  of  the  growth  are. more  nodular  and  irregular.  In 
obscure  peritoneal  disease  the  detection  of  tubercle  in  a  testis  has  not 
infrequently  led  to  a  correct  diagnosis.  The  association  of  the  two  con- 
ditions is  not  uncommon.  The  lesion  in  the  testis  may  heal  completely, 
or  the  disease  may  become  generalized.  General  infection  has  followed 
operation. 

(e)  Tuberculosis  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes,  Ovaries,  and  Uterus.— Tlio 

special  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  local  affections  of  these  parts  by 
gynaecologists  has  taught  us  that  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  tubes  is  not 
at  all  uncommon.  Within  a  year  my  colleague,  Kelly,  has  operated  upon 
five  or  six  cases.  The  disease  may  be  primary  and  produce  a  most  char- 
acteristic form  of  salpingitis,  in  which  the  tubes  are  enlarged,  the  walls 
thickened  and  infiltrated,  and  the  contents  cheesy.  Adhesion  takes  place 
between  the  fimbriae  and  the  ovaries,  or  the  uterus  may  be  invaded.  The 
condition  is  usually  bilateral.  It  may  occur  in  young  children.  Although, 
as  a  rule,  very  evident  to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  specimens  resembling 
ordinary  salpingitis,  which  show  on  microscopical  examination  numerous 
miliary  tubercles  (Welch  and  Williams).     Tuberculous   salpingitis   may 
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cause  serious  local  disease  with  abscess  formation,  and  it  may  be  the 
starting-point  of  peritonitis. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  uterus  is  very  rare.  Only  three  examples  have 
come  under  my  observation,  all  in  connection  with  pulmonary  phthiai 
It  may  be  primary.  The  mucosa  of  the  fundus  is  thickened  and  caseoosi 
and  tubercles  may  be  seen  in  the  muscular  tissue.  Occasionally  the  pro- 
cess extends  to  the  vagina. 

X.  Arteries. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  is  unknown.  The  dis- 
ease may,  however,  occur  in  a  large  artery  and  not  resnlt  from  extenul 
invasion.  In  a  case  of  chronic  phthisis  from  my  ward  Councilman  foond 
a  fresh  tuberculous  growth  in  the  aorta,  which  had  no  connection  with 
cheesy  masses  outside  the  vessel. 

In  the  lungs  and  other  organs  attacked  by  tuberculosis  the  arteries  are 
involved  in  an  acute  infiltration  which  usually  leads  to  thrombosis,  or 
tubercles  may  develop  in  the  walls  and  proceed  to  caseation  and  softening 
frequently  with  the  result  of  haemorrhage.  By  extension  into  vessels, 
particularly  veins,  the  bacilli  are  widely  distributed.  In  meningitis  tabe^ 
culosis  of  the  arteries  i)lays  an  important  rdle. 

XL  TuE  PuoGxosis  IN  Tuberculosis. 

Not  all  persons  in  whose  bodies  the  bacilli  gain  a  foothold  present 
marked  signs  of  tuberculosis.  As  will  be  stated  in  the  next  section,  locil 
disease  is  found  in  a  considerable  number  of  all  cadavers.  Infection  does 
not  necessarily  mean  the  establishment  of  a  progressive  and  fatal  disease. 
In  my  autopsies,  excliuling  cases  dead  of  pulmonary  phthisis,  7'5  per  cent 
presented  tuberculous  lesions  of  the  lungs — a  low  percentage  in  compari- 
son with  other  records,  as  I  carefully  excluded  the  simple  fibroid  pucker- 
ing at  the  apex  and  the  solitary  cheesy  nodule,  unless  surrounded  by  colo- 
nies of  tubercles. 

In  many  cases  a  natural  or  spontaneous  cure  is  effected,  for  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of  the  disease  are  not  present — ^in 
other  words,  the  tissue-soil  is  unsuitable.  Apart  from  this  group,  a  ma- 
jority of  whii'li  probably  do  not  show  any  sign  of  disease,  there  maybe 
spontaneous  arrest  after  the  symptoms  have  become  decided.  Many  yean 
ago  Flint  called  attention  to  the  self-limitation  and  intrinsic  tendency  to 
recovery  in  well-marked  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Of  his  670  cases,  44  re- 
covered, and  in  :n  the  disease  was  arrested,  spontaneously  in  23  of  the 
tirst  gnujp  and  in  IT)  of  the  second.  This  natunil  tendency  to  cure  is 
still  more  strikinjrlv  shown  in  Ivniphatio  and  bone  tuberculosis. 

The  following;  may  be  eonsidered  favorable  circumstances  in  the  prog- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tuberculosis :  A  <roo(l  family  history,  previous  good 
health,  a  strong  digestion,  a  suitable  environment,  and  an  insidious  onset, 
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withont  high  fever,  and  without  extensive  pneumonic  consolidation.  Cases 
beginning  with  pleurisy  seem  to  run  a  more  protracted  and  more  favorable 
oonrse.  Repeated  attacks  of  haemoptysis  are  unfavorable.  When  well 
eBtablished  the  course  of  tuberculosis  in  any  organ  is  marked  by  intervals 
of  weeks  or  months  in  which  the  fever  lessens,  the  symptoms  subside,  and 
there  is  improvement  in  the  general  health. 

In  pulmonary  cases  the  duration  is  extremely  variable.  Laennec  placed 
the  average  duration  at  two  years,  and  for  the  majority  of  cases  this  is 
perhaps  a  correct  estimate.  Pollock's  large  statistics  of  over  3,500  cases 
■hows  a  mean  duration  of  the  disease  of  over  two  years  and  a  half.  Will- 
imms's  analysis  of  1,000  cases  in  private  practice  shows  a  much  more  pro- 
tracted course,  as  the  average  duration  was  over  seven  years. 

Under  the  subject  of  prognosis  comes  the  question  of  the  marriage  of 
persons  who  have  had  tuberculosis,  or  in  whose  family  the  disease  prevails. 
The  following  brief  statements  may  be  made  with  reference  to  it : 

(a)  Subjects  with  healed  lymphatic  or  bone  tuberculosis  marry  with 
personal  impunity  and  may  beget  healthy  children.  It  is  undeniable,  how- 
ever, that  in  such  families,  scrofula,  caries  of  the  bone,  arthritis,  cerebral 
and  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  more  common.  Which  is  it,  ^^  h^r6dit6 
de  graine  ou  heredite  de  terrain,"  as  the  French  have  it,  the  seed  or  the 
soil,  or  both  ?  We  cannot  yet  say.  The  risks,  however,  are  such  as  may 
properly  be  taken. 

{b)  The  question  of  marriage  of  a  person  who  has  arrested  or  cured 
lang  tuberculosis  is  more  difficult  to  decide.  If  a  male,  the  personal  risk 
is  not  so  great ;  and  when  the  health  and  strength  are  good,  the  external 
environment  favorable,  and  the  family  history  not  extremely  bad,  the 
experiment — for  it  is  such — is  often  successful,  and  many  healthy  and 
happy  families  are  begotten  under  these  circumstances.  In  women  the 
question  is  complicated  with  that  of  child-bearing,  which  increases  the 
risks  enormously.  With  a  localized  lesion,  absence  of  hereditary  taint, 
good  physique,  and  favorable  environment,  marriage  might  be  permitted. 
When  tuberculosis  has  existed,  however,  in  a  girl  whose  family  history  is 
bad,  whose  chest  expansion  is  slight,  and  whose  physique  is  below  the 
standard,  the  physician  should,  if  possible,  place  his  veto  upon  marriage. 

(c)  With  existing  disease,  fever,  bacilli,  etc.,  marriage  should  be  abso- 
lutely prohibited.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  hasten  the  process  in  almost 
every  case.  There  is  much  truth,  indeed,  in  the  remark  of  Dubois :  "  If 
a  woman  threatened  with  phthisis  marries,  she  may  bear  the  first  ac- 
couchement well ;  a  second,  with  difficulty ;  a  third,  never." 

XII.  Prophylaxis  in  Tuberculosis. 

(a)  Oeneral — The  sputa  of  phthisical  patients  should  be  carefully  col- 
lected and  destroyed.    Patients  should  be  urged  not  to  spit  about  care- 
lessly, but  always  to  use  a  spit-cup.    Several  forms  of  portable  flasks  have 
17 


^4?  ??£«::fm  ryFEimous  diseases. 

"c^frr-  :-'.-•:  ir. :  t.-r  r.  •«■  ■  -  iiil^.  The  destruction  of  the  sputa  of  con- 
iuzir::  --i  ij.-.  :.':  :»^  j,  r.  .v.-i-  cic^isure  in  both  hospital  and  private pnt- 
::.r.      1'..  r   ..-..  :■  ...z^    r  :  j:::l^  i:  into  the  fire  is  sufficient.     It  shonli 

.t   .i^l^.ii.-i  :    :..-  -liriTi.:  :L:a:  the  only  risk,  practically,  is  from  this 
j..;:r>.     T..    ....^7.  ts     :  ::::-. :i.'Q  are  greater  in  young  children.    Th* 

lUT:?:-^  i:.'.  L;..*f  .:  :  Lr-.-iirti-.v-a  involve  very  slio^ht  risks  indc-ed  i! 
rr  :»ir  \r.-.:Ai:.:-i  jr.-  :.ikf::.     The  patient  should  occupy  a  single  bed. 

A  ?«.-.:-i  :.:.;.  ::.i:_:  j-fLrr--tl  prophylactic  measure  relates  to  the  in- 
?vti.::.-  :  l-ii::  -?  .;i.I  rla;./:::trr-h«:uses.  The  possibility  of  the  transmU- 
<i.::  .:  v^.'.:.'.'.  -.^  v  inr-.iei  milk  has  been  full v  demonstrated,  and ic 
:hj  micr.s:  ::  :-''.:  h.:^.!:-:  lii'^  s:a:e  should  take  measures  to  stamp  out 
:i;'Lr::.>:j  :r*  .a::lv:.  Syiieniicio  veterinary  inspection  of  dairies, par- 
:;•.:'. Lr'.y  ..:  :!:-   'j.r;rr  .izir?,  ='::  JuM  t-e  made,  and  full  power  granted  to 

■.  -.r.K:.' .  ..:.  i  iill  f-:?vt.i.'v-:  animals.  The  abattoirs  should  be  under 
si/.'.-.vl  '..:;.:::.  iry  ..».:::r.l.  ar.  i  the  carcasses  of  animals  with  advanced 
:.:..cr. v.".-s:?  .•  iil^caifi.     Thrr^-  is.  however,  much  less  danger  of  infection 

y' •  .'  ■  .:*:'. — A  n. .'Thvr  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis  should  not 
>::vk'..  ':..•;  :.  :1.:.  A:.  ::.:'.i:;:  bom  of  tuberculous  parents,  or  of  a  family 
::•.  u:.i.'::  .■  :.?u:::y::  ::  : Ttvail?.  should  be  brought  up  with  the  greatest 
».aa'  ;i:./.  j-.\i:-.::d  r::s:  iar::.i;iarlv  against  catarrhal  affections  of  ill 
kiiuis.  >-.'.c:.il  .i"*.!.::  ::  ?houM  be  ffiven  to  the  throat  and  nose,  and  on 
::io  :•.:•;>:  i:;  i;::i:'.  ::  ■  :"  n:.  i::h-lreaching,  or  any  obstruction  of  the  naso- 
p-urvv.v.  A  ^'a!\:.:'.  cx.i:i:::.a::on  should  be  made  for  adenoid  vegetations. 
The  V :....;  <::v..".!i  \  :l;i  i  In  narir.ci  and  live  in  the  open  air  as  much i£ 
po<>iMv\  avoi  li" J  ^ '.  crc  r. v ri.s.  I:  :>  a  good  practice  to  sponge  the  thrwt 
;r.ui^.':.vs:  v.i^--.:  ;*:..;  rv.v::::;^  with  cold  water.  Special  attention  should 
Iv  \KvA  :o  viio:  ar..l  :o  :ho  :i;oJo  of  iVoJing.  The  meals  should  be  at  r^- 
Lir  ho'.;:s  ar.^i  rlu'  tool  ^'-.ii'i  a::.:  substantial.  From  the  outset  the  child 
sIuniKl  Iv  o:u'oi::-;ii:ol  :o  kl":::k  freely  of  milk.  Unfortunately,  in  these 
rasi's  ilioiv  sooii:s<  ;o  ■  o  an  ;:i::ontroriable  aversion  to  fats  of  all  kindi. 
As  tlio  child  Lrrous  ^ivlov,  systomatioally  regulated  exercise  or  a  course 
v»f  pulnh^viary  sryi!:::a.<:i^s  ir.ay  bo  taken.  In  the  choice  of  an  occupa- 
tion i^vfovi'iioo  sb.oi;'.d  bo  ::;von  to  an  out-of-door  life.  Families  with  a 
niarkod  pi\\lispo?iiio:i  :•>  f.ibeiviilosis  should,  if  possible,  reside  in  an 
otjuablo  i'.iuia:o.  It  wor.M  bo  best  for  a  yoiuig  man  belonging  to  such 
a  faniilv  :o  iviuovo  to  C«.;...railo  or  southern  California,  or  to  some  other 
suitabh'  v'liinaio,  bot'iuv  trouble  begins. 

Tlu-  triilin.-:  ailments  of  ohihircn  should  be  carefully  watched.  In  the 
oonvalosooiuo  from  tho  fevers,  wliioh  so  frequently  prove  dangerous,  the 
irroaiost  oauiiou  should  be  oxoriised  to  prevent  catching  cold.  Cod-liver 
oil,  the  syrup  of  iruliilo  of  iron,  and  arsenic  may  be  given.  As  mentioned, 
care  (»f  the  throat  in  these  jhiMren  is  very  important.  When  the  tonsib 
are  chrt^nicallv  enlar«:ed  thev  should  be  removed. 
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XIII.  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

I.  The  Natural  or  Spontaneous  Cure. — The  spontaneous  healing  of 
local  tuberculosis  is  an  every-day  affair.  Many  cases  of  adenitis  and  dis- 
ease of  the  bone  or  of  the  joints  terminate  favorably  without  the  aid  of 
medicines.  The  healing  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  is  shown  clinically  by 
the  recovery  of  patients  in  whose  sputa  elastic  tissue  and  bacilli  have  been 
found ;  anatomically,  by  the  presence  of  lesions  in  all  stages  of  repair.  In 
the  granulation  products  and  associated  pneumonia  a  scar-tissue  is  formed, 
while  the  smaller  caseous  areas  become  impregnated  with  lime  salts.  To 
such  conditions  alone  should  the  term  healing  be  applied.  When  the 
fibroid  change  encapsulates  but  does  not  involve  the  entire  tuberculous 
tissue,  the  tubercle  may  be  termed  involuted  or  quiescent,  but  is  not  de- 
stroyed. When  cavities  of  any  size  have  formed,  healing,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  occur.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  specimen  which 
would  indicate  that  a  vomica  had  cicatrized.  Cavities  may  be  greatly 
reduced  in  size — indeed,  an  entire  series  of  cavities  may  be  so  contracted 
by  sclerosis  of  the  tissue  about  them  that  an  upper  lobe,  in  which  this 
process  most  frequently  occurs,  may  be  reduced  to  a  third  of  its  ordinary 
dimensions.  Laennec  understood  thoroughly  this  natural  process  of  cure 
in  tuberculosis,  and  recognized  the  frequency  with  which  old  tuberculous 
lesions  occurred  in  the  lungs.  lie  described  cicatrices  cmiplites  and  cica- 
trices fistuletiseSy  the  latter  being  the  shrunken  cavities  communicating 
with  the  bronchi ;  and  suggested  that,  as  tubercles  growing  in  the  glands, 
which  are  called  scrofula,  often  heal,  why  should  not  the  same  take  place 
in  the  lungs? 

There  is  an  old  German  axiom,  ^^Jedermann  hat  am  Ende  ein  bischen 
Tuberculosey**  a  statement  partly  borne  out  by  the  statistics  showing  the 
proportion  of  cases  in  persons  dying  of  all  diseases  in  whom  quiescent  or 
tuberculous  lesions  arc  found  in  the  lungs.  We  find  at  the  apices  the 
following  conditions,  which  have  been  held  to  signify  healed  tuberculous 
processes :  (1)  Thickening  of  the  pleura,  usually  at  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  apex,  with  subadjacent  induration  for  a  distauce  of  a  few  milli- 
metres. This  has,  perhaps,  no  greater  significance  than  the  milky  patch 
on  the  pericardium.  (2)  Puckered  cicatrices  at  the  apex,  depressing  the 
pleura,  and  on  section  showing  a  large  pigmented,  fibrous  scar.  The 
bronchioles  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  dilated,  but  there  are  neither 
tubercles  nor  cheesy  masses.  This  may  sometimes,  but  not  always,  indi- 
cate a  healed  tuberculous  lesion.  (3)  Puckered  cicatrices  with  cheesy  or 
cretaceous  nodules,  and  with  scattered  tubercles  in  the  vicinity.  (4)  The 
eicairices  fistuhuses  of  Laennec,  in  which  the  fibroid  puckering  has  re- 
duced the  size  of  one  or  more  cavities  which  communicate  directly  with 
the  bronchi. 

In  1,000  autopsies,  excluding  the  216  cases  dead  of  phthisis,  there  were 
59  cases  (7*5  per  cent)  which  presented  undoubted  tuberculous  lesions  in 
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the  lungs.  I  excluded  the  simple  fibroid  puckering  and  the  solitary  cheeij 
nodules,  unless,  in  the  latter  case,  there  were  colonies  of  tabercles  in  tba 
vicinity.  These  59  cases  died  of  various  diseases  and  at  various  ages.  A 
majority  of  them  were  between  forty  and  sixty.  My  experience  tillici 
closely  with  the  larger  analysis  made  by  Heitler  of  the  Vienna  pofit-mortai 
records,  in  which,  of  1G,5G2  cases  in  which  the  death  was  not  directly  cuued 
by  phthisis,  there  were  780  instances  of  obsolete  tubercle — a  percentage  of 
4*7.  lie  excluded,  as  I  have  done,  the  simple  fibroid  induration.  Van- 
ous  observations  have  been  made  of  late  in  which  the  percentage  rangei 
from  twenty-seven  (Bollinger)  to  thirty>nine  (Massini).  In  200  antopao, 
in  which  this  point  was  specially  examined,  Harris  found  38'8  per  cent  in 
which  there  were  relics  of  former  active  tuberculosis.  The  statement  ii 
made  by  Bouchard  that,  of  the  post-mortems  at  the  Paris  morgne— gen- 
erally  upon  persons  dying  suddenly — the  percentage  found  with  some 
evidence  of  tuberculous  lesion,  active  or  obsolete,  is  as  high  as  seyenty-five. 
These  figures  show  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  pulmonary  infection 
and  the  encouraging  fact  that  in  so  large  a  percentage  the  disease  remiiu 
local  and  undergoes  a  process  of  arrest  or  healing. 

II.  General  Measures. — There  are  three  indications — first,  to  place  the 
patient  in  surroundings  most  favorable  for  the  maintenance  of  a  maximnni 
degree  of  nutrition ;  second,  to  take  such  measures  as,  in  a  local  or  general 
way,  influence  the  tuberculous  processes ;  third,  to  alleviate  symptoma 

Tlie  question  of  environment  is  of  first  importance  in  the  treatmoit 
of  tuberculosis.  It  is  illustrateil  in  an  interesting  and  practical  way  by  an 
experiment  of  Trudeau,  showing  that  inoculated  rabbits,  confined  in  a 
dark,  damp  place,  rapidly  succumb,  while  others,  allowed  to  run  wild, 
either  recover  or  show  slight  lesions.  It  is  the  same  in  human  tubercu- 
losis. A  patient  confined  to  the  house — particularly  in  the  close,  over- 
heated, stuify  dwellings  of  the  poor,  or  treated  in  a  hospital  ward— ii 
in  a  position  analogous  to  the  rabbit  confined  to  a  hutch  in  the  cellar; 
whereas  a  patient  living  in  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  has  chances  comparable  to  those  of  the  rabbit  running 
wild. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  treatment  has  to  be  carried  out  at  home 
and  often  under  adverse  conditions.  Still,  much  can  be  done  if  the  patient 
is  kept  out  of  doors  in  the  fresh  air  for  the  greater  part  of  each  day.  In 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  neither  the  couyhy  the  fever^  the  nighi^sweais^  fUf 
the  hiPinoptysis  contra-imUcates  this  rule.  Only  when  the  weather  ii 
blustering  or  rainy  should  the  patient  remain  in  the  house.  It  is  remade* 
able  how  quickly  improvement  in  many  instances  follows  this  fresh-air 
treatment  In  cities  the  patient  can  be  wrapped  up  and  placed  on  a  aofa 
or  in  a  reclining-chair  on  the  balcony  or  even  in  the  yard. 

The  climatic  treatment  of  tuberculosis  is  simply  a  modification  of  thia 
plan.  The  requirements  of  a  suitable  climate  are  a  pure  oimogiikerBt 
an  eqvable  teviperature  not  subject  to  rapid  variations^  and  a  timxismi 
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lount  of  sunshine.  Giyen  these  three  factors,  and  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence where  a  patient  goes  so  long  as  he  lives  an  outdoor  life. 

The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  first  consideration,  and  it  is  this 
xequirement  tiiat  is  met  so  well  in  the  mountains  and  forests.  Altitude  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  high  altitudes  is 
of  benefit  in  increasing  the  respiratory  movements  in  pulmonary  disease, 
bat  brings  about  in  time  a  condition  of  dilatation  of  the  air- vesicles  and  a 
pennanent  increase  in  the  size  of  the  chest  which  is  a  marked  disadvan- 
tage when  such  persons  attempt  subsequently  to  reside  at  the  sea-level. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  also  a  minor  consideration,  so  long  as  it 
is  tolerably  equable  and  not  subject  to  rapid  variations.  The  winter  cli- 
mates of  the  Adirondacks,  of  Colorado,  or  of  Davos  have  the  advantage  of 
a  steady  cold  combined  with  sunshine,  just  as  the  resorts  of  the  Southern 
States  and  California,  and  of  the  south  of  France  and  Italy,  have  a  tolerably 
nniform  high  temperature  with  the  maximum  amount  of  sunshine.  The 
dryness  of  the  air  is  certainly  an  important  though  not  an  essential  factor. 
That  it  is  not  essential  is  seen  in  the  good  results  obtained  in  the  resorts 
at  the  sea-level,  such  as  Florida,  or  even  Torquay  or  Falmouth,  on  the 
flonth  coast  of  England — one  of  the  most  humid  atmospheres  in  the  world. 

Other  considerations  which  should  influence  the  choice  of  a  locality 
are  good  accommodations  and  good  food.  Very  much  is  said  concerning 
the  choice  of  locality  in  the  different  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
bnt  when  the  disease  is  limited  to  an  apex,  in  a  man  of  fairly  good  personal 
and  family  history,  the  chances  are  that  he  may  fight  a  winning  battle  if 
he  lives  out  of  doors  in  any  climate,  whether  high,  dry,  and  cold  or  low, 
moist,  and  warm.  With  bilateral  disease  and  cavity  formation  there  is  but 
little  hope  of  permanent  cure,  and  the  mild  or  warm  climates  are  preferable. 

Whether  a  patient  should  go  from  home  or  not  is  a  grave  question 
which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  undoubtedly,  in 
many  instances,  a  positive  hardship  to  send  away  a  patient  with  tolerably 
advanced  tuberculosis.  With  well-marked  cavities,  hectic  fever,  night- 
sweats,  and  emaciation  he  is  better  at  home,  and  the  physician  should  not 
be  too  much  influenced  by  the  importunities  of  the  patient  or  his  friends. 
Advanced  cases  and  persons  with  feeble  hearts  should  never  be  sent  to  high 
altitudes.  Of  American  resorts  I  prefer  the  Adirondacks  for  early  cases. 
The  patient  should  go  in  October,  so  as  to  become  gradually  accustomed 
•to  the  cold.  It  is  accessible,  the  winter  climate  is  admirable,  and  the 
camp-life  delightful.  As  the  reports  of  Saranac  Sanitarium  show,  recent 
tuberculosis  does  remarkably  well.  Personally  I  have  seen  better  results 
from  the  Adirondacks  than  from  any  other  place.  Colorado  and  southern 
California  have  this  advantage  for  early  cases — they  are  progressive,  pros- 
perous countries  in  which  a  man  may  find  means  of  livelihood  and  live 
in  comfort* 

*  On  the  question  of  climate,  Yeo's  work  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
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Under  this  section  reference  may  be  made  to  the  question  of  the  treit- 
mcut  of  tuberculosis  in  sanitaria.  The  larger  cities  should  build  Epedsl 
institutions  within  easy  access  by  railway,  with  pleasant  surroundings,  in 
which  early  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  poor  could  be 
systematically  treated.  Advanced  cases  should  not  be  admitted,  but  slionM 
be  careii  for  in  separate  wards  of  the  city  hospitals.  Sauitaria  for  the  care 
of  recent  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the  well-to-do  classes  are  also 
iirijeutiv  needed.  The  results  obtained  at  Falkcnstein  near  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  (which  certainly  has  nothing  special,  as  far  as  climate  is  concerned) 
and  at  the  Sarunac  Sanitarium  illustrate  how  much  can  be  done  b?  method 
and  care. 

III.  Measures  which,  by  their  Local  or  General  Action,  inflnenee  th 
Tabercalous  Process. — Under  this  heading  we  may  consider  the  specific, 
llie  dietetic,  and  the  general  medicinal  treatment  of  tuberculosis. 

((/)  The  Specific  Treatment, — A  glycerin  extract  of  the  cultures  of 
tubercle  bacilli  wjis  found  by  Koch  to  have  a  specific  action  upon  tuberra- 
lous  tissue.  The  influence  of  this  tuberculin,  as  it  is  called,  is  best  seen 
iu  lupus,  upon  which  it  exercises  an  extraordinary  effect,  unique  in  the 
history  of  the  action  of  remedies.  An  injection  of  one  milligramme  i» 
followed,  in  a  few  hours,  by  intense  constitutional  and  local  reaction. 
The  affected  tissues  swell  enormously,  and  the  adjacent  parts  are  deeply 
congesteil.  Crusts  form  upon  the  surface,  the  swelling  and  inflammation 
gradually  subside,  and  after  several  injections  the. lupus  masses  gradnaCj 
disapi)ear  and  are  rei)laced  by  a  white  cicatricial  tissue.  Even  in  advanced 
oases  of  lonir  duration  the  action  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  prompt  and 
boiioticial.  There  is  a  great  difficulty,  however,  in  getting  rid  of  the  final 
romnants  of  the  lupus  tissue,  and  a  combination  of  scraping  with  the 
tuberculin  will  probably  always  be  needed. 

In  internal  tuberculosis  the  remedy,  in  very  early  cases,  may,  as  shown 
by  Koch's  reports,  prove  actually  curative;  unfortunately,  it  was  employed 
in  all  (lassos  of  eases.  In  pulmonary  tuberculosis  it  is  a  remedy  to  be  used 
with  the  greatest  caution.  Of  twenty-three  cases  in  which  we  have  used 
it  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  only  three  were  benefited ;  in  the  others 
the  ai'tiou  was  eitlior  noi^ative  or  actuallv  detrimental.  It  should  not  be 
oniploved  in  cases  with  fever  or  with  much  consolidation.  In  manv  cases 
it  seonis  to  aggravate  llie  general  and  local  symptoms. 

We  are  at  j)resent  in  the  reaction  wave,  after  being  buoyed  up  by 
hopes  that  at  last  a  remedy  hail  been  obtaine<l  which  was  x)ositiyely  cura- 
tive in  all  forms  of  tubcnnilous  lesions.  It  will  probably  be  several  years 
l^'fore  we  can  speak  with  det'ision  upon  the  true  position  of  this  remedy. 
Mcanwliile  our  knowledge  warrants  us  in  urging  extreme  caution  in  its 
use.  The  recent  reports  of  Schede  indicate  that  the  remedy  has  a  veiy 
positive  value  in  tuberculous  arthritis  when  combined  with  other  meas- 
ures. 

(/>)  Dietetic  Treatment. — The  outlook  in  tuberculosis  depends  mnch 
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upon  the  digestion.  It  is  rare  to  see  recovery  in  a  case  in  which  there  is 
persistent  gastric  tronbie,  and  the  physician  should  ever  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  in  this  disease  the  primm  vies  control  the  position.  The  early 
naosea  and  loss  of  appetite  in  many  cases  of  phthisis  are  serious  obstacles. 
Ifanj  patients  loathe  food  of  all  kinds.  A  change  of  air,  or  a  sea  voyage 
will  promptly  restore  the  appetite.  When  this  is  impossible,  and  if,  as  is 
almost  always  the  case,  fever  is  present,  the  patient  should  be  placed  at 
rest,  kept  in  the  open  air  nearly  all  day,  and  fed  at  stated  intervals  with 
small  quantities  either  of  milk,  buttermilk,  or  koumyss,  alternating  if 
necessary  with  meat  juice  and  egg  albumen.  Some  cases  which  are 
disturbed  by  eggs  and  milk  do  well  on  koumyss.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  Debove's  method  of  over-alimentation  or  forced  feeding.  The 
stomach  is  first  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  then,  through  the  tube, 
a  mixture  is  given  containing  a  litrd  of  milk,  an  egg,  and  one  hundred 
grammes  of  very  finely  powdered  meat.  This  is  given  three  times  a  day. 
Sometimes  the  patients  will  take  this  mixture  without  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity of  the  stomach-tube,  in  which  case  a  smaller  amount  may  be  given. 
I  can  speak  of  the  advantage  of  this  plan  in  cases  in  which  the  gastric 
symptoms  have  been  obstinate  and  distressing,  and  the  general  expression 
of  opinion  is,  in  such  instances,  very  favorable  to  this  plan  of  treatment. 

In  many  cases  the  digestion  is  not  at  all  disturbed  and  the  patient  can 
take  an  ordinary  diet.  It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  appetite  and 
digestion  improve  on  the  fresh-air  treatment,  even  in  cases  which  have 
to  remain  in  the  city.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  medicines  do  not 
disturb  the  stomach.  Not  infrequently  the  sweet  syrups  used  in  the 
cough  mixtures,  cod-liver  oil,  creasote,  and  the  hypophosphites  produce 
irritation,  and  by  interfering  with  digestion  do  more  harm  than  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bitter  tonics,  with  acids,  and  the  various  malt 
preparations  are  often  in  these  cases  most  satisfactory.  The  indications 
for  alcohol  in  tuberculosis  are  enfeebled  digestion  with  fever,  a  weak 
heart,  and  rapid  pulse.  A  routine  administration  is  not  advisable,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  its  persistent  use  promotes  fibroid  processes  in 
the  tuberculous  areas.  In  the  advanced  stages,  particularly  when  the 
temperature  is  low  between  eight  and  ten  in  the  morning,  whisky  and 
milk,  or  whisky,  egg^  and  milk  may  be  given  with  great  advantage.  The 
red  wines  are  also  beneficial  in  moderate  quantities. 

(c)  General  Medical  Treatment. — No  medicinal  agents  have  any  special 
or  peculiar  action  upon  tuberculous  processes.  The  influence  which  they 
exert  is  upon  the  general  nutrition,  increasing  the  physiological  resist- 
ance and  rendering  the  tissues  less  susceptible  to  invasion.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  important  remedies  which  seem  to  act  in  this 
manner : 

Creosote^  which  may  be  administered  in  capsules,  in  increasing  doses, 
beginning  with  one  minim  three  times  a  day  and,  if  well  borne,  increas- 
ing the  dose  to  eight  or  ten  minims.    It  may  also  be  given  in  solution 
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with  tincture  of  cardamom  and  alcohol.  It  is  an  old  remedy,  strongly 
recommended  by  Addison,  and  the  reports  of  Jaccoud,  FraenUel,  «nd 
many  others  show  that  it  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  Onaiacol 
may  be  given  as  a  substitute,  either  internally  or  hypodermically.  In  101 
cases  in  which  it  was  used  at  my  clinic,  by  Meredith  Beese,  the  chief 
action  was  on  the  cough  and  expectoration,  which  were  much  lessened,  but 
the  remedy  had  no  essential  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Cod4iver  Oil — In  glandular  and  bone  tuberculosis,  this  remedy  is 
undoubtedly  beneficial  in  improving  the  nutrition.  In  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis its  action  is  less  certain,  and  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  unbounded 
confidence  which  it  enjoyed  for  so  many  years.  It  should  be  given  in 
small  doses,  not  more  than  a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 
It  seems  to  act  better  in  children  than  in  adults.  When  it  is  not  well 
borne,  a  dessertspoonful  of  rich  cream  three  times  a  day  is  an  excellent 
substitute.    The  clotted  or  Devonshire  cream  is  preferable. 

Tlie  Hypaphosphiies. — These  in  various  forms  are  useful  tonics,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  they  have  any  other  action.  They  certainly  exercise  no 
specific  influence  upon  tubercle.  They  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  the 
syrup  of  the  hypophosphites  of  calcium,  sodium,  and  potassium  of  the 
U.  S.  P. 

Arsenic. — There  is  no  general  tonic  more  satisfactory  in  cases  of  tuber- 
culosis of  all  kinds  than  Fowler's  solution.  It  may  be  given  in  five-minim 
doses  tliree  times  a  day  and  gradually  increased ;  stopping  its  use  when- 
ever unpleasant  symptoms  arise,  and  in  any  case  intermitting  it  every 
third  or  fourth  week. 

One  or  two  special  methods  of  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
may  here  bo  mentioned.  Tlie  local  treatment,  by  direct  injection  into  the 
lungs,  has  been  practised  since  its  strong  advocacy  by  Pepper.  It  has, 
however,  not  gained  the  general  support  of  the  profession,  and  is  occa- 
sionally followed  by  serious  results.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  practised  with 
impunity,  and  the  injections  may  be  made  with  a  long  hypodermic 
needle  into  any  portion  of  the  lung  which  is  diseased.  Iodine,  carbolic 
acid,  creasote  (three  per  cent  solution  in  almond  oil),  and  iodoform  have 
been  used  for  the  purpose.  The  remarkable  results  which  surgeons  have 
recently  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  joint  tuberculosis  by  injections  of 
iodoform  point  to  this  as  a  remedy  which  will  probably  prove  of  service 
when  injected  directly  into  the  lungs. 

Treatment  by  compressed  air  is  in  many  cases  beneficial,  and  under 
its  use  the  appetite  improves,  there  is  gain  in  weight,  and  reduction  of  the 
fever.    The  air  may  be  saturated  with  creasote. 

IV.  Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms  in  Pulmonary  Tubereulods. — (a) 

The  Fever. — There  is  no  more  difticult  problem  in  practical  therapeutics 
than  the  treatment  of  the  pyrexia  of  tuberculosis.  The  patient  should  be 
at  rest,  and  wlien  practicable  wheeled  into  the  fresh  air  for  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  during  the  day.     Fever  does  not  centra-indicate  an  ontof-door 
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life,  but  it  is  well  for  patients  with  a  temperature  above  101^  or  102^  to 
be  at  rest  For  the  continuous  pyrexia  or  the  remittent  type  of  the  early 
stages,  quinine,  small  doses  of  digitalis,  and  the  salicylates  may  be  tried ; 
bat  they  are  uncertain  and  rarely  reliable.  Under  no  circumstances  is 
that  priceless  remedy,  quinine,  so  much  abused  as  in  the  fever  of  tubercu- 
losis. In  large  doses  it  has  a  moderate  antipyretic  action,  but  it  is  just 
in  these  efficient  doses  that  it  is  so  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach. 

Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  used  cautiously;  but  it  is  better, 
when  the  fever  rises  above  103^,  to  rely  upon  cold  sponging  or  the  tepid 
bath,  gradually  cooled.  When  softening  has  taken  place  and  the  fever 
assumes  the  characteristic  septic  type,  the  problem  becomes  still  more 
difficult.  As  shown  by  Chart  XIII  (which  is  not  by  any  means  an  ex- 
ceptional one),  the  pyrexia,  at  this  stage,  lasts  only  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  hours  in  which 
the  fever  is  high  enough  to  demand  antipyretic  treatment  Sometimes 
antifebrin,  given  in  two-grain  doses  every  hour  for  three  or  four  hours 
before  the  rise  in  temperature  takes  place,  either  prevents  entirely  or 
limits  the  paroxysm.  If  the  temperature  begins  to  rise  between  two  and 
three  in  the  afternoon,  the  antifebrin  may  be  given  at  eleven,  twelve,  one, 
and,  if  necessary,  at  two.  It  answers  better  in  this  way  than  given  in  the 
single  doses.  Careful  sponging  of  the  extremities  for  from  half  an  hour 
to  an  hour  during  the  height  of  the  fever  is  useful.  Quinine  is  of  little 
benefit  in  this  type  of  fever ;  the  salicylates  still  less. 

(b)  Sweating. — ^The  atropine,  in  doses  of  gr.  j^jr^y  ^^^  ^^^  aromatic 
snlphnric  acid  in  large  doses  are  the  best  remedies.  When  there  are 
cough  and  nocturnal  restlessness,  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may 
be  given  with  the  atropine.  Muscarin  (tri  y  of  a  one  per  cent  solution), 
tincture  of  nux  vomica  (Til  xxx),  picrotoxin  (gr.  ^)  may  be  tried.  The 
patient  should  use  light  fiannel  night-dresses,  as  the  cotton  night-shirts, 
when  soaked  with  perspiration,  have  a  very  unpleasant  cold,  clammy 
feeling. 

(c)  The  cough  is  a  troublesome,  though  necessary,  feature  in  pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis.  Unless  very  worrying  and  disturbing  sleep  at  night, 
or  so  severe  as  to  produce  vomiting,  it  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  restrict 
it  When  irritative  and  bronchial  in  character,  inhalations  are  useful, 
particularly  the  tincture  of  benzoin  or  preparations  of  tar,  creasote,  or 
turpentine.  The  throat  should  be  carefully  examined,  as  some  of  the 
most  irritable  and  distressing  forms  of  cough  in  phthisis  result  from 
laryngeal  erosions.  The  distressing  nocturnal  cough,  which  begins  just  as 
the  patient  gets  into  bed  and  is  preparing  to  fall  asleep,  requires,  as  a  rule, 
preparations  of  opium.  Codeia,  in  quarter  or  half  grain  doses,  or  the 
sympus  codeisB  (  3  j)  may  be  given.  An  excellent  combination  for  the 
nocturnal  cough  of  phthisis  is  morphia  (gr.  i-^)?  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
(m  ij-iij),  and  syrup  of  wild  cherry  (3j).  The  spirits  of  chloroform, 
B.  P.,  or  the  mistura  chloroformi,  XI.  S.  P.,  or  Hoffman's  anodyne,  given 
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in  whisky  before  going  to  sleep,  are  efficacious.  Mild  counter-irritation, 
or  the  application  of  a  hot  poultice,  will  sometimes  promptly  relieve  the 
cough.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  when  cavities  have  formed,  the 
accumulated  secretion  must  be  expectorated  and  the  paroxysms  of  coughing 
are  now  most  exhausting.  The  sedatives,  such  as  morphia  and  hydrocyanic 
acid,  should  be  given  cautiously.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  in  full 
doses  help  to  allay  the  paroxysm.  When  the  expectoration  is  profuse, 
creasote  internally,  or  inhalations  of  turpentine  and  iodine,  are  useful. 

(d)  For  the  diarrhoea  large  doses  of  bismuth,  combined  with  Dover 
powder,  and  small  starch  enemata,  with  or  without  opium,  may  be  given. 
The  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  pill  often  acts  promptly,  and  the  acid  diar- 
rhoea mixture,  dilute  acetic  acid  (ni  x-xv),  morphia  (gr.  |),  and  acetate  of 
lead  (gr.  j-ij),  may  be  tried. 

(e)  The  treatment  of  the  haemoptysis  will  be  considered  in  the  section 
on  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs.  Dyspnoea  is  rarely  a  prominent  symptom 
except  in  the  advanced  stages,  when  it  may  be  very  troublesome  and  dis- 
tressing.   Ammonia  and  morphia,  cautiously  administered,  may  be  used. 

If  the  pleuritic  pains  are  severe,  the  side  may  be  strapped  or  painted 
with  tincture  of  iodine.  The  dyspeptic  symptoms  require  careful  treat- 
ment, as  the  outlook  in  individual  cases  depends  much  upon  the  condition 
of  the  stomach.  Small  doses  of  calomel  and  soda  often  allay  the  dis- 
tressing nausea  of  the  early  stage. 


XXVI 1.   LEPROSY. 

Definition. — A  chronic  infectious  disease  caused  by  the  bacillus 
leprcB^  characterized  by  the  presence  of  tubercular  nodules  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  (tubercular  leprosy)  or  by  changes  in  the  nerves 
(anaesthetic  leprosy).  At  first  these  forms  may  be  separate,  but  ulti- 
mately both  are  combined,  and  in  the  characteristic  tubercular  form  there 
are  disturbances  of  sensation. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  very  widely  spread,  and  within  the  past 
few  years  renewed  attention  has  been  directed  to  it,  owing  to  a  belief  that 
it  is  greatly  on  the  increase.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  diseases. 
At  present  it  prevails  widely,  particularly  in  hot  countries.  In  India  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  over  250,000  lepers.  In  Europe,  where  it  pre- 
vailed in  the  middle  ages,  it  has  become  almost  unknown  except  in 
Norway  and  in  the  Orient.  On  this  continent  leprosy  exists  in  the 
^>ilf  Sttttea  and  extensively  in  Mexico.     At  Key  West  Berger  states 

'6  hundred  cases,  and  Blanc  found  forty  lepers  in  New 

idlated  cases  arrive  from  time  to  time  in  the  cities  of 

In  the  Northwestern  States  a  few  cases  exist  among 

bgid  Icelandic  settlers.    On  the  Pacific  coast  cases  are  seen 

iy  among  the  Chinese.    An  endemic  focus  is  at  Tracadie, 
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New  Brunswick.  A  few  cases  are  also  met  with  in  Cape  Breton,  N.  S. 
At  Tracadie,  which  is  on  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  disease  is 
limited  to  two  or  three  counties  which  are  settled  by  French  Canadians. 
The  disease  was  imported  from  Normandy  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century.  The  cases  are  confined  in  a  lazaretto,  to  which  they  are  sent  so 
soon  as  the  disease  is  manifest.  I  made  a  visit  to  the  settlement  two  years 
ago  with  the  medical  officer,  A.  C.  Smith,  of  Chatham,  at  which  time 
tiiere  were  only  eighteen  patients  in  the  hospital.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  disease  has  gradually  diminished  by  segregation ;  formerly 
there  were  over  forty  under  surveillance. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  leprosy  has  developed  to  an  enormous  extent 
Morrow  states  that  in  1889  there  were  1,100  lepers  in  the  settlement  at 
Holokai. 

In  the  West  Indies  the  disease  has  been  long  endemic,  and  Beavan 
Rake,  of  Trinidad,  has  contributed  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
clinical  and  pathological  studies. 

The  disease  attacks  all  classes  and  persons  of  all  ages.  It  is  probably 
communicated  by  contagion.  Inoculation  was  successfully  performed  by 
Aming  in  a  Hawaiian  convict.  Graham,  who  some  years  ago  carefully 
investigated  the  Tracadie  settlement,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
disease  was  there  probably  transmitted  by  contagion ;  and  A.  C.  Smith, 
the  present  medical  officer,  tells  me  that  he  knows  of  no  facts  which  are 
opposed  to  that  view.  It  is,  however,  only  contagious  in  the  same  sense 
as  syphilis,  and  just  as  accidental  contamination  with  this  virus  is  ex- 
tremely rare  so  it  is  with  leprosy.  The  closest  possible  contact  may  take 
place  for  years,  as  between  parent  and  child,  without  transmission,  and 
not  one  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  for  more  than  forty  years  so 
faithfully  nursed  the  lepers  at  Tracadie  has  contracted  the  disease.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  the  rapid  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  on  any  other  view  than  contagion,  and  yet  it  is  stiange  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  primary  lesion  or  external  sore  comparable  to  that  of 
syphilis.  Morrow  states  that  "  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  the 
disease  is  propagated  by  sexual  congress." 

The  disappearance  of  the  disease  in  the  middle  ages  no  doubt  resulted 
directly  from  the  isolation  enforced  at  that  time.  The  disease  has  possi- 
bly in  some  instances  been  transmitted  by  vaccination.  Hereditary  trans- 
mission cannot  be  excluded,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  disease 
should  not  be  communicated,  as  is  syphilis,  from  parent  to  child. 

Jonathan  Hutchinson  believes  that  the  disease  is  alwavs  associated  with 
some  special  kind  of  food,  particularly  fish.  Though  he  does  not  deny  the 
specific  nature  of  the  disease  or  the  possibility  of  contagion,  ho  would 
make  apparently  the  fish  diet  the  tertium  quid  which  renders  the  patient 
susceptible,  or,  if  I  gather  aright  from  his  recent  communication,  with 
which  the  poison  may  be  taken.  The  facts  which  are  manifest  at  the 
Tracadie  settlement  are  very  much  opposed  to  this  view.     If  a  fish  diet 
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could  alone  in  any  way  induce  the  disease,  by  this  time  leprosy  would  be 
wide-spread  in  the  counties  along  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  as  fish  is  the 
main  article  of  diet  winter  and  summer.  There  is  not  the  slightest  differ- 
ence in  race,  the  mode  of  life,  or  in  the  surroundings  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  regions  adjacent  to  Caraquct  and  Tracadie,  and  yet  leprosy  has 
been  for  nearly  a  century  limited  to  two  or  three  counties. 

The  Bacillus  Leprs. — Hansen,  of  Bergen,  first  discovered  this  organ- 
ism, which  has  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  bacillus  tuberculosis^ 
but  can  be  dilTcrentiated  from  it  It  occurs  in  extraordinary  numbers  in 
the  tuberculous  tissue.  It  has  been  cultivated  successfully  (Babes),  but 
inoculation  experiments  on  animals  have  been  negative. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  leprosy  tubercles  consist  of  granuloma- 
tous tissue  made  up  of  cells  of  various  sizes  in  a  connective-tissue  matrix. 
The  bacilli  in  extraordinary  numbers  lie  partly  between  and  partly  in  the 
cells.  The  growth  gradually  involves  the  skin,  producing  tuberous  out- 
growths with  intervening  areas  of  ulceration  or  cicatrization,  which  in  the 
face  may  gradually  produce  the  so-called  fades  leonlifia.  The  mucous 
membranes,  particularly  the  conjunctiva,  the  cornea,  the  larynx,  may  be 
gradually  involved.  In  many  cases  deep  ulcers  form  which  result  in 
extensive  loss  of  substance  or  loss  of  fingers  or  toes,  the  so-called  lepra 
nmtilayis.  In  anaesthetic  leprosy  there  is  a  peripheral  neuritis  due  to  the 
development  of  the  bacilli  in  the  nerve-fibres.  Indeed,  this  involvement 
of  the  nerves  plays  a  primary  part  in  the  etiology  of  many  of  the  im- 
portant features,  particularly  the  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  and  the 
disturbances  of  sensation. 

Clinical  Forms.— (rt)  Tubercular  Leprosy.— Prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  nodules  tliere  are  areas  of  cutaneous  erythema  which  may  be 
sharply  defined  and  often  hyperassthetic.  This  is  sometimes  known  as 
macular  leprosy.  The  affected  spots  in  time  become  pigmented.  In  some 
instances  this  superficial  cliange  continues  without  the  development  of 
nodules,  the  areas  become  anaestlietic,  the  pigment  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  skin  gets  perfectly  wliitc — the  lepra  alba.  Among  the  patients 
at  Traciwiie  it  was  particularly  interesting  to  see  three  or  four  in  this  early 
stage  presenting  on  tlie  face  and  forearms  a  patchy  erythema  with  slight 
swelling  of  the  skin.  Tlie  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is  perfectly  clear, 
though  it  may  be  a  long  time  before  any  other  than  sensory  changes 
develop.  Tlie  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  and  the  hairs  on  the  face  fall  out. 
The  mucous  membranes  finally  become  involved,  particularly  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  larynx  ;  the  voice  becomes  harsh  and  finally  aphonic.  Death 
results  not  infrequently  from  the  laryngeal  complications  and  aspiration 
pneumonia.  The  conjunctiva  are  frequently  attacked,  and  the  sight  is 
lost  by  a  leprous  keratitis. 

{b)  AnsBsthetic  Leprosy. — This  remarkable  form  has,  in  characteristic 
cases,  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  other  variety.  It  usually 
begins  with  pains  in  the  limbs  and  areas  of  hypersesthesia  or  of  numbness. 
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Very  early  there  may  be  trophic  changes,  seen  in  the  formation  of  small 
ballsB  (Hillis).  Macolss  appear  upon  the  trunk  and  extremities,  and  after 
persisting  for  a  variable  time  gradually  disappear,  leaving  areas  of  anass- 
thesia,  but  the  loss  of  sensation  may  come  on  independently  of  the  out- 
break of  maculae.  The  nerve-trunks,  where  superficial,  may  be  felt  to  be 
lazge  and  nodular.  The  trophic  disturbances  are  usually  marked.  Pem- 
phigus-like buUsB  develop  in  the  affected  areas,  which  break  and  leave 
ulcers  which  may  be  very  destructive.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  liable  to 
contractures  and  to  necrosis,  so  that  in  chronic  cases  the  phalanges  are 
lost  The  course  of  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  extraordinarily  chronic  and  may 
persist  for  years  without  leading  to  much  deformity.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  clergymen  on  this  continent  has  had  anaesthetic  leprosy  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  which  until  recently  has  not  seriously  interfered 
with  his  usefulness,  and  not  in  the  slightest  with  his  career. 

DiagnOBis. — Even  in  the  early  stage  the  dusky  erythematous  maculae 
with  hypersesthesia  or  areas  of  anaesthesia  are  very  characteristic.  In  an 
advanced  grade  neither  the  tubercular  nor  anaesthetic  forms  could  possi- 
bly be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection. 

Treatment. — ^There  are  no  specific  remedies  in  the  disease,  and  gen- 
eral ionics  combined  with  local  treatment  meet  the  only  available  indica- 
tions. The  gurjun  and  chaulmoogra  oils  have  been  recommended,  the 
former  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  minims,  the  latter  in  two-drachm  doses. 
The  cases  should  be  isolated,  although  the  risk  of  catching  the  disease  by 
direct  contagion  is  extremely  slight 


XXVI 11.  GLANDERS  {Farcy). 

IleflnitioxL — An  infectious  disease  of  the  horse,  communicated  occa- 
sionally to  man.  In  the  horse  it  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of 
nodules,  chiefly  in  the  nares  (glanders)  and  beneath  the  skin  (farcy). 

Etiology. — The  disease  belongs  to  the  infective  granulomata.  The 
local  manifestations  in  the  nostrils  and  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  due  to 
one  and  the  same  cause.  The  specific  germ  was  discovered  by  LoeflSer 
and  Schiitz.  It  is  a  short,  non-motile  bacillus,  not  unlike  that  of  tubercle. 
It  grows  readily  on  the  ordinary  culture  media.  For  the  full  recognition 
of  glanders  in  man  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Hayer,  whose  mono- 
graph remains  one  of  the  best  descriptions  ever  given  of  the  disease. 
Man  becomes  infected  by  contact  with  diseased  animals,  and  usually  by 
inoculation  on  an  abraded  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contagion  may  also 
be  received  on  the  mucous  membrane.  In  one  of  the  Montreal  cases  a 
gentleman  was  probably  infected  by  the  material  expelled  from  the  nos- 
trils of  his  horse,  which  was  not  suspected  to  have  the  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy* — As  in  the  horse,  the  disease  may  be  localized 
in  the  nose  (glanders),  or  beneath  the  skin  (farcy).    The  essential  lesion 
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is  the  granulomatous  tumor,  characterized  bj  ihe  rr&aeEoe  of  nnmeToa 
lymphoid  and  epithelioid  cells,  among  and  in  which  ar\e  a^e-n  the  glanden 
bucilli.  These  nodular  masses  tend  to  break  dowiL  rariilT.  and  on  the 
mucous  membrane  form  ulcers,  while  beneath  the  *kiii  iLej  form  ab- 
scesses.    The  glanders  nodules  may  also  occur  in  the-  :r.^err_il  orz^ans. 

SjTXnptoms. — An  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  glin  iers  zrjsj  be  recog- 
nized in  man,  and  an  acute  and  a  chronic  form  of  far^?v. 

Acute  Glanders. — The  period  of  incubation  is  r^ryclj  mere  than  three 
or  four  days.  There  are  signs  of  general  febrile  cisTiirMnce.  At  the 
place  of  infection  tliere  are  swelling,  redness,  and  lvmphAr.2i::5.  Within 
two  or  three  davs  there  is  involvement  of  the  muco-s  merzirrarie  of  the 
nose,  the  nodules  break  down  rapidly  to  ulcerswani  ihere  is  a  mnco- 
j)urulent  discharge.  An  eruption  of  papules,  which  nr:i]j  \K<^>rae  pust- 
ules, breaks  out  over  the  face  and  about  the  joints.  I;  has  c^iea  misuLken 
for  varioliL  This  was  carefully  studied  by  Bayer  and  is  wgnred  io  his 
monograph.  In  a  Montreal  case  this  copious  eruption  led  the  attecdiog 
physician  to  suspect  small-pox,  and  the  patient  was  isolated.  There  is 
great  swelling  of  the  nose.  The  ulceration  may  go  on  to  necrosis,  in 
which  ciuse  the  discharge  is  very  offensive.  The  lymph-glands  of  the  neck 
are  usually  much  enlarged.  Subacute  pneumonia  is  very  apt  to  develop. 
This  form  runs  its  course  in  about  eight  or  ten  days;,  and  is  invariably 

fatal. 

Chronic  glanders  is  rare  and  difficult  to  diagnose,  as  it  is  nsnallj 
mistaken  for  a  chronic  coryza.  There  are  ulcers  in  the  nose,  and  often 
laryngeal  symptoms.  It  may  last  for  months,  or  even  longer,  and  recovenr 
sometimes  takes  place.  The  diagnosis  may  be  extremelv  diflScnlt  In 
such  ca^es  cultures  should  be  made  and  portions  of  the  pure  ciihnre  inocu- 
lated in  the  guinea-pig.  The  animal  dies  within  thirty  hoars,  and  the 
testicles  are  found  to  be  enormously  swollen  and  already  in  the  condition 

of  abscess. 

Acnte  farcy  in  man  results  usually  from  the  inoculation  of  the  virus 
into  the  skin.  There  is  an  intense  local  reaction  with  a  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation. The  lymphatics  are  early  affecteil,  and  along  their  course 
there  are  nodular  subcutaneous  enlargements,  the  so-called  farcy  buds, 
V  h  mav  rapidly  go  on  to  suppuration.  There  are  pains  and  swelling 
"h  io"it<  Sk\n\  abscesses  may  form  in  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are 
V         /  r«  ai^iitt^  infection,  almost  like  an  acute  septicaemia.     The  nose  is 

•  ■      rveii  and  the  superficial  skin  eruption  is  not  common. 
^^*  "n^t '  fliswks^^  is  fatal  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases,  usually  in  from 

^^\Ti  «  fift«Ti  d*ys.  .    ,  ,    ,,  *  1     T  ^  ^ 

i^«Mii>  <&3«T  *i?  characterized  by  the  presence  of  localized  tumors,  nsu- 

***^"^  ^V_:.;..^    These  tumors  break  down  into  abscesses,  and 

^"   ■•■        ^         .        .-uvrs,  without   much  inflammatorv  reaction  and 

ww»<-rT«^  v^rv^WiO^^T  ^^f  ^^^^  lymphatics.     The  disease  may  last  for 

yrr^m."^^^        '^     lV«;h  may  result  from  pysemia,  or  occasioiiallj 
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aoate  glanders  develops.  The  celebrated  French  yeterinarian,  Bouley, 
had  it  and  recovered. 

The  disease  is  transmissible  also  from  man  to  man.  Washer-women 
have  been  infected  from  the  clothes  of  a  patient.  In  the  diagnosis  of  this 
affection  the  occupation  is  very  important.  Nowadays,  in  cases  of  doubt, 
the  inoculation  should  be  made  in  animals,  as  in  this  way  the  disease  can 
be  readily  determined. 

Treatment. — If  seen  early  the  wound  should  be  either  cut  out  or 
thoroughly  destroyed  by  caustics,  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  applied.  The 
farcy  buds  should  be  early  opened.  In  the  acute  cases  there  is  very  little 
hope.    In  the  chronic  cases  recovery  is  possible,  though  often  tedious. 


XXIX.  ACTINOMYCOSIS. 

Deflnitloil. — A  chronic  inflammatory  affection  produced  by  the  acti- 
noxnyces  or  ray-fungus. 

Etiology. — ^The  disease  is  wide-spread  among  cattle,  and  occurs  also 
in  the  pig.  It  was  first  described  by  Bollinger  in  the  ox,  in  which  it  forms 
the  affection  known  in  this  country  as  "  big-jaw."  Examples  of  the  dis- 
ease were  common  in  the  cattle  killed  at  the  abattoir  in  Montreal.  In  man 
the  disease  was  first  described  by  James  Israel,  and  subsequently  Ponfick 
insisted  upon  the  identity  of  the  disease  in  man  and  cattle. 

In  this  country  and  in  England  the  disease  is  rare,  and  only  a  few 
cases  have  been  described.  Although  familiar  with  the  affection  in  cattle 
since  1878,  and  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  the  disease,  no  instance  has 
fallen  under  my  personal  observation. 

The  parasite  is  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  species  CJadothrix,  In  both 
man  and  cattle  it  can  be  seen  in  the  pus  from  the  affected  region  as  small 
yellowish  granules  from  one  half  to  two  millimetres  in  diameter.  Micro- 
scopically these  bodies  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  threads  which  radiate 
from  a  centre  and  present  bulbous,  club-like  terminations.  Bostrom  has 
recently  published  an  elaborate  research  on  their  structure  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  parasite  has  been  successfully  cultivated  and  the  disease  has  been 
inoculated,  both  with  the  natural  and  artificially  grown  fungus. 

The  Mode  of  Infection. — The  fungus  has  not  been  detected  outside  the 
body.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  it  is  taken  in  with  the  food.  The 
site  of  infection  in  a  majority  of  cases  in  man  and  animals  is  in  the  mouth 
or  neighboring  passages.  In  the  cow,  possibly  also  in  man,  ears  of  barley 
or  rye  have  been  carriers  of  the  fungus. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  earliest  stages  of  its  growth  the  para- 
site gives  rise  to  a  small  granulation  tumor,  not  unlike  that  produced  by 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis^  which  contains,  in  addition  to  small  round  cells, 
epithelioid  elements  and  giant  cells.    After  it  reaches  a  certain  size  there 
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is  great  proliferation  of  the  snrronnding  connective  tissue,  and  the  grovt]i 
may,  particuLirly  in  the  jaw,  look  like,  and  was  long  mistaken  for.  osteo- 
sarcoma. Finally  suppuration  occurs,  which,  according  to  Israel  may  be 
produced  directly  by  the  fungus  itself. 

Clinical  Forms.— (</)  Alimentary  CanaL— Israel  is  said  to  have 
found  the  fungus  in  the  cavities  of  carious  teeth.  The  jaw  has  been  in- 
volved in  a  number  of  cases  in  man.  The  patient  comes  under  obsem- 
tion  with  swelling  of  one  side  of  the  face,  or  with  a  chronic  enlargement 
of  tlio  jaw  which  mav  simulate  sarcoma.  In  the  case  described  bv  Boda- 
nier  at  the  Gorman  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  the  swelling  involved  the 
right  side  of  the  face,  the  temporal  region,  and  the  neck  ;  there  were  no- 
niorous  sinuses,  and  the  case  had  the  api>earance  of  chronic  necrosis  of  the 
bi>nos. 

The  tongue  has  Ixen  involved  in  several  cases,  forming  small  growihs. 
whivOi  in  one  instance  were  primary,  in  the  others  secondary  to  disease  of 
the  jaw.  In  the  intestines  the  disease  may  occur  either  as  a  primary  or 
sivondarv  atTccTi-^n.  At  the  Charite  in  Berlin  in  1884  I  saw  with  Osl'st 
Israi'l  a  remarkable  instance  in  which  there  were  actinomycotic  ulcers  in 
tlio  small  intc>tines.  Cases  have  been  reported  of  pericaecal  abscess  doe 
to  the  fungus.  An  instance  of  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  large  intes- 
tine wiih  nic:as:asos  has  also  been  described.  The  liver  may  be  affected 
pninaiil).  as  in  the  case  rcporteti  by  Sharkey  and  Acland. 

['•)  rulmouary  Actinomycosis.— In  September,  1878,  James  Israel  de- 
'..•ul»c.l  a  nMnaikaMo  mviotic  disease  of  the  lungs,  which  subsequent 
iil«.ri\:itiiMi  s!\o\\cii  to  Iv  tiio  affection  described  the  year  before  by  Bol- 
lii.f.  I  iM  c.i; lie.  Sinei^  :r.a:  liate  thirty-four  instances  have  been  reponed 
in  wlw.h  the  l;r'..:>  \w Ti^  r.tTvvtc.^.  Ilixlenpyl  has  analyzed  these  and 
ir)iiiil  .  t\\.»  1,1 -I-;  fvov'i  tV.c  l^••^^«.v^:■it  Hospital. 

11  I  .1  .  In, Mil,"  i!'.:V.::.-:-  /.is-^rdor  of  the  lungs,  characterized  by  cough, 
I.  \.'i   w  \  im-.  :\\\A  ;i  n:;;.\^  :v/.r;:\  r.T.  s.-mctimes  foetid,  expectoration.    The 

■ 

I.  .|.in  u.-  iinil  ii.Mil  r\  :\  v.:/,;  ritv  if  the  cases.  Hodenpyl  classifies  them 
in  III!..'  .-i.Mip.  y\\  l,v..:<,f  vV.To:;:.^  Vronchitis;  in  one  case  the  diag- 
I,...,.  <^.i.  II.  1. 1.-  l«\  \\w  ^•,•».■v^v  of  ::u-  a.-tinomyces  in  the  sputum..  (2) 
Mih.iM  .1.  i.M...n\..*  ;  .i:,^^.:\  Vi M-nK:!\j  Tv.iiiary  tubercle, but  the  nodules 
.,,.  ., .,,  I..  I.,.  MM.l.  uy  .*:'  ::vo::rs  if  f;: :.:::.  surrounded  by  granulation 
u..,,.  II,,.  i.Min  .'I  |-.j;:n,^v..iry  ri*:::..  :r.y.  osis  is  not  infrequent  in  oxen 
Miiii  .i.h.ni.,.l  .li  .  »  .  ,'1  ;!'»•  Mxx  ,'r  a:  :iAr.:  structures.  (3)  The  cases 
h.  ulii.  h  III.  i,>  I.  m.Mo  »\;,'nv.xo  .:*'<:  r::,  v.vv  .-i^ocise  of  the  lungs,  broncho- 
{.iM. MM. .111.1.  H.1.1  innl  .h..r;.>'s.  :r..t  r,V>v\>svs.  the  latter  forming  cavities 
I.,,: .  .  ,...„,],  1..  Uv  ,li.».Mu-.r,;  ,:;::':••.:;  /.:>.  Avtir.omycotic  lesions  of  other 
..i,;-.iii.  .11.' i.it.  n  jn,"  .n<  in  .  .'vv..\  : .. '*  '»*::*::  :::o  pulmonary  disease :  ero- 
i-t..ii  I.I  111.'  \.ii.in  v.  nr.i.'.i^  of  tV.r  r::-s  av.d  s:omum,  subcutaneous  ab- 
j'l  I  -••..•,  itiiil  i'« »  \  i.M».«ll\  ii»i  t ;i*»t.i'**<  *v.  .1..  *.vi7ts  0*  ir.e  tx"Kiy. 

:.  ■;.■;. -M  V\w  Uxii  I'.  I'f  ;ra  ;v;v::v."..ir  Ty.v  ar.d  depends  largely  on 
ilu- I  mU'ii.  o  i»r  JMippuiiiMiMi      rUo  iv:;j:h  ;>  nv.  ::v.:v^r:  ant  symptom,  and 
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the  diagnosis  in  eighteen  of  the  cases  was  made  daring  life  by  the  discoy- 
ery  of  the  actinomyces.  Death  results  usually  with  septic  symptoms. 
Occasionally  there  is  a  condition  simulating  typhoid  fever.  The  average 
duration  of  the  disease  was  ten  months.  Of  the  thirty-four  cases  all  died 
except  two.  Clinically  the  disease  closely  resembles  certain  forms  of  pul- 
monary tuberculosis  and  of  foetid  bronchitis.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in 
the  examination  of  the  sputum  that,  as  Bizzozero  mentions,  certain  degen- 
erated epithelial  cells  may  resemble  the  fungus.  The  radiating  leptothrix 
threads  about  the  epithelium  of  the  mouth  sometimes  present  a  striking 
resemblance. 

(c)  Cutaneous  Actinomyeosis. — In  several  instances  in  connection  with 
chronic  ulcerative  disease  of  the  skin  the  ray-fungus  has  been  found.  It 
is  a  very  chronic  affection  associated  with  the  development  of  tumors 
which  suppurate  and  leave. open  sores  which  m''j  remain  for  years.  It 
resembles  tuberculosis  of  the  skin. 

{d)  Cerebral  ActinomyoosiB. — Bollinger  has  reported  an  instance  of 
primary  disease  of  the  brain.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  tumor.  A 
second  remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Gamgee  and  Delepine. 
The  patient  was  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital  with  left-sided  pleural 
effusion.  At  the  post-mortem  three  pints  of  purulent  fluid  were  found  in 
the  left  pleura ;  there  was  an  actinomycotic  abscess  of  the  liver,  and  in  the 
brain  there  were  abscesses  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobes  which  contained  the  mycelium,  but  no  clubs.  A  third  case,  re- 
ported by  0.  B.  Keller,  had  empyema  necessitatis^  which  was  opened 
and  actinomyces  were  found  in  the  pus.  Subsequently  she  had  Jack- 
sonian  epilepsy,  for  which  she  was  trephined  twice  and  abscesses  opened, 
which  contained  actinomyces  grains.  Death  occurred  after  the  second 
operation. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  often  mistaken  for  and  is  in  reality  a 
chronic  pyaemia.  The  only  test  is  the  presence  of  the  actinomyces  in  the 
pus.  Metastases  may  occur  as  in  pyaemia  and  in  tumors.  The  tendency, 
however,  is  rather  to  produce  a  local  purulent  affection  which  erodes  the 
bones  and  is  very  destructive.  In  cattle  the  disease  may  cause  metastases 
without  any  suppuration ;  thus  in  a  Montreal  case  the  jaw  and  tongue 
were  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  disease  with  very  slight  suppuration, 
while  the  lungs  presented  numbers  of  secondary  growths  containing  the 
fungus. 

Treatment. — This  is  largely  surgical  and  is  practically  that  of  py- 
aemia. Incision  of  the  abscess,  removal  of  the  dead  bone,  and  thorough 
irrigation  are  appropriate  measures. 

18 
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XXX.  INFECTIOUS  DISEASES  OF  DOUBTFUL  NATURE. 

(I)  FKHIUCULA— KPIIEMERAL  FEVEU. 

Definition, — l-Vvcr  of  flight  duration,  ]>robiib1}-  depending  upon  a 
variety  of  csiuw'H. 

A  febrile  [wiroxysm  liiHtinj^  fur  twenty-four  hours  niid  diaappearing  com- 
pletoly  is  eixiken  of  an  cp1ienipr;il  fever.  If  it  persists  for  three,  four,  or 
more  days  williout  loeid  ufToction  it  is  roftTred  to  as  febricula. 

Tlie  ci-flcs  niiiy  be  divided  into  ti^verul  grou)is : 

(n)  'I'lioao  wliic)i  n-preueiit  mild  or  abortive  types  of  the  infectious 
diseniios.  It  in  not  very  infrw|uent,  during  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  scarlet 
fever,  or  measles,  to  Hit:  cmn'H  witli  some  of  the  prodromal  symptoms  and 
slight  fever  which  perniHt  for  two  or  thrco  days  witliout  any  distinctive 
featun-H.  I  have  already  H|Mikeii  of  tltexe  in  connection  with  the  abortive 
type  of  typhoid  fever.  I'ussibly,  as  Kuhler  suggests,  some  of  the  cases  of 
transient  fever  arv  due  to  the  rheumatic  poison. 

(ft)  In  a  larger  and  {icrhuiis  more  inipurtmit  group  of  cases  the  symp- 
toms develop  with  dyiipcpsia.  In  children  imligestiou  and  gostro-intcs- 
tinal  catarrh  are  often  accompanied  by  fever.  I'osaibly  some  instances 
of  longer  duration  may  be  <liie  to  the  absorption  of  certain  toxic  sub- 
stances. Slight  fever  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  decompos- 
ing sultslaucex  or  the  drinking  of  stale  beer;  but  the  gastric  juice  bus 
remarkable  anii.ieptic  proptTtifs,  and  the  frequency  with  which  persons 
take  from  elioite  artii-le:4  which  are  "  high,"  shows  that  ])oisoning  is  not 
likely  to  occur  utiles  there  is  existing  giistro- intestinal  disturbance. 

(<:)  Vimva  which  follow  exjiosure  to  foul  odors  or  sower-gas.  That  a 
febrile  jiiiroxysm  may  follow  a  pnilouged  exposure  to  noxious  odors  has 
long  been  recogui>ii><l.  'I'he  ciises  which  have  been  di'scribed  under  this 
heiuling  .tn!  of  two  kind.i:  an  acute  severe  form  with  nausea,  vomiting, 
colic,  and  fever,  rnllowcd  pei-hajis  by  n  condition  of  collapse  or  corns; 
secondly,  a  form  of  li>w  fever  with  or  witliout  chills.  A  good  deal  of 
doubt  still  exists  in  the  minds  of  the  profession  about  these  cases  of  so- 
called  sewer-gas  poisoning.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  tliut  workers  in  sewers 
are  remarkably  free  from  disease,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  reported  the  illness  may  have  been  only  a  coincidence.  Tliere  are 
instances  in  which  persona  lure  been  taken  ill  with  vomiting  and  slight 
fever  after  exiMiKure  to  the  odor  of  a  very  offensive  poat-niortcm.  Wlicthcr 
true  or  not,,  the  id.-a  is  (irmly  implanted  in  the  mindsof  the  hiity  that  very 
powerful  odors  from  dceoinpoaing  ntattore  may  produce  sickness. 

(rf)  Mmj  cowK  donbtlcs'-  ■'■  "  ■  i  npoa  slight  unrecognized  lesions, 
snch  u  toB^Utir  or  ODonei'  <  ortive  or  larval  pneumonia.     Chil- 

dran  an  mBOh  BUm  frc^  <i  than  adults. 

abruptly,  though  in  some  instances 
and  indisposition.     Headache, 
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loss  of  appetite,  and  furred  tongue  are  present.  The  urine  is  scanty  and 
high-colored,  the  fever  ranges  from  101°  to  103®,  sometimes  in  children  it 
rises  higher.  The  cheeks  may  be  flushed  and  the  patient  has  the  outward 
manifestations  of  fever.  In  children  there  may  be  bronchial  catarrh  with 
slight  cough.  Herpes  on  the  lips  is  a  common  symptom.  Occasionally 
in  children  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  marked  at  the  outset,  and  there 
may  be  irritation,  restlessness,  and  nocturnal  delirium.  The  fever  termi- 
nates abruptly  by  crisis  from  the  second  to  the  fourth  day ;  in  some  in- 
stances it  may  continue  for  a  week. 

The  diagnosis  generally  rests  upon  the  absence  of  local  manifestations, 
particularly  the  characteristic  skin  rashes  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  most 
important  of  all  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  pyrexia.  The  cases  most 
readily  recognized  are  those  with  acute  gastro-intestinal  disturbteee. 

The  treatment  is  that  of  mild  pyrexia — rest  in  bed,  a  laxative,  and  a 
fever  mixture  containing  nitrate  of  potash  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre. 

(2)  WEIL'S  DISEASE. 

Aente  F^rile  Icterus. — In  1886  Weil  described  an  acute  infectious 
disease,  characterized  by  fever  and  jaundice.  Much  discussion  has  taken 
place  concerning  the  true  nature  of  this  affection,  but  it  has  not  been 
definitely  determined  whether  it  is  a  specific  disease  or  only  a  jaundice 
which  may  be  due  to  various  causes.  The  majority  of  the  cases  have  oc- 
curred during  the  summer  months.  The  cases  have  occurred  in  groups  in 
different  cities.  A  few  cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  (Lan- 
phear).  Males  are  most  frequently  affected.  Many  of  the  cases  have  been 
in  batchers.     The  age  of  the  patients  has  been  from  twenty-five  to  forty. 

The  disease  sets  in  abruptly,  usually  without  prodromata  and  often 
with  a  chill.  There  are  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  sometimes  in- 
tense pains  in  the  legs  and  muscles.  The  fever  is  characterized  by  marked 
remissions.  Jaundice  appears  early.  The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually 
giroUen ;  the  former  may  be  tender.  The  jaundice  may  be  light,  but  in 
many  of  the  cases  described  it  has  been  of  the  obstructive  form,  and  the 
itools  have  been  clay -colored.  Oastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  rarely  pres- 
ent. The  fever  lasts  from  ten  to  fourteen  days ;  sometimes  there  are  slight 
i^orrenoeSy  but  a  definite  relapse  is  rare. 

Albnnien  is  usually  present  in  the  urine ;  haematuria  has  occurred  in 

lomeeases. 

Ombral  symptoms,  delirium  and  coma,  have  been  met. 

Id  the  tew  post-mortems  which  have  been  made  nothing  distinctive 
■tUf  \iMSk  fannd.  Its  occurrence  as  an  independent  malady,  apart  from 
hotioos  processes,  has  scarcely  yet  been  definitely  established. 
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(8)  MILK-SICKNESS. 

This  remarkable  disease  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  the  Uniied 
States,  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moantains,  and  is  connected  with  the  aSe^ 
tion  in  cattle  known  as  the  trembles.    It  prevailed  extensively  in  the  early 
settlements  in  certain  of  the  Western  States  and  proved  very  fatal   The 
general  opinion  is  that  it  is  communicated  to  man  only  by  eating  the  fle^ 
or  drinking  the  milk  of  diseiised  animals.     The  butter  and  cheese  are  also 
poisonous.    In  animals,  cattle  and  the  young  of  horses  and  sheep  are  mut 
susceptible.     It  is  stated  that  cows  giving  milk  do  not  themselves  shot 
marked  symptoms  unless  driven  rapidly,  and,  according  to  Graff,  the  secre- 
tion may  be  infective  when  the  disease  is  latent     When  a  cow  is  very  ill, 
food  is  refused,  the  eyes  are  injected,  the  animal  staggers,  the  entire  mna- 
cular  system  trembles,  and  death  occurs  in  convulsions,  sometimes  lith 
great  suddenness.     Nothing  definite  is  known  as  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease.    It  is  most  frequent  in  new  settlements. 

In  man  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  more  or  less  acute  intoxieatioiL 
After  a  few  days  of  uneasiness  and  distress  the  patient  is  seized  with  piiu 
in  tlie  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  fever  and  intense  thirst.  There  is 
usually  obstinate  constipation.  The  tongue  is  swollen  and  tremulous,  the 
breath  is  extremely  foul  and,  according  to  Graff,  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
disease  us  the  odor  is  of  small-pox.  Cerebral  symptoms — restlessnesi^ 
irritability,  coma,  and  convulsions — are  sometimes  marked,  and  there  miy 
gradually  be  produced  a  typhoid  state  in  which  the  patient  dies. 

The  (liinilioii  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  the  most  acute  forms  death 
occurs  within  two  or  throe  days.  It  may  last  for  ten  days,  or  even  for 
throe  or  four  wooks.  Gralf  states  that  insanity  occurred  in  one  case.  The 
poisonous  nature  of  the  llosh  and  of  the  milk  has  been  demonstrated  ex- 
poriiiiontally.  An  ounce  of  butter  or  cheese,  or  four  ounces  of  the  beef, 
raw  or  boiled,  throe  times  a  day  will  kill  a  dog  within  six  days.  No  defi- 
nite patholo^ncal  lesions  are  known.  Fortunately,  the  disease  has  become 
rare,  and  the  observation  of  Drake,  Yandell,  and  others,  that  the  disease 
trradually  (lisa])i)('ars  with  the  elearini;  of  the  forests  and  improved  tillage, 
has  boon  amply  substantiated.     It  still  prevails  in  parts  of  North  Caroliii*i 

(4)  MALTA    FEVER. 

This  disease,  also  known  as  Mediterranean  fever,  Neapolitan  fever, and 
rock  fovor,  has  boon  studied  particularly  by  the  naval  and  military  medi. 
cal  oilicors  wlio  have  boon  stationed  on  the  island  of  Malta.  It  prevails 
also  in  Naples  and  other  districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  While  endemic 
in  the  island  of  Malta,  the  disease  in  some  years  reaches  epidemic  proper- 
lions.  Young  persons  are,  as  a  rule,  aflocted.  The  incubation  may  be 
from  six  to  ton  days. 

The  synipffnns  are  thus  briefly  and  clearly  described  in  an  editorial  in 
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the  British  Medical  Journal :  ^^  The  disease  declares  itself  gradually,  with 
headache,  sleeplessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  thirst,  often  without  shiver- 
ing or  diarrhoea,  and  without  spots.  Symptoms  of  this  kind,  with  more 
or  less  severity,  last  for  three  or  four  weeks ;  apparent  but  deceptive  con- 
Talescence  then  usually  sets  in,  to  be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  a  relapse, 
with  rigors,  intense  headache  and  fever,  with,  frequently,  diarrhcea.  In 
this  state  the  patient  may  continue  for  five  or  dix  weeks,  with  more  or  less 
delirium.  Improvement  again  sets  in,  to  be  followed,  it  may  be,  by  an- 
other relapse  in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  with  shivering,  headache, 
deeplessness,  great  debility,  with  night-sweats,  pains  in  the  hips,  knees, 
ankles,  and  elbows,  and  often  in  one  or  both  testicles.  Again,  the  patient 
enters  on  a  state  of  convalescence,  which  may  last  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  old  symptoms  may  again  appear,  with  extreme  debilitjr,  a 
thickly  coated  tongue,  with  thirst,  a  temperature  ranging  from  105^  Fahr. 
in  the  evening  to  nearly  normal  in  the  morning,  with  night-sweats  bring- 
ing no  relief  to  the  general  distress.  The  rheumatic  symptoms  are  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  distressing ;  all  the  joints,  large  and  small, 
may  snffer.  Dr.  Veale  described  cases  in  which  the  intervertebral  joints, 
especially  those  of  the  lumbar  region  and  the  sacro-iliac  synchondroses, 
were  so  severely  affected  that  the  patient  "  dreads  every  movement " ;  he 
will  lie  for  days  in  one  position,  risking  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  and 
resisting  the  desire  to  evacuate  his  bowels  rather  than  encounter  the  suf- 
fering that  a  movement  will  entail.  Oftentimes  the  tendo  Achillis  and 
the  fibrous  structures  around  the  ankle-joint  are  involved ;  but  perhaps 
the  lumbar  aponeuroses  and  the  sheaths  of  the  nerves  issuing  from  the 
sacral  plexus  are  still  more  commonly  affected."* 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  under  discussion.  McLean,  of  the 
Army  ^ledical  School,  in  1879,  suggested  that  it  was  a  typho-malarial 
fever,  and  Veale  called  it  febris  coinplicata.  Others  have  supposed  that 
it  is  an  anomalous  form  of  malaria,  but  it  does  not  behave  like  any  ordi- 
nary form  of  paludal  fever  and  resists  quinine.  Tliis  is  a  question  which 
could  be  determined  positively  by  the  blood  examination.  According  to 
Bruce,  no  characteristic  typhoid  lesions  are  found  in  fatal  cases.  This 
author  has  described  the  presence  of  a  micrococcus  in  the  spleen.  The 
Italian  observers  have  noted  enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  and 
Cailtani  regards  it  as  an  adeno-typhoid.  The  identity  of  Malta  and  the 
so-called  rock  fever  of  Gibraltar  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain.  In  the 
number  of  the  Journal  referred  to.  Surgeon  Perry  states  tbat  of  about  a 
hundred  autopsies  during  four  years  in  Gibraltar,  in  cases  of  the  so-called 
rock  fever,  in  not  one  were  the  typical  lesions  of  typhoid  absent.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  held  to  be  a  fever  due  to  chronic  poisoning  with  faecal 
emanations. 

Fortunately,  the  mortality  is  not  great.     With  reference  to  the  treat- 
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ment  Brnce  concludes  that  it  should  be  directed  principally  to  kequo^ 
the  patient's  strength  up  by  fluid,  easily  digested  food,  by  stimulants  whrn. 
required  and  by  attention  to  ordinary  hygienic  principles.  The  remonl 
of  the  patient  from  the  infected  area  does  not  cut  short  the  fever. 

(5)  MOUNTAIN  FEVER. 

Residence  for  a  time  at  a  high  altitude  is  in  some  instances  followed  bi 
a  group  of  symptoms  to  which  the  term  mountain  sickness  or  moantun 
fever  has  been  given.  Several  distinct  diseases  have  undoubtedly  been 
described.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  is  a  special  aftectionto 
which  the  term  may  be  applied.  An  important  group,  the  mountain 
ancemiay  is  associated  with  the  anchylostoma^  which  has  not  yet  been  met 
with  in  this  country.  A  second  group  of  cases  belongs  unquestionably  to 
typhoid  fever,  and  undoubted  instances  of  this  disease  occurring  in  mount- 
ainous regions  in  the  West  are  referred  to  as  mountain  fever. 

In  the  very  full  and  clear  report  which  Hoff  *  gives  of  five  cases,  the 
clinical  picture  is  that  of  typhoid  fever,  and  one  of  the  patients  died  d 
perforation  of  the  ileum  with  well-defined  typhoid  lesion.  Even  from  the 
clinical  reports,  unless  biased  by  notions  of  a  rigidly  characteristic  picture 
of  the  disease,  one  might  have  said  that  all  of  Surgeon  Hoff'*s  cases  were 
typhoid  fever,  and  the  post-mortem  record  leaves  no  question  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  Woodward,  commenting  upon  this  communication, 
states  that  there  is  in  the  United  States  Army  Medical  Museum  a  second 
specimen  from  the  ca^^e  of  so-called  mountain  fever  contributed  by  Sur- 
geon Girard. 

Smart,  who  reviewed  the  entire  question  a  few  years  ago,  regarded  the 
disease  iis  a  typho-malarial  fever;  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  account 
opposed  to  tlie  opinion  that  it  is  a  typhoid  fever. 

There  is  a  third  group  to  which,  perhaps,  alone  the  term  mountain 
sickness  should  be  applied — cases  which  present  respiratory  and  cardiac 
symptoms,  due  to  a  high  altitude.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  there  are  giddiness, 
headaclie,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  sensations  of  great  prostration, 
and  considerable  resj)iratory  distress.  The  original  cases  described  by 
General  Fremont  were  of  this  nature. 

(0)  MILIARY   FEVER-SWEATlXCf   SICKNESS. 

The  disease  is  characterized  hy  fever,  profuse  sweats,  and  an  eruption 
of  miliary  vesicles.     The  diseavSe  prevailed  and  was  very  fatal  in  England 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  con- 
fined entirely  to  certain  districts  in  France  (Picardy)  and  Italy.     An 
epidemic  of  some  extent  occurred  in  France  in  1887.     Hirsch  gives  ^ 

♦  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1880. 
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chronological  acconnt  of  194  epidemics  between  1718  and  1879,  many 
of  which  were  limited  to  a  single  village  or  to  a  few  localities.  Occasion- 
ally the  disease  has  become  widely  spread.  Slight  epidemics  have  oc- 
cnrred  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They  are  usually  of  short  duration, 
lasting  only  for  three  or  four  weeks — sometimes  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  days.  As  in  influenza,  a  very  large  number  of  persons  are  attacked  in 
rapid  succession.  In  the  mild  cases  there  is  only  slight  fever,  with  loss  of 
^>petite,  an  erythematous  eruption,  profuse  perspiration,  and  an  outbreak 
of  miliary  vesicles.  The  severe  cases  present  the  symptoms  of  intense 
infection — delirium,  high  fever,  profound  prostration,  and  haemorrhage. 
The  death-rate  at  the  outset  of  the  disease  is  usually  high,  and,  as  is  so 
graphically  described  in  the  account  of  some  of  the  epidemics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  death  may  follow  in  a  few  hours. 


SECTION  II. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  DISEASES. 


I.  RHEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Definition. — An  acute,  non-contagious,  febrile  affection,  depending 
probably  upon  an  unknown  infective  agent,  and  characterized  by  multiple 
arthritis  and  a  special  tendency  to  involve  the  heart. 

Etiology. — Acute  rheumatism  prevails  in  temperate  and  in  humid 
climates.  It  is  rare  in  the  tropics.  Statistics  on  the  point  are  not  availa- 
ble, but,  judging  from  my  own  observations,  I- think  that,  in  hospital 
practice  at  least,  cases  are  much  more  frequent  in  England  than  in  Amer- 
ica. It  prevails  most  extensively  during  the  spring  months.  In  Bell's 
statistics,  of  456  cases  treated  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  during 
ten  years,  the  largest  number  of  cases  were  admitted  in  February,  March, 
and  April.  The  same  proportion  seems  true  in  Europe  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Age. — Young  adults  are  most  frequently  affected,  but  the  disease  is  by 
no  means  uncommon  in  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  years. 
Sucklings  are  rarely  affected,  and  probably  many  of  the  cases  which  have 
been  described  belong  to  a  totally  different  affection,  the  arthritis  of  in- 
fants. In  exceptional  cases,  however,  true  rheumatism  does  occur.  The 
following  age  table  is  based  upon  450  cases  admitted  to  the  Montreal  Gen- 
eral Hospital :  Under  15  years,  4*38  per  cent;  from  15  to  25  years,  48*68 
per  cent;  from  25  to  35  years,  25*87  per  cent;  from  35  to  45  years,  13'6 
per  cent ;  above  45  years,  7*4  per  cent.  Of  the  655  cases  analyzed  by 
Whipbam  for  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association,  only  32  cases  occurred  under  the  tenth  year  and  80  per 
cent  between  the  twentieth  and  fortieth  year.  These  figures  scarcely  give 
the  ratio  of  ctises  in  children. 

Sex. — If  all  ages  are  taken,  males  are  affected  oftener  than  females. 
In  the  Collective  Investigation  Report  there  were  375  males  and  279 
females.  Up  to  the  age  of  twenty,  however,  females  predominate.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  ten  and  fifteen  girls  are  more  prone-  to  the  disease. 

Occujiiitions  which  necessitate  exposure  to  cold  and  to  great  changes 
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in  temperatare  predispose  strongly  to  rheumatism.  We  meet  the  disease 
of  tenest  in  driyers,  servants,  bakers,  sailors,  and  laborers,  neredity  seems 
in  some  cases  to  have  a  special  influence,  and  the  disease  is  more  common 
in  certain  families.  Of  all  etiological  factors,  cold  is  belieyed  to  be  the 
most  potent  Many  cases  follow  a  sudden  wetting  or  chilling  of  the  skin. 
The  essential  cause  of  rheumatism  is  still  unknown.  There  are  three 
chief  theories : 

(a)  Metabolic:  that  it  depends  upon  a  morbid  material  produced 
within  the  system  in  defective  processes  of  assimilation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  material  is  lactic  acid  (Prout)  or  certain  combinations 
with  lactic  acid  (Latham).  Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  relations  of 
the  various  products  produced  in  the  regressive  nutritive  changes  is  too 
limited  to  base  much  reliance  upon  these  views.  Richardson  claims  to 
have  produced  rheumatism  by  injecting  lactic  acid  and  by  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. 

(b)  The  nervous  theory  advanced  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  has  many  advo- 
cates. According  to  this  view,  either  the  nerve-centres  are  primarily 
affected  by  cold  and  the  local  lesions  are  really  trophic  in  character,  or 
the  primary  nervous  disturbance  leads  to  errors  in  metabolism  and  the 
accumulation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  system.  The  advocates  of  this  view 
regard  as  analogous  the  arthropathies  of  myelitis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and 
chorea. 

(<?)  Oerm  theory :  that  the. arthritis  is  due  to  a  specific  microbe.  In 
favor  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned  the  close  analogy  which  exists  be- 
tween rheumatism  and  certain  of  the  infectious  diseases.  The  analogy  is 
marked  with  gonorrhoea,  scarlet  fever,  and  septic  processes,  which  are  fre- 
quently associated  with  arthritis  and  endocarditis.  The  investigations 
hitherto  made  have  not,  however,  shown  the  constancy  of  any  micro- 
organism in  the  disease.  Mantle  and  others  have  described  micrococci  in 
the  blood,  and  several  organisms  have  been  found  in  the  secondary  inflam- 
mations of  the  disease,  but  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  specific  or 
peculiar. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  changes  characteristic  of  the 
disease.  The  affected  joints  show  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  synovial 
membranes  and  of  the  ligamentous  tissues.  There  may  be  slight  erosion 
of  the  cartilage.  The  fluid  in  the  joint  is  turbid,  albuminous  in  charac- 
ter, and  contains  leucocytes  and  a  few  fibrin  flakes.  Pus  is  very  rare  in 
uncomplicated  cases.  Rheumatism  rarely  proves  fatal,  except  when  there 
are  serious  complications,  such  as  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  myocarditis, 
pleurisy,  or  pneumonia.  The  conditions  found  have  nothing  peculiar, 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  other  forms  of  inflammation.  In  death 
from  hyperpyrexia  no  special  changes  occur.  The  blood  usually  contains 
an  excessive  amount  of  fibrin.  In  the  secondary  rheumatic  inflammations, 
as  pleurisy  and  pericarditis,  various  pus  organisms  have  been  found,  possi- 
bly the  result  of  a  mixed  infection. 
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Symptoms* — As  a  rule,  the  disease  sets  in  abraptly,  bat  it  may  lie 
preceded  by  irregular  pains  in  the  joints,  slight  malaise^  sore  throat,  md 
particularly  by  tonsillitis.  A  definite  rigor  is  nncommon;  more  ofia 
there  is  slight  chilliness.  The  fever  rises  qnickly,  and  with  it  one  or  mm 
of  the  joints  become  painful.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  onset, 
the  disease  is  fully  developed.  The  temperature  range  is  from  V.^f  to 
104°.  The  pulse  is  frequent,  soft,  and  usually  above  100.  The  tongue  is 
moist,  and  rapidly  becomes  covered  with  a  white  fur.  There  are  the  ordi- 
nary symptoms  associated  with  an  acute  fever,  such  as  loss  of  appetite, 
thirst,  constipation,  and  a  scanty,  highly  acid,  highly  colored  urine.  Ini 
majority  of  the  cases  there  are  profuse,  very  acid  sweats,  of  a  peculiar  soor 
odor.  Sudaminal  and  miliary  vesicles  are  abundant.  The  mind  is  deu, 
except  in  the  cases  with  hyperpyrexia.  The  affected  joints  are  painful  to 
move,  and  soon  become  swollen  and  hot,  and  present  a  reddish  fla^ 
The  knees,  ankles,  elbows,  and  wrists  are  the  joints  usually  attacked,  not 
together,  but  successively.  For  example,  if  the  knee  is  first  affected,  the 
redness  may  disappear  from  it  as  the  wrists  become  painful  and  hoL 
The  disease  is  seldom  limited  to  a  single  articulation.  The  amount  of 
swelling  is  variable.  Extensive  effusion  into  a  joint  is  rare,  and  much  of 
the  enlargement  is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  the  periarticular  tissues  vitii 
serum.  The  swelling  may  be  limited  to  the  joint  proper,  but  in  the  wrirti 
and  ankles  it  sometimes  involves  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  and  produces 
great  enlargement  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Corresponding  joints  are  often 
affected.  In  attacks  of  great  severity  every  one  of  the  larger  joints  may 
l)e  involved.  The  vertebral,  stemo  clavicular,  and  phalangeal  articnla- 
tions  are  less  often  inllamed  in  acute  than  in  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism. 
Perlmps  no  disease  is  more  painful  than  acute  polyarthritis.  The  in- 
ability to  change  the  posture  without  agonizing  pain,  the  drenching 
sweats,  the  prostration  and  utter  helplessness,  combine  to  make  it  one  of 
the  most  distressing  of  febrile  affections.  A  special  feature  of  the  disease 
is  the  tendencv  of  the  inflammation  to  subside  in  one  joint  while  develop- 
ing  with  great  intensity  in  another. 

The  temperature  ranire  in  an  ordinary  attack  is  between  102®  and 
104°.  It  is  peculiarly  irregular,  with  marked  remissions  and  exacerbar 
tions,  dependinir  very  much  u})on  the  intensity  and  extent  of  the  articular 
inflammation.  Defervescence  is  usually  gradual.  The  profuse  sweats 
materially  influence  the  temperature  curve.  If  a  two-hourly  chart  is  made 
and  observations  upon  the  sweats  are  noted,  the  remissions  will  usually  be 
found  coincident  with  the  sweats.  The  perspiration  is  sour-smelling  and 
acid  at  flrst ;  but,  when  persistent,  becomes  neutral  or  even  alkaline. 

The  blood  is  profoundly  and  rapidly  altered  in  acute  rheumatisnL 
There  is,  indeed,  no  acute  febrile  disease  in  which  the  anaemia  develops 

with  greater  raj)idity. 

With  tlie  high  fever  a  murmur  may  often  be  heard  at  the  apex  re- 
gion.    Endocarditis  is  also  a  common  cause  of  an  apex  bruit.    The  heart 
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•hoold  be  carefully  examined  at  the  first  visit  and  subsequently  each 
day. 

The  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  reduced  in  amount,  of  high  density  and  high  col- 
or. It  is  very  acid,  and,  on  cooling,  deposits  urates.  The  chlorides  may  be 
greatly  diminished  or  even  absent    Febrile  albuminuria  is  not  uncommon. 

The  saliva  may  become  acid  in  reaction  and  is  said  to  contain  an 
excess  of  sulphocyanides. 

Subacute  Rheumatism. 

This  represents  a  milder  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  all  the  symp- 
toms are  less  pronounced.  The  fever  rarely  rises  above  101° ;  fewer  joints 
are  involved ;  and  the  arthritis  is  less  intense.  The  cases  may  drag  on  for 
weeks  or  months,  and  the  disease  may  finally  become  chronic.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  in  children  this  mild  or  subacute  form  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis. 

(Jomplioations. — These  are  important  and  serious. 

(1)  Hyperpyrexia. — The  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  a  few  days  after 
the  onset,  and  be  associated  with  delirium ;  but  not  necessarily,  for  the 
temperature  may  rise  to  108^  or,  as  in  one  of  Da  Costa's  cases,  110°,  without 
cerebral  symptoms.  The  delirium  may  precede  or  follow  the  onset  of  the 
hyperpyrexia.  As  a  rule,  with  the  high  fever,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  fre- 
quent, the  prostration  is  extreme,  and  finally  stupor  supervenes. 

(2)  Cardiao  Affections. — (a)  Endocarditis,  the  most  frequent  and  seri- 
ous complication,  occurs  in  a  considerable  percentage  of  all  cases.  The 
statistics  upon  this  point  are  not  of  much  value,  as  the  diagnosis  has  been 
based,  as  a  rule,  upon  the  development  of  a  systolic  murmur  at  apex  or 
base.  This  is  quite  untrustworthy;  since  it  may  depend  upon  causes 
other  than  endocarditis.  The  mitral  segments  are  most  frequently  in- 
volved and  the  affection  is  usually  of  the  simple,  verrucose  variety.  Ulcer- 
ative endocarditis  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very  rare.  Of  209 
cases  of  this  disease  which  I  analyzed,  in  only  24  did  the  symptoms  of  a 
severe  endocarditis  arise  during  the  progress  of  acute  or  subacute  rheuma- 
tism. This  complication,  in  itself,  is  rarely  dangerous.  It  produces  few 
symptoms  and  is  usually  overlooked.  Unhappily,  though  the  valve  at  the 
time  may  not  be  seriously  damaged,  the  infiammation  starts  changes  which 
lead  to  sclerosis  and  retraction  of  the  segments,  and  so  to  chronic  valvular 
disease. 

(b)  Pericarditis  may  occur  independently  of  or  together  with  endo- 
carditis. It  may  be  simple  fibrinous,  sero-fibrinons,  or  in  children  puru- 
lent Clinically  we  meet  it  more  frequently  in  connection  with  rheuma- 
tism than  all  other  affections  combined.  The  physical  signs  are  very 
characteristic.  The  condition  will  be  fully  described  under  its  appropriate 
section.  A  peculiar  form  of  delirium  may  develop  during  the  progress  of 
rheumatic  pericarditis. 
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(c)  Myocarditis  is  most  frequent  in  connection  with  endo-perieardial 
changes.  The  anatomical  condition  is  a  granular  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart-musclo,  which  leads  to  weakening  of  the  walls  and  to  dilata- 
tion. It  is  not,  I  think,  nearly  so  common  as  the  other  cardiac  affections. 
S.  West  has  reported  instances  of  acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  rheu- 
matic fever,  in  one  of  which  marked  fatty  changes  were  found  in  the 
heart-fibres. 

(3)  Pulmonary  Affections. — Pneumonia  and  pleurisy  are  not  uncom- 
mon, and  frequently  accompany  the  cases  of  endo-pericarditis.  According 
to  Howard's  analysis  of  a  largo  number  of  cases,  there  were  pulmonary 
complications  in  only  10*5  per  cent  of  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  in 
58  per  cent  of  cases  of  pericarditis ;  and  in  71  per  cent  of  cases  of  endo- 
pericarditis.  Congestion  of  the  lung  is  occasionally  found,  and  in  several 
cases  has  proved  rapidly  fatal. 

(4)  Cerebral  Complioations. — These  are  due,  in  part,  to  the  tiyper- 
pyrexia  and  in  part  to  the  special  action  upon  the  brain  of  the  toxic  agent 
of  the  disease.  They  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  {a)  Delirium.  This  is 
usually  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia,  but  may  be  independent  of  it. 
It  may  be  active  and  noisy  in  character;  more  rarely  a  low  muttering 
delirium,  passing  into  stupor  and  coma.  Special  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  delirium  which  occurs  in  connection  with  rheumatic  pericarditis. 
Delirium,  too,  may  be  excited  by  the  salicylate  of  soda,  either  shortly  after 
its  administration,  or  more  commonly  a  week  or  ten  days  later,  (i)  Coma^ 
which  is  more  serious,  may  develop  without  preliminary  delirium  or  con- 
vulsions, and  may  prove  rapidly  fatal.  Certain  of  these  cases  are  asso- 
ciated with  hyperpyrexia ;  but  Southey  has  reported  the  case  of  a  girl  who, 
without  previous  delirium  or  high  fever,  became  comatose,  and  died  in  less 
than  an  hour.  A  certain  number  of  such  cases,  as  those  reported  by  Da 
Costa,  have  been  associated  with  marked  renal  changes  and  were  evidently 
nroBmic.  The  coma  may  develop  during  the  attack,  or  after  convalescence 
has  set  in.  (n)  ConimhionH  are  less  common,  though  they  may  precede 
the  coma.  Of  127  observations  cited  by  Besnier,  there  were  37  of  delirium, 
only  7  of  convulsions,  17  of  coma  and  convulsions,  54  of  delirium,  coma, 
and  convulsions,  and  3  of  other  varieties  (Howard),  {d)  Chorea,  The 
relations  of  this  disease  and  rheumatism  will  be  subsequently  discussed. 
It  is  sufficient  hero  to  say  that  in  only  88  out  of  554  cases  which  I  have 
analyzed  from  the  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Phila- 
delphia, were  eliorea  and  rheumatism  associated.  It  is  most  apt  to  develop 
in  the  slighter  attacks  in  childhood,  (e)  Meningitis  is  extremely  rare, 
though  undoubtedly  it  does  occur.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
ulcerative  endocarditis,  which  is  occasionally  associated  with  acute  rheu- 
matism, meningitis  is  frequent. 

(5)  Cutaneous  Affections. — Sweat- vesicles  have  already  been  mentioned 
as  extremely  common.  A  red  miliary  rash  may  also  develop.  Scarlatini- 
form  eruptions  are  occasionally  seen.     Purpura,  with  or  without  urticaria. 
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may  occur,  and  various  forms  of  erythema.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
cases  of  extensive  purpura  with  urticaria  and  arthritis — ^peliosis  rheumatica 
— ^belong  truly  to  acute  rheumatism. 

(6)  Rheumatio  Nodules. — These  curious  structures,  in  the  form  of  small 
•  subcutaneous  nodules  attached  to  the  tendons  and  fasciae,  have  been  known 
for  some  years ;  but  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  them  of  late,  since 
their  careful  study  by  Barlow  and  Warner.  They  vary  in  size  from  a 
small  shot  to  a  large  pea,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  fingers,  hands, 
and  wrists.  They  also  occur  about  the  elbows,  knees,  the  spines  of  the 
TertebrsB,  and  the  scapulae.  They  are  not  often  tender.  They  do  not 
aecessarily  come  on  during  the  fever,  but  may  be  found  on  its  decline,  or 
even  independently  altogether  of  an  acute  attack.  They  may  develop 
with  great  rapidity  and  usually  last  for  weeks  or  months.  They  are  more 
(common  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  their  presence  may  be  regarded 
•as  a  positive  indication  of  rheumatism.  They  have  been  noted  particularly 
in  association  with  severe  and  chronic  rheumatic  endocarditis.  They  may 
occur  in  large  numbers  in  adults,  as  in  a  case  reported  from  my  clinic  in 
Philadelphia,  by  J.  K.  Mitchell.  Histologically  they  are  made  up  of  round 
and  spindle-shaped  cells. 

The  course  of  acute  rheumatism  is  extremely  variable.  It  is,  as  Austin 
Flint  first  showed,  a  self-limited  disease,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  medi- 
cines have  any  special  influence  upon  its  duration  or  course.  Gull  and 
Sutton  who  likewise  studied  a  series  of  sixty-two  cases  without  special 
treatment  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 

Diagnosis. — Practically,  the  recognition  of  acute  rheumatism  is  very 
easy ;  but  there  are  several  affections  which,  in  some  particulars,  closely 
resemble  it. 

(1)  Multiple  Secondary  Arthritis. — Under  this  term  may  be  embraced 
the  various  forms  of  arthritis  which  come  on  or  follow  in  the  course 
of  the  infective  diseases,  such  as  gonorrhoea,  scarlet  fever,  dysentery,  and 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis.  Of  these  the  gonorrhoeal  form  will  receive 
special  consideration  and  is  the  type  of  the  entire  group. 

(2)  Septic  Arthritis,  which  develops  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  from 
any  cause,  and  particularly  in  puerperal  fever.  No  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  these  and  the  cases  in  the  first  group ;  but  the 
inflammation  rapidly  passes  on  to  suppuration  and  there  is  more  or  less 
destruction  of  the  joints.  The  conditions  under  which  the  arthritis  de- 
velops give  a  clew  at  once  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Under  this  section 
mav  also  be  mentioned  : 

(a)  Acute  necrosis  or  acute  osteo-inyelitiSj  occurring  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  femur,  or  in  the  tibia,  and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  acute  rheu- 
matism. Sometimes,  too,  it  is  multiple.  The  greater  intensity  of  tlie  local 
symptoms,  the  involvement  of  the  epiphyses  rather  than  the  joints,  and 
the  more  serious  constitutional  disturbances  are  points  to  be  considered. 
The  condition  is  unfortunately  often  mistaken  for  acute  arthritis,  and,  as 
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the  treatment  is  essentially  surgical,  the  error  is  one  which  may  cost  die 

life  of  the  patient.  ■  t 

(b)  TJie  acute  arthritis  of  infants  must  be  distinguished  from liieQ*  I  c^ 
matism.  It  is  a  disease  which  is  usually  confined  to  one  joint  (the  hip  or  I  ^ 
knee),  the  effusion  in  which  rapidly  becomes  purulent  The  affection ii  |c 
most  common  in  sucklings  and  is  undoubtedly  pyaemic  in  character*  It 
may  also  develop  in  the  gonorrhceal  ophthalmia  or  yaginitb  of  the  new- 
born, as  pointed  out  by  Clement  Lucas. 

(3)  It  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  gout  and  acute  rheumatism  ir 
confounded.     The  localization  in  a  single,  usually  a  small,  joint,  theige, 
the  history,  the  mode  of  onset — are  features  which  enable  us  to  reoogniB   ■< 
the  cases  readily.  Ii 

Treatment. — The  bed  should  have  a  smooth,  soft,  yet  elastic  maUroL 
The  patient  should  wear  a  flannel  night-gown,  which  may  be  opened  all  the 
way  down  the  front  and  slit  along  the  outer  margin  of  the  sleeves.  Thw 
or  four  of  these  should  be  made,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  frequent  changei 
required  after  the  sweats.  He  may  wear  also  a  light  flannel  cape  abonttbe 
shoulders.  He  should  sleep  in  blankets,  not  in  sheets,  so  as  to  reduce  Ae 
liability  to  catch  cold  and  obviate  the  unpleasant  clamminess  consequent 
upon  heavy  sweating.  Chambers  insisted  that  the  liability  to  endocar- 
ditis and  pericarditis  was  much  reduced  when  the  patients  were  in  blanket! 

Milk  is  the  most  suitable  diet.  It  may  be  diluted  with  alkaline  min- 
eral waters.  Lemonade  and  oatmeal  or  barley  water  should  be  freely 
given.  The  thirst  is  usually  great  and  may  be  fully  satisfied.  There  ia 
no  objection  to  broths  and  soups  if  the  milk  is  not  well  borne.  The  food 
should  be  given  at  short  and  stated  intervals.  As  convalescence  is  estab- 
lished a  fuller  diet  may  be  allowed,  but  meat  should  be  used  sparingly. 

The  local  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance.     It  often  suffices  to 
wrap  the  atTected  joints  in  cotton.     If  the  pain  is  severe,  hot  cloths  mat 
be  applied,  saturated  with  Fuller's  lotion  (carbonate  of  soda,  6  drachms; 
laudanum,  1  oz. ;  glycerine,  2  oz. ;  and  water,  9  oz.).     Tincture  of  aconite 
or  cliloral  may  ])e  employed  in  an  alkaline  solution.    Chloroform  liniment 
is  also  a  good  application.     Fixation  of  the  joints  is  of  great  service  io 
allaying  the  pain.     I  have  seen,  in  a  German  hospital,  the  joints  enclosed 
in  i)laster  of  Paris,  apparently  with  great  relief.     Splints,  padded  and 
bandaged  with  moderate  firmness,  will  often  be  found  to  relieve  pain- 
Friction  is  rarely  well  borne  in  an  acutely  inflamed  joint.     Cold  com- 
presses are  much  used  in  Germany.     The  application  of  blisters  above 
and  below  the  joint,  often  relieves  the  pain.     This  method,  which  vas 
used  so  much  a  few  years  ago,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  light  appli- 
cation of  the  Paquelin  thermo-cautery. 

Medicines  have  little  or  no  control  over  the  duration  or  course  of  the 


*  Townsend,  Acute  Arthritis  of  Infants,  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sdencf^ 
January,  1890. 
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disease,  which,  like  other  self -limited  affections,  practically  takes  its  own 
time  to  disappear..  Salicyl  compounds,  which  were  regarded  so  long  as 
specific  in  the  disease,  are  now  known  to  act  chiefly  by  relieving  pain. 
R.  P.  Howard's  elaborate  analysis  shows  that  they  do  not  influence  the 
duration  of  the  disease.  Nor  do  they  prevent  the  occurrence  of  cardiac 
complications,  while  under  their  use  relapses  are  considerably  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  method  of  treatment.  In  acute  cases  with  severe 
pain  the  salicyl  compounds  give  prompt  relief  and  rarely  disappoint  us  in 
their  action.  Sodium  salicylate,  in  fifteen-grain  doses  for  eight  or  ten 
doses,  may  be  given.  The  bicarbonate  of  potassium  in  twenty-grain  doses 
may  be  used  with  it.  Many  prefer  salicin  (gr.  20)  in  wafers ;  others  the 
salicylic  acid  (gr.  20)  or  salol.  I  have  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  used 
the  oil  of  wintergreen,  recommended  by  Kinnicutt,  and  have  found  it  quite 
as  efficacious.  Twenty  minims  may.be  given  every  two  hours  in  milk. 
The  salicyl  compounds  are  best  given  in  full  doses  at  the  outset  of  the 
disease,  to  relieve  the  pain.  Then  the  dose  should  be  reduced  in  fre- 
quency, or,  if  the  symptoms  have  abated,  stopped  altogether,  as  relapses 
are  certainly  more  frequent  under  their  use. 

Alkalies  may  be  combined  with  the  salicylates,  or  may  be  used  alone. 
The  potassium  bicarbonate  in  half-drachm  doses  may  be  given  every  three 
or  four  hours  until  the  urine  is  rendered  alkaline.  Fuller,  who  so  warmly 
supported  this  method  of  treatment,  was  in  the  habit  of  ordering  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  with  half  a  drachm  of  potassium 
acetate  in  three  ounces  of  water,  rendered  effervescent  at  the  time  of  ad- 
ministration by  half  a  drachm  of  citric  acid  or  an  ounce  of  lemon-juice. 
This  is  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  usually  by  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  urine  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  The  alkali  is  then  reduced, 
and  the  amount  subsequently  regulated  by  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the 
urine,  only  enough  being  given  to  keep  the  secretion  alkaline.  Opinion 
is  almost  unanimous  that,  under  the  alkaline  treatment,  cardiac  complica- 
tions are  less  common.  The  combination  of  the  salicylates  with  the  alkali 
is  probably  the  most  satisfactory.  Care  must  be  taken  to  watch  the  heart 
during  the  administration  of  these  remedies.  In  the  only  fatal  case  of 
rheumatism  which  has  come  in  my  experience  the  patient  had,  owing  to 
an  error,  taken  the  full  first  day's  dose  of  Fuller's  alkaline  treatment  for 
five  successive  days,  instead  of  having  the  salt  gradually  reduced.  She 
died  suddenly  on  the  fifth  day  after  sitting  up  in  bed.  Salicylates  also,  if 
given  largely,  are  very  depressing  to  the  circulation. 

To  allay  the  pain  opium  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  morphia  hypodermically.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  are 
useful  sometimes  for  the  purpose.  During  convalescence  iron  is  indicated 
in  full  doses,  and  quinine  is  a  useful  tonic.  Of  the  complications,  hyper- 
pjrrexia  should  be  treated  by  the  cold  bath  or  the  cold-pack.  The  treat- 
ment of  endocarditis  and  pericarditis  and  the  pulmonary  complications 
will  be  considered  under  their  respective  sections. 
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II.   CHRONIC    RHEUMATISM. 

Etiology. — This  afTection  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  attack,  bat 
more  commonly  comes  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  passed  the 
middle  period  of  life.  In  my  experience  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  sequence 
of  acute  rheumatism.  It  is  most  common  among  the  poor,  particularly 
washer-women,  day  laborers,  and  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to 
cold  and  damp. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  synovial  membranes  are  injected,  but  there 
is  usually  not  much  effusion.  The  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  are 
thickened,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood  undergo 
similar  alterations,  so  that  the  free  play  of  the  joint  is  greatly  impaired. 
In  long-standing  cases  the  cartilages  also  undergo  changes,  and  may  show 
erosions.  Even  in  coses  with  the  severest  symptoms,  the  joint  may  be 
very  slightly  altered  in  appearance.  Important  changes  take  place  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  adjacent  to  chronically  inflamed  joints,  particularly 
in  the  mono-articular  lesions  of  the  shoulder  or  hip.  Muscular  atrophy 
supervenes  partly  from  disuse,  partly  through  nervous  influences,  either 
centric  or  reflex  (V^ilpian),  or  as  a  result  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  some 
cjises  when  the  joint  is  much  distended  the  wasting  may  be  due  to  press- 
ure, either  on  the  muscles  themselves  or  on  the  vessels  supplying  them. 

S3rinptom8. — Stiffness  and  pain  are  the  chief  features  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  latter  is  very  liable  to  exacerbations,  especially  dur- 
ing changes  in  the  weatlicr.  The  joints  may  be  tender  to  the  touch  and  a 
little  swollen,  but  seldom  reddened.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected  ; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  shoulder, 
knee,  or  hip.  The  stiffness  and  pain  are  more  marked  after  rest,  and  as  the 
day  advances  the  joints  may,  with  exertion,  become  much  more  supple. 
The  general  health  may  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  disease  is  not 
immediately  dangerous.  Anchylosis  may  occur,  and  ultimately  the  joints 
may  become  very  distorted.  In  many  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  pain  is  severe,  the  general  health  may  be  seriously  involved 
and  the  subjects  become  anaemic  and  very  apt  to  suffer  with  neuralgia  and 
dyspepsia.  Valvular  lesions,  due  to  slow  sclerotic  changes,  are  not  un- 
common. They  are  associated  with,  not  dependent  upon,  the  articular 
disejuse. 

The  proffnosis  is  not  favorable,  as  a  majority  of  the  cases  resist  all 
methods  of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a  disease  which  persists  indefin- 
itely, and  does  not  necessarily  shorten  life. 

Treatment. — Internal  remedies  are  of  little  service.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  digestive  functions  and  to  keep  the  general  health  at  a 
high  standard.  Iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  and  guaiacum  are  some- 
times beneficial.    The  salicylates  are  useless. 

ll  treatment  is  very   beneficial.      ^'  Firing  '*  with  the  Paquelin 
relieyefl  the  pain,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  form  of  counter- 
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irritation.  Massage,  with  passive  mption,  helps  to  reduce  swelling,  and 
prevents  anchylosis.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Electricity  is  not  of  much  benefit. 
Climatic  treatment  is  very  advantageous.  Many  cases  are  greatly  helped 
by  prolonged  residence  in  southern  Europe  or  southern  California.  Bich 
patients  should  always  winter  in  the  South,  and  in  this  way  avoid  the 
cold,  damp  weather. 

Hydrotherapeutic  measures  are  specially  beneficial  in  cbroaic  rheu- 
matism. Great  relief  is  afforded  by  wrapping  the  affected  joints  in  cold 
cloths,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  blanket,  and  protected  with  oiled  silk. 
The  Turkish  bath  is  useful,  but  the  full  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  rarely 
seen  except  at  bathing  establishments.  The  hot  alkaline  waters  are  par- 
ticularly useful,  and  a  residence  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  or  Ar- 
kansas, or  at  Banff,  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
iray,  will  sometimes  cure  even  obstinate  cases. 


III.   PSEUDO-RHEUMATIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  are  numerous,  and  occur  as  complications  or  sequelaB  of  many 
infectious  diseases  with  which  they  have  been  considered.  The  one  which 
is  of  most  importance,  and  which,  though  a  surgical  affection,  is  usually 
treated  of  in  works  on  medicine,  is — 

GonorrhcBal  Rheumatism, — Though  custom  has  sanctioned  this  term, 
the  affection  here  considered  has  probably  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rheumatism,  but  is  an  arthritis  or  synovitis  of  a  septic  nature,  due  to  in- 
fection from  the  urethral  discharge.  It  occurs  either  during  an  acute 
attack  of  gonorrhcea,  or,  more  commonly,  as  the  attack  subsides,  or  when 
it  has  become  chronic.  It  is  far  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  is  liable  to  recur,  and  is  an  affection  of  extraordinary  obstinacy.  It 
may  involve  many  joints,  but  the  knees  and  ankles  are  most  commonly 
affected.  It  is  peculiar  in  attacking  certain  joints  which  are  rarely  in- 
volved in  acute  rheumatism — as  the  sterno-clavicular,  the  intervertebral, 
the  temporo-maxillary,  and  the  sacro-iliac. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion 
occurs  in  the  joints  it  rarely  becomes  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly 
the  characters  of  a  synovitis.  About  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  sheaths.  In  the  bacteriological  examination  the 
gonococci  have  been  found  in  the  exudate,  but  not  invariably.  They 
may  be  present  in  the  tissues,  however,  and  cause  an  effusion  which 
may  be  sterile.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  simple  arthritis  or  syn- 
ovitis follows  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  urethral  discharge,  while 
the  more  severe  suppurating  forms  are  due  to  infection  with  pus  organ- 
isms. 
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'J'i*  >f'^/.;''";/./  of  :L"t  d*i>«tw:  art  vitj  vuriuble.     E.  P.  fioward  reoog:- 

zllz^'^.  1^*  '-.iiir^u.  f ■.•r:ii?  : 

.1  r'...  r.;  ,.,#.  ^t.  vii'.L  TiitTt  art  wanderinr  jjaint  a'tioui  liie  joints, 
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i-m;v  *  •:  .:;,»/. 5  .•,  ".j."!!:   -iv:l:.  '•.•■/:  iijort  '.'.'il in '.»!.: v  eeTeral  iff-'-onji    Fw^ilien 
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f^-.  >-Li >:*».'.•■.     Jl  ::..e  fvro:  cerforal  aiii  'jurciiac  '/tinjpiiwiiiout  maj  occur. 

bua'ier.-v  jvv'...\*.-'i.  'jv»r  :ia:*-  it  uevtrt.  lut  Fweliiur  exi-eneivt.  aiid  due 
c.^*^'^!v  10  ;»*.-r*-ar:.vjia.r  'jri»rL'.ii.  Tli*.-  peiieral  ft'Ter  it  not  at  all  propor- 
t:vr-a>r  :o  !:.•:  :i:*j::l6:\\  of  T'iV  1'.»t^u!  fi^vit.     The  affection  UBualij  resolree, 

^ '/ »  ^,'h  f  'jn  \  *:  li  dr  '.\  rtk  fj>  I  * . — 'J  L  is  i  j  usual !  r  monck-articular.  and  ii 
pa r. : '; . !  a  •  -  v  a :  > :  v>  : : ;  \  •.•!  v  ^  •  h h-  k  :i %?:.-.  I :  cj mes  on  often  wi  t  li ou t  jiain, 
n-'JL »-?.'.  *fT  tw«.^.;T.v.     Foniiati'.'!.  of  piu  ie  r^rt.    It  occurred  onlj  tirioe  in 

f<!^j  Iiur>f.d  nnd  .ion*/ vial  F'jrtfi, — This  attacks  ebieflv  the  tendons  and 
\),^:t  eh'.-a'.hj-  a:,  i  !:-;«;  'uiirt*  a?a'i  the  j»*-ri'^eU"jrn.  The  articulaiions  may 
i-v!  h:  a^T'r'.-v^i.  'J"h».'  b*jr>:«  of  tht  ]»at*Iia,  the  ole«cranon«  and  the  tendo 
A«;:i:ij:«  art.-  r!io>t  a].>t  to  Ix-  irivolv*.-^]. 

'J  h»;  'ii.s»rasfrr  it  muvh  more  intravtajjle  tlian  ordinarj  rheumatism,  and 
r<r]a';.v:e  an;  *.'Xtrcifi<f]v  f.omnjoii.      It  iiiav  become  chronic  and  laet  for 
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yi-Hie.  A  j»a:i*rrjt  un'Ji.r  njy  car*.-,  at  the  Univergitr  Uospital.  Philadel- 
jjjiia.  wa*  j.»ra'.'ti^*aiJy  lx"i ridden  for  nearly  ten  years  with  his  first  attack, 
a.'i'i  VI a*  ^arrir-'i  from  one  heahh  n-Mjrt  to  another  without  getting  much 
h<rn«!i!..  J  If  finally  re/;overed  Kuflidently  to  resume  work,  and  enjoyed 
fair  li^ahij  for  more  than  a  vear.  Then  he  unfortunately  had  another 
atia'.'k  of  ;ronorrh<i-a.  'J'he  multiple  arthritis  re<;urred,  and  when  he  came 
uii'UiT  mv  oh.s<'rvarion  he  had  U*en  ill  nearly  two  vears. 

Coxnplications. — Iritis  in  not  infrerjuent  and  may  recnr  with  snc- 
re.s-ivf:  attar;ki^.  The  visr:eral  complications  are  rare.  Endocarditis,  peri- 
capjiii.-,  and  pleurinv  mav  (Hjctir.  K.  L.  MacDonnell  recently  analyzed 
tw<-nfy-Mf\en  ^:as<*f?  of  ^onorrha*al  rheumatism  at  the  Montreal  General  Hos- 
pital, <;f  which  four  proj^ent^'d  ni^ms  of  recent  cardiac  disease.  Gluzinski 
lias  collected  thirty-one  cas^-s  from  the  literature.  The  endocarditis  is 
Uftually  simple,  hut  occasionally  there  is  an  intense  infection  and  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis  with  Hvmptoms  resemhlinj^  typhoid  feyer. 

Treatment. — The  wilicvlates  are  c)f  yery  little  seryice,  nor  do  thev 
often  relieve  the  pains  in  this  alTection.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  also 
provrnl  useless  in  my  hands,  even  given  in  large  doses.  A  general  tonic 
treatment  s(;emH  mu(th  more  suitahle — quinine,  iron,  and,  in  the  chronic 
caseH,  arrteiiir;. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  joints  is  very  important  The  thermo- 
caulttry  may  he  used  to  allay  the  pain  and  reduce  the  swelling.     In  acnte 
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cases,  fixation  of  tho  jointfl  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms, 
massage  and  passive  motion.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection,  as 
carried  oat  nowadays,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  strikingly  good 
results  follow  incision  and  irrigation. 


IV.  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM  {Myalgia). 

Deflxiition. — A  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the 
fascias  and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  affection  has  re- 
ceived various  names,  according  to  its  seat,  as  torticollis,  lumbago,  pleuro- 
dynia, etc. 

Etiology. — ^The  attacks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  the  usual  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of  rheumatism.  It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  muscular  tissues  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Many  writers 
claim,  perhaps  correctly,  that  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  Until  our  knowledge  is  more  accurate,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  rheumatic  affections. 

It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  are  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to 
&  draught  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sud- 
den chilling  after  heavy  exertion  may  also  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 
Persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  are  certainly  more  prone  to  this 
affection.  One  attack  renders  an  individual  more  liable  to  another.  It  is 
usually  acute,  but  may  become  subacute  or  even  chronic. 

SymptoniB. — The  affection  is  entirely  local.  The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  slight,  and,  even  in  severe  cases,  there  may  be  no  fever.  Pain 
is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  may  be  constant,  or  may  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  are  drawn  into  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache  or  a 
bruised  pain,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  is  often  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out.  Pressure  on  the  affected  part  usu- 
ally gives  relief.  As  a  rule,  myalgia  is  a  transient  affection,  lasting  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : 

(1)  Lumbago,  one  of  the  most  common  and  painful  forms,  affects  the 
muscles  of  the  loins  and  their  tendinous  attachments.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
workingmen.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  very  severe  cases  completely 
incapacitates  the  patient,  who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise  from 
the  sitting  posture. 

(2)  Stiff  neck  or  torticollis  affects  the  muscles  of  the  antero-lateral 
region  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  young.  The  person  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  rotates 
the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it  Usually  it  is  confined  to  one 
side.    The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  also  be  affected. 
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(3)  Pleurodynia  involves  the  intercostal  mnscles  on  one  side,  and  in 
some  instances  the  pectorals  and  serratus  magnus.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  painful  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  cannot  he  at  rest.  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  hreath,  or  coughing, 
causes  very  intense  pain,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  restricted  on 
the  affected  side.  There  may  he  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  over  a  very 
limited  area.  It  may  he  difficult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia, 
in  which  affection,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and 
paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points  al6ng  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  hut  careful  physical  examination 
readily  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are  oephalodynlai 

affecting  the  muscles  of  the  head ;  scapulodynla,  omodynla,  and  dorsodynia, 

affecting  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  My- 
algia may  also  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Strapping  the  side  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No 
belief  is  more  wide-spread  among  the  public  than  the  efficacy  of  porous 
plasters  for  muscular  pains  of  all  sorts,  particularly  those  about  the  trunk. 
If  the  pain  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  im- 
mediate relief.  For  lumbago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  effi- 
cient treatment.  Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary 
bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many 
instances  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  I  can  corroborate  fully  the  state- 
ments of  Ringer,  who  taught  me  this  practice,  as  to  its  extraordinary  and 
prompt  efficacy  in  many  instances.  The  constant  current  is  sometimes 
very  beneficial.  In  many  forms  of  myalgia  the  thermo-cautery  gives  great 
relief.  In  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Hot  fomentations  are 
soothing,  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath  may  cut  short  the  attack.  In 
chronic  cases  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used,  and  both  guaiacum  and 
sulphur  have  been  strongly  recommended.  Persons  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion sliould  be  warmly  clothed,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold 
and  dam]).  In  gouty  persons  the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  alka- 
line mineral  waters  taken  freely.  Large  doses  of  nux  vomica  are  some- 
times beneficial. 


V.   ARTHRITIS   DEFORMANS  {Rheumatoid  arthntis). 

Deflnition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  joints,  characterized  by  changes 
in  the  cartilagos  and  synovial  membranes,  with  periarticular  formation  of 
bone  and  great  deformity. 

Etiology. — Long  believed  to  be  intimately  associated  both  with  gout 
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Bui  rbeumatism  (whence  the  names  rheumatic  goat  and  rheamatoid  ar- 
thritis), this  close  relationship  seems  now  very  doubtful,  since  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  no  history  of  either  affection  can  be  determined.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  some  cases  from  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  but  the 
multiple  form  has,  in  all  probability,  a  nenrous  origin,  as  suggested  by  J. 
K.  Mitchell.  This  view  is  based  upon  such  facts  as  the  association  of  the 
disease  with  shock,  worry,  and  grief ;  the  similarity  of  the  arthritis  to  the 
arthropathies  due  to  disease  of  the  cord,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia ;  the  sym- 
metrical distribution  of  the  lesions ;  the  remarkable  trophic  changes  which 
lead  to  alterations  in  the  skin  and  nails,  and  occasionally  to  muscular 
wasting  out  of  proportion  to  the  joint  mischief.  Ord  regards  the  disease 
as  analogous  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  due  either  to  a  primary 
lesion  in  the  cord  or  to  changes  the  result  of  peripheral  irritation,  trau- 
matic, uterine,  urethral,  etc.  The  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  ob- 
scure, but  the  neuro-trophic  theory  meets  very  many  of  the  facts.  Females 
are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  males.  In  Archibald  E.  Garrod^s  table 
of  500  cases  there  were  411  females  and  89  males.  It  most  commonly  sets 
in  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  it  may  begin  as  late  as  fifty. 
It  occurs  also  in  children ;  within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  at 
my  clinics  four  cases  in  children  under  twelve.  The  degree  of  deformity 
may  be  extreme  even  at  this  early  age.  Hereditary  influences  are  not 
uncommon.  In  Garrod's  cases  there  were  in  916  instances  a  family  history 
of  joint  disease.  Seguin  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  three  cases  in 
children  of  the  same  family.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  more  common 
in  families  with  phthisical  history.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
who  have  had  ovarian  and  uterine  trouble,  or  who  are  sterile.  In  this 
country  acute  rheumatism  or  gout  in  the  forebears  is  rare.  Mental  wogry, 
grief,  and  anxiety  seem  frequent  antecedents.  It  is  an  affection  quite  as 
common  in  the  rich  as  in  the  poorer  classes,  though  in  England  and  the 
continent  the  latter  seem  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Though  often  attrib- 
uted to  cold  or  damp,  and  occasionally  to  injury,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  are  efficient  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  joints  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  gout  in  the  absence  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  and  from 
chronic  rheumatism  by  the  existence  of  extensive  structural  alterations, 
particularly  in  the  cartilages.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  Adams  for  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  disease.  The 
changes  begin  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  the  cells  of 
which  proliferate.  The  cartilage  covering  the  joint  undergoes  a  peculiar 
fibrillation,  becomes  soft,  and  is  either  absorbed  or  gradually  thinned  by 
attrition,  thus  laying  bare  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  become  smooth^ 
polished,  and  ebumated.  At  the  margins,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  the 
proliferating  elements  may  develop  into  irregular  nodules,  which  ossifiy 
and  enlarge  the  heads  of  the  bones,  forming  osteophytes  which  completely 
lock  the  joint.    The  periosteum  may  also  form  new  bone.    There  is  usu- 
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ally  great  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  and  finally  complete  ancbyloeis 
results.  This  is  rarely,  however,  a  true  anchylosis,  bat  is  caused  by«the 
osteophytes  and  thickened  ligaments.  There  are  often  hyperostosis  and 
increase  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  in  length  and  thickness.  In 
long-standing  cases  and  in  old  persons  there  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
great  atrophy  of  the  heads  of  the  affected  bones.  The  spongy  substance 
becomes  friable,  and  in  the  hip-joint  the  wasting  may  reach  such  an 
extreme  grade  that  the  articulating  surface  lies  between  the  trochanters. 
This  is  sometimes  called  morbus  coxa  senilis.  The  anatomical  changes 
may  lead  to  great  deformity.  The  metacarpal  joints  are  enlarged  and 
thickened,  and  the  fingers  are  deflected  toward  the  ulnar  side.  The  toes 
often  show  a  similar  deflection. 

The  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  wasting  reaches 
a  high  grade.  Neuritis  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  nerves  about  the 
joints. 

Symptoms. — Charcot  makes  a  convenient  division  of  the  cases  into 
Heberden's  nodosities,  the  general  progressive  form,  and  the  partial  or 
mono-articular  form. 

Heberden's  Nodosities. — In  this  form  the  fingers  are  affected,  and  little 
hard  nodules  develop  gradually  at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They 
are  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  They  begin  usually  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  The  subjects  may  be  in  perfect 
health,  though  more  commonly  they  have  digestive  troubles,  neuralgia,  or 
rheumatic  pains,  or  have  had  gout.  Although  these  nodules  are  usually 
regarded  as  gouty,  in  many  cases  no  manifestations  of  this  disease  occur. 
Ileberden  did  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  association.  In  the  early  stage 
the  joints  may  be  swollen,  tender,  and  slightly  red,  particularly  when 
knocked.  The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints  at 
long  intervals  or  follow  indiscretion  in  diet.  The  little  tubercles  at  the 
sides  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx  increase  in  size,  and  give 
the  characteristic  appearance  to  the  affection.  The  cartilages  also  become 
soft,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  eburnated.  The  condition  is  not  curable ; 
but  there  is  this  hopeful  feature — the  subjects  of  these  nodosities  rarely 
have  involvement  of  the  larger  joints.  They  have  been  regarded,  too,  as 
an  indication  of  longevity.  Charcot  states  that  in  women  with  these 
nodes  cancer  seems  more  frequent. 

General  Progressive  Form. — This  occurs  in  two  varieties,  acute  and 
chronic.  The  acitte  form  may  resemble,  at  its  outset,  ordinary  articular 
rheumatism.  There  is  involvement  of  many  joints ;  swelling,  particularly 
of  the  synovial  sheaths  and  bursa? ;  not  often  redness ;  but  there  is  mod- 
erate fever.  Howard  describes  this  condition  as  most  frequent  in  young 
women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  often  in  connection  with  recent 
delivery,  lactation,  or  rapid  child-bearing.  Acute  cases  may  develop  at 
the  menopause.  It  may  also  come  on  in  children.  "  These  patients  suffer 
in  their  general  health,  become  weak,  pale,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  loae 
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flesh.  In  several  cases  of  this  form  marked  intervals  of  improvement  have 
occnrred ;  the  local  disease  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  tolerable  comfort 
has  been  experienced  perhaps  until  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  lactation  again 
determine  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease." 

The  chronic  form  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  joints  are  usually 
involved  symmetrically.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  on  movement  and 
slight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itself  or  in  the  peri-articular 
sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others  slight.  The 
local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alternate  with 
attacks  of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two  joints  are 
affected ;  usually  the  joints^  of  the  hands,  then  the  knees  and  feet ;  gradu- 
ally other  articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every  articula- 
tion in  the  body  is  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom. 
Some  cases  proceed  to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  pain;  in 
others  the  suffering  is  very  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  the 
exacerbations  of  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agoniz- 
ing character  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  requiring  for  years  the  use 
of  morphia. 

Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  osteophytes,  partly  by  the  great  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  still  more  by  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  In  moving  the 
affected  joint  crepitation  can  be  felt,  due  to  the  eburnation  of  the  articular 
sui'faces.  Ultimately  the  joints  become  completely  locked,  not  by  a  true 
bony  anchylosis,  but  by  the  osteophytes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  like  ring-bone  in  horses.  There  is  also  a  spurious  anchylosis, 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsular  ligaments  and  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  muscles  about  the  joints  undergo  important  changes.  Atrophy  from 
disuse  gradually  supervenes,  and  contractures  tend  to  flex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  There  are  cases  with  mpid 
muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  joints,  and  trophic 
changes,  which  strongly  suggest  a  central  origin.  Numbness,  tingling, 
pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and  onychia  may  be  present.  In 
extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  one  side  with 
the  legs  drawn  up,  the  arms  fixed,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the  extremi- 
ties locked.  Fortunately,  it  often  happens  in  these  severe  general  cases 
that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  affected,  and  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  knit  or  to  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  the  arms.  It 
is  surprising  indeed  how  much  certain  patients  with  advanced  arthritis 
deformans  can  accomplish.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  models 
and  microscopic  preparations  of  the  late  H.  D.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans, 
could  imagine  that  he  had  been  afflicted  for  years  with  a  most  extreme 
grade  of  this  terrible  disease.  In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or 
three  joints,  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and  no  further  development 
occurs.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  wrists,  or 
to  the  knees  and  ankles.    A  majority  of  the  patients  finally  reach  a 
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II.   CHRONIC   RHEUMATISM. 

Etiology. — This  affection  may  follow  an  acute  or  subacute  attack, tmt 
more  commonly  comes  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  pasged  the 
middle  period  of  life.  In  my  experience  it  is  extremely  rare  as  a  seqoeooi 
of  acut€  rheumatism.  It  is  most  common  among  the  poor,  particnlaii; 
washer- women,  day  laborers,  and  those  whose  occupation  exposes  them  to 
cold  and  damp. 

Morbid  Anatomy.  — The  synovial  membranes  are  injected,  bnt  then 
is  usually  not  much  effusion.  The  capsule  and  ligaments  of  the  joints  m 
thickened,  and  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the  neighborhood  underp 
similar  alterations,  so  that  the  free  play  of  the  joint  is  greatly  impaini 
In  long-st^inding  cases  the  cartilages  also  undergo  changes,  and  may  shot 
erosions.  Even  in  cases  with  the  severest  symptoms,  the  joint  may  be 
very  slightly  altered  in  appearance.  Important  changes  take  place  in  the 
muscles  and  nerves  adjacent  to  chronically  inflamed  joints,  jMirticubuiy 
in  the  mono-articular  lesions  of  the  shoulder  or  hip.  Muscular  atrophj 
supervenes  partly  from  disuse,  partly  through  nervous  influences,  either 
centric  or  reflex  ( Vulpian),  or  as  a  result  of  peripheral  neuritis.  In  some 
cases  when  the  joint  is  much  distended  the  wasting  may  be  due  to  press- 
ure, either  on  the  muscles  themselves  or  on  the  vessels  supplying  them. 

Symptoms. — Stiffness  and  pain  are  the  chief  features  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  latter  is  very  liable  to  exacerbations,  especially  dar- 
ing changes  in  the  weather.  The  joints  may  be  tender  to  the  touch  and  i 
little  swollen,  but  seldom  reddened.  As  a  rule,  many  joints  are  affected; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  confined  to  one  shoulder, 
knee,  or  hip.  The  stiffness  and  })ain  are  more  marked  after  rest,  and  as  the 
day  advances  the  joints  may,  with  exertion,  become  much  more  supple. 
Tiie  <renoral  health  may  not  be  seriously  impaired.  The  disease  is  not 
immediately  dangerous.  Anchylosis  may  occur,  and  ultimately  the  joints 
may  ber*onio  very  distorted.  In  many  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  pain  is  severe,  tlie  general  health  may  be  seriously  involved 
and  the  subjects  beeonie  antemic  and  very  apt  to  suffer  with  neuralgia  and 
dyspepsia.  N'alvular  lesions,  due  to  slow  sclerotic  changes,  are  not  nn- 
comnion.  They  are  associated  with,  not  dependent  upon,  the  artieokr 
disease. 

The  profjnosis  is  not  favorable,  as  a  majority  of  the  cases  resist  all 
methods  of  treatment.  It  is,  however,  a  disease  which  persists  indefin- 
itelv,  and  does  not  necessarilv  shorten  life. 

Treatment.  —  Internal  remedies  are  of  little  service.  It  is  important 
to  maintain  the  digestive  functions  and  to  keep  the  general  health  at  a 
high  standard.  Iodide  of  potassium,  sarsaparilla,  and  guaiacum  are  some- 
times beneficial.     Tiie  salicvlates  are  useless. 

Local  treatment  is  very  beneficial.  "Firing"  with  the  Paquelin 
cautery  relieves  the  j)ain,  and  it  is  perliaps  the  best  form  of  counter- 
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irritation.  Massage,  with  passive  motion,  helps  to  reduce  swelling,  and 
pTBTents  anchylosis.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  atrophy  of  the  muscles.  Electricity  is  not  of  much  beuefit 
Climatic  treatment  is  very  advantageous.  Many  cases  are  greatly  helped 
by  prolonged  residence  in  southern  Europe  or  southern  California.  Bich 
patients  should  always  winter  in  the  South,  and  in  this  way  avoid  the 
ocdd,  damp  weather. 

Hydrotherapeutic  measures  are  specially  beneficial  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism. Great  relief  is  afforded  by  wrapping  the  affected  joints  in  cold 
doths,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  blanket,  and  protected  with  oiled  silk. 
The  Turkish  bath  is  useful,  but  the  full  benefit  of  this  treatment  is  rarely 
aeen  except  at  bathing  establishments.  The  hot  alkaline  waters  are  par- 
iicalarly  useful,  and  a  residence  at  the  Hot  Springs  of  Virginia  or  Ar- 
kansas, or  at  Banff,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Bail- 
waj,  will  sometimes  cure  even  obstinate  cases. 


III.   PSEUDO-RHEUMATIC  AFFECTIONS. 

These  are  numerous,  and  occur  as  complications  or  sequelaB  of  many 
infectious  diseases  with  which  they  have  been  considered.  The  one  which 
18  of  most  importance,  and  which,  though  a  surgical  affection,  is  usually 
treated  of  in  works  on  medicine,  is — 

GonorrhcBal  Rheumatism, — Though  custom  has  sanctioned  this  term, 
the  affection  here  considered  has  probably  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rheumatism,  but  is  an  arthritis  or  synovitis  of  a  septic  nature,  due  to  in- 
fection from  the  urethral  discharge.  It  occurs  either  during  an  acute 
attack  of  gonorrhoea,  or,  more  commonly,  as  the  attack  subsides,  or  when 
it  has  become  chronic.  It  is  far  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women. 
It  is  liable  to  recur,  and  is  an  affection  of  extraordinary  obstinacy.  It 
may  involve  many  joints,  but  the  knees  and  ankles  are  most  commonly 
affected.  It  is  peculiar  in  attacking  certain  joints  which  are  rarely  in- 
volved in  acute  rheumatism — as  the  sterno-clavicular,  the  intervertebral, 
the  temporo-maxillary,  and  the  sacro-iliac. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  variable.  The  inflammation  is  often  peri- 
articular, and  extends  along  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons.  When  effusion 
occurs  in  the  joints  it  rarely  becomes  purulent.  It  has  more  commonly 
the  characters  of  a  synovitis.  About  the  wrist  and  hand  suppuration 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  sheaths.  In  the  bacteriological  examination  the 
gonococci  have  been  found  in  the  exudate,  but  not  invariably.  They 
may  be  present  in  the  tissues,  however,  and  cause  an  effusion  which 
may  be  sterile.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  simple  arthritis  or  syn- 
ovitis follows  absorption  of  ptomaines  from  the  urethral  discharge,  while 
the  more  severe  suppurating  forms  are  due  to  infection  with  pus  organ- 
isms. 

19 
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The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  yery  variable.  R.  P.  Howard  peooj- 
nized  five  clinical  forms : 

(a)  Arthralgicy  in  which  there  are  wandering  pains  abont  the  joints 
without  redness  or  swelling.     These  persist  for  a  long  time. 

(h)  Rheumatic^  in  which  several  joints  become  affected,  just  as  in  rab- 
acute  articular  rheumatism.  The  fever  is  slight ;  the  local  inflammati(Hi 
may  fix  itself  in  one  joint,  but  more  commonly  several  become  swollen 
and  tender.     In  this  form  cerebral  and  cardiac  complications  may  occur. 

(c)  Acute  gonorrhceal  arthritis,  in  which  a  single  articulation  becoma 
suddenly  involved.  The  pain  is  severe,  the  swelling  extensive,  and  doe 
chiefly  to  peri-articular  oedema.  The  general  fever  is  not  at  all  propor- 
tionate to  the  intensity  of  the  local  signs.  The  affection  usually  resolTcs, 
though  suppuration  occasionally  supervenes. 

(d)  Chronic  Hydrarthrosis. — This  is  usually  mono-articular,  and  ii 
particularly  apt  to  involve  the  knee.  It  comes  on  often  without  pain, 
rednesi!,  or  swelling.  Formation  of  pus  is  rare.  It  occurred  only  twice  in 
ninetv-six  cases  tabulated  bv  Xolen. 

(e)  Bursal  and  Synovial  Form. — This  attacks  chiefly  the  tendons  and 
their  sheaths  and  the  bursae  and  the  i)eriosteum.  The  articulations  maj 
not  be  atlected.  The  bursas  of  the  patella,  the  olecranon,  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  are  most  apt  to  be  involved. 

The  disease  is  much  more  intractable  than  ordinary  rheumatism,  and 
relapses  are  extremely  common.  It  may  become  chronic  and  last  for 
years.  A  patient  under  my  care,  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, was  practically  bedridden  for  nearly  ten  years  with  his  first  attack, 
and  was  carried  from  one  health  resort  to  another  without  getting  mnch 
bonotit.  Ho  finally  recovered  sufliciently  to  resume  work,  and  enjojed 
fair  lioalth  for  more  than  a  vear.  Then  he  unfortunatelv  had  another 
attack  of  gonorrluoa.  The  multiple  arthritis  recurred,  and  when  he  came 
under  mv  observation  he  had  been  ill  nearlv  two  vears. 

Complications. — Iritis  is  not  infrequent  and  may  recnr  with  ro^ 
cessivo  attacks.  The  visceral  complications  are  rare.  Endocarditis,  peri- 
carditis, and  pleurisy  may  occur.  l\.  L.  MacDonnell  recently  analjied 
t  went v-seven  cases  of  gonorrho?al  rheumatism  at  the  Montreal  General  Hoa- 
pitaK  of  which  four  presented  signs  of  recent  cardiac  disease.  Gluzinski 
has  collected  thirtv-one  cases  from  the  literature.  The  endocarditis  ii 
usuallv  simi>le,  but  occasionallv  there  is  an  intense  infection  and  ulcera- 
tive  endocarditis  with  symptoms  resembling  typhoid  fever. 

Treatment.— The  salicylates  are  of  very  little  service,  nor  do  ihcy 
often  relieve  the  pains  in  this  atTection.  Iodide  of  potassium  has  also 
proved  useless  in  my  hands,  even  given  in  large  doses.  A  general  tonic 
treatment  seems  much  more  suitable — quinine,  iron,  and,  in  the  chronic 
cases,  arsenic. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  joints  is  very  important  The  thenno> 
cauterv  mav  be  used  to  allav  the  pain  and  reduce  the  swelling.     In  acnte 
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fixation  of  tho  jointfl  is  very  beneficial,  and  in  the  chronic  forms, 
maasage  and  passive  motion.  The  surgical  treatment  of  this  affection,  as 
(auried  oat  nowadays,  is  more  satisfactory,  and  I  have  seen  strikingly  good 
results  follow  incision  and  irrigation. 


IV.  MUSCULAR  RHEUMATISM  {Myalgia). 

Definition. — A  painful  affection  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  the 
fuciaB  and  periosteum  to  which  they  are  attached.  The  affection  has  re- 
ceived various  names,  according  to  its  seat,  as  torticollis,  lumbago,  pleuro- 
dynia, etc. 

Etiology. — The  attacks  follow  cold  and  exposure,  the  usual  condi- 
tions favorable  to  the  development  of  rheumatism.  It  is  by  no  means  cer* 
tain  that  the  muscular  tissues  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  Many  writers 
claim,  perhaps  correctly,  that  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
mnscles.  Until  our  knowledge  is  more  accurate,  however,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered under  the  rheumatic  affections. 

It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  men,  particularly  those  exposed  to 
cold  and  whose  occupations  are  laborious.  It  is  apt  to  follow  exposure  to 
o  draught  of  air,  as  from  an  open  window  in  a  railway  carriage.  A  sud- 
den chilling  after  heavy  exertion  may  also  bring  on  an  attack  of  lumbago. 
Persons  of  a  rheumatic  or  gouty  habit  are  certainly  more  prone  to  this 
mffection.  One  attack  renders  an  individual  more  liable  to  another.  It  is 
nsnally  acute,  but  may  become  subacute  or  even  chronic. 

SjrmptoniB. — The  affection  is  entirely  local.  The  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  slight,  and,  even  in  severe  cases,  there  may  be  no  fever.  Pain 
is  a  prominent  symptom.  It  may  be  constant,  or  may  occur  only  when 
the  muscles  are  drawn  into  certain  positions.  It  may  be  a  dull  ache  or  a 
bruised  pain,  or  sharp,  severe,  and  cramp-like.  It  is  often  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  cause  the  patient  to  cry  out  Pressure  on  the  affected  part  usu- 
ally gives  relief.  As  a  rule,  myalgia  is  a  transient  affection,  lasting  from 
a  few  hours  to  a  few  days.  Occasionally  it  is  prolonged  for  several  weeks. 
It  is  very  apt  to  recur. 

The  following  are  the  principal  varieties : 

(1)  Lumbago,  one  of  the  most  common  and  painful  forms,  affects  the 
mnscles  of  the  loins  and  their  tendinous  attachments.  It  occurs  chiefly  in 
workingmen.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  and  in  very  severe  cases  completely 
incapacitates  the  patient,  who  may  be  unable  to  turn  in  bed  or  to  rise  from 
the  sitting  posture. 

(2)  Stiff  neck  or  torticollis  affects  the  muscles  of  the  anterolateral 
region  of  the  neck.  It  is  very  common,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in 
the  yonng.  The  person  holds  the  head  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  rotates 
the  whole  body  in  attempting  to  turn  it  Usually  it  is  confined  to  one 
side.     The  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  may  also  be  affected. 
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(3)  Pleurodynia  involves  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  is 
some  instanceB  the  pectorals  and  serratus  magnus.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
mo.st  painful  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  cannot  be  at  rest.  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing, 
CHUsoa  very  intense  pain,  and  the  respiratory  movements  are  restricted  oq 
the  alTocted  side.  There  may  be  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  over  a  very 
limited  urea.  It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  nenralgii. 
in  which  alTection,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and 
])aroxy8mal,  and  there  are  tender  points  al6ng  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but  careful  physical  examinatioa 
HMidily  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are  oephalodjlUi 
afTtvting  tlie  muscles  of  the  head ;  scapulodynla,  omodynia,  and  dorsodynii, 
afTiH'ting  tlio  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  3fr- 
algiii  may  .ilso  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscled  and  in  the  muscles  of  tie 
extremities. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Strapping  tlie  sule  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  Xo 
lielicf  is  more  wide-spread  among  the  public  than  the  efficacy  of  porous 
plasters  for  muscular  pains  of  all  sorts,  particularly  those  about  the  trunt 
If  ilh»  paiu  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  im- 
miMli.ito  YvVwf.  For  lumbago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  effi- 
I  unl  trralmcnt.  NecJles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary 
liumn't  luvdlcs.  siorilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at 
till'  -rai  of  \\w  p:iin»  anil  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many 
in  tiimcN  tlu'  rrliof  is  immediate,  and  I  can  corroborate  full v  the  state- 
iiu'hl'.  i»f  ICin^cr.  ^\ho  t;niirht  me  this  practice,  as  to  its  extraordinary  and 
|Miiiu|»t  rlViijh'N  in  many  instances.  The  constant  current  is  sometimes 
\v\  \  \^r\u\w\A\.  In  many  forms  of  mvalsria  the  thermo-cauterv  cives  rreat 
iilii  f  \\\  ol»>iina!c  leases  Misters  mav  be  tried.  Hot  fomentations  are 
M lot  Inn:',  anil  at  \\w  t»i:t>o:  a  'r;;yki>h  bath  mav  cut  short  the  attack.  In 
.liioMi,  raM<  lolhit*  of  ;'t^:  ass:  ■.:!!!  maybe  used,  and  both  gnaiacam  anii 
ruljilmr  ha\i*  hww  <i\\^\\i:\\  nvouunended.  Persons  subject  to  this  affec- 
tii»n  -htMiM  l»o  ^^aI!v.■\  i  lot  !u\i,  a:id  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold 
an.l  il.unp  1 1\  :'.o;.;\  ivrs,^v.>  :\.o  viii!  should  be  restricted  and  thealka- 
liMi'  nm.iMl  \\aii:*>  taken  fivo'.v.     l^iriro  doses  of  nux  vomica  are  some- 
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and  rheomatism  (whence  the  names  rheumatic  gout  and  rheamatoid  ar- 
thritis), this  close  relationship  seems  now  very  doubtful,  since  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  no  history  of  either  affection  can  be  determined.  It  is 
difficult  to  separate  some  cases  from  ordinary  chronic  rheumatism,  but  the 
multiple  form  has,  in  all  probability,  a  nervous  origin,  as  suggested  by  J. 
K.  Mitchell.  This  view  is  based  upon  such  facts  as  the  association  of  the 
disease  with  shock,  worry,  and  grief ;  the  similarity  of  the  arthritis  to  the 
mrthropathies  due  to  disease  of  the  cord,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia ;  the  sym- 
metrical distribution  of  the  lesions ;  the  remarkable  trophic  changes  which 
lead  to  alterations  in  the  skin  and  nails,  and  occasionally  to  muscular 
wasting  out  of  proportion  to  the  joint  mischief.  Ord  regards  the  disease 
as  analogous  to  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  due  either  to  a  primary 
lesion  in  the  cord  or  to  changes  the  result  of  peripheral  irritation,  trau- 
matic, uterine,  urethral,  etc.  The  true  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  ob- 
scure, but  the  neuro-trophic  theory  meets  very  many  of  the  facts.  Females 
are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  males.  In  Archibald  E.  Garrod's  table 
of  500  cases  there  were  411  females  and  89  males.  It  most  commonly  sets 
in  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but  it  may  begin  as  late  as  fifty. 
It  occurs  also  in  children ;  within  the  past  five  years  there  have  been  at 
my  clinics  four  cases  in  children  under  twelve.  The  degree  of  deformity 
may  be  extreme  even  at  this  early  age.  Hereditary  influences  are  not 
nncommon.  In  Garrod's  cases  there  were  in  916  instances  a  family  history 
of  joint  disease.  Seguin  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  three  cases  in 
children  of  the  same  family.  It  is  stated  that  the  disease  is  more  common 
in  families  with  phthisical  history.  It  seems  to  be  more  frequent  in  women 
who  have  had  ovarian  and  uterine  trouble,  or  who  are  sterile.  In  this 
country  acute  rheumatism  or  gout  in  the  forebears  is  rare.  Mental  wog^, 
grief,  and  anxiety  seem  frequent  antecedents.  It  is  an  affection  quite  as 
common  in  the  rich  as  in  the  poorer  classes,  though  in  England  and  the 
continent  the  latter  seem  more  prone  to  the  disease.  Though  often  attrib- 
uted to  cold  or  damp,  and  occasionally  to  injury,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
these  are  efficient  causes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  changes  in  the  joints  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  gout  in  the  absence  of  deposits  of  urate  of  soda,  and  from 
chronic  rheumatism  by  the  existence  of  extensive  structural  alterations, 
particularly  in  the  cartilages.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  Adams  for  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  disease.  The 
changes  begin  in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  the  cells  of 
which  proliferate.  The  cartilage  covering  the  joint  undergoes  a  peculiar 
fibrillation,  becomes  soft,  and  is  either  absorbed  or  gradually  thinned  by 
attrition,  thus  laying  bare  the  ends  of  the  bone,  which  become  smooth^ 
polished,  and  ebumated.  At  the  margins,  where  the  pressure  is  less,  the 
proliferating  elements  may  develop  into  irregular  nodules,  which  ossifiy 
and  enlarge  the  heads  of  the  bones,  forming  osteophytes  which  completely 
lock  the  joint    The  periosteum  may  also  form  new  bone.    There  is  usu- 
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(3)  Plenrodynia  inTolres  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side,  and  in 
some  instances  the  pectorals  and  serratns  magnns.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  painful  form  of  the  disease,  as  the  chest  cannot  be  at  rest  It  is  more 
common  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side.  A  deep  breath,  or  coughing, 
causes  very  intense  pain,  and  the  respiratory  morements  are  restricted  on 
the  affected  side.  There  may  be  pain  on  pressure,  sometimes  OTer  a  very 
limited  area.  It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  from  intercostal  neuralgia, 
in  which  affection,  however,  the  pain  is  usually  more  circumscribed  and 
paroxysmal,  and  there  are  tender  points  al6ng  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
It  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  pleurisy,  but  careful  physical  examination 
readily  distinguishes  between  the  two  affections. 

(4)  Among  other  forms  which  may  be  mentioned  are  oeplialodyniat 
affecting  the  muscles  of  the  head ;  scapulodynia,  omodynia,  and  dorsodynia, 
affecting  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  and  upper  part  of  the  back.  My- 
algia may  also  occur  in  the  abdominal  muscles  and  in  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  affected  muscles  is  of  the  first  importance. 
Strapping  the  side  will  sometimes  completely  relieve  pleurodynia.  No 
belief  is  more  wide-spread  among  the  public  than  the  efficacy  of  porous 
plasters  for  muscular  pains  of  all  sorts,  particularly  those  about  the  trunk. 
If  the  pain  is  severe  and  agonizing,  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  gives  im- 
mediate relief.  For  lumbago  acupuncture  is,  in  acute  cases,  the  most  effi- 
cient treatment.  Needles  of  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length  (ordinary 
bonnet-needles,  sterilized,  will  do)  are  thrust  into  the  lumbar  muscles  at 
the  seat  of  the  pain,  and  withdrawn  after  five  or  ten  minutes.  In  many 
instances  the  relief  is  immediate,  and  I  can  corroborate  fully  the  state- 
ments of  Ringer,  who  taught  me  this  practice,  as  to  its  extraordinary  and 
prompt  efficacy  in  many  instances.  The  constant  current  is  sometimes 
very  beneficial.  In  many  forms  of  myalgia  the  thermo-cautery  gives  great 
relief.  In  obstinate  cases  blisters  may  be  tried.  Hot  fomentations  are 
soothing,  and  at  the  outset  a  Turkish  bath  may  cut  short  the  attack.  In 
chronic  cases  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  used,  and  both  guaiacum  and 
sulphur  have  been  strongly  recommended.  Persons  subject  to  this  affec- 
tion should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  avoid,  if  possible,  exposure  to  cold 
and  damp.  In  gouty  persons  the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  alka- 
line mineral  waters  taken  freely.  Large  doses  of  nux  vomica  are  some- 
times beneficial. 


V.   ARTHRITIS   DEFORMANS  {Rheumatoid  arthnti$). 

Definition. — A  chronic  disease  of  the  joints,  characterized  by  changes 
in  the  cartilages  and  synovial  membranes,  with  periarticular  formation  of 
bone  and  great  deformity. 

Etiology. — Long  believed  to  bo  intimately  associated  both  with  gout 
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flfifih.  In  seYoral  cases  of  this  form  marked  intervals  of  improvement  have 
oocnrred ;  the  local  disease  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  tolerable  comfort 
limB  been  experienced  perhaps  until  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  lactation  again 
determine  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease." 

The  chronic  form  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  joints  are  usually 
inToIved  symmetrically.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  on  movement  and 
dight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itself  or  in  the  peri-articular 
sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others  slight.  The 
local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alternate  with 
attacks  of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two  joints  are 
affected ;  usually  the  joints^  of  the  hands,  then  the  knees  and  feet ;  gradu- 
ally other  articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every  articula- 
tion in  the  body  is  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom. 
Some  cases  proceed  to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  pain;  in 
others  the  suffering  is  very  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  the 
exacerbations  of  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agoniz- 
ing character  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  requiring  for  years  the  use 
of  morphia. 

Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  osteophytes,  partly  by  the  great  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  still  more  by  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.     In  moving  the 
affected  joint  crepitation  can  be  felt,  due  to  the  ebumation  of  the  articular 
surfaces.    Ultimately  the  joints  become  completely  locked,  not  by  a  true 
bony  anchylosis,  but  by  the  osteophytes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  like  ring-bone  in  horses.    There  is  also  a  spurious  anchylosis, 
caused  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsular  ligaments  and  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  muscles  about  the  joints  undergo  important  changes.    Atrophy  from 
disuse  gradually  supervenes,  and  contractures  tend  to  fiex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.     There  are  cases  with  rapid 
muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  joints,  and  trophic 
changes,  which  strongly  suggest  a  central  origin.     Numbness,  tingling, 
pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and  onychia  may  be  present.     In 
extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  one  side  with 
the  legs  drawn  up,  the  arms  fixed,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the  extremi- 
ties locked.     Fortunately,  it  often  happens  in  these  severe  general  cases 
that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  affected,  and  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  knit  or  to  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  the  arms.     It 
is  surprising  indeed  how  much  certain  patients  with  advanced  arthritis 
deformans  can  accomplish.     No  one  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  models 
and  microscopic  preparations  of  the  late  H.  D.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans, 
could  imagine  that  he  had  been  afflicted  for  years  with  a  most  extreme 
grade  of  this  terrible  disease.     In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or 
three  joints,  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and  no  further  development 
occurs.    It  may  be  limited  to  the  wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  wrists,  or 
to  the  knees  and  ankles.    A  majority  of  the  patients  finally  reach  a 
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ally  great  thickening  of  the  ligaments,  and  finally  complete  anchylosis 
results.  This  is  rarely,  however,  a  trne  anchylosis,  but  is  caused  by.  the 
osteophytes  and  thickened  ligaments.  There  are  often  hyperostosis  and 
increase  in  the  articular  ends  of  the  bone  in  length  and  thickness.  In 
long-standing  cases  and  in  old  persons  there  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
great  atrophy  of  the  heads  of  the  affected  bones.  The  spongy  substance 
becomes  friable,  and  in  the  hip-joint  the  wasting  may  reach  such  an 
extreme  grade  that  the  articulating  surface  lies  between  the  trochanters. 
This  is  sometimes  called  morbus  coxa  senilis.  The  anatomical  changes 
may  lead  to  great  deformity.  The  metacarpal  joints  are  enlarged  and 
thickened,  and  the  fingers  are  defiected  toward  the  ulnar  side.  The  toes 
often  show  a  similar  deflection. 

The  muscles  become  atrophied,  and  in  some  cases  the  wasting  reaches 
a  high  grade.  Neuritis  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  nerves  about  the 
joints. 

Symptoms. — Charcot  makes  a  convenient  division  of  the  cases  into 
Heberden's  nodosities,  the  general  progressive  form,  and  the  partial  or 
mono-articular  form. 

Heberden's  Nodosities. — In  this  form  the  fingers  are  affected,  and  little 
hard  nodules  develop  gradually  at  the  sides  of  the  distal  phalanges.  They 
are  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men.  They  begin  usually  be- 
tween the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  year.  The  subjects  may  be  in  perfect 
health,  though  more  commonly  they  have  digestive  troubles,  neuralgia,  or 
rheumatic  pains,  or  have  had  gout  Although  these  nodules  are  usually 
regarded  as  gouty,  in  many  cases  no  manifestations  of  this  disease  occur. 
Heberden  did  not  lay  any  stress  upon  the  association.  In  the  early  stage 
the  joints  may  bo  swollen,  tender,  and  slightly  red,  particularly  when 
knocked.  The  attacks  of  pain  and  swelling  may  come  on  in  the  joints  at 
long  intervals  or  follow  indiscretion  in  diet.  The  little  tubercles  at  the 
sides  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  second  phalanx  increase  in  size,  and  give 
the  characteristic  appearance  to  the  affection.  The  cartilages  also  become 
soft,  and  the  ends  of  the  bones  eburnated.  The  condition  is  not  curable ; 
but  there  is  this  hopeful  feature — the  subjects  of  these  nodosities  rarely 
have  involvement  of  the  larger  joints.  They  have  been  regarded,  too,  as 
an  indication  of  longevity.  Charcot  states  that  in  women  with  these 
nodes  cancer  seems  more  frequent. 

General  Progressive  Form. — This  occurs  in  two  varieties,  acute  and 
chronic.  The  acvte  form  may  resemble,  at  its  outset,  ordinary  articular 
rheumatism.  There  is  involvement  of  many  joints ;  swelling,  particularly 
of  the  synovial  sheaths  and  bursaB ;  not  often  redness ;  but  there  is  mod- 
erate fever.  Howard  describes  this  condition  as  most  frequent  in  young 
women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age,  often  in  connection  with  recent 
delivery,  lactation,  or  rapid  child-bearing.  Acute  cases  may  develop  at 
the  menopause.  It  may  also  come  on  in  children.  '^  These  patients  suffer 
in  their  general  health,  become  weak,  pale,  depressed  in  spirits,  and  lose 
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flesh.  In  seyoral  cases  of  this  form  marked  intervals  of  improvement  have 
occurred ;  the  local  disease  has  ceased  to  progress,  and  tolerable  comfort 
has  been  experienced  perhaps  until  pregnancy,  delivery,  or  lactation  again 
determine  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease." 

The  chronic  form  is  by  far  the  most  common.  The  joints  are  usually 
involved  symmetrically.  The  first  symptoms  are  pain  on  movement  and 
slight  swelling,  which  may  be  in  the  joint  itself  or  in  the  peri-articular 
sheaths.  In  some  cases  the  effusion  is  marked,  in  others  slight.  The 
local  conditions  vary  greatly,  and  periods  of  improvement  alternate  with 
attacks  of  swelling,  redness,  and  pain.  At  first  only  one  or  two  joints  are 
affected ;  usually  the  joints^  of  the  hands,  then  the  knees  and  feet ;  gradu- 
ally other  articulations  are  involved,  and  in  extreme  cases  every  articula- 
tion in  the  body  is  affected.  Pain  is  an  extremely  variable  symptom. 
Some  cases  proceed  to  the  most  extreme  deformity  without  pain;  in 
others  the  suffering  is  very  great,  particularly  at  night  and  during  the 
exacerbations  of  the  disease.  There  are  cases  in  which  pain  of  an  agoniz- 
ing character  is  an  almost  constant  symptom,  requiring  for  years  the  use 
of  morphia. 

Gradually  the  shape  of  the  joints  is  greatly  altered,  partly  by  the  pres- 
ence of  osteophytes,  partly  by  the  great  thickening  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ments, and  still  more  by  the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  In  moving  the 
affected  joint  crepitation  can  be  felt,  due  to  the  ebumation  of  the  articular 
surfaces.  Ultimately  the  joints  become  completely  locked,  not  by  a  true 
bony  anchylosis,  but  by  the  osteophytes  which  form  around  the  articular 
surfaces,  like  ring-bone  in  horses.  There  is  also  a  spurious  anchylosis, 
caased  by  the  thickening  of  the  capsular  ligaments  and  fibrous  adhesions. 
The  muscles  about  the  joints  undergo  important  changes.  Atrophy  from 
disuse  gradually  supervenes,  and  contractures  tend  to  fiex  the  thigh  upon 
the  abdomen  and  the  leg  upon  the  thigh.  There  are  cases  with  rapid 
muscular  wasting,  symmetrical  involvement  of  the  joints,  and  trophic 
changes,  which  strongly  suggest  a  central  origin.  Numbness,  tingling, 
pigmentation  or  glossiness  of  the  skin,  and  onychia  may  be  present.  In 
extreme  cases  the  patient  is  completely  helpless,  and  lies  on  one  side  with 
the  legs  drawn  up,  the  arms  fixed,  and  all  the  articulations  of  the  extremi- 
ties locked.  Fortunately,  it  often  happens  in  these  severe  general  cases 
that  the  joints  of  the  hand  are  not  so  much  affected,  and  the  patient  may 
be  able  to  knit  or  to  write,  though  unable  to  walk  or  to  use  the  arms.  It 
is  surprising  indeed  how  much  certain  patients  with  advanced  arthritis 
deformans  can  accomplish.  No  one  who  had  seen  the  beautiful  models 
and  microscopic  preparations  of  the  late  H.  D.  Schmidt,  of  New  Orleans, 
could  imagine  that  he  had  been  afflicted  for  years  with  a  most  extreme 
grade  of  this  terrible  disease.  In  many  cases,  after  involving  two  or 
three  joints,  the  disease  becomes  arrested,  and  no  further  development 
occurs.  It  may  be  limited  to  the  wrists,  or  to  the  knees  and  wrists,  or 
to  the  knees  and  ankles.    A  majority  of  the  patients  finally  reach  a 
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quiescent  stage,  in  which  they  are  free  from  pain  and  enjoy  excellent 
health,  suffering  only  from  the  inconvenience  and  crippling  necessarily 
associated  with  the  disease. 

Coincident  affections  are  not  uncommon.  In  the  active  stage  the  pa- 
tients are  often  anaemic  and  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  which  may  recur  at 
intervals.    There  is  no  tendency  to  involvement  of  the  heart. 

The  partial  ^or  mono-artieular  form  affects  chiefly  old  persons,  and  is 
seen  particularly  in  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  spinal  column,  or  shoulder.  It 
is,  in  its  anatomical  features,  identical  with  the  general  disease.  In  the 
hip  and  shoulder  the  muscles  early  show  wasting,  and  in  the  hip  the  con- 
dition ultimately  becomes  that  already  described  as  morbus  coxa  senilis. 
These  cases  seem  not  infrequently  to  follow  an  injury.  They  differ  from 
the  polyarticular  form  in  occurring  chiefly  in  men  and  at  a  later  period  of 
life.  One  of  the  most  interesting  forms  affects  the  vertebrae,  completely 
locking  the  articulations,  and  producing  the  condition  known  as  spondy- 
litis deformans.  When  the  cervical  spine  is  involved  the  head  cannot 
be  moved  up  and  down,  but  is  carried  stiffly.  Usually  rotation  can  be 
effected.  The  dorsal  and  lumbar  spines  mkj  also  be  involved,  and  the 
body  cannot  be  flexed  in  the  slightest  degree.  No  other  joints  may  be 
affected. 

Diagnosis. — Arthritis  deformans  can  rarely  be  mistaken  for  either 
rheumatism  or  gout.  It  is  important  to  distinguish  from  the  mono-articu- 
lar form  the  local  arthritis  of  the  shoulder- joint  which  is  characterized  by 
pain,  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  of  the  ligaments,  wasting  of  the 
shoulder-girdle  muscles,  and  sometimes  by  neuritis.  This  is  an  affection 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  arthritis  deformans,  and  is,  moreover,  in  a 
majority  of  cases  curable. 

Treatment — Arthritis  deformans  is  an  incurable  disease.  In  many 
cases,  after  involvement  of  two  or  three  joints,  the  progress  is  arrested. 
Too  often  it  invades  successively  all  the  articulations,  and  in  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  tlie  crippling  becomes  general  and  permanent. 

The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  gradual  arrest  It  is  useless  to 
saturate  the  patients  with  iodide  of  potassium,  salicylates,  or  quinine. 
Arsenic  seems  to  do  good  as  a  general  tonic.  The  improvement  may  be 
marked  if  large  doses  of  it  are  given.  Iron  should  be  used  freely,  if 
there  is  anaemia.  Careful  attention  to  the  digestion,  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  fresh  air  are  important  measures.  Hydrotherapy,  with  carefully  per- 
formed massage,  is  best  for  the  alleviation  of  the  pain,  and  may  possibly 
restrain  the  progress  of  the  affection.  In  early  cases  local  improvement 
and  often  great  gain  in  the  general  strength  follow  a  prolonged  treat- 
ment at  the  hot  mineral  baths;  but  the  practitioner  should  exercise  care 
in  recommending  this  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  of  very  doubtful  value 
when  the  disease  is  well  established.  I  have  repeatedly  known  cases  to  bo 
rendered  much  worse  by  residence  at  these  institutions.  When  good 
results,  it  is  largely  from  change  of  scene  and  climate,  and  the  carefol 
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regulation  of  the  diet  The  local  treatment  is  of  benefit  in  arresting  the 
progress.  When  there  are  much  heat  and  pain  the  limb  should  be  at  rest, 
cold  compresses  applied  at  night,  the  joints  wrapped  in  oiled  silk,  and  in 
the  morning  thoroughly  massaged.  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be 
done  by  carefully  applied  friction  to  reduce  the  thickening,  to  promote 
absorption  of  effusion,  and  to  restore  mobility.  Massage  is  also  of  special 
benefit  in  maintaining  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles,  which  early  tend  to 
atrophy.  In  the  case  of  the  knees  this  mode  of  treatment  will  sometimes 
prevent  the  retraction  of  the  muscles  and  the  gradual  flexion  of  the  legs 
on  the  thighs.    No  benefit  can  be  expected  from  electricity. 


VI.   GOUT  (Pbdagra.) 

Definition. — A  nutritional  disorder,  associated  with  an  excessive 
formation  of  uric  acid,  and  characterized  clinically  by  attacks  of  acute 
arthritis,  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  urate  of  soda  in  and  about  the  joints, 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  irregular  constitutional  symptoms. 

Etiology. — It  is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  disease  depends 
upon  disturbed  metabolism;  most  probably  upon  defective  oxidation  of 
nitrogenous  food-stuffs. 

Among  important  etiological  factors  in  gout  are  the  following : 
(a)  Hereditary  Influences. — Statistics  show  that  in  from  fifty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  all  cases  the  disease  existed  in  the  parents  or  grandparents. 
The  transmission  is  supposed  to  be  more  marked  from  the  male  side. 
Cases  with  a  strong  hereditary  taint  have  been  known  to  develop  before 
puberty.    The  disease  has  been  seen  even  in  infants  at  the  breast.    Males 
are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  females.     It  rarely  develops  before 
the  thirtieth  year ;  and  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  the  first  manifes- 
tations appear  before  the  age  of  fifty,      (b)  Alcohol  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.     Fermented  liquors  favor  its  develop- 
ment much  more  than  distilled  spirits,  and  it  prevails  most  extensively  in 
countries  like  England  and  Germany,  which  consume  the  most  beer  and 
ale.     Probably  the  greater  tendency  of  malt  liquors  to  induce  gout  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  production  of  an  acid  dyspepsia.     The  lighter  beers  used 
in  this  country  are  much  less  liable  to  produce  gout  than  the  heavier  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  ales,     {c)  Food  plays  a  role  equal  in  importance  to  that  of 
a^lcohol.     From  the  time  of  Hippocrates  overeating  has  been  regarded  as 
^  special  predisposing  cause.     The  excessive  use  of  food,  particularly  of 
Yneats,  disturbs  gastric  digestion  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  lactic  and 
volatile  fatty  acids.     It  is  held  by  Garrod  and  others  that  these  tend  to  de- 
crease the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and  to  reduce  its  power  of  holding  urates 
in  solution.     A  special  form  of  gouty  dyspepsia  has  been  described.     A 
rojbust  and  active  digestion  is,  however,  often  met  in  gouty  persons.     Gout 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  rich.     In  England  the  combination  of 
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poor  food,  defective  hygiene,  and  an  excessive  consumption  of  malt  liquors 
makes  the  "  poor  man's  gout "  a  common  affection,  (d)  Lead.  Garrod 
has  shown  that  workers  in  lead  are  specially  prone  to  gout  lu  thirty 
per  cent  of  his  hospital  cases  the  patients  had  been  painters  or  workers  in 
lead.  The  association  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  production  by  this 
poison  of  arterio-sclerosis  and  chronic  nephritis.  Something  in  addition 
is  necessary,  or  certainly  in  this  country  we  should  more  frequently  see 
cases  of  the  kind  so  common  in  London  hospitiils.  Chronic  lead- poison- 
ing is  here  frequently  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis  and  contracted  kid- 
neys, but  acute  arthritis  is  rare.  Qouty  deposits  are,  however,  to  be  found 
in  the  big- toe  joint  and  in  the  kidneys  in  these  cases. 
There -are  three  theories  with  reference  to  gout : 

(1)  The  Uric-acid  Theory, — Sir  Alfred  Garrod,  to  whom  the  profession 
is  indebted  for  so  many  careful  studies  in  this  disease,  showed  that  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid  in  the  blood,  due  either  to  increased  pro- 
duction or  to  diminished  elimination ;  and  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
was  also  lessened.  Ue  attributes  the  deposition  of  the  urate  of  soda  to 
the  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  plasma,  which  is  unable  to  hold  it  in  solu- 
tion. An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  uric  acid  produced,  or  any  inter- 
ference with  elimination  through  the  kidneys,  may  cause  a  sudden  out- 
break. The  acute  paroxysm  is  due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  urates  in 
the  blood,  which  he  believes  are  responsible  also  for  the  preliminary  dys- 
pepsia, the  coated  tongue,  the  irritability  of  temper,  and  the  general  feel- 
ings of  vialaise.  The  sudden  deposit  of  the  crystalline  urates  about  the 
joint  leads  to  inflammation. 

(2)  The  Nervous  Theory. — The  view  of  Cullen  that  gout  was  primarily 
an  affection  of  tlie  nervous  system  has  been  modified  into  a  neuro-humoral 
view  which  has  been  advocated  particularly  by  Sir  Dyce  Duckworth.  On 
this  theory  there  is  a  basic,  arthritic  stock — a  diathetic  habit,  of  which 
gout  and  rheumatism  are  two  distinct  branches.  The  gouty  diathesis  is 
expressed  in  {a)  a  neurosis  of  the  nerve-centres,  which  may  be  mherited  or 
acquired ;  and  {b)  "  a  peculiar  incapacity  for  normal  elaboration  within 
the  whole  body,  not  merely  in  the  liver  or  in  one  or  two  organs,  of  food, 
whereby  uric  acid  is  formed  at  times  in  excess,  or  is  incapable  of  being 
duly  transformed  into  more  soluble  and  less  noxious  products"  (Duck- 
worth). The  explosive  neuroses  and  the  influence  of  depressing  circum- 
stances, physical  or  mental,  point  strongly  to  the  part  played  by  the  nerv- 
ous system  in  the  disease. 

(3)  Ehsteifi's  Theory. — A  nutritive  tissue  disturbance  is  the  primary 
change  leading  to  necrosis,  and  in  the  necrotic  areas  the  urates  are  de- 
posited. This  is  not  unlike  the  view  of  Ord,  who  holds  that  there  is 
a  tendency,  inherited  or  acquired,  to  a  special  form  of  tissue  degenera- 

'tion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  blood  shows  an  excess  of  uric  acid,  as 
proved  originally  by  Garrod.     The  uric  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
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blood-soram  by  the  method  known  as  uric-acid  thread  experiment,  or  from 
the  serum  obtained  from  a  blister.  To  3  ij  of  serum  add  tiiY-yj  of  acetic 
acid  in  a  watch-glass.  A  thread  immersed  in  this  will  show  in  a  few 
hours  an  incrustation  of  uric  acid.  This  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to  gout, 
but  occurs  in  leul^mia  and  chlorosis.  The  important  changes  are  in  the 
articular  tissues.  The  first  joint  of  the  great  toe  is  most  frequently  in- 
Tolved ;  then  the  ankles,  knees,  and  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  and 
wrists.  The  deposits  may  be  in  all  the  joints  of  the  lower  limbs  and 
absent  from  those  of  the  upper  limbs  (Norman  Moore).  If  death  takes 
place  during  an  acjite  paroxysm,  there  are  signs  of  inflammation,  hyperae- 
mia,  swelling  of  the  ligamentous  tissues,  and  of  effusion  into  the  joint. 
The  primary  change,  according  to  Ebstein,  is  a  local  necrosis,  due  to  the 
presence  of  an  excess  of  urates  in  the  blood.  This  is  seen  in  the  cartilage 
and  other  articular  tissues  in  which  the  nutritional  currents  are  slow.  In 
these  areas  of  coagulation  necrosis  the  reaction  is  always  acid  and  the 
neutral  urates  are  deposited  in  crystalline  form,  as  insoluble  acid  urates. 
The  articular  cartilages  are  first  involved.  The  gouty  deposit  may  be  uni- 
form, or  in  small  areas.  Though  it  looks  superficial,  the  deposit  is  in- 
variably interstitial  and  covered  by  a  thin  lamina  of  cartilage.  The  de- 
posit is  thickest  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  circulation.  The  liga- 
ments and  fibro-cartilage  ultimately  become  involved  and  are  infiltrated 
with  chalky  deposits,  the  so-called  chalk-stones,  or  tophi.  These  are  usu- 
ally covered  by  skin ;  but  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the  metacarpo- 
phalangeal articulations,  this  ulcerates  and  the  chalk-stones  appear  ex- 
ternally. The  synovial  fluid  may  also  contain  crystals.  In  very  long- 
standing cases,  owing  to  an  excessive  deposit,  the  joint  becomes  immobile. 
The  marginal  outgrowths  in  gouty  arthritis  are  true  exostoses  (Wynne). 
The  cartilage  of  the  ear  may  contain  tophi,  which  are  seen  as  yellowish 
nodules  at  the  margin  of  the  helix.  The  cartilages  of  the  nose,  eyelids, 
and  larynx  are  less  frequently  affected. 

Of  changes  in  the  internal  organs,  those  in  the  renal  and  vascular  sys- 
tems are  the  most  important.  The  kidney  changes  believed  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  gout  are :  (a)  A  deposit  of  urates  chiefly  in  the  region  of  the 
papillae.  This  is  a  less  common  change,  however,  than  is  usually  sup- 
posed. Norman  Moore  found  it  in  only  twelve  out  of  eighty  cases.  The 
apices  of  the  pyramids  show  lines  of  whitish  deposit  On  microscopical 
examination  the  material  is  seen  to  be  largely  in  the  intertubular  tissue. 
In  some  instances,  however,  the  deposit  seems  to  be  both  in  the  tissue  and 
in  the  tubules.  Ebstein,  in  his  monograph,  has  described  and  flgured 
areas  of  necrosis  in  both  cortex  and  medulla,  in  the  interior  of  which  were 
crystalline  deposits  of  urate  of  soda.  The  presence  of  these  uratic  con- 
cretions at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids  is  not  a  positive  iniication  of  gout 
They  are  not  infrequent  in  this  country,  in  which  gout  is  rare,  {b)  An 
interstitial  nephritis,  either  the  ordinary  "contracted  kidney"  or  the 
arterio-sclerotic  form,  neither  of  which  are  in  any  way  distinctive.     It  is 
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not  possible  to  say  in  a  given  case  that  the  condition  has  been  due  to  gout 
unless  marked  evidences  of  the  disease  coexist 

The  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  of  the  big  toe  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined, as  it  may  show  typical  lesions  of  gout  without  any  outward  token 
of  arthritis. 

Arterio-sclerosis  is  a  very  constant  lesion.  With  it  the  heart,  partico- 
larly  the  left  ventricle,  is  found  hypertrophied.  According  to  some  an- 
thers, concretions  of  urate  of  soda  may  occur  on  the  valves. 

Changes  in  the  respiratory  system  are  rare.  Deposits  have  been  found 
in  the  vocal  cords,  and  uric-acid  crystals  have  been  met  in  the  sputa  of  a 
gouty  patient  (J.  W.  Moore).  Emphysema  is  a  very  constant  condition 
in  old  cases. 

Symptoms. — Gout  is  usually  divided  into  acute,  chronic,  and  irregu- 
lar forms. 

Acute  Gout. — Premonitory  symptoms  are  common — twinges  of  pain 
in  the  small  joints  of  the  hands  or  feet,  nocturnal  restlessness,  irrita- 
bility of  temper,  and  dyspepsia.  The  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  and  high- 
colored.  It  deposits  urates  on  cooling,  and  there  may  be,  according  to 
Garrod,  transient  albuminuria.  There  may  be  traces  of  sugar  (gouty  gly- 
cosuria). Before  an  attack  the  output  of  uric  acid  is  low  and  is  also  di- 
minished in  the  early  part  of  the  paroxysm.  In  some  instances  the  throat 
is  sore,  and  there  may  be  asthmatic  attacks.  The  attack  sets  in  usually 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  patient  is  aroused  by  a  severe  pain  in 
the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the  big  toe,  and  more  commonly 
on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.  The  pain  is  agonizing,  the  joint  swells 
rapidly,  and  becomes  hot,  tense,  and  shiny.  The  sensitiveness  is  extreme, 
and  the  patient  describes  the  pain  as  if  the  joint  were  being  pressed  in  a 
vice.  There  is  fever,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  to  102**  or  103**. 
Toward  morning  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  subsides,  and,  although  the 
joint  remains  swollen,  the  day  may  be  passed  in  comparative  comfort 
The  symptoms  recur  the  next  night,  and  the  fit,  as  it  is  called,  usually  lasts 
for  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms  gradually  abating. 
Occasionally  other  joints  are  involved,  particularly  the  big  toe  of  the  op- 
posite foot.  The  inflammation,  however  intense,  never  goes  on  to  suppu- 
ration. With  the  subsidence  of  the  swelling  the  skin  desquamates.  After 
the  attack  the  general  health  may  be  mueli  improved.  Recurrences  are 
frequent.  Some  patients  have  three  or  four  attacks  in  a  year ;  others  at 
longer  intervals.  Lecorche  has  shown  that  the  amount  of  uric  acid  is 
reduced  prior  to  an  attack,  diminishes  during  the  first  two  days,  then  in- 
creases very  much  and  falls  toward  the  close. 

The  term  retrocedent  or  suppressed  gout  is  applied  to  serious  internal 
symptoms,  coincident  with  a  rapid  disappearance  or  improvement  of  the 
local  signs.  Very  remarkable  manifestations  may  occur  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. The  patient  may  have  severe  gastro-intestinal  symptoms — 
pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  great  depression — and  death  may  occur 
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daring  such  an  attack.  Or  there  may  be  cardiac  manifestations — dyspnoea, 
pain,  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart  In  some  instances  in  which  the 
gout  is  said  to  attack  the  heart,  an  acute  pericarditis  develops  and  proves 
fatal.  So,  too,  there  may  be  marked  cerebral  manifestations — delirium 
and  coma,  and  even  apoplexy — but  in  a  majority  of  these  instances  the 
symptoms  are,  in  all  probability,  ursemic. 

Acute  gout  is  a  rare  disease  in  America,  and  in  hospital  practice  is 
almost  unknown.  Among  the  well-to-do  and  even  among  club-men — a 
class  particularly  liable — it  is  infrequent,  in  comparison  with  the  preva- 
lence in  the  corresponding  classes  in  England.  Men  in  large  family  prac- 
tice may  pass  a  year  or  more  without  seeing  a  case.  It  has  become  more 
common,  however,  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Chronic  Gout. — With  increased  frequency  in  the  attacks,  the  articular 
symptoms  persist  for  a  longer  time,  and  gradually  many  joints  become 
affected.  Deposits  of  urates  take  place,  at  first  in  the  articular  cartilages 
and  then  in  the  ligaments  and  capsular  tissues ;  so  that  in  the  course  of 
years  the  joints  become  swollen,  irregular,  and  deformed.  The  feet  are 
usually  first  affected,  then  the  hands.  In  severe  cases  there  may  be  exten- 
sive concretions  about  the  elbows  and  knees  and  along  the  tendons  and  in 
the  bursaB.  The  tophi  appear  in  the  ears.  Finally,  a  unique  clinical  pict- 
ure is  produced  which  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  The 
skin  over  the  tophi  may  rupture  or  ulcerate,  and  about  the  knuckles  the 
chalk-stones  may  be  freely  exposed.  Patients  with  chronic  gout  are  usu- 
ally dyspeptic,  often  of  a  sallow  complexion,  and  show  signs  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. The  pulse  tension  is  increased,  the  vessels  are  stiff,  and  the  left 
ventricle  is  hypertrophied.  The  urine  is  increased  in  amount,  is  of  low 
specific  gravity,  and  usually  contains  a  slight  amount  of  albumen,  with  a 
few  hyaline  casts.  Patients  with  chronic  gout  may  show  remarkable 
mental  and  even  bodily  vigor.  Certain  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  have  been  terrible  sufferers  from  this  disease — nota- 
bly the  elder  Scaliger,  Jerome  Cardan,  and  Sydenham,  whose  statement 
that  "  more  wise  men  than  fools  are  victims  of  the  affection  "  still  holds 
good. 

Irregular  Gout — This  is  a  motley,  ill-defined  group  of  symptoms, 
inanifestatious  of  a  condition  of  disordered  nutrition,  to  which  the  terms 
Sfoiity  diathesis  or  Uihmmic  state  have  been  given.     Cases  are  seen  in  mem- 
bers of  gouty  families,  who  may  never  themselves  have  suffered  from  the 
cicute  disease,  and  in  pei*sons  who  have  lived  not  wisely  but  too  well,  who 
liave  eaten  and  drunk  largely,  lived  sedentary  lives,  and  yet  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  an  acute  attack.     It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  a  family  with  marked  hereditary 
disposition.     The  daughters  often  escape,  while  one  son  may  have  gouty 
attacks  of  great  severity,  even  though  he  lives  a  temperate  life  and  tries 
in  every  way  to  avoid  the  conditions  favoring  the  disorder.     Another  son 
has,  perhaps,  only  the  irregular  manifestations  and  never  the  acute  articu- 
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lar  affection.  While  the  irregular  features  are  perhaps  more  often  met 
with  in  the  hereditary  affection,  they  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  per- 
sons who  appear  to  have  acquired  the  disease.  The  tendency  in  some 
families  is  to  call  every  affection  gouty.  Even  infantile  complaints,  such 
as  scald-head,  naso-pharyngeal  vegetations,  and  enuresis,  are  often  re- 
garded, without  sufficient  grounds,  I  believe,  as  evidences  of  the  family 
ailment  Among  the  commonest  manifestations  of  irregular  gout  are  the 
following  : 

(a)  Cutaneous  Eruptions, — Garrod  and  others  have  called  special 
attention  to  the  frequent  association  of  eczema  with  the  gouty  habit 
The  French  in  particular  insist  upon  the  special  liability  of  gouty  persons 
to  skin  affections,  the  arthritides^  as  they  call  them. 

{h)  OastrO'intestinal  Disorders. — Attacks  of  what  is  termed  bilious- 
ness, in  which  the  tongue  is  furred,  the  breath  foul,  the  bowels  consti- 
pated, and  the  action  of  the  liver  torpid,  are  not  uncommon  in  gouty 
persons. 

{c)  CardiO'Vascular  Symptoms, — With  the  lithsemia,  arterio-sclerosis  ia 
frequently  associated.  The  blood  tension  is  persistently  high,  the  vessel 
walls  become  stiff,  aud  cardiac  and  renal  changes  gradually  develop.  In 
this  condition  the  manifestations  may  be  renal,  as  when  the  albuminuria 
becomes  more  marked,  or  dropsical  symptoms  su{>ervene.  The  manifesta- 
tions may  be  cardiac,  when  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  fails  and 
there  are  palpitation,  irregular  action,  and  ultimately  a  condition  of  asystole. 
Or,  finally,  the  manifestations  may  be  vascular,  and  involvement  of  the 
coronary  arteries  may  cause  sudden  death.  Aneurism  may  develop  and 
prove  fatal,  or,  as  most  frequently  happens,  a  blood-vessel  gives  way  in  the 
brain,  and  the  patient  dies  of  apoplexy.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  we  regard  this  condition  as  primarily  an  arterio-sclerosis  or  as  a 
gouty  nephritis ;  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  nutritional  dis- 
order with  which  an  excess  of  uric  acid  is  associated  induces  in  time  in- 
creased tension,  arterio-sclerosis,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  and  changes 
in  the  myocardium.  Pericarditis  is  not  infrequent  in  connection  with 
the  granular  kidney  met  with  in  gout 

(d)  Nervous  Mantfesfatiofis, — Ueadache  is  frequent  Haig  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  association  of  this  symptom  with  retention  of  uric 
acid  in  the  system.  Neuralgias  are  not  uncommon ;  sciatica  and  parses- 
thesias  may  develop.  A  common  gouty  manifestation,  upon  which  Duck- 
worth has  laid  stress,  is  the  occurrence  of  hot  or  itching  feet  at  night 
Cramps  in  the  legs  may  also  be  very  troublesome.  Hutchinson  has  called 
attention  to  hot  and  itching  eyeballs  as  a  frequent  sign  of  masked  gout 
More  serious  cerebral  manifestations  result  from  a  condition  of  arterio- 
sclerosis. Apoplexy  is  a  common  termination  of  gout  A  low  meningitis 
may  develop,  usually  basilar. 

(e)  Urinary  Disorders, — The  urine  is  highly  acid  and  high-colored, 
and  may  deposit  on  standing  crystals  of  lithic  acid.    Transient  and  tern- 
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porarj  increase  in  this  ingredient  cannot  be  regarded  as  serious.  In  many 
cases  of  chronic  gout  the  amount  may  be  diminished,  and  only  increased 
at  certain  periods,  forming  the  so-called  uric-acid  showers.  Sugar  is  found 
intermittently  in  the  urine  of  gouty  persons — gouty  glycosuria.  It  may 
pass  into  true  diabetes,  but  is  usually  very  amenable  to  treatment.  Oxaluria 
may  also  be  present  Gouty  persons  are  specially  prone  to  calculi,  Jerome 
Cardan  to  the  contrary,  who  reckoned  freedom  from  stone  among  the  chief 
of  the  dona  podagrcB,  Minute  quantities  of  albumen  are  very  common  in 
persons  of  gouty  dyscrasia,  and,  when  the  renal  changes  are  well  estab- 
lished, tube-casts.  Urethritis,  accompanied  with  a  well-marked  purulent 
discharge,  may  develop,  so  it  is  stated,  usually  at  the  end  of  an  attack.  It 
may  occur  spontaneously,  or  follow  a  pure  connection. 

(/)  Pulmonary  Disorders. — There  are  no  characteristic  changes,  but, 
as  Greenhow  has  pointed  out,  chronic  bronchitis  occurs  with  great  fre- 
quency in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit. 

{g)  Of  eye  affcctionj,  iritis,  glaucoma,  hasmorrhagic  retinitis,  and  sup- 
purative panopthalmitis  have  been  described. 

Treatment. — Individuals  who  have  inherited  a  tendency  to  gout,  or 
who  have  shown  any  manifestations  of  it,  should  live  temperately,  abstain 
from  alcohol,  and  eat  moderately.  An  open-air  life,  with  plenty  of  exer- 
cise and  regular  hours,  does  much  to  counteract  an  inborn  tendency  to 
the  disease. 

Diet, — Experience  has  shown  that  a  modified  nitrogenaus  diet  is  the 
most  suitable.  Starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  food  are  to  be  taken  in 
very  limited  quantities ;  as  "  the  conversion  of  azotized  food  is  more  com- 
plete with  a  minimum  of  carbohydrates  than  it  is  with  an  excess  of  them 
— ^in  other  words,  one  of  the  best  means  of  avoiding  the  accumulation  of 
lithic  acid  in  the  blood  is  to  diminish  the  carbohydrates  rather  than  the 
azotized  foods"  (Draper).  Meats  of  all  kinds,  except  perhaps  the  coarser 
sorts,  such  as  pork  and  veal,  and  salted  provisions,  may  be  used.  Eggs, 
oysters,  and  fish  may  be  taken.  Lobsters  and  crabs,  particularly  when 
made  into  salads,  are  to  be  eschewed.  The  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  The  sweeter  fruits  should  not  be  taken.  Oranges  and  lemons 
may  be  allowed.  Strawberries,  bananas,  and  melons  should  not  be  eaten. 
If  necessary,  saccharin  may  be  substituted  for  cane  sugar.  Potatoes 
ehould  be  sparingly  used.  The  fresh  vegetables,  such  as  lettuce,  cucum- 
l)ers,  tomatoes,  and  cauliflower,  may  be  taken  freely.  Hot  rolls  and  cakes 
of  all  sorts,  hominy,  grits,  and  the  more  starchy  forms  of  prepared  foods 
are  not  suitable.  The  various  articles  of  diet  prepared  from  corn  should 
be  avoided.  P'ats  are  easily  digested  and  may  be  taken  freely.  In  obsti- 
nate cases  great  benefit  is  derived  from  an  exclusively  milk  diet. 

Persons  with  a  gouty  tendency  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely 
of  such  mineral  waters  as  they  prefer.  They  keep  the  interstitial  circula- 
tion active  and  so  favor  elimination.  Milk  and  potash-water  form  a  pleas- 
ant and  wholesome  drink  for  a  lithasmic  patient    Alcohol  in  all  forms 
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should  be  avoided.  When  from  any  cause  a  stimulant  is  indicated,  claret, 
dry  sherry,  or  good  whisky  is  preferable.  Champagne  is  particularly  per- 
nicious. Persons  with  a  marked  tendency  to  lithsemia  should  be  urged  to 
restrict  the  appetite  and  to  take  only  a  moderate  amount  of  food.  Over- 
eating is  not  far  behind  excessive  drinking  in  its  injurious  effects.  In- 
deed, a  majority  of  people  over  forty  years  of  age  take  more  food  than  is 
required  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  health.  Gout,  in  many  cases, 
is  evidence  of  an  overfed,  overworked,  and  consequently  clogged  ma- 
chine. 

The  skin  should  be  kept  active  :  if  the  patient  is  robust,  by  the  morn- 
ing cold  bath  with  friction  after  it;  but  if  weak  or  debilitated,  the  even- 
ing warm  bath  should  be  substituted.  An  occasional  Turkish  bath  with 
active  shampooing  is  advantageous.  The  secretion  of  urine  should  be 
fully  maintained,  and  the  specific  gravity  reduced  by  diluents  to  at  least 
1*015.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  and  an  occasional  saline  purga- 
tive may  be  administered.  The  patient  should  dress  warmly,  avoid  rapid 
alterations  in  temperature,  and  be  careful  not  to  have  the  skin  suddenly 
chilled.  Gouty  persons  derive  much  benefit  from  taking  certain  waters, 
such  as  Saratoga,  the  Bedford,  the  White  Sulphur  of  Virginia,  in  this 
country ;  the  Bath  and  Harrogate,  in  England ;  and  those  of  Carlsbad, 
Kissingen,  Homburg,  Vichy,  and  Contrex6ville,  on  the  continent 

In  an  acute  attack  the  limb  should  be  elevated  and  the  affected  joint 
wrapped  in  cotton- wool.  Warm  fomentations,  or  Fuller's  lotion,  may  be 
used.  Steaming  the  joint  is  sometimes  beneficial.  A  brisk  mercurial 
purge  is  always  advantageous  at  the  outset.  The  wine  or  tincture  of  col- 
chicum,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  thirty  minims,  may  be  given  every  four 
hours  in  combination  with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  citrate  of  lithium. 
The  colchieum  should  be  carefully  watched.  It  has,  in  a  majority  of  the 
cases,  a  powerful  influence  over  the  symptoms ;  relieving  the  pain  and 
reducing,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity,  the  swelling  and  redness.  It 
should  be  promptly  stopped  as  soon  as  it  has  relieved  the  pain.  In  cases 
in  which  the  pain  and  sleeplessness  are  more  distressing  and  do  not  yield 
to  colchieum,  morphia  may  be  necessary.  The  patient  should  be  placed 
on  a  low  diet,  chiefly  of  milk  and  barley-water,  but  if  there  is  any  de- 
bility, strong  broths  may  be  given,  or  eggs.  It  is  occasionally  necessary 
to  give  small  quantities  of  stimulants.  Potash  water,  ApoUinaris,  or 
Seltzer  water  should  be  taken  freelv.  Waters  with  the  sodium  salts 
should  be  avoided.  During  convalescence  meats  and  fish  and  game  may 
be  taken,  and  gradually  the  patient  may  resume  the  diet  previously  laid 
down. 

In  the  chronic  and  irregular  forms  of  gout  the  treatment  by  hygiene 
and  diet  is  most  suitable.  Colchieum  is  not  often  required,  though  in 
small  doses  it  is  sometimes  beneflcial.  Lithium  salts  do  good,  since  a 
combination  of  uric  acid  with  lithium  is  more  soluble  than  the  sodium 
salt.    There  is  no  good  native  lithia  water.     The  medicine  is  best  given 
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in  potash  water,  in  a  glassful  of  which  five  grains  of  the  citrate  of  lithium 
may  be  taken  three  times  a  day,  or  the  liquor  lithicB  effervescens  of  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used.  The  mineral  waters  above  men- 
tioned are  particularly  beneficial,  partly  in  themselves,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  strict  regulations  to  which  the  patient  is  subjected  when  taking  the 
'^  cure."  Ammoniacum,  guaiacum,  and  preparations  of  quinine  and  iron 
are  sometimes  serviceable  in  the  chronic  gout.  Iodide  of  potassium  and 
the  benzoates  are  also  recommended.  The  local  treatment  of  joints  affect- 
ed with  chronic  gout  is  not  satisfactory.  Hydrotherapeutic  measures,  the 
Paquelin,  and  massage  may  be  tried. 


VII.  DIABETES   MELLITUS. 

Definition. — A  disorder  of  nutrition,  in  wliich  sugar  accumulates 
in  the  blood  and  is  excreted  in  the  urine,  the  daily  amount  of  which  is 
greatly  increased. 

Etiology, — Hereditary  influences  play  an  important  rohy  and  cases 
are  on  record  of  its  occurrence  in  many  members  of  the  same  family. 
There  are  instances  of  the  coexistence  of  the  disease  in  husband  and 
wife.     Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.     It  is  a  disease  of 
adult  life ;  a  majority  of  the  cases  occur  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  decade. 
It  is  rare  in  childhood,  but  cases  are  on  record  in  children  under  one  year 
of  age.     Persons  of  a  neurotic  temperament  are  often  affected.    It  is  a 
disease  of  the  higher  classes.     Hebrews  seem  especially  prone  to  it ;  one 
fourth  of  Frerichs'  cases  were  of  the  Semitic  race.     In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  of  diabetes  the  subjects  have  been  excessively  fat  at 
the  beginning  of,  or  prior  to,  the  onset  of  the  disease.    It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  a  slight  trace  of  sugar  is  not  very  uncommon  in  obese 
persons.     This  so-called  lipogenic  glycosuria  is  not  of  grave  significance, 
and  is  only  occasionally  followed  by  true  diabetes.     There  are  instances 
on  record  in  which  obesity  with  diabetes  has  occurred  in  three  genera- 
tions.    It  is  more  common  in  cities  than  in  country  districts.     Gout, 
syphilis,  and  malaria  have  been  regarded  as  predisposing  causes.     Mental 
^hock,  severe  nervous  strain,  and  worry  precede  many  cases.     The  combi- 
nation of  intense  application  to  business,  over-indulgence  in  food  and 
drink,  with  a  sedentary  life,  seem  particularly  prone  to  induce  the  disease. 
It  may  set  in  during  pregnancy,  and  in  rare  instances  may  only  occur  at 
this  period.     Injury  to  or  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  or  brain  has  been 
followed  by  diabetes.     In  the  carefully  analyzed  cases  of  Frerichs  there 
were  thirty  instances  of  organic  disease  of  these  parts.     The  medulla  is 
not  always  involved.    In  only  four  of  his  cases,  which  showed  organic  dis- 
ease, was  there  sclerosis  or  other  anomaly  of  this  part.    An  irritative  lesion 
of  Bernard's  diabetic  centre  in  the  medulla  is  an  occasional  cause.     I  saw 
with  Riess,  at  the  Friedrichshain,  Berlin,  a  woman  who  had  anomalous 
20 
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cerebral  symptoms  and  diabetes,  and  in  whom  there  was  found  post  mor- 
tem a  cysticercus  in  the  fourth  ventricle. 

Of  late  years  lesions  of  the  pancreas  have  been  held  to  cause  diabetes, 
and  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  this  organ  is  affected.  The  disease  has  oc- 
casionally followed  the  infectious  fevers.  A  few  cases  have  followed  injury 
without  involvement  of  the  brain  or  cord. 

In  comparison  with  European  countries  diabetes  is  a  rare  disease  in 
America.  The  last  census  gave  only  2*8  per  one  hundred  thousand  of 
population,  against  a  ratio  of  from  five  to  nine  in  the  former.  In  this 
region  the  incidence  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
among  thirty-five  thousand  patients  under  treatment  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  and  Dispensary  there  were  only  ten  cases. 

Vfe  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Normally  the  carbo- 
hydrates taken  with  the  food  are  stored  in  the  liver  as  glycogen,  and  then 
utilized  as  needed  by  the  system.  Glycogen  can  also  be  formed  from  the 
proteidsof  the  food,  and  under  certain  circumstances  sugar  may  be  direct- 
ly formed  from  the  body  proteids.  Whenever  the  sugar  in  the  systemic 
blood  exceeds  a  definite  amount  it  is  discharged  by  the  kidneys,  producing 
glycosuria.    Theoretically  the  condition  may  be  supposed  to  be  induced  by : 

(a)  The  ingestion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  carbohydrates  and  peptones 
than  can  be  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  the  liver  as  glycogen,  so  that 
part  has  to  pass  over  into  the  hepatic  blood.  Some  of  the  instances  of 
lipogenic  or  dietetic  glycosuria  are  of  this  nature.  . 

(b)  Disturbances  of  the  liver  function :  (1)  Changes  in  the  circula- 
tion under  nervous  influences.  Puncture  of  the  medulla,  lesions  of  the 
cord,  and  central  irritation  of  various  kinds  are  followed  by  glycosuria, 
which  is  attributed  to  a  vaso-motor  paralysis  (more  rapid  blood-flow)  in- 
duced by  these  causes.  On  this  view  the  disease  is  a  neurosis.  (2)  In- 
stability of  the  glycogen,  owing  either  to  imperfect  formation  or  to  con- 
ditions of  the  cells  which  render  it  less  stable.  Phloridzin  and  other 
substances  which  cause  diabetes  very  probably  act  in  this  way. 

(c)  Defective  assimilation  of  the  glucose  in  the  system.  How  and 
under  what  normal  circumstances  the  sugar  is  utilized  we  do  not  yet 
know.     Theoretically  faulty  metabolism  would  explain  the  condition. 

Interesting  observations  have  of  late  made  it  probable  that  the  pancreas 
may  in  some  cases  be  the  seat  of  the  trouble.  Lesions  of  this  organ  have 
frequently  been  met  with  in  diabetes.  Von  Mering  and  Minkowski  have 
shown  that  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  dogs  is  followed  by  glycosuria,  but, 
if  a  small  portion  remains,  sugar  does  not  appear  in  the  urine,  facts  which 
have  been  confirmed  by  Lepine  and  others.  The  pancreas,  on  this  view, 
has,  like  the  liver,  a  double  secretion — an  external,  which  is  poured  into 
the  intestines,  and  an  internal,  which  passes  into  the  blood.  This  latter 
is  supposed  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  ferment,  in  the  presence  of  which 
alone  the  normal  assimilative  processes  can  take  place  with  the  glycogen. 
Disease  of  the  pancreas  causes  diabetes  by  preventing  the  formation  of 
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the  glycolytic  ferment  Even  when,  as  in  a  majority  of  instances  of 
diabetes,  the  organ  is  apparently  normal,  a  functional  trouble  may  disturb 
the  formation  of  this  ferment.  The  fact  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the 
gland  is  left,  in  the  experiments  upon  dogs,  diabetes  does  not  occur,  is 
analogous  to  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  small  fragment  of  the 
thyroid  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  development  of  articifial  myxoedema. 
It  has  recently  been  stated  by  Falkenberg  that  extirpation  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  dogs  is  also  followed  by  diabetes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Saundby  *  has  recently  analyzed  the  changes 
which  occur  in  this  disease. 

The  nervous  system  shows  no  constant  lesions.  In  a  few  instances 
there  have  been  tumors  or  sclerosis  in  the  medulla^  or,  as  in  the  case  above 
mentioned,  a  cysticercus  has  pressed  on  the  floor.  Cysts  have  been  met 
with  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  perivascular  changes  have 
been  described.  Glycogen  has  be^n  found  in  the  spinal  cord.  In  the 
peripheral  nervous  system  there  are  instances  in  which  tumors  have  been 
found  pressing  on  the  vagus.  A  secondary  multiple  neuritis  is  not  rare, 
and  to  it  the  so-called  diabetic  tabes  is  probably  due. 

In  the  sympathetic  system  the  ganglia  have  been  enlarged  and  in  some 
instances  sclerosed,  but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  these  changes.  The 
blood  may  contain  as  high  as  0*4  per  cent  of  sugar  instead  of  0*15  p^r  cent 
The  plasma  is  usually  loaded  with  fat,  the  molecules  of  which  may  be  seen 
as  fine  particles.  When  drawn,  a  white  creamy  layer  coats  the  coagulum, 
and  there  may  be  lipaBmic  clots  in  the  small  vessels.  There  are  no  special 
changes  in  the  red  or  white  corpuscles.  Gabritschewsky  has  shown  that 
the  "  polynuclear  "  leucocytes  in  diabetes  contain  glycogen.  Glycogen  can 
occur  in  normal  blood,  but  it  is  here  extra-cellular.  It  has  been  also 
found  in  the  polynuclear  leucocytes  in  leukaemia.  The  heart  shows  no 
characteristic  changes.  Endocarditis  is  very  rare.  The  lungs  show  im- 
portant changes.  Acute  broncho-pneumonia  or  croupous  pneumonia 
(either  of  which  may  terminate  in  gangrene)  and  tuberculosis  are  com- 
mon. The  so-called  diabetic  phthisis  is  always  tuberculous  and  results 
from  a  caseating  broncho-pneumonia.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia,  non-tuberculous.  Fatty  embolism  of  the  pulmo- 
nary vessels  has  been  described  in  connection  with  diabetic  coma. 

The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  fatty  degeneration  is  common,  and 
French  writers  have  described  a  form  of  cirrhosis.  Letulle,  who  has  de- 
scribed remarkable  examples  of  this  so-called  diabetic  cirrhosis — the  cir- 
rhose  pigmentaire — thinks  the  change  is  due  to  abnormal  destruction  of 
the  blood-cells.     It  may  be  associated  with  bronzing  of  the  skin. 

The  pancreas^  as  pointed  out  by  Lancereaux,  shows  important  changes. 
Saundby  states  that  in  seven  out  of  fifteen  cases  it  was  atrophied,  abnor- 

♦  Bradshaw  Lecture,  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  1890 ;  and  Lectures  on 
Diabetes,  E.  B.  Treat,  New  York,  1891. 
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mally  firm  and  fibroid  in  four,  and  normal  in  only  four.  A  patient  of  W. 
T.  Bull  died  of  diabetes  after  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  In  some  in- 
stances there  is  a  pigmentary  cirrhosis  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  in 
the  liver,  and  this  induration  seems  to  be  an  important  change.  Cancer 
of  the  pancreas  has  been  met  with,  and  Longstreth  found,  in  one  instance, 
cystic  disease.  Fat  necrosis  of  the  pancreas  has  also  been  found.  Neither 
the  stomach  nor  the  intestines  show  any  characteristic  lesions. 

The  kidneys  are  sometimes  fatty,  and  show  a  hyaline  change  in  the 
tubular  epithelium,  particularly  in  the  descending  limb  of  the  loop  of 
Henle.  It  also  occurs  in  the  capillary  vessels.  Saundby  confirms  the 
occurrence  of  this  hyaline  change,  and  its  restriction  to  the  epithelium  of 
Uenle's  tubes. 

Sjrmptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  are  recognized,  but  there  is 
no  essential  difference  between  them,  except  that  in  the  former  the  pa- 
tients are  younger,  the  course  more  rapid,  and  the  emaciation  more 
marked. 

It  is  also  possible  to  divide  the  cases  into  (I)  lipogenic  or  dietetiCy  which 
includes  the  transient  glycosuria  of  stout  persons ;  (2)  neurotic^  due  to 
injuries  or  functional  disorders  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  (3)  pancreatic^ 
in  which  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  pancreas.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means 
easy  to  discriminate  in  all  cases  between  these  forms.  Of  late  attempts 
have  been  made  to  separate  a  clinical  variety  analogous  to  experimental 
pancreatic  diabetes.  Hirschfeld,  from  Guttmann's  clinic,  has  described 
cases  running  a  rapid  and  severe  course  usually  in  young  and  middle-aged 
l>ersons.  The  polyuria  is  less  common  or  even  absent,  and  there  is  a  strik- 
ing defect  in  the  assimilation  of  the  albuminoids  and  fats,  as  shown  by 
the  examination  of  the  faeces  and  urine.  In  four  of  seven  cases  autopsies 
were  made  and  the  pancreas  was  found  atrophic  in  two,  cancerous  in  one, 
and  in  the  fourth  exceedingly  soft. 

The  otiset  of  the  disease  is  gradual  and  either  frequent  micturition  or 
inordinate  tliirst  first  attracts  attention.  Very  rarely  it  sets  in  rapidly, 
after  a  sudden  emotion,  an  injury,  or  after  a  severe  chill.  When  fully 
established  tlie  disease  is  characterized  by  great  thirst,  the  passage  of  large 
quantities  of  saccharine  urine,  a  voracious  appetite,  and,  as  a  rule,  pro- 
gressive emaciation. 

The  Urine. — The  amount  varies  from  six  or  eight  pints  in  mild  cases 
to  tliirty  or  forty  pints  in  very  severe  cases.  In  rare  instances  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  is  not  much  increased.  Under  strict  diet  the  amount  is 
much  lessened,  and  in  intercurrent  febrile  affections  it  may  be  reduced  to 
normal.  The  specific  gravity  is  high,  ranging  from  1*025  to  1*045.  The 
urine  is  pale  in  color,  almost  like  water,  and  has  a  sweetish  odor  and  a  dis- 
tinctly sweetish  taste.  The  reaction  is  acid.  Sugar  is  present  in  varying 
amounts.  In  mild  cases  it  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  or  two  per  cent, 
but  it  may  reach  from  five  to  ten  per  cent.  The  total  amount  excreted 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces,  and  in 
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exceptional  cases  from  one  to  two  pounds.  The  following  are  the  most 
satisfactory  tests : 

Fehling^s  Test — The  solution  consists  of  sulphate  of  copper  (grs.  90^), 
neutral  tartrate  of  potash  (grs.  364),  solution  of  caustic  soda  (fl.  ozs.  4), 
and  distilled  water  to  make  up  six  ounces.  Put  a  drachm  of  this  in  a  test- 
tube  and  boil  (to  test  the  reagent)  ;  add  an  equal  quantity  of  urine  and  boil 
again,  when,  if  sugar  is  present,  the  yellow  suboxide  of  copper  is  thrown 
down.    The  solution  must  be  freshly  prepared,  as  it  is  apt  to  decompose. 

Trommer^s  Test. — To  a  drachm  of  uriiie  in  a  test-tube  add  a  few  drops 
of  a  dilute  sulphate-of-copper  solution  and  then  as  much  liquor  potassm 
as  urine.  On  boiling,  the  copper  is  reduced  if  sugar  be  present,  forming 
the  yellow  or  orange-red  suboxide.  There  are  certain  fallacies  in  the  cop- 
per tests.  Thus,  a  substance  called  glycuronic  acid  is  met  with  in  the 
urine  after  the  use  of  certain  drugs — chloral,  phenacetin,  morphia,  chloro- 
form, etc. — which  reduces  copper.  It  has  been  found  in  the  urine  of  an 
apparently  healthy  man  (Ashdown). 

Fermentation  Test. — This  is  free  from  all  doubt.  Place  a  small  frag- 
ment of  yeast  in  a  test-tube  full  of  urine,  which  is  then  inverted  over  a 
glass  vessel  containing  the  same  fluid.  If  sugar  is  present,  fermentation 
goes  on  with  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  accumulates  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  and  gradually  expels  the  urine.* 

Of  other  ingredients  in  the  urine,  the  urea  is  increased,  the  uric  acid 
does  not  show  special  changes,  and  the  phosphates  may  be  greatly  in  ex- 
cess. Ralfe  has  described  a  great  increase  in  the  phosphates,  and  in  some 
of  these  cases,  with  an  excessive  excretion,  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
similar  to  those  of  diabetes,  though  the  sugar  may  not  be  constantly  pres- 
ent The  term  phosphatic  diabetes  bus  sometimes  been  applied  to  them. 
Acetone  and  acetone-forming  substances  are  not  infrequently  present.  Le 
Nobel's  test  for  acetone  is  as  follows :  *'  Pour  an  ounce  of  urine  into  a 
urine  glass ;  add  a  drachm  or  two  of  nitro-prusside  of  sodium  (five  grains 
to  one  ounce)  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  liquid  ammonia.  After  standing 
a  few  minutes  a  rose-violet  color  is  developed,  which,  if  much  acetone  is 
present,  may  require  diluting  with  water  in  order  to  bring  out  the  brill- 
iancy of  its  color"  (Saundby). 

Glycogen  has  also  been  described  as  present  in  the  urine. 

Albumen  is  not  infrequent.  It  occurred  in  nearly  thirty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  examinations  made  by  Lippman  at  Carlobad. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  of  the  disease,  thirst  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing.  A  very  large  amount  of  water  is  required  to  keep  the  sugar 
in  solution  and  for  its  excretion  in  the  urine.  The  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed will  be  found  to  bear  a  definite  ratio  to  the  quantity  excreted.  In- 
stances, however,  are  not  uncommon  of  pronounced  diabetes  in  which  the 

*  For  quantitative  and  other  tests  the  student  is  referred  to  Tyson,  On  the  Urine,  or 
the  standard  works  on  urinalysis. 
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thirst  is  not  excessive ;  but  in  such  cases  the  amount  of  urine  passed  is 
never  large.  The  thirst  is  most  intense  an  hour  or  two  after  meals.  As 
a  rule,  the  digestion  is  good  and  the  appetite  inordinate.  A  story  is  told 
of  a  man  with  diabetes  who  was  paid  to  stay  away  from  a  certain  restau- 
rant at  which  dinners  were  given  at  fixed  prices.  It  is  sometimes  impos- 
sible to  satiate  the  ravenous  appetite  of  a  diabetic  patient.  The  condition 
is  sometimes  termed  bulimia  or  polyphagia. 

The  tongue  is  usually  dry,  red,  and  glazed,  and  the  saliva  scanty.  The 
gums  may  become  swollen,  and  in  the  later  stages  aphthous  stomatitis  is 
common.     Constipation  is  the  rule. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  amount  of  food  consumed  a  patient  may  be- 
come rapidly  emaciated.  This  loss  of  flesh  bears  some  ratio  to  the  poly- 
uria, and  when,  under  suitable  diet,  the  sugar  is  reduced,  the  patient  may 
quickly  gain  in  flesh.  The  skin  is  dry  and  harsh,  and  perspirations  rarely 
occur,  except  when  phthisis  coexists.  Drenching  sweats  have  been  known 
to  alternate  with  excessive  polyuria.  The  temperature  is  often  subnor- 
mal ;  the  pulse  is  usually  frequent,  and  the  tension  increased.  Many  dia- 
betics, however,  do  not  show  marked  emaciation.  Patients  past  the  mid- 
dle period  of  life  may  have  the  disease  for  years  without  much  disturbance 
of  the  health,  and  may  remain  well  nourished.  These  are  the  cases  of  the 
diabete  gras  in  contradistinction  to  diabete  maigre. 

Diabetes  in  Children. — Recently  Stem  has  analyzed  117  cases  in  chil- 
dren. They  usually  occur  among  the  better  classes.  Six  were  under  one 
year  of  age.  Hereditary  influences  were  marked.  The  course  of  the  dis- 
ease is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  rapid  than  in  adults.  The  shortest  duration 
was  two  days.  In  seven  cases  it  did  not  last  a  month.  One  case  is  men- 
tioned of  a  child  apparently  born  Vith  the  glycosuria,  who  recovered  in 
eight  months. 

Complications. — {a)  Cutaneous. — Boils  and  carbuncles  are  extreme- 
ly common.  Eczema  is  also  met  with  and  at  times  an  intolerable  itching. 
In  women  the  irritation  of  the  urine  may  cause  the  most  intense  pruritus 
pudendi,  and  in  men  a  balanitis.  Rarer  affections  are  xanthoma  and  pur- 
pura. Gangrene  is  not  uncommon.  William  Hunt  has  analyzed  64  cases. 
In  50  the  localities  were  as  follows  :  Feet  and  legs,  37 ;  thigh  and  buttock, 
2 ;  nucha,  2 ;  external  genitals,  1 ;  lungs,  3 ;  fingers,  3 ;  back,  1 ;  eyes,  1. 
Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot  may  occur. 

{h)  Pulmonary. — The  patients  are  not  infrequently  carried  off  by  acute 
pneinnonia^  which  may  be  lobar  or  lobular.  Gangrene  is  very  apt  to 
supervene,  but  the  breath  does  not  necessarily  have  the  foul  odor  of  ordi- 
nary gangrene. 

TubercuIoHS  broncho-pneumonia  is  very  common.  It  was  formerly 
thought,  from  its  rapid  course  and  the  limitation  of  the  disease  to  the 
lung,  that  this  was  not  a  true  tuberculous  affection ;  but  in  the  cases  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  bacilli  have  been  present,  and  the  condition  is 
now  generally  regarded  as  tuberculous. 
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(c)  RenaL — Albuminuria  is  a  tolerably  frequent  complication.  The 
amount  varies  greatly,  and,  when  slight,  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  mo- 
ment It  is  sometimes  associated  with  arterio-sclerosis.  It  occasionally 
precedes  the  development  of  the  diabetic  coma.  Occasionally  cystitis 
develops. 

(d)  Nervons  System. — (I)  Diabetic  coma^  first  studied  by  Kussmaul,  is 
the  most  serious  complication  of  the  disease,  and  carries  off  a  considerable 
proportion  of  all  cases,  particularly  in  the  young.  It  may  occur  when 
diabetes  is  unsuspected,  as  in  two  cases  recently  reported  by  Francis 
Minot  Frerichs  recognized  three  groups  of  cases :  (a)  Those  in  which 
after  exertion  the  patients  were  suddenly  attacked  with  weakness,  syncope, 
somnolence,  and  gradually  deepening  unconsciousness;  death  occurring 
in  a  few  hours.  {P)  Cases  with  preliminary  gastric  disturbance,  such  as 
nausea  and  vomiting,  or  some  local  affection,  as  pharyngitis,  phlegmon,  or 
a  pulmonary  complication.  In  such  cases  the  attack  begins  with  head- 
ache, delirium,  great  distress,  and  dyspnoea,  affecting  both  inspiration  and 
expiration,  a  condition  called  by  Kussmaul  air-hunger.  Cyanosis  may  or 
may  not  be  present  If  it  is,  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  weak  and  the 
patient  gradually  sinks  into  coma;  the  attack  lasting  from  one  to  five 
days.  There  may  be  a  very  heavy,  sweetish  odor  of  the  breath,  due  to  the 
presence  of  acetone,  (y)  Cases  in  which,  without  any  previous  dyspnoea 
or  distress,  the  patient  is  attacked  with  headache  and  a  feeling  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  rapidly  falls  into  a  deep  and  fatal  coma. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  natvre  of  these  symptoms,  but 
our  knowledge  of  the  disease  is  not  yet  suflSciently  advanced  to  give  a 
rational  explanation.  The  character  of  the  attack  and  the  similarity,  in 
many  instances,  to  uraemia  would  indicate  that  it  depended  upon  some 
toxic  agent  in  the  blood.  The  theory  most  commonly  held,  that  this 
material  is  acetone,  is  supported  by  the  presence  of  the  acetone  reaction  in 
the  urine  and  its  odor  in  the  breath.  Stadelmann  believes  that  the  con- 
dition is  not  acetonsemia,  but  that  the  poisonous  agent  is  an  intermediate 
product  between  the  sugar  and  acetone,  an  oxy-butyric  acid. 

Saunders  and  Hamilton  have  described  cases  in  which  the  lung  capil- 
laries were  blocked  with  fat.  They  attributed  the  symptoms  to  fat  embo- 
lism, but  there  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  this  condition  was  not 
found,  though  lipaemia  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  diabetes. 

The  symptoms  have  been  attributed  to  uraemia,  and  albuminuria  fre- 
quently precedes  or  accompanies  the  attack. 

(2)  Peripheral  Neuritis. — The  neuralgias^  numbness,  and  tingling, 
which  are  not  uncommon  symptoms  in  diabetes,  are  probably  minor  ueu- 
ritic  manifestations. 

Diabetic  Tabes  (so  called). — This  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  characterized 
by  lightning  pains  in  the  legs,  loss  of  knee-jerk — which  may  occur  with- 
out the  other  symptoms — and  a  loss  of  power  in  the  extensors  of  the  feet. 
The  gait  is  the  characteristic  step2)age,  as  in  arsenical,  alcoholic,  and  other 
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forms  of  neuritic  paralysis.     Charcot  states  that  there  may  be  atrophy -of 
the  optic  nerves. 

Diabetic  Paraplegia. — This  is  also  in  all  probability  due  to  neuritis. 
There  are  cases  in  wliich  power  has  been  lost  in  both  arms  and  legs. 

(3)  Mental  Symptoms, — The  patients  are  often  morose,  and  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  become  hypochondriacal.  General  paralysis  has  been 
known  to  develop. 

(4)  Special  Senses. — Cataract  is  liable  to  occur,  and  may  develop  with 
rapidity  in  young  persons.  Diabetic  retinitis  closely  resembles  the  albu- 
minuric form.  Haemorrhages  are  common.  Sudden  amaurosis,  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  uraemia,  may  occur.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
accommodation  may  be  present ;  and  lastly  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves. 
Aural  symptoms  may  come  on  with  great  rapidity,  either  an  otitis  media, 
or  in  some  instances  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells. 

(5)  Sexual  Fu7iction. — Impotence  is  common,  and  may  be  an  early 
symptom. 

Course. — In  children  the  disease  is  rapidly  progressive,  and  may  prove 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  older  the 
patient  at  the  time  of  onset  the  slower  the  course.  Cases  without  hered- 
itary influences  are  the  most  favorable.  In  stout,  elderly  men  diabetes 
is  a  much  more  hopeful  disease  than  it  is  in  thin  persons.  Middle-aged 
patients  may  live  for  many  years,  and  persons  are  met  with  who  have  had 
the  disease  for  ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen  years. 

Diagnosis. — Glycosuria,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  a  mild 
form  of  the  disease,  is  to  be  distinguished  only  by  its  transient  character. 
There  is  no  other  disease  with  which  true  diabetes  can  be  confounded. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  hysterical  women  sometimes  put  sugar  in 
the  urine  for  the  purposes  of  deception. 

Prognosis. — In  true  diabetes  instances  of  cure  are  rare.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  transient  or  intermittent  glycosuria,  met  with  in  stout 
overfeeders,  or  in  persons  who  have  undergone  a  severe  mental  strain,  is 
very  amenable  to  treatment.  Not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  reputed  cures  be- 
long to  this  division.  Personally  I  have  never  seen  recovery  from  a  case  of 
true  diabetes.  Temporary  arrest,  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  excreted,  and  prolonged  periods  of  good  health,  I  have  frequently 
seen,  but  neither  in  any  one  of  my  personal  friends  or  acquaintances  who 
have  suffered  with  the  disease,  nor  in  patients  who  have  come  under  my 
care  in  hospital  or  private  practice,  have  I  known  permanent  and  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  sugar,  so  that  an  ordinary  diet  could  be  taken 
with  impunity.  Cures  are,  however,  reported.  Practically,  in  cases  under 
forty  years  of  age  the  outlook  is  bad ;  in  older  persons  the  disease  is  less 
serious  and  much  more  amenable  to  treatment. 

Treatment. — In  families  with  a  marked  predisposition  to  the  disease 
the  use  of  starchy  and  saccharine  articles  of  diet  sliould  be  restricted. 

The  personal  hygiene  of  a  diabetic  patient  is  of  the  first  importance. 
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Sources  of  worry  should  be  avoided^  and  he  should  lead  an  even,  quiet 
life,  if  possible  in  an  equable  climate.  Flannel  or  silk  should  be  worn 
next  to  the  skin,  and  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  promote  its 
action.  A  lukewarm,  or  if  tolerably  robust,  a  cold  bath,  should  be  taken 
every  day.  An  occasional  Turkish  bath  is  useful.  Systematic,  moderate 
exercise  should  be  taken.  When  this  is  not  feasible,  massage  should  be 
given. 

Diet. — Our  injunctions  to-day  are  those  of  Sydenham : "  Let  the  patient 
eat  food  of  easy  digestion,  such  as  veal,  mutton,  and  the  like,  and  abstain 
from  all  sorts  of  fruit  and  garden  stuff." 

The  carbohydrates  in  the  food  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Under  a  strict  hydrocarbonaceous  and  nitrogenous  regimen  all  cases  are 
benefited  and  some  are  cured.  The  most  minute  and  specific  instructions 
should  be  given  in  each  case,  and  the  dietary  arranged  with  scrupulous 
care.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  give  the  patient  variety  in  the  food, 
otherwise  the  loathing  of  certain  essential  articles  becomes  intolerable,  and 
too  often  the  patient  gives  up  in  disgust  or  despair.  It  is  well,  perhaps, 
not  to  attempt  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  carbohydrates,  but  to  allow 
a  small  proportion  of  ordinary  bread,  or,  better  still,  as  containing  less 
starch,  potatoes.  It  is  best  gradually  to  enforce  a  rigid  system,  cutting  off 
one  article  after  another.  The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  which  diabetic 
patients  may  take : 

Liquids :  Soups  —  ox-tail,  turtle,  bouillon,  and  other  clear  soups. 
Lemonade,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  and  cocoa;  these  to  be  taken  without 
sugar,  but  they  may  be  sweetened  with  saccharin.  Potash  or  soda  water, 
and  the  Apollinaris,  or  the  Saratoga  Vichy,  and  milk  in  moderation,  may 
be  used. 

Of  animal  food  :  Fish  of  all  sorts,  salt  and  fresh,  butcher's  meat  (with 
the  exception  of  liver),  poultry,  and  game.  Eggs,  butter,  buttermilk, 
curds,  and  cream  cheese. 

Of  bread  :  Gluten  and  bran  bread,  and  almond  and  cocoanut  biscuits. 

Of  vegetables :  Lettuce,  tomatoes,  spinach,  chiccory,  sorrel,  radishes, 
water-cress,  mustard  and  cress,  cucumbers,  celery,  and  endives.  Pickles 
of  various  sorts. 

Fruits :  Lemons,  oranges,  and  currants.     Nuts  are,  as  a  rule,  allowable. 

Among  prohibited  articles  are  the  following :  Thick  soups,  liver,  crabs, 
lobsters,  and  oysters;  though,  if  the  livers  are  cut  out,  oysters  may  be 
used. 

Ordinary  bread  of  all  sorts  (in  quantity):  rye,  wheaten,  brown,  or 
white.  All  farinaceous  preparations,  such  as  hominy,  rice,  tapioca,  semo- 
lina, arrowroot,  sago,  and  vermicelli. 

Of  vegetables :  Potatoes,  turnips,  parsnips,  squashes,  vegetable  marrow 
of  all  kinds,  beets,  corn,  artichokes,  and  asparagus. 

Of  liquids :  Beer,  sparkling  wine  of  all  sorts,  and  the  sweet  aerated 
drinks. 
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The  chief  difficulty  in  arranging  the  daily  mefiu  of  a  diabetic  patient 
is  the  bread,  and  for  it  various  substitutes  have  been  advised — bran  bread, 
gluten  bread,  and  almond  biscuits.  Most  of  these  are  unpalatable,  and 
the  patients  weary  of  them  rapidly.  Too  many  of  them  are  gross  frauds, 
and  contain  a  very  much  greater  proportion  of  starch  than  represented. 
A  friend,  a  distinguished  physician,  who  has,  unfortunately,  had  to  make 
trial  of  a  great  many  of  them,  writes :  "  That  made  from  almond  flour  is 
usually  so  heavy  and  indigestible  that  it  can  only  be  used  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent. Gluten  flour  obtained  in  Paris  or  London  contains  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  ordinary  amount  of  starch  and  can  be  well  used.  The  gluten 
flour  obtained  in  this  country  has  from  35  to  45  per  cent  of  starch,  and 
can  be  used  successfully  in  mild  but  not  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes. ** 

Unless  a  satisfactory  and  palatable  gluten  bread  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
better  to  allow  the  patient  a  few  ounces  of  ordinary  bread  daily.  The 
"  Soya  "  bread  is  not  any  better  than  that  made  from  the  best  gluten  flour. 
As  a  substitute  for  sugar,  saccharin  is  very  ugeful,  and  is  perfectly  harm- 
less.    Glycerin  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  well  to  begin  the  treatment  by  cutting  off  article  after  article 
until  the  sugar  disappears  from  the  urine.  Within  a  month  or  two  the 
patient  may  gradually  be  allowed  a  more  liberal  regimen.  An  exclusively 
milk  diet,  either  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  or  konmyss,  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Donkin  and  others.  Certain  cases  seem  to  improve  on  it,  but 
it  is  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  recommended. 

Medioinal  Treatment, — This  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  no  one  drug 
appears  to  have  a  directly  curative  influence.  Opium  alone  stands  the 
test  of  experience  as  a  remedy  capable  of  limiting  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. Diabetic  patients  seem  to  have  a  special  tolerance  for  this  drug. 
Codeia  is  preferred  by  Pavy,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  less  consti- 
pating than  morphia.  A  patient  may  begin  with  half  a  grain  three  times 
a  day,  which  may  be  gradually  increased  to  six  or  eight  grains  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.  Mitchell  Bruce,  from  a  series  of  elaborate  observa- 
tions, concludes  that  morphia  is  decidedly  more  powerful.  In  a  patient 
at  the  University  Hospital,  Pliiladelphia,  on  whom  I  made  a  large  number 
of  observations  on  the  comparative  value  of  these  drugs,  morphia  ap- 
peared to  be  much  more  potent.  Patients  take  with  benefit  up  to  five  or 
six  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  expense,  too,  must  sometimes 
be  tiiken  into  consideration :  the  cost  of  six  grains  of  codeia  daily  would 
be  twenty-five  cents,  whereas  the  same  amount  of  morphia  would  cost  only 
ten  cents.  Xot  much  effect  is  noticed  unless  the  patient  is  on  a  rigid 
diet  When  the  sugar  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  or  is  absent,  the  opium 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  patients  not  only  bear  well  these 
large  doses  of  mori)hia,  but  they  stand  its  gradual  reduction.  Potassium 
bromide  is  often  a  useful  adjunct.  The  arsenite  of  bromine,  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  with  bromine  in  glycerin  (dose,  three  to  five  minims  after 
meals),  has  been  very  highly  recommended,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  cer- 
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tain  as  opium.  Arsenic  alone  may  be  used.  Antipjrrin  may  be  given  in 
doses  of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  in  cases  with  a  marked  neurotic 
constitution  is  sometimes  satisfactory.  The  salicylates,  iodoform,  nitro- 
glycerin, jambul,  lithium  salts,  strychnine,  creasote,  and  lactic  acid  have 
been  employed. 

Of  the  complications,  the  pruritis  and  eczema  are  best  treated  by  cool* 
ing  lotions  of  boric  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  soda  (I  ounce;  water,  1 
quart). 

The  coma  is  an  almost  hopeless  complication.  Inhalations  of  oxygen 
have  been  recommended,  and  lately  the  intravenous  injections  of  a  saline 
solution,  as  practised  by  Hilton  Fagge.  The  three  per  cent  solution  of  the 
sodium  bicarbonate  has  generally  been  employed.  The  treatment  has  not, 
however,  been  satisfactory.  Of  seventeen  cases,  collected  by  Chadbourne, 
in  only  one  was  it  successful ;  in  seven  there  was  temporary  improvement ; 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  it  may  give  the  patient  a  few 
hours  of  complete  consciousness.  Injections  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  appearance  of  the  coma. 
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Definition. — A  chronic  affection  characterized  by  the  passage  of 
large  quantities  of  normal  urine  of  low  specific  gravity. 

The  condition  is  to  be  distinguished  from  diuresis  or  polyuria,  which 
is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hysteria,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  occasionally 
in  cerebral  or  other  affections.  Willis,  in  1674,  first  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  saccharine  and  non-saccharine  form  of  diabetes. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  most  common  in  young  persons.  Of  the 
85  cases  collected  by  Strauss,  9  were  under  five  years ;  12  between  five  and 
ten  years ;  36  between  ten  and  twenty-five  years.  Jklales  are  more  fre- 
quently attacked  than  females.  The  affection  may  be  congenital.  A 
hereditary  tendency  has  been  noted  in  many  cases,  the  most  extraordinary 
of  which  has  been  reported  by  Weil.  Of  91  members  in  four  generations, 
23  had  persistent  polyuria  without  any  deterioration  in  health.  Injury  to 
the  nervous  system  has  been  present  in  certain  instances,  and  the  disease 
has  followed  sunstroke,  or  a  violent  emotion,  such  as  fright.  Traumatism 
has  occasionally  been  the  exciting  cause.  The  injury  may  have  been  to 
the  head,  but  in  other  cases  the  lesion  has  been  to  the  trunk  or  to  the 
limbs.  The  disease  has  followed  rapidly  the  copious  drinking  of  cold 
water,  or  a  drinking-bout ;  or  has  set  in  during  the  convalescence  from  an 
acute  disease.  Tumors  of  the  brain  and  lesions  of  the  medulla  have  been 
met  with  in  a  few  instances.  Cases  of  polyuria  have  been  accompanied  by 
paralysis  of  the  sixth  nerve.  Maguire  has  seen  an  instance  after  menin- 
gitis in  which  paralysis  of  the  sixth  pair  occurred  with  it.  Bernard,  it 
will  be  remembered,  discovered  a  spot  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
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of  animals  which,  when  punctured,  produced  polyuria.  Lesions  of  the 
organs  of  the  abdomen  may  be  associated  with  an  excessive  flow  of  urine, 
which,  however,  should  not  be  regarded  as  true  diabetes  insipidus.  Dick- 
enson mentions  its  occurrence  in  abdominal  tumors ;  Ralfe,  in  abdominal 
aneurism.    I  have  noted  it  in  several  cases  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is,  doubtless,  of  nervous 
origin.  The  most  reasonable  view  is  that  it  results  from  a  vaso-motor  dis- 
turbance of  the  renal  vessels,  due  either  to  local  irritation,  as  in  a  case  of 
abdominal  tumor,  or  to  central  disturbance  in  cases  of  brain-lesion,  or  to 
functional  irritation  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla,  giving  rise  to  continu- 
ous renal  congestion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — There  are  no  constant  anatomical  lesions. 
The  kidneys  have  been  found  enlarged  and  congested.  The  bladder  has 
been  found  hypertrophied.  Dilatation  of  the  ureters  and  of  the  pelves  of 
the  kidneys  has  been  present.  Death  has  not  infrequently  resulted  from 
chronic  pulmonary  disease.  Very  varied  lesions  have  been  met  with  in 
the  nervous  system. 

Symptoms.— 7The  disease  may  come  on  rapidly,  as  after  a  fright  or 
an  injury.  More  commonly  it  develops  slowly.  A  copious  secretion  of 
urine,  with  increased  thii-st,  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  disease. 
The  amount  of  urine  in  the  twenty-four  hours  may  range  from  twenty  to 
forty  pints,  or  even  more.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1*001  to  1*005 ;  the 
color  is  extremely  pale  and  watery.  The  total  solid  constituents  may  not 
be  reduced.  The  amount  of  urea  has  sometimes  been  found  in  excess. 
Abnormal  ingredients  are  rare.  Muscle  sugar,  inosite,  has  been  occasionally 
found.  Albumen  is  rare.  Traces  of  sugar  have  been  met  with.  Naturally, 
with  the  passage  of  such  enormous  quantities  of  urine,  there  is  a  propor- 
tionate tliirst,  and  the  only  inconvenience  of  the  disease  is  the  necessity 
for  frequent  micturition  and  frequent  drinking.  The  appetite  is  usually 
good,  rarely  excessive  as  in  diabetes  mellitus.  The  patients  may  be  well 
nourished  and  healthy-looking.  The  disease  in  many  instances  does  not 
appear  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  general  health.  The  perspiration 
is  naturally  sliglit  and  the  skin  is  harsh.  The  amount  of  saliva  is  small 
and  the  mouth  usually  dry.  Cases  have  been  described  in  which  the  toler- 
ance of  alcohol  has  been  remarkable,  and  patients  have  been  known  to 
take  a  couple  of  pints  of  brandy,  or  a  dozen  or  more  bottles  of  wine,  in 
the  day. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  pri- 
mary trouble.  Sometimes,  with  organic  disease,  either  cerebral  or  abdomi- 
nal, the  general  liealth  is  much  impaired ;  the  patient  becomes  thin,  and 
rapidly  loses  strength.  In  the  essential  or  idiopathic  cases,  good  health 
may  be  maintained  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  affection  has  been 
known  to  persist  for  fifty  years.  Death  usually  results  from  some  inter- 
current affection.     Spontaneous  cure  may  take  place. 

Diagnosis. — A  low  specific  gravity  end  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the 
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urine  distinguish  the  disease  from  diabetes  mellitus.  Hysterical  polyuria 
may  sometimes  simulate  it  very  closely.  The  amount  of  urine  excreted 
may  be  enormous,  and  only  the  development  of  other  hysterical  manifes- 
tations may  enable  the  diagnosis  to  be  made.  This  condition  is,  however, 
always  transitory. 

In  certain  cases  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  a  very  large  amount  of 
urine  of  low  specific  gravity  may  be  passed,  but  the  presence  of  albumen 
and  of  hyaline  casts,  and  the  existence  of  heightened  arterial  tension,  stiff 
vessels,  and  hypertrophied  left  ventricle  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  not  satisfactory.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  reduce  the  amount  of  liquid.  Opium  is  highly  recommended, 
but  is  of  doubtful  service.  The  preparations  of  valerian  may  be  tried ; 
either  the  powdered  root,  beginning  with  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  and 
increasing  until  two  drachms  are  taken  in  the  day,  or  the  valerianate  of 
zinc,  in  fifteen-grain  doses,  gradually  increased  to  thirty  grains,  three  times 
a  day.  Ergot  is  recommended  by  DaCosta.  Ergotin  may  be  employed. 
Large  doses  are  required.  Antipyrin,  the  salicylates,  arsenic,  strychnine, 
turpentine,  and  the  bromides  have  been  recommended.  The  constant 
current  may  be  used^-one  pole  on  the  loins,  the  other  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

IX.    RICKETS. 

Definition. — A  disease  of  infants,  characterized  by  impaired  nutrition 
and  alterations  in  the  growing  bones. 

Glisson,  the  anatomist  of  the  liver,  described  the  disease  accurately  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Etiolc^y. — The  disease  exists  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  par- 
ticularly marked  among  the  poor  of  the  larger  cities,  who  are  badly  housed 
and  ill  fed.  It  is  much  more  common  in  Europe  than  in  America.  In 
the  colored  race  it  is  frequently  seen.  It  is  a  comparatively  rare  disease  in 
Canada,  In  the  larger  cities  of  this  continent  it  is  frequently  seen  at  the 
clinics,  but  in  comparison  with  Vienna  and  London  the  contrast  is  very 
striking.  In  these  cities  from  50  to  80  per  cent  of  all  the  children  at  the 
clinics  present  signs  of  rickets.  Want  of  sunlight  and  impure  air  are  im- 
portant factors.  A  starchy  diet,  too  much  cows'  milk,  and  the  indiscrimi- 
nate feeding,  so  common  in  the  cliildren  of  the  poor,  are  important 
agents ;  but  something  is  required  beyond  these,  for  children  of  healthy 
parents,  who  have  an  ample  quantity  of  the  proper  food,  may  become 
rickety.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  combination  of  defective 
food  and  bad  air  plays  the  most  important  role.  Prolonfred  lactation  or 
suckling  a  child  during  pregnancy  are  accessory  etiological  factors. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  disease  is  hereditary,  but  tliere  is  prob- 
ably a  form  of  foetal  rickets.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  wliether  the  changes 
met  with  in  this  are  identical  with  the  post-natal  disease.    In  these  babies. 
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which  are  generally  still-bora,  tlie  limbs  are  short,  the  curves  of  Ihe  bonce 
are  exaggerated,  and  at  the  junction  o£  the  epiphyses  there  is  no  prolifer- 
atiDg  zone  of  cartilage.  This  condition,  which  I'arrot  calls  achoHdroplaty^ 
is  really  more  like  a  fetal  cretinism. 

Hicketif  affects  male  and  female  children  equally.  It  is  a  disease  of  Um 
first  and  second  years  of  life,  rarely  beginning  before  the  sixth  month. 
Jenner  has  described  a  late  rickets,  in  which  form  the  disease  may  not  a;>' 
pear  until  the  ninth  or  even  until  the  twelfth  year.  It  has  been  held  that 
rickets  is  only  a  manifestation  of  congenital  syphilis  (Parrot),  hut  this  is 
certainly  not  correct.  Syphilitic  bones  rarely,  if  ever,  present  the  spongy 
tissue  peculiar  to  rickets,  and  rachitic  bones  never  show  the  multiple  oste- 
ophytes of  syphilis.     It  has  been  regarded  as  an  effect  of  malaria. 

Uorbid  Anatomy. — The  hones  show  the  most  important  changes, 
particularly  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  and  the  ribs.  Between  the  shaft 
and  epiphyses  a  slight  bulging  is  apparent,  and  on  section  the  zone  of  pro- 
liferation, whit-h  normally  is  reprusentod  by  two  narrow  hands,  is  greatly 
thickened,  bluish  in  color,  more  irregular  in  outline,  and  very  mnch 
softer.  The  width  of  this  cushion  of  cartilage  varies  from  five  to  fifteen 
millimetres.  The  line  of  oseilication  is  also  irregular  and  more  spongy 
and  vascular  than  normal.  The  periosteum  strips  off  very  readily  from 
the  shaft,  and  beneath  it  there  may  be  a  spongioid  tissue  not  unlike  de- 
calcified bone.  The  practical  outcome  of  these  changes  is  a  delay  in,  uni 
imperfect  performance  of,  the  ossification,  so  that  the  bone  has  neitbi 
the  natural  rate  of  growth  nor  the  normal  firmness.  In  the  craiiiiim* 
there  may  bo  large  areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto-occipital  region, 
which  the  ossification  is  delayed,  producing  the  so-called  oranio-tabes,  bo 
that  the  bone  yields  readily  to  pressure  with  the  finger.  There  are  local 
ized  depressed  spots  of  atrophy,  which,  on  pressure,  give  tbe  so-called 
"  parchment  crackling."  Flat  hyperostoses  develop  from  the  outer  tabl^ 
particularly  on  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones,  and  produce  the  charact«i^ 
istic  broad  forehead  with  prominent  frontal  eminences,  a  condition  some^ 
times  mistaken  for  hydrocephalus. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  rickety  bones  shows  a  marked  diminution 
the  calcareous  salts,  which  may  be  as  low  as  from  35  to  35  per  cent 

The  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  enlarged,  and  sometimes  the  mesea- 
terio  glands.     As  Gee  suggests,  these  conditions  probably  result  from  the 
general  state  of  the  health  associated  with  rickets.     It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Beneke  describes  a  relative  inci-ease  in  the  size  of  the  arteries 
rickets. 

Eassowitz,  who  may  be  considered  the  leading  authority  on  the  ani 
omy  of  rickets,  regards  the  hypersemia  of  the  periosteum,  the  marrow,  tl 
cartilage,  and  of  the  bone  itself  as  the  primary  lesion,  out  of  which  all  tl 
others  develop.  This  disturbs  the  normal  development  of  the  growii 
bone,  and  excites  changes  in  the  bone  already  formed.  The  cartilage 
in  consequence  proliferate,  the  matrix  is  softer,  and  the  bone  whi( 
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formed  from  this  unhealthy  cartilage  is  lacking  in  firmness  and  solidity. 
In  the  bone  already  formed  this  excessive  vascularity  favors  the  normal 
processes  of  absorption,  so  that  the  relation  between  removal  and  deposi- 
tion is  disturbed,  absorption  taking  place  more  rapidly.  The  new  material 
is  poor  in  lime  salts.  Kassowitz  seems  to  have  proved  experimentally 
that  hyperaemia  of  bone  results  in  defective  deposition  of  lime  salts.  Bar- 
low and  Bury  *  have  given  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  changes  described 
by  this  author.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Glisson  attributed  rickets  to 
disturbed  nutrition  by  arterial  blood,  and  believed  the  changes  in  the  long 
bones  to  be  due  to  excessive  vascularity. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  insidiously  about  the  period  of 
dentition,  before  the  child  begins  to  walk.  In  many  cases  digestive  dis- 
tnrbances  precede  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  lesions,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  child  is  markedly  impaired.  There  is  usually  slight 
fever,  the  child  is  irritable  and  restless,  and  sleeps  badly.  If  the  child 
has  already  walked,  it  shows  a  marked  disinclination  to  do  so,  and  seems 
feeble  and  unsteady  in  its  gait  Sir  William  Jenner  has  called  attention 
to  three  general  symptoms  which  are  present  in  many  cases  of  rickets. 
There  is  first  a  diffuse  soreness  of  the  body,  so  that  the  child  cries  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it,  and  prefers  to  keep  perfectly  still.  This 
tenderness  is  often  a  marked  and  suggestive  symptom.  Associated  with 
this  are  slight  fever  and  a  tendency  at  night  to  throw  off  the  bedclothes. 
This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  general  sensitiveness  is  such 
that  even  their  weight  may  be  distressing.  And,  third,  there  is  such 
profuse  sweating,  particularly  about  the  head  and  neck,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  pillow  is  found  soaked  with  perspiration. 

The  tissues  become  soft  and  flabby ;  the  skin  is  pale ;  and  from  a 
healthy,  plump  condition,  the  child  becomes  puny  and  feeble.     It  is  in 
this  stage  of  the  disease  that  we  sometimes  find  such  a  degree  of  disability 
in  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the  legs,  that  paralysis  may  be  suspected. 
This  so-called  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  results  in  part  from  the  flabby, 
weak  condition  of  the  legs  and  in  part  from  the  pain  associated  with  the 
movements.     Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  they  are  readily 
distinguished   from   infantile  paralysis.     Coincident  with,  or  following 
closely  upon,  the  general  symptoms  the  characteristic  skeletal  lesions  are 
observed.    Among  the  first  of  these  to  appear  are  the  changes  in  the  ribs, 
at  the  junction  of  the  bone  with  the  cartilage,  forming  the  so-called 
rickety  rosary.     When  the  child  is  thin  these  nodules  may  be  distinctly 
seen,  and  in  any  case  can  be  easily  made  out  by  touch.     They  very  rarely 
appear  before  the  third  month.     They  may  increase  in  size  up  to  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  are  rarely  seen  after  the  fifth  year.     The  thorax  undergoes 
^Qiportant  changes.    Just  outside  the  junction  of  tlie  cartilages  with  the 
^bs  there  is  an  oblique,  shallow  depression  extending  downward  and  out- 

*  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  ii. 
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ward.  A  transverse  curve,  sometimes  called  Harrison's  groove,  passes  out- 
ward from  the  level  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  toward  the  axilla  and  may 
be  deepened  at  each  inspiration.  It  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  the 
eversion  and  prominence  of  the  costal  border.  The  sternum  projects, 
particularly  in  its  lower  half,  forming  the  so-called  pigeon  or  chicken 
breast.  These  changes  in  the  thorax  are  not  peculiar,  however,  to  rickets, 
and  are  much  more  commonly  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils, 
or  any  trouble  which  interferes  with  the  free  entrance  of  air  into  the 
lungs.  Posteriorly  the  spine  is  usually  curved,  the  processes  are  promi- 
nent, and  lateral  curvature  may  be  produced. 

The  head  of  a  rickety  child  usually  looks  large,  and  the  fontanelles 
remain  open  for  a  long  time.  There  are  areas,  particularly  in  the  parieto- 
occipital regions,  in  which  ossification  is  imperfect;  and  the  bone  may 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  a  condition  to  which  the  term  cranio- 
tabes  has  been  given.  The  relation  of  this  condition  to  rickets  is  still 
somewhat  doubtful,  as  it  is  very  often  associated  with  syphilis — ^in  47  of 
100  cases  recently  studied  by  George  Carpenter.  Coincidently  with  this, 
hyperplasia  proceeds  in  the  frontal  and  parietal  eminences,  so  that  these 
portions  of  the  skull  increase  in  thickness,  and  may  form  irregular  bosses. 
In  one  type  the  skull  may  be  large  and  elongated,  with  the  top  considera- 
bly flattened.  In  another,  and  perhaps  more  common  case,  the  shape  of 
the  skull,  when  seen  from  above,  is  rectangular — the  capvt  quadratum. 
The  skull  looks  large  in  proportion  to  the  face.  The  forehead  is  broad 
and  square,  and  tlie  frontal  eminences  marked.  The  anterior  fontanelle 
is  late  in  closing  and  may  remain  open  until  the  third  or  fourth  year. 
The  skin  is  thin,  the  veins  are  perceptible,  and  the  hair  is  often  rubbed 
from  the  back  of  the  sknll.  In  contradistinction  to  the  cranio-tabes  is 
the  condition  of  cranio- sclerosis,  which  has  also  been  ascribed  to  rickets. 

On  placing  the  ear  over  the  anterior  fontanelle,  or  in  the  temporal 
region,  a  systolic  murmur  may  frequently  be  heard.  This  condition,  first 
described  by  Fisher,  of  Boston,  was  believed  by  him  to  be  peculiar  to 
rickets.  Wliile  unquestionably  heard  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  this 
disease,  its  presence  and  persistence  in  perfectly  healthy  infants  have  been 
amply  demonstrated.*  The  murmur  is  rarely  heard  after  the  fifth  year. 
A  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  systolic  brain  murmur  may  prevent 
errors.  A  case  in  which  it  was  well  marked  was  reported  as  an  instance 
of  supposed  gummy  tumor  of  the  brain,  in  which  the  murmur  was  thought 
to  be  due  to  pressure  on  the  vessels  at  the  base. 

Changes  occur  in  tlie  bones  of  the  face,  chiefly  in  the  maxillae,  which 
are  reduced  in  size.  The  normal  process  of  dentition  is  much  disturbed ; 
indeed,  late  teething  is  one  of  the  marked  features  in  rickets.  The  teeth 
which  appear  may  be  small  and  badly  formed. 


*  Osier,  On  the  Systolic  Brain  Murmur  of  Children,  Boston  Medical  and  Sargieal 
Journal,  1880. 
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In  the  upper  limbs  changes  in  the  scapulaB  are  not  common.  The 
clayicle  may  be  thickened  at  the  sternal  end,  and  there  may  be  thickening 
near  the  attachment  of  the  sterno-cleido  muscle.  The  most  noticeable 
changes  are  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  The  eulargemcnt 
is  at  the  junction-area  of  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  Less  evident  enlarge- 
ments may  occur  at  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  In  severe  cases  the 
natural  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  may  be  much  altered,  having  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  child  in  crawling  on  the  floor.  The  changes  in 
the  pelvis  are  of  special  importance,  particularly  in  female  children,  as  in 
extreme  cases  they  lead  to  great  deformity  and  narrowing  of  the  outlet 
In  the  legs,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  first  becomes  enlarged ;  and  in 
slight  cases  it  may  alone  be  affected.  In  the  severe  forms  the  upper  end 
of  the  bone,  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  fibula,  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  femur  become  greatly  thickened.  If  the  child  walks,  slight  bowing 
of  the  tibisB  inevitably  results.  In  more  advanced  cases  the  tibiae  and 
even  the  femora  may  be  arched  forward.  In  other  cases  the  condition  of 
knock-knee  occurs.  Unquestionably  the  chief  cause  of  these  deformi- 
ties is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking,  but  muscular  action  takes 
part  in  it  The  green-stick  fracture  is  not  uncommon  in  the  soft  bones 
of  rickets. 

These  changes  in  the  skeleton  proceed  slowly,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms vary  a  good  deal  with  their  progress.  The  child  becomes  more  or 
less  emaciated,  though  "  fat  rickets  "  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  Fever 
is  not  constant,  but  in  actively  progressing  changes  in  the  bone  there  is 
usually  a  slight  pyrexia.  The  abdomen  is  large,  due  partly  to  flatulent 
distention,  partly  to  enlargement  of  the  liver,  and  in  severe  cases  to 
diminution  of  the  volume  of  the  thorax.  The  spleen  is  often  enlarged  and 
readily  palpable.  The  urine  is  sUited  to  contain  an  excess  of  lime  salts, 
but  Jacobi  and  Barlow  say  this  has  not  been  proved.  No  special  or 
peculiar  changes,  indeed,  have  as  yet  been  described.  Many  rickety  chil- 
dren show  marked  nervous  symptoms ;  irritability,  peevishness,  and  sleep- 
lessness are  constantly  present.  Jenner  called  attention  to  the  close  rela- 
tionship which  existed  between  rickets  and  infantile  convulsions,  par- 
ticularly to  the  fits  which  occur  after  the  sixth  month.  Tetany  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  involves  most  frequently  the  arms  and  hands ;  oc- 
casionally the  legs  as  well.  Laryngismus  stridulus  is  a  common  complica- 
tion, and  though  not,  as  some  state,  invariably  associated  with  this  disease, 
yet  it  is  certainly  much  more  frequent  in  rickety  than  in  other  children. 
Severe  rickets  interfere  seriously  with  the  growth  of  a  child.  Extreme 
examples  of  rickety  dwarfs  are  not  uncommon.  The  disease  known  as 
acute  rickets  is  in  reality  a  manifestation  of  scurvy  and  will  be  described 
with  that  disease. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  never  in  itself  fatal,  but  tlie  condition 
of  the  child  is  such  that  it  is  readily  carried  off  by  intercurrent  affections, 
particularly  those  of  the  respiratory  organs.     Spasm  of  the  larynx  and 
21 
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convulsions  occasionally  cause  death.     In  females  the  deformity  of  the 
pelvis  is  serious,  as  it  may  lead  to  difficulties  in  parturition. 

Treatment. — The  better  the  condition  of  the  mother  during  preg- 
nancy the  less  likelihood  is  there  of  the  development  of  rickets  in  the 
child.  Eapidly  repeated  pregnancies  and  suckling  a  child  during  preg- 
nancy seem  important  factors  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Of  the 
general  treatment,  attention  to  the  feeding  of  the  child  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. If  the  mother  is  unhealthy,  or  cannot  from  an^r  cause  nurse 
the  child,  a  suitable  wet-nurse  should  be  provided,  or  the  child  must  be 
artificially  fed.  Cows'  milk,  diluted  according  to  the  age  of  the  child, 
should  constitute  the  chief  food.  Care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the 
condition  of  the  stools,  and  if  curds  are  present  the  child  is  taking  too 
much,  or  it  is  not  sufficiently  diluted.  Barley-water  or  carf^ully  strained 
and  well-boiled  oatmeal  gruel  form  excellent  additions  to  the  milk. 

The  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  It  is  a  "  vulgar  error  "  to  suppose  that 
delicate  children  cannot  stand,  when  carefully  wrapped  up,  an  even  low  tem- 
perature. The  child  should  be  bathed  daily  in  warm  water.  Careful  friction 
with  sweet  oil  is  very  advantageous,  and,  if  properly  performed,  allays  rather 
than  aggravates  the  sensitiveness.  Special  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent deformity.  The  child  should  not  be  allowed  to  walk,  and  for  this 
purpose  splints  applied  so  as  to  extend  beyond  the  feet  arc'^very  effective. 
Of  medicines,  phosphorus  has  been  warmly  recommended  by  Kassowitz, 
and  its  use  is  also  advised  by  Jacobi.  The  child  may  be  given  gr.  y^ 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  dissolved  in  olive  oil.  Cod-liver  oil,  in  doses 
of  from  a  half  to  one  teaspoonf ul,  is  very  advantageous.  The  syrup  of  the 
iodide  of  iron  may  be  given  with  the  oil.  The  digestive  disturbances, 
together  with  the  respiratory  and  nervous  complications,  should  receive 
appropriate  treatment 


X.   SCURVY  iScorhuius). 

Definition. — A  constitutional  disease  characterized  by  great  debility, 
with  anaemia,  a  spongy  condition  of  the  gums,  and  a  tendency  to  hsemor- 
rliages. 

Stiolog^. — The  disease  has  been  known  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
has  prevailed  particularly  in  armies  in  tlie  field  and  among  sailors  on  long 
voyages. 

From  the  early  part  of  this  century,  owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
Lind  and  to  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  disease  de- 
pends, scurvy  has  gradually  disappeared  from  the  naval  service.  In  the 
mercantile  marine,  cases  still  occasionally  occur,  owing  to  neglect  of  proper 
and  suitable  food. 

The  disease  develops  whenever  individuals  have  subsisted  for  pro- 
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longed  periods  upon  a  diet  in  which  fresh  vegetables  or  their  snbstitates 
are  lacking. 

In  comparison  with  former  times  it  is  now  a  rare  disease.  In  seaport 
towns  sailors  suifering  with  the  disease  are  occasionally  admitted  to  hos- 
pitals. In  large  almshouses,  during  the  winter,  cases  are  occasionally 
seen.*  On  several  occasions  in  Philadelphia  characteristic  examples  were 
admitted  to  my  wards  from  the  almshouse.  Some  years  ago  it  was  not 
very  uncommon  among  the  lumbermen  in  the  winter  camps  in  the  Ottawa 
Valley.  Among  the  Hungarian,  Bohemian,  and  Italian  miu'^rs  in  Penn- 
sylvania, cases  of  the  disease  are  not  infrequent  This  so-called  land 
scurvy  differs  in  no  particular  from  the  disease  in  sailors.  An  insufficient 
diet  appears  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  disease,  and  all  observers  are 
now  unanimous  that  it  is  the  absence  of  those  ingredients  in  the  food 
which  are  supplied  by  fresh  vegetables.  What  these  constituents  are  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  Oarrod  holds  that  the  defect  is  in  the 
absence  of  the  potassic  salts.  Others  believe  that  the  essential  factor  is 
the  absence  of  the  organic  salts  present  in  fruits  and  vegetables.  Ralfe, 
who  has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  subject,  believes  that  the  absence 
from  the  food  of  the  malates,  citrates,  and  lactates  reduces  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  which  depends  upon  the  carbonates  directly  derived  from 
these  salts.  This  diminished  alkalinity,  gradually  produced  in  the  scurvy 
patients,  is,  he  believes,  identical  with  the  effect  which  can  be  artificially 
produced  in  animals  by  feeding  them  with  an  excess  of  acid  salts;  the 
nutrition  is  impaired,  there  are  ecchymoses,  and  profound  alterations  in 
the  characters  of  the  blood.  The  acidity  of  the  urine  is  greatly  reduced 
and  the  alkaline  phosphates  are  diminished  in  amount. 

In  opposition  to  this  chemical  view  it  has  been  urged  that  the  disease 
really  depends  upon  a  specific  micro-organism. 

Other  factors  play  an  important  part  in  the  disease,  particularly  physi- 
cal and  moral  influences ;  overcrowding,  dwelling  in  cold,  damp  quarters, 
and  prolonged  fatigue  under  depressing  influences,  as  during  the  retreat 
of  an  army.  Among  prisoners,  mental  depression  plays  an  important 
9'6le,  It  is  stated  that  epidemics  of  the  disease  have  broken  out  in  the 
IFrench  convict-ships  en  route  to  New  Caledonia,  even  when  the  diet  was 
amply  sufficient  Nostalgia  is  sometimes  an  important  element.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  prolonged  starvation  in  itself  does  not  necessarily 
cause  scurvy.  Not  one  of  the  professional  f asters  of  late  years  has  dis- 
played any  scorbutic  symptom.  The  disease  attacks  all  ages,  but  the 
old  are  more  susceptible  to  it  Sex  has  no  special  influence,  but  during 
the  siege  of  Paris  it  was  noted  that  the  males  attacked  wore  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  females.  Infantile  scurvy  will  be  considered  in  a  special 
note. 

Morbid  Anatoxhy. — The  anatomical  changes  are  marked,  though 


*  Henry,  Philadelphia  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  i,  1890. 
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by  no  means  specific,  and  are  chiefly  those  associated  with  hsemorrhaga 
The  blood  is  dark  and  fluid.    There  are  no  characteristic  microscopicsd 
alterations.     The  bacteriological  examination  has  not  yielded  anything 
Tery  positive.    Practically  there  are  no  changes  in  the  blood,  either  ana- 
tomical or  chemical,  which  can  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  diseag& 
The  skin  shows  the  ecchymoses  evident  during  life.    There  are  haemor- 
rhages into  the  muscles,  and  occasionally  about  or  even  into  the  joints. 
Haemorrhages  occur  in  the  internal  organs,  particularly  on  the  serous 
membranes  and  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder.     The  gums  are  swollen  and 
sometimes  ulcerated,  so  that  in  advanced  cases  the  teeth  are  loose,  and 
have  even  fallen  out    Ulcers  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  ileum  and 
colon*    Haemorrhages  are  extremely  common  into  the  mucous  membranes. 
The  spleen  is  enlarged  and  soft.     Parenchymatous  changes  are  constant 
in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart 

Symptoms. — The  disease  is  insidious  in  its  onset    Early  symptoms 
are  loss  in  weight,  progressively  developing  weakness,  and  pallor.    Very 
soon  the  gums  are  noticed  to  be  swollen  and  spongy,  to  bleed  easily,  and 
in  extreme  cases  to  present  a  fungous  appearance.    The  teeth  may  become 
loose  and  even  fall  out.     Actual  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  not  common.    The 
breath  is  excessively  foul.    The  tongue  is  swollen,  but  may  be  red  and 
not  much  furred.     The  salivary  glands  are  occasionally  enlarged.    The 
lesions  of  the  gums  are  rarely  absent     The  skin  becomes  dry  and 
rough,  and  ecchymoses  soon  appear,  first  on  the  legs  and  then  on  the 
arms  and  trunk.    They  are  petechial,  but  may  become  larger,  and  when 
subcutaneous  may  cause  distinct  swellings.     In  severe  cases,  particularly 
in  the  legs,  there  may  be  effusion  between  the  periosteum  and  the  bone, 
forming  irregular  nodes,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sailor  from  a  whaling 
vessel,  who  came  under  my  observation,  had  broken  down  and  formed  foul- 
looking  sores.     The  slightest  bruise  or  injury  causes  haemorrhage  into  the 
injured  part.     Oildema  about  the  ankles  is  common.     Haemorrhages  from 
the  mucous  membranes  are  less  constant  symptoms.     Epistaxis  is,  however, 
frequent.     Haemoptysis  and   haematemesis  are  uncommon.     Haematuria 
and  bleeding  from  the  bowels  may  be  present  in  very  severe  cases. 

Palpitation  of  the  heart  and  feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  impulse 
are  prominent  symptoms.  A  haemic  murmur  can  usually  be  heard  at 
the  base.  Hemorrhagic  infarction  of  the  lungs  and  spleen  has  been  de- 
scribed. Respiratory  symptoms  are  not  common.  The  appetite  is  im- 
paired, and  owing  to  the  soreness  of  the  gums  the  patient  is  unable  to 
chew  the  food.  Constipation  is  more  frequent  than  diarrhoea.  The  urine 
is  often  albuminous.  The  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  are 
not  constant;  the  specific  gravity  is  high  ;  the  color  is  deeper;  and  the 
phosphates  are  increased.  The  statements  with  reference  to  the  inorganic 
constituents  are  contradictory.  Some  say  the  phosphates  and  potash  are 
deficient ;  others  that  they  are  increased. 

There  are  mental  depression,  indifference,  in  some  cases  headache,  and 
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in  the  latter  stages  delirium.  Cases  of  convulsions,  of  hemiplegia,  and  of 
meningeal  hsemorrhage  have  been  described.  Bemarkable  ocular  symp- 
toms are  occasionally  met  with,  such  as  night-blindness  or  day-blindness. 

In  advanced  cases  necrosis  of  the  bones  may  occur,  and  in  young 
persons  even  separation  of  the  epiphys^  There  are  instances  in  which 
the  cartilages  have  separated  from  the  sternum.  The  callus  of  a  recently 
repaired  fracture  has  been  known  to  undergo  destruction.  Fever  is  not 
present,  except  in  the  later  stages,  or  when  secondary  inflammations  in  the 
internal  organs  appear.  The  temperature  may  indeed  be  sometimes  below 
normal. 

Senrvy  in  Children. — In  infants  and  young  children,  fed  upon  improper 
food,  a  form  of  cachexia  develops  which  has  been  regarded  as  acute 
rickets,  but  which  Cheadle  and  Barlow  have  shown  to  be  a  form  of  scurvy. 
The  most  striking  cases  develop  in  infants  reared  on  artificial  food  pre- 
pared with  water,  though  the  disease  has  occurred  when  these  foods  were 
prepared  with  milk.  Bickets  strongly  predispose  to  the  condition.  The 
cases  may  occur  in  infants,  or  in  children  up  to  the  age  of  ten.  Barlow 
thus  summarizes  the  chief  features : 

"  (1)  Predominance  of  lower  limb  affection : 

"  (a)  Immobility,  going  on  to  pseudo-paralysis ;  (b)  excessive  tender- 
ness ;  (c)  general  swelling  of  lower  limbs ;  (d)  skin  shiny  and  tense,  but 
seldom  pitting,  and  not  characterized  by  undue  local  heat ;  (e)  on  subsi- 
dence, revealing  a  deep  thickening  of  the  shaft ;  (/)  liability  to  fracture 
near  the  epiphyses. 

"  (2)  Swelling  of  the  gums,  varying  from  definite  sponginess  down  to 
a  vanishing-point  of  minute  transient  ecchymoses.  These  constitute  the 
chief  diagnostic  differentia  between  infantile  scurvy  and  rickets,  properly 
so  called.  But  to  them  must  be  added,  as  the  most  important  diagnostic 
of  all,  (3)  definite  and  rapid  amelioration  by  antiscorbutic  regimen." 
According  to  Gee,  haematuria  may  be  the  only  sign  of  scurvy  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — No  difficulty  is  met  in  the  recognition  of  scurvy  when 
a  number  of  persons  are  affected  together.  In  isolated  cases,  however,  the 
disease  is  distinguished  with  difficulty  from  certain  forms  of  purpura.  The 
association  with  manifest  insufficiency  in  diet,  and  the  rapid  amelioration 
with  suitable  food,  are  points  by  which  the  diagnosis  can  be  readily 
settled. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  is  good,  unless  the  disease  is  far  advanced 
and  the  conditions  persist  which  lead  to  its  development.  The  mortality 
now  is  rarely  great.  During  the  civil  war  the  death-rate  was  sixteen  per 
cent.  Death  results  from  gradual  heart-failure,  occasionally  from  sudden 
syncope.  Meningeal  haemorrhage,  extravasation  into  the  serous  cavities, 
entero-colitis,  and  other  intercurrent  affections  may  prove  fatal. 

Prophylaxis. — The  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trade  require  that  a 
sufficient  supply  of  antiscorbutic  articles  of  diet  is  taken  on  each  ship ;  so 
that  now,  except  as  the  result  of  accident,  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  on 
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board  a  yessel  should  lead  to  the  indictment  of  the  captain  or  owners  for 
criminal  negligence.  An  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  an  almshouse  is  eri- 
dence  of  culpable  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  managers. 

Treatment. — The  juice  of  two  or  three  lemons  daily  and  a  Taried 
diet,  with  plenty  of  fresh  Tegetables,  suffice  to  cure  all  cases  of  scurvy, 
unless  far  adTanced.  When  the  stomach  is  much  disordered,  small  quan- 
tities of  scraped  meat  and  milk  should  be  given  at  short  interrals,  and  the 
lemon-juice  in  gradually  increasing  quantities.  A  bitter  tonic,  or  a  steel 
and  bark  mixture,  may  be  given.  As  the  patient  gains  in  strength,  the 
diet  may  be  more  liberal  and  he  may  eat  freely  of  potatoes,  cabbage, 
water-cresses,  and  lettuce.  The  stomatitis  is  the  symptom  which  causes 
the  greatest  distress.  The  permanganate  of  potash  or  dilute  carbolic  acid 
forms  the  best  mouth-wash.  Pencilling  the  swollen  gums  with  a  tolerably 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silyer  is  very  usefuL  The  solution  is  better 
than  the  solid  stick,  as  it  reaches  to  the  crevices  between  the  granulations. 
The  constipation  which  is  so  common  is  best  treated  with  large  enemata. 
For  other  conditions,  such  as  haemorrhages  and  ulcerations,  suitable 
measures  must  be  employed. 


XI.  PURPURA. 

Strictly  speaking  this  is  a  symptom,  not  a  disease;  but  under  this 
term  are  conveniently  arranged  a  number  of  affections  characterized  by 
extravasations  of  the  blood  into  the  skin.  The  purpuric  spots  vary  from 
one  to  tliree  or  four  millimetres  in  diameter.  When  small  and  pin-point- 
like they  are  called  petechiae ;  when  large,  they  are  known  as  ecchymoses. 
At  first  bright  red  in  color,  they  become  darker,  and  gradually  fade  to 
brownish  stains.     They  do  not  disappear  on  pressure. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  satisfactory  classification  of  purpura. 
Perhaps  as  good  a  division  as  can  be  made  is  the  following: 

Symptomatic  Purpura.— (a)  Infectious.— In  pysemia,  septicaemia, 
malignant  endocarditis  (particularly  in  the  latter  affection),  ecchymoses 
may  be  very  abundant.  In  typhus  fever  the  rash  is  always  purpuric. 
Measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  more  particularly  small-pox,  have  each  a  variety 
characterized  by  an  extensive  purpuric  rash. 

(b)  Toxia — Tlie  virus  of  snakes  produces  with  great  rapidity  extrava- 
sation of  blood ;  a  condition  which  has  been  very  carefully  studied  by 
Weir  Mitchell.  Certain  medicines,  particularly  copaiba,  quinine,  bella- 
donna, mercury,  ergot,  and  the  iodides  occasionally,  are  followed  by  a 
petechial  rash.  Under  this  division,  too,  comes  the  purpura  associated 
with  jaundice. 

(c)  Cachectic. — Under  this  heading  arc  best  described  the  instances  of 
purpura  which  develop  in  the  constitutional  disturbance  of  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis, Ilodgkin's  disease,  Bright's  disease,  scurvy,  and  in  the  debility  of 
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old  age.  In  these  cases  the  spots  are  usually  confined  to  the  extremities. 
They  may  be  very  abundant  in  the  lower  limbs  and  about  the  wrists  and 
hands.  This  constitutes,  probably,  the  commonest  variety  of  the  disease, 
and  many  examples  of  it  can  be  seen  in  the  wards  of  any  large  hospital. 

(d)  Neurotic. — One  variety  is  met  with  in  cases  of  organic  disease. 
It  is  the  so-called  myelopathic  purpura,  which  is  seen  occasionally  in 
locomotor  ataxia,  particularly  following  attacks  of  the  lightning  pains 
and,  as  a  rule,  involving  the  area  of  the  skin  in  which  the  pains  have  been 
most  intense.  Cases  have  been  met  with  also  in  acute  myelitis  and  in 
transverse  myelitis,  and  occasionally  in  severe  neuralgia.  Another  form 
is  the  remarkable  hysterical  condition  in  which  stigmata,  or  bleeding 
points,  appear  upon  the  skin. 

(e)  Mechanic^ — ^This  variety  is  most  frequently  seen  in  venous  stasis 
of  any  form,  as  in  the  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough  and  in  epilepsy. 

Arthritic. — This  form  is  characterized  by  involvement  of  the  joints. 
It  is  usually  known,  therefore,  as  rheumatic,  though  in  reality  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  this  view  is  based  is  not  conclusive.  For  the  present 
it  seems  more  satisfactory  to  use  the  designation  arthritic.  Three  groups 
of  cases  may  be  recognized  : 

(a)  A  mild  form,  often  known  as  Purpura  simplex,  seen  most  com- 
monly in  children,  in  whom,  with  or  without  articular  pain,  a  crop  of 
purpuric  spots  appears  upon  the  legs,  less  commonly  upon  the  trunk  and 
arms.  As  pointed  out  by  Graves,  this  form  is  not  infrequently  associated 
with  diarrhoea.  The  disease  is  seldom  severe.  There  may  be  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  slight  ansemia.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  and  the  pa- 
tients get  well  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  These  cases  are  usually  regarded 
as  rheumatic,  and  are  certainly  associated,  in  some  instances,  with  un- 
doubted rheumatic  manifestations ;  yet  in  a  majority  of  the  patients  which 
I  have  seen  the  arthritis  was  slighter  than  in  the  ordinary  rheumatism  of 
children,  and  no  other  manifestations  were  present. 

(b)  Poliosis  Rheumatica  (Schonlein's  Disease). — This  remarkable  affec- 
tion is  characterized  by  multiple  arthritis,  and  an  eruption  which  varies 
greatly  in  characters,  sometimes  purpuric,  more  commonly  associated  with 
urticaria  or  with  erythema  exudativum.  The  disease  is  most  common  in 
males  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  It  not  infrequently  sets  in 
with  sore  throat,  a  fever  from  101°  to  103**,  and  articular  pains.  The 
purpuric  rash  makes  its  appearance  first  on  the  legs  or  about  the  affected 
joints.  It  may  be  a  simple  purpura  or  ordinary  urticarial  wheals.  In 
other  instances  there  are  nodular  infiltrations,  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  erythema  nodosum.  The  combination  of  wheals  and  purpura,  the 
purpura  urticans,  is  very  distinctive.  Much  more  rarely  vesication  is  met 
with,  the  so-csAled  pemphigoid  purpura.  The  amount  of  CDtiema  is  vari- 
able; occasionally  it  is  excessive.  In  one  case,  which  I  saw  in  Montreal 
with  Molson,  the  chin  and  lower  lip  were  enormously  swollen,  tense, 
glazed,  and  deeply  ecchymotic.     The  eyelids  were  swollen  and  purpuric. 
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while  scattered  over  the  cheeks  and  about  the  joints  were  numerous  spots 
of  purpura  urticans.  These  are  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as 
febrile  purpuric  (Bdenia.  The  temperature  range,  in  mild  cases,  is  not 
high,  but  may  reach  102°  or  103°. 

The  urine  is  sometimes  reduced  in  amount  and  may  be  albuminous. 
The  joint  affections  are  usually  slight,  though  associated  with  much  pain, 
particularly  as  the  rash  comes  out.  Relapses  may  occur  and  the  disease 
may  return  at  the  same  time  for  several  years  in  succession. 

The  diagnosis  of  Schonlein's  disease  offers  no  difficulty.  The  associa- 
tion of  multiple  arthritis  with  purpura  and  urticaria  is  very  characteristia 
In  a  case  which  I  saw  with  Musser  there  was  endo-pericarditis,  and  the 
question  at  first  arose  whether  the  patient  had  malignant  endocarditis 
with  extensive  cutaneous  infarcts. 

Schonlein's  peliosis  is  thought  by  most  writers  to  be  of  rheumatic 
origin,  and  certainly  many  of  the  cases  have  the  characters  of  ordinary 
rheumatic  fever,  plus  purpura.  By  many,  however,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
special  affection,  of  which  the  arthritis  is  a  manifestation  analogous  to 
that  which  occurs  in  haemophilia.  The  frequency  with  which  sore  throat 
precedes  the  attack,  and  the  occasional  occurrence  of  endocarditis  or  peri- 
carditis, are  certainly  very  suggestive  of  true  rheumatism. 

The  cases  usually  do  well,  and  a  fatal  event  is  extremely  rare.  The 
throat  symptoms  may  persist  and  give  trouble.  In  two  instances  I  have 
seen  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  a  portion  of  the  uvula. 

(c)  There  is  an  arthritic  purpura  which  presents  marked  gastro-in- 
testinal  and  renal  symptoms.  This  not  uncommon  but  little  recognized 
form  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  children  and  sets  in  usually  with 
pains,  but  rarely  much  swelling  in  the  joints.  Purpura  or  purpura  urti- 
cans develops  about  them,  and  the  case  at  first  looks  like  one  of  so-called 
rheumatic  purpura.  Soon  other  symptoms  develop :  the  child  has  attacks 
of  severe  colic  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  true  gastro-intestinal  crises  ; 
which  may  recur  with  great  frequency,  particularly  at  night.  There  may 
be  hjemorrhage  from  the  bowels  and  soon  renal  symptoms.  There  are 
albumen  and  tube-casts,  often  blood,  and  sometimes  all  the  symptoms  of 
an  intense  ha?morrhagic  nephritis.  The  cases  may  drag  on  for  months. 
Death  may  occur  from  the  nephritis,  or  from  the  severe  gastro-intestinal 
disturbance.  Gouty,  who  has  given  the  best  description  of  this  affection, 
regards  it  as  a  form  of  nervous  purpura.  This  form  has  an  interesting 
connection  with  the  angio-nourotic  a»dema,  which  is  also  characterized 
by  severe  gastro-intestinal  crises.  Of  four  cases  which  have  been  undci 
my  care  one  died  of  the  nephritis.* 

Purpura  Haemorrhagica. — Under  this  heading  may  be  consid- 
ered the  cases  of  very  severe  purpura  witli  haemorrhages  from  the  mucoug 
membranes.     The  affection,  known  as  the  morbus  maculosus  of  Werlhof, 

♦  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1889. 


U  most  commonlj  met  with  id  yonng  and  delicate  individoals,  particn- 
tarly  in  girls ;  but  cases  are  described  in  vhicb  the  disease  has  attacked 
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adults  in  full  vigor.  After  a  few  days  of  weakness  and  debility,  purpuric 
spots  appear  on  the  skin  and  rapidly  increase  in  numbers  and  size.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  mucous  surfaces  sets  in,  and  the  epistaxis,  htematuria,  and 
haemoptysis  may  cause  profound  aniemia.  Chart  XIV  illustrates  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  aoiemia  is  produced  and  the  gradual  recovery.  Death  may 
take  place  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  hEemorrhage  into  the  brain.  Slight 
fcver  usually  accompanies  the  disease.  In  favorable  cases  the  afTection 
terminates  in  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  There  are  instances  of  purpura 
i hemorrhagica  of  great  malignancy,  which  may  prove  fatal  within  twenty- 
four  hours — purpura  fulminana.  This  form  is  most  commonly  met  with 
in  children,  and  is  characterized  by  cutaneous  haemorrhages,  which  develop 
with  great  rapidity.  Death  may  occur  before  any  bleciliiig  tukos  place 
from  the  mucous  membranes. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  purpura  liiemorrhagica  it  is  important  to  exclude 
scurvy,  which  may  be  done  by  the  consideration  of  the  previous  health, 
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the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  develops,  and  by  the  absence 
of  swelling  of  the  gums.  The  malignant  forms  of  the  fevers,  particularly 
small-pox  and  measles,  are  distingished  by  the  prodromata  and  the  higher 
temperature. 

Treatment. — In  symptomatic  purpura  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  develops,  and  measures  should  be  employed 
to  increase  the  strength  and  to  restore  a  normal  blood  condition.  Tonics, 
good  food,  and  fresh  air  meet  these  indications.  In  the  simple  purpura  of 
children,  or  that  associated  with  slight  articular  trouble,  arsenic  in  full 
doses  should  be  given.  No  good  is  obtained  from  the  small  doses,  but  the 
Fowler's  solution  should  be  pushed  freely  until  physiological  effects  are 
obtained.  In  peliosis  rheumatica  the  sodium  salicylates  may  be  given,  but 
with  discretion.  I  confess  not  to  have  seen  any  special  control  of  the  haem- 
orrhages by  this  remedy.  We  are  still  without  a  trustworthy  medicine 
which  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  control  purpura. 

Aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  ergot,  turpentine,  acetate  of  lead,  or  tannic 
and  gallic  acids,  may  be  used,  and  in  some  instances  they  seem  to  check 
the  bleeding.  In  other  cases  the  whole  series  of  haemostatics  may  be  tried 
in  succession  without  any  benefit 


Xll.  H>EMOPHlLlA. 

Definition. — An  hereditary,  constitutional  fault,  characterized  by  a 
tendency  to  uncontrollable  bleeding,  either  spontaneous  or  from  slight 
wounds.     It  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  form  of  arthritis. 

Early  in  the  century  several  physicians  of  this  country  called  attention 
to  the  occurrence  of  profuse  haemorrhage  from  slight  causes.  The  fact 
that  fatal  haemorrhage  might  occur  from  slight,  trifling  wounds  had  been 
known  for  centuries.  The  recognition  of  the  family  nature  of  the  disease 
is  due  to  the  writings  of  Buel,  Otto,  Hay,  Coates,  and  others  in  this  coun- 
try. Tlie  disease  has  been  elaborately  treated  in  the  monographs  of  Legg 
and  Grandidier. 

Etiology. — In  a  majority  of  cases  the  disposition  is  hereditary.  The 
fault  may  be  acquired,  however,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  disease  may  thus  arise  in  healthy  stock. 

The  hereditary  transmission  in  this  disease  is  remarkable.  In  the 
Appleton-Swain  family,  of  Reading,  Mass.,  there  have  been  cases  for 
nearly  two  centuries ;  and  F.  F.  Brown,  of  that  town,  tells  me  that  in- 
stances have  already  occurred  in  the  seventh  generation.  The  usual  mode 
of  transmission  is  through  the  mother,  who  is  not  herself  a  bleeder,  but 
the  daughter  of  one.  Atavism  through  the  female  alone  is  almost  the 
rule,  and  the  daughters  of  a  bleeder,  though  healthy  and  free  from  any 
tendency,  are  almost  certain  to  transmit  the  disposition  to  the  male  off- 
spring.    The  affection  is  much  more  common  in  males  than  in  females. 
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the  proportion  being  estimated  at  eleven  to  one,  or  even  thirteen  to  one. 
The  tendency  usually  appears  within  the  first  two  years  of  life.  It  is  rare 
for  manifestations  to  be  delayed  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year.  Families 
in  all  conditions  of  life  are  affected.  The  bleeder  families  are  usually 
large.    The  members  are  healthy-looking,  and  usually  have  fine,  soft  skins. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — No  special  peculiarities  have  been  described. 
In  some  instances  changes  have  been  found  in  the  smaller  vessels ;  but 
in  others  careful  studies  have  been  negative.  An  unusual  thinness  of  the 
vessels  has  been  noted.  HsBmorrhages  have  been  found  in  and  about  the 
capsules  of  the  joints,  and  in  a  few  instances  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
surfaces.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  undetermined,  and  we  do  not  yet 
know  whether  it  depends  upon  a  peculiar  frailty  of  the  blood-vessels  or 
some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood,  which  prevents  the  nor- 
mal thrombus  formation  in  a  wound. 

Symiftoiiis. — Usually  haemophilia  is  not  noted  in  the  child  until  a 
trifling  cut  is  followed  by  serious  or  uncontrollable  haemorrhage,  or  spon- 
taneous bleeding  occurs  and  presents  insuperable  difficulties  in  its  arrest 
The  symptoms  may  be  grouped  under  three  divisions :  external  bleedings, 
spontaneous  and  traumatic;  interstitial  bleedings,  petechias  and  ecchy- 
moses;  and  the  joint  affections.  The  external  bleedings  may  be  spon- 
taneous, but  more  commonly  they  follow  cuts  and  wounds.  In  334  cases 
(Grandidier)  the  chief  bleedings  were  epistaxis,  169 ;  from  the  mouth,  43 ; 
stomach,  15;  bowels,  36;  urethra,  16;  lungs,  17;  and  in  a  few  instances 
bleeding  from  the  skin  of  the  head,  the  tongue,  finger-tips,  tear-papilla, 
eyelids,  external  ear,  vulva,  navel,  and  scrotum. 

Traumatic  bleeding  may  result  from  blows,  cuts,  scratches,  etc.,  and 
the  blood  may  be  diffused  into  the  tissues  or  discharged  externally.  Trivial 
operations  have  proved  fatal,  such  as  the  extraction  of  teeth,  circumcision, 
or  venesection.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  local  defects  which  make 
bleeding  from  certain  parts  of  the  body  more  dangerous.  D.  Hayes  Agnew 
mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  a  bleeder  who  liad  always  bled  from  cuts  and 
bruises  above  the  neck,  never  from  those  below.  The  bleeding  is  a  capil- 
lary oozing.  It  may  last  for  hours,  or  even  many  duys.  Epistaxis  may 
prove  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  slow  bleeding  from  the  mucous 
surfaces  large  blood  tumors  may  form  and  project  from  the  nose  or 
mouth,  forming  remarkable-looking  structures,  and  showing  that  the 
blood  has  the  power  of  coagulation.  The  interstitial  haemorrhages  may 
be  spontaneous,  or  may  result  from  injury.  Petechiie  or  large  extravasa- 
tions— hoematomata^— may  occur,  the  latter  usually  following  blows. 

The  joint  affections  of  hsemophilia  are  remarkable.  There  may  simply 
be  pain,  or  attacks  which  come  on  suddenly  with  fever,  and  closely  resem- 
ble acute  rheumatism.  The  larger  joints  are  usually  affected.  Arthritis 
may  usher  in  an  attack  of  haemorrhage. 

So  far  as  the  examination  of  the  blood  goes,  no  changes  of  special 
moment  have  been  noted.     When  the  bleeding  has  been  severe  it  is  thin 
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and  watery,  but  at  tho  beginning  of  the  bleeding  the  blood  is  rich  in 
corpuscles  and  coagulates  firmly. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  the  family  tendency 
is  important.  A  single  uncontrollable  haemorrhage  in  child  or  adult  is 
not  to  be  ranked  as  haBmophilia ;  but  it  is  only  when  a  person  shows  a 
marked  tendency  to  multiple  haemorrhages,  spontaneous  or  traumatic, 
which  tendency  is  not  transitory  but  persists,  particularly  if  there  have 
been  joint  affections,  that  we  may  consider  the  condition  haemophilia. 
Peliosis  rheumatica  is  an  affection  which  touches  liaemophilia  very  closely, 
particularly  in  the  relation  of  the  joint  swelling.  It  may  also  show  itself 
in  several  members  of  a  family.  The  diagnosis  from  the  various  forms 
of  purpura  is  usually  easy. 

Prognosis.  —  The  patients  rarely  die  in  the  first  bleeding.  The 
younger  the  individual  the  worse  is  the  outlook,  though  it  is  rarely  fatal 
in  the  first  year.  Grandidier  states  that  of  152  boy  subjects,  81  died  before 
the  termination  of  the  seventh  year.  The  longer  the  bleeder  survives  the 
greater  the  chance  of  his  outliving  the  tendency ;  but  it  may  persist  to 
old  age,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Oliver  Appleton,  the  first  reported  Ameri- 
can bleeder,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  of  haemorrhage  from  a  bed-sore 
and  from  the  urethra.  The  prognosis  is  graver  in  a  boy  than  in  a  girl. 
In  the  latter  menstruation  is  sometimes  early  and  excessive,  but  fortunate- 
ly, in  the  female  members  of  haemophilic  families,  neither  this  function 
nor  the  act  of  parturition  brings  with  it  special  dangers. 

Treatment. — Members  of  a  bleeder's  family,  particularly  the  boys, 
should  be  guarded  from  injury,  and  operations  of  all  sorts  should  be 
avoided.  The  daughters  should  not  marry,  as  it  is  through  them  that  the 
tendency  is  propagated. 

When  an  injury  or  wound  has  occurred,  absolute  rest  and  compression 
should  first  be  tried,  and  if  these  fail  the  styptics  may  be  used.  In  epis- 
taxis  ice, tannin,  and  gallic  acid  maybe  tried  before  resorting  to  plugging. 
Internally  ergot  seems  to  have  done  good  in  several  cases.  Legg  advises 
the  perchloride  of  iron  in  half-drachm  doses  every  two  hours  with  a 
purge  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Venesection  has  been  tried  in  several  cases. 
Transfusion  has  been  employed,  but  without  success.  During  conyales- 
cence,  iron  and  arsenic  should  be  freely  used. 
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SECTION  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  SYSTEM. 


L  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 
STOMATITIS. 

(1)  Acute  Stomatitis. — Simple  or  erythematous  stomatitis,  the  com- 
monest form  of  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  results  from  the  action  of 
irritants  of  yarious  sorts.  It  is  frequent  at  all  ages.  In  children  it  is 
often  associated  with  dentition  and  with  gastro-intestinal  disturbance, 
particularly  in  ill-nourished,  unhealthy  subjects.  In  adults  it  follows  the 
oTemse  of  tobacco  and  the  use  of  too  hot  or  too  highly  seasoned  food.  It 
is  a  frequent  concomitant  of  indigestion,  and  is  met  with  in  the  acute  spe- 
cific f eyers. 

The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  gums  and  lips  or  may  extend  oyer 
the  whole  surface  of  the  mouth  and  include  the  tongue.  There  is  at  first 
superficial  redness  and  dryness  of  the  membrane,  followed  by  increased 
secretion  and  swelling  of  the  tongue,  which  is  furred,  and  indented  by  the 
teeth.  There  is  rarely  any  constitutional  disturbance,  but  in  children 
there  may  be  slight  eleyation  of  temperature.  The  condition  is  sufficient 
to  cause  considerable  discomfort,  sometimes  amounting  to  actual  distress 
and  pain,  particularly  in  mastication. 

In  infants  the  mouth  should  be  carefully  sponged  after  each  feeding. 
A  mouth-wash  of  borax  or  the  glycerine  of  borax  may  be  used,  and  in  se- 
yere  cases,  which  tend  to  become  chronic,  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (three  or  four  grains  to  the  ounce)  may  be  applied. 

(2)  Aphthous  Stomatitis. — ^This  form,  also  known  as  follicular  or  ve- 
sicular stomatitis,  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small,  slightly  raised 
spots,  from  two  to  four  millimetres  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  reddened 
areolae.  The  spots  appear  first  as  yesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  small 
ulcers  with  grayish  bases  and  bright-red  margins.  They  are  seen  most 
frequently  on  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  lips,  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  cheeks.  They  are  seldom  present  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx.  This  form  is  met  with  most  often  in  children  under  three  years. 
It  may  occur  either  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  association  with  any 
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one  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  childhood  or  with  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
The  crop  of  vesicles  comes  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcers 
may  be  fully  formed  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  child  complains  of 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  takes  food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  secre- 
tions are  increased,  and  the  breath  is  heayy,  but  not  foul.  The  constitn- 
tional  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  aphthae 
are  associated.  The  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  thrush.  No 
special  parasite  has  been  found  in  connection  with  it  It  is  not  a  serions 
condition,  and  heals  rapidly  with  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional 
state.  In  severe  cases  it  may  extend  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  to 
the  pharynx,  and  produce  ulcers  which  are  irritating  and  difficult  to 
heal. 

Each  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  mouth 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  after  taking  food.  A  wash  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  or  of  borax  and  glycerine,  may  be  used.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms should  receive  careful  attention. 

(3)  Ulcerative  Stomatitis. — This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  fetid  stomatitis^  or  putrid  sore  mouth,  occurs  particularly  in 
children  after  the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  as  a  wide-spread  epi- 
demic in  institutions  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It 
has  been  met  with  in  jails  and  camps.  Insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  improper  ventilation,  and  prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to 
be  special  predisposing  causes.  Lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the 
presence  of  carious  teeth,  and  the  collection  of  tartar  around  them  favor 
the  development  of  the  disease.  The  affection  spreads  like  a  specific  dis- 
ease, but  the  microbe  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  disease  is  the  siime  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  and  that 
it  is  conveyed  by  the  milk,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  these 
points.  Payne  suggests  that  the  virus  is  identical  with  that  of  conta- 
gious impetigo. 

The  morbid  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  which  become 
swollen  and  red,  and  bleed  readily.  Ulcers  form,  the  bases  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  grayish-wliite,  firmly  adherent  membrane.  In  severe  cases 
the  teeth  mav  become  loosened  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  may 
occur.  The  ulcers  extend  along  the  gum-line  of  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws ;  the  tongue,  lips,  and  mucosa  of  the  cheeks  are  usually  swollen,  but 
rarely  ulcerated.  There  is  salivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication 
is  painful.  The  submaxillary  lymph  glands  are  enlarged.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  often  severe,  and  in  institutions  death  sometimes  re- 
sults in  the  ease  of  debilitated  children. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  stomatitis  chlorate  of  potash  has 
been  found  to  be  almost  specific.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  ten 
grains,  three  times  a  day,  to  a  child,  and  to  an  adult  double  that  amount 
Locally  it  may  be  used  as  a  mouth-wash,  or  the  powdered  salt  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  ulcerated  surfaces.    When  there  is  much  fetor  a 
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permanganate-of -potash  wash  may  be  used,  and  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  mav  be  made  to  the  ulcers. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  ulcerative  sore  mouth,  which  differ 
entirely  from  this  form.  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  common  in  nursing 
women,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  They  develop  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  are  from  three  to 
five  millimetres  in  diameter.  They  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience ; 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  very  painful  and  interfere  seriously  with  the 
taking  of  food  and  its  mastication.  As  a  rule  they  heal  readily  after  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  condition  is  an  indication  for 
tonics,  fresh  air,  and  a  better  diet 

Parrot  describes  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  new-bom  of  small 
ulcers  symmetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line.  They  are  met  with  in  very  debilitated  children.  The  ulcers 
rarely  heal ;  usually  they  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may  involve  the 
bone. 

(4)  Parasitie  Stomatitis  {Thrush;  Soor;  Muguet). — This  affection, 
most  commonly  seen  in  children,  is  dependent  upon  a  fungus,  the  sac- 
charomyces  albicans,  called  by  Robin  the  oldium  albicans.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  yeast  fungi,  and  consists  of  branching  filaments,  from  the  ends 
of  which  ovoid  torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  does  not  arise  appar- 
ently in  a  normal  mucosa.  The  use  of  an  improper  diet,  uncleanliness  of 
the  mouth,  the  acid  fermentation  of  remnants  of  food,  or  the  development, 
from  any  cause,  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  predispose  to  the  growth  of  the 
fungus.  In  institutions  it  is  frequently  transmitted  by  unclean  feeding- 
bottles,  spoons,  etc.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  but  is  met  with  in 
adults  in  the  final  stages  of  fever,  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in 
cachectic  states.  The  parasite  develops  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucosa, 
and  the  filaments  form  a  dense  felt-work  among  the  epithelial  cells.  The 
disease  begins  on  the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slightly  raised, 
pearly-wliite  8i)ots,  which  increase  in  size  and  gradually  coalesce.  The 
membrane  thus  formed  can  be  readily  scraped  off,  leaving  an  intact  mu- 
cosa, or,  if  the  process  extends  deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  disease  spreads  to  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hard  palate,  and  may 
involve  the  tonsils  and  pharjTix.  In  very  severe  cases  the  entire  buccal 
mucosa  is  covered  by  the  grayish-white  membrane.  It  may  even  extend 
into  the  oe30}>hagus  and,  according  to  Parrot,  to  the  stomach  and  caecum. 
It  is  occasionallv  met  with  on  the  vocal  cords.  Robust,  well -nourished 
children  are  sometimes  affected,  but  it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled, 
emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  intestinal  troubles.  In  such  cases  the 
disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
aphthous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles,  are  perfectly  distinctive.     In  thrush  the  microsco})ical  examina- 
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tion  shows  the  presence  of  the  chancterisdc  fimgiia  thronghoiit  the  mem- 
brane. In  thu  condition,  too,  the  mouth  is  nsmdlj  dry — a  striking  contrast 
to  the  i>aIivation  su^companying  aphths. 

Thrnah  L§  more  readily  prevented  than  rwnoTed.  The  chfld's  moath 
flhonld  be  kept  scrnpnloa^ly  clean,  and,  if  artificially  fed,  the  bottles 
ahoald  he  thoroughly  sterilized.  Lime-water  or  any  other  alkaline  fluid, 
such  ad  the  bicarbonate  of  sola  (a  drachm  to  a  tnmbler  of  water),  may  be 
employed.  When  the  patches  are  present  these  alkaline  month-washes 
may  be  continual  after  each  feeding.  A  ^ray  of  borax  or  of  sulphite 
of  soda  (a  drachm  to  the  ounce)  or  the  black  wash  with  glycerine  may 
be  employed.  The  permanganate  of  potassium  is  also  usefuL  The  con- 
stitutional treatment  is  of  equal  importance,  and  it  will  often  be  found 
that  the  thru:§h  persi>ts,  in  spite  of  all  local  measures,  until  the  general 
health  of  the  infant  is  improved  by  change  of  air  or  the  relief  of  the  diar- 
rhoea, or,  in  obstinate  cases,  the  substitution  of  a  natural  for  the  artificial 
diet. 

(5)  Gangrenous  Stonatitis  {Canarum  Oris;  Xomay — An  affection 
characterized  by  a  rapidly  progressing  gangrene,  starting  on  the  gums  or 
cheek.4^  and  leading  to  extensive  sloughing  and  destruction.  This  terrible 
but  fortunatelv  rare  disease  is  seen  only  in  children  under  very  insanitary 
conditions  or  during  convalescence  from  the  acute  fevers.  It  is  more 
common  in  girls  than  in  hoj^  It  is  met  with  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  five  years.  In  at  least  one  half  of  the  cases  the  disease  has  developed 
during  convalescence  from  measles.  Cases  have  been  seen  also  after  scar- 
lf;t  ffcver  and  tv-phoid.  The  mucous  membrane  is  first  affected,  usually  of 
thf;  frTim.-:  or  of  one  cheek.  It  begins  insidiously,  and  when  first  seen  there 
in  a  rloucrhinif  ulcor  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  spreads  rapidly  and 
h^iidr.  to  bniwny  indunition  of  the  skin  and  adjacent  parts.  The  sloughing 
extond.-j,  and  in  sf*vcre  cases  the  cheek  is  perforated.  The  disease  may  spread 
to  the  ton;pie  and  chin ;  it  may  invade  the  bones  of  the  jaws  and  even  in- 
volve the  evelids  and  ears.  In  mild  cases  an  ulcer  forms  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cheek,  which  heals  or  may  perforate  and  leave  a  fistulous 
opening.  Naturally  in  such  a  severe  affection  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance in  ver}'  ;rreat,  the  pulse  is  ni})id,  the  prostration  extreme,  and  death 
UHuall y  takf^H  place  within  a  week  or  ten  days.  The  temperature  may  reach 
lO'r  or  104"'.  Diarrhfpa  is  usually  present,  and  aspiration  pneumonia 
often  develops.  11.  R.  Wharton  has  described  a  case  in  which  there  was 
ext^jnsive  colitis?.  Lingard  has  found  in  cases  of  noma  a  thread-like 
ba<^:illu.s,  but  its  precise  relation  to  the  disease  is  doubtful.  The  highly 
refnictile  bodies  described  by  Sansom  in  the  blood  were  probably  blood- 
I)late3. 

The  tr(;atrnont  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory.  In  many  cases  the 
onset  is  so  insidious  that  there  is  an  extensive  slou<rlnnir  sore  when  the  case 
first  comes  under  observati(m.  Destruction  of  the  sore  by  the  cautery, 
either  the  Paquelin  or  fuming  nitric  acid,  is  the  most  effectual.     Antisep- 
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tic  applications  should  be  made  to  destroy  the  fetor.  The  child  should 
be  carefully  nourished  and  stimulants  given  freely. 

(6)  Mercurial  Stomatitis  {Ptydlism). — An  inflammation  of  the  mouth 
and  salivary  glands  caused  by  mercury,  which  occurs  chiefly  in  persons  who 
have  a  special  susceptibility,  and  rarely  now  as  a  result  of  the  excessive 
use  of  the  drug.  It  is  met  with  also  in  persons  whose  occupation  neces- 
sitates the  constant  handling  of  mercury.  It  often  follows  the  adminis- 
tration of  repeated  small  doses.  Thus,  a  patient  with  heart  disease  who 
was  ordered  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  three  hours  for  diu- 
retic purposes  had,  after  taking  eight  or  ten  doses,  a  severe  stomatitis, 
which  persisted  for  several  weeks.  I  have  known  it  to  follow  also  the  admin- 
istration of  small  doses  of  gray  powder.  The  patient  complains  first  of  a 
metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  the  gums  become  swollen,  red,  and  sore,  mas- 
tication is  difficult,  and  soon  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  secretion  of 
the  saliva,  which  flows  freely  from  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  swollen, 
the  breath  has  a  foul  odor,  and,  if  the  affection  progresses,  there  may  be 
ulceration  of  the  mucosa,  and,  in  rare  instances,  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  Al- 
though troublesome  and  distressing,  the  disease  is  rarely  serious,  and  re- 
covery usually  takes  place  in  a  couple  of  weeks.  Instances  in  which  the 
teeth  become  loosened  or  detached  or  in  which  the  inflammation  extends 
to  the  pharynx  and  Eustachian  tubes  are  rarely  seen  now. 

The  administration  of  mercury  should  be  suspended  so  soon  as  the 
gums  are  "touched."  Mild  cases  of  the  affection  subside  within  a  few 
days  and  require  only  a  simple  mouth-wash.  In  severer  eases  the  chlorate 
of  potash  may  be  given  internally  and  used  to  rinse  the  mouth.  The 
bowels  should  be  freely  opened ;  the  patient  should  take  a  hot  bath  every 
evening  and  should  drink  plentifully  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Atropine 
is  sometimes  serviceable,  and  may  be  given  in  doses  of  one  one  hundredth 
of  a  grain  twice  a  day.  Iodine  is  also  recommended.  When  tlie  salivation 
is  severe  and  protracted  the  patient  becomes  much  debilitiited,  anaemia  de- 
velops, and  a  supporting  treatment  is  indicated.  The  diet  is  necessarily 
liquid,  for  the  patient  finds  the  chief  difficulty  in  taking  food.  If  the  pain 
is  severe  a  Dover  powder  may  be  given  at  night. 

Here  may  be  appropriately  mentioned  the  influence  of  stomatitis,  par- 
ticularly the  mercurial  form,  upon  the  developing  teeth  of  children.  The 
condition  known  as  erosion^  in  which  the  teeth  are  honeycombed  or 
pitted  owing  to  defective  formation  of  enamel,  is  indicative  as  a  rule  of 
infantile  stomatitis.  Such  teeth  must  be  distinguished  carefully  from 
those  of  congenital  sj-philis,  which  may  of  course  coexist,  but  the  two 
conditions  are  distinct.  The  honeycombing  is  frequently  seen  on  the 
incisors ;  but,  according  to  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  the  test  teeth  of  infan- 
tile stomatitis  are  the  first  permanent  molars,  then  the  incisors, "  which  are 
almost  as  constantly  pitted,  eroded,  and  of  bad  color,  often  showing  the 
transverse  furrow  which  crosses  all  the  teeth  at  the  same  level."  ^lagitot 
regards  these  transversa  furrows  as  tlie  result  of  infantile  convulsions  or 
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flammation,  in  many  cases,  passes  up  the  salivary  duct  and  so  reaches  the 
gland.  The  process  is  usually  very  intense  and  leads  rapidly  to  suppura- 
tion.   It  is,  as  a  rule,  an  unfayorable  indication  in  the  course  of  a  fever. 

(2)  In  connection  with  injury  or  disease  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  a 
condition  to  which  Stephen  Paget  has  called  special  attention.  Of  101 
cases  of  this  kind,  "  10  followed  injury  or  disease  of  the  urinary  tract, 
18  were  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the  alimentary  canal,  and  23  were  due 
to  injury  or  disease  of  the  abdominal  wall,  the  peritonsBum,  or  the  pelvic 
cellular  tissue.  The  remaining  50  were  due  to  injury,  disease,  or  tempo- 
rary derangement  of  the  genital  organs."  By  temporary  derangement  is 
meant  slight  injuries  or  natural  processes — a  slight  blow  on  the  testis,  the 
introduction  of  a  pessary,  menstruation,  or  pregnancy.  He  states  that 
this  form  of  parotitis  is  not,  as  a  rule,  associated  with  signs  of  septicaemia 
or  pyaemia.  It  may  occur  in  connection  with  gastric  ulcer.  Of  the  101 
cases  37  died,  the  majority  of  them  not  from  the  parotitis,  but  from  the 
primary  lesion  with  which  it  was  associated.  After  an  operation  it  occurs 
usually  within  the  first  week,  often  on  the  seventh  day.  There  may  be 
pyrexia,  but  many  cases  are  afebrile.  One  gland  is  usually  attacked,  but 
both  may  be  involved.  In  78  cases  in  which  the  termination  was  noted 
45  suppurated  and  33  resolved  without  suppuration.  The  etiology  of  this 
form  of  parotitis  is  obscure.    Many  of  the  cases  are  undoubtedly  septic. 

(3)  In  association  with  facial  paralysis,  as  in  a  case  of  fatal  peripheral 
neuritis  described  by  Gowers. 

In  the  treatment  of  parotid  bubo  the  application  of  half  a  dozen 
leeches  will  sometimes  reduce  the  inflammation  and  promote  resolution. 
When  suppuration  seems  inevitable  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied. 
A  free  incision  should  be  made  early. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX. 

(1)  Circulatory  Disturbances. — {a)  Hypermnia  is  a  common  condition 
in  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  the  throat,  and  is  frequently  seen  as  a 
result  of  the  irritation  of  tobacco  smoke.  Venous  stasis  is  seen  in  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  mechanical  obstruction  of  the  superior  vena 
cava  by  tumor  or  aneurism.  In  aortic  insufficiency  the  capillary  pulse 
may  sometimes  be  seen  and  the  intense  throbbing  of  the  internal  carotid 
may  be  mistaken  for  aneurism. 

(S)  Hmnorrhage  is  found  in  association  with  bleeding  from  other 
mucous  surfaces,  or  it  is  due  to  local  causes  in  the  pharynx  itself.  In 
the  latter  case  it  may  be  mistaken  for  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  or 
stomach.  The  bleeding  may  come  from  granulations  or  vegetations  in 
the  naso-pharynx.  Sometimes  the  patient  finds  the  pillow  stained  in  the 
morning  with  bloody  secretion.  The  condition  is  rarely  serious,  and  only 
22 
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one  of  the  febrile  diseases  of  childhood  or  with  an  attack  of  indigestion. 
The  crop  of  vesicles  comes  out  with  great  rapidity  and  the  little  ulcere 
may  be  fully  formed  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  child  complains  of 
soreness  of  the  mouth  and  takes  food  with  reluctance.  The  buccal  secre- 
tions are  increased,  and  the  breath  is  heavy,  but  not  foul.  The  constitu- 
tional symptoms  are  usuaUy  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  aphthae 
are  associated.  The  disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  thrush.  No 
special  parasite  has  been  found  in  connection  with  it  It  is  not  a  serious 
condition,  and  heals  rapidly  with  the  improvement  of  the  constitutional 
state.  In  severe  cases  it  may  extend  to  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  to 
the  pharynx,  and  produce  ulcers  which  are  irritating  and  difficult  to 
heaL 

Each  ulcer  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  mouth 
should  be  thoroughly  ekduised  after  taking  food.  A  wash  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  or  of  borax  and  glycerine,  may  be  used.  The  constitutional  symp- 
toms should  receive  careful  attention. 

(3)  Uleerative  Sto]iatiti& — ^This  form,  which  is  also  known  by  the 
names  of  ftiid  siomatitu^  or  putrid  sore  moutk,  occurs  particularly  in 
children  after  the  first  dentition.  It  may  prevail  as  a  wide-spread  epi- 
demic in  institutions  in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  are  defective.  It 
has  been  met  with  in  jails  and  camps.  Insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food,  improper  ventilation^  and  prolonged  damp,  cold  weather  seem  to 
be  special  predisposing  causes.  Lack  of  cleanliness  of  the  mouth,  the 
presence  of  carious  teeth,  and  the  collection  of  tartar  around  them  favor 
the  development  of  the  disease.  The  affection  spreads  like  a  specific  dis- 
ease. I'Ut  the  microbe  ha?  not  vet  been  isolated.  It  has  been  held  that 
the  di>»?a>e  is  the  simie  as  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  cattle,  and  that 
it  is  cc^nTeved  l»v  the  milk,  but  there  is  no  positive  evidence  on  these 
points.  Pa}Tie  suggests  that  the  virus  is  identical  with  that  of  conta- 
gious impetigo. 

The  morbid  prrK>ei?s  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  gums,  which  become 
Fvc'llen  and  re<L  and  l>leeil  readily.  Ileers  form,  the  bases  of  which  are 
c<»Teri^  vrixh  a  CTarish-white,  firmlv  adherent  membrane.  In  severe  cases 
the  t-eeth  may  l>ecome  loosened  and  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  process  may 
oc^cur.  Tlie  ulcers  extend  along  the  gum-line  of  the  upper  and  lower 
javs :  the  ti^»nri'4e.  lips,  and  mucosa  of  the  cheeks  are  usually  swollen,  but 
rarelv  nlcerat-ed.  There  is  salivation,  the  breath  is  foul,  and  mastication 
is  yiainf uL  The  submaxillary  Ivmph  glands  are  enlarged.  The  constitu- 
ti<»nal  sTmr't'^ms  are  often  severe,  and  in  institutions  death  sometimes  re- 
suits  in  the  case  oi  dehilit-at-ed  children. 

In  the  trt-^tment  of  this  fi»rm  oi  stomatitis  chlorate  of  potash  has 
been  found  t-:»  Ik-  almost  s]x-cifiC.  It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  ten 
grains.  thrK-  times  a  day,  t.-.»  a  child,  and  to  an  adult  double  that  amount 
Locally  it  may  l.e  uik-d  its  a  mouth-wash,  or  the  powdered  salt  may  be  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  ulc^rat-ed  surfa<.X'S.     When  there  is  much  fetor  a 
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permanganate-of -potash  wash  may  be  used,  and  an  application  of  nitrate 
of  silver  niav  be  made  to  the  ulcers. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  ulcerative  sore  mouth,  which  differ 
entirely  from  this  form.  Ulcers  of  the  mouth  are  common  in  nursing 
women,  and  are  usually  seen  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks.  They  develop  from  the  mucous  follicles,  and  are  from  three  to 
five  millimetres  in  diameter.  They  may  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience ; 
but  in  some  instances  they  are  very  painful  and  interfere  seriously  with  the 
taking  of  food  and  its  mastication.  As  a  rule  they  heal  readily  after  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  condition  is  an  indication  for 
tonics,  fresh  air,  and  a  better  diet. 

Parrot  describes  the  occasional  appearance  in  the  new-bom  of  small 
ulcers  symmetrically  placed  on  the  hard  palate  on  either  side  of  the  mid- 
dle line.  They  are  met  with  in  very  debilitated  children.  The  ulcers 
rarely  heal ;  usually  they  tend  to  increase  in  size,  and  may  involve  the 
bone. 

(4)  Parasitie  Stomatitis  {Thrush;  Soor;  Muguet). — This  affection, 
most  commonly  seen  in  children,  is  dependent  upon  a  fungus,  the  sac- 
charomyces  albicans^  called  by  Robin  tlie  oidium  albicans.  It  belongs  to 
the  order  of  yeast  fungi,  and  consists  of  branching  filaments,  from  the  ends 
of  which  ovoid  torula  cells  develop.  The  disease  does  not  arise  appar- 
ently in  a  normal  mucosa.  The  use  of  an  improper  diet,  uncleanliness  of 
the  mouth,  the  acid  fermentation  of  remnants  of  food,  or  the  development, 
from  any  cause,  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  predispose  to  the  growth  of  the 
fungus.  In  institutions  it  is  frequently  transmitted  by  unclean  feeding- 
bottles,  spoons,  etc.  It  is  not  confined  to  children,  but  is  met  with  in 
adults  in  the  final  stages  of  fever,  in  chronic  tuberculosis,  diabetes,  and  in 
cachectic  states.  The  parasite  develops  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  mucosa, 
and  the  filaments  form  a  dense  felt-work  among  the  epithelial  cells.  The 
disease  begins  on  the  tongue  and  is  seen  in  the  form  of  slightly  raised, 
pearly-white  spots,  wliich  increase  in  size  and  gradually  coalesce.  The 
membrane  thus  formed  can  be  readily  scraped  off,  leaving  an  intact  mu- 
cosa, or,  if  the  process  extends  deeply,  a  bleeding,  slightly  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  disejLse  spreads  to  the  cheeks,  lips,  and  hard  palate,  and  may 
involve  the  tonsils  and  pharynx.  In  very  severe  cases  the  entire  buccal 
mucosa  is  covered  by  the  grayish-white  membrane.  It  may  even  extend 
into  the  oesophagus  and,  according  to  Parrot,  to  the  stomach  and  caecum. 
It  is  occasionally  met  with  on  the  vocal  cords.  Robust,  well-nourished 
children  are  sometimes  affected,  but  it  is  usually  met  with  in  enfeebled, 
emaciated  infants  with  digestive  or  intestinal  troubles.  In  such  cases  the 
disease  may  persist  for  months. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with 
aphthous  stomatitis,  in  which  the  ulcers,  preceded  by  the  formation  of 
vesicles,  are  perfectly  distinctive.     In  thrush  the  microscoi)ical  examina- 
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pharyngeal  mucosa  becomes  swollen  and  injected,  the  fever  is  high,  the 
constitutional  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  inflammation  passes  on  rap- 
idly to  suppuration.  The  symptoms  are  very  intense.  The  swelling  of  the 
phar3mgeal  tissues  early  reaches  such  a  grade  as  to  impede  respiration. 
Very  similar  symptoms  may  be  produced  by  the  lodgment  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  pharynx. 

(6)  Retro-phsryngeal  Abscess. — This  may  occur  as  a  sequel  to  one  of 
the  fevers,  but  more  commonly  results  from  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebrsB. 
It  is  accompanied  with  pain  in  swallowing,  sometimes  with  cough,  dysp- 
noea, and  alterations  in  the  character  of  the  voice. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  as  the  projecting  tumor  can  be  seen,  and 
felt  with  the  finger  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx. 

(7)  Angina  Ludovici  {Ludwig^s  Angina;  Cellulitis  of  the  Neck). — In 
medical  practice  this  is  seen  as  a  secondary  inflammation  in  the  specific 
fevers,  particularly  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever.  It  may,  however,  occur 
idiopathically  or  result  from  trauma.  It  is  probably  always  a  streptococ- 
cus infection  which  spreads  rapidly  from  the  glands.  The  swelling  at  first 
is  most  marked  in  the  submaxillary  region  of  one  side.  The  symptoms 
are,  as  a  rule,  intense,  and,  unless  early  and  thorough  surgical  measures  are 
employed,  there  is  great  risk  of  systemic  infection. 


IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  TONSILS. 

Apart  from  the  affection  of  these  glands  already  described  in  connec- 
tion with  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  syphilis,  an  acute  and  a  chronic 
tonsillitis  may  be  recognized. 

ACUTE  TONSILLITIS. 

(1)  Follicular  or  Lacunar  Tonsillitis. — For  practical  purposes,  under 
this  name  may  be  described  the  various  forms  which  have  been  called  ca- 
tarrhal, er}'thematous,  ulcero-membranous,  and  herpetic. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  met  with  most  frequently  in  young  per- 
sons, but  in  children  under  ten  it  is  less  common  than  the  chronic  form. 
It  is  rare  in  infants.  Sex  has  no  special  influence.  Exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  and  bad  hygienic  surroundings  appear  to  have  a  direct  etiological 
connection  with  the  disease.  In  so  many  instances  defective  drainage  has 
been  found  associated  with  outbreaks  of  follicular  tonsillitis  that  sewer-gas 
is  regarded  as  a  common  exciting  cause.  One  attack  renders  a  patient 
more  liable  to  subsequent  infection.  Special  stress  is  laid  by  some  writers 
upon  the  coexistence  of  tonsillitis  with  rheumatism.  Cheadle  describes  it 
as  one  of  the  phases  of  rheumatism  in  childhood  with  which  articular  at- 
tacks may  alternate.     I  cannot  say  that,  in  my  experience,  the  connection 
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between  the  two  affections  has  been  very  striking,  except  in  one  point,  viz., 
that  an  attack  of  acnte  rheumatism  is  not  infrequently  preceded  by  in- 
flammation of  the  tonsils.  The  existence  of  pains  in  the  limbs  is  no  evi- 
dence of  the  connection  of  the  affection  with  rheumatism.  A  disease  so 
common  and  wide-spread  as  acute  tonsillitis  necessarily  attacks  many  per- 
sons in  whose  families  rheumatism  prevails  or  who  may  themselves  have 
had  acute  attacks. 

Mackenzie  gives  a  table  showing  that  in  four  successive  years  more 
cases  occurred  in  September  than  in  any  other  month ;  in  October  nearly 
as  many ;  with  July,  August,  and  ^N^ovember  next.  In  this  country  it  seems 
more  prevalent  in  the  spring.  So  many  cases  develop  within  a  short  time 
that  the  disease  may  be  almost  epidemic.  It  spreads  through  a  family  in 
such  a  way  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  contagious. 

An  old  notion  prevails  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
tonsils  and  the  testes  and  ovaries.  F.  J.  Shepherd  has  called  attention  to 
the  circumstance  that  acute  tonsillitis  is  a  very  common  affection  in  newly 
married  persons.  That  view  is  probably  correct  which  regards  tonsillitis 
as  a  local  disease  with  severe  constitutional  manifestations,  although  the 
fever  is  often  high  in  proportion  to  the  local  symptoms.  The  commonest 
organism  found  in  tonsillitis  is  a  streptococcus.  Staphylococci  also  occur. 
In  some  cases  organisms  closely  resembling  the  bacillus  diphtltsricB  of 
Loeffler  have  been  found,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  same  malig- 
nancy. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lacunae  of  the  tonsils  become  fille<l  with 
exudation  products,  which  form  cheesy-looking  masses,  projecting  from 
the  orifices  of  the  crypts.  Not  infrequently  the  exudations  of  contiguous 
lacunae  coalesce.  The  intervening  mucosa  is  usually  swollen,  deep-red  in 
color,  and  may  present  herpetic  vesicles  or,  in  some  instances,  even  mem- 
branous exudation,  in  which  case  it  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
condition  from  diphtheria.  The  creamy  contents  of  the  crypt  are  made 
up  of  micrococci  and  epithelial  debris. 

Symptoms. — Chilly  feelings,  or  even  a  definite  chill,  and  aching 
pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  may  precede  the  onset.  The  fever  rises  rap- 
idly, and  in  the  case  of  a  young  child  may  reach  105°  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  day.  The  patient  complains  of  soreness  of  the  throat  and  diffi- 
culty in  swallowing.  On  examination,  the  tonsils  are  seen  to  be  swollen 
and  the  crypts  present  the  characteristic  creamy  exudate.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  the  breath  is  heavy  and  foul,  and  the  urine  is  highly  colored  and 
loaded  with  urates.  In  children  the  respirations  are  usually  very  hurtied, 
and  the  pulse  is  greatly  increased  in  rapidity.  Swallowing  is  painful,  and 
the  voice  often  becomes  nasal.  Slight  swelling  of  the  cervical  glands  is 
present.  In  severe  cases  the  symptoms  increase  and  the  tonsils  become 
still  more  swollen.  The  inflammation  gradually  subsides,  and,  as  a  rule, 
within  a  week  the  fever  departs  and  the  local  symptoms  greatly  improve. 
The  tonsils,  however,  remain  somewhat  swollen.     The  prostration  and 
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constitutional  disturbance  are  often  out  of  proportion  to  the  intensity  of 
the  local  disease. 

There  are  complications  which  occasionally  excite  uneasiness.  Febrile 
albuminuria  is  not  uncommon,  afi  Haig-Brown  has  pointed  out.  Cases  of 
endocarditis  or  pericarditis  have  been  found.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  in  children  an  apex  systolic  murmur  is  by  no  means  uncommon  at 
the  height  of  any  fever.  The  disease  may  extend  to  the  middle  ear. 
The  development  of  paral}i;ic  symptoms,  local  or  general,  after  an  attack 
which  has  been  regarded  as  follicular  tonsillitis  indicates  an  error  in  diag- 
nosis. 

Diagnosis. — It  may  be  difficult  to  distinguish  follicular  tonsillitis 
from  diphtheria.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  there  were  intermediate 
forms  between  the  mildest  lacunar  and  the  severer  pseudo-membranous 
tonsillitis.  In  the  follicular  form  th^  individual  yellowish-gray  masses, 
separated  by  the  reddish  tonsillar  tissue,  are  very  characteristic;  whereas 
in  diphtheria  the  membrane  is  of  ashy  gray,  and  uniform,  not  patchy.  A 
point  of  the  greatest  importance  in  diphtheria  is  that  the  membrane  is  not 
limited  to  the  tonsils,  but  creeps  up  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  or  appears  on 
the  uvula.  The  diphtheritic  membrane  when  removed  leaves'  a  bleeding, 
eroded  surface ;  whereas  the  exudation  of  lacunar  tonsillitis  is  easily  sepa- 
rated, and  there  is  no  erosion  beneath  it.  In  all  doubtful  cases  cultures 
should,  if  possible,  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  of  Loeffler's  bacillus. 

(2)  Suppurative  Tonsillitis. 

Etiology. — This  arises  under  conditions  very  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned in  the  lacunar  form.  It  may  follow  exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  and  is 
particularly  liable  to  recur.  It  is  most  common  in  adolescence.  The  in- 
flammation is  here  more  deeply  seated.  It  involves  the  stroma,  and  tends 
to  go  on  to  suppuration. 

Symptoms. — The  constitutional  disturbance  is  very  great.  The 
temperature  rises  to  104°  or  105°,  and  the  pulse  ranges  from  110  to  130. 
Xocturnal  delirium  is  not  uncommon.  The  prostration  may  be  extreme. 
There  is  no  local  disease  of  similar  extent  which  so  rapidly  exhausts  the 
strength  of  a  patient.  Soreness  and  dr3mess  of  the  throat,  with  pain  in 
swallowing,  are  the  symptoms  of  which  the  patient  first  complains.  One 
or  both  tonsils  may  be  involved.  They  are  enlarged,  firm  to  the  touch, 
dusky  red  and  oedematous,  and  the  contiguous  parts  are  also  much  swol- 
len. The  swelling  of  the  glands  may  be  so  great  that  they  meet  in  the 
middle  line,  or  one  tonsil  may  even  push  the  uvula  aside  and  almost  touch 
the  other  gland.  The  salivary  and  buccal  secretions  are  increased.  The 
glands  of  the  neck  enlarge,  the  lower  jaw  is  fixed,  and  the  patient  is  un- 
able to  open  his  mouth.  In  from  two  to  four  days  the  enlarged  gland 
becomes  softer,  and  fluctuation  can  be  distinctly  felt  by  placing  one  finger 
on  the  tonsil  and  the  other  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  abscess  usually 
points  toward  the  mouth,  but  it  may  point  toward  the  pharynx.  It  may 
burst  spontaneously,  affording  instant  and  great  relief.     Suffocation  has 
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'  followed  the  mpture  of  a  large  abscess  and  the  entrance  of  the  pus  into  the 
larynx.  When  the  suppuration  is  peritonsillar  and  extensiTCi  the  internal 
carotid  artery  may  be  opened ;  but  these  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  accidents. 

Treatment. — In  the  follicular  form  aconite  may  be  given  in  full  doses. 
It  acts  very  beneficially  in  children.  The  salicylates,  given  freely  at  the 
outset,  are  regarded  by  some  as  specific,  but  I  have  seen  no  evidence  of 
such  prompt  and  decisive  action.  At  night,  a  full  dose  of  Dover's  pow- 
der may  be  given.  The  use  of  guaiacum,  in  the  form  of  two-grain  loz- 
enges, is  warmly  recommended.  Iron  and  quinine  should  be  reserved 
until  the  fever  has  subsided.  A  pad  of  spongio-piline  or  thick  flannel 
dipped  in  ice-cold  water  may  b^  applied  around  the  neck  and  covered 
with  oiled  silk.  More  convenient  still  is  a  small  ice-bag.  Locally  the 
tonsils  may  be  treated  with  the  dry  sodium  bicarbonate.  The  moistened 
finger-tip  is  dipped  into  the  soda,  which  is  then  rubbed  gently  on  the 
gland  and  repeated  every  hour.  Astringent  preparations,  such  as  iron 
and  glycerine,  alum,  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  may  be  tried.  To  cleanse 
and  disinfect  the  throat,  solutions  of  borax  or  thymol  in  glycerine  and 
water  may  be  used. 

In  suppurative  tonsillitis  hot  applications  in  the  form  of  poultices  and 
fomentations  are  more  comfortable  and  better  than  the  ice-bag.  The 
gland  should  be  felt — it  cannot  always  be  seen — from  time  to  time,  and 
should  be  opened  when  fluctuation  is  distinct  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease may  be  shortened  and  the  patient  spared  several  days  of  great  suffer- 
ing if  the  gland  is  scarified  early.  The  curved  bistoury,  guarded  nearly 
to  the  point  with  plaster  or  cotton,  is  the  most  satisfactory  instrument 
The  incision  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  parallel  with  the  an- 
terior pillar.  There  are  cases  in  which,  before  suppuration  takes  place, 
the  parenchymatous  swelling  is  so  great  that  the  patient  is  threatened 
with  suffocation.  In  such  instances  the  tonsil  must  either  be  excised  or 
tracheotomy  or,  possibly,  intubation  performed.  Delavan  refers  to  two 
cases  in  which  he  states  that  tracheotomy  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, have  saved  life.  Patients  with  this  affection  require  a  nourishing 
liquid  diet,  and  during  convalescence  iron  in  full  doses. 
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{Chronic  Naso-pharyngeal  Obstruction  ;  Mouth- Breathing  ;  Aprosexia.) 

Under  this  heading  will  be  considered  also  h\"pertrophy  of  the  adenoid 
tissue  in  the  vault  of  the  phar}Tix,  sometimes  known  as  the  phar\Tigeal 
tonsil,  as  the  affection  usually  involves  both  the  tonsils  proper  and  this 
tissue,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  to  be  differentiated. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsillar  tissues  is  an  affection  of  great  im- 
portance, and  may  influence  in  an  extraordinary  way  the  mental  and  bodily 
development  of  children. 
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Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  tonsillar  stractnres  is  occasioiudlj 
congenital.    Cases  are  perhaps  most  frequent  in  children,  daring  the  third 
hemi-decade.    The  condition  also  occurc  in  young  adults,  more  rarely  in 
the  middle-aged.     The  enlargement  may  follow  diphtheria  or  the  eruptiTe 
fevers.     The  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso- 
pharynx has  heen  variously  stated.    Meyer,  to  whom  the  profession  is  m- 
debted  for  calling  attention  to  the  subject,  found  them  in  about  one  per 
cent  of  the  children  in  Copenhagen,  while  Chappell  found  sixty  cases  in 
the  examination  of  two  thousand  children  in  New  York.    These  figures 
give  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  the  trouble.    It  occurs 
equally  in  boys  and  girls,  according  to  ,some  writers  with  greater  preva- 
lence in  the  former. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  tonsils  proper  present  a  condition  of 
chronic  hypertrophy,  due  to  multiplication  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
glands.  The  lymphoid  elements  may  be  chiefly  involved  without  much 
development  of  the  stroma.  In  other  instances  the  fibrous  matrix  is  in- 
creased, and  the  organ  is  then  harder,  smaller,  firmer,  and  is  cut  with 
much  greater  difficulty. 

The  adenoid  growths,  which  spring  from  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
form  masses  varying  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  an  almond.  They  may 
be  sessile,  with  broad  bases,  or  pedunculated.  They  are  reddish  in  color, 
of  moderate  firmness,  and  contain  numerous  blood-vessels.  ^^  Abundant, 
as  a  rule,  over  the  vault,  on  a  line  with  the  fossa  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
the  growths  may  lie  posterior  to  the  fossa — namely,  in  the  depression 
known  as  the  fossa  of  EosenmuUer,  or  upon  the  parts  which  are  paraUel 
to  the  posterior  wall  of  tlie  pharynx.  The  growths  appear  to  spring  in 
the  main  from  tlie  mucous  membrane  covering  the  localities  where  the 
connective  tissue  fills  in  the  inequalities  of  the  base  of  the  skull "  (Har- 
rison Allen).  The  growths  are  most  frequently  papillomatous  with  a 
lymphoid  parencliyma.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pharyngeal  adenoid  tissue 
may  be  present  without  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  proper.  Chronic 
catarrh  of  the  nose  usually  coexists. 

Sym.ptomLS. — The  direct  effect  of  chronic  tonsillar  hypertrophy  is 
the  establishment  of  mouth-breathing.  The  indirect  effects  are  deforma- 
tion of  the  thorax,  changes  in  the  facial  expression,  and  sometimes  marked 
alteration  in  the  mental  condition.  The  establishment  of  mouth-breath- 
ing is  the  smptom  which  first  attracts  the  attention.  It  is  not  so  notice- 
able by  day,  although  the  child  may  present  the  vacant  expression  charac- 
teristic of  this  condition.  At  night  the  child's  sleep  is  greatly  disturbed  ; 
the  respirations  are  loud  and  snorting,  and  there  are  sometimes  prolonged 
pauses,  followed  by  deep,  noisy  inspirations.  The  child  may  wake  up  in  a 
paroxysm  of  shortness  of  breath.  Some  of  these  nocturnal  attacks  may  be 
due  to  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis. 

AVhen  the  mouth-breathing  has  persisted  for  a  long  time  definite 
changes  are  brought  about  in  the  face,  mouth,  and  chest.     The  facies  is 
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80  peculiar  and  distinctiye  that  the  condition  may  be  evident  at  a  glance. 
The  expression  is  dull,  heavy,  and  apathetic,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  mouth  is  habitually  left  open.  In  long-standing  cases  the  child  is 
very  stupid-looking,  responds  slowly  to  questions,  and  may  be  sullen  and 
cross.  The  lips  are  thick,  the  nasal  orifices  small  and  pinched-in  look- 
ing, and  in  the  mouth  the  superior  dental  arch  is  narrowed  and  the  roof 
considerably  raised. 

The  remarkable  alterations  in  the  shape  of  the  chest  in  connection  with 
enlarged  tonsils  were  first  studied  by  Dupuytren  and  J.  Mason  Warren. 
They  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  those  of  rickets.  It  is  the  commonest 
cause  of  chest  deformity  in  this  country.  "  Anteriorly  the  ribs  are  promi- 
nent, the  sternum  is  angulated  forward  at  the  manubrio-gladiolar  junction 
and  grooved  at  the  gladiolo-xiphoid  junction.  A  saucer-shaped  depres- 
sion is  often  found  at  the  lower  costal  cartilages.  The  lower  angle  of  the 
scapula  projects.  While  the  ribs  are  separated  far  from  each  other  ante- 
riorly they  are  so  closely  pressed  together  posteriorly,  especially  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  chest,  as  to  have  the  intercostal  spaces  practically  oblit- 
erated" (Harrison  Allen).  The  prominent  sternum  (chicken  breast) 
with  the  circular  depression  in  the  lateral  zones  corresponding  to  the  at- 
tachment of  the  diaphragm  are  the  most  characteristic  features.  Dur- 
ing sleep,  in  a  chronic  mouth-breather,  with  each  inspiration  the  dia- 
phragm may  be  seen  to  draw  in  the  lower  and  lateral  thoracic  regions. 

The  voice  is  altered  and  acquires  a  nasal  quality.  The  pronunciation 
of  certain  letters  is  changed,  and  there  is  inability  to  pronounce  the  nasal 
consonants  n  and  m.  Bloch,  in  his  monograph,*  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  association  of  mouth-breathing  with  stuttering. 

The  hearing  is  impaired,  usually  owing  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion along  the  Eustachian  tube  and  its  obstruction  with  mucus  or  the 
narrowing  of  its  orifice  by  pressure  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  In  some 
instances  it  may  be  due  to  retraction  of  the  drums,  as  the  upper  pharynx 
is  insuflBciently  supplied  with  air.  Naturally  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  much  impaired.  With  these  s^Tnptoms  there  may  be  little  or  no  nasal 
catarrh  or  discharge,  but  the  pharyngeal  secretion  of  mucus  is  always  in- 
creased. Children,  however,  do  not  notice  this,  as  the  mucus  is  usually 
swallowed,  but  older  persons  expectorate  it  with  difficulty. 

Among  other  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  headache,  which  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  general  listlessness,  and  an  indisposition  for  physical 
or  mental  exertion.  Habit-spasm  of  the  face  has  been  described  in  con- 
nection with  it.  I  have  known  several  instances  in  which  permanent 
relief  has  been  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the  adenoid  vegetations.  Enu- 
resis is  occasionally  an  associated  symptom.  The  influence  upon  the  men- 
tal development  is  striking.  Mouth-breathers  are  usually  dull,  stupid, 
and  backward.     It  is  impossible  for  them  to  fix  the  attention  for  long  at  a 

•  Die  Pathologie  und  Therapie  der  Mundathmung.    Wiesbaden,  1889. 
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time,  and  to  this  impairment  of  the  mental  function  Onye,  of  Amsterdam, 
has  given  the  name  aprosexia.  Headaches,  forgetfulness,  inability  to 
study  without  discomfort,  are  frequent  symptoms  of  this  condition  in  stu- 
dents. The  practitioner  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  symptoms 
may  be  found  in  connection  with  adenoid  growths  in  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx  without  especial  enlargement  of  the  tonsils,  and  that  both  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  former. 

A  symptom  specially  associated  with  enlarged  tonsils  is  fetor  of  the 
breath.    In  the  tonsillar  cr}'pts  the  inspissated  secretion  undergoes  de- 
composition and  an  odor  not  unlike  that  of  Rochef  ort  or  Limburger  cheese 
is  produced.    The  little  cheesy  masses  may  sometimes  be  squeezed  from 
the  crypts  of  the  tonsils.     Though  the  odor  may  not  apparently  be  very 
strong,  yet  if  the  mass  be  squeezed  between  the  fingers  its  intensity  will  at 
once  be  appreciated.    In  some  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  the  cheesy 
masses  may  be  deep  in  the  tonsillar  crypts;  and  if  they  remain  for  a 
prolonged  period  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  a  tonsillar  calculus  in  this 
way  produced. 

Children  with  enlarged  tonsils  are  especially  prone  to  take  cold  and  to 
recurring  attacks  of  follicular  disease.  They  are  also  more  liable  to  diph- 
theria, and  in  them  the  anginal  features  in  scarlet  fever  are  always  more 
serious. 

Diagnosis. — Enlarged  tonsils  are  readily  seen  on  inspection  of  the 
pharynx.  There  may  be  no  great  enlargement  of  the  tonsils  and  nothing 
apparent  at  the  back  of  the  throat  even  when  the  naso-pharynx  is  com- 
pletely blocked  with  adenoid  vegetations.  In  children  the  rhinoscopic 
examination  is  rarely  practicable.  Digital  examination  is  the  most  satis- 
factory. The  growths  can  then  be  felt  either  as  small,  flat  bodies  or,  if 
extensive,  as  velvety,  grape-like  papillomata. 

Treatment. — If  tlie  tonsils  are  large  and  the  general  state  is  evi- 
dently influenced  by  them  they  should  be  at  once  removed.  Applications 
of  iodine  and  iron,  or  pencilling  the  crypts  with  nitrate  of  silver,  are  of 
service  in  tlie  milder  grades,  but  it  is  waste  of  time  to  apply  them  in  very 
enlarged  glands.  There  is  a  condition  in  which  the  tonsils  are  not  much 
enlarged,  but  the  crypts  are  constantly  filled  with  cheesy  secretions  and 
cause  a  verv  bad  odor  in  the  breath.  In  such  instances  the  removal  of 
the  secretion  and  thorough  pencilling  of  the  crj^pts  with  chromic  acid 
may  be  practised.  The  galvano-cautery  is  of  great  service  in  many  cases 
of  enlarged  tonsils  when  there  is  any  objection  to  the  more  radical  surgi- 
cal procedure. 

The  treatment  of  the  adenoid  gro\\i;hs  in  the  pharynx  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  and  should  be  thoroughly  carried  out.  Parents  should 
be  frankly  told  that  the  affection  is  serious,  one  which  impairs  the  men- 
tal not  less  than  the  bodily  development  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  the 
thorough  ventilation  of  this  subject  by  specialists,  practitioners  do  not 
appear  to  have  grasped  as  yet  the  full  importance  of  this  disease.    They 
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are  far  too  apt  to*  temporize  and  to  postpone  unnecessarily  radical  meas- 
ures. The  child  must  be  etherized,  when  the  growths  can  be  removed 
either  with  the  finger-nail,  which  in  most  instances  is  suflBcient,  or  with 
a  suitable  curette.  Considerable  haemorrhage  may  follow,  but  it  is  usually 
checked  quickly.  The  good  effects  of  the  operation  are  often  apparent 
within  a  few  days,  and  the  child  begins  to  breathe  through  the  nose.  In 
some  instances  the  habit  of  mouth-breathing  persists.  As  soon  as  the 
child  goes  to  sleep  the  lower  jaw  drops  and  the  air  is  drawn  into  the 
mouth.  In  these  cases  a  chin  strap  can  be  readily  adjusted,  which  the 
child  may  wear  at  night.  In  severe  cases  it  may  take  months  of  careful 
training  before  the  child  can  speak  properly. 

Throughout  the  entire  treatment  attention  should  be  paid  to  hygiene 
and  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil  and  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered 
with  benefit 


V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

I.  ACUTE  CESOPHAGITIS. 

Sitiology. — Acute  infiammation  occurs  (a)  in  the  catarrhal  processes 
of  the  specific  fevers ;  more  rarely  as  an  extension  from  catarrh  of  the 
pharynx,  (b)  As  a  result  of  intense  mechanical  or  chemical  irritation, 
produced  by  foreign  bodies,  by  very  hot  liquids,  or  by  strong  corrosives, 
(c)  In  the  form  of  pseudo-membranous  inflammation  in  diphtheria,  and 
occasionally  in  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  and  pyaemia,  (d)  As  a  pustular 
inflammation  in  small-pox,  and,  according  to  Laennec,  as  a  result  of  a  pro- 
longed administration  of  tartar  emetic,  (e)  In  connection  with  local  dis- 
ease, particularly  cancer  either  of  the  tube  itself  or  extension  to  it  from 
without.  And,  lastly,  acute  oesophagitis,  occasionally  with  ulceration,  may 
occur  spontaneously  in  sucklings. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  extremely  rare  to  see  redness  of  the 
mucosa,  except  when  chemical  irritants  have  been  swallowed.  More  com- 
monly tlie  epithelium  is  thickened  and  has  desquamated,  so  that  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  fine  granular  substance.  The  mucous  follicles  are 
swollen  and  occasionally  there  may  be  seen  small  erosions.  In  the  pseudo- 
membranous inflammation  there  is  a  grayish  croupous  exudate,  usually 
limite'd  in  extent,  at  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet.  This  must  not  be 
confounded  with  tlie  grayish-white  deposit  of  thrush  in  children.  The 
pustular  disease  is  very  rare  in  small-pox.  In  the  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion the  mucous  membrane  is  greatly  swollen,  and  there  is  purulent  infil- 
tration in  the  submucosa.  This  may  be  limited  as  about  a  foreign  body, 
or  extremely  diffuse.  It  may  even  extend  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
gullet.     Gangrene  occasionally  supervenes.     Birch-IIirschfeld  describes  a 
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remarkable  case  in  an  hysterical  woman,  who  Yomited  a  long  membranouB 
tube  which  proved,  on  examination,  to  be  the  detached  epithelial  lining  of 
the  oesophagus.  Practically,  in  post-mortem  work,  there  is  no  portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  which  more  rarely  shows  signs  of  disease. 

Symptoms. — Pain  in  deglutition  is  always  present  in  severe  inflam- 
mation of  the  oesophagus,  and  in  the  form  which  follows  the  swaUowing 
of  strong  irritants  may  prevent  the  taking  of  food.    A  dull  pain  beneath 
the  sternum  is  also  present.     In  the  milder  forms  of  catarrhal  inflanuna- 
tion  there  are  usually  no  symptoms.    The  presence  of  a  foreign  body  is 
indicated  by  dysphagia  and  spasm  with  the  regurgitation  of  portions  of 
the  food.    Later,  blood  and  pus  may  be  ejected.    It  is  surprising  how  ex- 
tensive the  disease  may  be  in  the  oesophagus  without  producing  much  pain 
or  great  discomfort,  except  in  swallowing.     The  intense  inflammation 
which  follows  the  swallowing  of  corrosives,  when  not  fatal,  gradually  sub- 
sides, and  often  leads  to  cicatricial  contraction  and  stricture. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  is  extremely 
unsatisfactory,  particularly  in  the  severer  forms.  The  slight  catarrhal 
cases  require  no  special  treatment.  When  the  dysphagia  is  intense  it  is 
best  not  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  feed  entirely  by  enemata.  Frag- 
ments of  ice  may  be  given,  and  as  the  pain  and  distress  subside,  demulcent 
drinks.    External  applications  of  cold  often  give  relief. 

A  chronic  form  of  oesophagitis  is  described,  but  it  results  usually  from 
the  prolonged  action  of  the  causes  which  produce  the  acute  form. 

Associated  with  chronic  heart  disease  and  more  frequently  with  the 
senile  and  the  cirrhotic  liver,  the  oesophageal  veins  may  be  enormously 
distended  and  varicose,  particularly  toward  the  stomach.  In  these  cases 
the  mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patient  has 
frequent  eructations  of  mucus.  Rupture  of  these  oesophageal  veins  may 
cause  fatal  haemorrhage.  Two  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred  in  my  ex- 
perience. 


11.  SPASM  OF  THE  CESOPHAGU8  {(Esaphoffismus). 

This  so-called  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  gullet  is  met  with  in  hysteri- 
cal patients  and  hypochondriacs,  also  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  and  especially 
hydrophobia.  It  is  sometimes  associated  also  with  the  lodgment  of 
foreign  bodies.  The  idiopathic  form  is  found  in  females  of  a  marked 
neurotic  habit,  but  may  also  occur  in  elderly  men.  It  may  be  pres- 
ent only  during  pregnancy.  Of  three  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  two  were  in  men,  one  a  hypochondriac  over  sixty  years  of 
age  who  for  many  months  had  taken  only  liquid  food,  and  with  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  a  spasm  which  accompanied  every  attempt  to  swidlow. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  bougie  passed  and  the  subsequent  history 
showed  the  true  nature  of  the  case.     The  patient  complains  of  inability  to 
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swallow  solid  food,  and  in  extreme  instances  even  liquids  are  rejected. 
The  attack  may  ccHne  on  abruptly,  and  be  associated  with  emotional  dis- 
turbances and  with  substernal  pain.  The  bougie,  when  passed,  may  be 
arrested  temporarily  at  the  seat  of  the  spasm,  which  gradually  yields,  or  it 
may  slip  through  without  the  slightest  eflfort.  The  condition  is  rarely  seri- 
ous.   Death  has  however  followed. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  particularly  in  young  persons  with 
marked  nervous  manifestations.  In  elderly  persons  oesophagismus  is  almost 
always  connected  with  h}^ochondriasis,  but  great  care  must  bo  taken  to 
exclude  cancer. 

In  some  cases  a  cure  is  at  once  effected  by  the  passage  of  a  bougie. 
The  general  neurotic  condition  also  requires  special  attention. 

Paralysis  of  the  oesojdiagus  scarcely  demands  separate  consideration. 
It  is  a  very  rare  condition,  due  most  often  to  central  disease,  particularly 
bulbar  paralysis.  It  may  be  peripheral  in  origin  as  in  diphtheritfc  paraly- 
sis. Occasionally  it  occurs  also  in  hysteria.  The  essential  symptom  is 
dysphagia. 


III.  STRICTURE  OF  THE  CE80PHAGU8. 

This  results  from :  (a)  Congenital  narrowing,  {b)  The  cicatricial  con- 
traction of  healed  ulcers,  usually  due  to  corrosive  poisons,  occasionally 
to  syphilis,  (c)  The  growth  of  tumors  in  the  walls,  as  in  the  so-called 
cancerous  stricture.  Occasionally  polypoid  tumors  projecting  from  the 
mucosa  produce  great  narrowing,  (d)  External  pressure  by  aneurism,  en- 
larged lymph  glands,  enlarged  th}Toid,  other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by 
pericardial  effusion. 

The  cicatricial  stricture  may  occur  anjrwhere  in  the  gullet,  and  in  ex- 
treme cases  may,  indeed,  involve  the  whole  tube,  but  in  a  majority  of  in- 
stances it  is  found  either  high  up  near  the  pharynx  or  low  down  toward 
the  stomach.  The  narrowing  may  be  extreme,  so  that  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  food  can  trickle  through,  or  the  obstruction  may  be  quite  slight. 
There  is  usually  no  difficulty  in  making  a  diagnosis  of  the  cicatricial  strict- 
ure, as  the  history  of  mechanical  injury  or  the  swallowing  of  a  corrosive 
fluid  makes  clear  the  nature  of  the  case.  When  the  stricture  is  low  down 
the  oesophagus  is  dilated  and  the  walls  are  usually  much  hypertrophied. 
When  it  is  high  in  the  gullet  the  food  is  usually  rejected  at  once,  whereas 
if  low  it  may  be  retained  and  a  considerable  quantity  collects  before  it  is 
regurgitated.  Any  doubt  as  to  its  hanng  reached  the  stomach  is  removed 
by  the  alkalinity  of  the  materials  ejected  and  the  absence  of  the  character- 
istic gastric  odor.  Auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  practised  and 
is  sometimes  of  service.  The  patient  takes  a  mouthful  of  water  and  the 
auscultator  listens  along  the  left  of  the  spine.  During  deglutition  at  the 
seat  of  the  stricture,  in  place  of  the  normal  oesophageal  bruit,  there  will  be 
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heard  a  loud  splashing,  gurgling  sound.    The  passage  of  the  oesophageal 
bougie  will  determine  more  accurately  the  locality.    Conical  bougies  at- 
tached to  a  flexible  whalebone  stem  are  the  most  satisfactory,  but  the 
gum-elastic  stomach  tube  may  be  used ;  a  large  one  should  be  tried  first 
The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  low  chair  with  the  head  well  thrown 
back.     The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  is  passed  far  into  the  pharynx,  ^ 
and  in  some  instances  this  procedure  alone  may  determine  the  presence  of 
a  new  growth.    The  bougie  is  passed  beside  the  finger  until  it  touches 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  then  along  it,  more  to  one  side  than  m 
the  middle  line,  and  so  gradually  pushed  into  the  gullet.    It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  passing  the  cricoid  cartilage  there  is  often  a  slight  ob- 
struction.   Great  gentleness  should  be  used,  as  it  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  the  bougie  has  been  passed  through  a  cancerous  ulcer  into  the 
mediastinum  or  through  a  diverticulum.     I  have  known  this  accident  to 
happen  twice — once  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  surgeon,  who  performed 
oesophagotomy  and  passed  the  tube,  as  he  thought,  into  the  stomach.    The 
post-mortem  on  the  next  day  showed  that  the  tube  had  entered  a  diverticu- 
lum and  through  it  the  left  pleura,  in  which  the  milk  injected  through 
the  tube  was  found.     In  the  other  instance  the  tube  passed  through  a 
cancerous  ulcer  into  the  lung,  which  was  adherent  and  inflamed.     For- 
tunately these  'accidents,  sometimes  unavoidable,  are  extremely  rare.     It 
is  well  always,  as  a  precautionary  measure  before  passing  the  bougie,  to 
examine  carefully  for  aneurism,  which  may  produce  all  the  symptoms  of 
organic  stricture.     In  cases  in  which  the  stricture  is  extreme  there  is  al- 
ways emaciation. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  good  so  long  as  the  stricture  is  dilatable. 
The  persistent  treatment  of  cicatricial  stricture  by  gradual  dilatation  is 
very  beneficial,  and  patients  improve  remarkably  under  this  method. 
When  extreme,  the  treatment  by  bougie  is  not  possible,  and  the  question 
of  oesophagotomy  or  gastrotomy  must  be  considered.  Rectal  alimentation 
should  be  employed  whenever  the  patient  is  unable  to  take  suflScient  food 
by  the  mouth. 


IV.  CANCER  OF  THE  (ESOPHAGUS. 

This  is  usually  epithelioma.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  disease,  and  oc- 
curs more  frequently  in  males  than  in  females.  The  common  situation  is 
in  the  upper  third  of  the  tube.  At  first  confined  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  cancer  gradually  increases  and  soon  ulcerates.  The  lumen  of 
the  tube  is  narrowed,  but  when  ulceration  is  extensive  in  the  later  stages 
the  stricture  may  be  less  marked.  Dilatation  of  the  tube  and  hjrpertrophy 
of  the  walls  usually  take  place  above  the  cancer.  The  cancerous  ulcer 
may  perforate  the  trachea  or  a  bronchus,  the  lung,  the  mediastinum,  the 
aorta  or  one  of  its  larger  branches,  the  pericardium,  or  it  may  erode  the 
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yertebral  column*  In  my  experience  perforation  of  the  lung  has  been  the 
most  frequent,  producing,  as  a  rule,  local  gangrene. 

Symptoms. — The  earliest  symptom  is  dysphagia,  which  is  progress- 
ive and  may  become  extreme,  so  that  the  patient  emaciates  rapidly.  Be- 
gurgitation  may  take  place  at  once ;  or,  if  the  cancer  is  situated  near  the 
stomach,  it  may  be  deferred  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  longer  if 
the  tube  is  much  dilated.  The  rejected  materials  may  be  mixed  with 
blood  and  may  contain  cancerous  fragments.  In  persons  over  fifty  years 
of  age  persistent  difficulty  in  swallowing  accompanied  by  rapid  emaciation 
usually  indicates  oesophageal  cancer.  The  cervical  lymph  glands  are  fre- 
quently enlarged  and  may  give  early  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble. 
Pain  may  be  persistent  or  is  present  only  when  food  is  taken.  In  certain 
instances  the  pain  is  very  great.  I  sa^  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
cesophagus  in  which  the  patient  gradually  became  emaciated,  but  had  no 
special  symptoms  to  call  attention  to  the  disease.  These  latent  cases  are, 
hovever,  very  rare. 

The  prognosis  is  hopeless,  and  the  patients  usually  bec(ftne  progressive- 
ly emaciated,  and  die  either  of  asthenia  or  sudden  perforation  of  the  ulcer. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  condition  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to 
exclude  pressure  from  without,  as  by  aneurism  or  other  tumor.  The 
history  enables  us  to  exclude  cicatricial  stricture  and  foreign  bodies.  The 
sound  may  be  passed  and  the  presence  of  the  stricture  determined.  As 
mention^  above,  great  care  should  be  exercised. 

Treatmejit. — In  most  cases  milk  and  liquids  can  be  swallowed,  but 
supplementary  nourishment  should  be  given  by  the  rectum.  It  may  be 
advisable  in  some  instances  to  pass  a  tube  into  the  stomach  and  attempt 
to  feed  in  this  way.  If  the  patient  is  willing  to  take  the  risk,  oesopha- 
gotomy  or  gastrotomy  may  be  performed  in  order  to  prolong  life. 


V.  RUPTURE  OF  THE  CESOPHAGUS. 

% 

This  may  occur  in  a  healthy  organ  as  a  result  of  prolonged  vomiting. 
Boerhaave  described  the  first  case  in  Baron  Wassennar,  who  "  broke  asun- 
der the  tube  of  the  cesophagus  near  the  diaphragm,  so  that,  after  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  the  elements  which  he  swallowed  passed,  together 
with  the  air,  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  he  expired  in  twenty-four 
hours."  Fitz  has  reported  a  case  and  has  analyzed  the  literature  on  the 
subject  up  to  1877.  The  accident  has  usually  occurred  during  vomiting 
after  a  full  meal  or  when  intoxicated.     It  is,  of  course,  invariably  fatal. 

Much  more  common  is  the  post-mortem  digestion  of  the  oesophagus, 
which  was  first  described  by  King,  of  Guy's  Hospital.  It  is  not  very 
infrequent.  In  one  instance  I  found  the  contents  of  the  stomach  in  the 
left  pleura.  The  erosion  is  in  the  posterior  wall,  and  may  be  of  consider- 
able extent. 
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VI.  DILATATIONS  AND  DIVERTICULA. 

Stenosis  of  the  gullet  is  followed  by  secondary  dilatation  of  the  tabe 
above  the  constriction  and  great  hypertrophy  of  the  walls.  Primary  dila- 
tation is  extremely  rare.  The  tube  may  attain  extraordinary  dimensions— 
30  cm.  in  circumference  in  Luschka's  case.  Begurgitation  of  food  is  the 
most  common  symptom.  There  may  also  be  difficulty  in  breathing  from 
pressure. 

Diverticula  are  of  two  forms :  (a)  Pressure  diverticula,  which  are  most 
common  at  the  junction  of  the  pharynx  and  gullet,  on  the  posterior  wall 
Owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscles  at  this  spot,  local  bulging  occurs,  which 
is  gradually  increased  by  tlie  pressure  of  food,  and  finally  forms  a  saccular . 
pouch,  (b)  The  traction  diverticula  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  near 
the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  result,  as  a  rule,  from  the  extension  of 
inflammation  from  the  lymph  glands  with  adhesion  and  subsequent  cica- 
tricial contraction,  by  which  the  wall  of  the  gullet  is  drawn  out. 


VI.  DISEASES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

I.  METHODS  OF  CLINICAL  EXAMINATION. 

The  stomach  normally  occupies  the  left  upper  quadrant  of  the  abdo- 
men, one  quarter  of  the  organ  only  lying  to  the  right  of  the  median 
line ;  it  is  bordered  above  by  the  diaphragm,  and  liver,  below  by  the 
intestine  and  transverse  colon ;  on  the  left  it  reaches  the  spleen,  and  on 
the  right  it  touches  the  gall-bladder;  anteriorly  it  lies  against  the  ribs 
and  the  abdominal  wall.  The  longitudinal  axis  extends  from  the  left 
above  downward  and  backward  to  the  riglit. 

The  cardiac  orifice  is  about  opposite  the  sternal  border  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  left  costal  cartilage.  The  highest  point  of  the  fundus  reaches 
the  level  of  the  fifth  rib,  or  even  that  of  the  fourth  interspace,  while  the 
lowest  point  is  3  or  4  cm.  above  the  navel.  The  pylorus  lies  on  a  level 
with  the  tip  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  at  a  point  midway  between  the  right 
sternal  and  parasternal  lines ;  it  is  normally  covered  by  the  left  lobe  of 
the  liver.  With  the  stomach  moderately  filled  with  air  the  upper  limit  of 
resonance  reaches  the  fifth  interspace  in  the  left  mammary  line,  while  the 
lower  limit  is  several  cm.  above  the  navel. 

The  greatest  vertical  diameter  of  gastric  resonance  varies,  according 
to  Pacanowski,  from  10  to  14  cm.  in  the  male,  and  is  about  10  cm.  in  the 
female. 

Methods  for  determining  the  Position  and  Size  of  the  Stomaeh. — 

(1)  Inflation  by  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.     Dissolve  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  each  separately  in  as  small  a  quantity  of  water  as  possible. 
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and  let  the    patient    drink    the    one    solution    immediately  after  the 
other. 

(2)  Inflation  by  means  of  a  bulb-syringe  apparatus  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  a  stomach  tube  already  introduced. 

(3)  As  a  makeshift  the  patient  may  be  given  250  to  500  c.  c.  of  water 
on  an  empty  stomach  in  divided  doses  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  stomach 
determined  by  percussion  after  each  drink.  The  normal  stomach  sinks 
gradually  to  a  point  a  little  above  the  navel,  while  the  dilated  and  atonic 
stomach  falls  rapidly  to  a  much  lower  leveL 

The  first  method  is  the  simplest  and  most  practical,  and  is  generally 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  physical  examination ;  the  tube  is  not  intro- 
duced until  the  test-meal  has  been  given.  The  method  has  the  objection 
that  the  amount  of  air  introduced  cannot  be  so  well  regulated  and  that 
one  may  not  in  a  given  case  fill  the  stomach  to  the  entire  capacity,  while 
occasionally  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  cardia  and  pylorus  may  give 
the  patient  for  a  time  some  discomfort 

Auscultation  of  the  Deglutatory  Murmurs.— On  listening  at  the  tip 
of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  as  the  patient  swallows  a  mouthful  of  water  one 
hears  normally  two  murmurs.  (1)  The  primary  murmur  is  heard  syn- 
chronously with  the  act  of  deglutition  and  sounds  as  if  water  were  in- 
jected into  a  space  containing  air..  (2)  The  secondary  murmur  is  heard 
up  to  twelve  seconds  later  and  is  a  coarser  gurgling  sound.  It  is  well 
while  listening  to  place  one  hand  on  the  trachea,  as  the  first  murmur  may 
be  absent  In  oesophageal  and  cardiac  stenosis  the  second  sound  is  de- 
layed and  altered  in  character. 

The  following  description  of  methods  is  merely  a  rough  summary. 
For  fuller  particulars  see  the  works  of  Ewald,  Boas,  Leo,  Wesener,  etc. 

Examination  of  the  Contents  of  the  Stomach. — Various  forms  of  test- 
meals  have  been  proposed.  The  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  is  that 
of  Ewald.  His  teat  breakfast  {Proiefruhstilck)  consists  of  one  roll 
(  Brbdchen) — about  thirty  grammes  of  white  bread — and  one  glass  of  water 
or  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar.  One  hour  later  the  contents  are 
to  be  expressed. 

The  contents  should  not  be  more  than  20  to  40  c.  c.  The  filtrate 
should  be  a  clear  yellow  or  yellowish-brown  fluid.  The  fluid  should  con- 
tain free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  it  should  not  contain  sufficient  lactic  acid  to 
be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  tests.  Pepsin  and  pepsinogen,  the  curdling 
ferment  and  its  zymogen,  should  be  present. 

Albuminoids  should  be  almost  entirely  converted  into  peptones ;  pro- 
peptones,  if  present  at  all,  should  be  recognizable  only  in  traces.  Starches 
should  be  so  far  converted  into  achroodextrin,  dextrose,  or  maltose  that 
the  reaction  for  starch  or  erythrodextrin  with  Lugol's  solution  should  be 
no  longer  present. 

Chemical  Examination  of  the  Gfastrio  Contents. 

(1)  Acidity  may  be  determined  by  litmus  paper. 
23 
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(2)  Presence  of  Free  Acid. — (a)  Tropseolin  0.  0.  The  brownish- 
yellow  color  of  the  alcoholic  solution  is  turned  by  the  addition  of  a  fluid 
containing  free  acid  to  a  deep  mahogany  brown  or  brown-red  or  deep 
red,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid.  This  is  most  commonly  used 
as  tropaeolin  paper — strips  of  filter  paper  soaked  for  some  time  in  an  alco- 
holic solution.  The  paper  must  not  be  kept  too  long.  It  is  best  to  make 
up  a  new  quantity  monthly  at  least. 

{b)  Congo  red.  Solutions  of  Congo  red  of  a  brick-red  color  are  turned 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  fluid  containing  pure  acid.  This  is  best  used  as 
Congo  paper,  which  is  a  very  delicate  reagent,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
satisfactory.  Many  other  reagents  have  been  used  (methyl  violet,  fuch- 
sin,  malachite  green,  benzopurpurin),  but  the  two  above-mentioned  tests 
are  probably  as  satisfactory  as  any. 

(3)  Presence  of  Free  HCL — The  best  and  simplest  test  is  that  of  Giinz- 
burg :  Phloroglucin,  2 ;  vanillin,  1 ;  absolute  alcohol,  30.  To  a  drop  of 
the  gastric  contents  (better  filtered)  add  a  similar  quantity  of  the  reagent 
on  a  porcelain  plate.  On  evaporation  gradually  to  dryness  over  a  flame,  a 
beautiful  rose-red  color  begins  to  appear  at  the  edges  if  HCl  is  present 
This  is  merely  a  test  for  a  free  mineral  acid,  but  HCl  is  the  only  one  pres- 
ent in  the  gastric  juice. 

(4)  Presence  of  Lactic  Acid, — The  best  test  is  that  of  TJffelmann. 
Add  1  to  2  drops  of  tinctura  ferri  chloridi  to  10  to  20  c.  c.  of  a  5-per- 
cent solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  dilute  with  water  till  it  assumes  en 
amethyst-blue  color.  On  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solation  con- 
taining lactic  acid  to  about  1  c.  c.  of  this  solution  the  color  changes  to  a 
clear  lemon-yellow.  The  test  may  be  simulated  in  the  presence  of  phos- 
phates, mineral  acids  in  concentration,  grape  sugar,  alcohol,  etc. ;  hence 
in  cases  of  doubt  it  is  always  prudent  to  shake  20  c.  c.  of  gastric  jnice  with 
10  c.  c.  of  ether  tliree  times  and  then  evaporate  the  ether  to  drjmess  over  a 
water  bath.  To  the  ether  residue,  which  contains  any  lactic  acid  present, 
add  several  drops  of  water.  On  the  addition  to  this  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  the  reagent  a  reliable  test  for  lactic  acid  may  be  obtairted. 

(5)  Butyric  acid  gives  with  Uffelmann's  reagent  a  result  very  similar 
to  that  witli  lactic  acid.  The  color  is,  however,  more  brownish.  The 
odor  is  sufficient  endence  of  its  presence  for  practical  purposes,  which  is 
also  tnie  of 

(6)  Acetic  Acid, 

Quantitative  Tests. — (a)  Test  for  the  total  acidity.  This  test  is  prac- 
tically a  test  for  the  HCl,  where  this  is  present  to  any  extent,  as,  under 
these  circumstances,  other  acids  are  present  usually  in  unappreciable  quan- 
tities. To  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  filtered  gastric  contents,  a  one-tenth  normal 
solution  of  sodic  hydrate  is  added  from  a  burette  till  neutralization.  This 
point  can  be  determined  by  adding  a  drop  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  phe- 
nolphthalein  to  the  gastric  juice.  The  solution  remains  colorless  in  acid  or 
neutral  solution,  but  turns  red  in  alkaline.    This  test  estimates  not  only  the 
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free  HCl,  but  that  in  combination.  Normally  4  to  6  to  6*5  of  the  one-tenth 
solution  is  required.    Each  c.  c.  of  this  one-tenth  solution  =  -003646  HCl. 

(b)  Test  for  Free  HCl. — If  one  desires  to  estimate  more  accurately  the 
free  HCl,  the  simplest  method  is  Boas's  modification  of  that  of  Mintz. 
From  10  c.  c.  of  the  gastric  contents  all  organic  acids  are  removed  by 
shaking  with  100  c.  c.  of  ether,  and  then  the  test  performed  as  above  until 
Congo  shows  no  longer  a  grayish-blue  discoloration. 

Quantitative  tests  for  organic  acids  are  complicated  and  in  practice 
unnecessary. 

Tests  for  Pepsin  and  Curdling  Ferment  and  their  Zymogens, — In  the 
presence  of  free  HCl  it  is  unnecessary  to  examine  for  these  elements,  as 
they  may  be  safely  assumed  to  be  present. 

(1)  Test  for  Pepsin  and  Pepsinogen, — (a)  In  presence  of  HCl  the 
presence  of  pepsin  may  be  determined  by  adding  to  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  gas- 
tric contents  a  small  piece  of  egg  albumen  and  observing  digestion  at  37** 
to  40°  during  several  hours. 

(ft)  In  the  absence  of  HCl,  pepsinogen  alone  is  found.  Add  to  10  c.  c. 
of  the  filtered  gastric  contents  1  to  2  drops  of  a  25  per  cent  HCl  solution ; 
add,  as  before,  a  small  shaving  of  egg  albumen,  and  see  if  it  is  dissolved. 
The  HCl  turns  the  pepsinogen  into  pepsin. 

(2)  Test  for  the  Curdling  Ferment  and  its  Zymogen, — {a)  Test  for  the 
curdling  ferment  Neutralize  exactly  5  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  filtered  gastric 
contents  with  one  tenth  normal  NaOH  solution  and  mix  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  neutral  or  amphoteric  milk.  If  the  ferment  is  present  curd- 
ling will  occur  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  at  37°  to  40°.  One  may 
proceed  more  simply  by  adding  3  to  5  drops  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice 
to  10  c.  c.  of  milk,  when  curdling  will  occur  as  above. 

{b)  Test  for  the  zymogen.  To  10  c.  c.  of  filtered  gastric  juice  add 
CaOjH,  till  slightly  alkaline.  This  sets  the  zymogen  free,  and,  on  mixing 
with  an  eqftal  quantity  of  milk,  coagulation  will  occur  as  above. 

These  tests  are  of  much  value  in  the  absence  of  HCl  to  determine  the 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane.  For  HCl  alone  may  be  absent  for  a 
greater  or  less  length  of  time  from  various  nervous  causes,  while  the  ab- 
sence of  pepsin  and  its  curdling  ferment  at  the  same  time  would  suggest  a 
serious  impairment  of  the  secretory  functions. 

Tests  for  the  condition  of  the  albuminoids  in  digestion  are  complicated, 
and  not  necessary  in  an  ordinary  clinical  examination  (directions  can  be 
found  in  the  books  of  Ewald,  Boas,  Leo,  von  Jacksch,  Wesener,  etc.). 

Tests  for  the  Condition  of  the  Starch. — If,  after  an  hour  of  digestion, 
the  addition  of  a  drop  of  Lugol's  solution  to  the  filtered  gastric  juice  is 
followed  by  the  reaction  for  starch  (blue)  or  erythrodextrin  (purple),  v.-e 
may  know  that  the  digestion  of  starch  has  been  hindered.  This  is  usually 
due  to  a  hyperacidity. 

Tests  for  the  Motive  Power  of  the  Stomach. — There  are  various  meth- 
ods, but  practically  perfectly  good  results  can  be  obtained  by  observation 
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of  the  amount  of  fluid  obtained  after  a  test  breakfast.  More  than  40  c  c. 
is  a  sure  indication  of  motor  insufficiency.  Large  quantities  are  always 
suggestive  of  dilatation. 

Test  for  the  Absorptive  Power  of  the  Stomach. — Kali  iodidi  (pure),  02 
gramme,  is  taken  in  a  perfectly  clean  capsule  when  the  stomach  is  emp^'. 
The  sputa,  tested  every  two  or  three  minutes  with  starch  and  UNO,,  give 
the  blue  reaction  inside  of  fifteen  minutes  in  normal  cases.  The  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  this  test  are,  however,  of  little  value. 


11.    ACUTE   GASTRITIS 

{Simple  Gastritis;  Acute  Ocmlric  Catarrh;  Acute  Dyspepsia), 

Etiology. — ^Acute  gastric  catarrh,  one  of  the  most  common  of  com- 
plaints, occurs  at  all  ages,  and  is  usually  traceable  to  errors  in  diet.  It 
may  follow  the  ingestion  of  more  food  than  the  stomach  can  digest,  or  it 
may  result  from  taking  unsuitable  articles,  which  either  themselves  irritate 
the  mucosa  or,  remaining  undigested,  decompose,  and  so  excite  an  acute 
dyspepsia.  A  frequent  cause  is  the  taking  of  food  which  has  begun  to 
decompose,  particularly  in  hot  weather.  In  children  these  fermentative 
processes  are  very  apt  to  excite  acute  catarrh  of  the  bowels  as  well.  An- 
other very  common  cause  is  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  and  the  acute  gastritis 
which  follows  a  drinking-bout  is  one  of  the  most  typical  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  tendency  to  acute  indigestion  varies  very  much  in  different 
individuals,  and  indeed  in  families.  We  recognize  this  in  using  the  ex- 
pressions a  "  delicate  stomacli  '  and  a  "  strong  stomach."  Gouty  persons 
are  generally  thought  to  be  more  disposed  to  acute  dyspepsia  than  others. 
Acute  catarrh  of  the  stomach  occurs  at  the  outset  of  many  of  the  infec- 
tious fevers. 

Lebcrt  described  a  special  infectious  form  of  gastric  catarrh,  occurring 
in  epidemic  form,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  mild  typhoid  fever  by 
the  absence  of  rose  spots  and  swelling  of  the  spleen.  Many  practitioners 
still  adhere  to  the  belief  that  there  is  a  form  of  gastric  fever y  but  the  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  is  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  certainly  a  great 
majority  of  all  cases  in  this  country  are  examples  of  mild  typhoid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Beaumont's  study  of  St.  Martin's  stomach 
showed  that  in  acute  catarrh  the  mucous  membrane  is  reddened  and 
swollen,  less  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and  mucus  covers  the  surface. 
Slight  haemorrhages  may  occur  or  even  small  erosions.  The  submncosa 
may  be  somewhat  oedeniatous.  Microscopically  the  changes  are  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  mucous  and  peptic  cells,  which  are  swollen  and  more 
granular,  and  there  is  an  infiltration  of  the  intertubular  tissue  with  leuco- 
cytos. 

Symptoms. — In  mild  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  clight  "  in- 
digestion " — uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  abdomen,  headache,  depression. 
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nausea,  eructaidons,  and  vomiting,  which  usually  gives  relief.  The  tongue 
is  heavily  coated  and  the  saliva  is  increased.  In  children,  there  are  intes- 
tinal symptoms — diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains.  The  pulse  may  be  slightly 
increased,  but  in  some  instances  is  less  frequent  than  normal ;  there  is 
usually  no  fever.  The  duration  is  rarely  more  than  twenty-four  hours. 
In  the  severer  forms  the  attack  may  set  in  with  a  chill  and  febrile  reac- 
tion, in  which  the  temperature  rises  to  102°  or  103**.  The  tongue  is 
furred,  the  breath  heavy,  and  vomiting  is  frequent.  The  ejected  sub- 
stances, at  first  mixed  with  food,  subsequently  contain  much  mucus  and 
bile-stained  fluids.  There  may  be  constipation,  but  very  often  there  is 
diarrhcBa.  The  urine  presents  the  usual  febrile  characteristics,  and  there 
is  a  heavy  deposit  of  urates.  The  abdomen  may  be  somewhat  distended 
and  slightly  tender  in  the  epigastric  region.  Herpes  may  appear  on  the 
lips.  The  attack  may  last  from  one  to  three  days,  and  occasionally 
longer.  The  examination  of  the  vomitus  shows,  as  a  rule,  absence  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid,  presence  of  lactic  and  fatty  acids,  and  marked  increase 
in  the  mucus. 

Diagnosis. — The  ordinary  afebrile  gastric  catarrh  is  readily  recog- 
nized. The  acute  febrile  form  is  so  similar  to  the  initial  symptoms  of 
many  of  the  infectious  diseases  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  day  or  two  to 
make  a  definite  diagnosis,  particularly  in  the  cases  which  have  come  on, 
so  to  speak,  spontaneously  and  independently  of  an  error  in  diet.  Some 
of  these  resemble  closely  an  acute  infection ;  the  symptoms  may  be  very 
intense,  and  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  attack  sets  in  with  severe 
headache  and  delirium  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  meningitis.  When 
the  abdominal  pains  are  intense  the  attack  may  be  confounded  with  gall- 
stone colic.  In  discriminating  between  acute  febrile  gastritis  and  the 
abortive  forms  of  typhoid  fever  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
former  the  temperature  rises  abruptly,  the  remissions  are  slighter,  and  the 
drop  is  more  sudden.  The  initial  bronchitis,  the  well-marked  splenic 
enlargement,  and  the  rose  spots  are  not  present  It  is  a  very  common 
error  to  class  under  gastric  fever  the  mild  forms  of  the  various  infectious 
disorders. 

Treatment. — Mild  cases  recover  spontaneously  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  require  no  treatment  other  than  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  children  or  of 
blue  mass  in  adults.  In  the  severer  forms,  if  there  is  much  distress  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  the  vomiting  should  be  promoted  by  warm  water 
or  the  simple  emetics.  A  full  dose  of  calomel,  eight  to  ten  grains,  should 
be  given,  and  followed  the  next  morning  by  a  dose  of  Ilunyadi-Janos  or 
Carlsbad  water.  If  there  is  eructation  of  acid  fluid,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
and  bismuth  may  be  given.  The  stomach  should  have,  if  possible,  abso- 
lute rest,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  strong  persons,  particularly 
in  those  addicted  to  alcohol,  to  cut  off  all  food  for  a  day  or  two.  The  pa- 
tient may  be  allowed  soda  water  and  ice  freely.  It  is  well  not  to  attempt 
to  check  the  vomiting  unless  it  is  excessive  and  protracted.     Recovery  is 
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usually  complete,  though  repeated  attacks  may  lead  to  subacute  gastritis 
or  to  the  establishment  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

Phlegmonous  Gastritis ;  Acute  Suppurative  Gastritis.— This  is  an  ex- 
cessively rare  disease,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  suppurative  pro- 
cesses in  the  submucosa.  The  affection  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women.  The  cause  is  seldom  obvious.  It  has  been  met  with  as  an  idio- 
pathic affection,  but  it  has  occurred  also  in  puerperal  fever  and  other  sep- 
tic processes,  and  has  occasionally  followed  trauma.  Anatomically  there 
appear  to  be  two  forms,  a  diffuse  purulent  infiltration  and  a  localized  ab- 
scess formation,  in  which  case  the  tumor  may  reach  the  size  of  an  egg^  and 
may  burst  into  the  stomach  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  st/mptorns  are  variable.  There  are  usually  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
fever,  dry  tongue,  and  symptoms  of  a  severe  infective  process,  delirium 
and  coma  preceding  death.  Jaundice  has  been  met  with  in  some  in- 
stances. Occasionally,  when  the  abscess  tumor  is  large,  it  has  been  felt 
externallv,  in  one  case  forming  a  mass  as  large  as  two  fists.  There  are  in- 
stances which  run  a  more  chronic  course,  with  pains  in  the  abdomen, 
fever,  and  chills. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  possible,  even  when  with  abscess  rupture  oc- 
curs, and  the  pus  is  vomited,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  differentiate  this  con- 
dition from  an  abscess  perforating  into  the  stomach  from  without.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  Chvostek  made  the  diagnosis  in  one  of  his  cases. 

Toxic  Gastritis. — This  most  intense  form  of  inflammation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  excited  by  the  swaUowing  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  strong 
alkalies,  or  by  such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  corrosive  sublimate,  ammonia, 
arsenic,  etc.  In  the  non-corrosive  poisons,  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic, 
and  antimony,  the  process  consists  of  an  acute  degeneration  of  the  gland- 
ular elements,  and  haemorrhage.  In  the  powerful  concentrated  poisons 
the  mucous  membrane  is  extensively  destroyed,  and  may  be  converted  into 
a  brownish-black  eschar.  In  the  less  severe  grades  there  may  be  areas  of 
necrosis  surrounded  by  inflammatory  reaction,  while  the  submucosa  is 
haemorrhagic  and  infiltrated.  The  process  is  of  course  more  intense  at 
the  fundus,  but  the  active  peristalsis  may  drive  the  poison  through  the 
pylorus  into  the  intestine. 

The  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach, 
salivation,  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  constant  vomiting,  the  vom- 
ited materials  being  bloody  and  sometimes  containing  portions  of  tho 
mucous  membrane.  The  abdomen  is  tender,  distended,  and  painful  on 
pressure.  In  the  most  acute  cases  symptoms  of  collapse  supervene ;  tho 
pulse  is  weak,  the  skin  pale  and  covered  with  sweat ;  there  is  restlessness, 
and  sometimes  convulsions.  There  may  be  albumen  or  blood  in  the  urine, 
and  petechiaB  may  develop  on  the  skin.  When  the  poison  is  less  intense, 
the  sloughs  may  separate,  leaving  ulcers,  which  too  often  lead,  in  tho 
oesophagus,  to  stricture,  and  in  the  stomach  to  chronic  atrophy,  and  finally 
to  death  from  exhaustion. 
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The  diagnosis  of  toxic  gastritis  is  usually  easy,  as  inspection  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx  shows,  in  many  instances,  corrosive  effects,  while  the 
examination  of  the  vomit  may  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison. 

In  poisoning  by  acids,  magnesia  should  be  administered  in  milk  or 
with  egg  albumen.  When  strong  alkalies  have  been  taken,  the  dilute  acids 
should  be  administered.  For  the  severe  inflammation  which  follows  the 
swallowing  of  the  stronger  poisons  palliative  treatment  is  alone  available, 
and  morphia  may  be  freely  employed  to  allay  the  pain. 

Diphtheritic  or  Membranous  Gastritis. — This  condition  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  diphtheria,  but  more  commonly  as  a  secondary  process  in 
typhus  or  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  pyaemia,  small-pox,  and  occasionally 
in  debilitated  children.  An  instance  of  it  came  under  my  notice  in  pneu- 
monia. The  exudation  may  be  extensive  and  uniform  or  in  patches. 
The  condition  is  not  recognizable  during  life. 

Mycotic  and  Parasitic  Gastritis. — It  occasionally  happens  that  fungi 
develop  in  the  stomach  and  excite  inflammation.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable cases  of  the  kind  is  that  reported  by  Kundrat,  in  which  the 
favus  fungus  developed  in  the  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  cancer  and  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach  the  sarcinsB  and  yeast  fungi 
probably  aid  in  maintaining  the  chronic  gastritis.  As  a  rule,  the  gastric 
juice  is  capable  of  killing  the  ordinary  bacteria.  Orth  states  that  the 
anthrax  bacilli,  in  certain  cases,  produce  swelling  of  the  mucosa  and  ulcer- 
ation. Klebs  has  described  a  bacillus  gastricus  which  develops  in  the 
tubules  and  produces  numerous  spores,  and  Eug.  Fraenkel  has  reported  a 
case  of  acute  emphysematous  gastritis  probably  of  mycotic  origin.  The 
larvae  of  certain  insects  may  excite  gastritis,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by 
Gerhardt,  Meschede,  and  others.  In  rare  instances  tuberculosis  and  syphi- 
lis attack  the  gastric  mucosa. 


III.  CHRONIC  GASTRITIS 

{Chronic  Catarrh  of  the  Stomach ;  Chronic  Dyspepsia), 

Definition. — A  condition  of  disturbed  digestion  associated  with  in- 
creased mucus  formation,  qualitative  or  quantitative  changes  in  the  gastric 
juico,  enfeeblement  of  the  muscular  coats,  so  that  the  food  is  retained  for 
an  abnormal  time  in  the  stomach ;  and,  finally,  with  alterations  in  the 
structure  of  the  mucosa. 

Etiology. — The  causes  of  chronic  gastritis  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Dietetic.  The  use  of  unsuitable  or  improperly  prepared  food. 
Tlie  persistent  use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  such  as  very  fat  substances 
or  foods  containing  too  much  of  the  carbohydrates.  The  use  in  excess  of 
tea  or  coffee,  and,  above  all,  alcohol  in  its  various  forms.  Under  thi^  head- 
ing, too,  may  be  mentioned  the  habits  of  eating  at  irregular  hours  or  too 
rapidly  and  imperfectly  chewing  the  food.    A  common  cause  of  chronic 
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catarrh  is  drinking  too  freely  of  ice- water  during  meals,  a  practiee  which 
plays  no  small  part  in  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia  in  America.  Another 
frequent  cause  is  the  abuse  of  tobacco.  (2)  Constitutional  causes.  Ansmia, 
chlorosis,  chronic  tuberculosis,  gout,  diabetes,  and  Bright^s  disease  are 
often  associated  with  chronic  gastric  catarrh.  (3)  Local  conditions :  (a)  of 
the  stomach,  as  in  cancer,  ulcer  and  dilatation,  which  are  invariably  ac- 
companied by  catarrh;  {b)  coi^ditions  of  the  portal  circulation,  causing 
chronic  engorgement  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  in  cirrhosis,  chronic 
heart  disease,  and  certain  chronic  lung  affections. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Anatomically  two  fonns  of  chronic  gastritis 
may  be  recognized,  the  simple  and  the  sclerotic. 

(a)  Simple  Chronio  Gastritis. — The  organ  is  usually  enlarged,  the 
mucous  membrane  pale  gray  in  color,  and  covered  with  closely  adherent, 
tenacious  mucus.  The  veins  are  large,  patches  of  ecchymosis  are  not  in- 
frequently seen,  and  in  the  chronic  catarrh  of  portal  obstruction  and  of 
chronic  heart  disease  small  hsemorrhagic  erosions.  Toward  the  pylorus 
the  mucosa  is  not  infrequently  irregularly  pigmented,  and  presents  a 
rough,  wrinkled,  mammillated  surface,  the  etat  mammeloni  of  the  French, 
a  condition  which  may  sometLmes  be  so  prominent  that  writers  have  de- 
scribed it  as  gastritis  polyposa.  The  membrane  may  be  thinner  than 
normal,  and  much  firmer,  tearing  less  readily  with  the  finger-nail.  Ewald 
thus  describes  the  histological  changes :  The  minute  anatomy  shows  the 
picture  of  a  parenchymatous  and  an  interstitial  inflammation.  The  gland 
cells  are  in  part  eroded  or  show  cloudy  granular  swelling  or  atrophy. 
The  distinction  between  the  "haupt "  and  "beleg*'  cells  cannot  be  recog- 
nized, and  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  pyloric  region,  the  tubes 
have  lost  their  regular  form  and  show  in  many  places  an  atypical  branch- 
ing, like  the  fingers  of  a  glove.  Individual  glands  are  cut  off  toward  the 
fundus,  but  appear  at  the  border  of  the  submucosa  as  cysts,  partly  empty, 
with  a  smooth  membrane,  partly  filled  with  remnants  of  hyaline  and  re- 
fractile  epithelium.  An  abundant  small-celled  infiltration  presses  apart 
the  tubules  and  is  particularly  marked  toward  the  surface  of  the  mucosa, 
and  from  the  submucosa  extensi<)ns  of  the  connective  tissue  may  be  seen 
passing  between  the  glands.  The  mucoid  transformation  of  the  cells  of 
the  tubules  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  process  and  may  extend  to  the  very 
fundus  of  the  glands. 

{b)  Sclerotic  Gastritis. — As  a  final  result  of  the  parenchymatous  and 
interstitial  chan<res  the  mucous  membrane  may  undergo  complete  atrophy, 
so  that  but  few  traces  of  secreting  substance  remain.  There  appear  to 
be  two  forms  of  this  sclen>tio  atrophy — i.^no  with  thinning  of  the  coats  of 
the  stomach, />/iMK>tM  ventrirr(!i\  -dml  a  Retention  or  even  increase  of  the 
size  of  the  oraran ;  the  other  with  enornn.ius  thickening  of  the  coats  and 
jnvat  rediKtiou  iu  the  volume  of  the  orsran,  the  condition  which  is 
usuallv  des^.Tilxni  as  cirrho;<is  ventrirvJi.  Extreme  atn^phy  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  stomach  has  been  carefully  studied  by  Fenwick, 
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Ewald,  and  others,  and  we  now  recognize  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
such  destruction  and  degeneration  of  the  glandular  elements  by  a  pro- 
gressive development  of  interstitial  tissue  that  ultimately  scarcely  a  trace 
of  secreting  tissue  remains.  In  a  characteristic  case,  studied  by  Henry  and 
myself,*  the  greater  portion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
converted  into  a  perfectly  smooth,  cuticular  structure,  showing  no  trace 
whatever  of  glandular  elements,  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cularis  mucosae,  and  here  and  there  formation  of  cysts.  In  the  other  form, 
with  identical  atrophy  and  cyst  formation,  there  is  enormous  increase  in 
the  connective  tissue,  and  the  stomach  may  be  so  contracted  that  it  does 
not  hold  more  than  a  couple  of  ounces.  The  walls  may  measure  from 
two  to  three  centimetres ;  the  greatest  increase  in  thickness  is  in  the  sub- 
mucosa,  but  the  hypertrophy  also  extends  to  the  muscular  layers.  While 
one  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  all  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  stomach  rep- 
resent a  final  stage  in  the  history  of  a  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  true  that  in 
most  cases  the  process  is  associated  with  atrophy  of  the  gastric  mucosa, 
while  the  history  indicates  the  existence  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

SjrniptomB. — The  affection  persists  for  an  indefinite  period,  and,  as 
is  the  case  with  most  chronic  diseases,  changes  from  time  to  time.  The 
appetite  is  variable,  sometimes  greatly  impaired,  at  others  very  good. 
Among  early  symptoms  are  feelings  of  distress  or  oppression  after  eating, 
which  may  become  aggravated  and  amount  to  actual  pain.  When  the 
stomach  is  empty  there  may  also  be  a  painful  feeling.  The  pain  differs  in 
different  cases,  and  may  be  trifling  or  of  extreme  severity.  When  local- 
ized and  felt  beneath  the  sternum  or  in  the  prsecordial  region  it  is  known 
as  heart-bum  or  sometimes  cardialgia.  There  is  pain  on  pressure  over 
the  stomach,  usually  diffuse  and  not  severe.  The  tongue  is  coated,  and 
the  patient  complains  of  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  The  tip  and  margin 
of  the  tongue  are  very  often  red.  Associated  with  this  catarrhal  stomati- 
tis there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  salivary  and  pharyngeal  secretions. 
]S^ausea  is  an  early  symptom,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  the  morn- 
ing hours.  It  is  not,  however,  nearly  so  constant  a  symptom  in  chronic 
gastritis  as  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and  in  mild  grades  of  the  affec- 
tion it  may  not  occur  at  all.  Eructation  of  gas,  which  may  continue  for 
some  hours  after  taking  food,  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  cases  of  so- 
called  flatulent  dyspepsia,  and  there  may  be  marked  distension  of  the 
intestines.  With  the  gas,  bitter  fluids  may  be  brought  up.  In  other  in- 
stances a  clear  watery  fluid  is  ejected  (pyrosis  or  water-brash).  The  vom- 
iting does  not  often  occur  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  but  either  imme- 
diately after  eating  or  an  hour  or  two  later.  The  vomitus  consists  of  food 
in  various  stages  of  digestion  and  slimy  mucus,  and  the  chemical  examina- 
tion shows  the  presence  of  abnormal  acids,  such  as  butyric,  or  even  acetic,  in 
addition  to  lactic  acid,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid,  if  indeed  it  is  present. 


♦  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1886. 
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is  much  reduced  in  quantity.  The  digestion  may  be  mnch  delayed,  and 
on  washing  oat  the  stomach  as  late  as  seven  hours  after  eadng.  portions 
of  food  are  still  present.  The  prolonged  retention  favors  decompodtionf 
the  stomach  becomes  distended  with  gas,  and  this,  with  the  chronic 
catarrh,  may  induce  gradually  an  atony  of  the  muscular  walls.  The  ab- 
sorption is  slow,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  given  in  capsules,  which  should 
normally  reach  the  saliva  within  fifteen  minutes,  may  not  be  evident  for 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

Constipation  b  usually  present,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  diarrhoea, 
and  undigested  food  passes  rapidly  through  the  bowels.  The  urine  is 
often  scanty,  high-colored,  and  deposits  a  heavy  sediment  of  urates. 

Of  other  symptoms  headache  is  common,  and  the  patient  feels  con- 
stantly out  of  sorts,  indisposed  for  exertion,  and  low-spirited.  In  aggra- 
vated cases  melancholia  may  develop.  Trousseau  called  attention  to  the 
occurrence  of  vertigo,  a  marked  feature  in  certain  cases.  The  pulse  is 
small,  sometimes  slow,  and  there  may  be  palpitation  of  the  heart  Fever 
does  not  occur.  Cough  is  sometimes  present,  but  the  so-called  stomach 
cough  of  chronic  dyspeptics  is  in  all  probability  dependent  upon  pharyn- 
geal irritation. 

The  symptoms  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
with  or  without  contraction  of  the  organ,  are  very  complex,  and  cannot  be 
said  to  present  a  uniform  picture.  The  majority  of  the  cases  present  the 
symptoms  of  an  aggravated  chronic  dyspepsia,  often  of  such  severity  that 
cancer  is  suspected.  In  one  of  the  cases  which  I  examined  the  persistent 
distress  after  eating,  the  vomiting,  and  thj  gradual  loss  of  i9esh  and 
strength,  very  natuRilly  lei  to  this  diagnosis,  but  the  duration  of  the 
disease  far  excee«ied  tliat  of  ordinary  carcinoma.  In  the  cirrhotic  form 
the  tum<^r  mass  may  sometimes  be  felt.  In  atrophy  of  the  stomach, 
whether  acs<x.*iate<l  with  cirrhosis  or  not,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that 
of  pernicious  anaemia.  As  early  as  1860,  Flint  called  attention  to  this 
coiinei.'tioii  between  atrophy  of  the  gastric  tubules  and  anaemia,  an  obser- 
vation wlii<.'h  Fen  wick  and  others  have  amply  confirmed. 

Diagnoeis. — The  use  of  the  stomach-tube  and  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  obtained  in  this  way  have  given  us 
special  information  with  reference  to  the  various  forms  of  gastritis  and 
the  modes  ot  differentiating  them.  The  soft-rubber  stomach-tube,  pro- 
vided with  a  funnel-shapeiJ  dilatation,  is  the  most  satisfactory  to  use,  as 
it  is  very  reaJily  passe<l,  and  if  used  by  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  cause 
damage.  It  should  be  open  at  the  end  and  possess  one  or  two  lateral 
openings. 

Ewald  distinguishes  three  forms  of  chronic  gastritis :  (1)  Simple  gas- 
tritis: (2)  mucous  (schleifiiuje)  gastritis;  (3)  atrophy. 

In  (I)  the  fasting  stomach  contains  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  slimy 
fluid,  while  after  the  test  breakfast  the  HCl  is  diminished  in  quantity  and 
lactic  acid  and  the  fat  acids  are  usually  present. 
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In  (2)  the  acidity  is  always  slight  and  the  condition  is  distinguished 
from  (1)  chiefly  by  the  large  amount  of  mucus  present 

In  (3)  the  fasting  stomach  is  generally  empty,  while  after  the  test 
breakfast  II CI,  pepsin,  and  the  curdling  ferment  are  wholly  wanting. 

Treatment. — When  possible  the  cause  in  each  case  should  be  ascer- 
tained and  an  attempt  made  to  determine  the  special  form  of  indi- 
gestion. Usually  there  is  no  difficulty  in  differentiating  the  ordinary 
catarrhal  and  the  nervous  varieties.  A  careful  study  of  the  phenomena 
of  digestion  in  the  way  already  laid  down,  though  not  essential  in 
every  instance,  should  certainly  be  carried  out  in  the  more  obstinate  and 
obscure  forms.  Two  important  questions  should  be  asked  of  every  dys- 
peptic— first,  as  to  the  time  taken  at  his  meals ;  and,  second,  as  to  the 
quantity  he  eats.  Practically  a  large  majority  of  all  cases  of  disturbed 
digestion  come  from  hasty  and  imperfect  mastication  of  the  food  and  from 
overeating.  Especial  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  former  point  In 
some  instances  it  will  alone  suffice  to  cure  dyspepsia  if  the  patient  will 
connt  a  certain  number  before  swallowing  each  mouthful.  The  second 
point  is  of  even  greater  importance.  People  habitually  eat  too  much,  and 
it  b  probably  true  that  a  greater  number  of  maladies  arise  from  excess  in 
eating  than  from  excess  in  drinking.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in 
America,  where  the  average  man  is  abstemious  in  the  matter  of  alcohol, 
but  imprudent  to  a  degree  in  all  matters  relating  to  food.  Moreover,  peo- 
ple have  not  had  time  to  learn  the  art  of  cooking,  and  much  of  the  indi- 
gestion, particularly  in  the  country  districts,  may  be  charged  to  the  bar- 
barous methods  of  preparing  the  food.  The  treatment  may  be  consid- 
ered under  the  headings  of  dietetic  and  medicinal. 

{a)  General  and  Dietetic, — A  careful  and  systematically  arranged  di- 
etary is  the  first,  sometimes  the  only  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  of 
chronic  dyspepsia.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  applicable  to  all 
cases.  Individuals  differ  extraordinarily  in  their  capability  of  digesting 
different  articles  of  food,  and  there  is  much  truth  in  the  old  adage,  "  One 
man^s  food  is  another  man's  poison."  The  individual  preferences  for  dif- 
ferent articles  of  food  should  be  permitted  in  the  milder  forms.  Physi- 
cians have  probably  been  too  arbitrary  in  this  direction,  and  have  not 
yielded  sufficiently  to  the  intimations  given  by  the  appetite  and  desires 
of  the  patient. 

A  rigid  milk  diet  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases,  iluch  depends 
ujKjn  whether  the  patient  is  able  to  take  and  digest  milk  properly.  In  the 
forms  associated  with  Bright's  disease  and  chronic  portal  congestion,  as 
well  as  in  many  instances  in  which  the  dyspepsia  is  part  of  a  neurasthenic 
or  hysterical  trouble,  this  plan  in  conjunction  with  rest  is  most  efficacious. 
If  milk  is  not  digested  well  it  may  be  diluted  one  third  with  soda  water 
or  Vichy,  or  five  to  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  a  pinch  of  salt 
may  be  added  to  each  tumblerful.  In  many  cases  the  milk  from  which 
the  cream  has  been  taken  is  better  borne.    Buttermilk  is  particularly 
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suitable,  but  can  rarely  bo  taken  for  as  long  a  time  alone,  as  patients 
tire  of  it  mucli  more  readily  than  they  do  of  o/dinary  milk.  Not  only 
can  the  general  nutrition  be  maintained  on  this  diet,  but  patients  some- 
times increase  in  weight,  and  the  unpleasant  gastric  symptoms  disappear 
entirely.  It  should  be  given  at  fixed  hours  and  in  definite  quantities.  A 
patient  may  take  six  or  eight  ounces  every  three  hours.  The  amount 
necessary  varies  a  good  deal,  but  at  least  three  to  five  pints  should  be 
given  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  This  form  of  diet  is  not,  as  a  rule,  well 
borne  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  The  milk 
may  be  previously  peptonized,  but  it  is  impossible  to  feed  a  chronic  dys- 
peptic in  this  way.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  more 
milk  is  taken  than  can  be  digested  it  is  well  to  supplement  the  diet  with 
eggs  and  dry  toast  or  biscuits. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  chronic  indigestion  it  is  not 
necessary  to  annoy  the  patient  with  such  strict  dietaries.  It  may  be  quite 
suflficient  to  cut  off  certain  articles  of  food.  Thus,  if  there  are  acid  eruc- 
tations or  flatulency,  the  farinaceous  foods  should  be  restricted,  particularly 
potatoes  and  the  coarser  vegetables.  A  fruitful  source  of  indigestion  is 
the  hot  bread  which,  in  different  forms,  is  regarded  as  an  essential  part 
of  an  American  breakfast.  This,  as  well  as  the  various  forms  of  pan- 
cakes, pies  and  tarts,  with  heavy  pastry,  and  fried  articles  of  all  sorts, 
should  be  strictly  forbidden.  As  a  rule,  white  bread,  toasted,  is  more 
readily  digested  than  bread  made  from  the  whole  meal.  Persons,  how- 
ever, differ  very  much  in  this  respect,  and  the  Graham  or  brown  bread  is 
for  many  people  most  digestible.  Sugar  and  very  sweet  articles  of  food 
should  be  taken  in  great  moderation  or  avoided  altogether  by  persons 
witli  chronic  dyspepsia.  Many  instances  of  aggravated  indigestion  have 
come  to  my  notice  due  to  the  prevalent  practice  of  eating  largely  of  ice- 
cream. One  of  tlie  most  powerful  enemies  of  the  American  stomach  in 
the  present  day  is  the  soda-water  fountain,  which  has  usurped  so  impor- 
tant a  place  in  the  apothecary  shop. 

Fats,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  amount  of  good  butter,  very 
fat  meats,  and  thick,  greasy  soups  should  be  avoided.  Ripe  fruit  in 
moderation  is  often  advantageous,  particularly  when  cooked.  Bananas 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  well  borne.  Strawberries  are  to  many  persons  a  cause 
of  an  annual  attack  of  indigestion  and  sore  throat  in  the  spring  months. 

As  stated,  in  the  matter  of  special  articles  of  food  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  rigid  rules,  and  it  is  the  common  expcjrience  that  one  patient 
with  indigestion  will  take  with  impunity  the  very  articles  which  cause 
the  greatest  distress  to  another. 

Another  detail  of  importance  which  may  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  general  hygienic  management  of  dyspeptics.  These  pa- 
tients are  often  introspective,  dwelling  in  a  morbid  manner  on  their 
symptoms,  and  much  inclined  to  take  a  despondent  view  of  their  con- 
dition.    Very  little  progress  can  be  made  unless  the  physician  gains 
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their  confidence  from  the  outset.  Their  fears  and  whims  should  not  bo 
made  too  light  of  or  ridiculed.  Systematic  exercise,  carefully  regulated, 
I>articularly  when,  as  at  watering  places,  it  is  combined  with  a  restricted 
diet,  is  of  special  service.  Change  of  air  and  occupation,  a  prolonged 
sea  voyage,  or  a  summer  in  the  mountains  will  sometimes  cure  the  most 
obstinate  dyspepsia. 

(b)  Medicinal — The  special  therapeutic  measures  may  be  divided  into 
those  which  attempt  to  replace  in  the  digestive  juices  important  elements 
which  are  lacking  and  those  which  stimulate  the  weakened  action  of  the 
organ.  In  the  first  group  come  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  ferments, 
which  are  so  freely  employed  in  dyspepsia.  The  former  is  the  most  im- 
portant It  is  the  ingredient  in  the  gastric  juice  most  commonly  deficient 
It  is  not  only  necessary  for  its  own  important  actions,  but  its  presence  is 
intimately  associated  with  that  of  the  pepsin,  as  it  is  only  in  the  presence 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  that  the  pepsinogen  is  converted  into  the  active 
digestive  ferment.  It  is  best  given  as  the  dilute  acid  taken  in  somewhat 
larger  quantities  than  are  usually  advised.  Ewald  recommends  large 
doses — of  from  90  to  100  drops — at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
meals.  Leube  and  Riegel  advise  smaller  doses.  Probably  from  15  to  20 
drops  is  sufficient.  The  prolonged  use  of  it  does  not  appear  to  bo  in 
any  way  hurtful.  The  use,  however,  should  be  restricted  to  cases  of 
neurosis  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane.  In  actual  gastritis  its 
value  is  doubtful. 

The  digestive  ferments :  These  are  extensively  employed  to  strengthen 
the  weakened  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions.  The  use  of  pepsin,  ac- 
cording to  Ewald,  may  be  limited  to  the  cases  of  advanced  mucous 
catarrh  and  the  instances  of  atrophy  of  the  stomach,  in  which  it  should 
be  given,  in  doses  of  from  10  to  15  grains,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  meals.  It  may  bo  used  in  various  different 
forms,  either  as  a  powder  or  in  solution  or  given  with  the  acid.  The 
powder  is  much  more  certain.  Pepsin  wine  is  generally  inert,  as  there  is 
little  of  the  ferment  taken  up  by  alcohol.  It  is  important  to  use  a  reliable 
article.     Much  that  is  in  the  market  is  valueless. 

Pancreatin  is  of  equal  or  even  greater  value  than  the  pepsin.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  use  a  good  article,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Merck.  It 
should  be  given  in  doses  of  from  15  to  20  grains,  in  combination  with 
bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  is  conveniently  administered  in  tablets,  each 
of  which  contains  5  grains  of  the  pancreatin  and  the  soda,  and  of  these 
two  or  three  may  be  taken  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  each  meal. 
Ptyalin  and  diastase  are  particularly  indicated  when  the  acid  is  excessive. 
The  action  of  the  former  continues  in  the  stomach  during  normal  diges- 
tion.    The  malt  diastase  is  often  very  ser^^iceable  given  with  alkalies. 

Of  measures  which  stimulate  the  glandular  activity  in  chronic  dys- 
pepsia lavage  is  by  far  the  most  important,  particularly  in  the  forms 
characterized  by  the  secretion  of  a  large  quanti^  of  mucus-    Luke-warm 
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water  should  be  used,  or,  if  there  is  much  mucus,  a  one  per  cent  salt  soh- 
tion,  or  a  three  to  five  per  cent  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  If  there 
is  much  fermentation  the  three  per  cent  solution  of  boric  acid  may  be 
used,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  It  is  best  employed  in  the 
morning  on  an  empty  stomach,  or  in  the  evening  some  hours  after  the 
last  meal.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  in  the  morning,  except  in  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  much  nocturnal  distress  and  flatulency.  Once  a  day  is, 
as  a  rule,  sufficient,  or,  in  the  case  of  delicate  persons,  every  second  day. 
The  irrigation  may  be  continued  until  the  water  which  comes  away  is 
quite  clear.     It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  the  fluid  after  the  irrigation. 

While  perhaps  in  some  hands  this  measure  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes, it  is  one  of  such  extraordinary  value  in  certain  cases  that  it  should 
be  more  widely  employed  by  practitioners.  When  there  is  an  insuperable 
objection  to  lavage  a  substitute  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  warm  alkaline 
drinks,  taken  slowly  in  the  early  morning  or  the  last  thing  at  night 

Of  medicines  which  stimulate  the  gastric  secretion  the  most  important 
are  the  bitter  tonics,  such  as  quassia,  gentian,  columbo,  cundurango,  ipecacu- 
anha, strychnia,  and  cardamoms.  These  are  probably  of  more  value  in 
chronic  gastritis  than  the  hydrochloric  acid.  Of  these  strjThnia  is  the  most 
powerful,  though  none  of  them  have  probably  any  very  great  stimulating 
action  on  the  secretion,  and  influence  rather  the  appetite  than  the  digestion. 
Of  stomachics  which  are  believed  to  favorably  influence  digestion  the  most 
important  are  alcohol  and  common  salt.  The  former  would  appear  to  act 
in  moderate  quantities  by  increasing  the  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  and  with 
it  probably  the  pepsin  formation.  Others  hold  that  it  is  not  so  much  the 
secretory  as  the  motor  function  of  the  stomach  which  the  alcohol  stimu- 
lates. In  moderate  quantities  it  has  certainly  no  directly  injurious  influ- 
ence on  the  digestive  processes.  Special  care  should  be  taken,  however,  in 
ordering  alcohol  to  dyspeptics.  If  a  patient  has  been  in  the  habit  of  tak- 
ing beer  or  light  wines  or  stimulants  with  his  meals,  the  practice  may  be 
continued  if  moderate  quantities  are  taken.  Beer,  as  a  rule,  is  not  well 
borne.  A  dry  sherry  or  a  glass  of  claret  is  preferable.  In  the  case  of 
women  with  any  form  of  dyspepsia  stimulants  should  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  caution,  and  the  practitioner  should  know  his  patient  well 
before  ordering  alcohol. 

The  importance  of  salt  in  gastric  digestion  rests  upon  the  fact  that  its 
presence  is  essential  in  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  An  in- 
crease in  its  use  may  be  advised  in  all  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  in  which 
the  acid  is  defective. 

Treatment  of  Special  Conditions. — Fermentation  and  flatu- 
lency. When  the  digestion  is  slow  or  imperfect,  fermentation  goes  on  in 
the  contents,  with  the  formation  of  gas  and  the  production  of  lactic,  bu- 
tvric,  and  acetic  acids.  For  the  treatment  of  this  condition  careful  diet- 
ing  may  suffice,  particularly  forbidding  such  articles  as  tea,  pastry,  and 
the  coarser  vegetables.     It  is  usually  combined  with  pyrosis,  in  which  the 
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acid  fluids  are  bronght  into  the  mouth.  Bismuth  and  carbonate  of  soda 
sometimes  suffice  to  relieve  the  condition.  Thymol,  creosote,  and  carbolic 
acid  may  be  employed.  For  acid  dyspepsia  Sir  William  Roberts  recom- 
mends the  bismuth  lozenge  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  the  antacid 
properties  of  which  depend  on  chalk  and  bicarbonate  of  soda.  It  should 
be  taken  an  hour  or  two  after  meals,  and  only  when  the  pain  and  un- 
easiness are  present  Glycerine  in  from  twenty  to  sixty  minim  doses,  the 
essential  oils,  animal  charcoal  alone  or  in  combination  with  compound 
cinnamon  powder,  may  be  tried.  If  there  is  much  pain,  chloroform  in 
twenty-minim  doses  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Iloffman's  anodyne  may  be  used. 
If  obstinate,  lavage  is  indicated  and  is  sometimes  striking  in  its  effects. 
Alkaline  solutions  may  be  used. 

Vomiting  is  not  a  feature  which  often  calls  for  treatment  in  chronic 
dyspepsia;  sometimes  in  children  it  is  a  persistent  8}Tnptom.  Creosote 
and  carbolic  acid  in  drop  doses,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  or  of  dilute  hy- 
drocyanic acid,  cocaine,  bismuth,  and  oxalate  of  cerium  may  be  used.  If 
obstinate,  the  stomach  should  be  washed  out  daily. 

Constipation  is  a  frequent  and  troublesome  feature  of  most  forms  of 
indigestion.  Occasionally  small  doses  of  mercury,  podophyllin,  the  laxa- 
tive mineral  waters,  sulphur,  and  cascara  may  be  employed.  Glycerine  sup- 
positories or  the  injection  of  from  half  a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  is  very  efficacious. 

Many  cases  of  chronic  dyspepsia  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
mineral  waters,  particularly  a  residence  at  the  springs  with  a  careful  super- 
vision of  the  diet  and  systematic  exercise.  The  strict  regime  of  certain 
German  Spas  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
chronic  dyspepsia  has  resulted  from  excess  in  eating  and  in  drinking. 
Kissingen,  Carlsbad,  Ems,  and  Wiesbaden  are  to  be  specially  recom- 
mended. 

IV.  NEUROSES  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

(1)  Gastralgia ;  Gastrodynia. — Severe  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  parox- 
ysmal in  character,  occur  {a)  as  a  manifestation  of  a  functional  neurosis, 
independent  of  organic  disease,  and  usually  associated  with  other  nervous 
symptoms  (it  is  this  form  which  will  here  be  described) ;  {b)  in  chronic 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  forming  the  so-called  gastric  crises ;  and 
(c)  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  such  as  ulcer  or  cancer. 

The  functional  neurosis  occurs  chiefly  in  women,  very  commonly  in 
connection  with  disturbed  menstrual  function  or  with  pronounced  hys- 
terical symptoms.  The  affection  may  set  in  as  early  as  puberty,  but  it  is 
more  common  at  the  menopause.  Anaemic,  constipated  women  who  have 
worries  and  anxieties  at  home  are  most  prone  to  the  affection.  It  is  more 
frequent  in  brunettes  than  in  blondes.  Attacks  of  it  sometimes  occur  in 
robust,  healthy  men.     More  often  it  is  only  one  feature  in  a  condition  of 
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general  neurasthenia  or  a  manifestation  of  that  form  of  nenrons  dyspepeia 
in  which  the  gastric  juice  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  secreted  in  excess.  I  am 
very  skeptical  as  to  the  existence  of  a  gastralgia  of  purely  malarial  origin. 

The  symptoms  are  very  characteristic ;  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized 
with  agonizing  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which  pass  toward  the  back  and 
around  the  lower  ribs.  The  attack  is  usually  independent  of  the  taking 
of  food,  and  may  recur  at  definite  intervals,  a  periodicity  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  supposition  in  some  cases  that  the  affection  is  due  to  malaria. 
The  most  marked  periodicity,  however,  may  be  in  the  gastralgic  attacks  of 
ulcer.  They  frequently  come  on  at  night.  Vomiting  is  rare ;  more  com- 
monly the  taking  of  food  relieves  the  pain.  To  this,  however,  there  ar6 
striking  exceptions.  Pressure  upon  the  epigastrium  commonly  gives  re- 
lief, but  deep  pressure  may  be  painful.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to 
separate  the  forms,  as  some  have  done,  into  irritative  and  depressive,  as  the 
cases,  insensibly  merge  into  each  other.  Stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
occurrence  of  painful  points,  but  they  are  so  common  in  neurasthenia  that 
very  little  importance  can  be  attributed  to  them. 

The  diagiwsis  offers  many  difficulties.  Organic  disease  either  of  the 
stomach  or  of  the  nervous  system  must  be  excluded.  In  the  case  of  ulcer 
or  cancer  this  is  not  always  easy.  I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  poor  fel- 
low who  was  discharged  from  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  as  a  malin- 
gerer. He  had  been  a  soldier,  was  well  nourished,  had  no  vomiting,  but 
had  severe  attacks  of  abdominal  pain.  The  examination  was  negative,  and 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  case  of  simulation.  A  week  subsequent  to  his  dis- 
charge he  was  readmitted  with  peritonitis  from  perforation.  The  fact 
that  the  pain  is  most  marked  when  the  stomach  is  empty  and  is  relieved 
by  the  taking  of  food  is  sometimes  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  simple 
gastralgia,  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions,  and  in  cancer  the  pains 
may  be  relieved  on  eating.  The  prolonged  intervals  between  the  attacks 
and  their  independence  of  diet  are  important  features  in  simple  gastralgia ; 
but  in  many  instances  it  is  less  the  local  than  the  general  symptoms  of  the 
case  which  enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis. 

(2)  Nervous  Dyspepsia. — According  to  Leube,  who  first  separated  it 
from  the  ordinary  gastric  catarrh,  nervous  dyspepsia  is  characterized  by 
sensations  of  distress  and  uneasiness  during  digestion,  and  yet  the  act  is 
accomplished  within  the  physiological  time  limit  The  studies  of  Ewald, 
Oser,  Rosonbach,  and  others  have  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 
condition.  The  cases  are  met  with  most  frequently  in  those  who  have 
either  inherited  a  neurotic  constitution  or  have  gradually,  through  indis- 
cretions, brought  about  a  condition  of  nervous  prostration.  All  grades  oc- 
cur, from  tlie  emaciated,  skeleton-like  subject  of  anorexia  nervosa  to  the 
well-nourisluul,  healthy-looking,  fresh-complexioned  patient  whose  con- 
Htant  comphiint  is  distress  and  uneasiness  after  eating.  If  in  a  case  of 
<lyHp(»})Hia  tlio  stoniac^h  is  found  empty  seven  hours  after  the  test  dinner, 
the  Hui)poHiti<)n  is  tluit  the  trouble  is  nervous  (Leube).     The  separation  of 
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the  different  forms  C5an  only  be  made  accarately  by  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  the  jaices. 

Clinical  Forms. — Leube  recognizes  three  chief  types,  (a)  Nervous 
dyspepsia  with  normal  secretion.  There  is  no  dilatation  of  the  stomach, 
no  pain  on  pressure,  and  no  change  in  the  condition  of  the  acid.  The 
test  meal  is  digested  within  the  normal  time.  Yet,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  motor  and  chemical  functions  of  the  organ  are  perfectly  performed, 
there  are  distress  and  uneasiness  during  the  act  of  digestion.  The  patient 
complains  of  pressure  and  distention  of  the  stomach ;  eructations  occur. 

{b)  The  condition  of  subacidity  or  inacidity.  Lack  of  the  normal 
amount  of  acid  is  found  in  chronic  catarrh,  and  particularly  in  cancer. 
According  to  Leube,  reduction  in  the  normal  amount  of  acid  may  exist 
with  the  most  pronounced  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  yet  the 
stomach  will  be  tree  from  food  within  the  regular  time.  A  condition  in 
which  the  gastric  juice  is  entirely  without  acid^nay  occur  in  cancer,  in  ex- 
treme sclerosis  of  the  mucous  iiembrane,  and  as  a  nervous  manifestation 
of  hysteria,  and  occasionally  of  tabes.  The  most  aggravated  cases  are 
those  associated  with  hysteria  and  neurasthenia.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral symptoms,  there  are  loss  of  appetite,  sleeplessness,  and  gastric  distress, 
and  when  the  stomach  is  empty  there  are  uneasy  local  sensations  and  gen- 
eral feelings  of  malaise,  headache,  and  dizziness. 

(c)  Nervous  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juices.  This  is 
a  form  of  dyspepsia  which  has  long  been  recognized,  but  of  late  has  been 
specially  studied  by  Reichman  and  others.  The  percentage  of  acid  may 
be  doubled.  This  increase  in  the  acid  may  be  an  intermittent  condi- 
tion or  continuous.  The  periodic  form  is  really  a  neurosis  of  secretion — 
gastrozynsis  of  Rosenbach — which  may  be  quite  independent  of  the  time 
of  digestion.  Such  cases  are  rare  and  are  associated  either  with  profound 
neurasthenia  or  with  locomotor  ataxia.  The  attack  may  last  for  several 
days.  It  usually  sets  in  with  a  gnawing,  unpleasant  sensation  of  the 
stomach,  severe  headache,  and  shortly  after  the  patient  vomits  a  clear, 
watery  secretion  of  such  acidity  that  the  throat  is  irritated  and  made 
raw  and  sore.  As  mentioned,  the  attacks  may  be  quite  independent  of 
food.  The  chronic  condition  of  hyperacidity  is  more  common.  Digestion 
is  usually  retarded,  particularly  for  the  starches,  and  there  are  eructations 
of  acid  fluid  and  gastric  distress.  There  are  instances  also  in  which  when 
the  stomach  contains  no  food  there  is  a  secretion  of  a  highly  acid  juice. 
In  these  cases  burning  acid  eructations,  or  even  vomiting,  occurring  during 
the  night  or  early  in  the  morning,  are  quite  characteristic. 

The  relation  of  hyperacidity  to  gastric  ulcer  will  be  considered  later. 

(3)  Nervous  Vomiting ;  Peristaltic  Unrest ;  Rumination.— (a)  Nerv- 
ous Vomiting  —  a  condition  which  is  not  associated  with  anatomical 
changes  in  the  stomach  or  with  any  state  of  the  contents,  but  is  due  to 
nervous  influences  acting  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  centres 
presiding  over  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  patients  are,  as  a  rule,  women — 
24 
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usually  brunettes — and  the  subject  of  more  or  less  marked  hysterical  inani- 
festations.  A  special  feature  of  this  form  is  the  absence  of  the  prelimi- 
nary nausea  and  of  the  straining  efforts  of  the  ordinary  act  of  Tonutiiig. 
It  is  rather  a  regurgitation,  and  without  Tisible  effort  and  without  gag- 
ging the  mouth  is  filled  with  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  which  are  then 
spat  out  It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  after  eating,  but  may  occur  at  irr^ukr 
intervals.  In  some  cases  the  nutrition  is  not  impaired,  a  feature  which 
may  give  a  clew  to  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  as  there  may  be  no  other 
hysterical  manifestation  present  As  noted  by  Tnckwell,  it  may  occur  in 
children.  Xenons  vomiting  is  rarely  serious.  Death  may,  however,  fol- 
low, as  in  the  case  reported  by  Garland,*  in  which  a  young  woman,  aged 
twenty,  had  had  from  the  age  of  two  attacks  of  vomiting  which  lasted  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  which  were  very  apt  to  occur  when  the  child  was 
extra  well  and  vivacious.  She  had  St  Vitus^s  dance  at  eleven.  At  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  she  had  excessive  muscular  twitchings,  clonic  in  char- 
acter and  uncontrollable,  and  amounting  to  violent  motion  of  the  muscles. 
When  twenty-two  she  had  severe  headache^  gradually  lost  flesh,  and  be- 
came low-spirited.  In  January,  1884,  she  had  headache,  twitchings,  and 
constant  vomitings  and  died  on  the  13th.  There  was  slight  atrophy  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  slight  increase  in  the  firmness 
of  the  kidnevs. 

A  type  of  vomiting  is  that  associated  with  certain  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — particularly  locomotor  ataxia — forming  part  of  the  gastric 
crises.  Leyden  has  reported  cases  of  primary  periodic  vomiting,  which  he 
regards  as  a  neurosis. 

(h)  P^rif^falfic  Vfircsf. — This  condition,  as  described  by  Kussmaul,  is 
an  oxtremely  c\»mmon  and  distressing  s\Tnptom  in  neurasthenia.  Shortly 
aftiT  eating  the  j^eristiiltic  movements  of  the  stomach  are  increased,  and 
WrK^rAgTiii  and  gurgling  may  be  heard,  even  at  a  distance.  The  sub- 
jeotive  j<^ns:itions  are  most  aunoving.  and  it  would  appear  as  if  in  the 
Inix^ra^sthetic  condition  of  the  nervous  system  the  patient  felt  normal 
ivrisuilsis,  just  as  in  these  states  the  usual  beating  of  the  heart  may 
l»o  jx^roej^tibio  to  him.  A  further  analogy  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
omotiovi  inore^isos  this  }>eristalsis.  It  may  extend  to  the  intestines,  par- 
ti oularly  to  tlu-  dnvnlenum.  and  on  j^alj^ation  over  this  region  the  gur- 
gling is  most  markeil.  The  movement  may  be  anti-peristalsis,  in  which 
the  wave  ]\\iy<>s  in-^m  left  to  right,  a  eominion  whieh  may  also  extend  to 
the  int<-stines.  There  are  eas^«  on  rt-c-oni  in  which  colored  enemata  or 
even  j^^vK-^Ia  have  bt-en  o.isi'harireii  from  the  moVith. 

(c)  i?f;'?;i''«7/jV"i  :  Mrryn&^nus. — In  this  remarkable  and  rare  condi- 
tion the  jvitii  nts  regtirgitato  and  chew  the  cuii  like  ruminants.  It  occurs 
in  neurasthonio  or  hysterioiil  jx-rsv  ns.  epileptic^  ar.d  idiots.  In  some  in- 
stan^\^  it  is  hort\:::iiTy.     There  is  ur.  ir.stanvV  in  which  a  govemeas  tao^t 

♦  TT*nsjk*:ions  of  the  Associ*:::::  cf  Azicricaji  Phracaais,  toL  iv. 
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it  to  two  children.  The  habit  may  persist  for  years,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily impair  the  health. 

Treatment  of  Neuroses  of  tlie  Stomach. — The  gastralgia,  if 

Tery  severe,  requires  morphia,  which  is  best  administered  snbcutaneously 
in  combination  with  atropia.  In  the  milder  attacks  the  combination  of 
morphia  (gr.  i)  with  cocaine  and  belladonna  is  recommended  by  Ewald. 
The  greatest  caution  should,  however,  be  exercised  in  these  cases  in  the 
use  of  the  hypodermic  sjrringe.  It  is  preferable,  if  opium  is  necessary,  to 
give  it  by  the  mouth,  and  not  to  let  the  patient  know  the  character  of  the 
drug.  Chloroform,  in  from  ten  to  twenty  drop  doses,  or  Hoffman's  ano- 
dyne will  sometimes  allay  the  severe  pains.  The  general  condition  should 
receive  careful  attention,  and  in  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  until  the 
health  is  restored  by  change  of  air  with  the  prolonged  use  of  arsenic.  If 
there  is  anaemia  iron  may  be  given  freely.  Xitrate  of  silver  in  doses  of 
gr.  i  to  ^  in  a  large  claret-glass  of  water  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  is 
useful  in  some  cases. 

Many  cases  of  nervous  dyspepsia  with  marked  neurasthenic  or  hysteri- 
cal symptoms  do  well  on  the  Weir-Mitchell  treatment,  and  in  obstinate 
forms  it  should  be  given  a  thorough  trial.  The  most  striking  results 
are  perhaps  seen  in  the  cases  of  anorexia  nervosa,  which  will  be  referred 
to  subsequently.  It  is  also  of  value  in  the  nervous  vomiting.  In  the  dis- 
tressing cases  of  hyperacidity,  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of  the  general 
neurotic  condition,  alkalies  must  be  employed,  either  in  the  form  of  mag- 
nesia or  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  burning  acid  eructations  are  usually 
relieved  in  this  way. 

Limiting  the  patient  to  a  strictly  meat  diet  is  a  valuable  procedure 
in  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  associated  with  hyperacidity.  The  meat  should 
be  taken  either  raw  or,  if  an  insuperable  objection  exists  to  this,  very 
slightly  cooked.  It  is  best  given  finely  minced  or  grated  on  stale  bread. 
An  ample  dietary  is  3J  ounces  (100  grammes)  of  meat,  two  medium 
slices  of  stale  bread,  and  an  ounce  (30  grammes)  of  butter.  This  may 
be  taken  three  times  a  day  with  a  glass  of  ApoUinaris  water,  soda  water, 
or,  what  is  just  as  satisfactory,  spring  water.  The  fluid  should  not  be 
taken  too  cold.  Special  care  should  be  had  in  the  examination  of  tlie 
meat  to  guard  against  tape-worm  infection,  but  suitable  instructions  on 
this  point  can  be  given.  This  is  sufficient  for  an  adult  man,  and  many 
obstinate  cases  yield  satisfactorily  to  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  this  treat- 
ment, after  which  time  the  less  readily  digested  articles  of  food  may  be 
gradually  added  to  the  dietary.  In  other  instances  the  use  of  the  stom- 
ach-tube is  most  effectual. 

There  are  forms  of  nervous  dyspepsia  occurring  in  women  who  are 
often  well  nourished  and  with  a  good  color,  yet  who  suffer — particularly  at 
night — with  flatulency  and  abdominal  distress.  The  sleep  may  bo  quiet 
and  undisturbed  for  two  or  three  hours,  when  they  are  aroused  with  pain- 
ful sensations  in  the  abdomen  and  eructations.    The  appetite  and  diges- 
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tion  may  appear  to  be  nonziaL  Coossipfttiai&  is,  however,  nsaaUj  present 
In  many  of  these  padents  the  conditioa  seems  nther  intestinal  dyspepsia, 
and  the  distress  is  dae  to  the  accnmnlation  of  gases,  the  result  of  excess- 
ive patrefaotion.  The  fats*  starehesv  and  sugars  should  be  restricted.  A 
diastaee  ferment  is  aometimes  usefuL  The  flatulency  may  be  treated  by 
the  meth'Dds  above  mentioned.  Xaphthalin,  salicylate  of  bismuth,  and 
salol  have  b^en  recommended.  Some  of  these  cases  obtain  relief  bom 
thorough  irrigation  of  the  colon  at  bedtime 


V.    DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  {Gasfreetams). 

Etiology. — This  may  occur  either  as  an  acute  or  a  chronic  con- 
dition. 

Acute  dilatatkorn  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  occurs  whenever  enormous 
quantities  of  food  and  drink  are  quickly  ingested.  Occasionally  this  leads 
to  extreme  paralytic  dilatation,  and  Fagge  has  described  two  cases  which 
came  on  in  this  way^  one  of  which  proved  futaL 

CTkromic  dilaiatit>m  results  from:  (a)  Narrowing  of  the  pylorus  or 
of  the  duodenum  by  the  cicatrization  of  an  uker,  hypertrophic  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus  (whether  cancerous  or  ample),  congenital  stricture,  or  occa- 
sionally by  pressure  from  without  of  a  tumor  or  of  a  floating  kidney,  (b) 
Kelative  or  absolute  insufficiency  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  stomach, 
dae,  on  the  one  hand,  to  repeated  overfilling  of  the  organ  with  food  and 
drink  (  U'ibtfranstrengung  de^  MiVjenSy  Striimpell),  and,  on  the  other,  to 
a:«>iij  of  the  ci^ats  induced  by  chronic  inflammation  or  degeneration  or 
impairel  nutrition,  the  result  of  constitutional  affections,  as  cancer,  tuber- 
culosis, anaemia,  etc. 

The  most  extreme  forms  are  met  with  in  the  first  group,  and  most 
commonly  as  a  sequence  of  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  an  ulcer.  There 
may  'be  considerable  sten«>sis  without  much  dilatation,  the  obstruction  being 
roni[>ensate*l  by  hvpertrophy  of  the  muscular  coats.  Considerable  atten- 
ti  .ri  has  been  directed  in  Germanv  bv  Linen,  Ewald,  and  others  to  the 
association  of  dilatation  with  dislocation  of  the  right  kidney.  Two  well- 
mark^rd  instances  have  come  under  my  observation  among  a  very  large 
nnmhxfF  of  cases  of  movable  kidnev,  but  in  neither  was  the  dilatation  ex- 
trf-me. 

In  the  second  group,  due  to  atony  of  the  muscular  coats,  we  must  dis- 
tintniLr-h  lx*tween  instances  in  which  the  stomach  is  simply  enlarged  and 
thos*:-  with  actual  dilatation,  the  conditions  which  Ewald  characterized  as 
mffjaalrie  and  ga.itrectasis  respectively.  The  size  of  the  stomach  varies 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of  a  normal 
organ  Ewald  places  at  about  1,600  c.  c.  Measurements  above  this  point 
indicate  absolute  dilatation. 

Atonic  dilatation  of  the  stomach  mav  result  from  weakness  of  the 
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ooatSy  dne  to  repeated  overdistention  or  to  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  or  to  the  general  muscular  debility  which  is  associated  with 
chronic  wasting  disorders  of  all  sorts.  The  combination  of  chronic  gastric 
catarrh  with  overfeeding  and  excessive  drinking  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful sources  of  atonic  dilatation,  as  pointed  out  by  Naunyn.  The  condition 
is  frequently  seen  in  diabetics,  in  the  insane,  and  in  beer-drinkers.  In 
Germany  this  form  is  very  common  in  men  employed  in  the  breweries, 
who  sometimes  drink  from  twenty  to  thirty  litres  of  beer  in  the  day.  The 
extraordinary  size  to  which  the  organ  attains  in  some  of  these  cases  is 
well  shown  by  the  papier-machi  models  which  have  been  prepared  under 
von  Ziemssen^s  directions.  Possibly  muscular  weakness  of  the  coats  may 
result  in  some  cases  from  disturbed  innervation.  Dilatation  of  the 
stomach  is  most  frequent  in  middle-aged  or  elderly  persons,  but  the 
condition  is  not  uncommon  in  children,  especially  in  association  with 
rickets. 

Symptoms. — These  are  very  variable  and  depend  upon  the  cause 
and  the  degree  of  dilatation.  Naturally  the  features  in  cancer  of  the  py- 
lorus would  be  very  different  from  those  met  with  in  an  excessive  drinker. 
Dyspepsia  is  present  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  there  are  feelings  of  distress 
and  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  complain 
much  of  hunger  and  thirst  and  eat  and  drink  freely.  The  most  character- 
istic symptom  is  the  vomiting  at  intervals  of  enormous  quantities  of  liquid 
and  of  food,  amounting  sometimes  to  four  or  more  litres.  The  material 
is  often  of  a  dark-grayish  color,  with  a  characteristic  sour  odor  due  to  the 
organic  acids  present,  and  contains  mucus  and  remnants  of  food.  On 
standing  it  separates  into  three  layers,  the  lowest  consisting  of  food,  tlie 
middle  of  a  turbid,  dark-gray  fluid,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  brownish  froth. 
The  microscopical  examination  shows  a  large  variety  of  bacteria,  yeast 
fungi,  and  the  sarcina  ventriculi.  There  may  also  be  cherry  stones,  plum 
stones,  and  grape  seeds. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  absent,  diminished,  normal,  or  in  excess, 
depending  upon  the  cause  of  the  dilatation.  The  fermentation  produces 
lactic,  butyric,  and,  possibly,  acetic  acids  and  various  gases. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  amount  of  fluid  which  passes  from  the 
stomach  or  is  absorbed  there  are  constipation,  scanty  urine,  and  extreme 
dryness  of  the  skin.  The  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  suffers  greatly ; 
there  is  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and  in  some  cases  the  most  extreme 
emaciation.  A  very  remarkable  symptom  which  occurs  occasionally  is 
tetany,  first  described  by  Kiissmaul.  The  spasm  affects  chiefly  the  muscles  of 
the  hands,  arms,  and  legs.  Loss  of  consciousness  may  occur.  The  spasms 
last  for  a  short  time  only.  Miiller  has  collected  eight  cases  of  the  kind, 
two  of  which  occurred  in  simple  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — The  abdomen  may  be  large  and  promi- 
nent, the  greatest  projection  occurring  below  the  navel  in  the  standing 
posture.    In  some  instances  the  outline  of  the  distended  stomach  can  be 
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pLuiJr  hbeiL,  ilie  BnjjtJl  ei2iTit.tnr&  a  cc^nplp  of  ixkdikeE  htkmr  tbeeiuifonB 
CttniJbi^«r^  jkiid  ili^  gre:a.iier  cnmLUm*  jiusm^  ^lUiqaeilj  fpcn  iht  Up  ot  the 
tenth  rib  on  tImt  left  »de.  lowMrd  tibe  pobess,  «>d  daen  enniiig  upwd 
U>  tl^f  right  oijBi^  miu-gizL  There  ai«  rnPtanfiBB  in  m-hk^  m^Kc-tioii 
ailf^u^  reveatlg.  hi  h  ^Ihikm^  th^r  itiitiire  of  iLf  cawL  Aciare  fteiis^aias  may 
}j^  aefrii  in  tiie  dlLitM  orpni,  the  iriiT^c  pnagnig  from  k!ft  to  ligfat.  Oeca- 
tfiouadiv  amti-perieUileie  niiiT  be  seezi.  In  cases  of  snictnre^  particnlariT  of 
brpernx/phic  {rueuoefin,  &e  the  ptnsiaduc  ware  nsftcbes  tlie  pylorus,  the 
tumor-like  thickeuing  csin  sic^iiietiiDes  be  diftinclij  Been  throogh  the  thin 
flJxiomiiuil  walL  To  feiimokt^  the  penftalsk  the  abdomes  may  be  flipped 
with  a  iret  t/>weL 

ralpa(if/n. — The  p^eriitaleis  may  be  felt,  and  ofoallT  in  EieiMisis  the 
tumor  u  endeut  at  the  pylorus.  The  reastance  of  a  dilated  stomach  is 
jiecQliar,  and  lias  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an  air  en^on.  K- 
Djariual  {/al  (nation  elicite  a  splashing  sounds  which  is,  of  course,  not  dis- 
tinctive, as  it  can  be  obtained  whenever  there  is  mach  liqoid  and  air  in 
the  organ,  but  it  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  healthy  person  two  or  three 
hours  after  eating.  The  splashing  may  be  Tery  lond,  and  the  patient  may 
pn>duce  it  himself  by  suddenly  depresssing  the  diaphragm,  or  it  may  be 
readily  obtained  by  shaking  him.  A  tube  passed  into  the  stomach  maybe 
felt  externally  through  the  skin,  a  procedure  no  longer  recommended  by 
I^eulie,  who  suggested  it. 

PercuHHion. — The  note  is  tympanitic  over  the  greater  portion  of  a 
diiatt-'l  ¥.Uni\sa^\\ ;  in  the  dependent  part  the  note  is  dolL  In  the  upright 
IK/f:ition  the  [K^rcugnion  should  be  made  from  above  downward,  in  the  left 
jiarahtf-njiil  line,  until  a  change  in  resonance  is  reached.  The  line  of  this 
shoriM  \nt  niarkc<l,  and  the  patient  examined  in  the  recumbent  position, 
when  it  will  be  found  to  have  altered  its  level.  When  this  is  on  a  line 
with  the  navel  or  Ulow  it,  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may  generally  be 
asHunjciJ  \A)  cxiftt.  "i'hi.s  sign  may  be  deceptive  in  women  with  lax  abdo- 
men, a#*  the  whole  organ  may  l>e  depressed,  the  lesser  curvature  coming, 
IKjrliajiH,  art  lr)w  as  the  navel.  The  fluid  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Ht^>niach  with  a  tuV>e,  and  the  dulness  so  made  to  disappear,  or  it  may  be 
increaw.'d  by  pourin;^  in  more  fluid.  In  cases  of  doubt  the  organ  may  be 
artificially  dinUTided  with  carbonic-acid  gas.  A  teaspoonful  of  bicarbon- 
at<;  of  wxla  \A  first  giyen  in  a  little  water,  and  then  the  same  quantity  of 
tariiirir;  acid.  ^J'he  moist  accurate  method  of  determining  the  size  of  the 
Btomadi  irt  by  inflation  through  a  stomach-tube  with  a  Davidson's  syringe. 
I^u-anowrtki  Iijih  shown  that  the  greatest  vertical  diameter  of  gastric  res- 
onance in  the  normal  stomach  varies  from  10  to  14  cm.  in  the  male  and  is 
about  10  cm.  in  the  female. 

AuHcnUation. — The  clapoteynent  or  succussion  can  be  obtained  readily. 
Frequently  a  curious  sizzling  sound  is  ))resent,  not  unlike  that  heard  when 
the  ear  is  ])lace(l  over  a  soda-water  bottle  when  first  opened.  It  can  be 
heard  naturally,  and  is  usually  evident  when  the  artificial  gas  is  being 
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generated.  The  heart  soands  may  sometimes  be  transmitted  with  great 
clearness  and  with  a  metallic  quality. 

Mensuration  may  be  nsed  by  passing  a  hard  sound  into  the  stomach 
nntil  the  greater  curvature  is  reached.  Normally  it  rarely  passes  more 
than  60  cm.,  measured  from  the  teeth,  but  in  cases  of  dilatation  it  may 
pass  as  much  as  70  cm. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  without  much  diffi- 
culty by  attention  to  these  methods  of  examination.  Curious  errors,  how- 
ever, are  on  record,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  the  con- 
founding of  dilated  stomach  with  an  ovarian  cyst;  even  after  tapping 
and  the  removal  of  portions  of  food  and  fruit  seeds,  abdominal  section 
was  performed  and  the  dilated  stomach  opened.  The  prognosis  is  bad 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  stenosis  of  the  pylorus,  either  simple  or  can- 
cerous. 

Treatment. — With  care,  the  dilatation  consequent  upon  simple  steno- 
sis is  not  incompatible  with  many  years  of  life.  In  the  cases  due  to  atony 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet  and  proper  treatment  of  the  associated  catarrh 
will  suffice  to  effect  a  cure.  Strychnine,  ergot,  and  iron  are  recommended. 
Washing  out  the  stomach  is  of  great  ser>'ice,  though  we  do  not  see  such 
striking  and  immediate  results  in  this  form.  In  cases  of  mechanical  ob- 
struction the  stomach  should  be  emptied  and  thoroughly  washed,  either 
with  warm  water  or  with  an  antiseptic  solution.  As  Welch  states,  in  his 
exhaustive  article  on  this  subject,  we  accomplish  in  this  way  three  impor- 
tant things :  We  remove  the  weight,  which  helps  to  distend  the  organ ; 
we  remove  the  mucus  and  the  stagnating  and  fermenting  material  which 
irritates  and  inflames  the  stomach  and  impedes  digestion ;  and  we  cleanse 
the  inner  surface  of  the  organ  by  the  application  of  water  and  medicinal 
substances.  The  introduction  of  this  method  by  Kussmaul,  in  1867,  has 
practically  revolutionized  the  treatment  in  diseases  of  the  stomach.  The 
method  of  application  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  patient  can 
usually  be  taught  to  wash  out  his  own  stomach,  and  in  a  case  of  dilatation 
from  simple  stricture  I  have  known  the  practice  to  be  followed  daily  for 
three  years  with  great  benefit.  The  rapid  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
stomach  is  often  remarkable,  the  vomiting  ceases,  the  food  is  taken  readily, 
and  in  many  cases  the  general  nutrition  improves  rapidly.  As  a  rule, 
once  a  day  is  sufficient,  and  it  may  be  practised  either  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  or  before  going  to  bed.  So  soon  as  the  fermentative  pro- 
cesses have  been  checked,  lukewarm  water  alone  should  be  used. 

The  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  should  consist  of  scraped  beef,  Leube's  beef  solution,  and  tender 
meats  of  all  sorts.  Fatty  and  starchy  articles  of  diet  are  to  be  avoided. 
Liquids  should  be  taken  sparingly. 

In  cicatricial  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  Loreta  has  practised  dilatation 
with  considerable  success.  The  statistics  of  Barton  show  that  of  25  pub- 
lished cases  15  recovered  and  10  died. 
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VI.  THE  PEPTIC  ULCER-GASTRIC  AND  DUODENAL. 

The  round,  perforating  or  gimple  ulcer  is  uenallT  single  and  occurs  in 
the  stomach  and  in  the  duodenum  as  far  as  the  papilla  biliaria.  It  proba- 
ably  follows  nutritional  disturbance  in  a  limited  region  of  the  mucoa, 
which  results  in  the  gradual  destruction  of  this  area  by  the  gastric  juice. 
The  condition  is  usually  associated  with  hyperaciditr. 

Etiology. — Clinically  the  simple  ulcer  is  not  so  frequent  as  the  sta- 
tistics of  post-mortems  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  thus  in  the  extensive  rec- 
ords collected  by  Welch,  ulcer,  cicatrized  or  open,  was  present  in  about 
five  per  cent  of  persons  dying  from  all  causes.  The  scars  are  found  more 
frequently  than  the  open  ulcer. 

Females  are  more  frequently  affected  than  males.  Of  1,699  cases  col- 
lected from  hospital  statistics  by  Welch,  and  examined  post  mortem,  40 
per  cent  were  in  males  and  60  per  cent  were  in  females.  He  gives  the 
age  incidence  in  607  cases,  of  which  three  fourths  were  distributed  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty  and  sixtv,  with  tolerable  uniformitv  in  the  four 
decades.  In  females  the  largest  number  of  cases  occurs  between  twentv 
and  thirtv ;  in  males,  between  thirtv  and  fortv.  Ulcer  occasionallv  oc- 
curs  in  children,  and  Goodhart  has  reported  a  case  in  an  infant  thirty 
hours  old.  Gastric  ulcer  is  stated  to  be  less  common  in  this  country  than 
in  Europe. 

In  women  it  is  frequent  among  servant  girls,  and  in  men  who  follow 
such  occupations  as  shoe-making,  weaving,  and  tailoring,  possibly  connect- 
ed, as  Habershon  suggested,  with  pressure  on  the  stomach.  This  view 
has  iK^on  d(volo}XHl  by  Rasmussen,  who  holds  that  pressure  of  the  costal 
margin,  from  various  causes,  induces  anaemia  and  atrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  in  the  region  of  the  smaller  curvature.  Very 
rarely  the  disease  orifrinate?  from  traumatism  or  the  action  of  corrosive 
fluids.  Gastric  ulcer  is  associated  in  a  si)ecial  manner  with  certain  dis- 
eases, in  wr»men  with  ana?mia  and  chlorosis  and  with  menstrual  disorders. 
It  is  not  infrequently  met  with  in  tulx^rculosis.  Such  cases  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  mistaken  for  the  true  tuberculous  ulcer,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  stomach. 

Manv  cases  have  occurred  in  connection  with  disease  of  the  heart  or 
of  the  bl<K>(l -vessels,  a  relation  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  the 
embolic  theory  of  its  production. 

The  du<»(lenal  ulcer  is  less  common  than  the  gastric  ulcer,  and  occurs 
most  frequently  in  males.  1'he  combined  statistics  of  Krauss,  Chvostok, 
Lebert,  and  Trier  give  ITl  cases  in  males  and  39  in  females.  In  9  cases 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  7  were  in  males  and  2  in  females; 
one  of  these  was  in  a  lad  of  twelve.  It  has  been  found  in  association  with 
tuberculosis,  and  may  follow  larire  superficial  burns. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Though  usually  single,  the  ulcers  may  be  multi- 
ple.  In  none  of  my  cases  were  there  more  than  five,  but  there  is  an  instance 
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on  record  of  thirty-four.  The  ulcer  is  situated  most  commonly  on  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pyloric  portion  at  or  near  the  lesser  curvature.  It  is 
not  nearly  so  frequent  on  the  anterior  wall.  Of  793  cases  collected  hy 
Welch  from  hospital  statistics,  288  were  on  the  lesser  curvature,  235  on 
the  posterior  wall,  95  at  the  pylorus,  69  on  the  anterior  wall,  50  at  the 
cardia,  29  at  the  fundus,  27  on  the  greater  curvature.  The  duodenal 
ulcer  is  usually  situated  just  outside  the  ring  in  the  first  'portion  of 
the  gut. 

The  ulcer  varies  from  1  to  10  cm.  in  diameter.  It  may  be  small  and 
punched  out,  or  it  may  reach  an  enormous  size.  The  largest  of  which  I 
have  any  knowledge  is  one  reported  by  Peabody,  which  measured  19  by 
10  cm.  and  involved  all  of  the  lesser  curvature  and  spread  over  a  large 
part  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls.  The  ulcer  is  usually  round  or 
oval  in  shape,  but  may  be  irregular  with  sinuous  borders.  It  is  often  dis- 
tinctly terraced.  In  acute  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  sharply  cut,  as 
if  punched  out  by  an  instrument  In  old  cases  the  edge  is  indurated  and 
loses  the  sharp  margin.  The  floor  is  formed  either  by  the  submucosa,  by 
the  muscular  layers,  or,  not  infrequently,  by  the  neighboring  organs,  to 
which  the  stomach  has  become  attached.  In  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  if 
the  mucosa  is  alone  involved,  the  granulation  tissue  develops  from  the  edges 
and  the  floor  and  the  newly  formed  tissue  gradually  contracts  and  unites 
the  margins,  leaving  a  smooth  scar.  In  larger  ulcers  which  have  become 
deep  and  involved  the  muscular  coat  the  cicatricial  contraction  may  cause 
serious  changes,  the  most  important  of  which  is  narrowing  of  the  pyloric 
orifice  and  consequent  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  In  the  case  of  a  girdle 
ulcer,  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  stomach  may  be  produced.  It  is  prob- 
able that  large  ulcers  persist  for  years  without  any  attempt  at  healing. 

The  ulcer  may  deepen  and  penetrate  the  coats.  Fortunately,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases,  adhesions  form  between  the  stomach  and  adjacent 
organs,  particularly  with  the  pancreas,  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  the 
omental  tissues  On  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  adhesions  do  not 
so  readily  form,  hence  the  great  danger  of  the  ulcer  in  this  situation, 
which  more  readily  perforates  and  excites  a  diffuse  and  fatal  peritonitis. 
On  the  posterior  wall  the  ulcer  penetrates  directly  into  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal cavity,  in  which  case  it  may  produce  an  air-containing  abscess  with 
the  symptoms  of  the  condition  known  as  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax. 
In  rare  instances  adhesions  and  a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  form,  usually 
in  the  umbilical  region.^  Fistulous  communication  with  the  colon  may' 
also  occur,  or  a  gastro-duodenal  fistula.  There  are  several  instances  on 
record  of  perforation  into  the  pericardium,  and  at  least  two  of  rupture 
into  the  left  ventricle.  Perforation  into  the  pleura  may  also  occur.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  general  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  occasion- 
ally follows  perforation  of  a  gastric  ulcer. 

One  of  the  most  serious  effects  of  gastric  ulcer  is  erosion  of  blood-ves- 
sels.   The  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  acutely  formed  ulcer  or  in  the 
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ulceration  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  chronic  form ;  it  is  in 
the  latter  condition  that  the  bleeding  is  most  common.  TJlcerg  on  the 
posterior  wall  may  erode  the  splenic  artery,  but  perhaps  more  frequently 
the  bleeding  proceeds  from  the  artery  of  the  lesser  curve.  In  the  case  of 
duodenal  ulcer  the  pancreatico-duodenal  artery  may  be  eroded  or  (as  in 
one  of  my  cases)  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result  from  the  opening  of  the 
hepatic  arCery,  or  more  rarely  the  portal  yein.  Interesting  changes  occur 
in  the  vessels.  Embolism  of  the  artery  supplying  the  ulcerated  region  has 
been  met  with  in  several  cases;  in  others  diffuse  endarteritis.  Small 
aneurisms  have  been  found  in  the  floor  of  the  ulcers  by  Douglas  Powell, 
Welch,  and  others. 

The  mode  of  the  origin  of  the  peptic  ulcer  has  been  much  discussed. 
Ulcers  have  been  produced  in  animals  in  many  ways,  both  by  artificial 
emboli  and  by  direct  chemical  and  mechanical  irritants  applied  to  the  mu- 
cosa. The  ulcers  thus  produced  heaJ  with  great  rapidity  unless  the  ani- 
mals have  been  rendered  anaemic  by  repeated  abstraction  of  blood.  Vir- 
chow's  ^iew  that  the  process  may  result  from  plugging  the  nutrient  artery 
of  the  part,  either  by  an  embolus  or  by  a  thrombus,  and  the  infarct  so 
produced  is  destroyed  by  the  gastric  juice,  has  gained  general  acceptance. 
It  is  in  conformity  with  Pavy's  well-known  experiments  and  with  the  ana- 
tomical facts  already  mentioned,  particularly  with  the  funnel-like  shape 
of  the  ulcer,  and  the  actual  demonstration,  in  some  cases,  of  the  plugged 
vessels ;  but  this  view  scarcely  meets  all  the  cases,  in  many  of  which  the 
etiology  is  still  obscure.  Mere  mechanical  injury  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is,  however,  in  most  cases,  insufficient  cause  for  an  ulcer,  for  nor- 
mally the  stomach  is  perfectly  able  to  withstand  such  insults.  Ewald 
concludes  that  certain  predisposing  causes  play  an  important  rSle  in  its 
development.  lie  points  to  its  frequency  in  conditions  of  amenorrhoea, 
chlorosis,  anajmia  after  confinements,  etc.,  where  one  may  assume  that  the 
condition  of  tlie  blood  is  not  wholly  normal,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  majority  of  eases  of  this  affection  there  is  a  hyperacidity  of  the  gas- 
tric juice.  One  or  both  of  these  predisposing  factors  seem  to  be  pres- 
ent in  most  cases,  and  it  has  been  recently  shown  that  in  the  various 
ana^mi.T?  there  is  an  appreciable  diminution  in  the  normal  alkalinity  of 
the  blood,  a  fact  which  tends  to  explain  one  of  the  predisposing  causes 
in  these  affections,  and  which  is  in  accord  with  the  "  alkalescence  theory  " 
of  Cohnheim  et  ah  The  duodenal  ulcer  has  an  identical  origin,  but  a  few 
cases  of  acute  ulcer,  as  already  mentioned,  have  a  curious  relation  with 
superficial  burns.  In  one  of  my  cases  there  was  an  ulcer  in  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  duodenum,  1*5  cm.  in  diameter,  with  overlapping  edges,  and 
not  far  from  it  was  a  cvst-like  cavitv  in  the  submucosa  associated  with 
Bninner's  glands,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  open  ulcer,  with  undermined 
edges,  resulted  from  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  cysts. 

S3niiptoins. — The  condition  may  be  met  with  accidentally,  post  mor- 
tem, in  cases  which  have  presented  no  indication  of  gastric  disturbance 
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In  other  instances  the  first  symptoms  may  be  due  to  perforation.  In 
others  again  the  symptoms,  for  months  and  years,  may  be  those  of  ordi- 
nary dyspepsia,  and  the  ulcer  may  not  have  been  suspected  until  the  oc- 
currence perhaps  of  a  sudden  haemorrhage. 

The  symptoms  suggestive  of  peptic  ulcer  are :  («)  Dyspepsia,  which 
may  be  slight  and  trifling  or  of  a  most  aggravated  character.  In  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  all  cases  nausea  and  vomiting  occur,  the  latter  not 
for  two  or  more  hours  after  eating.  The  vomitus  usually  contains  a  large 
amount  of  HCl. 

(b)  Haemorrhage  is  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  all  cases.  It  may  be 
slight,  but  more  commonly  is  profuse,  and  may  be  in  such  quantities  and 
brought  up  so  quickly  that  it  is  fluid,  bright  red  in  color,  and  quite  unal- 
tered. When  the  blood  remains  for  some  time  in  the  stomach  and  is 
mixed  with  food  it  may  be  greatly  changed,  but  the  vomiting  of  a  large 
quantity  of  unaltered  blood  is  very  characteristic  of  ulcer.  Syncope 
may  follow  or  death  may  directly  result  from  the  haemorrhage.  A  most 
extreme  grade  of  anaemia  may  be  produced.  In  either  the  gastric  or 
duodenal  ulcer,  more  commonly  in  the  latter,  the  blood  may  be  passed  in 
the  stools  and  not  be  vomited.  This  may  occur  when  the  haemorrhage  is 
slight,  but  also  when  it  is  profuse  enough  to  produce  collapse  and  extreme 
anaemia. 

(c)  Pain  is  perhaps  the  most  constant  and  distinctive  feature  of 
ulcer.  It  varies  greatly  in  character ;  it  may  be  only  a  gnawing  or  burn- 
ing sensation,  which  is  particularly  felt  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  is 
relieved  by  taking  food,  but  the  more  characteristic  form  comes  on  in 
paroxysms  of  the  most  intense  gastralgia,  in  which  the  pain  is  not  only 
felt  in  the  epigastrium,  but  radiates  to  the  back  and  to  the  sides.  These 
attacks  are  most  frequently  induced  by  taking  food,  and  they  may  recur 
at  a  variable  period  after  eating,  sometimes  within  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, at  others  as  late  as  two  or  three  hours.  It  is  usually  stated  that 
when  the  ulcer  is  near  the  cardia  tlie  pain  is  apt  to  set  in  earlier,  but  there 
is  no  certainty  on  this  point.  The  attacks  may  occur  at  intervals  with 
great  intensity  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time,  so  that  the  patient  con- 
stantly requires  morphia,  then  again  they  may  disappear  entirely  for  a 
prolonged  period.  In  the  attack  the  patient  is  usually  bent  forward,  and 
finds  relief  from  pressure  in  the  epigastric  region ;  one  patient  during  the 
attack  would  lean  over  the  back  of  a  chair ;  another  would  lie  flat  on  the 
floor,  with  a  hard  pillow  under  the  abdomen.  Pressure  is,  as  a  rule, 
grateful.  It  has  been  thought  tliat  the  posture  assumed  during  the  attack 
would  indicate  the  site  of  the  ulcer,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

{(I)  Tenderness  on  pressure  is  a  common  symptom  in  ulcer,  and  pa- 
tients wear  the  waist-band  very  low.  There  may  be  a  painful  point  of 
very  limited  extent,  most  frequently  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage.  In  old  ulcers  with  thickened  bases  an  indurated  mass  can  usu- 
ally be  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  pylorus.    Pressure  should  be  made 
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with  great  care,  as  rapture  of  an  nicer  has  heen  indoced  by  caielesB 
manipulation. 

(r)  Of  general  symptoms,  loss  of  weight  results  from  the  prolonged 
dyspepsia,  but  it  rarely,  except  in  association  with  cicatricial  stenosis  of 
the  pylorus,  reaches  the  high  grade  met  with  in  cancer.  The  amemia  mat 
be  extreme,  and  in  one  case  of  duodenal  ulcer  which  I  examined  the  blood 
count  was  as  low  as  700,000  per  c.  mm.  There  are  instances,  such  as  the 
one  reporte«i  by  Pepper  and  Griffith,  in  which  the  extreme  ana^mia  cannot 
be  explainetl  by  the  occurrence  of  hsemorrhage. 

According  to  Welch,  perforation  occurs  in  about  six  and  a  half  per 
cent  of  all  oa^es.  The  acute,  perforating  form  is  much  more  common  in 
women  than  in  men.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  perfontire  peritonitis. 
In  some  instances  the  pain  associated  with  perforation  is  not  referred  to 
the  aKiomen.  In  a  case  of  H.  C.  Wood's  the  chief  symptoms  were  pain  in 
the  left  shoulder  and  excessiTe  pain  in  the  back  on  moxemenL  Per- 
foration is  not  necessarilr  fataL  Several  cases  of  recoTerv  have  been  re- 
jx^rteil. 

The  iXMirse  of  the  disease  is.  in  the  majority  of  cases,  chronic-  Only  a 
few  instamvs  run  a  Teiy  acute  course.  The  following  group  of  clinical 
forms,  dosi^^rilvtl  bv  Welch*  indicate  the  dirersitT  of  this  affection : 

*•  1.  Latent  ulcers,  with  entire  absence  of  symptoms,  and  revealed  as 
open  ulcer?  or  as  cicatrices  at  the  autopsy. 

•*  ^.  Acute  perforating  ulcers.  With  or  without  a  period  of  brief  gas- 
trio  disturbance,  ivrforation  occurs  and  causes  speedy  death. 

••  :>.  Aou:e  ri;em.>rrhainc  form  of  castric  idcer.  After  a  latent  or  a 
I  riof  o«>::r^-  f  :hv  ulxr,  rn.^fiise  gastn>rrhagia  occurs,  which  may  termi- 
iiuro  f.ita'.'.y  .  r  r.uiy  V  fr.>wt?vl  by  the  symptoms  of  chronic  ulcer. 

-4.  fi:L<:r,iIj:;-*lv>:vr::o  form.  In  this>  which  is  the  most  common 
fom:  of  ^.i>:r:;  ;il>r, gastralzia^  dysrer^ia.and  vomiting  are  the  symptoms. 
S'.^ir.evlr.it^  -r.v  >f  the  synipronis  pre^i'-^micates  greatly  over  the  others,  so 
rr.At  L<  Vr:  I:i^::r.j:::she?  seramttly  a  j^raustralrfo,  a  dyspeptic, and  a  vomit- 
ive Y.ir:v:y.     ti-.>:r^;^;;4  is  the  n:  ;?:  Irt^^uent  symptom. 

"5.  Chr  :::;  h.t:v-orT:'.;ijrt:  f-mi.  •? asm? rrhagia  is  a  marked  symptom, 
ar.  I  ov^urs  v.sv.^v'.y  :v.  v\  n:*:  :i:;i:: :  "j.  »"::h  :he  symptoms  just  mentioned. 

" '".  C.toh-v:::  irrr.\.  T:::s  u^^" ally  tXTrvsiH.^ rids  only  to  the  final  stage 
of  or.o  vf  ::.:.  :>xv.i:"j:  f-.rir^,  ::::  th-:^  oa^.h^xia  may  develop  so  rapidly 
ar.vi  I  wo:::-:  s*  ::.,irk-:*.i  :h:i,:  :he  :v:::^?e  .f  :hr  disetise  cloisely  resembles  that 
of  Z",is:rlo  '.-^r.  >  r. 

-  T.  Rd  -irTh:.:  f  rr...  I:.  :h:5  the  syrr:- torus  of  sastric  nicer  disappear, 
ar..;  th-or.  ::*..*'  i-.tcr'-.C?,  .f:c~  f  •>  tisilrr^ibl^  ».i:iradon^  in  which  there 
i>  arriir^'v.:  cv.rv,  rv.t  tht^  svr^v ::"•.>  r\:'.:r:'..  e<t>?<:iAlIv  after  some  indiscre- 
t:o:i  I"  the  r.i.'lc  f  "ivir.::.  Th.<  ir.tcrtv-ittcr.t  ootirje  may  continue  for 
r.uir.y  yvars.  I  v.  th-:<*:  :;?a<<.>  i:  :>  t— ■  ra.':  't  tithi?  that  fr»?*h  ul^.'efs  form  or 
tr.At  tJ'.e  :-.:atT\\  ;f  ar.  >;..:  ::.>:r  lo.y^iri^s  v^.-vr^itc'i. 

">.  >tc'r.ot::   f;rtr..      i^-"  th-.^  f;rt::j.t:::'.   of  ■jx'a^cial  tissiie  in  and 
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around  the  ulcer,  the  pyloric  orifice  becomes  obstructed  and  the  symptoms 
of  dilatation  of  the  stomach  develop.^' 

The  course  may  be  yery  protracted,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
disease  has  persisted  for  over  twenty  years.  I  have  reported  two  in- 
stances of  peptic  ulcer,  probably  duodenal,  in  which  well-marked  symp- 
toms were  present,  in  one  case  for  eighteen,  and  in  the  other  for  twelve 
years.    Both  were  of  the  chronic  hsemorrhagic  form. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  recognition  of  gastric  ulcer  is  in  many  cases  easy, 
as  the  combination  of  dyspepsia,  gastralgic  attacks,  and  hsematemesis  is 
very  characteristic.  Of  the  symptoms,  haemorrhage  with  the  gastralgic 
attack  is  the  most  characteristic.  The  distinctions  between  ulcer  and 
cancer  will  be  given.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  certain  cases  of 
gastralgia,  which  may  resemble  ulcer  very  closely,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  the  haemorrhage,  there  is  no  single  symptom  which  may  not  be  present. 
Even  with  haemorrhage  the  case  may  not  be  clear,  and  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  the  late  Austin  Flint  made  a  diagnosis  of  recurring  gastralgia  in 
a  patient  who  had,  on  and  off  for  nine  years,  violent  pains  with  vomit-  ' 
ing  in  association  with  ulcer.  A  difficulty  also  results  from  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  gastralgia  is  one  of  the  symtoms  of  nervous  dyspep&ia, 
and  may  exist  with*  marked  emaciation. 

The  following  points  are  of  value  in  discriminating  between  these  two 
conditions : 

(a)  In  ulcer  the  pain  is  more  definitely  connected  witli  taking  food, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case,  as  in  the  duodenal  form  the  gastralgic 
attacks  may  occur  at  night  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Relief  of  pain 
after  eating  is  certainly  less  common  in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia,  though  it 
is  a  very  uncertain  feature,  and  in  certain  cases  the  pain  in  ulcer  is  always 
relieved  by  taking  food. 

(b)  In  ulcer  dyspeptic  s}Tnptoms  are  almost  invariably  present  in  the 
intervals  between  the  attacks,  and  even  when  pain  is  absent  there  is  slight 
distress. 

(c)  Local  sensitiveness  in  a  particular  spot  in  the  epigastrium  is  sug- 
gestive of  ulcer.  External  pressure  usually  aggravates  the  pain  in  ulcer, 
and  often  relieves  it  in  gastralgia.  This  is,  however,  a  very  uncertain 
feature,  as  patients  writhing  with  the  pains  of  ulcer  may  press  the  abdo- 
men over  the  back  of  a  chair  or  place  a  hard  pillow  under  it 

{(1)  The  general  condition  and  history  of  the  patient  often  give  the 
most  trustworthy  information.  The  nutrition  is  impaired  more  frequent- 
ly in  ulcer  than  in  gastralgia.  In  the  former  we  find  more  commonly 
(in  women)  dysmenorrhoea  and  chlorosis,  while  in  the  latter  there  are 
associated  nen'ous  phenomena — hysterical  manifestations  or  neuralgias  in 
other  regions. 

{e)  On  examination  of  the  abdomen,  not  only  is  pain  on  pressure  much 
more  common  in  ulcer,  but  there  may  also  be  thickening  about  the  pylo- 
rus and,  in  many  cases,  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
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(/)  HyperaciditT  of  the  gastric  juice  exists  with  nicer. 

The  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  affections  of  the  spinal  cord,  partien- 
larly  in  locomotor  ataxia,  may  simulate  very  closely  the  gastralgic  attacks 
of  ulcer,  and  as  they  so  often  exist  in  the  preataxic  stage  their  true 
nature  may  be  overlooked ;  but  the  occurrence  of  lightning  pains,  the  ocu- 
lar symptoms,  and  the  absence  of  the  knee  reflex  are  indications  usoally 
sufficient  to  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Can  the  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcer  be  distinguished  clinically  ?    As 
already  stated,  they  originate  in  the  same  way  and  present  the  same  ana- 
tomical characters.     In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated during  life,  as  the  sjTnptoms  produced  are  identical     Bucquoy  has 
suggested  that  the  duodenal  ulcer  can  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
definite  characters :  (a)  Sudden  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  an  apparently 
healthy  person,  which  tends  to  recur  and  produce  a  profound  anaemia. 
Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  precede  or  accompany  the  melaena. 
(S)  Pain  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region,  coming  on  two  or  three  hours 
after  eating,     (c)  Gastric  crises  of  extreme  violence,  during  which  the 
haemorrhage  is  more  apt  to  occur.     Certainly  the  occurrence  of  sudden  in- 
testinal hajmorrhage  with  gastralgic  attacks  is  extremely  suggestive  of  duo- 
denal ulcer.     W.  W.  Johnston  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  he  made 
the  diagnosis  on  these  s^^mptoms,  and  in  one  of  the  Montreal  cases  Pklmer 
Howard  suggested  correctly  the  presence  of  a  duodenal  ulcer  on  similar 
grounds.    A  patient  under  my  care  who  had,  during  eighteen  years,  fre- 
quent attacks  of  haematemesis  with  gastralgia  had  melaena  repeatedly  with- 
out vomiting  blood ;  *  but  as  a  nile  in  the  attacks  the  blood  was  vomited 
first,  and  did  not  appear  in  the  stools  until  later.     Occasionally  this  sym- 
ptom will  be  found  an  important  aid  in  diagnosis.    The  situation  of  the 
pain  is  too  uncertain  a  factor  on  which  to  lay  much  stress,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  crises  is  usually  identical. 

Gall-stone  colic  may  occxisionally  simulate  the  pains  of  gastric  ulcer. 
The  sudden  onset  and  as  sudden  termination,  the  swelling  and  tenderness 
of  the  liver,  the  enlargement  of  the  gall-bladder,  if  present,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  jaundice  are  points  which  usually  make  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Treatment. — Post-mortem  observations  show  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  ulcers  heal  completely,  but  the  process  is  slow  and  tedious,  often 
requiring  months,  or,  in  severe  cases,  years.  The  following  are  the  im- 
portant points  in  treatment: 

(a)  Absolute  rest  in  bed. 

(h)  A  carefully  and  systematically  regulated  diet.  While  theoretically 
it  is  better  to  give  the  stomach  complete  rest  by  rectal  feeding,  yet  in 
practice  this  strict  limitation  is  not  found  satisfactory.  The  food  should 
be  bland,  easily  digested,  and  given  at  stated  intervals.  The  following 
dietary  will  be  found  useful :  At  8  A.  M.  give  200  c.  c.  of  Leube's  beef  solu- 

*  On  the  Diagnosis  of  Duodenal  Ulcer,  Medical  Record,  November  24, 1888. 
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tion ;  at  12  M.,  300  c.  c.  of  milk  gruel  or  peptonized  milk.  The  gruel 
ahonld  be  made  with  ordinary  flour  or  arrowroot,  and  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk.  If  necessary  it  may  be  peptonized.  Buttermilk 
is  Tery  well  borne  by  these  patients.  At  4  p.  k.  the  beef  solution  again, 
and  at  8  p.  m.  the  milk  gruel  or  the  buttermilk. 

The  stomach  in  some  cases  is  so  irritable  that  the  smallest  amount 
of  food  13  not  well  borne.  In  such  cases  lavage  may  be  practised,  if  neces- 
sary, CTcry  morning  and  evening,  with  mildly  alkaline  water,  after  which 
the  beef  solution  is  given  and  the  feeding  supplemented  by  the  rectal  in- 
jections. HI  effects  rarely  follow  the  careful  use  of  the  stomach  tube  in 
gastric  ulcer.  There  are  some  cases  which  do  well  from  the  outset  on  a 
milk  diet,  given  at  regular  intervals,  three  or  four  ounces  every  two  hours. 
When  milk  is  not  well  borne  egg  albumen  may  be  substituted,  or  the  whites 
of  eight  eggs  may  be  alternated  with  Leube's  beef  solution.  At  the  end 
of  a  month,  if  the  condition  has  improved,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
scraped  beef  or  young  chicken,  perfectly  fresh  sweet-bread,  and  farina- 
ceous puddings  made  with  milk  and  eggs.  Local  applications,  such  as 
warm  fomentations,  over  the  abdomen  are  very  useful.  The  patient  should 
be  told  that  the  treatment  will  take  at  least  three  months,  and  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  he  should  be  in  bed. 

(c)  Medicinal  measures  are  of  very  little  value  in  gastric  ulcer,  and 
the  remedies  employed  do  not  probably  benefit  the  ulcer,  but  the  gastric 
catarrh.  The  Carlsbad  salts  are  warmly  recommended  by  von  Ziems- 
sen.  The  artificial  preparation  (sulphate  of  sodium,  50 ;  bicarbonate  of 
sodium,  6;  chloride  of  sodium,  3)  may  be  substituted,  of  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  is  taken  every  morning.  Bismuth,  in  doses  of  thirty  to 
sixty  grains  three  times  a  day,  and  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  given,  but 
they  influence  the  associated  conditions  rather  than  the  ulcer. 

The  pain  if  severe  requires  opium.  Unless  the  gastralgia  is  intense 
morphia  should  not  be  given  h}3)odermically,  as  there  is  a  very  serious 
danger  in  these  cases  of  establishing  the  morphia  habit  Doses  of  an 
eighth  of  a  grain,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bismuth,  will  allay  the 
mild  attacks,  but  the  very  severe  ones  require  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  quarter  or  often  half  a  grain.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  tried, 
but,  as  a  rule,  are  quite  ineffectual.  In  the  milder  attacks  Hoffman's 
anodyne,  or  twenty  or  thirty  drops  of  chloroform,  or  the  spirits  of  camphor 
will  give  relief.  Counter-irritation  over  the  stomach  with  mustard  or 
cantharides  is  often  useful. 

For  the  vomiting  there  is  no  measure  so  successful  as  lavage.  If  in- 
tractable the  patient  must  be  fed  per  rectum.  The  patient  will  sometimes 
retain  food  which  is  passed  into  the  stomach  through  the  tube,  and 
Leube's  beef  solution  or  milk  may  be  given  in  this  way.  Cracked  ice, 
chloroform,  oxalate  of  cerium,  bismuth,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ingluvin 
may  be  tried.  When  haemorrhage  occurs  the  patient  should  be  put  under 
the  influence  of  opium  as  rapidly  as  possible.    No  attempt  should  be  made 
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to  check  the  hiemorrhage  by  administering  medicines  through  the  mouth; 
as  the  profuse  bleeding  is  always  from  an  eroded  artery,  frequently  from 
one  of  considerable  size,  it  is  doubtful  if  acetate  of  lead,  tannic  and 
gallic  acids,  and  the  usual  remedies  have  the  slightest  influence.  The 
essential  point  is  to  give  rest,  which  is  best  obtained  by  opium.  Er- 
gotin  may  be  administered  hypodermically  in  two-grain  doses.  Nothing 
should  be  given  by  the  mouth  except  small  quantities  of  ice.  In  profuse 
bleeding  a  ligature  may  be  applied  around  a  leg,  or  a  leg  and  arm.  Not 
infrequently  the  loss  of  blood  is  so  great  that  the  patient  faints.  A  fatal 
result  is  not,  however,  very  common  from  haemorrhage.  Transfusion  may 
be  necessary,  or,  still  better,  the  subcutaneous  infusion  of  saline  solution. 
The  patients  usually  recover  rapidly  from  the  hamiorrhage  and  require 
iron  in  full  doses,  which  may,  if  necessary,  be  given  hypodermically. 


VII.  CANCER  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Etiology. — The  stomach  comes  next  to  the  uterus  as  the  most  fre- 
quent seat  of  primary  cancer,  amounting,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  of 
Welch,*  to  21-4:  per  cent  in  a  total  of  over  30,000  cases.  The  ratio  of 
males  to  females  affected  is  about  five  to  four.  Age  has  an  important 
bearing.  Of  2,038  cases  tabulated  by  this  author  three  fourths  occurred 
between  the  fortieth  and  the  seventieth  year,  24*5  per  cent  between  the 
ages  of  forty  and  fifty,  and  30*4  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  sixty.  In 
childhood  it  is  extremely  rare.  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  very  common 
disease  in  tliis  country,  though  statistics  would  indicate  that  it  is  rather 
less  frequent  tlian  in  Europe.  With  reference  to  heredity,  Welch  analyzed 
I,?-!-!  cases  and  found  tliat  a  family  history  was  present  in  243.  Local 
conditions,  such  as  chronic  gastritis  and  traumatism,  have  been  thought 
by  some  to  be  important  factors.  Cancer  may  develop  in  a  simple 
ulcer  of  the  stomach,  but  this  sequence  is  extremely  rare.  It  is  not 
probable  that  de])ressing  emotions,  mode  of  life,  or  previous  disease  have 
anv  influence  whatever  in  the  causation  of  cancer. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlie  most  common  varieties  of  gastric  cancer 
are  the  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  and  the  encephaloid ;  next  in  fre- 
quency is  scirrhous,  aud  then  colloid  cancer.  With  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  tumor,  Welcli  analyzed  1,300  cases,  in  which  the  distribution 
was  as  follows :  Pyloric  region,  701 ;  lesser  curvature,  148 ;  cardia,  104 ; 
posterior  wall,  08 ;  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  stomach,  01 ;  multiple 
tumors,  45  ;  greater  curvature,  34 ;  anterior  wall,  30 ;  fundus,  19. 

The  medullarv  cancer  occurs  in  soft  masses,  which  involve  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomacli  and  usuallv  ulcerate  earl  v.  The  tumor  may  form  villous 
projections  or  cauliflower-like  outgrowths.     It  is  soft,  grayish  white  in  color, 

♦  System  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii,  Philadelphia,  1886. 
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and  contains  much  blood.  Microscopically  it  shows  a  scanty  stroma,  en- 
closing alveoli  which  contain  irregular  polyhedral  and  cylindrical  cells. 
The  cylindrical-celled  epithelioma  may  also  form  large  irregular  masses, 
but  the  consistence  is  usually  firmer,  particularly  at  the  edges  of  the  can- 
cerous ulcers.  Microscopically  the  section  shows  elongated  tubular  spaces 
filled  with  columnar  epithelium,  and  the  intervening  stroma  is  abundant. 
Cysts  are  not  uncommon  in  this  form.  The  scirrhous  variety  is  character- 
ized by  great  hardness,  due  to  the  abundance  of  the  stroma  and  the  limited 
amount  of  alveolar  structures.  It  is  seen  most  frequently  at  the  pylorus, 
where  it  is  a  common  cause  of  stenosis.  It  may  be  combined  with  the 
medullary  form.  The  colloid  cancer  is  peculiar  in  its  wide-spread  inva- 
sion of  all  the  coats.  It  also  spreads  with  greater  frequency  to  the  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  it  occasionally  causes  extensive  secondary  growths  of  the 
same  nature  in  other  organs.  The  appearance  on  section  is  very  distinct- 
ive, and  even  with  the  naked  eye  large  alveoli  can  be  seen  filled  with  the 
translucent  colloid  material.  The  term  alveolar  cancer  is  often  applied  to 
this  form.  Ulceration  is  not  constantly  present,  and  there  are  instances 
in  which,  with  most  extensive  disease,  digestion  has  been  very  slightly  dis- 
turbed. There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Warren  Museum,  at  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  of  the  most  wide-spread  colloid  cancer,  in  which  the 
stomach  contained  after  death  large  portions  of  undigested  beef -steak. 

Secondary  cancer  may  also  occur  in  the  stomach.  Welch  has  collected 
37  cases,  17  of  which  were  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast.  The  cancer 
may  produce  important  changes  in  the  position  and  shape  of  the  organ, 
particularly  when  tho  orifices  are  involved ;  thus,  a  cancer  at  the  cardia 
may  be  associated  with  wasting  of  •the  organ  and  reduction  in  its  size. 
The  oesophagus  above  the  obstruction  may  be  greatly  distended.  On  the 
other  hand,  annular  cancer  at  the  pylorus  may  cause  stenosis  and  great 
dilatation  of  the  organ ;  not  necessarily,  however,  as  there  are  instances  on 
record  in  which  the  pylorus  has  been  extremely  narrowed  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  stomach.  In  scirrhous  cancer  the  organ  may  be 
very  greatly  thickened  and  contracted.  The  stomach  may  be  displaced 
or  altered  in  shape  by  the  weight  of  the  tumor,  particularly  in  cancer 
of  the  pylorus,  which  has  been  found  in  every  region  of  the  abdomen, 
and  even  in  the  true  pelvis.  The  mobility  of  the  tumors  is  at  times  ex- 
traordinary and  very  deceptive.  There  was  in  the  Philadelphia  Hospital 
an  old  man  with  a  tumor  at  the  pylorus  the  size  of  a  cricket  ball,  which 
was  usually  in  the  epigastric  region,  but  could  be  pushed  into  the  right 
hypochondria  or  into  the  splenic  region  entirely  beneath  the  ribs.  Adhe- 
sions very  frequently  occur,  particularly  to  the  colon,  the  liver,  and  the 
anterior  abdominal  wall. 

Secondary  cancerous  growths  are  very  frequent,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  by  Welch  of  1,574  cases :  Metastasis  occurred  in  the  lym- 
phatic glands  in  551 ;  in  the  liver  in  475 ;  in  the  peritonaeum,  omentum, 
and  intestine  in  357 ;  in  the  pancreas  in  122 ;  in  the  pleura  and  lung  in 
25 
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98 ;  in  the  spleen  in  26 ;  in  the  bndn  and  memngcE  in  S'z  ir  cols' Tars  in 
92.  The  lymph  glands  affected  are  ufioaDj  tiioK  of  vut  •tiiftrm«>»r  zig^  Ojc 
oerrical  and  inguinal  glands  are  not  infreqfneni^  wssMe^ssiL  sod  pri  c 
important  clew  in  diagnosis.  OccasionallT,  a  aeoaQQsrr  ntBzasxij'.  rrvrJi 
occurs  subcutaneouslv,  either  at  the  navel  or  benexxii  ijxt  ^ttt  ii.  :^  rkii- 
itv.    In  an  instance  recently  under  obserration  in  a 


which  developed  somewhat  suddenly  and  was  belieTed  to  ht 
were  no  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  or  tumor  of  tjtf-  suodm^  bs:  i 
nodular  body  developed  at  the  navel,  which  on  removij  prc»vfic  xc  bt  Typi- 
cal scirrhus.  A  second  case  in  the  ward  at  the  suzke  -^^^n*-  ^wt^  kl  c*> 
scure  doubtful  tumor  in  the  left  hypochondria,  developed  a  pfcrr*!^'  iKin- 
lar  subcutaneous  growth  midway  between  the  navel  and  iht  ief:  nacxii.  d 
the  ribs. 

In  the  extensive  ulceration  which  occurs  perfontion  of  tae  ssconaci  is 
not  uncommon.  It  occurred  into  the  peritonaeiun  in  IT  otf  the  5'IC  caaes  of 
cancer  of  the  stomach  collected  by  Brinton.  When  adheac*ns  f  onzu  ibe 
most  extensive  destruction  of  the  walls  may  tal^e  plaoe  wixbctui  perfofa- 
tion  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In  one  instance  which  came  nnoer  sv 
observation  a  large  portion  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  lay  wiiiin  the 
stomach.  Occasionally  a  gastro-cutaneous  fistula  is  eEtablishec.  Peif  on- 
tion  may  occur  into  the  colon,  the  small  bowel,  the  pleura,  the  "hmg  or 
into  the  pericardium. 

Syniptamfl. — Cancer  of  the  stomach  may  not  produce  sympioms 
other  than  gradual  failure  of  health,  and  death  may  take  place  from 
asthenia  without  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  malignant  di«iRMft- 
These  eases  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  eldeiiy  persons  in  insum- 
tioTis.  In  a  srrea:  majority  of  all  cases  there  are  very  definite  symptoms, 
but  the  disease  i  resents  a  very  diverse  clinical  pictune.  C^iain  genenl 
foanires  stand  out  with  ?]:»e-:iil  prc»minence.  The  onset  is  insidious,  some- 
tinu^  with  gastric  dismrli&nc-e,  but  more  commonly  with  impaim>ent  of 
health  and  srren<n:h.  A  dvsriertsia  which  mav  have  been  troubledome  for 
years  becomes  aggravate^i.  Ewa!d,  hcwever,  states  that  dyspeptic  symp- 
toms are  rare  prl-i-r  to  the  onset  of  gastric  cancer.  There  are  attacks  of 
naust-a  and  von::tini:,  and  ther^e  is  i^n  in  the  re^on  of  the  stomach, 
whiv  h  is  agirravate-i  Vy  takinz  f»I.  The  patient  emaciates,  the  anjwnia 
Kvon.es  pT\'nonnct".i,  and  the  tr^rrstratfon  may  be  extreme.  With  alight 
intermissions  the  crnrse  is  ;  rr'irr^essivelv  downward,  and  from  month  to 
month  the  loss  is  striking.  The  face  has  a  saSow  cachectic  appearance, 
the  anemia  t:•t^:>:'n:es  mrre  intense,  and  there  mav  be  oedema  of  the 
ankit-s.  B'.»d  rrjav  K  t resent  in  the  vrmited  maner.  If  with  these 
genera!  fearjrt^  a  nn::r  :;an  K-  felt  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  the 
diagni-^is  is  ren dere^i  certain.  The  conrse,  in  rapid  cases,  may  be  fram 
three  to  six  mc^nths^  r  nt  as  a  mie  tht  disease  extends  fr»m  eighteen  months 
to  two  vears. 

Pyswpsia  is  cc-ninicn  at  the  cntset,  btit  in  sc-  many  caaes  the  patients 
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have  had  indigestion  for  years  that  the  trouble  is  supposed  at  first  to  be 
only  an  aggravation  of  the  chronic  complaint.  Loss  of  the  desire  for 
food  is  a  very  frequent  symptom.  There  are  exceptional  instances,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  appetite  is  retained  throughout,  and  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  very  slightly  disturbed.  Nausea  is  a  striking  feature  in  many 
cases,  and  is  much  more  common  than  in  ulcer.  There  may  even  be  a 
sudden  repulsion  at  the  sight  of  food. 

Vomiting^  which  is  one  of  the  most  constant  symptoms  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach,  may  come  on  early,  or  only  after  the  dyspepsia  has  persisted 
for  some  time.  At  first  it  is  at  long  intervals,  but  subsequently  it  is  more 
frequent,  and  may  recur  several  times  in  the  day.  There  are  cases  in 
which  it  comes  on  in  paroxysms  and  then  subsides ;  in  other  cases,  it  sets 
in  early,  persists  with  great  violence,  and  may  cause  a  fatal  termination 
within  a  few  weeks.  Vomiting  is  more  frequent  when  the  cancer  involves 
the  orifices,  particularly  the  pylorus,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  delayed 
for  an  hour  or  more  after  taking  the  food.  When  the  cardiac  orifice  is 
involved  it  may  follow  at  a  shorter  interval.  Extensive  disease  of  the 
fundus  or  of  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  may  be  present  without  the 
occurrence  of  vomiting.  The  vomited  matters  consist  of  food  and  mucus 
in  a  grayish  or  dark  sour-smelling  fluid.  The  food  is  sometimes  very 
little  changed,  even  after  it  has  remained  in  the  stomach  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

Hcemorrhage  is  a  frequent  symptom,  but  the  bleeding  is  rarely  profuse ; 
more  commonly  there  is  slight  oozing,  and  the  blood  is  mixed  with,  or 
altered  by  the  secretions,  and  when  vomited  the  material  is  dark  brown 
or  black,  the  so-called  "  coffee-ground  "  vomit.  This  is  present  in  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  all  cases  of  cancer,  and  is  an  important  indication. 
The  blood  can  be  recognized  by  the  microscope  as  shells  of  the  red  blood - 
corpuscles  and  irregular  masses  of  altered  blood  pigment.  In  cases  of 
doubt  the  spectroscope  may  be  employed  or  haemin  crystals  obtained. 

Fragments  of  the  tumor  are  rarely  found  in  the  vomit,  and  of  the 
numerous  specimens  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  examine  I  have  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  existence  of  cancerous  tissue.  As 
Rosenbach  states,  in  the  material  washed  out  with  the  stomach-tube  un- 
doubted fragments  may  be  found.  The  yeast  fungus,  various  bacteria, 
and  the  sarcina  ventriculi  may  be  present,  the  latter  not  so  often  in  cancer 
as  in  dilatation. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  of  late  years  upon  the  absence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  in  the  secretions.  As  an  outcome  of  the  enormous 
number  of  observations  which  have  recently  been  made  it  may  be  said 
that  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  absent  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  cancer  of 
the  stomach.  This  defect  is  associated  with  impairment  of  the  secreting 
function  of  the  organ.  The  examination  should  be  made  repeatedly,  by 
the  methods  already  referred  to,  and  with  our  present  knowledge  the  per- 
sistent absence  of  free  HCl  in  the  stomach  contents,  taken  in  conjunc- 
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tlon  with  other  symptomB,  may  be  regarded  as  highly  scggestiTe  of  camoer. 
Unfortunately,  the  free  acid  may  be  absent  in  certain  other  conditions, 
such  ad  atrophy,  and  occasionally  in  chronic  gastritis,  so  that  it  is  of 
greater  ralae  from  the  negative  standpoint.  As  Kinnicntt  expresses  it, 
^  the  presence  of  free  HCl  in  the  stomach  contents  in  repeated  examiim- 
tions  in  doabtfal  cases  is  of  the  greatest  diagnostic  ralne,  and  points 
Tery  certainly  to  absence  of  cancer.*^  Rosenheim  has  recently  diown  that 
in  cases  in  which  cancer  develops  in  the  base  of  an  old  ulcer  HCl  may 
be  present  throughout  the  course. 

Pain  is  an  early  and  important  symptom.  It  is  very  variable  in  ntoa- 
tion,  and  while  most  common  in  the  epigastrium,  it  may  be  referred  to 
the  shoulders,  the  back,  or  the  loins.  The  pain  is  described  as  dragging, 
burning,  or  gnawing  in  character,  and  very  rarely  occurs  in  severe 
paroxysms  of  gastralgia,  as  in  gastric  ulcer.  As  a  rule,  the  pain  is 
aggravated  by  taking  food.  There  is  usually  marked  tenderness  on 
pressure  in  the  epigastric  region.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  how  many 
cases  run  a  painless  course. 

The  ph  If  steal  exam  inai  ion  of  the  abdomen  reveals  in  many  instances 
the  presence  of  a  tumor.  Inspection  may  show  a  nodular  mass  in  the 
epigastrium,  or  the  outlines  of  a  dilated  stomach,  with  peristaltic  action. 
In  the  palpation  of  the  stomach  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  cer- 
tain anatomical  points.  At  least  two  thinls  of  the  organ  lie  in  the  left 
h^'pochondrium  beneath  the  ribs,  and  so  are  practically  out  of  reach. 
The  pyloric  orifice  lies  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  particularly 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  in  which  case  it  mav  be  reached.  It  is  about 
Oil  a  level  with  the  inner  extremity  of  the  eighth  right  costal  cartilage. 
Tiie  pylorus  is  movable  and  changes  considerably  in  position  with  the 
distention  of  the  stomach.  Practicallv,  in  health  there  is  available  for 
palpation  only  a  {>art  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  and  the 
pylonis,  which  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  overlapped  by  the  liver. 
Tumors  limited  to  the  cardia,  even  when  extensive,  cannot  be  felt  at  alL 
Tumors  invohing  the  fun^lus,  the  posterior  wail,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  lesser  curvature  cannot  be  detected  unless  very  large.  Tumors  of  the 
pylorus,  of  the  anterior  wall,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the  greater  curvature 
are  in  accessible  situations.  In  the  examination  the  knees  should  be 
drawn  up,  and  the  patient  asked  to  relax  the  abdominal  waUs  as  much  as 
possible.  Sometimes,  when  nothing  can  be  felt  on  quiet  breathing,  a 
deep  inspiration  will  force  down  the  stomach  and  bring  a  tumor  mass 
within  rt^aoh.  Examination  should  als*^  be  made  in  the  knee-elbow  posi- 
tion. Cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  are  usually  felt  in  the  epigastric 
region,  but  a  mass  at  the  pylorus  may  be  felt  in  the  umbilical  region, 
or,  in  c;ist»s  of  extreme  mobility,  in  a  hvpochondriac  region,  or,  very  ex- 
ceptionally, low  down  in  the  iliac  region.  The  tumor  is  usually  firm, 
hanl,  ntxlular,  and  painful  on  pressure.  At  the  pylorus  the  mass  may 
bo  rounded,  ball-like,  and  readily  grasped.     Gas  may  sometimes  be  felt 
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bubbling  through  it.  Communicated  pulsation  from  the  aorta  is  not  at 
all  uncommon.  Inflation  of  the  stomach  with  gas  is  often  a  valuable  aid 
in  diagnosis.  A  teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  first  given  in  water, 
followed  by  the  same  amount  of  tartaric  acid.  The  distention  of  the 
stomach  which  follows  may  suffice  to  bring  tumor  masses  into  reach. 

Careful  examination  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  of  sec- 
ondary cancer  of  the  liver  or  involvement  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the  groins 
or  in  the  supraclavicular  spaces.  As  already  mentioned,  the  development 
of  nodules  about  the  navel  may  give  an  important  hint,  or  there  may  be 
signs  of  secondary  involvement  of  the  peritonaeum. 

Intestinal  symptoms  are  not  very  common.  Constipation  is  more  fre- 
quently present  than  diarrhoea,  which  may,  however,  set  in  and  prove  ob- 
stinate toward  the  end.  When  there  is  much  bleeding  the  stools  may  be 
dark  in  color. 

A  progressive  anmnia  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  gastric 
cancer.  As  a  rule  the  blood-count  does  not  fall  below  fifty  per  cent  A 
leucocytosis  is  almost  constantly  present,  and  Welch  has  noted  an  instance 
in  which  the  ratio  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  was  one  to  twenty.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  clinical  picture  is  rather  that  of  a  pernicious 
anaemia,  with  reduction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  to  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  marked  poikilocytosis.  When  any  degree  of  anaemia  is  present  nucle- 
ated red  corpuscles  may  be  found  in  dried  and  stained  specimens,  and  this 
method  of  examination  may  be  of  much  service  when  an  actual  blood- 
count  is  impossible.  The  condition  is,  however,  an  anaemia  with  wasting, 
and  the  layer  of  panniculus  is  not  retained  as  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  per- 
nicious anaemia.  Ultimately  the  patient  develops  an  aspect  to  which  the 
term  cachectic  is  applied,  and  which  is  perhaps  more  marked  in  gastric 
cancer  than  in  any  other  disease.  There  may  be  a  slight  yellowish  tint  to 
the  skin,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  brownish  stains,  the  cachectic 
chloasma. 

Associated  with  the  anaemia  and  directly  dependent  upon  it  are  the 
dropsical  symptoms  so  common  in  this  affection.  (Edema  of  the  ankles 
and  of  the  legs  is  present  and  may  progress  to  a  general  anasarca ;  the 
cases  may  be  mistaken  for  heart-disease  or  dropsy.  There  are  no  si)ecial 
cardiac  sjrmptoms ;  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble  toward  the  end. 
The  anaemia  may,  however,  produce  such  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  that 
the  case  may  be  regarded  as  cardiac.  Thrombosis  of  a  femoral  vein  may 
occur. 

The  urine  may  contain  a  trace  of  albumen  and,  toward  the  close, 
tube-casts.  Indican  is  often  present  in  increased  quantity,  and  occasion- 
ally acetone  and  diacetic  acid. 

The  temperature  is  usually  normal,  and  toward  the  end,  when  cachexia 
is  well  marked,  subnormal.  There  are,  however,  interesting  paroxysmal 
elevations  of  temperature,  definite  chills  with  fever,  in  which  the  ther- 
mometer registers  103°  or  104°,  followed  by  profuse  sweating.     The  rigors 
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may  recur  at  intervals  for  weeks,  and,  if  no  tumor  is  felt,  may  complicate 
the  diagnosis.  In  a  case  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  paroxysms  re- 
curred for  more  than  six  weeks.  The  autopsy  showed  a  cancer  of  the 
stomach  with  adhesions  to  the  colon  and  extensive  suppuration  at  the  hase 
of  the  cancer  and  in  a  pocket  between  the  stomach  and  omentum. 

The  mind  usually  remains  clear  to  the  close.  Naturally  the  patient 
has  attacks  of  despondency.  Toward  the  close  delirium  is  common.  A 
form  of  coma  resembling  that  which  occurs  in  diabetes  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  gastric  cancer.  The  patient  becomes  restless  or  excited,  and 
gradually  unconsciousness  supervenes,  with  or  without  dyspnoea.  It  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  some  toxic  agent  in  the  blood,  possibly  the  diace- 
tic  acid. 

Among  symptoms  referable  to  the  development  of  secondary  growths 
those  pertaining  to  the  liver  are  most  important.  Jaundice  is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  there  may  be  signs  of  great  enlargement  of  the  liver.  Many 
instances  which  are  clinically  recorded  as  primary  cancer  of  this  organ  are 
in  reality  secondary  to  latent  cancer  of  the  stomach.  The  importance 
of  enlargement  of  the  supra-clavicular  and  inguinal  glands  in  gastric  can- 
cer has  already  been  emphasized.  The  new  growths  may  extend  to  the 
peritonaeum  and,  if  there  is  much  effusion,  produce  ascites.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  perforations  liable  to  occur  in  gastric  cancer.  The 
course  of  the  disease  is  progressively  downward.  In  the  majority  of  all 
cases  death  occurs  within  two  years,  and  the  average  duration  is  not  more 
than  eighteen  months.     In  cases  of  scirrhus  the  progress  is  slower. 

Diagnosis. — When  a  tumor  is  present  there  is  not  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  nature  of  the  trouble ;  even  in  its  absence  the  pro- 
gressive emaciation,  the  loss  of  energy  and  strength,  the  anaemia  and 
cachexia,  when  associated  with  marked  gastric  symptoms,  are  almost  path- 
ognomonic. There  are  many  instances,  however,  in  which  a  positive  diag- 
nosis is  impossible.  The  diseases  with  which  cancer  is  most  liable  to  be 
confounded  are  ulcer  and  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  and  the  differential 
features  arc  so  well  drawn  in  the  elaborate  article  by  my  colleague  Welch 
that  I  here  append  them  :  * 

CHRONIC   CATARRHAL 


GASTRIC   CANCER. 

GASTRIC    ULCER. 

OASTRITIS. 

1.  Tumor  is  present 

1.  Tumor  rare. 

1.  No  tumor. 

in  three  fourths  of  the 

cases. 

2.  Rare  under  forty 

2.  May  occur  at  any 

2.  May  occur  at  any 

years  of  age. 

age     after     childhood. 
Over  one  half  of  the 
cases  under  forty  yeare 

age. 

of 

age. 

Op.  cit.,  vol.  ii,  p.  570. 
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GASTRIC   CANCER. 

3.  Average  duration 
about  one  year,  rarely 
over  two  years. 

4.  Gastric  haemor- 
rhage frequent,  but 
rarely  profuse ;  most 
common  in  the  cachec- 
tic stage. 


5.  Vomiting  often 
has  the  peculiarities  of 
that  of  dilatation  of  the 
stomach. 

6.  Free  hydrochloric 
acid  usually  absent  from 
the  gastric  contents  in 
cancerous  dilatation  of 
the  stomach. 

7.  Cancerous  frag- 
ments  may  be  fonnd  in 
the  washings  from  the 
stomach  or  in  the  vomit 
(rare). 

8.  Secondary  can- 
cers may  be  recognized 
in  the  liver,  the  perito- 
naeum, the  lymphatic 
glands,  and  rarely  in 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

9.  Loss  of  flesh  and 
strength  and  develop- 
ment of  cachexia  usu- 
ally more  marked  and 
more  rapid  than  in  ul- 
cer or  in  gastritis,  and 
less  explicable  by  the 
gastric  symptoms. 

10.  Epigastric  pain 
is  often  more  continu- 
ous, less  dependent  up- 
on taking  food,  less  re 


GASTRIC   ULCER. 

3.  Duration  indefi- 
nite; may  be  for  sev- 
eral years. 

4.  Gastric  haemor- 
rhage less  frequent  than 
in  cancer,  but  oftener 
profuse ;  not  uncom- 
mon when  the  general 
health  is  but  little  im- 
paired. 

5.  Vomiting  rarely 
referable  to  dilatation 
of  the  stomach,  and 
then  only  in  a  late 
stage  of  the  disease. 

6.  Free  hydrochloric 
acid  usually  present  in 
the  gastric  contents. 


7.  Absent. 


8.  Absent. 


9.  Cachectic  appear- 
ance usually  less  marked 
and  of  later  occurrence 
than  in  cancer,  and  more 
manifestly  dependent 
upon  the  gastric  disor- 
ders. 

10.  Pain  is  often 
more  paroxysmal,  more 
influenced  by  taking 
food,    oftener    relieved 


CHRONIC   CATARRHAL 
GASTRITIS. 

3.  Duration  indefi- 
nite. 

4.  Gastric  haemor- 
rhage rare. 


5.  Vomiting  may  or 
may  not  be  present. 


6.  Free  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  present  or 
absent. 


7.  Absent. 


8.  Absent 


9.  When  uncompli- 
cated, usually  no  ap- 
pearance of  cachexia. 


10.  The  pain  or  dis- 
tress induced  by  taking 
food  is  usually  less  se- 
vere than  in  cancer  or 
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GASTRIC   CAKCER. 

lieved  by  vomiting,  and 
less  localized  than  in 
ulcer. 

11.   Causation    not 
known. 


GASTRIC   ULCER. 

by  vomiting,  and  more 
sharply  localized  than 
in  cancer. 

11.    Causation   not 
known. 


12.  No  improve- 
ment, or  only  tempo- 
rary improvement,  in 
the  course  of  the  dis- 


CHRONIC   CATARRHAL 
GASTRITIS. 

ulcer.  Fixed  point  of 
tenderness  usually  ab- 
sent. 

11.  Often  referable 
to  some  known  cause, 
such  as  abuse  of  alco- 
hol, gormandizing,  and 
certain  diseases,  as 
phthisis.  Blight's  dis- 
ease, cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  etc. 

12.  May  be  a  history 
of  previous  similar  at- 
tacks. More  amenable 
to  regulation  of  diet 
than  is  cancer. 


12.  Sometimes  a  his- 
tory of  one  or  more  pre- 
vious  similar   attacks. 
The  course  may  be  ir- 
ease.  regular  and   intermit- 

tent. Usually  marked 
improvement  by  regula- 
tion of  diet 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  incurable  and  palliative  measures  are 
alone  indicated.  The  diet  should  consist  of  readily  digested  substances  of 
all  sorts.  Many  patients  do  best  on  milk  alone.  Washing  out  of  the 
stomach,  which  may  be  done  with  a  soft  tube  without  any  risk,  is  particu- 
larly advantageous  when  there  is  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  combatting  the  vomiting.  The  excessive 
fermentation  is  also  best  treated  by  lavage.  When  the  pain  becomes  se- 
vere, particularly  if  it  disturbs  the  rest  at  night,  morphia  must  be  given. 
One  eighth  of  a  grain,  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda  (gr.  v),  bismuth 
(gr.  v-x),  usually  gives  prompt  relief,  and  the  dose  does  not  always  re- 
quire to  be  increased.  Creosote  {tti  j-ij)  and  carbolic  acid  are  very  useful. 
Tlie  bleeding  in  gastric  cancer  is  rarely  amenable  to  treatment.  Opera- 
tive measures  have  been  advised  and  practised,  and  in  exceptional  in- 
stances there  are  cases  in  which  the  limited  cancer  could  be  resected  with 
reasonable  hope  of  recovery. 

Non '  cancerous  tumors  of  the  stomach  rarely  cause  inconvenience. 
Polypi  are  common  and  they  may  be  numerous ;  as  many  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  have  been  reported  in  one  case.  Sarcomata  are  very  rare.  ^*- 
hromata  and  Upomata  have  been  described. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  produce  remarkable  tumors  of  the  stom- 
ach. The  most  extraordinary  is  the  hair  tumor,  of  which  a  number  of 
instances  have  been  reported  in  hysterical  women  who  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  eating  their  own  liair.    A  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of 
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McOill  University  is  in  two  sections,  which  form  an  exact  mould  of  the 
stomach.  The  tumors  which  they  form  are  large  and  very  puzzling  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  cancer.  In  one  instance  the  ball  of  hair  was  re- 
moved by  a  surgical  operation.  The  tumor  was  thought  to  be  a  movable 
kidney. 


VIII.    HiCMORRHAGE  FROM  THE  STOMACH  (Hamatemens). 

Etiology. — Grastrorrhagia,  as  this  symptom  is  called,  may  result  from 
many  conditions,  some  of  which  are  local,  others  general 

1.  In  local  disease  in  the  stomach  itself:  (a)  Cancer;  (b)  ulcer;  (c) 
disease  of  the  blood-vessels,  such  as  miliary  aneurisms  of  the  smaller  arte- 
ries, and  occasionally  varicose  veins ;  (d)  acute  congestion,  as  in  gastritis, 
and  possibly  in  vicarious  haemorrhage,  but  both  of  these  are  extremely 
rare  causes. 

2.  Passive  congestion  due  to  obstruction  in  the  portal  system.  This 
may  be  either  (a)  hepatic,  as  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  thrombosis  of  the 
portal  vein,  or  pressure  upon  the  portal  vein  by  tumor,  and  secondarily  in 
cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  (b)  splenic.  Gastrorrhagia 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  sjrmptom  in  enlarged  spleen,  and  is  ex- 
plained by  the  intimate  relations  which  exist  between  the  vasa  brevia  and 
the  splenic  circulation. 

3.  Toxic:  (a)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  fever ;  (b)  poisons  of  unknown  origin,  as  in  acute  yellow  atrophy 
and  in  purpura ;  (c)  phosphorus. 

4.  Traumatism :  (a)  Mechanical  injuries,  such  as  blows  and  wounds, 
and  occasionally  by  the  stomach-tube ;  (b)  the  result  of  severe  corrosive 
poisons. 

5.  Certain  constitutional  diseases:  (a)  Hsemophilia;  (b)  profound 
anaemias,  whether  idiopathic  or  due  to  splenic  enlargements  or  to  malaria ; 
(c)  cholaemia. 

6.  In  certain  nervous  affections,  particularly  hysteria,  and  occasionally 
in  progressive  paralysis  of  the  insane  and  epilepsy. 

7.  The  blood  may  not  come  from  the  stomach,  but  flow  into  it.  Thus 
it  may  pass  from  the  nose  or  the  pharynx.  In  haemoptysis  some  of  the 
blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  stomach.  The  bleeding  may  take  place 
from  the  oesophagus  and  trickle  into  the  stomach,  from  which  it  is  eject- 
ed. This  occurs  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  aneurism  and  of  the  oesopha- 
geal varices.  A  child  may  draw  blood  with  the  milk  from  the  mother's 
breast  even  in  considerable  quantities  and  then  vomit  it 

8.  Miscellaneous  causes:  Aneurism  of  the  aorta  or  of  its  branches 
may  rupture  into  the  stomach.  There  are  instances  in  which  a  patient 
has  a  single  attack  of  haemorrhage  without  even  having  a  recurrence  or 
without  symptoms  pointing  to  disease  of  the  stomach. 
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In  iTKrdlcal  pnML-tiee,  haemorrfaage  frc«n  the  Etomadb  oocnis  most  fie- 
qoieDtly  in  oonn^^tion  vith  cirrhosis  of  the  lirer  and  nicer  of  the  stomieL 
It  U  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  owing  to  the  greater  pren- 
lence  of  round  ulcer  in  the  former. 

KorUd  Anatomy. — ^W'hen  death  has  occmred  frc»n  the  hiemate- 
mem  there  are  »gnii  of  intense  anaemia.    The  condition  of  the  etomach 
raries  extreme!  v.    The  ledon  i£  evident  in  cancer  and  in  nicer  of  the 
stoma^rh.    It  Ls  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  fatal  haemorrhage  mar  come 
from  a  email  miliary  aneurism  communicating  with  the  surface  by  a  pin- 
hole {lerforation,  or  the  bleeding  may  be  due  tq  the  rupture  of  a  sub- 
mucoui!  vein  and  the  erosion  in  the  mucosa  mar  be  smaU  and  readilv 
overlooked^    It  may  require  a  careful  and  prolonged  search  to  avoid  over- 
looking such  legions.    In  the  large  group  associated  with  portal  obstmc- 
tion,  whether  due  to  hepatic  or  splenic  disease,  the  mucosa  is  nsuaUy  pale, 
smo^jth,  and  shows  no  trace  of  any  lesion.    In  cirrhosis,  fatal  by  haemor- 
rhage, one  may  fii^>metimes  search  in  vain  for  any  focal  lesion  to  account 
for  the  gaHtrorrhag^ia,  and  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  possible  for  even 
the  most  profuse  hlee^iing  to  occur  by  diapedesis.     The  stomach  may  be 
diritended  with  hhxA  and  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  not  apparent 
either  in  tlie  Htomaeh  or  in  the  the  portal  system.     In  such  cases  the 
a*80phagu8  should   l>e  examined,  as  the  bleeding  may  come  from  that 
source.     In  t^>xic  cases  there  are  invariably  haemorrhages  in  the  mucous 
memhrano  itself. 

Symptoms. — In  rare  instances  fatal  syncope  may  occur  without  any 
vomiting.  In  a  cane  of  the  kind,  in  which  the  woman  had  fallen  over  and 
died  in  a  few  minutes,  the  stomach  contained  between  three  and  four 
pounds  of  blof^l.  The  sudden  profuse  bleedings  rapidly  lead  to  profound 
anffimia.  When  due  to  ulcer  or  cirrhosis  the  bleeding  usually  recurs  for 
several  days.  Fatal  hajmorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  met  with  in  ulcer, 
cirrhosis,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  in  instances  in  which  an  aneur- 
ism ruptures  into  tlie  stomach  or  oesophagus.  Gastrorrhagia  may  occur 
in  splenic  anaemia  or  in  leukaemia  before  the  condition  has  aroused  the 
attention  of  friends  or  physician. 

The  amount  of  blood  lost  is  very  variable,  and  in  the  course  of  a  day 
the  patient  may  bring  up  three  or  four  pounds,  or  even  more.  In  a 
case  under  the  care  of  George  Ross,  in  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the 
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patient  lost  daring  seyen  days  ten  pounds,  by  measurement,  of  blood. 
The  usual  symptoms  of  anaemia  deyclop  rapidly,  and  there  may  be  slight 
fever,  and  subsequently  oedema  may  occur.  An  interesting  circumstance 
connected  with  gastro-intestinal  haemorrhage  is  the  development  of  amau- 
rosis, the  mode  of  production  of  which  is  still  under  discussion. 

Diagnosis. — In  a  majority  of  instances  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  blood.  Occasionally  it  is  difficult,  particularly  if  the 
case  has  not  been  seen  during  the  attack.  Examination  of  the  vomit 
readily  determines  whether  blood  is  present  or  not.  The  materials  vom- 
ited may  be  stained  by  wine,  the  juice  of  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  cran- 
berries, which  give  a  color  very  closely  resembling  fresh  blood,  while  iron 
and  bismuth  and  bile  may  produce  a  blackish  color  like  altered  blood. 
In  such  cases  the  microscope  will  show  clearly  the  presence  of  the  shadowy 
outlines  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and,  if  necessary,  spectroscopic  and 
chemical  tests  may  be  applied. 

Deception  is  sometimes  practised  by  hysterical  patients,  who  swallow 
and  then  vomit  blood  or  colored  liquids.  With  a  little  care  such  cases  can 
usually  be  detected.  The  cases  must  be  excluded  in  which  the  blood 
passes  from  the  nose  or  pharynx,  or  in  which  infants  swallow  it  with  the 
milk. 

There  is  not  often  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  haemoptysis  and 
hsematemesis,  though  the  coughing  and  the  vomiting  are  not  infrequently 
combined.    The  following  are  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  diagnosis : 


HjEMATEMESIS. 

1.  Previous  history  points  to  gas- 
tric, hepatic,  or  splenic  disease. 

2.  The  blood  is  brought  up  by 
vomiting,  prior  to  which  the  patient 
may  experience  a  feeling  of  giddi- 
ness or  faintness. 

3.  Tlie  blood  is  usually  clotted, 
mixed  with  particles  of  food,  and 
has  an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be 
dark,  grumous,  and  fluid. 

4.  Subsequent  to  the  attack  the 
patient  passes  tarry  stools,  and  signs 
of  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
ihay  be  detected. 


HAEMOPTYSIS. 

1.  Cough  or  signs  of  some  pul- 
monary or  cardiac  disease  precedes, 
in  many  cases,  the  haemorrhage. 

2.  The  blood  is  coughed  up, 
and  is  usually  preceded  by  a  sensa- 
tion of  tickling  in  the  throat.  If 
vomiting  occurs,  it  follows  the 
coughing. 

3.  The  blood  is  frothy,  bright 
red  in  color,  alkaline  in  reaction. 
If  clotted,  rarely  in  such  large  co- 
agiila,  and  muco  pus  may  be  mixed 
with  it. 

4.  The  cough  persists,  physical 
signs  of  local  disease  in  the  chest 
may  usually  be  detected,  and  the 
sputa  may  be  blood-stained  for  many 
days. 


Prognosis. — Except  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  aneurism  or  of  large 
veins,  haematemesis  rarely  proves  fatal.    In  my  experience  death  has  fol- 
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lowed  more  frequently  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  and  splenic  enlargement  than 
in  ulcer  or  cancer.  In  ulcer  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  chronic 
haemorrhagic  form  the  bleeding  may  recur  for  years.  The  treatment  of 
haematemesis  is  considered  under  gastric  ulcer. 


VII.   DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

I.  DISEASES    OF    THE    INTESTINES    ASSOCIATED  WITH 

DIARRHCEA. 

r 

CATARRHAL  ENTERITIS;  DIARRHCEA. 

In  the  classification  of  catarrhal  enteritis  the  anatomical  divisions  of 
the  bowel  have  been  too  closely  followed,  and  a  duodenitis,  jejunitis,  ilei- 
tis, typhlitis,  colitis,  and  proctitis  have  been  recognized ;  whereas  in  a 
majority  of  cases  the  entire  intestinal  tract,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  is 
involved,  sometimes  the  small  most  intensely,  sometimes  the  large  bowel, 
but  during  life  it  may  be  quite  impossible  to  say  which  portion  is  specially 
affected. 

Etiology. — The  causes  may  be  either  primary  or  secondary.  Among 
the  causes  of  primary  catarrhal  enteritis  are :  (a)  Improper  food,  one  of 
the  most  frequent,  especially  in  children,  in  whom  it  follows  overeating, 
or  the  ingestion  of  unripe  fruit.  In  some  individuals  special  articles  of 
diet  will  always  produce  a  slight  diarrhoea,  which  may  not  be  due  to  a 
catarrh  of  the  mucosa,  but  to  increased  peristalsis  induced  by  the  offend- 
ing material,  (b)  Various  toxic  substances.  Many  of  the  organic  poi- 
sons, such  as  those  produced  in  the  decomposition  of  milk  and  articles  of 
food,  excite  tlie  most  intense  intestinal  catarrh.  Certain  inorganic  sub- 
stances, as  arsenic  and  mercury,  act  in  the  same  way.  (c)  Changes  in  the 
weather.  A  fall  in  the  temperature  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  degrees,  par- 
ticularly in  the  spring  or  autumn,  may  induce — how,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
— an  acute  diarrhcea.  We  speak  of  this  as  a  catarrhal  process,  the  result 
of  cold  or  of  chill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  diarrhceal  diseases  of  children 
are  associated  in  a  very  special  way  with  the  excessive  heat  of  summer 
months,  (d)  Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  intestinal  secretions. 
We  know  too  little  about  tlie  succus  entericus  to  be  able  to  speak  of  influ- 
ences induced  by  change  in  its  quantity  or  quality.  It  has  long  been  held 
that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  bile  poured  into  the  bowel  might  excite  a 
diarrha?a ;  hence  tlie  term  bilious  diarrlioea,  so  frequently  used  by  the  older 
writers.  Possibly  there  are  conditions  in  which  an  excessive  amount  of  bile 
is  poured  into  the  intestine,  increasing  the  peristalsis,  and  hurrying  on  the 
contents ;  but  the  opposite  state,  a  scanty  secretion,  by  favoring  the  natural 
fermentative  processes,  much  more  commonly  causes  an  intestinal  catarrh. 
Absence  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  from  the  intestine  has  been  associated 
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in  certain  cases  with  a  fatty  diarrhoea,  (e)  Nervous  influences.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  how  mental  states  act  upon  the  bowels,  and  yet  it  is  an  old 
and  trustworthy  observation  which  every-day  experience  confirms  that  the 
mental  state  may  profoundly  affect  the  intestinal  canal.  These  influences 
should  not  properly  be  considered  under  catarrhal  processes,  as  they  result 
simply  from  increased  peristalsis  or  increased  secretion,  and  are  usually  de- 
scribed under  the  heading  nervous  diarrhcea.  In  children  it  frequently 
follows  fright  It  is  common,  too,  in  adults  as  a  result  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances. Canstatt  mentions  a  surgeon  who  always  before  an  important 
operation  had  watery  diarrhoaa.  In  hysterical  women  it  is  seen  as  an  occa- 
sional occurrence,  due  to  transient  excitement,  or  to  a  chronic,  protracted 
diarrhoea,  which  may  last  for  months  or  even  years. 

Among  the  secondary  causes  of  intestinal  catarrh  may  be  mentioned : 

(a)  Infectious  diseases.  Dysentery,  cholera,  typhoid  fever,  pyaemia, 
septicaemia,  tuberculosis,  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  associated  with 
intestinal  catarrh;  In  dysentery  and  typhoid  fever  the  ulceration  is  in 
part  responsible  for  the  catarrhal  condition,  but  in  cholera  it  is  probably  a 
direct  influence  of  the  bacilli  or  of  the  toxic  materials  produced  by  them. 

(b)  The  extension  of  inflammatory  processes  from  adjacent  parts.  Thus, 
in  peritonitis,  catarrhal  swelling  and  increased  secretion  are  always  present 
in  the  mucosa.  In  cases  of  invagination,  hernia,  tuberculous  or  cancerous 
ulceration,  catarrhal  processes  are  common,  {c)  Circulatory  disturbances 
cause  a  catarrhal  enteritis,  usually  of  a  very  chronic  character.  This  is 
common  in  diseases  of  the  liver,  such  as  cirrhosis,  and  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  heart  and  lungs — all  conditions,  in  fact,  which  produce  engorge- 
ment of  the  terminal  branches  of  the  portal  vessels,  {d)  In  the  cachectic 
conditions  met  with  in  cancer,  profound  anaemia,  Addison's  disease,  and 
Bright's  disease  intestinal  catarrh  may  develop,  and  may  terminate  life. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  are  not 
always  visible,  and  in  cases  in  which,  during  life,  the  symptoms  of  intes- 
tinal catarrh  have  been  marked,  neither  redness,  swelling,  nor  increased 
secretion — the  three  signs  usually  laid  down  as  characteristic  of  catarrhal 
inflammation — may  be  present  post  mortem.  It  is  rare  to  see  the  mucous 
membrane  injected ;  more  commonly  it  is  pale  and  covered  with  mucus. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  the  tips  of  the  valvulae  conniventes 
may  be  deeply  injected.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  portal  obstruction 
intense  hjrperaemia  is  not  often  seen.  The  entire  mucosa  may  be  softened 
and  infiltrated,  the  lining  epithelium  swollen,  or  even  shed,  and  appearing 
as  large  flakes  among  the  intestinal  contents.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  post- 
mortem change.  The  l3rmph  follicles  are  almost  always  swollen,  particu- 
larly in  children.  The  Peyer's  patches  may  be  prominent  and  the  solitary 
follicles  in  the  large  and  small  bowel  may  stand  out  with  distinctness  and 
present  in  the  centres  little  erosions,  the  so-called  follicular  ulcers.  This 
may  be  a  striking  feature  in  the  intestine  in  all  forms  of  catarrhal  enteri- 
tis in  children,  quite  irrespective  of  the  intensity  of  the  diarrhoea. 
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When  the  process  is  more  chronic  the  mucosa  is  firmer,  in  some  in- 
stances thickened,  in  others  distinctly  thinned,  and  the  villi  and  follicles 
present  a  slaty  pigmentation. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.    The  im- 
portant symptom  of  both  is  diarrhoea,  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
is  the  sole  indication  of  this  condition.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  diar- 
rhoea is  invariably  caused  by,  or  associated  with,  catarrhal  enteritis,  as  it 
may  be  produced  by  nervous  and  other  influences.    It  is  probable  that 
catarrh  of  the  jejunum  may  exist  without  any  diarrhoea ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  common  circumstance  to  find  post  mortem  a  catarrhal  state  of  the 
small  bowel  in  persons  who  have  not  had  diarrhoea  during  life.    The 
stools  vary  extremely  in  character.    The  color  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  bile  with  which  they  are  mixed,  and  they  may  be  of  a  dark  or  blackish 
brown,  or  of  a  light-yellow,  or  even  of  a  grayish-white  tint.    The  consist- 
ence is  usually  very  thin  and  watery,  but  in  some  instances  the  stools  are 
pultaceous  like  thin  gruel.     Portions  of  undigested  food  can  often  be  seen 
(lienteric  diarrhoea),  and  flakes  of  yellowish-brown  mucus.    Microscopic- 
ally there  are  innumerable  micro-organisms,  epithelium  and  mucous  cells, 
crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  occasionally  cholesterin 
and  Charcot's  crystals. 

Pain  in  the  abdomen  is  usually  present  in  the  acute  catarrhal  enteritis, 
particularly  when  due  to  food.  It  is  of  a  colicky  character,  and  when  the 
colon  is  involved  there  may  be  tenesmus.  More  or  less  tympanites  exists, 
and  there  are  gurgling  noises  or  borborygmi,  due  to  the  rapid  passage  of 
fluid  and  gas  from  one  part  to  another.  In  the  very  acute  attacks  there 
may  be  vomiting.  Fever  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present,  but  there  may  be  a 
slight  elevation  of  one  or  two  degrees.  The  appetite  is  lost,  there  is  in- 
tense thirst,  and  the  tongue  is  dry  and  coated.  In  very  acute  cases,  when 
the  quantity  of  fluid  lost  is  great  and  the  pain  excessive,  there  may  be 
collapse  symptoms.  The  number  of  evacuations  varies  from  four  or  five 
to  twenty  or  more  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  attack  lasts  for  two  or 
three  days,  or  may  be  prolonged  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Chronic  catarrh  of  the  bowels  may  follow  the  acute  form,  or  ma}'  de- 
velop gradually  as  an  independent  affection  or  as  a  sequence  of  obstruc- 
tion in  the  portiil  circulation.  It  is  characterized  by  diarrhoea,  with  or 
without  colic.  The  dejections  vary ;  when  the  small  bowel  is  chiefly  in- 
volved the  diarrhoea  is  of  a  lienteric  character,  and  when  the  colon  is 
affected  the  stools  are  thin  and  mixed  with  much  mucus.  A  special 
form  of  mucous  diarrhoea  wiU  be  subsequently  described.  The  general 
nutrition  of  the  patient  in  these  chronic  cases  is  greatly  disturbed ;  there 
may  be  much  loss  of  flesh  and  great  pallor.  The  patients  are  inclined  to 
suffer  from  low  spirits,  or  hypochondriasis  may  develop. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, whether  the  large  or  small  bowel  is  cliiefly  affected.  In  catarrh  of 
the  small  bowel  the  diarrhoea  is  less  marked,  the  pains  are  of  a  colicky 
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character,  borborygmi  are  not  so  frequent,  the  f 8dces  usually  contain  por- 
tions of  food,  and  are  more  yellowish-green  or  grayish-yellow  and  floc- 
culent  and  do  not  contain  much  mucus.  When  the  large  intestine  is  at 
fault  there  may  be  no  pain  whatever,  as  in  the  catarrh  of  the  large  intes- 
tine associated  with  tuberculosis  and  Bright's  disease.  When  present,  the 
pains  are  most  intense  and,  if  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowel  is  involved, 
there  may  be  marked  tenesmus.  The  stools  have  a  uniform  soupy  con- 
sistence, grayish  in  color'  and  granular  throughout,  with  here  and  there 
flakes  of  mucus,  or  they  may  contain  very  large  quantities  of  mucus. 

There  are  no  positive  symptoms  by  which  the  diagnosis  of  duodenitis 
can  be  made.  It  is  usually  associated  with  acute  gastritis  and,  if  the  pro- 
cess extends  into  the  bile-duct,  \idth  jaundice.  Neither  jejunitis  nor 
ileitis  can  be  separated  from  general  intestinal  catarrh. 

ENTERITIS  IN  CHILDREN. 

We  may  recognize  three  forms :  (1)  The  acute  dyspeptic  diarrhoea ;  (2) 
cholera  infantum ;  and  (3)  acute  entero-colitis. 

General  Etiology  of  the  Diarrhoeas  of  ChildrexL— The  dis- 
ease is  most  frequent  in  artificially  fed  children,  and  the  greatest  number 
of  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  months.  A  popular 
and  well-founded  belief  ascribes  special  danger  to  the  second  summer  of 
the  infant.  Infantile  diarrhoea  is  very  prevalent  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  large  cities.  It  attacks,  however,  children  with  the  most  favorable 
surroundings.  Two  factors  influence  the  disease,  diet  and  temperature. 
An  immense  majority  of  all  fatal  cases  are  artificially  fed.  Of  1,943  fatal 
cases  in  Holt's  statistics,  only  three  per  cent  were  exclusively  breast  fed. 
Among  the  poor  the  bowel  complaint  in  children  begins  with  the  artificial 
feeding.  The  relation  of  temperature  to  the  prevalence  of  diarrhoeal  dis- 
eases in  children  has  long  been  recognized.  The  mortality  cur^'c  begins 
to  rise  in  May,  increases  in  June,  reaches  the  maximum  in  July,  and  grad- 
ually sinks  through  August  and  September.  The  maximum  corresponds 
closely  with  the  highest  mean  temperature ;  yet  we  cannot  regard  the  heat 
itself  as  the  direct  agent,  but  only  one  of  several  factors.  Thus  the  mean 
temperature  of  June  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  lower  than  that  of  July, 
and  yet  the  mortality  is  not  more  than  one  third.  Seibert,  who  has  care- 
fully analyzed  the  mortality  and  the  temperature,  month  by  month,  in 
Xew  York,  for  ten  years,  fails  to  find  a  constant  relation  between  the 
degree  of  heat  and  the  number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea.  Neither  barometric 
pressure  nor  humidity  appears  to  have  any  influence. 

Helation  of  Bacteria. — The  healthy  faeces  of  sucklings  contain  a 
number  of  bacteria  and  micrococci,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
bacterium  lactis  aerogenes  and  the  bacterium  coU  commune.  The  former 
is  only  present  in  the  intestine  after  a  milk  diet,  the  milk  sugar  appear- 
ing to  furnish  the  materials  necessary  for  its  growth.     It  occurs  more 
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in  the  upper  portion  of  the  bowel,  and  in  this  region  excites  the  fer- 
mentative processes  in  the  milk.    The  bacterium  coli  commune  is  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  small  intestine  and  in  the 
colon,  and  excites  fermentative  changes  which  are  probably  associated  with 
certain  phases  of  digestion.    The  observations  of  Escherich  show  the  re- 
markable simplicity  of  this  bacterial  vegetation  in  the  healthy  faeces  of 
milk-fed  children,  as  these  two  alone  develop  and  are  constant    In  infan- 
tile diarrhoea  the  number  of  bacteria  which  may  be  isolated  from  the  stools 
is  remarkable.    Booker  has  discriminated  forty  varieties,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  which  were  found  in  the  cases  of  cholera  infantum.    The  two  con- 
stant forms  noted  above  do  not  disappear  in  the  diarrhoea!  stools.    No 
forms  have  been  found  to  bear  a  constant  or  specific  relation  to  the  diar- 
rhoea! faeces,  such  as  the  two  above  mentioned  do  to  the  healthy  milk 
f fleces.    The  bacteria  of  the  proteus  group  are  most  frequent,  and  possess 
pathogenic  properties.    All  the  varieties  develop  and  produce  important 
changes  in  the  milk,  which  have  been  dealt  with  very  fully  by  Booker  in 
his  studies.    This  author  concludes  that  in  the  diarrhoea  of  infants  '^  not 
one  specific  kind,  but  many  different  kinds  of  bacteria  are  concerned, 
and  that  their  action  is  manifested  more  in  the  alteration  of  the  food  and 
intestinal  contents  and  in  the  production  of  injurious  products  than  in  a 
direct  irritation  upon  the  intestinal  wall."    With  these  agree  the  conclu- 
sions of  Jeffries  and  Baginsky  regarding  cholera  infantum. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — We  find  most  frequently  a  catarrhal  swelling 
of  the  mucosa  of  both  small  and  large  bowel  with  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  follicles.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  latter  show  small  erosions  or 
follicular  ulcers;  more  rarely  there  is  croupous  enteritis  affecting  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  and  the  colon.  The  changes  in  the  other  organs 
are  neitlier  numerous  nor  characteristic.  Broncho-pneumonia  occurs  in 
many  cases.  The  spleen  may  be  swollen.  Brain  lesions  are  rare;  the 
membranes  and  substance  are  often  anaemic,  but  meningitis  or  thrombosis 
is  very  uncommon. 

Clinical  Forms. — Acute  Dyspeptic  Diarrhoea. — The  child  may  ap- 
pear in  its  usual  health,  but  has  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stools,  with- 
out fever  or  special  disturbance  except  slight  restlessness  at  night.  After 
persisting  for  a  day  or  two  the  stools  become  more  frequent  and  contain 
undigested  food  and  curds,  and  are  very  offensive.  In  other  cases  the  dis- 
ease sets  in  abruptly  with  vomiting,  griping  pains,  and  fever,  which  may  rise 
rapidly  and  reach  104°  or  105°.  There  may  be  convulsions  at  the  outset. 
The  abdomen  is  sensitive,  and  the  child  lies  with  the  legs  drawn  up.  The 
stools  consist  of  grayish  or  greenish-yellow  faeces  mixed  with  gas,  curds, 
and  portions  of  food.  In  children  over  two  years  of  age  such  attacks  not 
infrequently  follow  eating  freely  of  unripe  fruit  or  the  drinking  of  milk 
which  has  been  tainted.  With  judicious  treatment  the  children  improve 
in  a  few  days ;  but  relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  the  hot  weather 
the  attack  may  be  the  starting  point  of  a  severe  entero-colitis.    In  a  de- 
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bilitated  child  a  mild  attack  may  prove  fataL  This  dyspeptic  diarrhoea  is 
distingaished  sharply  from  cholera  infantum  by  the  character  of  the 
stools,  which  never  have  a  watery,  serous  character.  In  many  instances 
this  form  precedes  the  onset  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  during  the 
hot  weather. 

Cholera  Infantum. — This  is  the  counterpart  in  the  infant  of  the  so- 
called  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  the  adult,  and  in  their  clinical  aspects  these 
two  forms  are  identical.  It  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  the  ordinary 
dyspeptic  diarrhoea  of  children,  and,  according  to  Holt,  occurs  only  in 
two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  summer  diarrhoea.  It  prevails  in 
the  hot  weather  and  in  children  artificially  fed  or  who  have  had  pre- 
viously some  slight  dyspeptic  derangement  It  is  characterized  by  vomit- 
ing, uncontrollable  diarrhoea,  and  collapse.  The  disease  sets  in  with 
vomiting,  which  is  incessant  and  is  excited  by  any  attempt  to  take  food  or 
drink.  The  stools  are  profuse  and  frequent ;  at  first  f secal  in  character, 
brown  or  yellow  in  color,  and  finally  thin,  serous,  and  watery.  The  stools 
first  passed  are  very  offensive ;  subsequently  they  are  odorless.  The  thin, 
serous  stools  are  alkaline.  There  is  fever,  but  the  axillary  temperature 
may  register  three  or  more  degrees  below  that  of  the  rectum.  From  the 
outset  there  is  marked  prostration;  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  features 
pinched,  the  fontanelle  depressed,  and  the  skin  has  a  peculiar  ashy  pallor. 
At  first  restless  and  excited,  the  child  subsequently  bepomes  heavy,  dull, 
and  listless.  The  tongue  is  coated  at  the  onset,  but  subsequently  becomes 
red  and  dry.  As  in  all  choleraic  conditions,  the  thirst  is  insatiable ;  the 
pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble,  and  toward  the  end  becomes  irregular  and  im- 
perceptible. Death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  symptoms 
of  collapse  and  great  elevation  of  the  internal  temperature.  Before  the 
end  the  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  may  cease.  In  other  instances  the  intense 
symptoms  subside,  but  the  child  remains  torpid  and  semi-comatose  with 
fingers  clutched,  and  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  head  may  be  retract- 
ed and  the  respirations  interrupted,  irregular,  and  of  the  Cheyne-Stokes 
type.  The  child  may  remain  in  this  condition  for  some  days  without  any 
signs  of  improvement.  It  was  to  this  group  of  symptoms  in  infantile 
diarrhoea  that  Marshall-Hall  gave  the  term  "  hydrencephaloid  "  or  spuri- 
ous hydrocephalus.  As  a  rule,  no  changes  in  the  brain  or  other  organs 
are  found,  and  the  condition  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  toxic  agents 
absorbed  from  the  intestine.  A  remarkable  condition  of  sclerema  is  de- 
scribed as  a  sequel  of  cholera  infantum.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues become  hard  and  firm  and  the  appearance  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  half -frozen  cadaver. 

No  constant  organism  has  been  found  in  these  cases.  Baginsky  con- 
siders the  disease  the  result  of  the  action  on  the  system  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  decomposition  encouraged  by  the  various  bacteria  present — a 
fdulniss  disease.  The  clinical  picture  is  that  produced  by  an  acute  bac- 
terial infection,  as  in  Asiatic  cholera. 
26 
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The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  There  is  no  other  intestinal  affection 
in  children  for  which  it  can  be  mistaken.  The  constant  vomiting,  the 
frequent  watery  discharges,  the  collapse  symptoms,  and  the  elevated  tem- 
perature make  an  unmistakable  clinical  picture.  The  outlook  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  is  bad,  particularly  in  children  artificially  fed.  Hyperpy- 
rexia, extreme  collapse,  and  incessant  vomiting  are  the  most  serious  symp- 
toms. 

Aonte  Entero-colitis. — In  this  form  the  ileum  and  colon  are  most 
,  affected,  chiefly  in  the  lymph  follicles,  hence  the  term  follicular  enteritis 
or  follicular  dysentery.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  warm  weather,  in 
artificially  fed  children ;  but  it  may  set  in  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
is  the  form  of  enteritis  most  common  as  a  secondary  complication  in  the 
specific  fevers  of  childhood. 

The  attack  may  follow  the  ordinary  dyspeptic  diarrhoea.    The  tem- 
perature increases,  the  stools  change  in  character  and  contain  traces  of 
blood  and  mucus,  the  former  usually  only  in  streaks.     The  faeces  are 
passed  without  any  pain.    The  abdomen  is  distended  and  tender  along 
the  line  of  the  colon.    Vomiting  may  be  present  at  the  outset,  but  is  not  a 
characteristic  feature,  as  in  cholera  infantum.     The  diarrhoea  may  be 
gradually  checked  and  convalescence  is  established  in  two  or  three  weeks ; 
in  other  instances  the  disease  becomes  subacute,  the  fever  subsides,  but  the 
diarrhoea  persists  and  the  general  health  of  the  child  rapidly  deteriorates. 
The  case  may  drag  on  for  five  or  six  weeks,  when  improvement  gradually 
occurs  or  the  child  is  carried  off  by  a  severe  intercurrent  attack.     In  a 
third  form  of  acute  entero-colitis,  in  which  anatomically  the  lesions  are 
those  already  mentioned — namely,  an  intense  follicular  inflammation — ^the 
symptoms  are  of  a  more  severe  character,  and  the  affection  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  acute  dysentery.     It  attacks  children  up  to  the  third  or 
fourth  year  or  even  older.     The  onset  is  sudden,  with  high  fever,  vomit- 
ing, frequent  stools,  which  at  first  contain  remnants  of  food  and  faeces 
and  subsequently  much  mucus  and  some  blood.     There  is  incessant  pain, 
which  mav  be  more  severe  than  in  anv  intestinal  affection  of  childhood. 
The  prostration  is  very  great  and  the  fatal  termination  may  occur  within 
forty-eight  hours.     More  commonly  the  case  lasts  for  a  week  or  longer. 
In  two  cases  of  this  sort,  in  one  of  which  death  occurred  in  forty-eight 
and  in  the  other  in  sixtv-four  hours,  the  anatomical  characters  were  those 
of  the  most  acute  follicular  enteritis,  characterized  by  great  swelling  of 
the  l}Tnph  follicles,  some  of  wliich  already  presented  necrotic  foci. 

The  CoBliac  Affection. — Under  this  heading  Gee  has  described  an  intes- 
tinal disorder,  most  commonly  met  with  in  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  five,  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  pale,  loose  stools,  not 
unlike  gruel  or  oatmeal  porridge.  They  are  bulky,  not  watery,  yeasty, 
frothy,  and  extremely  offensive.  The  affection  has  received  various  names, 
such  as  diarrhoea  alba  or  diarrhoea  chylosa.  It  is  not  associated  with 
tuberculosis  or  other  hereditary  disease.     It  begins  insidiously  and  there 
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are  progressive  wasting,  weakness,  and  pallor.  The  belly  becomes  doughy 
and  inelastic.  There  is  often  flatulency.  Fever  is  usually  absent  The 
disease  is  lingering  and  a  fatal  termination  is  common.  So  far  nothing  is 
known  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Ulceration  of  the  intestines  has 
been  met  with,  but  it  is  not  constant.  This  affection  resembles  somewhat 
the  disease  in  adults  known  as  the  hill  diarrhcm^  or  the  white  flux  of 
India ;  but  certain  of  these  tropical  diarrhoeas  are,  as  will  be  mentioned, 
associated  with  the  presence  of  the  anchylostoma. 


DIPHTHERITIC  OR  CROUPOUS  ENTERITIS. 

There  are  many  conditions  in  which  an  intense  croupous  or  diph- 
theritic inflammation  of  the  mucosa  of  the  small  and  large  intestines 
occurs.  It  is  met  with  most  frequently,  (a)  as  a  secondary  process  in  the 
infectious  diseases — pneumonia,  pyaemia  in  its  various  forms,  and  typhoid 
fever;  (b)  as  a  terminal  process  in  many  chronic  affections,  such  as 
Bright's  disease,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  or  cancer ;  and  {c)  as  an  effect  of 
certain  poisons — mercury,  lead,  and  arsenic. 

The  disease  presents  three  different  anatomical  pictures.  In  one  group 
of  cases  the  mucosa  presents  on  the  top  of  the  folds  a  thin  grayish-yellow 
diphtheritic  exudate  situated  upon  a  deeply  congested  base.  In  some 
cases  all  grades  may  be  seen  between  the  thinnest  film  of  superficial 
necrosis  and  involvement  of  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucosa.  In  the 
colon  similar  transversely  arranged  areas  of  necrosis  are  seen  situated 
upon  hypseramic  patches,  and  it  may  be  here  much  more  extensive  and 
involve  a  large  portion  of  the  membrane.  There  may  be  most  extensive 
inflammation  without  any  involvement  of  the  solitary  follicles  of  the  large 
or  small  bowel. 

In  a  second  group  of  cases  the  membrane  has  rather  a  croupous 
character.  It  is  grayish  white  in  color,  more  flake-like  and  extensive, 
limited,  perhaps,  to  the  caecum  or  to  a  portion  of  the  colon ;  thus,  in 
several  cases  of  pneumonia  I  found  this  flaky  adherent  false  membrane, 
in  one  instance  forming  patches  1  to  2  cm.  in  diameter,  which  were  not 
unlike  in  form  to  rupia  crusts. 

In  a  third  group  the  affection  is  really  a  follicular  enteritis,  involving 
the  solitary  glands,  which  are  swollen  and  capped  with  an  area  of  diph- 
theritic necrosis  or  are  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Follicular  ulcers  are 
common  in  this  form.  The  disease  may  run  its  course  without  any 
symptoms,  and  the  condition  is  unexpectedly  met  with  post  mortem.  In 
other  instances  there  are  diarrhoea,  pain,  but  not  often  tenesmus  or  the 
passage  of  blood-stained  mucus.  In  the  toxic  cases  the  intestinal  symp- 
toms may  be  very  marked,  but  in  the  terminal  colitis  of  the  fevers  and  of 
constitutional  affections  the  symptoms  are  often  trifling. 
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PHLEGMONOUS  EXTERITIS. 

As  an  independent  affection  this  is  exoessiTelj  rue,  eren  less  freqimt 
Hian  its  oonnterpart  in  the  stomach.  It  is  seen  ooeasKHiallT  in  oonnecuon 
irith  intussoBoeption,  strangulated  hernia,  and  chronic  ofastmction.  Apin 
from,  these  conditions  it  oocars  most  frequendj  in  the  dnodeniim.  and 
leads  to  suppuration  in  the  snbmncosa  and  abscess  fonnAtion.  Except 
when  associated  with  hernia  or  intussusception  the  affection  cumo:  be 
diagnosed.    The  symptoms  usually  resemble  those  of  peritonitis. 

m 

MTCOrS  COLITIS. 

This  affection  is  known  by  various  nam^^  soch  as  memiramamt  tn- 
feritif^  tubular  diarrhifa^  and  mucous  colic  It  is  a  lemaiicable  disease, 
to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  for  serenl  centuries.  An  exhaust- 
ire  description  of  it  is  given  by  Woodward,  in  YoL  II  of  the  Medical 
and  Surgical  Reports  of  the  Civil  War.  It  is  an  affection  d  the  large 
Ix'wel,  characterized  by  the  production  of  a  very  tenacioos  adheieiit  mncus, 
which  may  be  passed  in  long  strings  or  as  a  continnoas.  tubular  mem- 
brane. I  have  twice  had  opportunities  of  seeing  this  membnuw  in  siiu^ 
closely  adherent  to  the  mucosa  of  the  colon,  but  capable  of  aepanuion 
without  any  lesion  of  the  surface.  Judging  from  the  fTatement  cf  Eng- 
lish authors  as  to  its  rarity,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  mote  fzeqoait  diaeaae 
in  this  country.  According  to  W.  A.  Edwards.  8C»  per  omi  of  die  le^ 
o«:*rded  aiiLt  ':TiLi.es  have  been  in  women.  It  occurs  oceasaonallv  in  chiJdien. 
Of  1 1 1  'liases  six  T^t-r^  tit:  Jer  the  aire  of  ten-  The  c«ses  aie  almost  xnTari- 
avlr  seen  in  nervr.iis  or  hvneric^  women  or  in  men  with  neurasthenia. 
AH  srriie?  '.'f  iht-  af  e:  'nv-n  oyi-m.  frt»m  the  passage  of  a  ^[imy  mucos^  like 
fr:»g-?riawn.  '.o  l^rze  ncnLij  coasts  a  fc-c-t  c»r  more  in  length.  Microscopic 
callv  the  c-asts  are.  as  shoirn  bv  Sir  Andrew  dark,  not  fbrin-c-us.  but 
mnov'ii,  ani  even  the  nrmesT  consist  of  dense,  opaque,  nansfonned  mncos. 
It  i?  iue  to  a  irranrement  of  the  n:n'>3us  glands  of  the  ct-Jon,  liie  zxatore 
of  wh.i:h  is  cn::e  ':^ gr-. 


Symptoms. — Tie  lisc^kS^  i^rsisis  for  yeais.  T^izying  enreoelT  frcnn 
time  to  time,  ini  is  •:njira-:titrriz«»i  by  fOLr*:»iy5in5  of  pain  in  th*  abiofnou 
tenvieme:ss.  o^.x^asicnsJly  tenesmns.  ani  the  psssaLpe  of  flkes  trlojig  ssjings 
cf  muous.  s.:mvtimv<    f  iennite  crisis  if  lie  S.-wel     Tie  ais^cks  lass  for 

v«  J  »     V.  .  .    .  ..    ^.  «>.  V     >.^..  .M...  »Tcw   .  .  .      »cr—    .^.a  •  -.     .  « 

*  • ^  ■         ■•     _" _. 

?*  >   a-lAs. »»     t....^      ...     ..K.N.      ^-      .«*?».^.  ■?...*     «...   —   — •.     J 

not  i^As^x:  with  cv;:rv  vAr* xTsm,  e^en  irhen  the  r^ins  ar.-i  craznps  are  »vcfe- 
Therv  arv  ir.>tnn:x>  :n  wh::h  the  m  r:hi:»  h-i'::t  r-^  r^tn  ordrbirttd  on 
aovviiv.t  v^f  the  s^v-rity  :f  tlie  r«i:n-      There-  mjiy 

and  moUuchoIuk 


«- .» *•- -rat.      Jairci^'*. 
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The  diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  but  it  is  important  not  to  mistake 
the  membranes  for  other  substances ;  thus,  the  external  cuticle  of  aspara- 
gus and  undigested  portions  of  meat  or  sausage-skins  sometimes  assume 
forms  not  unlike  mucous  casts,  but  the  microscopical  examination  will 
quickly  differentiate  them. 

ULCERATIVE  ENTERITIS. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  ulcers  of  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  and  typhoid 
fever,  the  following  forms  of  ulceration  occur  in  the  bowels : 

(a)  Follicular  Ulceration. — As  previously  mentioned,  this  is  met  with 
very  commonly  in  the  diarrhoeal  diseases  of  children,  and  also  in  the  sec- 
ondary or  terminal  inflammations  in  many  fevers  and  constitutional  disor- 
ders. The  ulcers  are  small,  punched  out,  with  sharply  cut  edges,  and 
they  are  usually  limited  to  the  follicles.  With  this  form  may  be  placed 
the  catarrhal  ulcers  of  some  writers. 

(b)  Stercoral  Ulcers^  which  occur  in  long-standing  cases  of  constipa- 
tion. Very  remarkable  indeed  are  the  cases  in  which  the  sacculi  of  the 
colon  become  filled  with  roundea  small  scybala,  some  of  which  produce 
distinct  ulcers  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  fa&cal  masses  may  have 
lime  salts  deposited  in  them,  and  thus  form  little  enteroliths. 

(c)  Simple  Ulcerative  Colitis, — This  affection,  which  clinically  is  char- 
acterized by  diarrhoea,  is  often  regarded  wrongly  as  a  form  of  dysentery. 
It  is  not  a  very  uncommon  affection,  and  is  most  frequently  met  with  in 
men  above  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  ulceration  may  be  very  exten- 
sive, so  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  mucosa  is  removed.  The  lumen  of 
the  colon  is  sometimes  greatly  increased,  and  the  muscular  walls  hyper- 
trophied.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  bowel  is  contracted.  Fre- 
quently the  remnants  of  the  mucosa  are  very  dark,  even  black,  and  there 
may  be  polypoid  outgrowths  between  the  ulcers. 

These  cases  rarely  come  under  observation  at  the  outset,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  speak  of  the  mode  of  origin.  They  are  characterized  by  diarrhoea 
of  a  lienteric  rather  than  of  a  dysenteric  character.  There  is  never  blood 
or  pus  in  the  stools.  Constipation  may  alternate  with  the  diarrha?a. 
There  is  usually  great  impairment  of  nutrition,  and  the  patients  get  weak 
and  sallow.    Perforation  occasionally  occurs. 

The  disease  may  prove  fatal,  or  it  may  pass  on  and  become  chronic. 
The  affection  was  not  very  infrequent  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and 
though  the  disease  bears  some  resemblance  to  dysentery,  it  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  Some  of  the  cases  which  we  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
amoebic  dysentery  resemble  this  form  very  closely.  An  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  it  is  given  by  Hale  White.* 

(d)  Ulceration  /rom  External  Perforation, — This  may  result  from  the 

♦  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1888. 
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erosion  of  new  growths  or,  more  commonly,  from  localized  peritonitis  with 
abscess  formation  and  perforation  of  the  bowel.  This  is  met  with  most  fre- 
quently in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  but  it  may  occur  in  the  abscess  which 
follows  perforation  of  the  appendix  or  suppurative  or  gangrenous  pan- 
creatitis.   Fatal  haemorrhage  may  result  from  the  perforation. 

(e)  Cancerous  Ulcers, — In  very  rare  instances  of  multiple  cancer  or 
sarcoma  the  submucous  nodules  break  down  and  ulcerate.  In  one  case 
the  ileum  contained  eight  or  ten  sarcomatous  ulcers  secondary  to  an  ex- 
tensive sarcoma  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  shoulder-joint. 

(/)  Occasionally  a  solitary  ulcer  is  met  with  in  the  caecum  or  colon, 
which  may  lead  to  perforation.  Two  instances  of  ulcer  of  the  c«cum, 
both  with  perforation,  have  come  under  my  observation,  and  in  one 
instance  a  simple  ulcer  of  the  colon  perforated  and  led  to  fatal  perito- 
nitis. 

Diagnosis  of  Intestinal  Ulcers. — As  a  rule,  diarrhoea  is  present 
in  all  cases,  but  exceptionally  there  may  be  extensive  ulceration,  particu- 
larly in  the  small  bowel,  without  diarrhoea.  Very  limited  ulceration  in 
the  colon  may  be  associated  with  frequent  stools.  The  character  of  the 
dejections  is  of  great  importance.  Pus,  shreds  of  tisSue,  and  blood  are 
the  most  valuable  indications.  Pus  occurs  most  frequently  in  connection 
with  ulcers  in  the  large  intestine,  but  when  the  bowel  alone  is  involved 
the  amount  is  rarely  great,  and  the  passage  of  any  quantity  of  pure  pus  is 
an  indication  that  it  has  come  from  without,  most  commonly  from  the 
rupture  of  a  pcricaecal  abscess,  or  in  women  an  abscess  of  the  broad  liga- 
ment. Pus  may  also  be  present  in  cancer  of  the  bowel,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  local  disease  in  the  rectum.  A  purulent  mucus  may  be  present  in  the 
stools  in  cases  of  ulcer,  but  it  has  not  the  same  diagnostic  value.  The 
swollen,  siigo-like  masses  of  mucus  which  are  believed  by  some  to  indicate 
follicular  ulceration  are  met  with  also  in  mucous  colitis.  Haemorrhage  is 
an  important  and  valuable  symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  bowel,  particularly  if 
profuse.  It  occurs  under  so  many  conditions  that  taken  alone  it  may 
not  be  specially  significant,  but  with  other  coexisting  circumstances  it 
may  be  the  most  important  indication  of  all. 

Fragments  of  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  the  stools  in  ulcer,  par- 
ticularly in  the  extensive  and  rapid  sloughing  in  dysenteric  processes. 
Definite  portions  of  mucosa,  shreds  of  connective  tissue,  and  even  bits  of 
the  muscular  coat  may  be  found.  Pain  occurs  in  many  cases,  either  of  a 
diffuse,  colicky  character,  or  sometimes,  in  the  ulcer  of  the  colon,  very 
limited  and  well  defined. 

Perforation  is  an  accident  liable  to  happen  when  the  ulcer  extends 
deeply.  In  the  small  bowel  it  leads  to  a  localized  or  general  peritonitis. 
In  the  large  intestine,  trjo,  a  fatal  peritonitis  may  result,  or  if  perforation 
takes  place  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  ascending  or  descending  colon, 
the  production  of  a  large  abscess  cavity  in  the  retro-peritonaeum.  In  a 
case  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  perforation  at 
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the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon  with  an  abscess  containing  air  and  pus 
— a  condition  of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax. 

Treatment  of  the  Previous  Conditions. 

(a)  Acute  Dyspeptic  DiarrhoBa.— All  solid  food  should  be  withheld. 
If  vomiting  is  present  ice  may  be  given,  and  small  quantities  of  milk  and 
soda  water  may  be  taken.  If  the  attack  has  followed  the  eating  of  large 
quantities  of  undigestible  material,  castor  oil  or  calomel  is  advisable,  but 
is  not  necessary  if  the  patient  has  been  freely  purged.  If  the  pain  is  se- 
vere, twenty  drops  of  laudanum  and  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  chloroform 
may  be  given,  or,  if  the  colic  is  very  intense,  a  hj-podermic  of  a  quarter  of 
a  grain  of  morphia.  It  is  not  well  to  check  the  diarrhoea  unless  it  is  pro- 
fuse, as  it  usually  stops  spontaneously  within  forty-eight  hours.  If  per- 
sistent, the  aromatic  chalk  powder  or  large  doses  of  bismuth  (thirty  to 
forty  grains)  may  be  given.  A  small  enema  of  starch  (two  ounces)  with 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  every  six  hours,  is  a  most  valuable  remedy. 

(b)  Chronic  DiarrhCBa,  including  chronic  catarrh  and  ulcerative  enter- 
itis. It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
and  whether  ulceration  is  present  or  not.  So  much  in  treatment  depends 
upon  the  careful  examination  of  the  stools — as  to  the  amount  of  mucus, 
the  presence  of  pus,  the  occurrence  of  parasites,  and,  above  all,  the  state  of 
digestion  of  the  food — that  the  practitioner  should  pay  special  attention 
to  them.  Many  cases  simply  require  rest  in  bed  and  a  restricted  diet. 
Chronic  diarrhoea  of  many  months'  or  even  of  several  years'  duration  may 
be  sometimes  cured  by  strict  confinement  to  bed  and  a  diet  of  boiled  milk 
and  albumen  water. 

In  that  form  in  which  immediately  after  eating  there  is  a  tendency  to 
loose  evacuations  it  is  usually  found  that  some  one  article  of  diet  is  at 
fault  The  patient  should  rest  for  an  hour  or  more  after  meals.  Some- 
times this  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  diarrhoea. 
In  those  forms  which  depend  upon  abnormal  conditions  in  the  small  in- 
testine, either  too  rapid  peristalsis  or  faulty  fermentative  processes,  bis- 
muth is  indicated.  It  must  be  given  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm 
to  a  drachm  three  times  a  dav.  The  smaller  doses  are  of  little  use. 
Naphthalin  preparations  here  do  much  good,  given  in  doses  of  from  ten 
to  fifteen  grains  (in  capsule)  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Larger  doses  may 
be  needed.    Salol  and  the  salicvlate  of  bismuth  mav  be  tried. 

An  extremely  obstinate  and  intractable  form  is  the  diarrhoea  of  hyster- 
ical women.  A  systematic  rest  cure  will  be  found  most  advantageous,  and 
if  a  milk  diet  is  not  well  borne  the  patient  may  be  fed  exclusively  on  egg 
albumen.  The  condition  seems  to  be  associated  in  some  cases  with  in- 
creased peristalsis,  and  in  such  the  bromides  may  do  good,  or  preparations 
of  opium  may  be  necessary.  There  are  instances  which  prove  most  obsti- 
nate and  resist  all  forms  of  treatment,  and  the  patient  may  be  greatly 
reduced.     A  change  of  air  and  surroundings  may  do  more  than  medicines. 

In  a  large  group  of  the  chronic  diarrhoeas  the  mischief  is  seated  in  the 
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colon  and  is  duo  to  ulceration.  Medicines  by  the  mouth  are  here  of  little 
value.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched  and  a  diet  arranged  which 
shall  leave  the  smallest  possible  residue.  Boiled  or  peptonized  milk  may 
be^  given,  but  the  stools  should  be  examined  to  see  whether  there  is  an 
excess  of  food  or  of  curds.  Meat  is,  as  a  rule,  badly  borne  in  these  cases. 
The  diarrhoea  is  best  treated  by  enemata.  The  starch  and  laudanum 
should  be  tried,  but  when  ulceration  is  present  it  is  better  to  use  astringent 
injections.  From  two  to  four  pints  of  warm  water  containing  from  half  a 
drachm  to  a  drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  used.  In  the  chronic 
diarrhoea  which  follows  dysentery  this  is  particularly  advantageous.  In 
giving  large  injections  the  patient  should  be  in  the  dorsal  position,  with 
the  hips  elevated,  and  it  is  best  to  allow  the  injection  to  flow  in  gradually 
from  a  siphon  bag.  In  this  way  the  entire  colon  can  be  irrigated  and  the 
patient  can  retain  the  injection  for  some  time.  The  silver  injections  may 
be  very  painful,  but  they  are  invaluable  in  all  forms  of  ulcerative  colitis. 
Acetate  of  lead,  boracic  acid,  sulphate  of  copper,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
salicylic  acid  may  be  used  in  one  per  cent  solutions. 

In  mucous  colitis  no  benefit  can  be  expected  from  remedies  adminis- 
tered by  the  mouth.  The  topical  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  by  the  enemata  just  mentioned,  and  the 
general  nervous  condition  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 

In  the  intense  forms  of  choleraic  diarrhoea  in  adults  associated  with 
constant  vomiting  and  frequent  watery  discharges  the  patient  should  be 
given  at  once  a  hypodermic  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  which 
should  be  repeated  in  an  hour  if  the  pains  return  or  the  purging  persists. 
This  gives  i)ronipt  relief,  and  is  often  the  only  medicine  needed  in  the 
attack.  The  patient  should  be  given  stimulants,  and,  when  the  vomiting 
is  allayed  by  suitable  remedies,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water. 

(c)  The  Diarrhoea  of  Children.— //y//i>w/c  management  is  of  the  first 
importance.  The  effect  of  a  change  from  the  hot,  stifling  atmosphere  of 
a  town  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea  is  often  seen  at  once  in  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  stools  and  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  physical  condi- 
tion. Even  in  cities  much  may  be  done  by  sending  the  child  into  the 
parks  or  for  daily  excursions  on  the  water.  However  extreme  the  condi- 
tion, fresh  air  is^  indicated.  The  child  should  not  be  too  thickly  clad. 
Many  mothers,  even  in  the  warm  weather,  clothe  their  children  too  heavily. 
Bathing  is  of  value  in  infantile  diarrluea,  and  when  the  fever  rises  above 
lOS-o""  the  child  should  bo  placed  in  a  warm  bath,  the  temperature  of 
which  may  be  gradually  reduced,  or  the  child  is  kept  in  the  bath  for 
twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  water  is  sufficiently  cooled.  Much 
relief  is  ()l)tained  by  the  application  of  ice-cold  cloths  or  of  the  ice-cap  to 
the  head.  Irrigation  of  the  colon  with  ice-cold  water  is  sometimes  favor- 
able, but  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  the  general  bath,  the  beneficial  effect 
of  which  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  reduction  of  the  temperature,  but  in  a 
general  stimulation  of  the  nervous  system  of  the  child. 
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Dietetic  Treatment. — In  the  case  of  a  hand-fed  child  it  is  important, 
if  possible,  to  get  a  wet-nurse.  While  fever  is  present,  digestion  is  sure 
to  be  much  disturbed,  and  the  amount  of  food  should  be  restricted.  If 
water  or  barley  water  be  given  the  child  will  not  feel  the  deprivation  of 
food  so  much.  When  the  vomiting  is  incessant  it  is  much  better  not  to 
attempt  to  give  milk  or  other  articles  of  food,  but  let  the  child  take  the 
water  whenever  it  will. 

In  the  dyspeptic  diarrhoeas  of  infants,  practically  the  whole  treatment 
is  a  matter  of  artificial  feeding,  and  there  is  no  subject  in  medicine  on 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  lay  down  satisfactory  rules.  No  doubt  within 
a  few  years  the  study  of  the  bacterial  processes  going  on  in  the  intestines 
of  the  child  will  give  us  most  important  suggestions.  From  his  observa- 
tions Escherich  lays  down  the  following  rules,  recognizing  two  well- 
defined  forms  of  intestinal  fermentation — the  acid  and  the  alkaline :  If 
there  is  much  decomposition,  with  foul,  offensive  stools,  the  albuminous 
articles  should  be  withheld  from  the  diet  and  the  carbohydrates  given, 
such  as  dextnn  foods,  sugar,  and  milk,  which,  on  account  of  its  sugar, 
ranks  with  the  carbohydrates.  If  there  is  acid  fermentation,  with  sour 
but  not  fetid  stools,  an  albuminous  diet  is  given,  such  as  broths  and  egg 
albumen.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  reaction  of  the 
stools,  upon  which  this  author  relies,  is  a  sufficient  test  of  the  nature  of 
the  intestinal  fermentation.  In  the  dyspeptic  diarrhoeas  of  artificially  fed 
infants  it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  withhold  milk  and  to  feed  the  child,  for  the 
time  at  least,  on  egg  albumen,  broths,  and  beef  juices.  To  prepare  the 
egg  albumen,  the  whites  of  two  or  three  eggs  may  be  stirred  in  a  pint  of 
water  and  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  and  a  little  salt  mixed  with  it.  The 
child  will  usually  take  this  freely,  and  it  is  both  stimulating  and  nourish- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  remarkable  with  what  rapidity  a  child  which  has 
been  fed  on  artificial  food  and  milk  will  pick  up  and  improve  on  this  diet 
alone.  Beef-juice  is  obtained  by  pressing  with  a  lemon-squeezer  fresh 
steak,  previously  minced  and  either  uncooked  or  slightly  broiled.  This 
may  be  given  alternately  with  the  egg  albumen  or  it  may  be  given  alone. 
Mutton  or  chicken  broth  will  be  found  equally  serviceable,  but  it  is  pre- 
pared with  greater  difficulty  and  contains  more  fat.  In  the  preparation,  a 
pound  of  mutton,  chicken,  or  beef,  carefully  freed  from  fat,  is  minced  and 
placed  in  a  pint  of  cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  glass  jar  on  ice 
for  three  or  four  hours.  It  should  then  be  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  for  at 
least  three  hours,  then  strained,  allowed  to  cool,  the  fat  skimmed  off,  suf- 
ficient salt  added,  and  it  may  then  be  given  either  warm  or  cold.  These 
naturally  prepared  albumen  foods  are  very  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
various  artificial  substances.  There  is  no  form  of  nourishment  so  readily 
assimilated  and  apt  to  cause  so  little  disturbance  as  Qgg  albumen  or  the 
simple  beef  juices.  The  child  should  be  fed  every  two  hours,  and  in  the 
intervals  water  may  be  freely  given.  It  cannot  be  expected  that,  with 
the  digestion  seriously  impaired,  as  much  food  can  be  taken  as  in  health, 
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and  in  many  instances  we  see  the  diarrhoea  aggravated  by  persistent  OTcr- 
feeding.  When  the  child^s  stomach  is  quieted  and  the  diarrhcBa  checked 
there  may  be  a  gradual  return  to  the  milk  diet.  The  milk  should  be  ster- 
ilized, and  in  institutions  and  in  cities  this  simple  prophylactic  measure  is 
of  the  ver}'  first  importance  and  is  readily  carried  out  by  means  of  the  Ar- 
nold steam  sterilizer.  The  milk  should  be  at  first  freely  diluted — ^four 
parts  of  water  to  one  of  milk,  which  is  perhaps  the  preferable  way— or  it 
may  be  peptonized.  The  stools  should  be  examined  daily,  as  important 
indications  may  be  obtained  from  them.  Milk-whey  and  forms  of  fer- 
mented milk  are  sometimes  useful  and  may  be  employed  when  the  stom- 
ach is  very  irritable.  These  general  directions  as  to  food  also  hold  good 
in  cholera  infantum. 

Medicinal  Treatment. — The  first  indication  in  the  dyspeptic  diarrhcpa 
of  children  is  to  get  rid  of  the  decomposing  matter  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines.  The  diarrhoea  and  vomiting  partially  effect  this,  but  it  may 
be  more  thoroughly  accomplished,  so  far  as  the  stomach  is  concerned,  by 
irrigation.  It  may  seem  a  harsh  procedure  in  the  case  of  young  infants, 
but  in  reality,  with  a  large-sized  soft-rubber  catheter,  it  is  practised  with- 
out any  diflSculty.  By  means  of  a  funnel,  lukewarm  water  is  allowed 
to  pass  in  and  out  until  it  comes  away  quite  clear.  I  can  speak  in  the 
very  warmest  manner  of  the  good  results  obtained  by  this  simple  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  the  most  obstinate  gastro-intestinal  catarrh  in  children. 
In  most  cases  the  warm  water  is  sufficient  In  some  hands  this  method 
has  probably  been  carried  to  excess,  but  that  does  not  detract  from  its 
great  value  in  suitable  cases.  To  remove  the  fermenting  substances  from 
the  intestines,  doses  of  calomel  or  gray  powder  may  be  administered.  The 
castor  oil  is  equally  efficacious,  but  is  more  apt  to  be  vomited.  Irri- 
gation of  the  large  bowel  is  useful,  and  not  only  thoroughly  removes 
fermenting  substances,  but  cleanses  the  mucosa.  The'  child  should  be 
placed  on  the  back  with  the  hips  elevated.  A  flexible  catheter  is  passed 
for  from  six  to  eight  inches  and  from  a  pint  to  two  pints  of  water  allowed 
to  flow  in  from  a  fountain  syringe.  A  pint  will  thoroughly  irrigate  the 
colon  of  a  child  of  six  months  and  a  quart  that  of  a  child  of  two  years. 
The  water  may  be  lukewarm,  but  when  there  is  high  fever  ice-cold  water 
may  be  used.  In  cases  of  entero-colitis  there  may  be  injections  with 
borax,  a  drachm  to  the  pint,  or  dilute  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be 
either  given  in  large  injections,  as  in  the  adult,  or  in  injections  of  three  or 
four  ounces  with  three  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  ounce.  These 
often  cause  very  great  pain,  and  it  is  well  in  such  cases  to  follow  the  silver 
injection  with  irrigations  of  salt  solution,  a  drachm  to  a  pint. 

AVe  are  still  without  a  reliable  intestinal  antiseptic.  Neither  naphtha- 
lin,  salol,  resorcin,  the  siilicylates,  nor  mercury  meets  the  indications.  As 
in  the  diarrhoea  of  adults,  bismuth  in  large  doses  is  often  very  effective, 
but  practitioners  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  it  in  doses  which  are  quite  in- 
sufficient.    To  be  of  any  service  it  must  be  used  in  large  doses,  so  that  an 
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infant  a  year  old  will  take  as  much  as  two  drachms  in  the  day.  The  gray 
powder  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  this  condition  and  may  be  given  in 
half -grain  doses  every  hour.  It  is  perhaps  preferable  to  (^omel,  which 
may  be  used  in  small  doses  of  from  one  tenth  to  one  fourth  of  a  grain 
every  hour  at  the  onset  of  the  trouble.  The  sodium  salicylate  (in  doses 
of  two  or  three  grains  every  two  hours  to  a  child  a  year  old)  has  been 
recommended. 

In  cholera  infantum  serious  symptoms  may  develop  with  great 
rapidity,  and  here  the  incessant  vomiting  and  the  frequent  purging 
render  the  administration  of  remedies  extremely  difficult.  Irrigation 
of  the  stomach  and  large  bowel  \a  of  great  service,  and  when  the  fever 
is  high  ice-water  injections  may  be  used  or  a  graduated  bath.  As  in 
the  acute  choleraic  diarrhoea  of  adults,  morphia  h}'podermically  is  the 
remedy  which  gives  greatest  relief,  and  in  the  conditions  of  extreme 
vomiting  and  purging,  with  restlessness  and  collapse  symptoms,  this 
drug  alone  commands  the  situation.  A  child  of  one  year  may  be  given 
from  ifif  to  ^  of  a  grain,  to  be  repeated  in  an  hour,  and  again  if  not 
better.  When  the  vomiting  is  allayed,  attempts  may  be  made  to  give 
gray  powder  in  half -grain  doses  with  -^  of  Dover's  powder.  Starch  (  3  ij) 
and  laudanum  (niij-iij)  injections,  if  retained,  are  soothing  and  benefi- 
cial. The  combination  of  bismuth  with  Dover's  powder  will  also  be  found 
beneficial.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  give  food.  Water  may  be 
allowed  freely,  even  when  ejected  at  once  by  vomiting.  Small  doses  of 
brandy  or  champagne,  frequently  repeated  and  given  cold,  are  sometimes 
retained.  When  the  collapse  is  extreme,  hypodermic  injections  of  one  per 
cent  saline  solution  may  be  used  as  recommended  in  Asiatic  cholera,  and 
hypodermic  injections  of  ether  and  brandy  may  be  tried.  The  convales- 
cence requires  very  careful  management,  as  many  cases  pass  on  into  the 
condition  of  entero-colitis.  When  the  intense  s}Tnptoms  have  subsided, 
the  food  should  be  gradually  given,  beginning  with  teaspoonf ul  doses  of 
egg  albumen  or  beef-juice.  It  is  best  to  withhold  milk  for  several  days, 
and  when  used  it  should  be  at  first  completely  peptonized  or  diluted  with 
gruel.  A  teaspoonf  ul  of  raw,  scraped  meat  three  or  four  times  a  day  is 
often  well  borne. 


II.  MISCELLANEOUS  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

Dilatation  of  the  Colon. — This  may  be  general  or  localized  to  the  sig- 
moid flexure. 

It  occurs  not  infrequently  as  a  transient  condition,  and  in  many  cases 
it  has  an  important  influence,  inasmuch  as  the  distention  may  be  ex- 
treme, pushing  up  the  diaphragm  and  seriously  impairing  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  luEgs.  II.  Fen  wick  has  called  attention  to  this  as  occasion- 
ally a  cause  of  sudden  heart-failure. 
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Dilatation  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  occurs  particularly  when  this  portion 
of  the  bowel  is  congenitally  very  long.  In  such  cases  the  bowel  may  be 
so  distended  that  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen,  pushing  up 
the  liver  and  the  diaphragm.  An  acute  condition  is  sometimes  caused  by 
a  twist  in  the  mesocolon. 

There  is  a  chronic  form  in  which  the  gut  reaches  an  enormous  size. 
The  coats  may  be  hypertrophied  without  evidence  of  any  special  organic 
change  in  the  mucosa.    In  a  specimen  which  I  saw  with  W.  E.  Hughes, 
in  Philadelphia,  the  colon  was  enormously  dilated  and  held  fourteen  pints 
of  water,  and  the  sigmoid  flexure  was  four  inches  in  diameter.    It  was 
removed  from  a  boy,  aged  three,  who  had  had  obstinate  constipation  and 
at  the  age  of  two  an  attack  of  entero-colitis.    At  one  time  he  was  nineteen 
days  without  a  passage ;   on  another  occasion  twenty-four.     The  abdo- 
men was  enormously  distended,  everywhere   tympanitic.      The  hyper- 
trophy of  the  bowel-wall  was  much  greater  toward  the  sigmoid  flexure 
than  near  the  caBcum.     In  the  section  on  Constipation  in   Infants  a 
case  is  referred  to  in  which  the  colon  and  sigmoid  flexure  appeared  to  be 
dilated. 

InflEurction  of  the  Bowel. — The  mesenteric  vessels  are  terminal  arteries, 
and  when  blocked  by  emboli  or  thrombi  the  condition  of  infarction  fol- 
lows in  the  territory  supplied.  Probably  the  occlusion  of  small  vessels 
does  not  produce  any  symptoms  and  the  circulation  may  be  re-established. 
If  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  is  blocked  a  serious  and  fatal  condition 
follows.  Three  instances  have  come  under  my  observation.  In  one,  a 
woman  aged  fifty-five  was  seized  with  nausea  and  vomiting,  which  per- 
sisted for  more  than  a  week.  There  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  tympanites, 
and  toward  the  close  the  vomiting  was  incessant  and  faecal.  The  autopsy 
sliowed  great  congestion,  with  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the  jejunum 
and  ileum.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery  was  blocked  at  its  orifice  by  a 
firm  thrombus.  In  the  second  case,  a  woman  aged  seventy-five  was  sei2:ed 
with  severe  abdominal  pain  and  frequent  vomiting.  At  first  there  was 
diarrhoea ;  subsequently  the  symptoms  pointed  to  obstruction,  with  great 
distention  of  the  abdomen.  The  post-mortem  showed  the  small  bowel, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  foot  of  the  jejunum  and  the  last  six  inches 
of  the  ileum,  greatly  distended  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood.  The 
mesentery  was  also  congested  and  infiltrated.  The  superior  mesenteric 
artery  contiiiiied  a  firm  brownish-yellow  clot.  There  were  many  recent 
warty  vegetations  on  the  mitral  valve.  In  the  third  case,  a  man  aged  forty 
was  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  became  faint,  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  vomited.  For  a  week  he  had  pereistent  vomiting, 
severe  diarrha?a,  tympanites,  and  great  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  stools 
were  thin  and  at  times  blood-tinged.  The  autopsy  showed  an  aneurism 
involving  the  aorta  at  the  diaphragm.  The  superior  mesenteric  artery, 
half  an  inch  from  its  origin  on  the  siic,  was  blocked  by  a  portion  of  the 
fibrinous  clot  of  the  aneurism.     In  the  horse,  infarction  of  the  intestine  is 
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extremely  common  in  connection  with  the  yerminous  aneurisms  of  the 
mesenteric  arteries  and  is  the  usual  cause  of  colic  in  this  animal 
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{7)fpMUis  and  PtrityphlitU). 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  intestinal  affections.  XJnfortn- 
natelv,  much  confusion  still  exists  about  the  forms  of  inflammation  in 
the  csecal  region.  Thus  there  are  recognized  typhlitis^  inflammation  of  the 
caecum  itself ;  perityphlitis^  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  covering  the 
caecum ;  paratyphlitis^  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  behind  the 
caecum,  or,  more  correctly,  as  the  caecum  is  usually  covered  by  a  serous 
membrane,  of  the  connective  tissue  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  part  of 
the  bowel.  The  use  of  the  last  two  terms  should  be  altogether  discarded, 
as  the  cases  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  due  to  disease  of  the  appendix  ver- 
miformis,  and  not  to  affections  of  the  caecum. 

We  have  in  the  caecal  region  the  following  affections : 
Typhlitis^  inflammation  of  the  caecum  proper— a  doubtful  and  un- 
certain malady,  the  pathology  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  clinically 
is  still  recognized  by  authorities.    A  majority  of  the  cases  are  unquestion- 
ably due  to  appendix  disease. 

Appendicitis:  (1)  Catarrhal;  (2)  ulcerative;  (3)  perforative,  with 
the  production  of  abscesses,  which  may  be  pericaecal,  pelvic,  intra-perito- 
neal,  perinephritic,  or  lumbar,  depending  on  the  situation  of  the  vermi- 
form process. 

TYPHLITIS. 

At  present  inflammation  of  any  sort,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  right 
iliac  fossa,  is  generally  thought  to  be  due  to  disease  of  the  appendix ;  and, 
80  far  as  post-mortem  statistics  indicate,  an  immense  majority  of  all  these 
cases  are  due  to  this  cause.  Clinically,  however,  authors  still  recognize 
tj-phlitis  (inflammation  of  the  caecum),  associated  with  lodgment  of  faeces 
(typhlitis  stercoralis)  The  cases  are  met  with  in  young  persons,  in  boys 
more  commonly  than  in  girls ;  the  subjects  have  usually  been  constipated, 
or  there  have  been  errors  in  diet.  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the 
right  iliac  fossa;  there  are  constipation,  nausea,  sometimes  vomiting; 
fever,  if  present,  is  usually  slight,  rarely  rising  above  101°.  There  is  ful- 
ness in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  the  decubitus  is  dorsal,  and  the  right  thigh 
may  be  flexed.  On  pressure  there  is  tenderness,  and  in  many  instances  a 
doughy,  sausage-shaped  tumor  in  the  right  flank.  The  attack  lasts  for 
from  three  days  to  a  week,  the  pain  gradually  subsides,  the  tumor  mass 
disappears,  and  recovery  is  complete. 

The  anatomical  condition  is  unknown,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  these  cases  are  in  reality  caecal.    Many  are  probably  due  to  dis- 
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ease  of  the  appendix,  and  even  when  the  sausagenshaped,  doughy  tumor, 
regarded  as  diagnostic  of  typhlitis  stercoralis,  is  present,  the  caecitis  and 
faecal  retention  may  be  secondary.  The  cases  do  well ;  a  great  majority 
of  them  terminate  favorably,  a  point  which,  as  Pepper  remarks,  is  opposed 
to  the  belief  that  they  are  all  dependent  upon  appendix  disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  condition  an  ice-bag  should  be  placed  over  the 
caecal  region,  large  enemata  given  once  or  twice  a  day  to  empty  the  colon, 
and  opium  given  to  allay  the  pain. 

More  serious  disease  of  the  caecum  does  occasionally  occur,  and  there 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  an  ulcer  perforates.  The  rarity  of  this,  how- 
ever, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Fitz  was  only  able  to  collect  three  cases. 
Two  instances  have  come  under  my  observation  in  which  perforation  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  caecum  led  to  extensive  pericaecal  abscess. 

APPENDICITIS. 

The  appendix  vermif ormis  is  extremely  variable  in  position.  It  com- 
monly lies  behind  the  ileum  with  the  tip  pointing  toward  the  spleen.  It 
is  frequently  turned  up  behind  the  caecum  or  it  lies  upon  the  psoas  muscle 
with  its  tip  at  the  margin  of  the  pelvis.  It  has,  however,  be«n  found  in 
almost  every  region  of  the  abdomen.  Thus  in  my  post-mortem  notes  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  found  in  close  contact  with  the  bladder ;  adherent  to 
the  ovary  or  broad  ligament ;  in  the  centhd  portion  of  the  abdomen,  close 
to  the  navel ;  in  contact  with  the  gall-bladder ;  passing  out  at  right  angles 
and  adherent  to  the  sigmoid  flexure  to  the  left  of  the  middle  Une  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  in  one  case  it  passed  with  the  caecum  into  the  inguinal 
canal,  curved  upon  itself,  re-entered  the  abdomen,  and  was  adherent  to  the 
wall  of  an  abscess  cavity  just  to  the  right  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum. 
Foreign  bodies  rarely  lodge  in  it.  Only  two  instances  have  come  under 
my  notice ;  in  one  there  were  eight  snipe  shot  and  in  the  other  five  apple 
pips.  On  the  other  hand,  oval  bodies  resembling  date  stones  are  very 
common.  They  consist  of  inspissated  mucus  and  faeces,  in  which  in  time 
lime  salts  are  deposited,  forming  enteroliths. 

Post-mortem  examinations  show  that  the  appendix  is  very  frequently 
the  scat  of  extensive  disease,  past  or  present,  without  the  history  of  any 
definite  symptoms  pointing  to  trouble  in  the  caecal  region.  Among  the 
commonest  of  these  conditions  is  obliteration,  either  total  or  partial. 
When  at  the  caecal  end,  the  appendix  may  be  enormously  dilated,  forming 
a  tumor  the  size  of  the  thumb  or  as  large  as  a  sausage.  In  the  cases  a 
obliteration  the  appendix  may  be  free,  more  commonly  it  is  adherent,  an 
there  may  be  about  it  signs  of  old  inflammation  or  even  a  small  encapsa 
lated  abscess,  which  has  given  no  trouble. 

Etiology. — Appendicitis  is  a  disease  of  young  persons.     According 
to  Fitz's  statistics,  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur  before   " 
twentieth  year ;  sixty  per  cent  between  the  sixteenth  and  thirtieth 
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(Einhom).  It  has  been  met  with  as  early  as  the  seventh  week,  but  it  is 
rarely  seen  prior  to  the  third  year.  It  is  very  much  more  common  in 
males  than  in  females — eighty  per  cent,  according  to  the  tables  of  Fitz, 
but  in  his  personal  experience  in  72  cases  males  were  only  twice  as  fre- 
quently affected  as  females.  Contrary  to  the  general  experience,  the 
Munich  figures  (Einhorn)  indicate  a  relatively  greater  number  of  women 
attacked.  The  faecal  concretions  and  foreign  bodies  already  referred  to 
probably  play  the  most  important  r6k  in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  In  a 
series  of  152  cases  the  faecal  masses  were  present  in  forty-seven  per  cent 
and  foreign  bodies  in  twelve  per  cent.  Matterstock,  in  1G9  cases  of  per- 
forative appendicitis,  found  the  percentage  to  be  fifty-three  and  twelve, 
respectively.  Tjphoid  fever  and  tuberculosis  frequently  induce  ulceration 
of  the  appendix,  but  not  often  perforation.  Fitz  suggests  that  some  of 
the  cases  of  peritonitis  which  recover  in  typhoid  fever  are  due  to  perfora- 
tion of  the  appendix.  Traumatism  plays  a  very  definite  rdle^  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  the  symptoms  have  followed  the  lifting  of  a  heavy  weight, 
or  a  fall  or  a  blow.  Constipation,  overloading  the  stomach  with  indigest- 
ible food,  indiscretions  in  diet,  are  mentioned  in  many  cases.  The  tend- 
ency of  the  disease  to  recur  is  remarkable.  Among  257  cases  (Fitz)  eleven 
j>er  cent  had  had  previous  attacks.  In  the  recurring  appendicitis  no  fac- 
tor is  of  greater  importance  than  overeating,  and  attacks  may  follow 
directly  upon  the  taking  of  large  quantities  of  unsuitable  food. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — For  practical  purposes  we  recognize  a  catarrh- 
al and  an  ulcerative  appendicitis.  In  catarrhal  appendicitis  the  entire 
tube  is  thickened,  the  peritoneal  surface  may  be  slightly  injected,  and 
adhesions  may  have  formed,  so  that  there  is  a  slight  circumscribed  peri- 
tonitis. The  lumen  may  be  much  contracted,  particularly  toward  the 
caecal  end ;  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucus ;  and 
very  commonly  faecal  concretions  or  small  enteroliths  are  present.  The 
coats  are  thickened  throughout,  particularly  the  muscularis,  and  the  entire 
tube  is  firm  and  stiff.  It  may  attain  the  size  of  the  index  finger  or  even 
that  of  the  thumb.  When  laid  open  longitudinally,  it  at  once  assumes  a 
rolled  form  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Ulceration  and  Perforation  of  Appendix. — Many  cases  of  ulcer  present 
no  symptoms.  In  typhoid  fever  and  phthisis  eleven  instances  have  come 
under  mv  observation  in  which  there  were  no  clinical  indications  of  the 
lesion.  The  dangerous  ulcers  follow  the  irritation  of  the  faecal  concretions 
or  foreign  bodies.  It  may  result  also  from  obliteration  of  the  caecal  end 
and  distention  of  the  lumen  with  fiuid.  The  perforation  may  have  the 
following  direct  effects :  {a)  The  appendix  may  hang  free  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  adhesions  not  having  formed,  when  the  perforation  at  once  excites 
a  diffuse  and  violent  suppurative  peritonitis. 

(b)  More  commonly,  in  fact,  almost  as  a  rule,  the  ulcerated  appendix 
becomes  adherent  and  a  localized  peritonitis  results.  Perforation  then 
occurs,  with  the  formation  of  a  circumscribed  intraperitoneal  abscess 
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cayity,  which  may  be  small  and  which  varies  in  sitoation  with  the  appen- 
dix. Perhaps  the  most  common  situation  is  on  the  psoas  muscle,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum.  In  cases  of  this  sort  I 
have  most  frequently  found  the  small  localized  abscess  just  at  the  angle 
between  the  ileum  and  the  caecum.  It  may,  however,  be  within  the  pelvis 
or  close  to  the  sacrum.  Adhesive  peritonitis,  perforation,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  localized  abscess  may  go  on  without  the  production  of  serious 
symptoms,  and  the  condition  may  bo  found  when  death  has  resulted  from 
accident  or  some  intercurrent  affection.  In  some  cases  a  large  circum 
scribed  faecal  abscess  forms  in  the  iliac  region  and  points  midway  between 
the  navel  and  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ilium. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  cases  the  localized  abscess  cavity  excites  the 
most  intense  peritonitis.  Often  without  actual  rupture  diffuse  suppura- 
tive disease  occurs.  In  many  instances  the  first  indication  of  serious 
trouble  is  the  acute,  agonizing  pain  which  follows  the  diffusion  of  this 
localized  peritoneal  process.  The  contents  of  the  limited  abscess  may  not 
be  more  than  a  few  cubic  centimetres,  are  usually  darkish  gray  in  color, 
and  excessively  offensive. 

(c)  When  the  appendix  passes  behind  the  caecum  and  colon  and  is  not 
within  the  peritonaeum,  perforation  at  once  produces  a  retroperitoneal 
abscess,  which  may  terminate  in  many  different  ways ;  thus  the  pus  may 
pass  beneath  the  iliacus  fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament,  in  which 
situation  external  perforation  may  occur  and  recovery  take  place.  The 
pus  may  be  chiefly  in  the  retroperitoneal  tissue  in  the  flank,  forming 
a  large  perinephritic  abscess.  In  a  case  under  the  care  of  Gardner,  of 
Montreal,  an  enormous  abscess  cavity  developed  in  this  situation,  which 
contained  air,  pushed  up  the  diaphragm  nearly  to  the  second  rib,  and  pro- 
duced the  symptoms  of  pneumothorax.  Perforation  of  the  pleura  may 
occur  in  these  cases,  forming  a  fffical  pleural  fistula.  The  pus  may  extend 
along  the  psoas  muscle  and  may  perforate  the  hip  joint,  or  pass  to  the 
neighborhood  of  tlie  rectum,  or  produce  multiple  abscesses  of  the  scrotum, 
or,  passing  through  the  obturator  foramen,  form  a  large  gluteal  abscess. 
Perforation  into  the  bladder  may  occur,  but  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  per- 
foration into  tlie  bowel.  In  both  instances  recovery  may  follow,  though 
there  is  greater  danger  in  perforation  into  the  latter.  The  appendix  has 
been  discharged  per  anuvi. 

The  remote  effects  of  perforative  appendicitis  are  interesting.  Haemor- 
rhage may  occur.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  appendix  was  adherent  to  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  the  abscess  cavity  had  perforated  in  two 
places  into  the  ileum.  Death  resulted  from  profuse  haemorrhage.  Cases 
are  on  record  in  which  the  internal  iliac  artery  or  the  deep  circumflex  iliac 
artery  has  been  opened.  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  may  result  from  in- 
flammation of  the  mesenteric  veins  near  the  perforated  appendix.  Two 
instances  of  it  have  come  under  my  notice  ;  in  one  there  was  a  small  local- 
ized abscess  which  had  resulted  from  the  perforation  of  a  typhoid  ulcer 
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of  the  appendix.  In  the  other  case,  which  I  saw  with  Machell,  of  Toron- 
to, the  symptoms  were  those  of  septicaemia  and  suppuration  of  the  liver. 
The  abscess  of  the  appendix  was  small  and  had  not  produced  symptoms. 
In  the  healing  of  extensive  inflammation  about  the  margin  of  the  pelvis 
the  iliac  veins  may  be  greatly  compressed,  and  one  of  my  patients  had 
for  months  oedema  of  the  right  leg,  which  is  still  enlarged. 

Symptoms. — As  already  mentioned,  a  simple  catarrhal  appendicitis 
may  lead  to  a  fatal  result,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  perforation  and  abscess 
formation  may  take  place  without  exciting  serious  symptoms.  No  classi- 
fication into  light,  medium,  and  severe  forms  can  be  made,  as  the  most 
severe  of  all  features  of  the  disease — general  peritonitis — may  be  the  very 
first  indication  of  the  existence  of  any  trouble. 

Catarrlial  inflammation  may  induce  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  appendix  disease.  The  facts  on  which  this  statement  is  made  are  con- 
clusive. A  man  aged  twenty-eight  was  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  with  pains  in  the  abdomen,  localized  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
which  in  July  became  severe  enough  to  confine  him  to  bed  for  several 
weeks.  In  August  the  attack  returned  with  severity.  Xo  tumor  was  to 
be  felt  extemdly,  but  on  rectal  examination  a  firm,  rounded  body  could 
be  felt  high  up  on  the  right  margin  of  the  pelvis.  Laparotomy  was  per- 
formed  and  the  appendix  found  in  the  true  pelvis,  slightly  adherent,  very 
much  thickened,  but  without  perforation  or  ulceration.  Bridge  reports 
an  instance  in  which  a  woman  aged  twenty-eight  had  an  attack  of  severe 
abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  constipation,  but  no  tumor.  The  temperature 
rose  as  high  as  101®,  the  thighs  were  flexed,  and  there  was  pain  on  exten- 
sion of  the  psoas.  Temporary  improvement  followed  and  then  a  recur- 
rence, accompanied  with  rise  of  temperature  and  return  of  the  pain. 
Laparotomy  was  performed  and  a  thickened,  dense  appendix  found, 
which  contained  three  small  enteroliths.  In  both  these  instances  per- 
sistent, severe  symptoms  were  caused  by  what  must  be  termed  a  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  appendix,  without  ulceration  and  without  perfora- 
tion. Both  cases  recovered.  A  similar  instance  has  occurred  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Thomas  G.  Morton.  A  suppu- 
rative peritonitis  may  also  occur  without  perforation  or  ulceration.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Fitz  there  had  been  previous  attacks,  from  which  recov- 
ery by  resolution  had  taken  place ;  then  an  abscess  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis 
was  opened  and  drained.  After  recovery  again  a  recurrence  occurred,  and 
finally  the  appendix  was  removed  and  found  to  be  thickened,  but  neitlier 
ulcerated  nor  perforated,  and  only  adherent  in  a  limited  extent  to  tlio 
omentum. 

In  perforative  appendicitis  there  may  be  initial  sjTnptoms,  such  as 
nausea,  constipation,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  a  sense  of  uneasiness  and 
distress  in  the  right  iliac  fossa.  These  may  possibly  be  associated  with  the 
localized  peritonitis.  A  sudden  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  most  com- 
monly in  the  right  iliac  fossa,  is  the  "  most  constant,  first  decided  symp- 
27 
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torn  of  perforating  inflammation  of  the  appendix,"  and  occurred  in  eighty- 
four  per  cent  of  the  cases  analyzed  by  Fitz.  It  is  usually  limited  to  the 
fossa,  but  sometimes  extends  toward  the  navel  or  to  the  perinaeum,  testicle, 
or  thigh.  Fever,  furred  tongue,  and  vomiting  may  precede  or  accompany 
this  pain.  An  initial  chill  is  rare.  The  temperature  ranges  from  101°  to 
103° ;  sometimes  it  is  higher ;  the  pulse  is  increased  in  frequency.  The 
patient  in  walking  bends  over,  favors  the  right  side,  and  has  diflSculty  in 
standing  straight.  When  in  bed  the  patient  usually  lies  with  the  right 
leg  drawn  up  and  complains  of  pain  on  extension.  Micturition  may  be 
frequent  or  theVe  may  be  retention  of  urine.  Diarrhoea  seems  to  be  more 
frequent  in  children  than  in  adults. 

Physical  Signs. — Tympanites  may  be  early  and  interfere  considerably 
with  the  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  abdomen  may  be  flat,  hanl, 
and  board-like  even  \d\h  diffuse  peritonitis.  In  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  there  is  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  over  the  region  of  the 
appendix.  McBumey  has  called  attention  to  the  value  of  a  special  local- 
ized point  of  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  situated  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  ileum  on  a  line  drawn 
between  this  point  and  the  navel.  When  firm,  continuous  pressure  is 
made  with  one  finger  at  this  point  the  pain  may  be  of  the  most  exquisite 
character.  Circumscribed  swelling  may  be  present,  but  it  is  inconstant 
and  is  not  found  in  more  than  one  half  the  cases.  It  is  usually  in  the 
fossa  below  a  line  passing  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  to  the  navel 
and  two  or  three  finger-breadths  above  Poupart's  ligament.  In  many  in- 
stances it  is  u  diffuse  thickening  and  induration ;  in  others  a  well-defined 
tumor  miiijs  can  be  detected.  If  there  is  much  tension  of  tlie  abdominal 
muscles  and  })ain,  it  is  best  to  make  a  thorough  examination  under  ether. 
In  the  cases  in  which  the  abscess  is  large,  fluctuation  may  be  felt  above 
Poupart's  ligament  or  in  the  flank,  and  in  some  instances  crepitation. 
Dulness  is  not  present  unless  the  exudation  is  abundant  and  superficial. 
Usually  the  small  locjalized  tumors  are  entirely  masked  by  the  distended 
intestines.  A  rectal  examination  should  be  made  in  everv  instance.  When 
the  appendix  is  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  it  cannot  be  reached,  but 
when,  as  so  often  happens,  it  curls  over  into  the  pelvis,  it  or  the  thick- 
ened indurated  area  about  it  may  be  felt.  After  all,  the  great  danger  is 
not  so  much  in  the  limited  peritonitis  which  results  from  the  perforation, 
as  in  the  extension  of  it  to  the  genend  peritona?um.  In  Fitz's  analysis, 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days  included  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
beginning  i)eritonitis.  (lonoral  abdominal  pain,  tympanites  and  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  general  symptoms  indicate  the  onset  of  this  serious  compli- 
cation. 

Diagnosis. — Appendicitis  is  by  far  the  most  common  inflammatory 
condition  producing  symptoms,  not  only  in  the  coecal  region  but  in  the 
abdomen,  generally  in  persons  under  thirty.  Laparotomy  has  taught  us 
that,  almost  without  exception,  sudden  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  with 
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fever,  localized  tenderness  with  or  without  tumor,  means  appendix  disease. 
Almost  the  only  other  local  condition  to  be  differentiated  is  stercoral 
csecitis,  which  is  characterized  by  less  severe  pain,  slighter  fever,  and  the 
presence  of  an  elongated  doughy  mass  in  the  lumbar  region ;  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  many  of  these  cases  the  appendix  is  probably  affected. 

Perinephritic  and  pericaBcal  abscess  from  perforation  of  ulcer,  either 
simple  or  cancerous,  and  circumscribed  peritonitis  in  this  region  from 
other  causes  can  rarely  be  differentiated  until  an  exploratory  incision  is 
made. 

Catarrhal  and  perforative  appendicitis  cannot  always  be  differenti- 
ated, as  the  cases  which  I  have  quoted  show  that  in  intensity  of  pain, 
severity  of  symptoms,  and  even  in  the  production  of  peritonitis,  the  two 
mav  be  identical. 

Briefly  stated,  localized  pain  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  with  or  without 
induration  or  tumor,  the  existence  of  McBumey's  tender  point,  fever, 
furred  tongue,  vomiting,  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  indicate  appendicitis. 
The  occurrence  of  general  peritonitis  is  suggested  by  increase  and  diffusion 
of  the  abdominal  pain,  tympanites  (as  a  rule),  marked  aggravation  of  the 
constitutional  symptoms,  particularly  elevation  of  fever  and  increased  ra- 
pidity of  the  pulse.  Alonzo  Clark's  sign,  obliteration  of  hepatic  dulness, 
is  rarely  present,  as  the  peritonaeum  in  these  cases  does  not  often  contain 
gas. 

The  hj-podermic  needle  should  never  be  used  unless  there  is  marked 
tumor  with  dulness  on  percussion  in  the  eaecal  region. 

Intussusception  and  internal  strangulation  may  present  very  similar 
symptoms,  and  if  the  patient  is  only  seen  at  the  latter  stages,  when  there 
is  diffuse  peritonitis  and  great  tympany,  the  features  may  be  almost  iden- 
tical. Ffiecal  vomiting,  which  is  common  in  obstruction,  is  never  seen  in 
appendicitis,  and  in  children  the  marked  tenesmus  and  bloody  stools  are 
important  signs  of  intussusception.  It  is  not  often  difficult  when  the  cases 
are  seen  early  and  when  the  history  is  clear,  but  mistakes  have  been  made 
by  surgeons  of  the  first  rank. 

In  women,  disease  of  the  tubes  and  pelvic  peritonitis  from  any  cause 
may  simulate  appendicitis ;  but  the  history  and  the  local  examination, 
under  ether,  should  in  most  cases  enable  the  practitioner  to  discriminate 
between  these  conditions.  In  neurotic  patients  the  odd  and  anomalous 
symptoms  produced  by  floating  kidney  may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  ap- 
pendicitis. 

Prognosis. — If  we  regard  every  case  of  inflammation  in  the  eaecal 
region  as  appendicitis,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  recover.  The  gniv- 
itv  of  the  disease  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  certainlv  must  be  ranked  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  and  fatal  of  the  abdominal  affections  of  young  per- 
sons. Post-mortem  observations  show  that  very  many  instances  get  well, 
often  without  t-eatment.  As  mentioned,  recurrence  is  common,  so  much 
so  that  over  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases  may  be  spoken  of  as  recurrent  ap- 
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pendicitis.  Sixty-eiglit  per  cent  of  the  fatal  ca§es  die  during  the  fint 
eight  days.  Extension  to  the  general  peritonffium  is  almost  always  futcl. 
Perforation  into  the  bowel  is  often  followed  by  recoTcry,  Perfonition 
externally  is  still  less  serioua.  Nowadays,  with  the  prompt  gurgical  inter- 
ference, the  prognosis  is  very  much  better. 

Treatmeut. — The  studies  of  Pepper,  Noyea,  With,  and  Iktatteretock, 
and  more  imrticularly  the  elahomto  and  thorough  studv  of  Fitz,  hate 
directed  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  elinical  features  of  the  diseaaes 
in  the  coeoal  region,  bnt  to  the  surgeons  we  owe  invaluable  lesgona  relating 
to  diagnosis  and,  above  all,  to  treatment. 

The  suggestion  of  Willard  Parker  with  reference  to  early  operation 
been  carried  out  and  advocated  by  Sands,  Bull,  and  Weir  in  New  Y 
by  Morton  and  Keen  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  Treves  in  London. 

Treatment  of  the  Attack. — The  medical  treatment  of  appendicitis  can 
be  eKjiressed  in  three  words — rest,  opium,  and  euemata.  The  patient 
should  be  ijuiet  in  bed  with  an  ire-lmg  placed  in  the  right  iliao  foBsa.  If 
there  is  much  pain,  opium  should  be  given  either  hypodermically  or  by 
the  mouth,  lledium-sized  injections  of  warm  water  may  be  given  twice 
daily-  I  would  protest  most  earnestly  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
saline  purges,  which  have  been  advocated  under  a  total  misapprehension. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that,  as  a  rule,  the  initial  condition. 
which  produces  the  pain,  the  fever,  and  the  local  signs,  is  the  establishment 
after  perforation  of  u  localized  peritonitis.  So  long  as  the  abscess  cavity 
remains  limited,  resolution  is  possible.  Saline  pni^s  mean  more  or  less 
disturbance  of  the  Iw'al  conditions  and  a  definite  increase  in  the  risk  of 
general  peritonitis.  It  is  an  entirely  different  matter  when  this  is  estab- 
ished.  tSalines  in  some  instances  then  do  good,  but  in  ajipendicitie,  when 
the  general  peritonseum  is  involved,  the  miscliief  is  done,  and  neither 
salines  nor  laparotomy  materially  influence  the  result. 

The  profession  has  yet  to  learn  the  lesson  that  perforative  appendicitis 
b  in  more  than  three  fourths  of  all  cases  a  surgical  affection,  and  perhape 
the  most  important  function  of  the  physician,  under  whose  care  the  db 
always  comes  at  first,  is  to  say  whether  the  case  is  suitable  and  when 
operation  should  be  performed. 

Operation  is  indicated :  {a)  in  all  eases  of  acute  inflammatory  trouble  in 
the  ccccal  region  when,  whether  tumor  is  present  or  not,  the  general  symp- 
toms are  severe,  as  shown  by  t\inpany,  spreading  pain,  increase  in  fever, 
and  increase  in  the  rtipidity  of  the  pulse.     In  so  many  of  the  cases 
tumor  Ih  to  be  felt  that  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  its  absence. 

(fi)  When  a  definite  tumor  is  present,  associated  with  attacks  such 
have  been  described,  particularly  if  they  have  been  recurrent,     An  occa- 
sional exception  may  he  made  to  this  nde  when,  even  with  small  tumor. 
the  symptoms  rapidly  subside  and  the  patient  improves.    We  are  here  on 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma.     On  the  one  hand,  it  is  in  just  such  caaea 
perforation  and  fatal  peritonitis  may  at  any  moment  occur,  and,  on 
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other,  the  tumor  may  gradually  disappear  and  the  patient  may  have  no 
further  trouble. 

(c)  In  recurrent  appendicitis,  when  the  attacks  are  of  such  severity 
and  frequency  as  seriously  to  interrupt  the  patient's  occupation.  Is  the 
interim  operation  advisable  or  shall  the  patient  be  advised  to  wait  until  an 
attack  ?  Opinions  differ  on  this  point.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  wait.  The 
operation  has  risks ;  patients  have  died  from  the  interim  laparotomy ;  and 
there  is  always  a  chance  that  the  recovery  from  an  attack  may  prove  per- 
manent Both  clinical  observation  and  morbid  anatomy  show  that  com- 
plete healing  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  physician  must  be  guided  too  by 
the  character  of  the  surgical  techinque  at  his  command,  and  could  hand 
over  his  patient  without  qualms  to  a  modem  operator  whose  success  has 
demonstrated  the  safety  of  his  methods. 


IV.   INTESTINAL  OBSTRUCTION. 

Intestinal  obstruction  may  be  caused  by  strangulation,  intussusception, 
twists  and  knots,  strictures  and  tumors,  and  by  abnormal  contents. 

Etiologry  and  Pathologry.— (a)  Stranjfol&tion.— This  is  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  acute  obstruction,  and  occurred  in  thirty-four  per  cent 
of  the  295  cases  analyzed  by  Fitz,*  and  in  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  1,134 
cases  of  Leichtenstem.t  Of  the  101  cases  of  strangulation  in  Fitz's  table, 
which  has  the  special  value  of  having  been  carefully  selected  from  the 
literature  since  1880,  the  following  were  the  causes :  Adhesions,  63 ;  vitel- 
line remains,  21 ;  adherent  appendix,  6 ;  mesenteric  and  omental  slits,  6 ; 
peritoneal  pouches  and  openings,  3 ;  adherent  tube,  1 ;  peduncular  tu- 
mor, 1.  The  bands  and  adhesions  result,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  from  for- 
mer peritonitis.  A  number  of  instances  have  been  reported  following 
operations  upon  the  pelvic  organs  in  women.  The  strangulation  may  be 
recent  and  due  to  adhesion  of  the  bowel  to  the  abdominal  wound  or  a 
coil  may  be  caught  between  the  pedicle  of  a  tumor  and  the  pelvic  wall. 
Such  cases  are  only  too  common.  Late  occlusion  after  recovery  from  the 
operation  is  due  to  bands  and  adhesions. 

The  vitelline  remains  are  represented  by  Meckel's  diverticulum,  which 
forms  a  finger-like  projection  from  the  ileum,  usually  within  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  It  is  a  remnant  of  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
duct,  through  which,  in  the  early  embryo,  the  intestine  communicated 
with  the  yolk-sac.  The  end,  though  commonly  free,  may  be  atbiched  to 
the  abdominal  wall  near  the  navel,  or  to  the  mesentery,  and  a  ring  is  thus 
formed  through  which  the  gut  may  pass. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from  strangulation  occur 

♦  Transactions  of  the  Congress  of  American  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  vol.  i,  1889. 
The  percentages  of  his  tables  are  used  throughout  this  section. 
f  Von  Zieinssen*s  Encyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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in  males ;  forty  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  occur  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 
and  thirty  years.  In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  from 
these  causes  the  site  of  the  trouble  is  in  the  small  bowel ;  the  position 
of  the  strangulated  portion  was  in  the  right  iliac  fossa  in  sixt}'-seven 
per  cent  of  the  cases,  and  in  the  lower  abdomen  in  eighty-three  per 
cent. 

{b)  Intussusception. — In  this  condition  one  portion  of  the  intestine 
slips  into  an  adjacent  portion,  forming  an  invagination  or  intussusception. 
The  two  portions  make  a  cylindrical  tumor,  which  varies  in  length  from  a 
half-inch  to  a  foot  or  more.  The  condition  is  always  a  descending  intus- 
susception, and  as  the  process  proceeds,  the  middle  and  inner  layers  in- 
crease at  the  expense  of  the  outer  layer.  An  intussusception  consists  of 
three  layers  of  bowel :  the  outermost,  known  as  the  intnssuscipiens,  or  re- 
ceiving layer ;  a  middle  or  returning  layer ;  and  the  innermost  or  entering 
layer.  The  student  can  obtain  a  clear  ilea  of  the  arrangement  by  making 
the  end  of  a  glove-finger  pass  into  the  lower  portion.  The  actual  condi- 
tion can  be  very  clearly  studied  in  the  post-mortem  invaginations  which 
are  so  common  in  the  small  bowel  of  children.  In  the  statistics  of  Fitz, 
93  of  295  cases  of  acute  intestinal  obstruction  were  due  to  this  cause.  Of 
these,  52  were  in  males  and  27  in  females.  The  cases  are  most  common  in 
early  life,  thirty-four  per  cent  under  one  year  and  fifty-six  per  cent  under 
the  tenth  year.  'No  definite  causes  could  be  assigned  in  42  of  the  cases; 
in  the  others  diarrhoea  or  habitual  constipation  had  existed. 

The  site  of  the  invagination  varies.  We  may  recognize  (1)  an  ilethccBcaJ^ 
when  the  ileo-caecal  valve  descends  into  the  colon.  There  are  cases  in 
which  this  is  so  extensive  that  the  valve  has  been  felt  per  rectum.  This 
form  occurred  in  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In  the  ileo-coUc  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  passes  through  the  ileo-caecal  valve.  (2)  The  ileal 
in  which  the  ileum  is  alone  involved.  (3)  The  colic^  in  which  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  large  intestine.  And  (4)  colico-rectal^  in  which  the  colon  an<l 
rectum  are  involved. 

Irregular  peristalsis  is  the  essential  cause  of  intussusception.  Noth- 
nagel  found  in  the  localized  peristalsis  caused  by  the  faradic  current  that 
it  was  not  tlie  descent  of  one  portion  into  the  other,  but  the  drawing  up 
of  the  receiving  layer  by  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  coat.  Invagina- 
tion may  follow  any  limited,  sudden,  and  severe  ])eristalsis. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination,  in  a  case  of  death  from  intussuscep- 
tion, the  condition  is  very  characteristic.  Peritonitis  may  be  present  or 
an  acute  injection  of  the  serous  membrane.  When  death  occurs  early,  as 
it  may  do  from  shock,  there  is  little  to  be  seen.  The  portion  of  bowel 
affected  is  large  and  thii^k,  and  forma  an  elongated  tumor  with  a  curved 
outline.  The  ]>arts  are  swollen  and  congested,  owing  to  the  constriction 
of  the  mesentery  between  the  layers.  The  entire  mass  may  be  of  a  deep 
livid-red  color.  If  very  recent  there  is  only  congestion,  and  perhaps  a 
slight  layer  of  lymph,  and  the  intussusception  can  be  reduced,  but  when  it 
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has  lasted  for  a  few  days,  lymph  h  thrown  out,  the  layers  are  glued  to- 
gether, and  the  entering  portion  of  the  gut  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

The  anatomical  condition  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  tumor,  which 
exists  in  two  thirds  of  all  cases ;  and  the  engorgement,  which  results  from 
the  compression  of  the  mesenteric  vessels,  explains  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  blood  in  the  discharges,  which  has  so  important  a  diagnostic  value.  If 
the  patient  survives,  necrosis  and  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  portion 
may  occur,  and  if  union  has  taken  place  between  the  middle  and  outer 
layer,  the  calibre  of  the  gut  may  be  restored  and  a  cure  in  this  way  ef- 
fected. Many  cases  of  the  kind  are  on  record.  In  the  Museum  of  the 
3Iedical  Faculty  of  McGill  University  are  17  inches  of  small  intestine, 
which  were  passed  by  a  lad  who  liad  had  symptoms  of  internal  strangula- 
tion, and  who  made  a  complete  recovery. 

(c)  Twists  and  Knots, — Volvulus  or  twist  occurred  in  42  of  the  295 
cases.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  were  in  males.  It  is  most  frequent  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  In  the  great  majority  of  all  cases  the  twist 
is  axial  and  associated  with  an  unusually  long  mesentery.  In  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  cases  it  was  in  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  next  most  common 
situation  is  about  the  caecum,  which  may  be  twisted  upon  its  axis  or  bent 
upon  itself.  As  a  rule,  in  volvulus  the  loop  of  bowel  is  simply  twisted 
upon  its  long  axis,  and  the  portions  at  the  end  of  the  loop  cross  each  other 
and  so  cause  the  strangulation.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  portion 
of  the  bowel  is  twisted  about  another. 

(</)  Strictures  and  Tumors. — These  are  very  much  less  important 
causes  of  acute  obstruction,  as  may  be  judged  by  tlie  fact  that  there  are 
only  15  instances  out  of  the  295  cases,  in  14  of  which  the  obstruction  oc- 
curred in  the  large  intestine.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  common  causes 
of  chronic  obstruction. 

The  obstruction  may  result  from :  (1)  Congenital  stricture.  These 
are  exceedingly  rare.  Much  more  commonly  the  condition  is  that  of  com- 
plete occlusion,  either  forming  the  imperforate  anus  or  the  congenital 
defect  by  wliich  tlie  duodenum  is  not  united  to  the  pylorus.  (2)  Simple 
cicatricial  stenosis,  which  results  from  ulceration,  tuberculous  or  SN^phi- 
litic,  more  rarely  from  dysentery,  and  most  rarely  of  all  from  typhoid 
ulceration.  (3)  Xe?c  growths.  The  malignant  strictures  are  due  chiefly 
to  cylindrical  epithelioma,  which  forms  an  annular  tumor,  most  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  large  bowel,  about  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  the 
descending  colon.  Of  benign  growths,  papillomata,  adenomata,  lipomata, 
and  fibromata  occasionally  induce  obstruction.  (4)  Compression  and  trac- 
tion. Tumors  of  neighboring  organs,  particularly  of  the  pelvic  viscera, 
may  cause  obstniction  by  adhesion  and  traction ;  more  rarely,  a  coil,  such 
as  the  sigmoid  flexure,  filled  with  faeces,  compresses  and  obstnicts  a 
neighboring  coil.  In  the  healing  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  thick  exudate  may  cause  compression  and  narrowing  of  the 
coils. 
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[e)  Abnormal  ContQIltS.— Furt'i^  bodies,  such  aa  fruit  bioq«s,  twins, 
pina,  needles,  or  false  teeth,  are  occaaionally  swallowed  ace iden  tall;,  or  br 
lunutles  DD  puqjosc.  Sound  wonng  may  become  rolled  into  a  tangleal 
mass  and  cause  obstruction.  In  reality,  however,  the  majority  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  coins,  buttons,  and  pins,  swallowed  by  children,  caase  no 
incouTenieiice  whatever,  but  in  a  day  or  two  are  found  in  the  stools.  Occa- 
sioniUIy  such  a  foreign  body  as  a  pin  will  pass  through  tlie  cpsophagua  and 
will  be  found  lodged  in  some  adjacent  organ,  as  in  the  heart  (Peabody), 
or  a  barley  ear  may  reach  tlie  liver  (Dock), 

Medicines,  such  as  magnesia  or  bismuth,  have  been  known  to  accumu- 
late in  the  bowels  and  produce  obstruction,  but  in  the  great  majori^  of 
tlio  cases  the  condition  is  caused  by  fieces,  gall-stones,  or  enteroliths.  Of 
44  cases,  in  23  the  obstruction  was  by  gall-Btones,  in  19  by  fieces,  and  in  S 
by  enteroliths.  Obstruction  by  fieces  may  happen  at  any  period  of  life. 
As  mentioned  when  speaking  of  dilatation  of  tlte  colon,  it  may  occur  in 
young  children  and  persist  for  weeks.  In  fsecal  accumulation  tJie  large 
bowel  may  reach  an  enormous  size  and  tlie  contents  become  very  hard. 
The  retained  masses  may  be  channeled,  and  small  quantities  of  fiecal  mat- 
ter are  passed  until  a  mass  too  large  enters  the  lumen  and  causes  obstruc- 
tion. There  may  be  very  few  symptoms,  as  the  condition  may  be  bomaj 
for  weeks  or  even  for  months. 

Obstruction  by  gall-stones  is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  bo  gathered.! 
from  the  fact  that  twenty-three  cases  were  reported  in  the  literatare  in 
eight  years.     Eighteen  of  these  were  in  women  and  five  in  men.    In  six 
sevenths  of  the  eases  it  occurred  after  the  fiftieth  year.    The  obstrnction 
is  usually  in  the  ileo-cKcal  region,  but  it  may  be  in  the  duodenum.    The 
large  solitary  gall-stones  ulcerate  throngh  the  gall-bladder,  usually  intol 
the  small  intestine,  occasionally  into  the  colon.     In  the  latter  case  the 
rarely  cause  obstruction.    Courvoisier  has  collected  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  cases  in  the  literature. 

Enteroliths  may  be  formed  of  masses  of  hair,  more  commonly  of  the 
phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  nucleus  formed  of  a  foreign  body 
or  of  hardened  fseces.  Nearly  every  museum  possesses  specimens  of  thia 
kind.  They  arc  not  so  common  in  men  as  in  ruminants,  and,  as  indicated 
in  Fitz's  statistics,  are  very  rare  causes  of  obstruction. 

Symptoms. — (n)  Acute  Obstmotion. — Constipation,  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  vomiting  are  the  three  important  symptoms.  Pain  sets  in  early 
and  may  come  on  abruptly  while  the  patient  is  walking  or,  more  com- 
monly, during  the  performance  of  some  action.  It  is  at  first  colicky 
character,  but  subsequently  it  becomes  continuous  and  very  intense.  Vol 
iting  follows  quickly  and  is  a  constant  and  most  distressing  symptom. 
first  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  voided,  and  then  greenish,  bila-l 
stained  material,  and  soon,  in  cases  of  acute  and  permanent  obstfaction^-l 
the  material  vomited  is  a  brownish -black  liquid,  with  a  distinctly  ftecoll 
cdor.     This  sequence  of  gastric,  bilious,  and,  finally,  stercoraceous  vomit-J 
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lag  IS  perhaps  the  most  important  diagnostic  feature  of  acute  obstruction. 
The  constipation  may  be  absolute,  without  the  discharge  of  either  faeces 
or  gas.  Very  often  the  contents  of  the  bowel  below  the  stricture  are  dis- 
charged. Distention  of  the  abdomen  usually  occurs,  and  when  the  large 
bowel  is  involved  it  is  extreme.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  obstruction  is 
high  up  in  the  small  intestine,  there  may  be  very  slight  tympany.  At 
first  the  abdomen  is  not  painful,  but  subsequently  it  may  become  acutely 
tender. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  outset  are  severe.  The  face  is 
pallid  and  anxious,  and  finally  collapse  symptoms  supervene.  The  eyes 
become  sunken,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  skin  is  covered  with  a  cold, 
clammy  sweat.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  feeble.  There  may  be  no 
fever;  the  axillary  temperature  is  often  subnormal.  The  tongue  is  dry 
and  parched  and  the  thirst  is  incessant  The  urine  is  high-colored,  scanty, 
and  there  may  be  suppression,  particularly  when  the  obstruction  is  high 
up  in  the  bowel.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  constant  vomiting  and  the 
small  amount  of  liquid  which  is  absorbed.  The  case  terminates  as  a  rule 
in  from  three  to  six  days.  In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  from  shock 
or  sinks  into  coma. 

(b)  Symptoms  of  Chronic  Obstruction. — When  due  to  faecal  impaction, 
there  is  a  history  of  long-standing  constipation.  There  may  have  been 
discharge  of  mucus,  or  in  some  instances  the  faecal  masses  have  been  chan- 
neled, and  so  have  allowed  the  contents  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
bowel  to  pass  through.  In  elderly  persons  this  is  not  infrequent;  but 
examination,  either  per  rectum  or  externally,  in  the  course  of  the  colon, 
will  reveal  the  presence  of  hard  scybalous  masses.  There  may  be  retention 
of  faeces  for  weeks  without  exciting  serious  symptoms.  lu  other  instances 
there  are  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  gradual  distention,  and  finally 
the  ejecta  become  faecal.  The  hardened  masses  may  excite  an  intense 
colitis  or  even  peritonitis. 

In  stricture,  whether  cicatricial  or  cancerous,  the  symptoms  of  obstruc- 
tion are  very  diverse.  Constipation  gradually  comes  on,  is  extremely  varia- 
ble, and  it  may  be  months  or  even  years  before  there  is  complete  obstruc- 
tion. There  are  transient  attacks,  in  which  from  some  cause  the  faeces 
accumulate  above  the  stricture,  the  intestine  becomes  greatly  distended, 
and  in  the  swollen  abdomen  the  coils  can  be  seen  in  active  peristalsis.  In 
such  attacks  there  may  be  vomiting,  but  it  is  very  rarely  of  a  faecal  char- 
acter. In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  general  health  is  seriously  im- 
paired ;  the  patient  gradually  becomes  anaemic  and  emaciated,  and  finally, 
in  an  attack  in  which  the  obstruction  is  complete,  death  occurs  with  all 
the  features  of  acute  occlusion  or  the  case  may  be  prolonged  for  ten  or 
twelve  days. 

Diagnosis. — (a)  The  Situation  of  the  Obstruction. — Hernia  must 

be  excluded,  which  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  as  fatal  obstruction  may 
occur  from  the  involvement  of  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  gut  in  the 
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external  ring  or  in  the  obturator  foramen.    Mistakes  from  both  of  ihe^ 
causes  have  come  under  my  observation  ;  they  were  eases  in  which  it  waa 
impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis  other  than  acute  obstruction.     Time\y 
oi)eration  would  have  saved  both  lives.    A  thorough  rectal  and  vagitxjil 
examination  should  be  made,  which  will  give  important  information  aa  to 
the  condition  of  the  pelvic  and  rectal  contents,  particularly  in  cases   q£ 
intussusception,  in  which  the  descending  bowel  can  sometimes  be  felt      j^ 
cases  of  obstruction  high  up  the  empty  coils  sink  into  the  pelvis  and   can 
there  be  detected.     Kectal  exploration  with  the  entire  hand  is  of  doubtfvil 
value.     In  the  inspection  of  the  alxlomen  there  are  important  indications, 
as  the  special  prominence  in  certain  regions,  the  occurrence  of  definit:^ 
well-defined  masses,  and  the  presence  of  h^'pertrophied  coils  in  active 
perisUildis.     In  obstruction  in  the  duodenum  or  jejunum  there  may  oii  ly 
be  slight  distention  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  associated  usuaE  ^1 
with  rapid  (•ollai)se  and  anuria. 

In  the  ileum  and  caecum  the  distention  is  more  in  the  central  porti 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  vomiting  is  distinctly  f jecal  and  occurs  early, 
obstruction  of  the  colon,  tympanites  is  much  more  extensive  and  gene 
Tenesmus  is  more  common,  with  the  passage  of  mucus  and  blood.    T 
course  is  not  so  quick,  the  collapse  does  not  supervene  so  rapidly,  and  th 
urinary  secretion  is  not  so  much  reduced. 

In  obstruction  from  stricture  or  tumor  the  situation  can  in  some  c 
be  accurately  localized,  but  in  others  it  is  very  difficult  Digital  exami 
tion  of  the  rectum  should  first  be  made.  The  rectal  tube  may  then 
passed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  get  beyond  the  sigmoid  flexure.  In  the  u 
of  the  rigid  tube  there  is  danger  of  jwrforation  of  the  bowel  in  the  neigh  -^cn- 
borhood  of  a  stricture.  The  quantity  of  fluid  which  can  be  passed  int(^»->5o 
the  large  intestine  should  Ik?  estimated.  The  capacity  of  the  large  bowe^Ezael 
is  about  six  quarts.  The  safe  limits  of  pressure  have  been  determined  t»^::30 
be  under  ten  feet  in  an  infant  and  twenty  feet  in  an  adult  To  thoroughi^r~i- 
ly  irrigate  the  l)owel  the  patient  should  be  chloroformed  and  should  lie  o~  -^n 
the  bark  or  on  the  side ;  best  on  the  back  with  the  hips  elevated. 


suggests  that  the  csecal  region  should  Ix)  auscultated  during  the  passage  cz..  -jf 
the  fluid.     For  diagnostic  purposes  the  rectum  may  be  inflated,  either  L     jy 
the  bellows  or  bv  the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  tartaric  acid.     In  ce       r- 
tain  cases  those  meiusures  give  important  indications  as  to  the  situation  ^^^f 
the  obstruftion  in  the  large  bowel. 

(/>)  Nature  of  the  Obstruction. — This  is  often  difficult,  not  infrequeim.  t- 
ly  inipo.s.sible,  to  determine.     Strangttlntion  is  not  common  in  very  ear—Jj 
life.     In  many  instances  there  have  l>een  previous  attacks  of  abdomirks/ 
pain,  or  there  are  etiological  factors  which  give  a  clew,  such  as  old  peir- 
tonitis  or  operation  on  the  pelvic  viscera.    Neither  the  onset  nor  the  char- 
acter of  tlio  ]>ain  gives  us  any  information.     In  rare  instances  nausea  and 
vomiting  may  l)0  absent.     The  vomiting  usually  becomes  faecal  from  the 
third  to  the  fifth  day.     A  tumor  is  not  common  in  strangulation,  and 
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^aa  ptesont  in  only  one  fifth  of  the  cases.    Fever  is  not  of  diagnostic 
\alue. 

MMssusception  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  and  is  of  all  forms  of  in- 
ternal obstruction  the  one  most  readily  diagnosed.    The  presence  of  tumor, 
bloody  stools,  and  tenesmus  are  the  important  factors.    The  tumor  is 
•  usually  sausage-shaped  and  felt  in  the  region  of  the  transverse  colon.    It 
existed  in  C6  of  93  cases.    It  was  present  on  the  first  day  in  more  than  one 
third  of  the  cases,  on  the  second  day  in  more  than  one  fourth,  and  on  the 
third  day  iu  more  than  one  fifth.    Blood  in  the  stools  occurs  in  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  cases,  either  spontaneously  or  following  the  nse  of  an 
enema.    The  blood  may  be  mixed  with  mucus.    Tenesmus  is  present  in 
one  third  of  the  cases.    Faecal  vomiting  is  not  very  common  and  was  pres- 
ent in  only  12  of  the  93  instances.    Abdominal  tympany  is  a  symptom  of 
slight  iniportiiuco,  occurring  in  only  one  third  of  the  cases. 

Volvulus  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  The  frequency  with  which  it  in- 
volves the  sigmoid  flexure  is  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  passage  of  a  flex- 
ible tube  or  injecting  fluids  might  in  these  cases  give  valuable  indications. 
An  absolute  diagnosis  can  probably  be  made  only  by  an  abdominal  section. 
In  f cecal  ohdruction  the  condition  is  usually  clear,  as  the  faeces  can  be 
felt  per  rectum  and  also  in  the  distended  colon.  Faecal  vomiting,  tym- 
pany, abdominal  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are  late  and  are  not  so  con- 
stant. In  obstruction  by  gall-stone  a  few  of  the  eases  gave  a  previous  his- 
tory of  gall-stone  colic.  Jaundice  was  present  in  only  two  of  the  twenty- 
three  eases.  Pain  and  vomiting,  as  a  rule,  occur  early  and  are  severe,  and 
fsecal  vomiting  is  present  iu  two  thirds  of  the  cases.  A  tumor  is  rarely 
evident. 

(r)  Diagnosis  from  other  Conditions.— Acute  enteritis  with  great  re- 
laxation of  the  intestinal  coils,  vomiting,  and  pain  may  be*  mistaken  for 
obstruction.  In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  this  kind  the  small  and  large 
bowels  were  intensely  inflamed,  relaxed,  sodden,  and  enormously  distended. 
The  symptoms  were  those  of  acnte  obstruction,  but  tlie  intestine  was  free 
from  duodenum  to  rectum.  Of  late  vears  manv  instances  have  been  re- 
ported  in  wliich  peritonitis  following  disease  of  the  appendix  has  been 
mistaken  for  acute  obstruction.  The  intense  vomiting,  the  general  tj-m- 
pany  and  abdominal  tenderness,  and  in  some  instances  the  suddenness  of 
the  onset  are  very  deceptive,  and  in  two  cases  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  the  symptoms  pointed  very  strongly  to  internal  strangulation.  In 
appendix  disease  the  temperature  is  more  frequently  elevated,  the  vomit- 
ing is  never  faecal,  and  in  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  ])revious  attiicks 
in  the  ciecal  region.  Acute  haemorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  produce  symp- 
toms which  simulate  closelv  intestinal  obstruction.  A  bov  was  admitted 
to  the  Jolins  Hopkins  IIosi)ital  with  a  history  of  obstinate  vomiting,  in- 
tense abdominal  pain,  gradually  increasing  tympany,  and  no  passage  for 
several  da  vs.  His  condition  seemed  serious  and  he  was  transferred  at  once 
to  the  surgical  wards.     At  the  operation  the  coils  were  found  uniformly 
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distended  and  covered  in  places  with  the  thinnest  film  of  lymph.  Ko 
obstruction  existed,  but  there  was  a  tumor-like  mass  surrounding  the  pan- 
creas, firm,  hard,  and  deeply  infiltrated  with  blood.  The  patient  improved 
after  the  operation  and  recovered  completely. 

Treatment. — Purgatives  should  not  be  given.  For  the  pain  hypo- 
dermics of  morphia  are  indicated.  To  allay  the  distressing  vomiting,  the 
stomach  should  be  washed  out  Not  only  is  this  directly  beneficial,  but 
Kiissmaul  claims  that  the  abdominal  distention  is  relieved,  the  pressure  in 
the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  lessened,  and  the  violent  peri- 
stalsis is  diminished.  It  may  be  practised  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and 
in  some  instances  has  proveil  beneficial ;  in  others  curative.  Thorough 
irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  with  injections  should  be  practised,  the  fluid 
being  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  siphon  syringe,  and  the  amount  carefully 
estimated.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  recommends  that  the  patient  be  placed 
under  an  ansBsthetic,  the  abdomen  thoroughly  kneaded,  and  a  copious 
enema  given  while  in  the  inverted  position.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  three 
or  four  strong  men,  the  patient  is  to  be  thoroughly  shaken,  first  with  the 
abdomen  held  downward,  and  subsequently  in  the  inverted  position. 

Inflation  may  also  be  tried,  by  forcing  the  air  into  the  rectum  with  the 
bellows  or  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.  It  is  a  measure  not  without  risk, 
as  instances  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  been  reported.  Fitz's  figures 
show  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  decade  there  were  thirty-three 
cases  of  recovery  after  injection  or  inflation  in  cases  of  certain  or  probable 
intussusception,  and  eleven  deaths.  In  cAses  of  acute  obstruction,  if  these 
means  do  not  prove  successful  by  the  third  day,  surgical  measures  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  when  the  obstruction  seems  persistent  and  the  condi- 
tion serious,  laparotomy  should  be  performed  at  once. 

For  the  tympanites  turpentine  stupes  and  hot  applications  may  be 
applied ;  if  extreme,  the  bowel  may  bo  punctured  with  a  small  aspirator 
needle.  In  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regu- 
lated, and  opium  and  belladonna  are  useful  for  the  paroxysmal  pains. 
Enemata  should  })e  employed,  and  if  the  obstruction  becomes  complete, 
resort  must  be  had  to  surgical  measures. 


V.  CONSTIPATION  {CoBtivtnesB). 

Definition. — Retention  of  faeces  from  any  cause. 

Constipation  in  Adults. — The  causes  are  varied  and  may  be  classed  as 
general  and  local. 

General  Causes. — (a)  Constitutional  peculiarities:  Torpidity  of  the 
bowels  is  often  a  family  complaint  and  is  found  more  often  in  dark  than 
in  fair  persons.  (/;)  Sedentary  habits,  particularly  in  persons  who  eat  too 
much  and  neglect  the  calls  of  nature,  (c)  Certain  diseases,  such  as  anae- 
mia, neurasthenia  and  hysteria,  chronic  affections  of  the  liver,  stomach. 
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and  intestines,  and  the  acute  fevers.  Under  this  heading  may  appropri- 
ately be  placed  that  most  injurious  of  all  habits,  drug-taking,  (d)  Either 
a  coarse  diet,  which  leaves  too  much  residue,  or  a  diet  which  leaves  too 
little  may  be  a  cause  of  costiveness. 

Local  Causes, — Weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  obesity  or  from 
overdistention  in  repeated  pregnancies.  Atony  of  the  large  bowel  from 
chronic  disease  of  the  mucosa ;  the  presence  of  tumors,  physiological  or 
pathological,  pressing  upon  the  bowel;  enteritis;  foreign  bodies,  large 
masses  of  scybala,  and  strictures  of  all  kinds.  By  far  the  most  important 
local  cause  is  atony  of  the  colon,  particularly  of  the  muscles  of  the  sig- 
moid flexure  by  which  the  faeces  are  propelled  into  the  rectum. 

Symptoms. — The  most  persistent  constipation  for  weeks  or  even 
months  may  exist  with  fair  health.  All  kinds  of  evils  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  poisoning  by  the  resorption  of  noxious  matters  from  the  retained 
faeces — coprsemia — but  it  is  not  likely  that  this  takes  place  to  any  extent. 
Chlorosis,  which  Sir  Andrew  Clark  attributes  to  fsecal  poisoning,  is  not 
always  associated  with  constipation,  and  if  due  to  this  cause  should  be  in 
men,  women,  and  children  the  most  common  of  all  disorders.  Debility, 
lassitude,  and  mental  depression  are  frequent  symptoms  in  constipation, . 
particularly  in  persons  of  a  nervous  temperament.  Headache,  loss  of  ap- 
petite, and  a  furred  tongue  may  also  occur.  Individuals  differ  extraor- 
dinarily in  this  matter ;  one  feels  wretched  all  day  without  the  accustomed 
evacuation ;  another  is  comfortable  all  the  week  except  on  the  day  on 
which  by  purge  or  enema  the  bowels  are  relieved. 

When  persistent,  the  accumulation  of  faeces  leads  to  unpleasant,  some- 
times serious  symptoms,  such  as  piles,  ulceration  of  the  colon,  distention 
of  the  sacculi,  perforation,  enteritis,  and  occlusion.  In  women  pressure 
may  cause  pain  at  the  time  of  menstruation  and  a  sensation  of  fulness 
and  distention  in  the  pelvic  organs.  Neuralgia  of  the  sacral  nerves  may 
be  caused  by  an  overloaded  sigmoid  flexure.  The  faeces  collect  chiefly  in 
the  colon.  Even  in  extreme  grades  of  constipation  it  is  rare  to  find  dry 
faeces  in  the  caecum.  The  faeces  may  form  large  tumors  at  the  hepatic  or 
splenic  flexures,  or  a  sausage-like,  doughy  mass  above  the  navel,  or  an 
irregular  lumpy  tumor  in  the  left  inguinal  region.  In  old  persons  the 
sacculi  of  the  colon  become  distended  and  the  scybala  may  remain  in 
them  and  undergo  calcification,  forming  enteroliths. 

In  cases  with  prolonged  retention  the  faecal  masses  become  channelled 
and  diarrhoea  may  occur  for  days  before  the  true  condition  is  discovered 
by  rectal  or  external  examination.  In  women  who  have  been  habitually 
constipated,  attacks  of  diarrhoea  with  nausea  and  vomiting  should  excite 
suspicion  and  lead  to  a  thorough  examination  of  the  large  bowel.  Fever 
may  occur  in  these  cases,  and  Meigs  has  reported  an  instance  in  which 
the  condition  simulated  typhoid  fever. 

Constipation  in  infants  is  a  common  and  troublesome  disorder.  The 
causes  are  congenital,  dietetic,  and  local.    There  are  instances  in  which 


Kussmaul  claims  that  the  abdominal  distention  is  i 
the  bowel  above  the  seat  of  obstruction  is  lesseni 
stalsis  is  diminished.     It  may  be  practised  three  <• 
in  some  instances  has  proveil  beneficial;  in  otlu 
irrigation  of  the  large  bowel  with  injections  shou] 
being  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a  siphon  syringe,  m 
estimated.    Jonathan  Hutchinson  recommends  t! 
under  an  ansesthetic,  the  abdomen  thoroughly 
enema  given  while  in  the  inverted  position.    Tip 
or  four  strong  men,  the  patient  is  to  be  thoroui. 
abdomen  held  downward,  and  subsequently  in  ll 

Inflation  may  also  be  tried,  by  forcing  the  ai 
bellows  or  with  a  Davidson's  syringe.    It  is  a 
as  iustunces  of  rupture  of  the  bowel  have  btn 
show  that  in  the  first  eight  years  of  the  last  dei 
cases  of  recovery  after  injection  or  inflation  in 
intussusception,  and  eleven  deaths.     In  cases  • 
means  do  not  prove  successful  by  the  third  •' 
be  resorteil  to,  an<l  when  the  obstruction  see 
tion  serious,  laparotomy  should  be  performed 

For  the  tj-mpmitos  tuq>entine  stupes  . 
applied ;  if  extreme,  the  bowel  may  be  pun- 
needle.     In  calces  of  chronic  ol)struction  tin 
lateil,  and  opium  and  belladonna  are  use 
Enemata  should  W  employed,  and  if  the  ' 
resort  must  be  had  to  surgical  measures. 
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I  liken  three  times  a 
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:is  possible,  by  hygienic 

-kliiigs  a  change  in  the 

.:iter,  barley  water,  or  oat- 

If  laxatives  are  required 

iriit.    The  conical  piece  of 

tViracions.     Small  injections 

s  sh(»uld  be  avoided  if  iK)ssi- 

i)V  the  mouth  the  castor  oil  or 

:s  of  gastro-intestinal  irritation 

'  given.    In  older  children  the 


»F  THE  LIVER. 

ICE  {lettruH\ 

i-s  with  ictenis  mav  be  divided  into 

I'-re  is  obstruction,  either  in  the  small- 

"irnous  form ;  cases  in  which  the  jaun- 

iinrtion  of  the  liver-cells,  as  in  the  wide- 

.n'(»phy,  or  to  an  excess  of  the  chroma- 

juTiiicious  anaemia,  and  certain  fevers,  in 

I   keep  pace  with  the  blood  destruction 

iiHii-obstructive  jaundice. 

•  't'  the  causes  of  hepatogenous  jaundice  is 

■  -f  writings  on  the  liver  we  owe  so  much : 

'•HI lies  within  the  ducts,  as  gall-stones  and 

rv  tumefaction  of  the  duodenum  or  of  the 

'  '•  ('3)  by  stricture  or  obliteration  of  the  duct ; 

'lilice  of  the  duct  or  growing  in  its  interior; 

:  from  without,  as  bv  tumors  of  tlie  liver  it^>elf, 

.  kidney,  or  omentum;  by  jm'ssure  of  enlarged 

■  liver,  and,  more  rarely,  of  abdominal  aneurism, 
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faecal  accumulation,  or  the  pregnant  uterus ;  (6)  to  these  may  be  added 
lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  liver,  so  that  the  tension  in  the 
snuiller  bile-ducts  is  greater  than  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  this  class  very 
probably  may  be  placed  the  cases  resulting  from"  mental  shock  or  depress- 
ing emotions. 

General  Symptoms  of  Obstructive  Jaundice, — (1)  Icterus,  or  tinting 
of  the  skin  and  conjunctivae.  The  color  ranges  from  a  lemon-yellow  in 
catarrhal  jaundice  to  a  deep  olive-green  or  bronzed  hue  in  permanent 
obstruction.  In  some  instances  the  color  of  the  skin  is  greenish  black, 
the  so-called  "  black  jaundice." 

(2)  Of  other  cutaneous  symptoms,  pruritus  in  the  more  chronic  forms 
may  be  intense  and  cause  the  greatest  distress.  It  may  precede  the  onset 
of  the  jaundice,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  not  very  marked  except  in  cases  of  pro- 
longed obstruction.  Sweating  is  common,  and  may  be  curiously  localized 
to  the  abdomen  or  to  the  palms  of  the  hands.  Lichen,  urticaria,  and 
boils  may  develop,  and  the  skin  disease  known  as  xanthelasma  or  vitili- 
goidea. 

(3)  The  secretions  are  colored  with  bile-pigment  The  sweat  tinges 
the  linen ;  the  tears  and  saliva  and  milk  are  rarely  stained.  The  expecto- 
ration is  not  often  tinted  unless  there  is  inflammation,  as  when  pneumonia 
coexists  with  jaundice.  The  urine  may  contain  the  pigment  before  it  is 
apparent  in  the  skin  or  conjunctiva.  The  color  varies  from  light  greenish 
yellow  to  a  deep  black-green.  Gmelin's  test  is  made  by  allowing  five  or 
six  droj>s  of  urine  and  a  similar  amount  of  common  nitric  acid  to  flow 
together  slowly  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  white  plate.  A  play  of  colors  is 
produced — various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  violet,  and  red.  In  cases  of 
jaundice  of  long  standing  or  great  intensity  the  urine  usually  contains 
albumen  and  always  bile-stained  tube-casts. 

(4)  No  bilo  passes  into  the  intestine.  The  stools  therefore  are  of  a 
pale  drab  or  8hite-gray  color,  and  usually  very  fetid  and  pasty.  There 
u)ay  bo  conHtipution ;  in  many  instances,  owing  to  decomposition,  there  is 
diarrhcea. 

(5)  Slow  pulse.  The  heart's  action  may  fall  to  40,  30,  or  even  to  20 
|utr  minute.  It  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cases  of  catarrhal  jann- 
ilino,  and  in  not  as  a  rule  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

((j)  lla;in(»rrha^e.  Ecch\Tnoses  are  not  uncommon  in  severe  jaundice, 
jwiiticularly  in  the  more  malignant  forms. 

(7)  I'urebral  8ymi)tom8.  Irritability,  great  depression  of  spirits,  or 
oMu  hu^laiicludia  may  be  present.  In  any  case  of  persistent  jaundice 
*»jH\ml  iuuvt»uri  plu^nomena  may  develop  and  rapidly  prove  fatal — such  as 
"ludilou  i*i»ma,  acute  delirium,  or  convulsions.  Usually  the  patient  has  a 
ru|»id  i»uIho,  wU^ht  fever,  and  a  dry  tongue,  and  he  passes  into  the  so-called 
"  I  \  [»hi»id  hUite.**  4'hc8e  features  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  obstructive 
i:.  Ill  iVbi'ile  jaundice,  but  they  not  infrequently  terminate  a  chronic  icterus 
.14  \\ii«iic\or  way  produced.     The  group  of  symptoms  has  been  termed 
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(skolwrnia  or,  on  the  supposition  that  cholesterin  is  the  poison,  cholester- 
mmia  ;  but  the  trae  nature  of  the  poison  has  not  yet  been  determined.    In 
some  of  the  eases  the  symptoms  may  be  due  to  uraemia. 
Non-obstructive  jaundice  may  be  thus  classified  : 

(1)  The  form  in  which  there  is  wide-spread  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells 
and  direct  interference  with  their  bile-forming  function,  as  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  and  possibly  in  certain  cases  of  hypertrophic  cirrhosis.  Strictly 
speaking,  this  is  a  hepatogenous  jaundice.  ^ 

(2)  The  toxic  form.  The  poisons  of  yellow  fever,  malaria,  typhoid, 
epidemic  jaundice,  and  pyaemia ;  snake  virus,  as  well  as  chloroform,  ether, 
phosphorus,  and  mercury,  act  by  causing  increased  destruction  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles.  More  blood-pigment  is  set  free  than  can  be  disposed  of 
by  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys,  and  the  bilirubin  (transformed  haemoglobin) 
is  deposited  in  the  tissues.  The  symptoms  of  haematogenous  jaundice  are 
not  nearly  so  striking  as  in  the  obstructive  variety.  The  skin  has  in  many 
cases  only  a  light  lemon  tint.  In  the  severer  forms,  as  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  the  color  may  be  more  intense,  but  in  malaria  and  pernicious 
anaemia  the  tint  is  usually  light.  In  these  mild  cases  the  urine  may  con- 
tain little  or  no  bile-pigment,  but  the  urinary  pigments  are  considerably 
increased.  The  stools  are  not  clay-coloreJ  and  may  in  some  instances  be 
very  dark.  In  the  toxic  forms  of  this  variety  the  cerebral  symptoms  are 
marked  and  there  may  be  active  delirium,  coma,  or  convulsions. 

2.  Icterus  Neonatorum. — New-bom  infants  are  liable  to  jaundice,  which 
in  some  instances  rapidly  proves  fatal.  A  mild  and  a  severe  form  may  be 
recognized. 

The  mild  icterus  of  the  new -bom  is  a  common  disease  in  foundling 
hospitals  and  is  not  very  infrequent  in  private  practicre.  The  discoloration 
appears  early,  usually  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  is  of  moderate  inten- 
sity. The  urine  may  be  bile-stained  and  the  faeces  colorless.  The  nutri- 
tion of  the  child  is  not  seriously  disturbed,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks.  It  is  supposed  that  the  dimin- 
ished pressure  in  the  portal  vessels,  following  the  severance  of  the  placental 
circulation,  allows  absorption  from  the  bile  capillaries,  in  which  the  tension 
is  greater.  Possibly  too,  as  Quincke  suggests,  the  ductus  venosus  may 
remain  open,  allowing  some  of  the  portal  blood  containing  bile  to  flow 
into  the  systemic  circulation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  jaun- 
dice is  haematogenous  and  due  to  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  red 
blood-cori)uscles  during  the  first  few  days  after  birth. 

The  severe  form  of  icterus  in  the  new-bom  may  depend  upon  {a)  con- 
genital absence  of  the  common  or  hepatic  duct,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral instances  on  record ;  (b)  congenital  syphilitic  hepatitis ;  and  (c)  sep- 
tic poisoning,  associated  with  phlebitis  of  the  umbilical  vein.  This  is  a 
severe  and  fatal  form,  in  which  also  haemorrhage  from  the  cord  may 
occur. 

28 
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Occasionally  jaundice  sets  in  and  persists  for  many  weeks,  or  eren 
months,  without  interfering  seriously  with  the  nutrition  of  the  child. 

3.  Acute  Tellow  Atrophy  of  the  Liven  Malignant  Jaundice )  letcros 
Gravis. 

Definition. — Jaundice  associated  with  marked  cerebral  symptoms 
and  characterized  anatomically  by  extensive  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells  with 
reduction  in  volume  of  the  organ. 

Etiology. — This  is  a  rare  disease.  In  a  somewhat  varied  post-mor- 
tem and  clinical  exi>erience  no  instance  has  fallen  under  my  observation. 
On  the  other  liaTid,  a  physician  may  see  several  cases  within  a  few  years, 
or  even  within  a  few  months,  as  happened  to  Riess,  who  saw  five  cases 
witliin  three  montlis  at  the  Charity,  in  Berlin.  The  disease  seems  to 
be  rare  in  this  country.  No  case  is  reported  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Patliological  Societies  of  New  York  (Vols.  I  to  III)  or  of  Philadelphia 
(V^ols.  I  to  XIII).  The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men. 
Of  the  100  cases  coIlcctt»d  by  Legg,  69  were  in  females;  and  of  Thierfel- 
der's  143  cases,  88  were  in  women.  There  is  a  remarkable  association 
between  the  disease  and  pregnancy,  which  was  present  in  25  of  the  09 
women  in  Legg's  statistics,  and  in  33  of  the  88  women  in  Thierfelder's 
collection.  It  is  most  common  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  but 
is  occasionally  seen  in  young  children.  It  has  followed  fright  or  profound 
mental  emotion.  Though  the  symptoms  produced  by  phosphorus  poison- 
ing closely  simulate  those  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  the  two  conditions  are 
not  identical. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  greatly  reduced  in  size,  looks  thin 
and  flattened,  and  sometimes  does  not  reach  more  than  one  half  or  even 
one  third  of  its  normal  weight.  It  is  flabby  and  the  capsule  is  wrinkled. 
On  section  tlie  color  is  of  a  yellowish  brown,  yellowish  red,  or  mottled, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  lobules  are  indistinct.  The  yellow  and  dark-red 
portions  represent  different  stages  of  the  same  process — the  yellow  an  ear- 
lier, the  r(»(l  a  more  advanced  stage.  The  organ  may  cut  with  considerable 
firmness.  Microscopically  the  liver-cells  are  seen  in  all  stages  of  necrosis, 
and  in  spots  appear  to  have  undergone  complete  destruction,  leaving  a 
fatty,  granular  debris  with  pigment  grains  and  crystals  of  leucin  and  tyro- 
sin.  The  int^^rlobular  tissue  may  be  normal,  but  in  many  cases  there  is  a 
marked  proliferation  of  small  cells,  which  was  present  in  9  of  the  12  eases 
examined  by  Riess.  Micro-organisms  have  been  noted  by  several  observ- 
ers.    The  bile-ducts  and  gall-bladder  are  empty. 

The  other  organs  show  extensive  bile  staining,  and  there  arc  numerous 
ha?morrhages.  The  kidneys  may  show  marked  granular  degeneration  cf 
the  epithelium,  and  usually  there  is  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  spleen  is  enlarged. 

SjnnptomB. — In  the  initial  stage  there  is  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh, 
and  at  first  the  jaundice  is  thought  to  be  of  a  simple  nature.    In  some  in- 
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stances  this  lasts  only  a  few  days,  in  others  two  or  three  weeks,  rhen 
severe  symptoms  set  in — headache,  delirium,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  and, 
in  somQ  instances,  convulsions.  Vomiting  is  a  constant  symptom,  and 
blood  may  be  brought  up.  Haemorrhages  occur  into  the  skin  or  from  the 
mucous  surfaces;- in  pregnant  women  abortion  may  occur. .  With  the  de- 
velopment of  the  head  symptoms  the  jaundice  usually  increases*  Coma  sets 
in  and  gradually  deepens  until  death.  The  body  temperature  is  variable; 
in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  disease  runs  an  afebrile  course,  though  some- 
times just  before  death  there  is  an  elevation.  In  some  instances,  however, 
there  has  been  marked  pyrexia.  The  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  the  tongue 
coated  and  dry,  and  the  ]>atient  is  in  a  ^^  typhoid  state.'' 

The  urine  is  bile-stained  and  often  contains  tube-casts.  Leucin  and 
tyrosin  are  constantly  present ;  the  former  as  rounded  disks,  the  latter  in 
needle-shaped  crystals,  arranged  either  in  bundles  or  in  groups.  The 
tyrosin  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  urine  sediment,,  but  it  is  best  first  to 
evaporate  a  few  drops  of  urine  on  a  cover-glass.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
no  bile  enters  the  intestines,  and  the  stools  are  clay-colored.  The  dis- 
ease is  almost  invariably  fatal.  In  a  few  instances  recovery  has  been 
noted.  I  saw  in  Leube's  clinic,  at  Wurzburg,  a  case  which  was  convales- 
cent 

Diagnosis. — Jaundice  with  delirium,  diminution  of  the  liver  volume, 
delirium,  and  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  the  urine,  form  a  char- 
acteristic and  unmistakable  group  of  symptoms. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  any  severe  jaundice  may  be  associated 
with  intense  cerebral  symptoms.  The  clinical  features  in  certain  cases  of 
hypertrophic  cirrhosis  are  almost  identical,  but  the  ^ilargement .  of  the 
liver,  the  more  constant  occurrence  of  fever,  and  the. absence  of  leucin 
and  tyrosin  are  distinguishing  signs.  Phosphorus  poisoning .  may  closely 
simulate  acute  yellow  atrophy,  particularly  in  the  haemorrhages,  jaundice, 
and  the  diminution  in  the  liver  volume,  but  the  gastric,  symptoms  are 
usually  more  marked,  and  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  stated  not  to  occur  in  the 
urine. 

!No  known  remedies  have  any  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease. 


II.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OP  THE  LIVER. 

(1)  Ansmia. — On  the  post-mortem  table,  when  the  liver  looks  anaemic, 
as  in  the  fatty  or  amyloid  organ,  the  blood-vessels,  which  during  life  were 
probably  well  filled,  can  be  readily  injected.  There  are  no  sjrmptoms  in- 
dicative of  this  condition. 

(2)  HypersBinia. — This  occurs  in  two  forms,  (a)  Active  hyper cBmia. 
After  each  meal  the  rapid  absorption  by  the  portal  vessels  induces  transient 
congestion  of  the  organ,  which,  however,  is  entirely  physiological ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who  persistently  eat  and  drink  too  much 
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this  active  hyperaemia  may  lead  to  functional  disturbance  or,  in  the  caas 
of  drinking  too  freely  of  alcohol,  to  organic  change. 

The  symptoms  of  active  hyperaemia  are  indefinite.  Possibly  the  sense 
of  distress  or  fulness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  so  often  mentioned  by 
dyspeptics  and  by  those  who  eat  and  drink  freely,  may  be  due  to  this 
cause.  There  are  probably  diurnal  variations  in  the  volume  of  the  liver. 
In  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  the  rapid  reduction  in  volume  after  a  copi- 
ous haemorrhage  indicates  the  important  part  which  hyperaemia  plays  even 
in  organic  troubles.  It  is  stated  that  suppression  of  the  menses  or  sup- 
pression of  a  haemorrhoidal  flow  is  followed  by  hyperaemia  of  the  liver. 
Andrew  II.  Smith  lias  described  a  case  of  periodical  enlargement  of  the 
liver. 

(6)  Passive  Congestion, — This  is  much  more  common  and  results  from 
an  increase  of  pressure  in  the  efferent  vessels  or  sub-lobular  branches  of  the 
hepatic  veins.  Every  condition  leading  to  venous  stasis  in  the  right  heart 
at  once  affects  those  veins. 

In  chronic  valvular  disease,  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  and 
in  intrathoracic  tumors  mechanical  congestion  occurs  and  finally  leads  to 
very  definite  changes.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  firm,  and  of  a  deep-red  color ; 
the  hepatic  vessels  are  greatly  engorged,  particularly  the  central  vein  in 
each  lobule  and  its  adjacent  capillaries.  On  section  the  organ  presents  a 
peculiar  mottled  appearance,  owing  to  the  deeply  congested  hepatic  and 
the  anaemic  portal  territories;  hence  the  term  nutmeg  which  has  been 
given  to  this  condition.  Gradually  the  distention  of  the  central  capillaries 
reaches  such  a  grade  that  atrophy  of  the  intervening  liver-cells  is  induced. 
Brown  pigment  is  deposited  about  the  centre  of  the  lobules  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  greatly  increased.  In  this  cyanotic  induration  or  cardiac 
liver  the  organ  is  large  in  the  early  stage,  but  later  it  may  become  con- 
tracted. Occasionally  in  this  form  the  connective  tissue  is  increased  about 
the  lobules  as  well;  but  the  process  usually  extends  from  the  sublobular  and 
central  veins. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  not  always  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  the  associated  conditions.  G astro-intestinal  catarrh  is  usually  present 
and  hsematemesis  may  occur.  The  portal  obstruction  in  advanced  cases 
leads  to  ascites,  which  may  precede  the  development  of  general  dropsy. 
There  is  often  slight  jaundice,  the  stools  may  be  clay-colored,  and  the 
urine  contains  bile-pigment. 

On  examination  the  organ  is  found  to  be  increased  in  size.  It  may  be 
a  full  hand's-breadth  below  the  costal  margin  and  tender  on  pressure.  It 
is  in  this  condition  particularly  that  we  meet  with  pulsation  of  the  liver. 
We  must  distinguish  the  communicated  throbbing  of  the  heart,  which  is 
very  common,  from  the  heaving,  diffuse  impulse  due  to  regurgitation  into 
the  hepatic  veins,  in  which,  when  one  hand  is  upon  the  ensiform  cartilage 
and  the  other  upon  the  right  side  at  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  the  whole 
liver  can  be  felt  to  dilate  with  each  impulse. 
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The  indications  for  treabnent  in  passive  hypersemia  are  to  restore  the 
balance  of  the  circulation  and  to  unload  the  engorged  portal  vessels.  In 
cases  of  intense  hyperasmia  eighteen  or  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
directly  aspirated  from  the  liver,  as  advised  by  George  Harley  and  prac- 
tised by  many  Anglo-Indian  physicians.  Good  results  sometimes  follow 
this  hepato-phlebotomy.  The  prompt  relief  and  marked  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  tlie  organ  which  follow  an  attack  of  haematemesis  or  bleeding 
from  piles  suggests  this  practice.  Salts  administered  by  Matthew  Hay's 
method  deplete  the  portal  system  freely  and  thoroughly.  As  a  rule,  the 
treatment  must  be  that  of  the  condition  with  which  it  is  associated. 

(3)  Diseases  of  the  Portal  Vein.— (a)  Thrombosis;  Adhesive  Pyle- 
phlebitis, — Coagulation  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  is  rarely  seen  except  in 
cirrhosis.  Exceptional  causes  are  invasion  of  the  branches  by  cancer,  pro- 
liferative peritonitis  involving  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  and  perfora- 
tion of  the  vein  by  gall-stones.  In  rare  instances  a  complete  collateral  cir- 
culation is  established,  the  thrombus  undergoes  the  usual  changes,  and 
ultimately  the  vein  is  represented  by  a  fibrous  cord,  a  condition  which  has 
been  called  pylephlebitis  adhe^iva.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  which  I  dissect- 
ed the  portal  vein  was  represented  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord ;  the  collateral 
circulation,  which  must  have  been  completely  established  for  years,  ulti- 
mately failed,  ascites  and  haematemesis  supervened  and  rapidly  proved 
fatal.*  The  diagnosis  of  obstruction  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be 
made.  A  suggestive  symptom,  however,  is  a  sudden  onset  of  the  most 
intense  engorgement  of  the  branches  of  the  portal  system. 

Emboli  in  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  do  not,  as  a  rule,  produce 
infarction,  for  blood  reaches  the  lobular  capillary  plexus,  as  shown  by 
Cohnheim  and  Littcn,  through  the  free  anastomosis  with  the  hepatic 
artery.  In  rare  instances,  however,  a  condition  resembling  infarction  does 
occur,  sometimes  in  small  areas,  at  others  in  quite  extensive  territories. 
Septic  emboli,  on  the  other  hand,  may  induce  suppuration. 

(b)  Suppurative  pylephlebitis  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on 
abscess. 

(4)  Affections  cf  the  hepatio  vein  are  extremely  rare.  Dilatation 
occurs  in  cases  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  right  heart,  from  whatever 
cause  produced.  Emboli  occasionally  pass  from  the  right  auricle  into  the 
hepatic  veins.  A  rare  and  unusual  event  is  stenosis  of  the  orifices  of  the 
hepatic  veins,  which  I  met  in  a  case  of  fibroid  obliteration  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  was  associated  with  a  greatly  enlarged  and  indurated  liver.f 

(5)  Hepatic  Artery. — Enlargement  of  this  vessel  is  seen  in  cases  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  sclerosis.  Aneurism 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  rare,  but  instances  are  on  record,  and  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  the  section  on  arteries. 

♦  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xvii. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  xvi. 
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III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BILE-PASSAGES. 

Catarrhal  Jauxdice. 

Deflnitioil. — Jaundice  due  to  swelling  and  obetmction  of  the  terminal 
portion  of  the  common  dact. 

Etiology. — General  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bile-dncts  is  usa- 
allj  associated  with  gall-stones.  The  catarrhal  process  now  under  consid- 
eration is  probably  always  an  extension  of  a  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  and 
the  process  is  most  intense  in  the  pars  intestindlis  of  the  duct,  which 
projects  into  the  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  is  swollen,  and  a 
plug  of  inspissated  mucus  fills  the  diyerticulum  of  Vater,  and  the  narrower 
portion  just  at  the  orifice,  completely  obstructing  the  outflow  of  bile.  It 
is  not  known  how  wide-spread  this  catarrh  is  in  the  bile-passages,  and 
whether  it  really  passes  up  the  ducts.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible  to 
have  a  catarrh  of  the  finer  ducts  within  the  lirer,  which  some  French  writ- 
ers think  may  initiate  the  attack,  but  the  evidence  of  this  is  not  strong, 
and  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  terminal  portion  of  the  duct  is  always 
first  inyolTed.  In  the  only  instance  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  post  mortem  the  orifice  was  plugged  with  inspissated  mucus,  the 
common  and  hepatic  ducts  were  slightly  distended  and  contained  a  bile- 
tinged,  not  a  clear,  mucus,  and  there  were  no  observable  changes  in  the 
mucosa  of  the  ducts. 

'This  catarrhal  or  simple  jaundice  results  from  the  following  causes : 
(1)  Duodenal  catarrh,  in  whatever  way  produced,  most  commonly  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  indigestion.  It  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  young 
persons,  but  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  may  follow  not  only  errors  in  diet, 
but  also  cold,  exposure,  and  malaria,  as  well  as  the  conditions  associated 
with  portal  obstruction,  chronic  heart-disease,  and  Bright's  disease.  (2) 
Emotional  disturbances  may  be  followed  by  jaundice,  which  is  believed  to 
be  due  to  catarrhal  swelling.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  rare  and  the  anatom- 
ical condition  is  unknown.  (3)  Simple  or  catarrhal  jaundice  may  occur 
in  epidemic  form.  (4)  Catarrhal  jaundice  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  in- 
fectious fevers,  such  as  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever. 

SjnnptomB. — There  may  be  neither  pain  nor  distress,  and  the 
patient's  friends  may  first  notice  the  yellow  tint,  or  the  patient  himself 
may  observe  it  in  the  looking-glass.  In  other  instances  there  are  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  hepatic  region  or  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  In  the  epidemic  form,  the  onset  may  be  more  severe, 
with  headache,  chill,  and  vomiting.  Fever  is  rarely  present,  though  the 
temperature  may  reach  101°,  sometimes  102°.  All  the  signs  of  obstruct- 
ive jaundice  already  mentioned  are  present,  the  stools  are  clay-colored, 
and  the  urine  contains  bile-pigment  The  jaundice  has  a  bright-yellow 
tint ;  the  greenish,  bronzed  color  is  never  seen  in  the  simple  form.  Tli^^ 
pulse  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  it  is  remarkably  slow,  and  may  faV^ 
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to  forty  or  thirty  beats  in  the  minute.  The  liver  may  be  normal  in  size, 
but  is  usually  slightly  enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  below  the  costal 
margin.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  is  more  marked.  The  duration 
of  the  disease  is  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  There  are  mild  cases  in  which 
the  jaundice  disappears  within  two  weeks ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  per- 
sist for  three  months.  The  stools  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  they 
give  the  first  intimation  of  removal  of  the  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult  The  onset  in  young,  comparatively 
healthy  persons,  the  moderate  grade  of  icterus,  the  absence  of  emaciation 
or  of  evidences  of  cirrhosis  or  cancer,  usually  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 
Cases  which  persist  for  two  and  three  months  cause  uneasiness,  as  the  sus- 
picion is  aroused  that  it  may  be  more  than  simple  catarrh.  The  absence 
of  pain,  the  negative  character  of  the  physical  examination,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  nutrition  arc  the  {>oints  in  favor  of  simple  jaundice. 
There  are  instances  in  which  time  alone  can  determine  the  true  nature  of 
the  case. 

Treatment. — As  a  rule  the  patient  can  keep  on  his  feet  from  the 
outset.  Measures  should  be  used  to  allay  the  gastric  catarrh,  if  it  is  pres- 
ent A  dose  of  calomel  may  be  given,  and  the  bowels  kept  open  subse- 
quently by  salines.  The  patient  should  not  be  violently  purged.  Bismuth 
and  bicarbonate  of  soda  may  be  given,  and  the  patient  should  drink  freely 
of  the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  of  which  Vichy  is  the  best  Irrigation  of 
the  large  bowel  with  cold  water  may  be  practised.  The  cold  is  supposed 
to  excite  peristalsis  of  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts,  and  thus  aid  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  mucus.  This  practice  has  been  followed  in  my  wards  for 
several  years,  but  I  cannot  speak  warmly  of  the  results. 

Cholelithiasis  {Gall- Stones). 

Calculi  are  formed  in  the  gall-bladder.  Evidence  is  wanting  to  show 
that  they  are  formed  within  the  liver  ducts,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
They  may  be  single,  in  which  case  the  stone  is  usually  ovoid  and  may  at- 
tain a  very  large  size.  Instances  are  on  record  of  gall-stones  measuring 
more  than  five  inches  in  length.  They  may  be  extremely  numerous,  rang- 
ing from  a  score  to  several  hundreds  or  even  several  thousands,  in  which 
case  the  stones  are  very  small.  When  moderately  numerous,  they  show 
signs  of  mutual  pressure  and  have  a  polygonal  form,  with  smooth  facets ; 
occasionally,  however,  five  or  six  gall-stones  of  medium  'size  are  met  with 
in  the  bladder  which  are  round  or  ovoid  and  without  facets.  They  are 
sometimes  mulberry-shaped  and  very  dark,  consisting  largely  of  bile-pig- 
mont  Again  there  are  small,  black  calculi,  rough  and  irregular  in  shape, 
and  varying  in  size  from  sand  to  small  shot.  These  are  sometimes  known 
as  gall-sand.  On  section,  a  calculus  contains  a  nucleus,  which  consists 
of  bile-pigment,  rarely  a  foreign  body.  The  greater  portion  of  the  stone 
is  made  up  of  cholesterin,  which  may  form  the  entire  calculus  and  is  ar- 
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ranged  in  concentric  laminae  showing  also  radiating  lines.  Salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  traces  of  iron  and  copper  are  also 
found  in  them.  A  majority  of  gall-stones  consist  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  cholesterin,  in  either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline 
form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes  pure,  but  more  commonly  it  is 
mixed  with  the  bile-pigment  The  outer  layer  of  the  stone  is  usually 
harder  and  brownish  in  color,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  lime 
salts. 

The  mode  of  formation  is  by  no  means  clear.  A  defect  in  the  sodium 
salts  seems  to  favor  the  precipitation  of  the  cholesterin  and  of  the  bile- 
pigment.  The  lime  exists  in  such  slight  quantities  in  the  bile  that  it  is 
probably  a  pathological  product  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  gall-bladder. 
When  the  bile  is  retained  long  in  the  gall-bladder  its  concentration  favors 
the  deposition. 

Etiology. — Three  fourths  of  the  cases  of  gall-stones  occur  in  women, 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty.  Sedentary  occupa- 
tions, particularly  when  combined  with  overindulgence  in  eating,  seem 
important  factors.  The  subjects  are  often  stout,  and  usually  very  fond  of 
starchy  and  saccharine  food.  The  conditions  which  induce  lithic  acid  also 
favor  the  development  of  gall-stones.  Tight-lacing  is  regarded  by  Marchand 
as  an  important  factor  in  retarding  the  flow  of  the  bile.  Pregnancy  has  a 
similar  influence.  Naunyn  states  that  ninety  per  cent  of  women  with 
gall-stones  have  borne  children.  Constipation  and  depressing  mental  in- 
fluences have  been  regarded  as  favoring  circumstances. 

Symptoms. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  gall-stones  cause  no  symp- 
toms. The  gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large  numbers  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  post-mortem  examinations  show  that  they 
are  present  in  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age 
(NaumTi). 

The  effects  of  gall-stones  may  be  considered  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  The  svmptoms  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the 
ducts— biliary  colic ;  the  effects  of  permanent  plugging  of  the  duct ;  and 
the  more  remote  effects,  due  to  ulceration  and  perforation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  fistulae. 

1.  Biliary  Colic— It  would  appear  that  gall-stones  may  become  en- 
gaged in  the  cystic  or  the  common  duct  without  producing  pain  cr 
severe  8}Tnptoms.  More  commonly  the  passage  of  a  stone  excites  the 
violent  symptoms  known  as  biliary  colic.  The  attack  sets  in  abruptly 
with  agonizing  pain  in  the  right  h}'pochondriac  region,  which  radiates  to 
the  shoulder,  or  is  very  intense  in  the  epigastric  and  in  the  lower  thoracic 
regions.  It  is  often  associated  witli  a  rigor  and  a  rise  in  temperature  from 
102°  to  103°.  The  pain  is  usually  so  intense  that  the  patient  rolls  about  in 
agony.  There  are  vomiting,  profuse  sweating,  and  great  depression  of  the 
circulation.  There  may  be  marked  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
which  may  become  enlarged.     In  a  large  number  of  the  cases  jaundice 
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develops,  but  it  is  not  a  necessary  symptom.  Of  course  it  does  not  occur 
during  the  passage  of  the  stone  through  the  cystic  duct,  but  only  when  it 
become?  lodged  in  the  common  duct.  Probably  the  intense  pain  is  due  to 
the  slow  progress  in  the  cystic  duct,  in  which  the  stone  takes  a  rotary 
course  owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Heisterian  valve. 

The  attack  varies  in  duration.  It  may  last  for  a  few  hours,  several 
days,  or  even  a  week  or  more.  If  the  stone  becomes  impacted  in  the 
orifice  of  the  common  duct,  the  jaundice  becomes  intense ;  much  more 
commonly  it  is  a  slight,  transient  icterus.  The  attack  of  colic  may  be  re- 
peated at  intervals  for  some  time,  but  finally  the  stone  passes  and  the 
symptoms  rapidly  disappear. 

Occasionally  accidents  occur,  such  as  rupture  of  the  duct  with  fatal 
peritonitis.  Syncope,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the  pain,  may  follow  and 
has  been  known  to  prove  fatal,  and  epilepsy  has  been  seen.  These  are, 
however,  rare  events.  Palpitation  and  distress  about  the  heart  may  be 
present,  and  occasionally  a  mitral  murmur  develops  during  the  paroxysm ; 
but  the  cardiac  conditions  described  by  some  writers  as  coming  on  acutely 
in  biliary  colic  are  probably  pre-existent  in  these  patients. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  hepatic  colic  is  generally  easy.  The  pain  is  in 
the  upper  abdominal  and  thoracic  regions,  whereas  the  pain  in  nephritic 
colic  is  in  the  lower  abdomen.  A  chill,  with  fever,  is  much  more  frequent 
in  biliary  colic  than  in  gastralgia,  with  which  it  is  liable,  at  times,  to  be 
confounded.  A  history  of  previous  attacks  is  an  important  guide,  and  the 
occurrence  of  jaundice,  however  slight,  determines  the  diagnosis.  To  look 
for  the  gall-stones,  the  stools  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  water  and 
carefully  filtered  through  a  narrow-meshed  sieve. 

2.  Chronic  Obstruetion  of  the  Ducts  by  Gall-stones.— 0/  the  Cystic 

Duct. — The  effects  may  be  thus  enumerated : 

Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder — hydrops  vesicae  felleae.  This  occurs 
much  more  frequently  than  in  obstniction  of  the  common  duct  The 
fluid  is  almost  invariably  of  a  thin  mucoid  nature,  though  it  may  be 
mixed  with  bile.  In  all  cases,  when  the  obstruction  persists,  the  bile  is 
replaced  by  a  clear  fluid.  This  is  an  important  point  in  diagnosis,  par- 
ticularly as  a  dropsical  gall-bladder  may  form  a  very  large  tumor.  The 
reaction  is  not  always  constant.  It  is  either  alkaline  or  neutral ;  the  con- 
sistence is  thin  and  mucoid.  Albumen  is  usually  present.  The  organ 
may  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  in  one  instance  Tait  found  it  occupying 
the  greater  part  of  the  abdomen.  In  such  cases,  as  is  not  unnatural,  it 
has  been  mistaken  for  an  ovarian  tumor.  In  one  of  mv  cases  it  was 
adherent  to  the  broad  ligament,  and  had  -been  mistaken  for  a  cyst  of  the 
left  ovary.  The  dilated  gall-bladder  can  usually  be  felt  below  the  edge  of 
the  liver,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  a  characteristic  outline  like  a 
gourd.  It  usually  projects  directly  downward,  rarely  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  though  occasionally  toward  the  middle  line.  It  may  reach  below 
the  navel,  and  in  persons  with  thin  walls  the  outline  can  be  accurately 
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defined.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  may 
occur  without  jaundice ;  indeed,  the  greatest  enlargement  has  been  met 
with  in  such  cases. 

In  obstruction  of  the  common  duct  the  gall-bladder  is  not  necessarilj 
greatly  enlarged.  Occasionally  it  may  be  much  distended  without  the 
occurrence  of  any  tumor  which  can  be  felt  during  life.  In  one  case 
(operation)  eighteen  ounces  were  removed  from  a  gall-bladder,  the  edge 
of  which  barely  projected  below  the  margin  of  the  right  lobe. 

Acute  phlegmonous  cystitis.  This  is  a  rare  event  Only  seven  in- 
stances of  it  have  been  collected  in  the  enormous  statistics  of  Courvoi- 
sicr.  In  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the  patient  died  on  the  fifth  day 
with  symptoms  of  the  most  intense  prostration,  fever,  and  abdominal  pain. 
Perforation  may  occur  with  fatal  peritonitis. 

Suppurative  cholecystitis,  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  is  much  more 
common,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  associated  with  gall-stones 
— 41  in  55  cases  (Courvoisier).  There  may  be  enormous  dilatation,  and 
over  a  litre  of  pus  has  been  found.  Perforation  and  the  formation  of 
abscesses  in  the  neighborhood  are  not  uncommon. 

Calcification  of  the  gall-bladder  is  commonly  a  termination  of  the  pre- 
vious condition.  There  are  two  separate  forms,  incrustation  of  the  mucosa 
with  lime  salts  and  the  true  infiltration  of  the  wall  with  lime,  the  so-called 
ossification.  A  remarkable  example  of  the  latter  sent  to  me  by  Groves, 
of  Carp,  is  now  in  the  McGill  Medical  Museum. 

Atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder.  This  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The 
organ  shrinks  into  a  small  fibroid  mass,  iiot  larger,  perhaps,  than  a  good- 
sized  pea  or  walnut,  or  even  has  the  form  of  a  narrow  fibrous  string ; 
more  commonly  the  gall-bladder  tightly  embraces  a  stone.  This  condition 
is  usually  preceded  by  hydrops  of  the  bladder.  In  an  interesting  case  of 
the  kind,  the  patient,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  had  had  an  obscure 
abdominal  tumor,  which  caused  so  much  difference  of  opinion  among  his 
physicians  that  instruction  was  left  in  his  will  that  the  body  should  be 
examined.  The  gall-bladder  was  entirely  obliterated  and  closely  encircled 
a  large  gall-stone. 

Occasionally  the  gall-bladder  presents  diverticula,  which  may  be  cut 
off  from  the  main  portion,  and  usually  contain  calculi. 

Obstruction  of  the  Common  Duct. 

The  stone  usually  lies  at  the  termination  of  the  duct,  just  at  the  orifice 
of  the  papilla,  witliin  a  sort  of  pouch  formed  by  the  diverticulum  of  Vater. 
Examined  from  the  duodenum,  it  seems  to  be  directly  beneath  the  mu- 
cosa. It  is  as  a  rule  single ;  but  two  and,  in  some  instances,  a  series  of 
stones  may  occupy  the  entire  duct.  The  effect  of  the  obstruction  is  dila- 
tation, with  catarrhal  or  suppurative  cholangitis. 

(1)  Obstruction,  with  ^catarrhal  cholangitis. 

The  common  duct  may  be  as  large  as  the  thumb ;  the  hepatic  duct  and 
its  branches  through  the  liver  are  greatly  dilated,  and  the  distention  may 
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even  be  apparent  beneath  the  liver  capsule.  Oreat  enlargement  of  the 
gall-bladder  is  rare.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  ducts  may  be  smooth 
and  clear,  and  the  contents  a  thin,  colorless  mucus. 

Catarrhal  cholangitis  with  gall-stones  is  characterized  by  a  special 
symptom  group:  (a)  Ague-like  paroxysms,  chills,  fever,  and  sweating; 
(6)  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  which  persists  for  months  or  even  years, 
and  deepens  after  each  paroxysm ;  {c)  at  the  time  of  the  paroxysms,  pains 
in  the  region  of  the  liver  with  gastric  disturbance.  These  symptoms  may 
continue  on  and  ofF  for  three  or  four  years,  without  the  development  of 
suppurative  cholangitis.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  jaundice  and  recurring 
hepatic  intermittent  fever  existed  from  July,  1879,  until  August,  1882 ; 
the  patient  recovered  and  still  lives.  The  condition  has  lasted  from  eight 
months  to  three  years.  The  rigors  are  of  intense  severity,  and  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  103®  or  105®.  The  chills  may  recur  daily  for  weeks,  and 
present  a  tertian  or  quartan  type,  so  that  they  often  are  mistaken  for 
malaria,  with  which,  however,  they  have  no  connection.  The  jaundice 
is  variable,  and  deepens  after  each  paroxysm.  Pain,  which  is  sometimes 
intense  and  colicky,  does  not  always  occur.  There  may  be  marked  vomit- 
ing and  nausea.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  progressive  deterioration  of  health. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  attacks  the  temperature  is  normal. 

The  clinical  history  and  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  my  cases  * 
have  shown  conclusively  that  this  condition  may  persist  for  years  without 
a  trace  of  suppuration  within  the  ducts. 

The  nature  of  the  hepatic  intermittent  fever  is  not  settled.  Charcot 
holds  that  it  is  due  to  the  production  of  a  ferment  in  the  bile-passages, 
and  a  bacillus,  probably  the  bacleriufn  colt  commune,  has  been  found  in 
the  ducts  in  several  cases.  Both  Murchison  and  Ord  hold  that  it  is  simply 
due  to  local  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the  fever  is 
really  of  a  nervous  character. 

The  effect  upon  the  liver  of  chronic  obstruction  of  the  bile-duct  is 
very  variable.  The  organ  is  rarely  enlarged.  It  is  firm  and  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  moderately  increased.  In  none  of  my  cases  of  persistent 
obstruction  by  gall-stones  was  the  liver  greatly  enlarged,  nor  did  it  present 
macroscopically  the  features  of  cirrhosis.  On  this  point  my  experience  is 
in  accord  with  that  of  Sharkey,  who  has  recently  called  in  question  the 
statements  of  Charcot  and  AVickham  Legg  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cirrhosis 
under  these  circumstances. 

(2)  Obstruction,  with  suppurative  cholangitis. 

When  suppurative  cholangitis  exists  the  mucosa  is  thickened,  often 
eroded  or  ulcerated;  there  may  be  extensive  suppuration  in  the  ducts 
throughout  the  liver,  and  even  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder.    Occasionally 

*  On  Fever  of  Hepatic  Origin,  particularly  the  Intermittent  Pyrexia  associated  with 
Gall-stones,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  voL  ii,  No.  1, 1890 ;  and  in  Annals  of 
Surgery,  1890. 
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ranged  in  concentric  lamins  showing  also  radiating  lines.  Salts  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  bile  acids,  fatty  acids,  and  traces  of  iron  and  copper  are  also 
found  in  them.  A  majority  of  gall-stones  consist  of  from  serenty  to 
eighty  per  cent  of  cholesterin,  in  either  the  amorphous  or  the  crystalline 
form.  As  above  stated,  it  is  sometimes  pore,  bat  more  commonly  it  is 
mixed  with  the  bile-pigment  The  outer  layer  of  the  stone  is  usually 
harder  and  brownish  in  color,  and  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  lime 
salts. 

The  mode  of  formation  is  bv  no  means  clear.  A  defect  in  the  sodium 
salts  seems  to  favor  the  precipitation  of  the  cholesterin  and  of  the  bile- 
pigment.  The  lime  exists  in  such  slight  quantities  in  the  bile  that  it  is 
probably  a  pathological  product  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  gall-bladder. 
When  the  bile  is  retained  long  in  the  gall-bladder  its  concentration  favors 
the  deposition. 

Etiology. — Three  fourths  of  the  cases  of  gall-stones  occur  in  women, 
most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty.  Sedentary  occupa- 
tions, particularly  when  combined  with  overindulgence  in  eating,  seem 
important  factors.  The  subjects  are  often  stout,  and  usually  very  fond  of 
starchv  and  saccharine  food.  The  conditions  which  induce  lithic  acid  also 
favor  the  development  of  gall-stones.  Tight-lacing  is  regarded  by  Marchand 
as  an  important  factor  in  retarding  the  flow  of  the  bile.  Pregnancy  has  a 
similar  influence.  Xaunvn  states  that  ninety  per  cent  of  women  with 
gall-stones  have  borne  children.  Constipation  and  depressing  mental  in- 
fluences have  been  regarded  as  favoring  circumstances. 

Symptoms. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  gall-stones  cause  no  symp- 
toms. The  gall-bladder  will  tolerate  the  presence  of  large  numbers  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  post-mortem  examinations  show  that  they 
are  present  in  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  women  over  sixty  years  of  age 
(Xaunyn). 

The  effects  of  gall-stones  may  be  considered  under  the  following  head- 
ings :  The  s^Tnptoms  produced  by  the  passage  of  a  stone  through  the 
ducts— biliary  colic ;  the  effects  of  permanent  plugging  of  the  duct;  and 
the  more  remote  effects,  due  to  ulceration  and  perforation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  fistulte. 

1.  Biliary  Colic— It  would  appear  that  gall-stones  may  become  en- 
gageii  in  t)ie  cystic  or  the  common  duct  without  producing  pain  cr 
severe  ?\Tiiyitoms.  More  commonly  the  passage  of  a  stone  excites  the 
violent  symptoms  known  as  biliar}-  colic.  The  attack  sets  in  abruptly 
with  a?roiiizin<r  i»ain  in  the  right  h}-pochondriac  region,  which  radiates  to 
the  shr.uliler.  or  is  ver}'  intense  in  the  epipistric  and  in  the  lower  thoracic 
regions.  It  is  c^ften  assooiatoil  with  a  rigor  and  a  rise  in  temperature  from 
10*i=  to  103^  The  pain  is  usually  so  intense  that  the  patient  rolls  about  in 
agony.  Tlioro  are  vomiting,  profuse  swe;iting,  and  great  depression  of  the 
circulation.  There  may  l>e  markeil  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  liver, 
which  niav  Kvrmie  eriar<:ed.     In  a  larsre  number  of  the  cases  jaundice 
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tlie  pleura,  or  occasionally  the  abscess  enters  the  mediastinum  and  per- 
forates a  bronchus. 

Of  all  fistulous  communications  the  external  or  cutaneous  is  the  most 
common.  Courvoisier's  statistics  number  184  cases,  in  fifty  per  cent  of 
which  the  perforation  took  place  in  the  right  hypochondrium ;  in  twenty- 
nine  per  cent  in  the  region  of  the  navel.  The  number  of  stones  dis- 
charged varied  from  one  or  two  to  many  hundreds.  Recovery  took  place 
in  78  cases ;  some  with,  some  without  operation. 

(b)  Obstruction  of  the  bowel  by  gall-stones.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  this,  the  frequency  which  appears  from  the  fact  that  of  295 
cases  of  obstruction,  occurring  during  the  past  eight  years,  analyzed  by 
Fitz,  23  were  by  gall-stone.  Courvoisier's  statistics  give  a  total  number 
of  131  cases,  in  six  of  which  the  calculi  had  a  peculiar  situation,  as  in  a 
diverticulum  or  in  the  appendix.  Of  the  remaining  125  cases,  in  70  the 
stone  was  spontaneously  passed,  usually  with  severe  symptoms.  The  post- 
mortem reports  show  that  in  some  of  these  cases  even  very  large  stones 
have  passed  per  viam  naturalem^  as  the  gall-duct  has  been  enormously  dis- 
tended, its  orifice  admitting  the  finger  freely.  This,  however,  is  extremely 
rare.    The  stones  have  been  found  most  commonlv  in  the  ileum. 

Other  Affections  of  the  Bile-ducts. 

Cancer  will  be  considered  later. 

Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  may  follow  ulceration,  most  commonly 
after  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone.  In  these  instances  the  obstruction  is 
nsuallv  situated  low  down  in  the  common  duct.  Instances  of  this  are 
extremely  rare.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  the  seeds  of  various  fruits,  may 
enter  the  duct,  and  occasionally  round  worms  crawl  into  it.  In  the  AVistar- 
Homer  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  remarkable 
specimen  showing  the  common  and  hepatic  ducts  enormously  distended 
and  densely  packed  with  a  dozen  or  more  lumbricoid  worms.  A  similar 
specimen  exists  in  one  of  the  Paris  museums.  Liver-flukes  and  echino- 
cocci  are  rare  causes  of  obstruction  in  man. 

Obstniction  by  pressure  from  without  is  more  frequent.  Naturally 
cancer  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  is  apt  to  involve  the  terminal  portion 
of  the  duct ;  less  often  cancer  of  the  pylonis.  Secondary  involvement 
of  the  lymph  glands  of  tlie  liver  is  a  common  cause  of  occlusion  of  the 
duet,  and  is  met  v/itli  in  many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  and  other 
abdominal  organs.  Rare  causes  of  obstruction  are  aneurism  of  a  branch  of 
the  coeliac  axis  or  of  the  aorta,  or  pressure  of  very  large  abdominal  tumors. 

The  symptoms  produced  are  those  of  chronic  obstructive  jaundice. 
At  first,  the  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  but  in  chronic  cases  it  may  be  re- 
duced in  size,  and  of  a  deeply  bronzed  color,  and  firm,  owing  to  slight 
increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  The  hepatic  intermittent  fever  may  be 
associated  with  occlusion  of  the  duct  from  any  cause,  but  it  is  most  f re- 
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quently  met  with  in  chronic  obstruction  by  gall-stones.  Permanent  occlu- 
sion of  the  duct  terminates  in  death.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  con- 
ditions which  lead  to  the  obstruction  are  in  themselves  fatal.  Cases  of 
cicatricial  occlusion  may  last  for  years.  A  patient  under  my  care,  who 
w»s  permanently  jaundiced  for  nearly  three  years,  had  a  fibroid  occlusion 
of  the  duct. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  nature  of  the  occlusion  is  often  very  difficult.  A 
history  of  colic,  jaundice  of  varying  intensity,  paroxysms  of  pain,  and  in- 
termittent fever  point  to  gall-stones.  In  cancerous  obstruction  the  tumor 
mass  can  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  cases  in  which 
the  lymph  glands  in  the  transverse  fissure  are  cancerous,  the  primary 
disease  may  be  in  the  pelvic  organs  or  the  rectum,  or  there  may  be  a 
limited  cancer  of  the  stomach,  which  has  not  given  any  s}'mptom8.  In 
these  cases  the  examination  of  the  other  lymphatic  glands  may  be  of 
value.  In  a  case,  recently  under  observation,  with  jaundice  of  seven 
weeks'  duration,  and  believed  to  be  catarrhal  (as  the  patient's  general  con- 
dition was  good  and  ho  was  said  not  to  have  lost  flesh),  a  small  nodular 
mass  was  detected  at  the  navel,  which  on  removal  proved  to  be  scirrhua. 
Involvement  of  the  clavicular  groups  of  lymph  glands  may  also  be  service- 
able in  diagnosis.  As  already  mentioned,  the  gall-bladder  is  often  but 
little  enlarged  in  obstruction  of  the  common  duct.  Great  and  progressive 
enlargement  of  the  liver  with  jaundice  and  moderate  continued  fever  is 
more  commonly  met  with  in  cancer.  In  hypertrophic  cirrhosis  a  similar 
condition  exists,  but  the  organ  is  smooth  and  there  is  rarely  progressive 
enlargement  while  under  observation. 

Treatment  of  Gall-stones  and  their  Effects. — In  an  attack 

of  biliary  colic  the  patient  should  be  kept  under  morphia,  given  hypoder- 
mically,  in  quarter-grain  doses.  In  an  agonizing  paroxysm  it  is  well  to 
give  a  whiff  or  two  of  chloroform  until  the  morphia  has  had  time  to  act. 
Great  relief  is  experienced  from  the  hot  bath  and  from  fomentations  in 
the  region  of  the  liver.  The  patient  should  be  given  laxatives  and  should 
drink  copiously  of  alkaline  mineral  waters.  Olive  oil  has  proved  useless 
in  my  hands?.  When  taken  in  large  quantities,  fatty  concretions  are  passed 
with  the  stools,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  calculi.  Since  the  days  of 
Durande,  whose  mixture  of  ether  and  turpentine  is  still  largely  used  in 
France,  various  remedies  have  been  advised  to  dissolve  the  stones  within 
the  gall-bladder,  none  of  which  are  efficacious. 

Tlie  diet  should  be  regulated,  the  patient  should  take  regular  exercise 
and  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  the  starchy  and  saccharine  foods.  The 
soda  salts  recommended  by  Prout  are  believed  to  prevent  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  bile  and  the  formation  of  gall-stones.  Either  the  sulphate  or 
the  phosphate  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  daily. 

Expression  of  gall-stones  from  the  bladder  by  digital  manipulation,  as 
recommended  by  George  Harley,  is  a  highly  irrational  procedure,  not  to 
be  followed.    So  long  as  gall-stones  remain  in  the  bladder  they  do  little 
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or  no  harm  in  a  great  majority  of  cases.  To  force  them  on  into  the  duct 
is  to  render  the  patient  liable  to  severe  colic  or  to  the  still  more  serious 
danger  of  permanent  obstruction. 

When  the  cptic  duct  is  occluded  and  the  gall-bladder  distended,  an 
exploratory  puncture  may  be  made,  as  practised  by  the  elder  Pepper,  in 
1857,  in  a  case  of  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  by  Bartholow  in  1878. 
The  puncture  may  be  made  either  to  draw  ofF  fluid  from  a  distended  blad- 
der or  to  explore  for  gall-stones.  Aspiration  is  usually  a  safe  procedure, 
though  a  fatal  result  has  followed.  When  the  gall-bladder  is  distended 
and  plainly  palpable,  to  sound  for  stones  by  an  exploratory  puncture  is 
jostifiable,  but  under  no  other  circumstances.  ''  The  easy  and  safe  method 
of  sounding  for  impacted  stones,"  recommended  a  few  years  ago  by  a  Lon- 
don physician,  in  which  it  is  advised  to  thrust  a  sharp  needle  six  inches 
long  between  the  navel  and  the  margin  of  the  liver,  may  be  characterized 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  operations  ever  advocated,  and  would 
probably  always  prove  fatal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  victim  upon 
whom  it  was  practised. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  gall-stones  has  of  late  years  made  rapid 
progress.  The  operation  of  cholecystotomy,  or  opening  the  gall-bladder 
and  removing  the  stones,  which  was  advised  by  Sims,  has  been  remark- 
ably successful,  particularly  in  the  hands  of  Lawson  Tait  The  removal 
of  the  gall-bladder,  cholecystectomy,  has  also  been  practised  with  success. 
The  indications  for  operation  are :  (a)  Repeated  attacks  of  gall-stone  colic, 
of  great  severity  and  danger,  {b)  The  presence  of  a  distended  gall-bladder, 
associated  with  attacks  of  pain  or  with  fever.  Many  cases  of  obstruction 
of  the  cystic  duct  with  moderate  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  produce 
little  or  no  inconvenience,  and  perfect  recovery  may  take  place  with  con- 
traction and  obliteration,  (c)  When  a  gall-stone  is  permanently  lodged  in 
the  common  duct,  and  presents  the  group  of  symptoms  above  described. 
It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that,  contrary  to  the  experiences  of 
Charcot  and  other  French  writers,  three  of  my  cases  recovered — one  after 
persistence  of  the  condition  for  eight  months,  another  for  three  years ;  two 
died  of  the  effects  of  the  prolonged  jaundice,  and  two  after  operation. 
The  question,  then,  of  advising  removal  in  such  cases  should  depend 
largely  upon  the  personal  methods  and  success  of  the  surgeon  who  is 
available.  The  common  duct  has  been  explored  and  gall-stones  removed 
from  it.  The  operation  is  necessarily  much  more  serious  and  difficult 
than  that  upon  the  gall-bladder. 
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IV.  CIRRHOSIS. 

Definition. — ^A  chronic  disease  of  the  liver,  characterized  by  a  gradual 
destruction  of  liver-cells  and  an  overgrowth  of  connective-tissue  elements, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  organ  becomes  hard  and  usually  small. 

Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  middle-aged  males. 
It  has  been  regarded  as  rare  in  children,  except  in  the  syphilitic  form,  but 
Palmer  Howard  collected  63  cases,  to  which  list  Hatfield,  in  a  farther 
search  of  the  literature,  has  been  able  to  add  93,  so  that  its  occurrence  in 
early  life  is  more  common  than  has  been  supposed. 

The  following  are  the  recognized  factors  in  inducing  the  disease :  {a) 
Alcohol — The  abuse  of  spirits  is  the  common  cause.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  countries  in  which  strong  spirits  are  taken  than  in  those  in  which  malt 
liquors  and  wines  are  used.  The  change  results  from  the  irritative  effect 
of  the  strong  solution  of  alcohol  absorbed  from  the  stomach.  The  fusel 
oil  is  thought  to  be  the  offending  material.  Similar  effects  are  doubtless 
l^roduced  by  other  substances,  such  as  rich,  highly  seasoned  foods,  or,  as 
has  been  suggested,  by  ptomaines  and  other  alkdoids. 

{b)  Syphilis, — We  have  already  considered  (under  Syphilis)  the  forms 
of  cirrhosis,  diffuse  and  gummatous,  produced  by  this  poison. 

((*)  Cyanotic  Congestion. — In  cases  of  chronic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs  the  liver  is  in  a  condition  of  persistent  venous  hypersemia,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  central  cells  of  the  liver  lobules  atrophy  and  there  is 
hyperplasia  of  the  connective  tissue. 

{d)  Malaria, — Sclerosis  of  the  liver  may  follow  prolonged  malarial 
poisoning.     In  this  country  it  is  very  rare. 

{e)  Tuberculosis. — We  have  already  referred  to  the  sclerotic  changes  in 
the  liver  produced  by  tuberculosis.  It  rarely,  if  ever,  induces  a  condition 
which  can  be  recognized  clinically. 

(/)  Scarlet  Fever. — The  fact  noted  by  Klein  that  in  scarlet  fever  there 
was  an  infiltration  witli  small  cells,  an  acute  interstitial  hepatitis,  gives  a 
clew  to  the  occurrence  of  some  of  the  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  in  chil- 
dren. In  other  infectious  diseases,  too,  such  as  t}Tphoid,  there  are  localized 
necrotic  areas  whicli  must  be  replaced  by  connective  tissue.  In  the  cir- 
rhosis of  early  life,  excluding  the  alcoholic  and  syphilitic  cases,  the  acute 
infectious  diseases  are  probably  the  important  antecedents. 

(g)  Rickets. — The  enlargement  of  the  liver  in  this  disease  is  associated 
with  increase  in  the  coimeetive  tissue,  which  surrounds  the  individual 
lobules  and  })roduces  clianges  in  the  bile-ducts  (Hodgben). 

(h)  Anthracosis. — It  occasionally  ha})pen8  in  coal-miners  that  the  car- 
bon pigment  reaches  the  liver  in  large  quantities,  is  deposited  in  the  con- 
nective tissue  about  the  portal  canal,  and  may  lead  to  a  variety  of  cirrhosis, 
which  has  been  described  bv  Welch. 

In  animals,  artificial  obstruction  of  the  bile-passages  results  in  cirrhosis, 
but  in  man  there  may  be  persistent  stenosis  of  the  common  duct  or  ob- 
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straction  without  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tissue.  The  causes 
which  induce  the  cirrhosis  which  we  meet  at  the  bedside  are  alcohol  and 
syphilis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Practically  on  the  post-mortem  table  we  see 
cirrhosis  in  four  well-characterized  forms : 

(a)  The  Atrophic  Cirrhosis  of  Laennec. — The  organ  is  greatly  re- 
duced in  size  and  may  be  deformed.  The  weight  is  sometimes  not  more 
than  a  pound  or  a  pound  and  a  half.  It  presents  numerous  granula- 
tions on  the  surface ;  is  firm,  hard,  and  cuts  with  great  resistance.  The 
substance  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  greenish-yellow  islands,  surrounded  by 
grayish-white  connective  tissue.  This  yellow  appearance  of  the  liver  in- 
duced Laennec  to  give  it  the  name  of  cirrhosis. 

(b)  Fatty  Cirrhosis. — Even  in  the  atrophic  form  the  fat  is  increased, 
but  in  typical  examples  of  this  variety  the  organ  is  not  reduced  in  size, 
but  is  enlarged,  smooth  or  very  slightly  granular,  anaemic,  yellowish  white 
in  color,  and  resembles  an  ordinary  fatty  liver.  It  is,  however,  firm,  cuts 
with  resistance,  and  microscopically  shows  a  great  increase  in  the  connect- 
ive tissue.  This  form  is  quite  as  common  in  this  country  as  the  atrophic 
variety.    It  occurs  most  frequently  in  beer-drinkers. 

(c)  Hypertrophic  Cirrhosis, — Enlargement  of  the  liver  occurs  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  ordinary  atrophic  cirrhosis,  but  the  increase  is  moderate 
and  largely  due  to  hyperemia.  The  fatty  cirrhotic  liver  is  also  large,  and 
may  reach  a  hand's-breadth  below  the  costal  margin.  The  term  hyper- 
trophic cirrhosis  should  be  restricted  to  the  form  described  by  French 
writers,  which  is  also  known  as  biliary  cirrhosis.  Unfortunately,  this  has 
been  used  by  some  writers  to  include  as  well  the  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  permanent  occlusion  of  the  duct,  either  by  stricture  or  a  calculus  f 
the  induration,  however,  is  slight  under  these  circumstances  and  hyper- 
trophy very  rare.  It  seems  best  to  limit  the  terms  biliary  and  hyper trophie 
cirrhosis  to  the  form  characterized  by  permanent  enlargement  of  the  liver, 
a  marked  involvement  of  the  smaller  biliary  canaliculi,  and  retention  in 
an  unusual  degree,  in  comparison  with  atrophic  cirrhosis,  of  the  number 
and  form  of  the  liver-cells,  in  spite  of  the  great  increase  of  the  lobular 
connective  tissue.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged ;  in  one  of 
my  cases  it  weighed  seven  pounds.  The  surface  is  smooth,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly firm,  resists  cutting,  and  presents  on  section  a  deep  greenish-yellow 
color.    All  of  my  cases  have  been  in  hard  drinkers. 

(d)  Perihepatitis;  Glissonian  Cirrhosis. — In  this  form  the  liver  is 
greatly  reduced  in  size,  much  altered  in  shape,  and  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  firm  grayish-white  membrane,  sometimes  of  semi-cartilaginous  con- 
sistence, varying  from  10  to  15  mm.  in  thickness.  This  fibrous  investment 
can  be  stripped  ofF  readily,  and  the  liver  substance  may  look  almost  nor- 
mal, but  usually  shows  cirrhotic  changes.  The  capsular  thickening  may 
be  slight,  and  the  portal  connective  tissue  chiefly  involved.  The  capsule 
of  the  spleen  is,  as  a  rule,  similarly  afFected,  and  both  processes  are  asso- 
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elated  with  a  proliferative  peritonitis.    The  condition  is  most  frequent  as 
a  result  of  alcohol,  but  occurs  also  in  instances  of  cyanotic  induration. 

The  two  essential  elements  in  cirrhosis  are  destruction  of  liver-celk 
and  obstruction  to  the  portal  circulation. 

In  an  autopsy  on  a  case  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  peritonasam  is  usually 
found  to' contain  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  the  membrane  is  opaque,  and 
there  is  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines.  The 
kidneys  arc  sometimes  cirrhotic,  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may  be  much  com- 
pressed by  the  ascitic  fluid,  the  heart  often  shows  marked  degeneration, 
and  arterio-sclcrosis  is  usually  present  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  asso- 
ciation of  acute  tuberculosis  with  cirrhosis.  In  seven. cases  of  my  series 
the  patients  died  with  either  acute  tuberculous  peritonitis  or  acute  tuber- 
culous pleurisy.  Pitt  states  that  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the 
cases  of  cirrhosis  dying  in  Guy's  Hospital  during  twelve  years  had  acute 
tuberculosis. 

The  compensatory  circulation  is  usually  readily  demonstrated.  It  is 
carried  out  by  the  following  set  of  vessels :  (1)  The  accessory  portal  system 
of  Sappey,  of  which  important  branches  pass  in  the  round  and  suspensory 
ligaments  and  unite  with  the  epigastric  and  mammary  systems.  These 
vessels  are  numerous  and  small.  Occasionally  a  large  single  vein,  which 
may  attain  the  size  of  the  little  finger,  passes  from  the  hilus  of  the  liver  in 
the  round  ligament,  and  joins  the  epigastric  veins  at  the  naveL  Although 
this  has  the  position  of  the  umbilical  vein,  it  is  usually,  as  Sappey  showed, 
a  para-umbilical  vein — that  is,  an  enlarged  vein  by  the  side  of  the  obliter- 
ated umbilical  vessel.  There  may  be  produced  about  the  navel  a  large 
bunch  of  varices,  the  so-called  caput  Medusae.  Other  branches  of  this 
system  occur  in  the  gastro-epiploic  omentum,  about  the  gall-bladder,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  in  the  suspensory  ligament.  These  latter  form 
large  branches,  which  anastomose  freely  with  the  diaphragmatic  veins,  and 
so  unite  with  the  vena  azygos.  (2)  By  the  anastomosis  between  the  oesoph- 
ageal and  gastric  veins.  The  veins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus 
may  be  enormously  enlarged,  producing  varices  which  project  on  the 
mucous  membrane.  (3)  The  communications  between  the  hsemorrhoidal 
and  the  inferior  mesenteric  veins.  The  freedom  of  communication  in  this 
direction  is  very  variable,  and  in  some  instances  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins 
are  not  much  enlarged.  (4)  The  veins  of  Retzius,  which  unite  the  radicles 
of  the  portal  brandies  in  the  intestines  and  mesentery  with  the  inferior 
vena  cava  and  its  branches.  To  this  system  belong  the  whole  group  of 
retroperitoneal  veins,  which  are  in  most  instances  enormously  enlarged, 
particularly  about  the  kidneys,  and  which  serve  to  carry  off  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood. 

Symptoms. — (a)  Of  the  A  trophic  Form. — The  most  extreme  grade  of 
atrophic  cirrhosis  may  exist  without  8}Tnptoms.  So  long  as  the  compen- 
satory circulation  is  maintained  the  patient  may  suffer  little  or  no  incon- 
venience.   The  remarkable  efficiency  of  this  collateral  circulation  is  well 
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seen  in  ihoee  rare  instances  of  permanent  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein, 
which  may  exist  for  many  years. 

The  symptoms  may  be  divided  into  two  groups — obstructive  and  toxic. 

Obstructive, — The  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  anjl 
intestine  leads  to  chronic  catarrh,  and  the  patients  suffer  with  nausea 
and  vomiting,  particularly  in  the  morning ;  the  tongue  is  furred  and  the 
bowels  are  irregular.  Haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  may  be  an  early 
symptom ;  it  is  often  profuse  and  liable  to  recur.  It  seldom  proves  fatal. 
The  amount  vomited  may  be  remarkable,  as  in  d  case  already  referred  to, 
in  which  ten  pounds  were  ejected  in  seven  days.  Following  the  haemate- 
mesis  melsena  is  common.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen  occurs  from  the 
chronic  congestion.  The  organ  can  usually  be  felt.  Evidences  of  the 
establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  are  seen  in  the  enlarged  epigas- 
tric and  mammary  veins,  more  rarely  in  the  presence  of  the  caput  Medusas 
and  in  the  development  of  haemorrhoids.  The  distended  venules  in  the 
lower  thoracic  zone  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  are  not 
specially  marked  in  cirrhosis.  The  most  striking  feature  of  failure  in  the 
compensatory  circulation  is  ascites,  the  eflFusion  of  serous  fluid  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  conditions  under  which  this  occurs  are  still  ob- 
scure. The  abdomen  gradually  distends,  may  reach  a  large  size,  and  con- 
tain as  much  as  15  or  20  litres.  (Edema  of  the  feet  may  precede  or  develop 
with  the  ascites.    The  dropsy  rarely  becomes  general. 

Jaundice  is  usually  slight,  and  was  present  in  only  35  of  130  cases  of 
cirrhosis  reported  by  Fagge.  The  skin  has  frequently  a  sallow,  slightly 
icteroid  tint.  The  urine  is  often  reduced  in  amount,  contains  urates  in 
abundance,  often  a  slight  amount  of  albumen,  and,  if  jaundice  is  intense, 
tabe-casts.  The  disease  may  be  afebrile  throughout,  but  in  many  cases, 
as  shown  by  Carrington,  there  is  slight  fever,  from  100°  to  102*5°. 

Examination  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  may  show  moderate  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  which  may  be  painful  on  pressure.  At  this  period 
the  patient  may  come  under  observation  for  dyspepsia,  hcematemesis,  slight 
jaundice,  or  nervous  sjrmptoms.  Later  in  the  disease,  the  patient  has  an 
unmistakable  hepatic  facies ;  he  is  thin,  the  eyes  are  sunken,  the  conjunc- 
tivae watery,  the  nose  and  cheeks  show  distended  venules,  and  the  complex- 
ion is  muddy  or  icteroid.  On  the  enlarged  abdomen  the  vessels  are  dis- 
tended, and  a  bunch  of  dilated  veins  may  surround  the  navel.  When 
much  fluid  is  in  the  peritonaeum  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination, but  after  withdrawal  the  area  of  liver  dulness  is  found  to  be 
diminished,  particularly  in  the  middle  line,  and  on  deep  pressure  the  edge 
of  the  liver  can  be  detected,  and  occasionally  the  hard,  firm,  and  even 
granular  surface.  The  spleen  can  be  felt  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region. 
Examination  of  the  anus  may  reveal  the  presence  of  haemorrhoids. 

Tbxic  Symptoms. — At  any  stage  of  atrophic  cirrhosis  the  patient  may 
develop  cerebral  symptoms,  either  a  noisy,  joyous  delirium,  or  stupor, 
coma,  or  even  convulsions.    The  condition  is  not  infrequently  mistaken  for 
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ursemia.  The  nature  of  the  toxic  agent  is  not  jet  settled.  The  symptoma 
may  develop  without  jaundice,  and  cannot  be  attributed  to  cholsemia,  and 
they  may  come  on  in  hospital  when  the  patient  has  not  had  alcohol  for 
weeks. 

The  fatty  cirrhotic  liver  may  produce  symptoms  similar  to  those  of  the 
atrophic  form,  but  it  more  frequently  is  latent  and  is  found  accidentallj 
in  topers  who  have  died  from  various  diseases.  The  greater  number  of 
the  cases  clinically  diagnosed  as  cirrhosis  with  enlargement  come  in  this 
division. 

{b)  Hypertrophic  or  biliary  cirrhosis  has  a  definite  and  distinctive 
symptomatology.     The  liver  may  be  enlarged  for  months  or  even  years. 
Jaundice  persists  for  some  time,  on  which  point  French  writers  lay  great 
stress.     It  may,  however,  come  on  acutely  with  the  other  symptoms.    It 
is  intense,  like  an  obstructive  jaundice,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  stools  are  bile- 
stained.    It  may  continue  for  a  long  time  without  the  development  of 
other  symptoms;  then  delirium  sets  in  and  all  the  features  of  an  acute 
febrile  jaundice.    The  tongue  is  dry,  the  pulse  rapid,  the  temperature 
ranges  from  102°  to  104**,  and  petechia9  occur  on  the  skin.    The  patient 
may  present  every  feature  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  including  even  the 
convulsive  seizures.    The  attack  in  one  of  my  cases  proved  fatal  within 
ten  days ;  in  another  it  was  prolonged  for  three  weeks.    Ascites  does  not 
develop.    The  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  be  the  sole  diagnostic  crite- 
rion between  these  cases  and  acute  yellow  atrophy.    I  do  not  know,  how- 
ever, of  the  occurrence  of  leucin  or  tyrosin  in  the  urine  in  this  condition. 

(r)  The  perihepatitis  with  cirrhosis  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  atrophic  form. 

Diagnosis. — With  ascites,  a  well-marked  history  of  alcoholism,  the 
hepatic  facies,  and  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach  or  bowels,  the  diag- 
nosis is  rarely  doubtful.  If,  after  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  the  spleen  is 
found  to  be  enlarged  and  the  liver  either  not  palpable  or,  if  it  is  en- 
larged, hard  and  regular,  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  cirrhosis  are  very 
groat.  In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  when  the  liver  is  increased  in 
size,  it  may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  it  is  a  cirrhotic  or  a  fatty  liver. 
The  differential  diagnosis  between  common  and  syphilitic  cirrhosis  can 
sometimes  be  made.  A  marked  history  of  syjohilis  or  the  existence  of 
other  syphilitic  lesions,  with  great  irregularity  in  the  surface  or  at  the 
edge  of  the  liver,  are  tlie  points  in  favor  of  the  latter.  Thrombosis  or 
obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  can  rarely  be  diflFerentiated  In  the  case  of 
fibroid  transformation  of  tlic  portal  vein  which  came  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  collateral  circulation  had  been  established  for  years,  and  the 
symptoms  were  simply  those  of  extreme  portal  obstruction,  such  as  occur 
in  cirrhosis.  Thrombosis  of  the  portal  vein  is  frequent  in  cirrhosis  and 
may  be  characterized  by  a  rapidly  developing  ascites. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  is,  as  a  rule,  bad.  When  the  collateral 
circulation  is  fully  established  the  patient  may  have  no  symptoms  what- 
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ever.  Three  cases  of  advanced  atrophic  cirrhosis  have  died  under  my  ob- 
servation of  other  affections  without  presenting  during  life  any  symptoms 
pointing  to  disease  of  the  liver.  There  are  instances,  too,  of  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  slight  jaundice,  cerebral  symptoms,  and  even  haematemesis,  in 
which  the  liver  becomes  reduced  in  size,  the  symptoms  disappear,  and  the 
patient  may  live  in  comparative  comfort  for  many  years.  There  are  many 
cases,  too,  in  which,  after  one  or  two  tappings,  the  symptoms  have  disap- 
peared and  the  patients  have  apparently  recovered. 

Treatment. — Ordinary  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  an  incurable  disease. 
Many  writers,  speaking  of  the  curability  of  cei-tain  forms,  show  a  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  essential  conditions  upon  which  the  symptoms  depend. 
So  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge,  no  remedies  at  our  disposal  can  alter  or 
remove  the  cicatricial  connective  tissue  which  constitutes  the  materia 
peccans  in  ordinary  cirrhosis.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  extreme 
grades  of  contraction  of  the  liver  may  persist  for  years  without  symptoms 
when  the  compensatory  circulation  exists.  The  so-called  cure  of  cirrhosis 
means  the  re-establishment  of  this  compensation ;  and  it  would  be  as  un- 
reasonable to  speak  of  healing  a  chronic  valvular  lesion  when  with  digi- 
talis we  have  restored  the  circulatory  balance  as  it  is  to  speak  of  curing 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  when  by  tapping  and  other  measures  the  compensa- 
tion has  in  some  way  been  restored. 

The  patient  should  abstain  entirely  from  alcohol,  and,  if  possible,  should 
take  a  milk  diet,  which  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Semmola.  In 
any  case,  the  diet  should  be  nutritious,  but  not  too  rich.  Measures  should 
be  employed  to  reduce  the  gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  the  patient  should 
lead  a  quiet,  out-of-door  life  and  keep  the  skin  active,  the  bowels  regular, 
and  the  urine  abundant.  In  non-syphilitic  cases  it  is  useless  to  give  either 
mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium.  When  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis 
exists  these  remedies  should  be  used,  but  neither  of  them  has  any  more 
influence  upon  the  development  of  a  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in 
the  liver  than  it  has  upon  the  progressive  development  of  a  scar  tissue  in 
a  keloid  or  in  an  ordinary  developing  cicatrix.  The  ascites  should  be 
tapped  early,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  so  soon  as  the  distention 
becomes  distressing.  The  continuous  drainage  with  a  Southey's  tube  may 
be  employed.  It  is  much  better  to  resort  to  tapping  early  if  after  a  few 
days'  trial  the  fluid  does  not  subside  rapidly  under  the  use  of  saline  purges. 
From  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
1)0  given  in  as  little  water  as  possible  half  an  hour  before  breakfast.  Elate- 
rium,  the  compound  jalap  powder,  or  the  bitartrate  of  potash  may  also  be 
employed.  Digitalis  and  squills  are  often  useful.  In  the  syphilitic  cases 
or  when  syphilis  is  suspected  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  of  the  saturated  solution  three  times  a  day, 
and  mercury,  which  is  conveniently  given  with  squills  and  digitalis  in  the 
form  of  Addison's  or  Niemeyer's  pill.  A  case  of  well-marked  syphilitic 
cirrhosis  with  recurring  ascites,  in  which  tapping  was  resorted  to  on  eight 
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or  ten  occasions,  took  this  pill  at  intervals  for  a  year  with  the  greatest  bene- 
fit, and  subsequently  had  four  years  of  tolerably  good  health. 


V.  ABSCESS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  within  the  liver,  either  in  the  parenchyma 
or  in  the  blood  or  bile  passages,  occurs  under  the  following  conditions : 

(1)  The  tropical  abscess.  In  hot  climates  this  form  may  develop  idio- 
pathically,  but  more  commonly  follows  dysentery.  It  frequently  occurs 
among  Europeans  in  India,  particularly  those  who  drink  alcohol  freely  and 
are  exposed  to  great  heat.  The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  dysen- 
tery is  still  under  discussion,  and  Anglo-Indian  practitioners  are  by  no 
means  unanimous  on  the  subject.  Certainly  cases  may  develop  without 
a  history  of  previous  dysentery,  and  there  have  been  fatal  cases  without 
any  affection  of  the  large  bowel.  In  this  country  the  large  solitary  tropi- 
cal abscess  also  occurs,  of  tcnest  in  the  Southern  States.  In  Baltimore  it 
is  not  very  infrequent,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  during  two 
years  there  have  been  at  my  clinic  five  cases,  and  I  know  of  the  occurrence 
of  three  or  four  additional  cases  during  this  time  in  the  city. 

The  relation  of  this  form  of  abscess  to  the  ammha  colt  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Kartulis  and  exhaustively  considered  in  a  monograph  by 
Councilman  and  Lafleur.  The  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  these 
authors  arc  most  convincing  as  to  the  direct  etiological  association  of  this 
organism  with  liver  abscess.  Clinically  the  patient  may  have  aviceba  coU 
in  the  stools  and  well-marked  signs  of  liver  abscess  without  marked  sjTnp- 
toms  of  dyseuter}'  and  even  with  the  f«eces  well  formed. 

(2)  Traumatism  is  an  occasional  cause.  The  injury  is  generally  in  the 
hepatic  region.  Two  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  of  it  in  brake- 
men  who  were  injured  wliile  coupling  cars.  Injury  of  the  head  is  not  in- 
frequentlv  followed  bv  liver  abscess. 

(3)  Embolic  or  pvcTmic  abscesses  are  the  most  numerous,  and  may  de- 
velop in  a  general  py«^^niia  from  any  cause  or  follow  foci  of  suppuration  in 
the  territory  of  the  portal  vessels.  The  infective  agents  may  reach  the 
liver  tlirough  tlio  hepatic  artery,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  original 
focus  of  infection  is  in  the  area  of  the  systemic  circulation;  though  it  may 
happen  occasionally  tliat  the  infective  agent,  instead  of  passing  through 
the  lungs,  readies  the  liver  through  the  inferior  vena  cava  and  the  hepatic 
veins.  A  remarkable  instance  of  multiple  abscesses  of  arterial  origin  was 
afforded  by  the  case  of  aneurism  of  tlie  hepatic  artery  reported  by  Eoss 
and  myself.  Infection  through  the  ])ortiil  vein  is  much  more  common. 
It  results  from  dysentery  and  other  ulcerative  affections  of  the  bowels, 
appendicitis,  occasionally  after  typhoid  fever,  in  rectal  affections,  and  in 
abscesses  in  the  pelvis.  In  these  Ciises  tlie  abscesses  are  multiple  and,  as  a 
rale,  within  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein — suppurative  pylephlebitis. 
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(4)  A  not  uncommon  cause  of  suppuration  is  injQammation  of  the  bile- 
passages  caused  by  gall-stoiies,  more  rarely  by  parasites — suppurative  cho- 
langitis. 

In  some  instances  of  tuberculosis  of  the  liver  the  affection  is  chiefly  of 
the  bile-ducts,  with  the  formation  of  multiple  tuberculous  abscesses  con- 
taining a  bile-stained  pus. 

(5)  Foreign  bodies  and  parasites.  In  rare  instances  foreign  bodies^ 
such  as  a  needle,  may  pass  from  the  stomach  or  gullet,  lodge  in  the  liver, 
and  excite  an  abscess,  or,  as  in  several  instances  which  have  been  reported, 
a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  needle  or  a  fish-bone,  may  perforate  a  branch  or 
the  portal  vein  itself  and  induce  extensive  pylephlebitis.  Echinococcus 
cysts  frequently  cause  suppuration ;  the  penetration  of  round  worms  into 
the  liver  less  commonly ;  and  most  rarely  of  all  the  liver-fluke. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — (a)  Of  the  Solitary  or  Tropical  Abscess— -ThiR 
is  not  always  single ;  there  may  be  two  or  even  more  large  abscess  cavities, 
ranging  in  size  from  an  orange  to  a  child's  head.  The  largest-sized  ab- 
scess may  contain  from  three  to  six  litres  of  pus  and  involve  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  entire  organ.  In  Waring's  statistics,  sixty-two  per 
cent  of  the  cases  were  single.  The  abscess  in  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  cases  was  in  the  right  lobe,  more  toward  the  convexity  than  the  con- 
cave side.  In  long-standing  cases  the  abscess-wall  may  be  firm  and  thick, 
but,  as  a  rule,  the  cavity  possesses  no  definite  limiting  membrane,  and  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  shows  an  internal  layer,  grayish  in  color,  shreddy,  and 
made  up  of  necrotic  liver  substance,  pus-cells,  and  amoebae;  a  middle 
layer,  brownish  red  in  color ;  and  an  external  zone  of  hypersemic  liver  tis- 
sue. The  pus  is  often  reddish  brown  in  color,  closely  resembling  anchovy 
sauce.  In  other  instances  it  is  grayish  white,  mucoid,  and  may  be  quite 
creamy.  The  odor  is  at  times  very  peculiar.  In  one  instance  it  had  the 
sour  smell  of  chyme,  though  no  connection  with  the  stomach  was  found. 
In  a  recent  case  of  amoebic  dysentery  there  were  multiple  miliary  abscesses 
in  the  liver,  all  of  which  contained  amoebae. 

The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  contents  show  that  as  a  rule 
the  pus  is  sterile  (Kartulis).  The  termination  of  this  form  of  abscess  may 
be  as  follows,  as  noted  in  Waring's  300  cases :  Remained  intact,  fifty-six 
per  cent;  opened  by  operation,  sixteen  per  cent;  perforated  the  right 
pleura,  nearly  five  per  cent ;  ruptured  into  the  right  lung,  nine  per  cent ; 
ruptured  into  the  peritonaeum,  five  per  cent ;  ruptured  into  the  colon, 
nearly  three  per  cent ;  and  there  were  in  addition  instances  which  rupt- 
ured into  the  hepatic  and  bile-vessels  and  into  the  gall-bladder. 

{h)  Of  Septic  and  Pycemic  Abscesses, — These  are  always  multiple, 
though  occasionally,  following  injury,  there  may  be  a  large  solitary  collec- 
tion of  pus. 

In  suppurative  pylephlebitis  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged.  The  cap- 
sule may  be  smooth  and  the  external  surface  of  the  organ  of  normal 
appearance.    In  other  instances,  numerous  yellowish-white  points  appear 
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hent^atii  die  oaDsnle.  On  leftrion  "hern  .itp-  -sfiiar*^!  -5»wriic-' 
havinir  a  rouiul  •mtiim*  or  in  -lome  niiurfts  lifiHrn-ri^  Urrjirrrii .  1:11  fr- 
ziwAfi  z\ui  r}\u  may  ■)«  sfjueezf^tL  Tliey  !i.M»k  Like  tinuaL  -  lirar^  i^jr-^-essts. 
hiit^  'in  prfibintr,  Jire  round  :o  cnmmunicare  Tirii  "iie  n*  r-iu  '*iz.  iZii  : 
rftprftsent  it.4  hninrhes.  •iiatoniiel  ;ind  -.uppuratini;.  TTlitr  -nr-j^r  -•  ruL  rf- 
t>^m  wirhin  'iii:  J.V'*r  muv  be  invoir.-L:  T<»nierinirf  >iT:ri •TTtr-  iT'-  rii  f  it 
thromhi.  Tlie  •!iim)nrarion  muv 'ixrenti  :nro  riit?  -nzim  .nin.  :i  r  --t!!  zi: 
thrt  mi^flenr,t*rj:  Jinii  ;ra4itr:i:  Toina.  The  rnia  muv  V  JL-nd  ^nii  :i  :f>2i  :Ls- 
atai n»jd:  ii:  mav,  :iiiw»^vf«r,  be  diick.  rftnacinna.  ind  -iiuiiiii.-?-.     In.  ^~r;in- 

yearly  (l;rtrr;r*iit:ii.  die  sail-biuiidtT  •*niiin:e*L  md  iuil  i:  ^Tli,  izid  -jlt 
brani^iieH  Ti:hin  die  IiT.*r  arn  •fxrremeiv  dUtended-  -;•:•  "inn  -n  se.-n^ii  dicrr 
irt  an  appearance  not  aniike  diiit  derf<:nhetL  in  pviepiiieJuna. 

>*«ippnraT;i»m  abouu  e«!mnoiio<!ciifl  -rysiH  may  be  "^^^r^  -txrensi'^'^.  :  r^  -r 
enorTr.on.-4  .iiACfu^iiA,  die  f.'hanuireri  ur  'viiich.  ire  ^it  jnc;  :T^vi-rnir^^:  :r  dir 
rftmnanr.H  '-^f  die  'rvnt^. 

Symptomfl, — "ii  0^'  m«?  Larye  .ifoiiian/  Ao^^css. — Cn.  t::f  ■r-T*.'= 
there  are  inrif-inces  in  Tiiirii  die  abs<'esa  appears  ro  brr  .iin-nr  inf:  "•  tit.  i 
course  widi«,ut  lerlnire  -i^'mT^toma.  antL  deach  mav  j4."_Tir  ^uddtiL.-  ±-  ir. 
niptnrf*. 

Ft»ver,  pain,  enlarT'^ment  'if  die  liver,  and  rhe  ieTeiopmenr  »r  a  ^cc: 
ooniiinion  are  iilie  impiyrrant  s^inptomd  -if  Iieputic*  auaoesa.  T!ik  •5fm.n»rn- 
r.iire  in  elt-vat«-(i  ac  r.ini  liUT^Hii:  anii  La  'jf  an  intermitronr  ir  -r-pnc  "-^^♦*.  I: 
irt  irrf*2niiar,  am!  mav  r'^main  nonnai  or  even  TaunoRmii  :<t  jl  frv  Lit*; 
dirVi  'In*  r/ari»rnr:  hjLJ  a  rij-or  anti  "iie  ri'mnemrnn*  r:»^s  ■*►  1"^;^  t  b:i:htr. 
Ov.../  ".,  ',:.!.-.  ..■.:.;:y."'i*nr.  -iiaraiiCttr  ■;i  riie  iev^r  ~:if  •:!£•"-.,  xrc  ij?r.a*L".  :z. 
*: i . . .-  . . i : . ' .  ^ :  ■  • .  :v. ; .-  r. J  A  - •-.  :'  r  malar-a.  Tlie  :V v^r  mav  rii^  *v,>r^  ti*.-r:i-  •:  - 
*•.:•.(.'.•;  .1  .-.  J  .  r  ?.•:'..'•  t  -•'v- ^ariii:!  Ls  ^  o mm*  ^ n .  r);ii-*ii ■  Tuari "  t  Li t-n  ditr 
i'.a ;.:.■:■.:,  :*,»...'.  .k-:.j-:.  .'.■.  ■.:;:•; .nj:  ■.-lUrea  liier*  mav  be  Liidf  t  t*  rV^'-r.  A: 
M-.r  'i.r.i-  .:'  v.-,.:  J.  Mt-:*-  Lh  in.  ::ce  .f  my  ^ai'i'Ls  a  piicienu  ^'.rli  LL~-r 
.i,.-*i '.-.-'A    v:...  .-.    .-.a.-      ••]':  rar.-*:    :iie    i";r.:r  viiu    -inil    viuiiria  in    mi^.   "M:r 


■v.-.i.-i:  "••:•.•..'••:•  r  I.'-  :.:it*  •-ir!i  r.'.iT.iai  :  r  t-^k.^.  ^.le  nam  ^  "^irraijif,  izc 
.:■'  ..-..i..  ■  .'•:■•'•"•■•:  :.,  '/.i-  .;h.a  -.r -ii'-uid'^r:  -.r  duT*  ji  1  iiiil  .ifii:n:r  rt-n- 
^i^ ;..,:•.  ..-.  "  ..:  ::j..-  /.:•*';■.<. r.«:.-.::m.  'VLiitl  -.i:-ni"L  m  riif  ii-rr  ?UU'. -l:^- 
rlJ^n-.-,  .:*    ?■.     .'.•.    'li....-    r'  I  i.»:a — .  ijrisT.ziis  f^nryurnin.  -^i  "iiar  "it*  i&TiallT 

i'.r  r-'"'  •■.    .r     ■.  '.'.r  ."j  ■.'.  ->:  :  1    L^  ii::L-r.  "li.a  baa  be*tn  die  'aaje  .a  i  rmi-:i  r- 

.  ■• 

i' ■'  .;'  '..i:  ..'-.J.-.. -^  V.-....-.  L.a'r  • 'V.'^  -irjli-r  m"  iij.s^r^anon.  P'un  ?n. 
J ,  r-  ■;> ;  i .'  -    . '  ■  ^-  ■...■. .   ■'-..-.  -..'■; a .  i  ■  _•  v : ".  ;;  n:rn  'uLar:  -  ie-p  pr^-^ur^-  au  -Lie 

T;;t:  v--.:J. •,•:".-;■:■■  i'  '.it-  !.  " -:*  .-J  ::>  -'  .iia/i  "L  in  die  rririir  iuDe.  iini.  la 
ri;e  .i..«.  r-^s  :j  .^  '  ;^  ,.- .;i..  -r.:;ir  r'L  .V.  '* •  '  vir:  die  iimer  "iian  dii-  m- 
■l.-.r  .'...•^.i.  ;■.  -..I  .  -.<  r-.-i.-'  ..■-  "  .  "..v.t:  ..^  ;  :  VU-:  iZ'L  -;  die  .d:rtir.  aur  Lm^vti- 
Tiri,  \A  .:.  -a.-..-.'"  i.-.-;  '/.«^  "i'.-r  i5-' '.■»?>•  ;'•■  d-i«'in:r  iniui-jomenr-  P'-^r- 
'■.•>'i'.v.  i-  ':-.e  r.v.i:--w-r:ai  i/ji  .arh^'rrr^u  i.zes  zia'  iim^v  a  lurmai  iimit. 
A'    i;.^  -:  -^M.:-i.-e  d;e  -r^r--^.    i  i.  '^r  ::iL2.e:ra  Tt-^riia  "    riie.  ind  in  die  mid- 
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axillary  it  may  reach  the  fifth  rib,  while  behind,  near  the  spine,  the  area 
of  dnlness  may  be  almost  on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  scapula.  Of 
course  there  are  instances  in  which  this  characteristic  feature  is  not  pres- 
ent, as  when  the  abscess  occupies  the  left  lobe.  The  enlargement  of  the 
liver  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  bulging  of  the  right  side,  and  the  edge 
may  project  a  handVbreadth  or  more  below  the  costal  margin.  In  such 
instances  the  surface  ia  smooth.  Palpation  is  painful,  and  there  may  be 
fremitus  on  deep  inspiration.  In  some  instances  fluctuation  may  be  de- 
tected. Adhesions  may  form  to  the  abdominal  wall  and  the  abscess  may 
point  below  the  margin  of  the  ribs,  or  even  in  the  epigastric  region.  In 
many  cases  the  appearance  of  the  patient  is  suggestive.  The  skin  has  a 
sallow,  slightly  icteroid  tint,  the  face  is  pale,  the  complexion  muddy,  the 
conjunctivae  are  infiltrated,  and  often  slightly  bile-tinged.  There  is  in  the 
facies  and  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient  a  strong  suggestion  of 
the  existence  of  abscess.  There  ia  no  internal  affection  associated  with 
suppuration  which  gives,  I  think,  just  the  same  hue  as  certain  instances 
of  abscess  of  the  liver.  Marked  jaundice  is  rare.  Diarrhoea  may  be  present 
and  may  give  an  important  clew  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  particularly  if 
amoebae  are  found  in  the  stools.    Constipation  may  occur. 

Remarkable  and  characteristic  symptoms  arise  when  the  abscess  in- 
vades the  lung.  The  extension  may  occur  through  the  diaphragm,  with- 
out actual  rupture,  and  with  the  production  of  a  purulent  pleurisy  and 
invasion  of  the  lung.  In  four  cases  of  this  kind,  which  have  been  under 
observation  recently,  the  patients  gradually  developed  a  severe  cough, 
usually  of  an  aggravated  and  convulsive  character,  there  were  signs  of  in- 
volvement at  the  base  of  the  right  lung,  defective  resonance,  feeble  tubular 
breathing,  and  increase  in  the  tactile  fremitus ;  but  the  most  characteristic 
feature  was  the  presence  of  a  reddish-brown  expectoration  of  a  brick-dust 
color,  resembling  anchovy  sauce.  This,  which  was  noted  originally  by 
Budd,  was  present  in  our  cases,  and  in  addition  Reese  and  Lafleur  found 
in  all  anuebcB  colt  identical  with  those  which  exist  in  the  liver  abscess  and 
in  the  stools.  They  are  present  in  variable  numbers  and  display  active 
amoebic  movements.  The  brownish  tint  of  the  expectoration  is  due  to 
blood-pigment  and  blood-corpuscles,  and  there  may  be  orange-red  crystals 
of  haematoidin. 

The  abscess  may  perforate  externally,  as  mentioned  already,  or  into  the 
stomach  or  bowel ;  occasionally  into  the  pericardium.  The  duration  of 
this  form  is  very  variable.  It  may  run  its  course  and  prove  fatal  in  six 
or  eight  weeks  or  may  persist  for  several  years. 

The  prognosis  is  serious,  as  the  mortality  is  more  than  fifty  per  cent. 
The  death-rate  has  been  lowered  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  greater  fear- 
lessness with  which  surgeons  now  attack  these  cases. 

(J)  Of  the  Pymmic  Abscess  and  Suppurative  Pyleplilehitis. — Clinically 
these  conditions  cannot  be  separated.  Occurring  in  a  general  pyaemia, 
no  special  features  may  be  added  to  the  case.    AVhen  there  is  suppuration 
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within  the  portal  vein  the  liver  is  uniformly  enlarged  and  tender,  though 
jmin  may  not  be  a  marked  feature.  There  is  an  irregular,  septic  fever, 
and  the  complexion  is  muddy,  sometimes  distinctly  icteroid.  The  features 
are  indeed  those  of  pyaemia,  plus  a  slight  icteroid  tinge,  and  an  enlarged 
and  painful  liver.  The  latter  features  alone  are  peculiar.  The  sweats, 
chills,  prostration,  and  fever  have  nothing  distinctive! 

Diagnosis. — Abscess  of  the  liver  may  be  confounded  with  intermit- 
tent  fever,  a  common  mistake  in  malarial  regions.  Practically  an  inter- 
mittent fever  which  resists  quinine  is  not  malarial.  Laveran's  organisms 
are  also  absent  from  the  blood.  When  the  abscess  bursts  into  the  pleura 
a  right-sided  empyema  is  produced  and  perforation  of  the  lung  usually 
follows.  Wlien  the  liver  abscess  has  been  latent  and  dysenteric  symptoms 
not  marked,  the  condition  may  be  considered  empyema  or  abscess  of  the 
lung.  In  such  cases  tlie  anchovy-sauce-like  color  of  the  pus  and  the 
l)rcscnce  of  the  amcebaj  will  enable  one  to  make  a  definite  diagnosis,  as 
has  been  done  in  cases  by  Lalleur.  Perforation  externally  is  readily  recog- 
nized, and  yet  in  an  abscess  cavity  in  the  epigastric  region  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say  whether  it  has  proceeded  from  the  liver  or  is  in  the  abdominal  wall. 
When  the  abscess  is  large,  and  the  adhesions  are  so  firm  that  the  liver 
does  not  descend  during  inspiration,  the  exploratory  needle  does  not  make 
an  up-and-down  movement  during  aspiration.  In  an  instance  of  this 
kind  which  I  saw  with  Ilearn  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  all  the  feat- 
ures, local  and  general,  seemed  to  point  to  abscess  in  the  abdominal  wall, 
but  the  oj)eration  revealed  a  large  perforating  abscess  cavity  in  the  left 
lobe  of  the  lifer.  The  diagnosis  of  suppurating  echinococcus  cyst  is 
rarely  possible,  except  in  Australia  and  Iceland,  where  hydatids  are  so 
common.  In  the  only  case  which  luis  come  under  my  observation,  the  in- 
numemble  tumors  scattered  throughout  the  abdomen  and  the  great  size  of 
the  liver  led,  not  unnaturally,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of  septic  symp- 
toms, to  the  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

Perhai)s  the  most  important  affection  from  which  suppuration  within 
the  liver  is  to  ])e  separated  is  the  intermittent  hepatic  fever  associated  with 
gall-stones.  Of  the  ciuses  reported  a  majority  have  been  considered  due  to 
suppuration,  and  in  two  of  my  cases  the  liver  had  been  repeatedly  aspirated. 
Post-mortem  exaniinations  have  shown  conclusively  that  the  high  fever 
and  chills  may  recur  at  intervals  for  years  without  suppuration  in  the 
duets.  The  distinctive  features  of  this  condition  are  paroxysms  of  fever 
with  rigors  and  sweats — which  may  occur  with  great  regularity,  but  which 
more  often  are  separated  by  long  intervals — the  deepening  of  the  jaundice 
after  the  paroxysms,  the  entire  apyrexia  in  the  intervals,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  general  nutrition.  The  time  element  also  is  important,  as  in 
some  of  these  cases  the  disease  has  lasted  for  several  years.  Finally,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  abscess  of  the  liver,  in  temperate  climates  at  least, 
is  invariably  secondary,  and  the  primary  source  must  be  carefully  sought 
)r,  either  in  dysentery,  slight  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  suppurating 
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hsemorrhoids,  nicer  of  the  stomach,  or  in  suppurative  diseases  of  other 
parts  of  the  body,  particularly  in  the  skull  or  in  the  bones. 

In  suspected  cases,  whether  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  not,  exploratory 
aspiration  may  be  performed  without  risk.  The  needle  may  be  entered  in 
the  anterior  aadllary  line  in  the  lowest  interspace,  or  in  the  seventh  inter- 
space in  the  mid-axillary  line,  or  over  the  centre  of  the  area  of  dulness 
behind.  The  patient  should  be  placed  under  ether,  for  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  several  deep  punctures.  It  is  not  well  to  use  too  small  an 
aspirator.  No  ill  effects  follow  this  procedure,  even  though  blood  may 
leak  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Extensive  suppuration  may  exist,  and  yet 
be  missed  in  the  aspiration,  particularly  when  the  branches  of  the  portal 
vein  are  distended  with  pus. 

Treatment. — Pyaemic  abscesses  and  suppurative  pylephlebitis  are  in- 
variably fatal.  Surgical  measures  are  not  justified  in  these  cases,  unless  an 
abscess  shows  signs  of  pointing  As  the  abscesses  associated  with  dysentery 
are  often  single,  they  afford  a  reasonable  hope  for  operation.  If,  however, 
the  patient  is  expectorating  the  pus,  if  the  general  condition  is  good  and 
the  hectic  fever  not  marked,  it  is  best  to  defer  operation,  as  many  of  these 
instances  recover  spontaneously.  The  large  single  abscesses  offer  the  best 
chance  for  operation. 

The  general  medical  treatment  of  the  cases  is  that  of  ordinary  septi- 
caemia.* 


VI.  NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  LIVER. 

These  may  be  cancer,  either  primary  or  secondary,  sarcoma,  or  an- 
gioma. 

Etiology. — Cancer  of  the  liver  is  third  in  order  of  frequency  of  in- 
ternal cancer.  It  is  rarely  primary,  usually  secondary  to  cancer  in  other 
organs.  It  is  a  disease  of  late  adult  life.  According  to  Leichtenstem, 
over  fifty  per  cent  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  fortieth  and  the  sixtieth 
years.  It  occasionally  occurs  in  children.  Women  are  attacked  less  fre- 
quently than  men.  It  is  stated  by  some  authors  that  secondary  cancer  is 
more  common  in  women,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cancer  of  the  uterus. 
Heredity  is  believed  to  liave  an  influence  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per 
cent. 

In  many  cases  trauma  is  an  antecedent,  and  cancer  of  the  bile-passages 
is  associated  in  many  cases  with  gall-stones.  Cancer  is  stated  to  be  less 
common  in  the  tropics.  Its  relative  proportion  to  other  diseases  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  among  the  first  three  thousand  patients  admit- 
ted to  the  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  there  were  seven  cases  of 
cancer  of  the  liver. 

*  For  general  rules  and  the  modem  surgical  treatment  of  the  condition,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Godlee*s  lectures,  British  Medical  Journal,  vol.  i,  1890. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  following  forms  of  new  growths  occur  in 
the  liver  and  have  a  clinical  importance : 

Cancer. — (1)  Primary  cancer^  of  which  three  forms  may  be  recog- 
nized.* 

{a)  The  massive  cancer^  which  causes  great  enlargement  and  on  section 
shows  a  uniform  mass  of  new  growth,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  organ.  It  is  grayish  white,  usually  not  softened,  and  is  abruptly  out- 
lined from  the  contiguous  liver  substance. 

(h)  Nodular  ca^icery  in  which  the  liver  is  occupied  by  nodular  masses, 
some  large,  some  small,  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Usu- 
ally in  one  region  there  is  a  larger,  perhaps  firmer,  older-looking  mass, 
which  indicates  the  primary  seat,  and  the  numerous  nodules  are  secondary 
to  it.  This  form  is  much  like  the  secondary  cancerous  involvement,  ex- 
cept that  it  seldom  reaches  a  large  size. 

(c)  The  third  is  the  remarkable  and  rare  variety,  cancer  with  cirrhosis^ 
which  forms  an  anatomical  picture  perfectly  unique  and  at  first  very 
puzzling.  The  liver  is  not  much  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  two 
and  a  half  or  three  kilogrammes.  The  surface  is  grayish  yellow,  studded 
over  with  nodular  yellowish  masses,  resembling  the  projections  in  an  ordi- 
nary cirrhotic  liver.  On  section  the  cancerous  nodules  are  seen  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  organ,  varying  in  diameter  from  three  to  ten  or 
more  millimetres  and  surrounded  with  fibrous  tissue. 

Histologically,  the  primary  cancers  are  epitheliomata — alveolar  and 
trabecular.  The  character  of  the  cells  varies  greatly.  Some  varieties  are 
polymorphous ;  others  small  polyhedral ;  and  others  again  contain  giant 
cells.  In  rare  instances,  as  in  one  described  by  Greenfield,  the  cells  are 
cylindrical.  The  trabecular  form  of  epithelioma  is  also  known  as  adenoma 
or  adeno-carcinoma. 

(2)  Secondary  Cancer. — The  organ  is  usually  enormously  enlarged, 
and  may  weigh  twenty  pounds  or  more.  The  cancerous  nodules  project 
beneath  the  capsule,  and  can  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the 
thin  abdominal  walls.  They  are  usually  disseminated  equally,  though  in 
rare  instiinces  they  may  be  confined  to  one  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the 
nodules  varies ;  in  some  cases  they  are  firm  and  hard  and  those  on  the 
surface  show  a  distinct  umbilication,  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  in  the  centre.  These  superficial  cancerous  masses  are  still  some- 
times spoken  of  Jis  "  Farre's  tubercles."  More  frequently  the  masses  are 
on  section  grayish  white  in  color,  or  haemorrhagic.  Rupture  of  blood- 
vessels is  not  uncommon  in  these  cases.  In  one  specimen  there  was  an 
enormous  clot  beneath  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  together  with  haemorrhage 
into  the  gall-bladder  and  into  the  peritonaeum.  The  secondary  cancer 
shows  the  same  structure  as  the  initial  lesion,  and  is  usually  either  an  alve- 
olar or  cylindrical  carcinoma.     Degeneration  is  common  in  these  second- 

*  Hanoi  and  Gilbert,  £tu(los  sur  les  Maladies  da  Foie,  Paris,  1888. 
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ary  growths ;  thus  the  hyaline  transformation  may  convert  large  areas  into 
a  dense,  dry,  grayish-yellow  mass.  Extensive  areas  of  fatty  degeneration 
may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not  uncommon,  and  hsemorrhages  are  frequent. 
Suppuration  sometimes  follows. 

(3)  Cancer  of  the  Bile- Passages, — Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  of  late,  and  both  Zenker  and  Musser  have  recently  published  ex- 
haustive papers  on  the  subject.  In  100  cases  collected  by  Musser  the 
large  proportion  (3  to  1)  were  in  females.  Jaundice  was  present  in  sixty- 
nine  per  cent,  and  in  about  the  same  percentage  there  was  a  tumor  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder.  Courvoisier  has  collected  100  cases,  of  which 
83  were  in  men  and  17  in  women.  The  association  of  cancer  of  the  bile- 
passages  with  calculi  has  long  been  recognized,  and  they  are  present  in  at 
least  seven  eighths  of  all  cases.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually 
involved  first.  The  process  may  extend  to  the  common  or  hepatic  ducts, 
and  invasion  of  the  contiguous  structures  is  common.  The  ducts  may  be 
affected  primarily. 

Sarooma. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been 
reported.  Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of 
lympho-sarcoma  and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio- 
sarcoma  or  the  smooth  or  striped  myoma. 

The  most  important  form  is  the  melano  sarcoma,  which  develops  in 
the  liver  secondarily  to  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely 
melano-sarcoma  develops  primarily  in  the  liver.  Of  the  reported  cases 
Hanot  excludes  all  but  one.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is 
either  uniformly  infiltrated  with  the  cancer,  which  gives  the  cut  surface 
the  appearance  of  dark  granite,  or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a 
deep  black  or  marbled  color.  There  are  usually  extensive  metastases,  and 
in  some  instances  every  organ  of  the  body  is  involved.  Nodules  of  melano- 
gftboma  of  the  skin  may  give  a  clew  to  the  diagnosis. 

Other  Forms  of  liver  Tumor. — One  of  the  commonest  tumors  in  the 
liver  is  the  angioma,  which  occurs  as  a  small,  reddish  body  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  vessels.  Occasionally  in 
children  angiomata  have  developed  and  produced  large  tumors. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver,  either  single,  which  are  not 
very  uncommon,  or  multiple,  when  they  usually  coexist  with  congenital 
cystic  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  primary  and  sec- 
ondary cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  evident, 
as  in  the  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a 
tumor  in  the  stomach,  which  can  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is 
associated  with  progressive  enlargement ;  but  there  are  cases  of  primary 
nodular  cancer,  and  in  the  cancer  with  cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be 
enlarged.  Gastric  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are 
frequent.  Progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  may  be  the  first  symp- 
toms.   Pain  or  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region 
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may  be  present,  but  enormous  enlargement  of  the  liver  may  occur  without 
the  slightest  pain.  Jaundice,  which  is  present  in  at  least  one  half  of  the 
cases,  is  usually  of  moderate  extent,  unless  the  common  duct  is  occluded. 
Ascites  is  rare,  except  in  the  form  of  cancer  with  cirrhosis,  in  which  the 
clinical  picture  is  that  of  the  atrophic  form.  Pressure  by  nodules  on  the 
portal  vein  or  extension  of  the  cancer  to  the  peritonaeum  may  also  induce 
ascites. 

Inspection  shows    the  abdomen  to  be  distended,  particularly  in  the 
upper  zone.     In  late  stages  of  the  disease,  when  emaciation  is  marked, 
the  cancerous  nodules  can  be  plainly  seen  beneath  the  skin,  and  in  rare 
instances  even  the  umbilications.     The  superficial  veins  are  enlarged.    On 
palpation  the  liver  is  felt,  a  hand's-breadth  or  more  below  the  costal  mai^n, 
descending  with  each  inspiration.    The  surface  is  usually  irregular,  and 
may  present  large  masses  or  smaller  nodular  bodies,  either  rounded  or 
with  central  depressions.     In  instances  of  diffuse  infiltration  the  liver  may 
be  greatly  enlarged  and  present  a  perfectly  smooth  surface.     The  growth 
is  progressive,  and  the  edge  of  the  liver  may  ultimately  extend  below  the 
level  of  the  navel.     Although  generally  uniform  and  producing  enlarge- 
ment of  the  whole  organ,  occasionally,  when  the  tumor  develops  from  the 
left  lobe,  it  may  form  a  solid  mass,  which  occupies  the  epigastric  region. 
By  percussion  the  outline  can  be  accurately  limited  and  the  progressive 
growth  of  tumor  estimated.     The  spleen  is  rarely  enlarged.    Pyrexia  is 
present  in  many  cases,  usually  a  continuous  fever,  ranging  from  100**  to 
102° ;  it  may  be  intermittent  with  rigors.     This  may  be  associated  with 
the  cancer  alone,  or,  as  in  one  of  my  cases,  with  suppuration.     (Edema  of 
the  feet,  from  anaemia,  usually  supervenes.     Cancer  of  the  liver  kills  in 
from  three  to  fifteen  months. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  easy  when  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged 
and  the  surface  nodular.  The  smoother  forms  of  diffuse  carcinoma  riBy 
at  first  be  mistaken  for  fatty  or  amyloid  liver,  but  the  presence  of  jaun- 
dice, the  rapid  enlargement,  and  the  more  marked  cachexia  will  usually 
suffice  to  differentiate  it.  Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  conditions  occur 
in  the  rare  ciises  of  enlarged  amyloid  liver  with  irregular  gummata.  The 
large  echinococcus  liver  may  present  a  striking  similarity  to  carcinoma, 
but  the  projecting  nodules  are  usually  softer,  the  disease  lasts  much  longer, 
and  the  cachexia  is  not  marked. 

Hypertrophic  cirrhosis  may  at  first  be  mistaken  for  carcinoma,  as  the 
jaundice  is  usually  deep  and  the  liver  very  large ;  but  the  absence  of  a 
marked  cachexia  and  wasting,  and  the  painless,  smooth  character  of  the 
enlargement  are  points  against  cancer.  When  in  doubt  in  these  cases, 
aspiration  may  be  safely  performed,  and  positive  indication  may  be  gained 
from  the  materials  so  obtained.  In  large,  rapidly  growing  secondary 
cancers  the  superficial  rounded  masses  may  almost  fluctuate  and  these 
soft  tumor-like  projections  may  cont^iin  blood.  The  form  of  cancer  with 
cirrhosis  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  atrophic  cirrhosis  itself.     Perhaps 
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the  wasting  is  more  extreme  and  more  rapid,  but  the  jaundice  and  the 
ascites  are  identical.  Melano-sarcoma  causes  great  enlargement  of  the 
organ.  There  are  frequently  symptoms  of  involvement  of  other  viscera, 
as  the  lungs,  kidneys,  or  spleen.  Secondary  tumors  may  develop  on  the 
Akin.  A  very  important  symptom,  not  present  in  all  cases,  is  mclanuria, 
the  passage  of  a  very  dark-colored  urine,  which  may,  however,  when  first 
Yoided,  be  quite  normal  in  color.  The  existence  of  a  melano-sarcoma  of 
the  eye,  or  the  history  of  blindness  in  one  eye,  with  subsequent  extirpa- 
tion, may  indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  the  hepatic  enlargement. 
The  secondary  tumors  may  develop  some  time  after  the  extirpation  of  the 
eye,  as  in  a  case  under  the  care  of  J.  C.  Wilson,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hos- 
pital, or,  as  in  a  case  under  Tyson  at  the  same  institution,  the  patient 
may  have  a  sarcoma  of  the  choroid  which  had  never  caused  any  symp- 
toms. Primary  cancer  of  the  gall-bladder  can  rarely  be  diagnosed.  It 
may  be  greatly  dilated  and  readily  palpable.  Occasionally  tumors  of  the 
kidney  or  a  tumor  of  the  transverse  colon  may  be  confounded  with  it. 

The  treatment  must  be  entirely  symptomatic — allaying  the  pain,  re- 
lieving the  gastric  disturbance,  and  meeting  other  symptoms  as  they  aris^. 


VII.  FATTY  LIVER. 

Two  different  forms  of  this  condition  are  recognized — the  fatty  infil- 
tration and  fatty  degeneration. 

Fatty  infiltration  occurs,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  normal  livers,  since 
the  cells  always  contain  minute  globules  of  oil. 

In  fatty  degeneration,  which  is  a  much  less  common  condition,  the 
protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  is  destroyed  and  the  fat  takes  its  place,  as 
seen  in  cases  of  malignant  jaundice  and  in  phosphorus  poisoning. 

Fatty  liver  occurs  under  the  following  conditions :  (a)  In  association 
with  general  obesity,  in  which  case  the  liver  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
store-houses  of  the  excessive  fat.  {b)  In  conditions  in  which  the  oxida- 
tion processes  are  interfered  with,  as  in  cachexia,  profound  ansemia,  and  in 
phthisis.  The  fatty  infiltration  of  the  liver  in  heavy  drinkers  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  excessive  demand  made  by  the  alcohol  upon  the  oxygen. 
(c)  Certain  poisons,  of  which  phosphorus  is  the  most  characteristic,  pro- 
duce an  intense  fatty  degeneration  with  necrosis  of  the  liver-cells.  The 
poison  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  whatever  its  nature,  acts  in  the  same  way. 

The  fattv  liver  is  uniformlv  increased  in  size.  The  edsre  mav  reach 
below  the  level  of  the  navel.  It  is  smooth,  looks  pale  and  bloodies^ ;  on 
section  it  is  dry,  and  renders  the  surface  of  the  knife  greasy.  The  organ 
may  weigh  many  pounds,  and  yet  the  specific  gravity  is  so  low  that  the 
entire  organ  floats  in  water. 

The  symptoms  of  fatty  liver  are  not  definite.  Jaundice  is  never  pres- 
ent; the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  bat  even  in  the  most  advanced  grades 
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the  bile  is  still  formed.  Signs  of  portal  obstraction  are  rare.  Hemor- 
rhoids are  not  very  infrequent  Altogether,  the  sjrmptoms  are  ill-defined, 
and  chiefly  those  of  the  disease  with  which  the  degeneration  is  associated. 
In  cases  of  great  obesity,  the  physical  examination  is  uncertain ;  but  in 
phthisis  and  cachectic  conditions,  the  organ  can  be  felt,  greatly  enlarged, 
smooth,  and  painless.  Fatty  livers  are  among  the  largest  met  with  at  the 
bedside. 


Vlll.  AMYLOID  LIVER. 

The  waxy,  lardaceous,  or  amyloid  liver  occurs  as  part  of  a  general 
degeneration,  associated  with  cachexias,  particularly  when  the  result  of 
long-standing  suppuration. 

In  practice,  it  is  found  oftenest  in  the  prolonged  suppuration  of  tuber- 
culous disease,  either  of  the  lungs  or  of  the  bones.  Next  in  order  of  fre- 
quency are  the  cases  associated  with  syphilis.  Here  there  may  be  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum,  with  which  it  is  often  connected,  or  chronic  disease  of 
the  bone,  or  it  may  be  present  when  there  are  no  suppurative  changes.  It 
is  found  occasionally  in  rickets,  in  prolonged  convalescence  from  the  infec- 
tious fevers,  and  in  the  cachexia  of  cancer. 

The  amyloid  organ  is  large,  and  may  attain  dimensions  equalled  only 
by  that  of  the  cancerous  organ.  Wilks  speaks  of  a  liver  weighing  four- 
teen pounds.  It  is  solid,  firm,  resistant,  on  section  ansemic,  and  has  a 
semitranslucent,  infiltrated  appearance.  Stained  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
iodine,  the  areas  infiltrated  with  the  amyloid  matter  assume  a  rich  mahog- 
any-brown color.  The  precise  nature  of  this  change  is  still  in  question. 
It  first  attacks  the  capillaries,  usually  of  the  median  zone  of  the  lobules, 
and  subsequently  tlie  interlobular  vessels  and  the  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  are  but  little  if  at  all  affected. 

There  are  no  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  condition.  Jaundice 
does  not  occur ;  the  stools  may  be  light-colored,  but  the  secretion  of  bile 
persists.  The  physical  examination  shows  the  organ  to  be  uniformly  en- 
larged and  painless,  the  surface  smooth,  the  edges  rounded,  and  the  con- 
sistence greatly  increased.  Sometimes  the  edge,  even  in  very  great  enlarge- 
ment, is  sharp  and  hard.  The  spleen  also  may  be  involved,  but  there  are 
no  evidences  of  portal  obstruction. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  is,  as  a  rule,  easy.  Progressive  and 
gi'cat  enlargement  in  connection  with  suppunition  of  long  standing  or 
with  s}T3hilis,  is  almost  always  of  this  nature.  In  rare  instances,  however, 
the  amyloid  liver  is  reduced  in  size. 

In  hnJccemia  the  liver  mav  attain  considerable  size  and  be  smooth  and 
uniform,  resembling,  on  physical  examination,  the  fatiy  organ.  The  blood 
condition  at  once  indicates  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 
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IX.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PANCREAS. 
I.  HiCMORRHAGE. 

Of  late  years  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  condition,  which 
may  prove  rapidly  fatal  and  has  important  medico-legal  bearings.  F.  W. 
Draper  *  has  reported  five  cases,  m  all  of  which  death  occurred  either  sud- 
denly or  after  a  veiy  short  illness.  The  symptoms  are  thus  briefly  sum- 
marized by  Prince : 

''  The  patient,  who  has  previously  been  perfectly  well,  is  suddenly  taken 
with  the  illness  which  terminates  his  life.  .  .  .  When  the  hsemoprhage 
occurs  the  patient  may  be  quietly  resting  or  pursuing  his  usual  occupa- 
tion. The  pain  which  ushers  in  the  attack  is  usually  very  severe,  and  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  steadily  increases  in  severity, 
is  sharp  or  perhaps  colicky  in  character.  It  is  almost  from  the  first  ac- 
companied by  nausea  and  vomiting ;  the  latter  becomes  frequent  and  ob- 
stinate, but  gives  no  relief.  The  patient  soon  becomes  anxious,  restless, 
and  depressed ;  he  tosses  about,  and  only  with  difficulty  can  be  restrained 
in  bed.  The  surface  is  cold,  and  the  forehead  is  covered  with  a  cold  sweat. 
The  pulse  is  weak,  rapid,  and  sooner  or  later  imperceptible.  The  abdo- 
men becomes  tender,  the  tenderness  being  located  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen  or  epigastrium.  Tympanites  is  sometimes  marked.  The  tem- 
perature in  most  cases  is  either  normal  or  below  normal.  The  bowels  are 
apt  to  be  constipated.  These  symptoms  continue  without  relief;  those 
which  are  most  striking  being  the  pain,  vomiting,  anxiousness,  restless- 
ness, and  the  state  of  collapse  into  which  the  patient  soon  falls.'' 

Post  mortem,  the  pancreas  is  found  uniformly  infiltrated  with  blood. 
Death,  as  Zenker  suggests,  is  probably  due  to  shock  through  the  solar 
plexus. 

There  are  cases  in  which  extensive  haemorrhage  occurs  into  the  mesen- 
tery, retroperitonaeum,  or  mesocolon.  In  a  patient  of  Bnien's,  at  the 
Philadelphia  Hospital,  who  had  for  some  days  obscure  abdominal  symp- 
toms, I  found  the  entire  mesentery  and  retroperitonaeum  infiltrated  with 
blood-clots.  There  was  no  disease  of  the  aorta  or  of  the  coeliac  branches 
or  of  the  mesenteric  vessels.  Isambard  Owen  has  reported  a  case  of  sud- 
den death  in  a  woman  aged  sixty-seven  from  haemorrhage  into  the  trans- 
verse mesocolon. 

*  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Phjrsicians,  vol.  L 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  following  forms  of  new  growths  occur  in 
the  liver  and  have  a  clinical  importance : 

Cancer. — (1)  Primary  cancer^  of  which  three  forms  may  be  recog- 
nized.* 

{a)  The  massive  cancer^  which  causes  great  enlargement  and  on  section 
shows  a  uniform  mass  of  new  growth,  which  occupies  a  large  portion  of 
the  organ.  It  is  grayish  white,  usually  not  softened,  and  is  abruptly  out- 
lined from  the  contiguous  liver  substance. 

{h)  Xodidar  cancer^  in  which  the  liver  is  occupied  by  nodular  masses, 
some  large,  some  small,  irregularly  scattered  throughout  the  organ.  Usu- 
ally in  one  region  there  is  a  larger,  perhaps  firmer,  older-looking  mass, 
which  indicates  the  primary  seat,  and  the  numerous  nodules  are  secondary 
to  it.  This  form  is  much  like  the  secondary  cancerous  inTolvement,  ex- 
cept that  it  seldom  reaches  a  large  size. 

(r)  The  third  is  the  remarkable  and  rare  variety,  cancer  with  eirrhosisy 
which  forms  an  anatomical  picture  perfectly  unique  and  at  first  very 
puzzling.  The  liver  is  not  much  enlarged,  rarely  weighing  more  than  two 
and  a  half  or  three  kilogrammes.  The  surface  is  grayish  yellow,  studded 
over  with  nodular  yellowish  masses,  resembling  the  projections  in  an  ordi- 
nary cirrhotic  liver.  On  section  the  cancerous  nodules  are  seen  scattered 
throughout  the  entire  organ,  varying  in  diameter  from  three  to  ten  or 
more  millimetres  and  surrounded  with  fibrous  tisBue. 

Histologically,  the  primary  cancers  are  epitheliomata — alveolar  and 
trabecular.  The  character  of  the  cells  varies  greatly.  Some  varieties  are 
polymorphous ;  others  small  polyhedral :  and  others  again  contain  giant 
cells.  In  rare  instances*  as  in  one  described  by  Greenfield,  the  cells  are 
cylindrical.  The  trabecular  form  of  epithelioma  is  also  known  as  adenoma 
or  aJen«>car':Lnoma. 

(*2)  SffCnU'ltiru  Cancer. — The  organ  is  usually  enormously  enlarged, 
and  may  weiirh  twenty  p.-unds  or  more.  The  cancerous  nodules  project 
beneath  the  capsule,  and  *.-an  be  felt  during  life  or  even  seen  through  the 
thin  aWomiiial  walls.  Th-ey  are  usually  dLsseminated  equally,  though  in 
rare  instan^-vs  thev  mav  r^r  confined  to  ^.-ne  lobe.  The  consistence  of  the 
n».H.iuk-s  vaHcs :  in  s<>me  cases  they  are  linn  and  hard  and  those  on  the 
surface  sh"W  a  distinct  uni'iilicati^'n.  due  to  the  shrinking  of  the  fibrous 
tissue  :n  the  centre.  These  surn^rticial  cancerous  masses  are  sdll  some- 
times  SI-*-  ken  of  as  ••  Farrir^s  rjc-ert?Its.*"  M-i-re  frei|uently  the  masses  are 
on  secti'  n  grayish  white  i-  ccI-.-r.  or  h;vni*jrrh;igic.  Rupture  of  blood- 
V ess*:' Is  is  !!•-■:  uncommon  in  rhcse  cases.  In  v^ne  st^ecimen  there  was  an 
tr:-»r'ji<  r.s  It  rt^neath  the  caLsuIe  of  the  liv-r.  together  with  hemorrhage 
::::«  the  ^ill-bla*iier  and  :n:o  :::e  peri:..n.fciini.  The  secondary  cancer 
s::.;ws  the  same  stm-jturv  i?  the  initial  lesi-  n.  and  i:?  n^uallv  either  an  alve- 
vl.ir    r  .  v!:::.:r:  III    •iir*  :.:::::a.     D»rC- n-riti-  n  is  •.vnim.'n  in  these  second- 

*  IlaZ'  c  ar.d  •-  .vtrr.  r!:^:».-?  ^iir  lt.'<  3Li.»ki:tr>  I'x  F.ie.  Par's.  I'^W. 
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ary  growths ;  thus  the  hyaline  transformation  may  convert  large  areas  into 
a  dense,  diy,  grayish-yellow  mass.  Extensive  areas  of  fatty  degeneration 
may  occur,  sclerosis  is  not  uncommon,  and  hsemorrhages  are  frequent. 
Suppuration  sometimes  follows. 

(3)  Cancer  of  the  Bile-Passages. — Much  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  of  late,  and  both  Zenker  and  Musser  have  recently  published  ex- 
haustive papers  on  the  subject.  In  100  cases  collected  by  Musser  the 
large  proportion  (3  to  1)  were  in  females.  Jaundice  was  present  in  sixty- 
nine  per  cent,  and  in  about  the  same  percentage  there  was  a  tumor  in  the 
region  of  the  gall-bladder.  Courvoisier  has  collected  100  cases,  of  which 
83  were  in  men  and  17  in  women.  The  association  of  cancer  of  the  bile- 
passages  with  calculi  has  long  been  recognized,  and  they  are  present  in  at 
least  seven  eighths  of  all  cases.  The  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder  is  usually 
involved  first.  The  process  may  extend  to  the  common  or  hepatic  ducts, 
and  invasion  of  the  contiguous  structures  is  common.  The  ducts  may  be 
affected  primarily. 

Sarooma. — Of  primary  sarcoma  of  the  liver  very  few  cases  have  been 
reported.  Secondary  sarcoma  is  more  frequent,  and  many  examples  of 
lympho-sarcoma  and  myxo-sarcoma  are  on  record,  less  frequently  glio- 
sarcoma  or  the  smooth  or  striped  myoma. 

The  most  important  form  is  the  melano  sarcoma,  which  develops  in 
the  liver  secondarily  to  sarcoma  of  the  eye  or  of  the  skin.  Very  rarely 
melano-sarcoma  develops  primarily  in  the  liver.  Of  the  reported  cases 
Hanot  excludes  all  but  one.  In  this  form  the  liver  is  greatly  enlarged,  is 
either  uniformly  infiltrated  with  the  cancer,  which  gives  the  cut  surface 
the  appearance  of  dark  granite,  or  there  are  large  nodular  masses  of  a 
deep  black  or  marbled  color.  There  are  usually  extensive  metastases,  and 
in  some  instances  every  organ  of  the  body  is  involved.  Nodules  of  melano- 
flttboma  of  the  skin  may  give  a  clew  to  the  diagnosis. 

Other  Forms  of  liver  Tumor. — One  of  the  commonest  tumors  in  the 
liver  is  the  angioma,  which  occurs  as  a  small,  reddish  body  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  consists  simply  of  a  series  of  dilated  vessels.  Occasionally  in 
children  angiomata  have  developed  and  produced  large  tumors. 

Cysts  are  occasionally  found  in  the  liver,  either  single,  which  are  not 
very  uncommon,  or  multiple,  when  they  usually  coexist  with  congenital 
cystic  kidneys. 

Symptoms. — It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  primary  and  sec- 
ondary cancer  of  the  liver  unless  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease  is  e\'ident, 
as  in  the  case  of  scirrhus  of  the  breast,  or  cancer  of  the  rectum,  or  of  a 
tumor  in  the  stomach,  which  can  be  felt.  As  a  rule,  cancer  of  the  liver  is 
associated  with  progressive  enlargement ;  but  there  are  cases  of  primary 
nodular  cancer,  and  in  the  cancer  with  cirrhosis  the  organ  may  not  be 
enlarged.  Gastric  disturbance,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and  vomiting  are 
frequent.  Progressive  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  may  be  the  first  symp- 
toms.   Pain  or  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondriac  region 


yfMjhoxi^  «iici  «*amt^iimH«  jrctBcrttQazL  There  k  izregnlar  ferer,  and  doth 
M««  V  f/r^'.tui*  jju  iJbitit  OT  four  -v^bfcikfi.  In  ixK«re  chronic  cases  there  is  ^erj 
^jjflt  f^tr  '^  '/zJr  '>j:rjWiJ<:»XiiLl  piij^>XTBm&.  The  disease  may  pereist  fcr 
w^k-kf  ijx'jiitix^  or  vr*^:^  for  k  Tear. 

Tm;  uymiAouik  «nr  iiid^fiuitie  aztd  t^  «»ditkni  could  scsircelj  be  tn«<ly 
4/ul  durifijf  iif'r.  T^uderxi-eae  t^xisie  in  the  epigastrium,  or  may  at  times 
titU^thfi  Vf  Xiui  k'ft  atid  \jf;  quite  sharply  localixed  over  the  ]M)sitioii  of  the 
\murjttiu^  t;ut  a  circuiUftCribed  tumor  is  nre.  Fat-necrosis  is  not  often 
UfHtui  |>'Mt  iii'/rU'in  in  these  cases. 

(r)  Otngrvnotu  Pinereatitia.— Fitz  has  collected  fifteen  cases.  The 
|Mti<frifa4  limy  Sat  <;/>nverU'd  inu>  a  dark,  skte-colored,  stinking  mass,  or  it 
tuny  liM  iKfftrly  tnvtt  in  the  omental  caTity,  attached  only  by  a  few  shreds  of 
fUirouH  ti44ij(*.  Oottiplete  sequestration  of  the  organ  is  not  nncommim. 
It  MMiy  \m  <ii»f;hiiix<^l  as  a  slough  from  the  bowels,  and  in  two  cases 
\\\  vt\\\i*.\\  tlii^  hi&pjMined  recovery  took  place.  As  a  rule,  acute  perito- 
MlU^t  ffillffWM,  I hi'rriorrhagic  pancreatitis  may  precede  or  be  associated 
wHli  it,  noiiMi  (M'fMirri  with  symptoms  of  collapse,  commonly  in  from  ten 
|i»  I  wotily  cifiyn.     DiHmfiiiinuted  fat-necrosis  is  usually  present. 


III.  CHRONIC  PANCREATITIS. 

1'Im«  %\v^m\  JM  \\\\\\\}t  tluin  normal,  the  interstitial  connective  tissue  is 
hiiHMt^tiit,  Miut  \\\\^\»  JM  inotv  or  less  change  in  the  secreting  structures.  A 
t«)iiM>iitl  in(<Miv«(  Inti4  UtMMt  arouMHl  lately  in  this  affection,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
HmmmIIn  iomul  \\\  diuK^tos.  Thorc  maybe  marked  pigmentary  changes; 
.<  j'lnnl.M  lomhhon  hos  Ihvu  found  in  the  liver.  Degeneration  of  the 
{.Lni.tiil  H  i^loiu«M)N  iM  ]>n\^M\i  in  those  oases.    The  sclerosis  may  be  associ- 


IV.  PANCREATIC  CYSTS. 

riu^'.^  ,'.xninu\r,l\  iwuli  fviMu  tbo  im]vu^tion  of  calculi;  either  biliary, 
l,»,li  m>:  Ai  \\w  s\\\b.\^  ,>:  \\w  *v:ur.v^:\  liui^T.  or  }>anoreatic,  within  the  dnct 
oi  WuM.tu^  r:^,  ivin.:vaJ\'  .\v\^T\':i.»v.s  vvn>i>t  usuallvof  carbonate  of 
l»M.,  ^;,.  -.v  .^^^v.x^.^v,  I'.ss  .N^V.A^v^  ^.^  i^s^s  fTom  the  literature.  Ob- 
M,,u....,  ,;  .*,  ,".,,  :  ;..,\  .i.s,^  T\s.;':  fr.^r.;  oiL^rricial  contraction  and 
,...  i«.,M,,-x  .  -.v.  :  ,;:-.v.^«,\'.-.\  ■.:!  V  i:'  \- -.  .\SA-^  vf  cTsts  of  the  pancreas 
!.M,  :»,«.  .  ,,^:.,s,,s.  "x  N,  .  '.  .'>  /:  ■. :'  sxtv/.: -r.-;?  are  tumor  in  the  epi- 
VI-.  ..  .N.»  ..^  .  ,.>  ..».  \  .,\...H.  ,^-.  s,v-.,  t..-';>i  '■  ^:^t^  oae,  When  lai^  it 
'.. .  ..,..,.,.;  ,*.,  ^'  X.  w*v;,  .  .?,;  .'sx-:>.  ,s:  .;  :r.  ?z?b  instances  the  diag- 
,.,.>.»  ,.^  .»    *.>»*.  V.  s   \  \\  \  :".;>.^.      Tbf  tumor  may  develop 

X    ,     ..  i\    v    .     ■,•   ■,    '.  -    -'^       '■   v.i.s:  '  ^■;''&rs^     111  s-."*me  instances 

«,.,   t  ,  ...        ...  ,^,.  ^   ..  \,  X.  \   V  ,   .;.  ^  ;,  V  v^vkN     PaiL  is  nol  necea- 
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earily  present.    Fatty  diarrhoea  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the  eases.    The 
stools  may  be  clay-colored,  copious,  and  putrescent. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  must  be  extremely  difficult,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  7  of  the  18  cases.  Aspiration  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  This  has  varied  considerably,  but 
most  frequently  has  been  brownish  or  chocolate-colored.  In  only  6  of  the 
17  cases  in  which  the  nature  is  mentioned  was  the  fluid  of  a  clear  serous 
character. 

V.  CANCER. 

This  is  usually  scirrhus,  and  may  be  primary  or  secondary.  It  is  not 
common,  as  may  be  judged  by  the  analysis  by  Segre,  who  found  in  11,492 
autopsies  only  132  tumors  of  the  pancreas,  127  of  which  were  carcinomata, 
2  sarcomata,  2  cysts,  and  1  syphiloma.  In  only  12  of  the  cases  of  carcino- 
ma was  the  disease  limited  to  the  gland.  The  head  is  commonly  affected, 
and  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  this  part  or  extend  to  it  from  the  stom- 
ach or  intestines. 

The  symptoms  are  variable,  and  a  diagnosis  is  not  often  possible. 
There  may  be  stearrhoea,  though  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  fatty  diar- 
rhoea is  not  invariably  associate  with  disease  of  the  pancreas.  Clay-col- 
ored, greasy,  and  loose  stools  may  be  present,  with  undigested  food,  as 
noted  by  T.  J.  Walker  as  a  symptom  of  obstruction  of  the  pancreatic 
duct.  Diabetes  may  coexist.  Although  the  head  of  the  pancreas  can  be 
felt  in  very  thin  persons,  the  tumor  masses  can  rarely  be  palpated.  In 
the  analysis  of  137  cases  by  Da  Costa,  in  only  13  was  the  tumor  recognized 
by  palpation.  The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  internal  carcinoma. 
Progressive  emaciation,  loss  of  strength,  and  dyspepsia  are  present.  There 
is  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  sometimes  paroxysmal.  When  the  head  of  the 
pancreas  is  involved  jaundice  is  almost  invariably  present. 

The  disease  can  scarcely  ever  be  distinguished  from  cancer  in  the 
pyloric  zone  with  involvement  of  the  glands  in  the  hilus  of  the  liver.  The 
movable  character  of  the  pyloric  tumor  and  the  absence  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  tho  vomit  are  valuable  points.  Tumor  of  the  transverse 
colon  is  more  superficial  and  movable,  is  often  associated  with  temporary 
obstruction,  and  there  may  be  haemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  In  a  case 
with  progressive  emaciation,  epigastric  pain,  and  deep-seated,  immobile 
tumor,  with  the  presence  of  fatty  and  greasy  stools  and  the  gradual  devel- 
opment of  jaundice,  the  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  pancreas  is  probable. 

As  the  wasting  proceeds  the  aortic  pulsation  is  transmitted  with  great 
force  through  the  pancreas  and  transverse  colon,  and  when  a  tumor  is 
present  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  may  be  made ;  but  in  the  latter  the 
sac  has  not  an  up-and-down  jerking  pulsation,  but  is  distensile.  In  doubt- 
ful tumors  in  this  region  the  examination  should  also  be  made  in  the  knee- 
elbow  position. 
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Of  other  new  growths  in  the  pancreas,  tabercle  may  be  mentioned  ai 
a  rare  occurrence ;  a  few  cases  of  syphiloma  have  been  described. 

The  treatment  of  new  growths  in  the  pancreas  is  entirely  symptomatic 


X.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERITONAEUM. 

1.  ACUTE  GENERAL  PERITONITIS. 

Definition. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum. 
Etiology. — The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

(a)  Primary,  Idiopathic  Peritonitis, — Considering  how  frequently  the 
pleura  and  pericardium  are  primarily  inflamed  the  rarity  of  idiopathic 
inflammation  of  the  peritonaeum  is  somewhat  remarkable.  It  may  follow 
cold  or  exposure  and  is  then  known  as  rheumatic  peritonitis.  No  instance 
of  the  kind  has  come  under  my  notice.  Occasionally  in  Bright^s  disease 
acute  peritonitis  develops  as  a  terminal  event. 

(b)  Secondary  Peritonitis  is  due  to  extension  of  inflammation  from,  or 
perforation  of  one  of  the  organs  covered  by  the  peritonaeum.  Peritonitis 
from  extension  may  follow  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  intestines, 
extensive  ulceration  in  these  parts,  cancer,  acute  suppurative  inflammations 
of  tlie  spleen,  liver,  pancreas,  retroperitoneal  tissues,  and  the  pelvic  riscera. 

Perforative  peritonitis  is  the  most  common,  following  external  wounds, 
perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  perforation  of  the  gall- 
bladder, abscess  of  the  liver,  spleen,  or  kidneys.  Two  important  causes 
are  appendicitis  and  suppunvting  inflammation  about  the  Fallopian  tubes 
and  ovaries.  There  are  instances  in  which  peritonitis  has  followed  rupture 
of  an  apparently  normal  Graafian  follicle. 

The  peritonitis  of  septicaemia  and  pyaemia  is  almost  invariably  the  re- 
sult of  a  local  process.  An  exceedingly  acute  form  of  peritonitis  may  bo 
caused  by  the  development  of  tubercles  on  the  membrane. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  recent  cases,  on  opening  the  abdomen  the 
intestinal  coils  are  distended  and  glued  together  by  lymph,  and  the  peri- 
tonaeum presents  a  patchy,  sometimes  a  uniform  injection.  The  exuda- 
tion may  be :  (a)  Fibrinous,  with  little  or  no  fluid,  except  a  few  pockets 
of  clear  serum  between  the  coils,  (b)  Sero-fibrinous.  The  coils  are  cov- 
ered with  lymph,  and  there  is  in  addition  a  large  amount  of  a  yellowisli, 
sero-fibrinous  fluid.  In  instances  in  which  the  stomach  or  intestine  is 
perforated  this  may  be  mixed  with  food  or  faeces,  {c)  Purulent,  in  which 
the  exudate  is  either  thin  and  greenish  yellow  in  color,  or  opaque  white 
and  creamy,  (d)  Putrid.  Occasionally  in  puerperal  and  perforative  peri- 
tonitis, particularly  when  the  latter  has  been  caused  by  cancer,  the  exudate 
is  thin,  grayish  green  in  color,  and  has  a  gangrenous  odor,  (e)  Haemor- 
rhagic.    This  is  sometimes  found  as  an  admixture  in  cases  of  acute  peri- 
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toDitis  following  wounds,  and  occurs  in  the  cancerous  and  tuberculous 
forms. 

The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  half  a  litre  to  twenty  or  thirty 
litres.  There  are  probably  essential  differences  between  the  yarious  kinds 
of  peritonitis,  and  bacteriology  is  beginning  to  give  us  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  point.  Of  the  species  of  micro-organisms  which  have  been 
found  in  peritoneal  exudates,  the  pyogenic  micrococci  and  the  bacterium 
coll  commune  are  the  most  common,  sometimes  one  species,  often  several 
species  being  found  in  the  same  case.  The  streptococcus  pyogenes  is  by 
far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  This  species,  and 
still  oftener  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  or  albus^  are  found  in 
peritonitis  consecutive  to  laparotomy.  The  bacterium  coli  commune^  usu- 
ally combined  with  other  bacteria,  is  met  with  especially  in  peritonitis 
secondary  to  intestinal  perforation.  The  diplococcus  pnetimonice  has  been 
found  several  times  in  peritoneal  exudates.  The  ammba  coli  occurred  in 
numbers  in  the  thin  fibrinous  effusion  in  one  of  our  cases  of  amoebic 
dysentery. 

SymptoniB. — In  the  perforative  and  septic  cases  the  onset  is  marked 
by  chilly  feelings  or  an  actual  rigor  with  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen.  In 
typhoid  fever,  when  the  sensorium  is  benumbed,  the  onset  may  not  be 
noticed.  The  pain  is  general  and  is  usually  intense  and  aggravated  by 
movements  and  pressure.  A  position  is  taken  which  relieves  the  tension 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  so  that  the  patient  lies  on  the  back  with  the 
thighs  drawn  up  and  the  shoulders  elevated.  The  greatest  pain  is  usually 
below  the  umbilicus,  but  in  peritonitis  from  perforation  of  the  stomach 
pain  may  be  referred  to  the  back,  the  chest,  or  the  shoulder.  The  respira- 
tion is  superficial — costal  in  type — as  it  is  painful  to  use  the  diaphragm. 
For  the  same  reason  the  action  of  coughing  is  restrained,  and  even  the 
movements  necessary  for  talking  are  limited.  In  this  early  stage  the  sensi- 
tiveness may  be  great  and  the  abdominal  muscles  are  often  rigidly  con- 
tracted. If  the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest  the  pain  may  be  very  slight,  and 
there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  not  at  all  marked,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
absent. 

The  abdomen  gradually  becomes  distended  and  tense  and  is  tympanitic 
on  percussion.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  small,  and  hard,  and  often  has  a  peculiar 
wiry  quality.  It  ranges  from  110  to  150.  The  temperature  may  rise  rap- 
idly after  the  chill  and  reach  104"*  or  105°,  but  the  subsequent  elevation  ii 
moderate.  The  tongue  at  first  is  white  and  moist,  but  subsequently  be- 
comes dry  and  often  red  and  fissured.  Vomiting  is  an  early  and  promi- 
nent feature  and  causes  great  pain.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  are  first 
ejocted,  then  yellowish  and  bile-stained  fluid,  and  finally  a  greenish  and, 
in  rare  instances,  a  brownish-black  liquid  with  slight  faecal  odor.  The 
bowels  may  be  loose  at  the  onset  and  then  constipation  follows.  Frequent 
micturition  may  be  present,  less  often  retention.  The  urine  is  usually 
scanty  and  high-colored,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  indican. 
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II.  ACUTE  PANCREATITIS. 

(a)  Acute  Hffimorrhagio  Pancreatitis. — The  admirable  studies  of  Fitz* 
have  crystallized  our  knowledge  on  this  subject,  and  brought  the  af[ection 
within  the  scope  of  the  diagnostician.  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  m 
persons  over  thirty.  Many  of  the  patients  had  been  addicted  to  alcohol, 
and  many  had  suffered  from  attacks  of  indigestion,  occasionally  with  8e?ere 
pains  and  vomiting. 

Morbid  Anatomy, — The  pancreas  is  found  enlarged,  and  the  interlobu- 
lar tissue  infiltrated  with  blood,  and  perhaps  with  clots.  In  some  instances 
the  contiguous  tissues  may  also  be  hemorrhagic,  and  the  whole  may  form 
a  large,  firm  mass,  situated  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  root  of  the  mesentery,  the  mesocolon,  and  the  omentum 
may  also  show  hsemorrhages ;  the  other  organs  may  be  practically  normal. 
In  some  instances  there  can  be  seen  about  the  lobules  areas  of  opaque 
white  tissue,  and  upon  the  omentum  and  mesentery  similar  opaque,  white 
specks,  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently  as  the  fatty  necrosis  of 
Balscr.  In  spots  the  gland-cells  may  also  be  found  necrotic,  while  there 
may  be  eases  showing  a  marked  increase  in  the  fibrous  tissue. 

The  symptoms  of  this  condition  are  remarkable.  The  attack  sets  in 
with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  usually  in  the  upper  zone,  but  in  some 
instances  it  is  general.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  and  usually  con- 
stipation. Tympanitic  distention  of  the  abdomen  is  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Fever  may  be  present,  but  is  an  inconstant  symptom.  There  may  be  early 
delirinm.  Collapse  symptoms  supervene,  and  death  occurs  usually  from  the 
8txx>nd  to  the  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier.  The  swelling  and  infiltration  in 
the  n^jriou  of  tlio  pancreas  necessarily  involve  the  coeliac  plexus,  and  the 
stn^tohiug  of  the  nerves  may  account  for  the  agonizing  pain  and  the  sud- 
den oollupso.  In  a  cj\se  which  I  have  reported  the  semilunar  ganglia 
were  swollen,  the  nerve-oells  indistinct,  and  there  was  an  interstitial  infil- 
tration of  round  cells.  The  Pacinian  corpuscles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  jvjinoroas  wore  enormously  swollen  and  (edematous. 

A  itiagnoais  of  intestinal  ol^tnietion  or  of  acute  perforative  peritonitis 
is  usually  nuulo.  A  cornvt  diagnosis  was  made  in  one  case  by  Fitz,  and 
the  pi^ssibility  of  the  presence  of  this  condition  must  be  considered  in  all 
aWoniinal  castas  which  come  on  suddenly  with  intense  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  vomiting,  and  distention  of  the  abdomen.  Perforation  of 
a  jH^ptio  uKvr  or  jn^f oration  from  gall-stones  might  produce  simikr 
symptoms*  but  the  previous  history  would  give  important  indications.  In 
the  oas^»  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  made  by  Fitz,  the  patient  was  sud- 
denly s^urtnl  with  severe  |>ain  in  the  epigastrium,  followed  by  vomiting 
and  prvxst ration.  The  aUlomen  was  distondevl.  temperature  slightly  ele- 
vated, auvl  the  Ivwels  were  const ijvittxl.     The  diagnogiis  lay  between  ob- 
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stmction,  perforatiye  peritonitis,  and  acute  pancreatitis.  Laparotomy  was 
performed,  but  no  obstmction  found.  The  autopsy  showed  acute  haBmor- 
rhagic  pancreatitis. 

The  cases  are  stated  to  be  uniformly  fatal,  but  recovery  may  occur,  as 
shown  by  a  case  which  was  admitted  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 
Symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  had  persisted  for  three  or  four 
days,  the  abdomen  was  distended,  tender,  and  very  painful.  I  saw  the 
patient  on  admission,  concurred  in  the  diagnosis  of  probable  obstruction, 
and,  as  the  condition  was  serious,  ordered  him  to  be  transferred  at  once  to 
the  operating-room.  The  coils  were  distended  and  injected,  and  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  contained  a  small  amount  of  bloody  serum.  No  obstruction 
was  found,  but  in  the  region  of  the  pancreas  and  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery there  was  a  dense,  thick,  indurated  mass  and  there  were  areas  of  fat- 
necrosis  in  both  mesentery  and  omentum.     The  patient  recovered. 

The  literature  of  the  past  few  years  shows  that  this  affection  is  much 
more  frequent  than  has  been  supposed.  It  has  a  very  important  clinical 
and  medico-legal  bearing. 

A  point  of  interest  is  the  relation  of  the  fat-necrosis  to  pancreatic 
disease.  The  areas  are  found  in  the  interlobular  pancreatic  tissue,  in  the 
mesentery,  in  the  omentum,  and  in  the  abdominal  fatty  tissue  generally. 
In  the  pancreas  the  lobules  are  seen  to  be  separated  by  a  dead-white 
necrotic  tissue,  which  gives  a  remarkable  appearance  to  the  section.  In 
the  abdominal  fat  the  areas  are  usually  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head ;  they 
at  once  attract  attention,  and  may  be  mistaken,  on  superficial  examina- 
tion, for  miliary  tubercles  or  neoplasms.  They  may  be  larger ;  instances 
have  been  reported  in  which  they  were  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  section 
they  have  a  soft,  tallowy  consistence.  Langerhans  has  shown  that  this 
substance  is  a  combination  of  lime  with  certain  fatty  acids.  They  may  be 
crusted  with  lime,  and  in  a  man,  aged  eighty,  who  died  of  Bright's  disease, 
I  found  the  lobules  of  the  pancreas  entirely  isolated  by  areas  of  fatty  ne- 
crosis with  extensive  deposition  of  lime  salts.  There  is  no  necessary  etiolog- 
ical relation  between  disease  of  the  pancreas  and  disseminated  fatty  necro- 
sis of  the  abdomen.  Cases  have  been  found  accidentally  in  laparotomy  for 
ovarian  tumor  and  in  instances  in  which  the  pancreas  has  been  normal. 
They  may  be  found  in  thin  persons.  The  bacterium  coli  commune  was  * 
present  in  two  cases,  with  diphtheritic  colitis,  examined  by  Welch. 

(b)  Suppurative  Pancreatitis. — Of  twenty-two  cases  analyzed  by  Fitz, 
the  majority  occurred  in  adults  under  forty  years  of  age ;  seventeen  were 
males.  Anatomically,  there  may  be  a  diffuse  suppuration  throughout  the 
organ,  which  is  studded  with  small  abscesses.  In  other  instances  the 
abscess  cavity  is  large  and  the  pancreas  is  converted  into  an  irregular 
cyst  filled  with  creamy  pus.  In  more  chronic  cases  the  abscess  may  be 
circumscribed  and  the  contents  cheesy.  Communications  sometimes  oc- 
cur with  the  duodenum,  or  the  abscess  may  burst  into  the  peritonaeum. 
Although  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  it  begins  with  epigastric  pain. 
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II.  PERITONITIS  IN  INFANTS. 

• 

Peritonitis  may  occur  in  the  f CBtus  as  a  consequence  of  sypbilis,  and 
may  lead  to  constriction  of  the  bowel  by  fibrous  adhesions. 

In  the  new-bom  a  septic  peritonitis  may  extend  from  an  inflamed  cord. 
Distention  of  the  abdomen,  slight  swelling  and  redness  about  the  cord,  and 
not  infrequently  jaundice  are  present.  It  is  an  uncommon  event,  and 
existed  in  only  four  of  fifty-one  infants  dying  of  inflammation  of  the  cord 
and  septicaemia  (Runge). 

During  childhood  peritonitis  develops  from  causes  similar  to  those  af- 
fecting the  arlult.  Perforative  appendicitis  is  common.  Peritonitis  fol- 
lowing blows  or  kicks  on  the  abdomen  occurs  more  frequently  at  this 
period.  In  boys  injury  while  playing  foot-ball  may  be  followed  by  diffuse 
peritonitis.  A  rare  cause  in  children  is  extension  through  the  diaphragm 
from  an  empyema.  There  are  on  record  instances  of  peritonitis  occurring 
in  several  children  at  the  same  school,  and  it  has  been  attributed  to  sewer- 
gas  poisoning.  It  was  in  investigating  an  epidemic  of  this  kind  at  the 
Wandworth  school,  in  London,  that  Anstie  received  the  post-mortem 
wound  of  which  he  died. 


III.  LOCALIZED  PERITONITIS. 

The  inflammation  may  be  confined  to  the  lesser  peritonsBum,  particu- 
larly in  cases  of  perforation  of  the  stomach.  A  large  air-containing  abscess 
may  form  beneath  the  diaphragm,  inducing  the  condition  known  as  pyo- 
pneumothorax subphrenicus.  More  frequent  is  the  circumscribed  perito- 
nitis due  to  inflammation  of  the  appendix.  If  the  vermiform  process  is 
free,  adhesions  take  place  which  circumscribe  the  process.  The  most 
common  situation  is  a  localized  abscess  upon  the  psoas  muscle,  bounded 
by  the  caecum  on  the  right  and  the  terminal  portion  of  the  ileum  and  its 
mesentery  in  front  and  on  the  left.  The  limitation  may  be  complete,  and 
post-mortem  observation  shows  that  healing  follows  in  a  Urge  number  of 
such  cases.  In  other  instances  the  localized  peritonitis  is  more  extensive 
and  a  large  abscess  cavity  is  gradually  formed  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
which  may  still  be  intraperitoneal,  though  shut  off  from  the  general  sac. 
A  more  frequent  cause  of  local  peritonitis  is  inflammation  about  the  uterus 
and  Fallopian  tubes,  and  here  the  primary  disease  is  usually  puerperal  or 
gonorrhoeal,  less  frequently  tuberculous.  The  fimbriae  become  adherent 
and  closely  matted  to  the  ovary,  and  there  is  gradually  produced  a  condi- 
tion of  thickening  and  matting  of  the  parts  in  which  the  individual  organs 
are  scarcely  recognizable.  An  acute  process  extending  from  this  may  in- 
volve only  the  pelvic  membranes,  being  shut  off  from  the  general  peri- 
tonaeum by  adhesions  of  the  coils  of  the  intestines. 
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IV.  CHRONIC  PERITONITIS. 

The  following  yarieties  may  be  recognized :  (a)  Local  adhesive  perito- 
llitis,  a  very  common  condition,  which  occurs  particularly  about  the  spleen, 
forming  adhesions  between  the  capsule  and  the  diaphragm,  about  the  liver, 
less  frequently  about  the  intestines  and  mesentery.  Points  of  thickening 
or  puckering  on  the  peritonaeum  occur  sometimes  with  union  of  the  coils 
or  fibrous  bands.  In  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  condition  is  met  acci- 
dentally post  mortem.  Two  sets  of  symptoms  may,  however,  be  caused 
by  these  adhesions.  When  a  fibrous  band  is  attached  in  such  a  way  as 
to  form  a  loop  or  snare,  a  coil  of  intestine  may  pass  through  it.  Thus, 
of  the  295  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  analyzed  by  Fitz,  63  were  due  to 
this  cause.  The  second  group  is  less  serious  and  comprises  cases  with 
persistent  abdominal  pain  of  a  colicky  character,  sometimes  rendering  life 
miserable.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully  operated  upon 
by  Homans  and  H.  A.  Kelly. 

(b)  Diffuse  Adhesive  Peritonitis. — This  is  a  consequence  of  an  acute 
inflammation,  either  simple  or  tuberculous.  The  peritonaeum  is  obliter- 
ated. On  cutting  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the  coils  of  intestines  are 
uniformly  matted  together  and  can  neither  be  separated  from  each  other 
nor  can  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  be  distinguished.  There  may  be 
thickening  of  the  layers,  and  the  liver  and  spleen  are  usually  involved  in 
the  adhesions. 

(c)  Proliferative  Peritonitis. — Apart  from  cancer  and  tubercle,  which 
produce  typical  lesions  of  chronic  peritonitis,  the  most  characteristic 
form  is  that  which  may  be  described  under  this  heading.  The  essential 
anatomical  feature  is  great  thickening  of  the  peritoneal  layers,  usually 
without  much  adhesion.  The  cases  are  sometimes  found  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  stomach.  In  one  instance  I  found  it  in  connection  with  a  cirrhotic 
condition  of  the  caecum  and  the  first  part  of  the  colon.  In  the  inspection 
of  a  case  of  this  kind  there  is  usually  moderate  effusion,  more  rarely  exten- 
sive ascites.  The  peritonaeum  is  opaque-white  in  color,  and  everywhere 
thickened,  often  in  patches.  The  omentum  is  usually  rolled  and  forms  a 
thickened  mass  transversely  placed  between  the  stomach  and  the  colon. 
The  peritonaeum  over  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  mesentery  is  sometimes 
greatly  thickened.  The  liver  and  spleen  may  simply  be  adherent,  or  there 
is  a  condition  of  chronic  perihepatitis  or  perisplenitis,  so  that  a  layer  of 
firm,  almost  gristly  connective  tissue  of  from  one  fourth  to  half  an  inch 
in  thickness  encircles  these  organs.  Usually  the  volume  of  the  liver  is  in 
consequence  greatly  reduced.  The  gastro-hepatic  omentum  may  be  con- 
stricted by  this  new  growth  and  the  calibre  of  the  portal  vein  much  nar- 
rowed. A  serous  effusion  may  be  present.  On  account  of  the  adhesions 
which  form,  the  peritonaeum  may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  different 
sacs,  as  is  more  fully  described  under  the  tuberculous  peritonitis.  In  these 
cases  the  intestines  are  usually  free,  though  the  mesentery  is  greatly 
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shortened.  There  are  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  in  which  the  mes- 
entery is  so  shortened  by  this  proliferative  change  that  the  intestines  form 
a  ball  not  larger  than  a  cocoa-nut  situated  in  the  middle  line,  and  after  re- 
moval of  the  exudation  can  be  felt  as  a  solid  tumor.  The  intestinal  wail 
is  greatly  thickened  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ileum  is  thrown 
into  folds  like  the  valvulae  conniventes.  This  proliferative  peritonitis  is 
found  frequently  in  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism. 

In  all  forms  of  chronic  peritonitis  a  friction  may  be  felt  usually  in  the 
upper  zone  of  the  abdomen. 

In  some  instances  of  chronic  peritonitis  the  membrane  presents  numer- 
ous nodular  thickenings,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  tubercles.  They 
may  be  scattered  in  numbers  on  the  membranes,  and  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult,  without  the  most  careful  microscopical  examination,  to  deter- 
mine their  nature.  J.  F.  Payne  has  described  a  case  of  this  sort  associ- 
ated with  disseminating  growths  throughout  the  liver  which  were  not 
cancerous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  of  the  cases  of  tuberculoiu 
peritonitis  cured  by  operation  have  been  of  this  nature,  but  histological 
examination  would,  as  a  rule,  readily  determine  between  the  conditions. 
Miura,  in  Japan,  has  reported  a  case  in  which  these  nodules  contained  the 
ova  of  a  parasite. 

(d)  Chronic  HsBmorrhagic  Peritonitis, — Blood-stained  effusions  in  the 
peritonflBum  occur  particularly  in  cancerous  and  tuberculous  disease.  There 
is  a  form  of  chronic  inflammation  analogous  to  the  haemorrhagic  pachymen- 
ingitis of  the  brain.  It  was  described  first  by  Virchow,  and  Is  localized 
most  commonly  in  the  pelvis.  Layers  of  new  connective  tissue  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  peritonaeum  with  large  wide  vessels  from  which  haemor- 
rhage occurs.  This  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  with  the  formation  of 
regular  layers  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion.  It  is  rarely  diffuse,  more  com- 
monly circumscribed. 


V.  NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  PERITON>EUM. 

(a)  Tuberculous  Peritonitis. — This  has  already  been  considered. 

{b)  Cancer  of  the  Peritonasum. — Although  as  a  rule  secondary  to  dis- 
ease of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  pelvic  organs,  cases  of  primary  cancer  are 
occiisionally  found.  Secondary  malignant  peritonitis  occurs  in  connection 
with  all  forms  of  cancer.  It  is  usually  characterized  by  a  number  of 
round  tumors  scattered  over  the  entire  peritonaeum,  sometimes  small  and 
miliary,  at  otliers  large  and  nodular,  with  puckered  centres.  The  disease 
most  commonly  starts  from  the  stomacli  or  the  ovaries.  The  omentum  is 
indurated,  and,  iis  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  forms  a  mass  which  li^ 
transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Primary  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  peritonanim  is  extremely  rare.  Colloid  has  occurred, 
forming  enormous  masses,  which  in  one  case  weighed  over  one  hundred 
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pounds.  Cancer  of  this  membrane  spreads,  either  by  the  detachment  of 
small  particles  which  are  carried  in  the  lymph  currents  and  by  the  move- 
ments to  distant  parts,  or  by  contact  of  opposing  surfaces.  It  occurs  more 
frequently  in  women  than  in  men,  and  more  commonly  at  the  later  period 
of  life. 

The  diagyiosis  of  cancer  of  the  peritonaeum  is  easy  with  a  history 
of  a  local  malignant  disease;  as  when  it  occurs  with  ovarian  tumor  or 
with  cancer  of  the  pylorus.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  of 
a  primary  lesion  the  diagnosis  may  be  doubtful.  The  clinical  picture  is 
usually  that  of  chronic  ascites  with  progressive  emaciation.  There  may 
be  no  fever.  If  there  is  much  effusion  nothing  definite  can  be  felt  on  ex- 
amination. After  tapping,  irregular  nodules  or  the  curled  omentum  may 
be  felt  lying  transversely  across  the  upper  portion  of  the  abdomen.  Un- 
fortunately, this  tumor  upon  which  so  much  stress  is  laid  occurs  as  fre- 
quently in  tuberculous  peritonitis  and  may  be  present  in  a  typical  manner 
in  chronic  proliferative  form,  so  that  in  itself  it  has  no  special  diagnostic 
value.  Multiple  nodules,  if  large,  indicate  cancer,  particularly  in  persons 
above  middle  life.  Nodular  tuberculous  peritonitis  is  most  frequent  in 
children.  The  presence  about  the  navel  of  secondary  nodules  and  indu- 
rated masses  is  more  common  in  cancer.  Inflammation,  suppuration,  and 
the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  navel  rarely  occur  except  in  tuberculous 
disease.  Considerable  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands  may  be  present 
in  cancer.  The  nature  of  the  fluid  in  cancer  and  in  tubercle  may  be  much 
alike.  It  may  be  haemorrhagic  in  both ;  more  often  in  the  latter.  The 
histological  examination  in  cancer  may  show  large  multinuclear  cells  or 
groups  of  cells — the  sprouting  cell-groups  of  Foulis — which  are  extremely 
suggestive.  The  colloid  cancer  may  produce  a  totally  different  picture^ 
instead  of  ascitic  fluid,  the  abdomen  is  occupied  by  the  semi-solid  gelati- 
nous substance,  and  is  firm,  not  fluctuating. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  instances  of  echinococci  in  the  peritonseum  which 
may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  I  have  reported  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
which  the  enlarged  liver  and  the  innumerable  nodular  masses  in  the  peri- 
tonaeum naturally  led  to  this  diagnosis. 


VI.  ASCITES  (Hydro-peritoruBum), 

Definition. — The  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity. 

Etiology. — (1)  Local  Causes. — {a)  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  peri- 
tonaeum, either  simple,  cancerous,  or  tuberculous,  (b)  Portal  obstruction 
in  the  terminal  branches  within  the  liver,  as  in  cirrhosis,  or  by  compression 
of  the  vein  in  the  gastro-hepatic  omentum,  either  by  proliferative  perito- 
nitis, by  new  growths,  or  by  aneurism,  (c)  Tumors  of  the  abdomen.  The 
solid  growths  of  the  ovaries  may  cause  considerable  ascites,  which  may 
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completely  mask  the  trae  condition.    The  enlarged  spleen  in  leukemiii 
less  commonly  in  malaria,  may  be  associated  with  recurring  ascites. 

(2)  General  Caases. — The  ascites  is  part  of  a  general  dropsy^  the  re- 
sult of  mechanical  effects,  as  in  heart-disease,  chronic  emphysema,  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  In  cardiac  lesions  the  effusion  is  sometimes  con- 
fined to  the  peritonsBum,  in  which  case  it  is  due  to  secondary  changes  in 
the  liver,  or  it  has  been  suggested  to  be  connected  with  a  failure  of  the 
suction  action  of  this  organ,  by  which  the  peritonaeum  is  kept  dry.  Ascites 
occurs  also  in  the  dropsy  of  Bright's  disease,  and  in  hydraemic  states  of 
the  blood. 

Ssrxnptoms. — A  gradual  uniform  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is  the 
characteristic  symptom  of  ascites.  The  physical  signs  are  usually  distinct- 
ive, (a)  Ifispeciion, — ^According  to  the  amount  of  fluid  the  abdomen  is 
protuberant  and  flattened  at  the  sides.  With  large  effusions,  the  skin  is 
tense  and  may  present  the  lineae  albicantes.  Frequently  the  navel  itself 
and  the  parts  about  it  are  very  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  superficial 
veins  are  enlarged  and  a  plexus  joining  the  mammary  vessels  can  be  seen. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  determined  by  pressure  on  these  veins  that  the  cur- 
rent is  from  below  upward.  In  some  instances,  as  in  thrombosis  or  oblit- 
eration of  the  portal  vein,  these  superficial  abdominal  vessels  may  be  ex- 
tensively varicose.  About  the  navel  in  cases  of  cirrhosis  there  is  occa- 
sionally a  large  bunch  of  distended  veins,  the  so-called  caput  Mednsse. 

(J)  Palpatio7i, — Fluctuation  is  obtained  by  placing  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  upon  one  side  of  the  abdomen  and  by  giving  a  sharp  tap  on  the  op- 
posite side  with  the  other  hand,  when  a  wave  is  felt  to  strike  as  a  definite 
shock  against  the  applied  fingers.  Even  comparatively  small  quantities  of 
fluid  may  give  this  fluctuation  shock.  When  the  abdominal  walls  are 
thick  or  very  fat,  an  assistant  may  place  the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a  piece 
of  card-board  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen.  A  different  procedure  is 
adopted  in  palpating  for  the  solid  organs  in  case  of  ascites.  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  hand  flat  upon  the  abdomen,  as  in  the  ordinary  method,  the  pads 
of  the  fingers  only  are  placed  lightly  upon  the  skin,  and  then  by  a  sudden 
depression  of  the  fingers  the  fluid  is  displaced  and  the  solid  organ  or 
tumor  may  be  felt.  By  this  method  of  "  dipping  "  or  displacement,  as  it 
is  called,  the  liver  may  be  felt  below  the  costal  margin,  or  the  spleen,  or 
sometimes  solid  tumors  of  the  omentum  or  intestine. 

{c)  Percussion, — In  the  dorsal  position  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
fluid  in  the  peritonaeum  the  flanks  are  dull,  while  the  umbilical  and  epi- 
gastric regions,  into  which  the  intestines  float,  are  tympanitic.  This  area 
of  clear  resonance  may  have  an  oval  outline.  Having  obtained  the  lateral 
limit  of  the  dulness  on  one  side,  if  the  patient  then  turns  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  fluid  gravitates  to  the  dependent  part  and  the  uppermost  flank  is 
now  tympanitic.  In  moderate  effusions  this  movable  dulness  changes 
greatly  in  the  different  postures.  Small  amounts  of  fluid,  probably  under 
a  litre,  would  scarcely  give  movable  dulness,  as  the  pelvis  and  the  renal 
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regions  hold  a  considerable  quantity.  In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  place  the 
patient  in  the  knee-elbow  position,  when  a  dull  note  will  be  determined  at 
the  most  dependent  portion.  By  careful  attention  to  these  details  mis- 
takes are  usually  avoided. 

The  following  are  among  the  conditions  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
dropsy :  Ovarian  tumor ^  in  which  the  sac  develops,  as  a  rule,  unilaterally, 
though  when  large  it  is  centrally  placed.  The  dulness  is  anterior  and  the 
resonance  is  in  the  flanks,  into  which  the  intestines  are  pushed  by  the  cyst. 
Examination  per  vaginam  may  give  important  indications.  In  those  rare 
instances  in  which  gas  develops  in  the  cyst  the  diagnosis  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Succussion  has  been  obtained  in  such  cases.  A  distended  bladder 
may  reach  above  the  umbilicus.  In  such  instances  some  urine  dribbles 
away,  and  suspicion  of  ascites  or  a  cyst  is  occasionally  entertained.  I  once 
saw  a  trochar  thrust  into  a  distended  bladder,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
an  ovarian  cyst,  and  it  is  stated  that  John  Hunter  tapped  a  bladder,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  ascites.  Such  a  mistake  should  be  avoided  by  careful 
catheterization  prior  to  any  operative  procedures.  And  lastly,  there  are 
large  pancreatic  or  hydatid  cysts  in  the  abdomen  which  may  simulate 
ascites. 

Nature  of  the  Ascitic  Fluid. — Usually  this  is  a  clear  serun),  light  yel- 
low in  the  ascites  of  anaemia  and  Bright's  disease,  often  darker  in  color  in 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  seldom  more  than  1*010 
or  1-015.  In  the  fluid  of  ovarian  cysts  the  specific  gravity  is  high,  1-020  or 
over.  It  is  albuminous  and  sometimes  coagulates  spontaneously.  Hsemor- 
rhagic  effusion  usually  occurs  in  cancer  and  tuberculosis,  and  occasionally 
in  cirrhosis.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  instances  of  haemorrhagic  effu- 
sion in  connection  with  ruptured  tubal  pregnancy.  A  chylous,  milky  ex- 
udate is  occasionally  found.  Busey  has  collected  thirty-three  cases  from 
the  literature.  There  are,  as  Quincke  has  pointed  out,  two  distinct  varie- 
ties, a  fatty  and  a  chylous,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  microscope, 
as  in  the  former  there  are  distinct  fat-globules.  These  cases  have  been 
sometimes  connected  with  peritoneal  or  mesenteric  cancer.  In  the  true 
chylous  ascites  the  fluid  is  turbid  and  milky.  In  some  of  the  cases,  as  in 
Whitla's,  a  perforation  of  the  thoracic  duct  has  been  found.*  The  condL 
tion  does  not  necessarily  follow  obliteration  of  the  thoracic  duct.  Mild 
grades  of  chylous  ascites,  which  are  occasionally  found  clinically,  may  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  patient  upon  a  milk  diet  has  a  permanent 
lipsemia,  such  as  is  present  in  young  animals  and  in  diabetics,  in  whom 
the  liquor  sanguinis  is  always  fatty.  Under  such  circumstances  an  exu- 
date may  contain  enough  of  the  molecular  base  of  the  chyle  to  produce 
turbidity  of  the  fluid.  Some  of  the  cases  have  been  associated  with 
filariosis. 

Treatment  of  the  Previous  Conditions.  —  (a)  Acute  Peri- 
tonitis.— Rest  is  enjoined  upon  the  patient  by  the  severe  pain  which  fol- 
lows the  slightest  movement,  and  he  should  be  propped  in  the  position 
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which  gives  him  greatest  relief.  For  the  pain  morphia  should  be  injected 
hypodermically  in  full  doses.  In  an  adult  it  is  better  to  give  a  third  or 
half  a  grain  at  once,  and  subsequently  at  intervals  repeat  it  in  smaller 
doses,  as  are  necessary.  The  action  of  the  drug  should  be  earefnll? 
watched  and  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  into  such  a  degree 
of  unconsciousness  that  he  cannot  be  aroused.  The  respiration  and  the 
condition  of  the  puj)ils  also  give  valuable  information.  The  amount  of 
opium  which  has  been  given  in  certain  instances  is  remarkable,  and  indi- 
cates a  tolerance  of  the  drug.  The  doses  given  by  the  late  Alonzo  Clark, 
of  New  York,  may  be  truly  termed  heroic.  Austin  Flint  notes  that  a 
patient  under  the  care  of  this  physician  took  "in  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  of  opium  and  the  sulphate  of  morphia,  a  quantity  equivalent  to  106 
grains  of  opium ;  in  the  second  twenty-four  hours  she  took  472  gnrins; 
on  the  third  day,  236  grains ;  on  the  fourth  day,  120  grains ;  on  the  fifth 
day,  54  grains ;  on  the  sixth  day,  22  grains ;  on  the  seventh  day,  18  grains; 
after  which  the  treatment  was  suspended."  It  is  unnecessary  to  use  these 
enormous  doses,  as,  even  when  the  pain  is  most  intense,  from  a  third  to 
a  half  grain  of  morphia  every  few  hours  will  usually  keep  the  patient 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  In  a  robust,  strong  patient, 
seen  at  the  .outset,  twenty  leeches  applied  over  the  abdomen  will  give  great 
relief. 

Local  applications — either  hot  turpentine  stupes  or  cloths  wrung  out 
of  ice-water — may  be  laid  upon  the  abdomen.  The  patients  sometimes 
declare  that  they  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  latter. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  purgatives  in  peritonitis  has  of  late  been 
warmly  discussed.  Lawson  Tait  and  other  gynaecologists  have  used  the 
saline  purges  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  post-operation  peritonitis.  Theo- 
retically it  appears  correct  to  give  salines  in  concentrated  form,  which 
cause  a  rapid  and  profuse  exosmosis  of  senim  from  the  intestinal  vessels, 
relieving  the  congestion  and  reducing  the  oedema,  which  is  one  important 
factor  in  causing  the  mcteorism.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  increased  peri- 
stalsis prevents  the  formation  of  adhesions.  In  reading  the  reports  of  these 
successful  cases,  one  is  not  always  convinced,  however,  that  {)eritonitis 
actually  existed.  Still,  in  cases  of  acute  peritonitis  due  to  extension  or 
following  operation  or  in  septic  conditions  the  judgment  of  many  careful 
men  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  salines.  I  cannot  speak  from  per- 
sonal experience  on  this  question.  The  majority  of  cases  of  peritonitis 
which  come  under  the  care  of  the  i)hysieian  follow  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  or  are  due  to  perforation  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  the  ileum,  or  the 
appendix.  In  such  cases,  particularly  in  the  large  group  of  appendix  cases, 
to  give  saline  purgatives  is,  to  sjiy  the  least,  most  injudicious  treatment 
The  safety  of  the  patient  lies  in  the  restriction  of  the  peristalsis  and  the 
localization  of  the  inflammation,  for  which  purpose  opium  alone  is  of 
service.  In  these  instances  rectal  injections  should  be  employed  to  relieve 
the  large  bowel.     No  symptom  in  acute  peritonitis  is  more  serious  than 
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the  tympanites,  and  none  is  more  difficult  to  meet.  The  use  of  the  long 
tube  and  injections  containing  turpentine  may  be  tried.  Drugs  by  the 
mouth  cannot  be  retained. 

For  the  vomiting,  ice  and  small  qiiantities  of  soda  water  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  patient  should  be  fed  on  milk,  but  if  the  vomiting  is  dis- 
tressing it  is  best  not  to  attempt  to  give  food  by  the  mouth,  but  to  use 
small  nutrient  enemata.  In  all  cases  of  peritonitis  it  is  best  to  have  a  sur- 
geon in  consultation  early  in  the  disease,  as  the  question  of  operation  may 
come  up  at  any  moment.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  conditions  under 
which  laparotomy  is  indicated  in  perforative  appendicitis.  The  acute 
purnlent  cases,  particularly  those  in  which  the  streptococci  occur,  usually 
die ;  but  although  the  results  of  operative  interference  in  this  form  have 
not  as  yet  been  very  brilliant,  the  condition,  we  must  remember,  is  almost 
hopeless,  and  too  often  there  has  been  unnecessary  delay  in  calling  in  sur- 
gical aid.  In  the  acute  forms  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  operation  appears 
to  be  more  hopeful,  but  they  are  not  always  successful. 

(J)  Chronio  Peritonitis. — For  the  cases  of  chronic  proliferative  peri- 
tonitis very  little  can  be  done.  The  treatment  is  practically  that  of  ascites. 
In  all  these  forms,  when  the  distention  becomes  extreme,  tapping  is  indi- 
cated. The  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis  has  fallen  largely  into 
the  hands  of  the  surgeons,  and  the  results  in  many  cases  are  very  good. 
According  to  the  statistics  of  Maurange,*  of  71  cases,  28  survived  the 
operation  for  more  than  a  year.  Of  26  additional  cases  which  I  have  col- 
lected,! 1^  ^^^  ^®^  *^  ^^®  ^i°^6  o'  ^h®  report.  Within  two  years  and 
three  months  there  were  six  operations  performed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  in  tuberculous  peritonitis,  with  four  recoveries. 

(c)  Ascites. — The  treatment  depends  somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the 
case.  In  cirrhosis  early  and  repeated  tapping  may  give  time  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  collateral  circulation,  and  temporary  cures  have  followed 
this  procedure.  Permanent  drainage  with  Southey's  tube,  incision,  and 
washing  out  the  peritonaeum  have  also  been  practised.  In  the  ascites 
of  heart  and  renal  disease  the  cathartics  are  most  satisfactory,  particularly 
the  bitartrate  of  potash,  given  alone  or  with  jalap,  and  the  large  doses  of 
salts  given  an  hour  before  breakfast  with  as  little  water  as  possible.  These 
sometimes  cause  rapid  disappearance  of  the  effusion,  but  they  are  not  so 
successful  in  ascites  as  in  pleurisy  with  effusion.  The  stronger  cathartics 
may  sometimes  be  necessary.  The  ascites  forming  part  of  the  general 
anasarca  of  Bright's  disease  will  receive  consideration  under  another  section. 

•  Paris  Thesis,  1889. 

f  On  Tuberculous  Peritonitis,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  1890. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIEATORY   SYSTEM. 


I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NOSE. 
I.  ACUTE  CORYZA. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  upper  air-passages,  popularly 
known  as  a  "  cataiTh "  or  a  "  cold,"  is  usually  an  independent  affection, 
but  may  precede  the  development  of  another  disease. 

Etiology. — It  prevails  most  extensively  in  the  changeable  weather  of 
the  spring  and  early  winter,  and  may  occur  in  epidemic  form,  many  cases 
developing  in  a  community  within  a  few  weeks.  These  outbreaks  are 
very  like,  though  less  intense  than  the  epidemic  influenza,  cases  of  which 
may  begin  with  symptoms  of  ordinary  coryza.  The  disease  probably  de- 
pends upon  a  micro-organism.  Irritating  fumes,  such  as  those  of  iodine  or 
ammonia,  also  may  cause  an  acute  catarrh  of  the  nose. 

Ssrxnptoms. — The  patient  feels  indisposed,  perhaps  chill},  has  slight 
headache,  and  sneezes  frequently.  In  severe  cases  there  are  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs.  There  is  usually  slight  fever,  the  temperature  rising  to 
101°.  Th3  pulse  is  quick,  the  skin  is  dry,  and  there  are  all  the  features  of 
a  feverish  attack.  At  first  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  is  swollen, 
"  stuffed  up,"  and  the  patient  has  to  breathe  through  the  mouth.  A  thin, 
clear,  irritiiting  secretion  flows,  and  makes  the  edges  of  the  nostrils  sore. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tear-ducts  is  swollen,  so  that  the  eyes  weep 
and  the  conjunctiva?  are  injected.  With  the  nasal  catarrh  there  is  slight 
soreness  of  the  throat  and  stiffness  of  the  neck ;  the  pharynx  looks  red 
and  swollen,  and  sometimes  the  act  of  swallowing  is  painful.  The  larynx 
also  may  be  involved,  and  the  voice  becomes  husky  or  is  even  lost.  If  the 
inflammation  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tubes  there  may  be  impairment 
of  the  hearing.  Owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  nasal  mucosa,  the  sense  of 
smell  and,  in  part,  the  sense  of  taste  are  lost.  In  more  severe  cases  there 
are  bronchial  irritation  and  cough.  Occasionally  there  is  an  outbreak  of 
labial  or  nasal  herpes.  Usually  within  thirty-six  hours  the  nasal  secretion 
becomes  turbid  and  more  profuse,  the  swelling  of  the  mucosa  subsides,  the 
patient  gradually  becomes  able  to  breathe  through  the  nostrils,  and  within 
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four  or  five  days  the  symptoms  disappear,  with  the  exception  of  the  in- 
creased discharge  from  the  nose  and  upper  pharynx.  There  are  rarely  any 
bad  effects  from  a  simple  coryza.  When  the  attacks  are  frequently  re- 
peated, the  disease  may  become  chronic. 

The  diagnosis  is  always  easy,  but  caution  must  be  exercised  lest  the 
initial  catarrh  of  measles  or  severe  influenza  should  be  mistaken  for  the 
simple  coryza. 

Treatment. — Many  cases  are  so  mild  that  the  patients  are  able  to  be 
about  and  to  attend  to  their  work.  If  there  are  fever  and  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  should  take  a  simple 
fever  mixture,  and  at  night  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade  and  a  full  dose  of 
Dover^s  powder.  Many  persons  find  great  benefit  from  the  Turkish  bath. 
For  local  treatment,  particularly  in  the  early  stage,  when  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  swollen  and  there  is  a  distressing  sense  of  tightness  and  pain  over 
the  frontal  sinuses,  cocaine  is  very  useful  and  sometimes  gives  immediate 
relief.  The  four  per  cent  solution  may  be  injected  into  the  nostrils,  or 
cotton-wool  soaked  in  the  solution  may  be  inserted  into  them.  Later,  the 
snuff  recommended  by  Ferrier  is  advantageous,  composed,  as  it  is,  of 
morphia  (gr.  ij),  bismuth  (  3  iv),  acacia  powder  (  3  ij).  This  may  occa- 
sionally be  blown  or  snuffed  into  the  nostrils.  Coryza  is  rarely  serious  in 
itself,  but  renders  the  subject  more  susceptible  to  other  affections.  The 
attacks  should  therefore  never  be  slighted,  and  in  young  children  and  in 
the  old  especial  care  should  be  taken  during  convalescence. 


II.  CHRONIC  NASAL  CATARRH 

{Rhinitis  simplex ;  Rhinitis  hypertrophiea  ;  Rhinitis  atrophica). 

In  simple  chronic  catarrh  there  is  increased  irritability  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  particularly  of  the  erectile  tissue  on  the  septum  and  turbinated 
bones.  There  is  a  tendency  to  frequent  stoppage  of  one  or  both  nostrils 
and  the  patient  very  easily  catches  cold.  The  secretion  is  at  first  clear 
and  afterward  thick  and  tenacious.  The  sense  of  smell  is  not  specially 
disturbed  at  this  stage.  With  the  mirror  the  mucous  membrane  looks 
congested  and  swollen  and  the  veins  may  be  distended. 

In  hypertrophic  rhinitis^  which  is  usually  a  sequel  of  the  former  con- 
dition, the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed,  chiefly  by  enlargement  of  the 
lower  turbinated  bodies  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  sep- 
tam.  Very  often  there  is  hypertrophy  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  vault 
of  the  pharynx  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  about  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes.  The  two  conditions  frequently  go  together  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  designation,  chronic  naso-pharyngeal  catarrh.  The  symp- 
toms of  this  hypertrophic  rhinitis  may  be  local  or  general. 

The  most  important  local  symptom  is  the  obstruction  of  the  passage  of 
air  through  the  nostrils,  so  that  the  patients  become  mouth-breathers. 
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During  the  day  this  may  not  be  very  distressing,  but  at  night  the  mouth 
and  throat  get  extremely  dry  and  the  sleep  is  disturbed.  The  voice  be- 
comes nasal  in  quality  and  in  advanced  cases,  when  the  Eustachian  tubes 
are  obstructed,  there  may  be  deafness.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  practitioner  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  deafness  origi- 
nate in  chronic  naso-pharyngcal  catarrh.  The  general  symptoms  in  these 
cases,  particularly  in  children,  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  have 
been  considered  more  fully  under  chronic  pharyngeal  catarrh  and  mouth- 
breathing.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  there  is  produced  in  children  a  char- 
acteristic facies,  associated  often  with  mental  dulness  and  changes  in  the 
form  of  the  thorax. 

Atrophic  rhinitis^  which  is  also  known  under  the  names  coryza  fetida 
and  ozsena,  may  be  a  sequence  of  the  hypertrophic  form.  Ozaena  is  only  a 
sjrmptom,  and  is  met  with  in  many  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  nostrils, 
particularly  as  a  result  of  syphilis,  foreign  bodies,  caries  and  necrosis  of 
the  bones,  and  glanders.  Fortunately,  the  atrophic  form  by  no  means 
necessarily  follows  the  hypertrophic  stage.  The  cases  are  much  more  fre- 
quent in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  occur  early  in  life.  The  mucous 
membrane  is  thin  and  covered  with  grayish  crusts  which,  when  removed, 
show  a  slightly  excoriated  surface,  but  true  ulcers  are  rarely  seen.  The 
erectile  tissue  is  completely  atrophied  by  a  process  of  slow  connective-tissue 
growth,  or,  as  J.  N.  Mackenzie  calls  it,  a  cirrhosis.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  pharynx  is  usually  dry  and  glazed. 

The  symptoms  are  most  distinctive,  owing  to  the  horrible  odor  which 
comes  from  the  nose,  and  of  which,  fortunately,  the  patient  is  himself 
unconscious,  because  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost.  The  secretion,  which  is 
puriform,  dries  and  forms  large  crusts,  which  are  dislodged  by  picking  or 
which  gradually  fall  off.  The  cause  of  the  offensive  odor  has  been  much 
discussed — whether  it  is  due  to  a  special  organism  or  to  specially  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the  germs  of  putrefaction. 
Probably  the  latter  view  is  correct. 

Tlie  treatment  of  hx-pertropliic  rhinitis  consists  in  the  thorough  cleans- 
ing of  tlie  nasal  passages,  the  removal  of  the  pharyngeal  growths,  and  the 
reduction  of  tlie  hypertrophied  nasal  mucosa.  Operative  procedures  are 
necessary  in  a  majority  of  tlie  cases,  and  the  practitioner  should  early  call 
to  his  assistance  the  specialist.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has 
been  entailed  upon  tliousands  of  people  owing  to  neglect  of  naso-pharyngeal 
catarrh  by  parents  and  physicians. 

The  treatment  of  atrophic  rhinitis  comes  more  properly  under  the 
special  monographs. 
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III.  AUTUMNAL  CATARRH  (Hay  Fever). 

An  affection  of  the  upper  air-passages,  often  associated  with  asthmatic 
attacks,  due  to  the  action  of  certain  stimuli  upon  a  hypersensitive  mucous 
membrane. 

This  affection  was  first  described  in  1819  bv  Bostock,  who  called  it 
catarrhus  asiivns.  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  wrote  a  mono- 
graph on  the  subject,  and  described  two  forms,  the  "  June  cold,"  or  "  rose 
cold,"  which  comes  on  in  the  spring,  and  the  autumnal  form  which,  in 
this  country,  does  not  develop  until  August  and  September,  and  never 
persists  after  a  severe  frost.  Blakley  studied  its  connection  with  the  pol- 
len of  various  grasses  and  flowers.  The  late  George  M.  Beard  made 
many  careful  observations  on  the  disease.  Until  recently  this  form  of  ca- 
tarrh was  believed  to  result  exclusively  from  the  action  of  certain  irritants 
on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  particularly  the  pollen  of  plants, 
which,  as  the  experiments  of  Blakley  showed,  play  an  important  rdle  in 
the  disease.  Other  emanations  also  may  induce  an  attack,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Austin  Flint,  who  was  liable  to  coryza,  or  even  asthma,  if  he 
slept  on  a  certain  sort  of  feather  pillow.  This,  however,  is  only  one  factor 
in  the  disease.  A  second,  most  important  one,  was  discovered  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  in  these  cases.  Yoltolini,  of  Breslau, 
in  1871,  observed  the  cure  of  a  case  of  asthma  by  the  removal  of  a  nasal  poly- 
pus. Since  that  date  the  observations  of  Hack,  in  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly of  Daly,  of  Pittsburg ;  Roe,  of  Rochester ;  John  N.  Mackenzie,  of 
Baltimore ;  and  Harrison  Allen,  of  Philadelphia,  have  demonstrated  the 
association  of  asthmatic  attacks  with  nasal  disease.  Daly  discovered  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  hay  asthma  there  was  local  disease  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  cure  of  which  rendered  the  pa- 
tient insusceptible  to  conditions  previously  exciting  the  attacks.  This  has 
been  abundantly  confirmed.  Still  identical  lesions  exist  in  many  people 
who  never  suffer  with  the  disease,  so  that  there  must  be  a  third  factor,  a 
neurotic  constitution.  In  the  etiology  of  hay  fever,  then,  these  three  ele- 
ments prevail — a  nervous  constitution,  an  irritable  nasal  mucosa,  and  the 
stimulus. 

The  disease  affects  certain  families,  particularly,  it  is  said,  those  with  a 
neurotic  taint.  The  peculiarity  may  occur  through  several  generations. 
It  is  certainly  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Europe,  and 
much  more  common  in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada.  The  United 
States  Hay  Fever  Association  now  numbers  thousands  of  members. 

Dwellers  in  cities  are  more  subject  than  residents  in  the  country.  The 
structural  peculiarities  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  are  those  of  hyper- 
trophic rhinitis.  Harrison  Allen  states  that  the  inferior  turbinated  bones 
lie  well  above  the  floor  of  the  nostrils,  which  renders  the  mucous  mem- 
brane more  liable  to  irritation  from  inhaled  substances.  Deflection  of  the 
septum,  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts,  and  excessive  hyperaesthesia,  so  that 
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the  mere  touch  with  a  probe  may  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  attack,  are 
common  conditions. 

Symptoms. — These  are,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  very  like  those  of 
ordinary  coryza.  There  may,  however,  be  much  more  headache  and  dis- 
tress, and  some  patients  become  very  low-spirited.  Cough  is  a  common 
symptom  and  may  be  very  distressing.  Paroxysms  of  asthma  may  develop, 
so  like  as  to  \ye  indistinguishable  from  the  ordinary  bronchial  form.  The 
two  conditions  may  indeed  alternate,  the  patient  having  at  one  time  an 
attack  of  common  hay  fever  and  at  another,  under  similar  circumstances, 
an  attack  of  bronchial  asthma.  Of  the  immediate  exciting  causes  of  the 
attack,  unquestionably  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  coming  on  in  the  autamn 
there  is  an  association  with  the  presence  of  pollen  in  the  atmosphere,  bnt 
this  is  only  one  of  a  host  of  exciting  causes.  In  certain  persons  the  par- 
oxysms may  develop  at  any  season  from  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture. An  attack  may  even  come  on  through  association  of  ideas.  The 
well-known  experiment  of  J.  N.  Mackenzie,  of  inducing  an  attack  in  a 
susceptible  person  by  offering  her  an  artificial  rose  to  smell,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  neurotic  element  in  the  disease. 

Treatm.e]it. — This  may  be  comprised  under  three  heads :  First,  since 
the  disease  appears  in  many  instances  to  be  a  form  of  chronic  neurosis, 
remedies  which  improve  the  stability  of  the  nervous  system  may  be  em- 
ployed— such  as  arsenic,  i)hosphorus,  and  strychnia.  Second,  climatic 
Dwellers  in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  of  the  Central  States 
enjoy  complete  immunity  in  the  Adirondacks  and  White  Mountains.  As 
a  rule  the  disease  is  aggravated  by  residence  in  agricultural  districts.  The 
dry  mountain  air  is  unquestionably  the  best ;  there  are  cases,  however,  which 
do  well  at  the  seaside.  Third,  the  thorough  local  treatment  of  the  noee, 
particularly  the  destniction  of  the  vessels  and  sinuses  over  the  sensitive 
areas. 

IV.  EPISTAXIS. 

Etiology. — Bleeding  from  the  nose  may  result  from  local  or  consti- 
tutional conditions.  Among  local  causes  may  be  mentioned  traumatism, 
picking  or  scrat<'liing  the  nose,  new  growths,  and  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies.  In  chronic  nasal  catarrh  bleeding  is  not  infrequent.  The  blood 
may  come  from  one  or  both  nostrils.  The  flow  may  be  profuse  after  an 
injury,  but  is  soon  checked  and  is  very  rarely  fatal.  Occasionally  profuse 
and  fatal  haBmorrhage  occurs  as  a  result  of  injury  to  the  skull.  In  a  re- 
markable case  of  this  kind,  coming  on  some  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 
injury,  I  found  tliat  tliere  had  been  a  fracture  across  the  sphenoid  bone 
and  an  erosion  had  tiiken  place  into  the  carotid  artery,  just  where  it  runs 
closest  to  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  Tlie  young  man  had  completely  recov- 
ered from  the  effects  of  the  injury,  and  the  fatal  haemorrhage  took  place  as 
he  was  stooping  over  to  wash  his  face. 
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Among  general  conditions  with  which  nose-bleeding  is  associated,  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  It  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  grow- 
ing children,  particularly  about  the  age  of  puberty ;  more  frequently  in 
the  delicate  than  in  the  strong  and  vigorous. 

Epistaxis  is  a  very  common  event  in  persons  of  so-called  plethoric 
habits.  It  is  stated  sometimes  to  precede,  or  to  indicate  a  liability  to, 
apoplexy,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 

In  venous  engorgement,  due  to  heart  or  pulmonary  disease,  epistaxis  is 
not  common  and  there  may  be  a  most  extreme  grade  of  cyanosis  without 
its  occurrence.  In  balloon  and  mountain  ascensions,  in  the  very  rarefied 
atmosphere,  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  is  a  common  event.  In  haemo- 
philia the  nose  ranks  first  of  the  mucous  membranes  from  which  bleeding 
arises.  It  occurs  in  all  forms  of  chronic  anaemias.  It  precedes  the  onset 
of  certain  fevers,  more  particularly  typhoid,  with  which  it  seems  associated 
in  a  special  manner.  Vicarious  epistaxis  has  been  described  in  cases  of 
suppression  of  the  menses.  Lastly,  it  is  said  to  be  brought  on  by  certain 
psychical  impressions,  but  the  observations  on  this  point  are  not  trust- 
worthy. The  blood  in  epistaxis  results  from  capillary  oozing  or  diapedesis. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  deeply  congested  and  there  may  be  small  ecchy- 
moses.  The  bleeding  area  is  usually  in  the  respiratory  portion  of  one  nos- 
tril and  upon  the  cartilaginous  septum. 

Symptoms. — Slight  haemorrhage  is  not  associated  with  any  special 
features.  When  the  bleeding  is  protracted  the  patients  have  the  more 
serious  manifestations  of  loss  of  blood.  In  the  slow  dripping  which  takes 
place  in  some  instances  of  haemophilia,  there  may  be  formed  a  remarkably 
blood  tumor  projecting  from  one  nostril  and  extending  even  below  the 
mouth. 

Death  from  ordinary  epistaxis  is  very  rare.  The  more  blood  is  lost, 
the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  clotting  with  spontaneous  cessation  of  the 
bleeding. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy.  One  point  only  need  be  mentioned ; 
namely,  that  bleeding  from  the  posterior  nares  occasionally  occurs  during 
sleep  and  the  blood  trickles  into  the  pharynx  and  may  be  swallowed.  If 
vomited,  it  may  be  confounded  with  haematemesis ;  or,  if  coughed  up,  with 
haemoptysis. 

Treatment. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  bleeding  ceases  of  itself. 
Various  simple  measures  may  be  employed,  such  as  holding  the  arms 
above  the  head,  the  application  of  ice  to  the  nose,  or  the  injection  of  cold 
or  hot  water  into  the  nostrils.  Astringents,  such  as  zinc,  alum,  or  tannin, 
may  be  used ;  and  the  old-fashioned  and  sometimes  successful  remedy,  a 
cobweb,  may  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils.  If  the  bleeding  comes  from 
an  ulcerated  surface,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  apply  chromic  acid  or 
to  cauterize.  If  the  bleeding  is  at  all  severe  and  obstinate,  the  posterior 
nares  should  be  plugged.  Ergot  may  be  given  internally  or  hypodermi- 
cally. 
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11.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LARYNX. 

I.  ACUTE  CATARRHAL  LARYNGITIS. 

This  may  come  on  as  an  independent  affection  or  in  association  with 
general  catarrh  of  the  upper  respiratory  passages. 

Etiology. — Many  cases  are  due  to  catching  cold  or  to  overuse  of  the 
voice ;  others  develop  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  irritating  gases. 
It  may  occur  in  the  general  catarrh  associated  with  influenza  and  m^es. 
Very  severe  laryngitis  's  excited  by  traumatism,  either  injuries  from  with- 
out or  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.  It  may  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
very  hot  liquids  or  corrosive  poisons. 

Ssrmptoms. — There  is  a  sense  of  tickling  referred  to  the  larynx; 
the  cold  air  irritates  and,  owing  to  the  increased  sensibility  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  act  of  inspiration  may  be  painful.  There  is  a  dry  cough, 
and  the  voice  is  altered.  At  first  it  is  simply  husky,  but  soon  phonation 
becomes  painful,  and  finally  the  voice  may  be  completely  lost  In  adulta 
the  respirations  are  not  increased  in  frequency,  but  in  children  dyspnoea 
is  not  uncommon  and  may  occur  in  spasmodic  attacks.  If  much  oedema 
accompanies  the  inflammatory  swelling,  there  may  be  urgent  dyspnoea. 

The  laryngoscope  shows  a  swollen  and  tumefied  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx,  particularly  the  ary-epiglottidean  folds.  The  vocal  cords 
have  lost  their  smooth  and  shining  appearance  and  are  reddened  and 
swollen.  Their  mobility  also  is  greatly  impaired,  owing  to  the  infiltration 
of  the  adjoining  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  muscles.  A  slight  mucoid 
exudation  covers  tlie  parts.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  not  severe. 
Tliere  is  rarely  much  fever,  and  in  many  cases  the  patient  is  not  seriously 
ill.  Occasionally  cases  come  on  with  greater  intensity,  the  cough  is  ver}* 
distressing,  deglutition  is  painful,  and  there  may  be  urgent  dyspnoea. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  determining  the  nature 
of  a  case  if  a  satisfactory  laryngoscopic  examination  can  be  made.  The 
severer  forms  may  simulate  oedema  of  the  glottis.  When  the  loss  of  voice 
is  marked,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  nervous  aphonia,  but  tlie 
laryngoscope  would  decide  the  question  at  once.  Much  more  difficult  is 
the  diagnosis  of  acute  laryngitis  in  children,  particularly  in  the  very 
young,  in  whom  it  is  so  hard  to  make  a  proper  examination.  From  ordi- 
nary laryngismus  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the  presence  of  fever,  the 
mode  of  onset,  and  particularly  the  coryza  and  the  previous  symptoms  of 
hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice.  Membranous  laryngitis  may  at  first  be  quite 
impossible  to  differentiate,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  of  this  affection  there 
are  patches  on  the  pharynx  and  early  swelling  of  the  cer\'ical  glands.  The 
symptoms,  too,  are  much  more  severe. 

Treatment. — Rest  of  the  larynx  should  be  enjoined,  so  far  as  pho- 
nation is  concerned.     In  cases  of  any  severity  the  patient  should  be  kept 
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in  bed.  The  room  shonld  be  at  an  even  temperature  and  the  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  Early  in  the  disease,  if  there  is  much  fever,  aconite 
and  citrate  of  potash  can  be  given,  and  for  the  irritating  painful  cough  a 
full  dose  of  Dover's  powder  at  night.  An  ice-bag  externally  often  gives 
great  relief. 

II.  CHRONIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — The  cases  usually  follow  repeated  acute  attacks.  The 
most  common  causes  are  overuse  of  the  voice,  particularly  in  persons 
whose  occupation  necessitates  shouting  in  the  open  air.  The  con- 
stant inhalation  of  irritating  substances,  as  tobacco-smoke,  may  also 
cause  it 

Symptoms. — The  voice  is  usually  hoarse  and  rough  and  in  severe 
cases  may  be  almost  lost.  There  is  usually  very  little  pain ;  only  the  un- 
pleasant sense  of  tickling  in  the  larynx,  which  causes  a  frequent  desire  to 
cough.  With  the  largyngoscope  the  mucous  membrane  looks  swollen,  but 
much  less  red  than  in  the  acute  condition.  In  association  with  the  granu- 
lar pharyngitis,  the  mucous  glands  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  ventricles 
may  be  involved. 

Treatment. — The  nostrils  should  be  carefully  examined,  since  in 
some  instances  chronic  laryngitis  is  associated  with  and  even  dependent 
upon  obstruction  to  the  free  passage  of  air  through  the  nose.  Local  appli- 
cation must  be  made  directly  to  the  larynx,  either  with  a  brush  or  by 
ipeans  of  a  spray.  Among  the  remedies  most  recommended  are  the  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver,  chlorate  of  potash,  perchloride  of  zinc,  and  tannic 
acid.    Insufflations  of  bismuth  are  sometimes  useful. 

Among  directions  to  be  given  are  the  avoidance  of  heated  rooms  and 
loud  speaking,  and  abstinence  from  tobacco  and  alcohol.  The  throat 
should  not  be  too  much  muffled,  and  morning  and  evening  the  neck  should 
be  sponged  with  cold  water. 


III.  CEDEMATOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology.  — CEdema  of  the  glottis,  or,  more  correctly,  of  the  struct- 
ures which  form  the  glottis,  is  a  very  serious  affection  which  is  met  with 
(a)  as  a  rare  sequence  of  ordinary  acute  laryngitis,  whether  due  to  cold  or 
to  the  application  of  irritants,  {b)  In  chronic  diseases  of  the  lar\Tix,  as 
syphilis  or  tubercle,  {c)  In  severe  inflammatory  diseases  like  diphtheria, 
in  erysipelas  of  the  neck,  and  in  various  forms  of  cellulitis,  (d)  Occa- 
sionally in  the  acute  infectious  diseases — scarlet  fever,  typhus,  or  typhoid. 
In  Bright's  disease,  either  acute  or  chronic,  there  may  be  a  rapidly  devel- 
oping oedema.  The  connection  with  Bright's  disease  has  been  disputed 
and  is  certainly  rare.    I  have  met  with  two  instances,  one  in  scarlatinal 
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nephritis  and  the  other  in  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Both  cases 
proved  fatal  in  a  short  time. 

Symptoms. — There  is  dyspnoea,  increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  with- 
in an  hour  or  two  the  condition  becomes  very  serious.  There  is  sometimes 
marked  stridor  in  respiration.  The  voice  becomes  husky  and  disappears. 
The  laryngoscope  shows  enormous  swelling  of  the  epiglottis,  which  can 
sometimes  be  felt  with  the  finger  or  even  seen  when  the  tongue  is  strongly 
depressed  with  a  spatula.  The  ary-epiglottidean  folds  are  the  seat  of  the 
chief  swelling  and  may  almost  meet  in  the  middle  line.  Occasionally  the 
oedema  is  below  the  true  cords. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  difficult,  inasmuch  as  even  without  the  lanm- 
goscope  the  swollen  epiglottis  can  be  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger.  The 
disease  is  very  fatal. 

Treatment. — An  ice-bag  should  be  placed  on  the  larynx  and  the 
patient  given  ice  to  suck.  If  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  throat  should 
be  sprayed  with  a  strong  solution  of  cocaine,  and  the  swollen  epiglottis 
scarified.  If  relief  does  not  follow,  tracheotomy  should  immediately  be 
performed.  The  high  rate  of  mortality  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  opera- 
tion is  as  a  rule  too  long  delayed. 


IV.  MEMBRANOUS  LARYNGITIS  (Croup}. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx,  with  membranous  exudation  occurs :  (1) 
As  a  simple,  non-specific,  non-contagious  affection,  local  in  its  nature,  and 
not  occurring  in  epidemics.  It  is  unquestionably  a  rare  disease.  (2)  As 
an  effect  of  diphtlieria,  in  which  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  larynx, 
but  most  commonly  is  associated  with  exudation  on  the  phar}'nx  or 
tonsils. 

Etiology. — Membranous  croup  is  now  regarded  by  many  authorities 
as  always  diplitheritic,  and  while  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  so 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  there  are  cases,  few  in  number,  it  is 
true,  in  whicli  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  this  origin.  The  question  may 
be  settled  by  the  i)resencc  or  absence  of  Loeffler's  bacillus,  which  is  a 
definite  crit<^rion  of  diphtheritic  pseudo-membrane.  At  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital,  which  received  annually  an  exceptionally  large  number 
of  cases  of  diphtheria,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  regarding  all  the  lar}Tigeal 
cases  as  true  diphtheria,  even  when  no  patches  could  be  seen  on  the  ton- 
sils. On  several  occasions,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  I  have  been  able  to  de- 
monstrate post  mortem  that  the  exudation  had  extended  at  the  back  of 
the  tonsils  or  on  the  posterior  pillars  of  the  fauces.  On  the  other  hand, 
twice  at  the  Infant's  Home  I  saw  cases,  sporadic  in  their  nature,  com- 
ing on  suddenly  without  much  fever,  with  extensive  fibrinous  exuda- 
tion, necessitating  tracheotomy,  but  without  a  trace  of  pharyngeal  exuda- 
tion.     Although  the  conditions  were  most  favorable  for  the  spread  of 
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the  infection  in  the  Home,  no  other  cases  occnrred.  Provisionally,  at 
any  rate,  I  still  hold  that  there  is  a  separate  independent  affection,  a  non- 
contagions  membranous  croup.  Yet  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
the  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  fibrinous  laryngitis  are  due  to  the  poi- 
son of  diphtheria.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  bacteriological  ex- 
amination should  be  made  of  the  membrane  in  the  former  class  of  cases. 

The  disease  affects  young  children,  particularly  between  the  ages  of  two 
and  six.  Cases  under  two  and  over  seven  are  very  rare.  Statistics  show 
that  boys  are  more  often  attacked  than  girls  Cases  occur  occasionally 
with  scarlet  fever  and  measles. 

Morbid  Anatoiny. — On  inspection  of  the  larynx  of  a  child  dead  of 
membraneous  croup,  the  rima  is  seen  filled  with  mucus  or  with  a  shreddy 
material  which,  when  washed  off  carefully,  leaves  the  mucosa  covered  by  a 
thin  grayish-yellow  membrane,  which  may  be  uniform  or  in  patches.  It 
covers  the  ary-epiglottic  folds  and  the  true  cords^  and  may  be  continued 
into  the  ventricles  or  even  into  the  trachea.  Above,  it  may  involve  the 
epiglottis.  It  varies  much  in  consistency.  I  have  seen  fatal  cases  in 
which  the  exudation  was  not  actually  membranous,  but  rather  friable  and 
granular.  It  may  form  a  thick,  even  stratified  membrane,  which  fills  the 
entire  glottis.  The  exudation  may  extend  down  the  trachea  and  into  the 
bronchi,  and  may  pass  beyond  the  epiglottis  to  the  fauces.  Usually  it  can 
be  readily  stripped  off  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  leaves 
exposed  the  swollen  and  injected  mucosa.  On  examination  it  is  seen  that 
the  fibrinous  material  has  involved  chiefly  the  epithelial  lining  and  has  not 
greatly  infiltrated  the  subjacent  tissues. 

Symptoms. — Naturally,  the  clinical  symptoms  are  almost  identical  in 
the  non-specific  and  specific  forms  of  membranous  laryngitis. 

The  affection  begins  like  an  acute  larjmgitis  with  slight  hoarseness  and 
rough  cough,  to  which  the  term  croupy  has  been  applied.  After  these 
symptoms  have  lasted  for  a  day  or  two  with  varying  intensity,  the  child 
suddenly  becomes  worse,  usually  at  night,  and  there  are  signs  of  impeded 
respiration.  At  first  the  difficulty  in  breathing  is  paroxysmal,  due  proba- 
bly to  more  or  less  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  glottis.  Soon  the  dyspnoea 
becomes  continuous,  inspiration  and  expiration  become  difficult,  particularly 
the  latter,  and  with  the  inspiratory  movements  the  epigastrium  and  lower 
intercostal  spaces  are  retracted.  The  voice  is  husky  and  may  be  reduced 
to  a  whisper.  The  color  gradually  changes  and  the  imperfect  aeration  of 
the  blood  is  shown  in  the  lividity  of  the  lips  and  finger-tips.  Restlessness 
comes  on  and  the  child  tosses  from  side  to  side,  vainly  trying  to  get  breath. 
Occasionally,  in  a  severer  paroxysm,  portions  of  membrane  are  coughed  out. 
The  fever  in  non-specific  membranous  laryngitis  is  rarely  high  and  the 
condition  of  the  child  is  usually  very  good  at  the  time  of  the  onset.  The 
pulse  is  always  increased  in  frequency  and  if  cyanosis  be  present  is  small. 
In  favorable  cases  the  dyspnoea  is  not  very  urgent,  the  color  of  the  face 
remains  good,  and  after  one  or  two  paroxysms  the  child  goes  to  sleep  and 
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wakes  in  the  morning,  perhaps  without  fever  and  feeling  comfortable. 
The  atUu'k  may  recur  the  following  night  with  greater  Bererity •  In  un- 
favorable cai4f;8  the  dyspnoea  Ijecomes  more  and  more  urgent,  the  cjranoeis 
deejieriH,  the  child,  after  a  period  of  intense  restlessness,  sinks  into  a  semi- 
comaUise  Ktate,  and  death  finally  occurs  from  poisoning  of  the  nerve  oeotres 
by  carbon  dioxide.  In  diphtheritic  laryngitis  the  onset  is  usually  less  sud- 
den and  iH  preccKled  by  a  longer  period  of  indisposition.  As  a  rule,  there 
are  pharyngeal  sympt^jms.  The  constitutional  disturbance,  too,  ia  more 
Hcvere,  the  fever  higher,  and  there  may  be  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the 
ncKfk.  InKpection  of  the  fauces  may  show  the  presence  of  false  membranes 
on  tlie  pillarri  or  on  the  tonsils.  This,  however,  is  held  by  some  not  to  be 
an  invariable  evidence  of  the  diphtheritic  nature  of  the  inflammation. 
Fagge  held  that  non-contagious  membranous  croup  may  spread  upward 
from  the  larynx  just  as  diphtheritic  inflammation  is  in  the  habit  of  spread- 
ing downward  from  the  fauces.  Ware,  of  Boston,  whose  essay  on  croup  is 
perhapH  the  most  solid  contribution  to  the  subject  made  in  this  country, 
reported  the  presence  of  exudate  in  the  fauces  in  74  out  of  75  cases  of  croup. 
These  obwjrvations  were  made  prior  to  1840,  during  periods  in  which 
diphtheria  was  not  epidemic  to  any  extent  in  Boston.  In  protracted 
caHCH  pulmonary  symptoms  may  develop,  which  are  sometimes  due  to  the 
difficulty  in  expelling  the  muco-pus  from  the  tubes;  in  others,  the  false 
nu^nibrane  extends  into  the  trachea  and  even  into  the  bronchial  tubes. 
During  Uh^  jjaroxysm  the  vcKicular  murmur  is  scarcely  audible,  but  the 
laryngeal  ntridor  may  l)e  loudly  communicated  along  the  bronchial  tubes. 

Diagnosia. — Membranous  laryngitis  must  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  Binii)le  laryngitis  and  from  certain  spasmodic  affections.  Simple 
catarrlial  laryngiti«  rarely  induces  such  severe  symptoms,  occurs  more  sud- 
denly, n(»arly  always  at  night,  and  the  hoarseness  and  implication  of  the 
V()ie(j  are  not  nearly  so  marked.  The  presence  of  preceding  symptoms  is 
on('  of  the  inoKt  important  diagnostic  distinctions  between  the  false  and  the 
true  (Touj).  Hy  hoarHeness,  (lyKj)na3a,  and  signs  of  membrane  on  the  fauces 
or  tonwiln  tlu^  existc^noe  of  membranous  laryngitis  may  be  definitely  deter- 
mined. Oeeartionally  simple  laryngitis  induces  swelling  sufficient  to  cause 
marked  dyspncea  and  hoarseness  and  may,  indeed,  prove  fatal.  Of  course, 
true  nieinbranouH  laryngitis  may  follow  the  catarrhal  form.  In  laryngis- 
niuH  th(^  atta(?k  comes  on  suddenly  and  is  not  associated  with  either  cough 
or  hoarw'ness.  Tlie  child  is  seized  with  a  difficulty  in  breathing ;  the  in- 
s]>irati<>nH  are  crowing  in  character,  and  the  dyspnoea  rapidly  becomes 
urgent,  so  that  symptoms  of  suffocation  supervene,  sometimes  within  less 
than  a  nninit4» ;  the  spasm  then  relaxes  and  the  child  appears  to  be  in  its 
normal  condition.     It  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  rickety  children. 

The  diagnosis  between  dijihtheritic  and  non-diphtheritic  membranous 
laryngitis  is  ])y  no  means  easy,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  many  excellent  au- 
thorities hold  the  diseiises  to  be  identical.  The  following  are  tiie  chief  points 
iction,  which  refer  to  general  rather  than  to  local  conditions :  The 
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non-specific  affection  generally  begins  in  the  larynx  and  the  fances  are  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  affected.  It  is  not  infectious.  Cases  develop  in  institu- 
tions under  circumstances  most  favorable  to  the  spread  of  the  disease,  but 
other  children  are  not  attacked.  It  has  none  of  the  serious  asthenic  symp- 
toms of  diphtheria,  and  it  is  not  followed  by  paralysis.  •>  It  occurs  almost 
exclusively  in  very  young  children,  whereas  diphtheritic  laryngitis  is  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  adults. 

Progn^osis. — True  croup,  whether  simple  or  diphtheritic,  with  a  mor- 
tality of  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent,  is  an  extremely  fatal  disease.  When 
it  attacks  healthy  children  and  is  not  secondary  to  some  febrile  affection, 
the  outlook  is  more  hopeful.  Even  a  very  limited  exudation  may  prove 
fatal.  On  several  occasions,  in  performing  post-mortems  in  fatal  cases,  I 
have  been  astonished  to  find  such  a  slight  involvement  of  the  larynx ;  in 
some  instances  scarcely  more  than  a  granular  exudation  covering  the 
cords  and  folds.  A  fatal  result  is  almost  inevitable  when  the  disease  ex- 
tends to  the  bronchi. 

Treatment. — ^As  the  cases  rarely  come  under  observation  until  the 
membrane  is  formed,  the  main  medicinal  indication  is  to  favor  its  separa- 
tion. The  air  of  the  room  should  be  saturated  with  pioisture  from  an 
atomizer  and  the  throat  should  be  sprayed  with  lime-water. 

In  young  children  topical  application  to  the  larjmx  itself  is  extremely 

difficult  and  in  many  instances  impossible.    Good  results  have  followed 

the  passage  of  a  sponge-probang  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  recommend  such  measures,  but  very  difficult  to 

carry  them  out     The  administration  of  a  brisk  emetic  will  sometimes 

bring  away  portions  of  the  false  membrane ;  ipecacuanha  or  the  turpeth 

mineral  is  the  most  suitable.    Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  return  to  the 

mercurial  treatment  of  membranous  laryngitis,  but  I  have  not  seen  such 

results  from  its  use  as  would  justify  a  recommendation  of  it.     Continuous 

iot  applications  to  the  throat  are  usually  much  more  grateful  than  the 

ice-bag,  so  highly  recommended  by  some  practitioners.     With  the  first 

indication  of  defective  aeration  of  the  blood  it  is  well  to  let  the  child  in- 

liale  oxygen,  which  may  be  conveniently  passed  into  a  tent  made  of  sheets 

on  the  bed. 

In  very  many  cases  the  obstruction  reaches  such  a  grade  that  the  pro- 
priety of  intubation  or  tracheotomy  is  raised.  One  great  advantage  of 
^he  former  is  that  it  may  be  suggested  at  an  earlier  stage  with  more  like- 
lihood of  gaining  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

The  statistics  of  tracheotomy  are  not  very  satisfactory,  as  only  a  fourth 
to  a  third  of  the  cases  recover. 

The  general  treatment  of  these  cases  is  of  great  importance.  In  the 
first  place  the  child  should  be  isolated,  since  it  is  often  impossible  to  say 
K-hether  the  case  is  specific  or  not.  Much  of  the  success  in  the  case  de- 
pends upon  careful  nursing.  There  is  no  disease  which  requires  greater 
Care,  coolness,  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  attendants.    The  diet 
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should  consist  of  milk  and  beef -juices.  Water  should  be  giren  freely  to 
the  child,  and  if  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failing,  stimulants  should  at  once 
be  administered.  The  extreme  restlessness  calls  for  anodynes,  but  they 
must  be  administered  with  great  care ;  bromide  and  chloral  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  opium.  In  cases  in  which  the  dyspnoea  comes  on  in  paroxTsms, 
as  if  due  to  spasm,  I  have  seen  great  benefit  follow  the  inhalatioii  of 
chloroform. 


V.    SPASMODIC  LARYNGITIS  (Larynffismus  siriduius). 

Spasm  of  the  glottis  is  met  with  in  many  affections  of  the  larynx,  but 
there  is  a  special  disease  in  children  which  has  received  the  above-men- 
tioned names. 

Etiology. — A  purely  nervous  affection,  without  any  inflammatory 
condition  of  the  larynx,  it  occurs  in  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
montlis  and  three  years,  and  is  most  commonly  seen  in  connection  with 
rickets.  It  is  also  associated  with  tetany.  Often  the  attack  comes  on 
when  the  child  has  been  crossed  or  scolded.  Mothers  sometimes  call  the 
attacks  "  passion  fits  "  or  attacks  of  "  holding  the  breath."  It  was  sup- 
posed at  one  time  that  they  were  associated  with  enlargement  of  the 
thymus,  and  they  therefore  received  the  name  of  thymic  asthma. 

The  actual  condition  of  the  larynx  during  a  paroxysm  is  a  spasm  of  the 
adductors,  but  the  precise  nature  of  the  influences  causing  it  is  not  yet 
known,  whether  centric  or  reflex  from  peripheral  irritation.  The  disease 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  England. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  attacks  may  come  on  either  in  the  night  or  in  the 
day  ;  often  just  as  the  child  awakes.  There  is  no  cough,  no  hoarseness, 
but  the  resj)iration  is  arrested  and  the  child  struggles  for  breath,  the  face 
gets  congested,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  relaxation  of  the  spasm,  the  air 
is  drawn  into  the  lungs  with  a  high-pitched  crowing  sound,  which  has 
given  to  the  affection  the  name  of  "  child-crowing."  Convulsions  may 
occur  during  an  attack  or  there  may  be  carpo-pedal  spasms.  Death  may, 
but  rarely  does,  occur  during  the  attack.  With  the  cyanosis  the  spasm 
relaxes  and  respiration  begins.  The  attacks  may  recur  with  great  fre- 
quency throughout  the  day. 

Treatment. — The  gums  should  be  carefully  examined  and,  if  swol- 
len and  hot,  freely  lanced.  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated 
and  as  these  children  are  usually  delicate  or  rickety  nourishing  diet  and 
cod-liver  oil  should  be  given.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
treatment  is  the  cold  sponging.  In  severe  cases,  two  or  three  times  a  day 
the  child  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  bath  and  the  back  and  chest  thor- 
oughly sponged  for  a  minute  or  two  with  cold  water.  Since  learning  this 
practice  from  Ringer,  at  the  University  Hospital,  I  have  seen  many  cases 
in  which  it  proved  successful.     It  may  be  employed  when  the  child  is  in 
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a  paroxysm,  thongh  if  the  attack  is  severe  and  the  lividity  is  great  it  is 
much  better  to  dash  cold  water  into  the  face.  Sometimes  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  finger  far  back  into  the  throat  will  relieve  the  spasm. 

Spasmodie  eronp,  believed  to  be  a  functional  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  is  an  {^Section  seen  most  commonly  between  the  the  ages  of 
two  and  five  years.  According  to  Trousseau's  description,  the  child  goes 
to  bed  well,  and  about  midnight  or  in  the  early  morning  hours  awakes  with 
oppressed  breathing,  harsh,  croupy  cough,  and  perhaps  some  huskiness  of 
voice.  The  oppression  and  distress  for  a  time  are  very  serious,  the  face  is 
congested,  and  there  are  signs  of  approaching  cyanosis.  The  attack  passes 
off  abruptly,  the  child  falls  asleep  and  awakes  the  next  morning  feeling 
perfectly  well.  These  attacks  may  be  repeated  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession, and  usually  cause  great  alarm  to  the  parents.  Whether  this  is  en- 
tirely a  functional  spasm  is,  I  think,  doubtful.  There  are  instances  in 
which  the  child  is  somewhat  hoarse  through  the  day,  and  has  slight  ca- 
tarrhal symptoms  and  a  brazen,  croupy  cough.  There  is  probably  slight 
catarrhal  laryngitis  with  it.  These  cases  are  not  infrequently  mistaken 
for  true  croup,  and  parents  are  sometimes  unnecessarily  disturbed  by  the 
serious  view  which  the  physician  takes  of  the  case.  Too  often  the  poor 
child,  deluged  with  drugs,  is  longer  in  recovering  from  the  treatment  than 
he  would  be  from  the  disease.  To  allay  the  spasm  a  whiff  of  chloroform 
may  be  administered,  which  will  in  a  few  moments  give  relief,  or  the  child 
may  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath.  A  prompt  emetic,  such  as  zinc  or  wine  of 
ipecac,  will  usually  relieve  the  spasm,  and  is  specially  indicated  if  the  child 
lias  overloaded  the  stomach  through  the  day. 


VI.   TUBERCULOUS  LARYNGITIS. 

Etiology. — Tubercles  may  develop  primarily  in  the  laryngeal  mucosa, 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  affection  is  secondary  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  in  which  it  is  met  with  in  a  variable  proportion  of  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  per  cent.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than 
females,  possibly,  as  Bosworth  suggested,  because  they  are  more  frequently 
subject  to  catarrhal  laryngitis,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  predisposing  cause. 
Laryngitis  may  occur  very  early  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  may 
be  well-marked  involvement  of  the  larynx  with  signs  of  very  limited  trouble 
at  one  apex.  These  are  cases  which,  in  my  experience,  run  a  very  unfavor- 
able course. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucosa  is  at  first  swollen  and  presents 
scattered  tubercles,  which  seem  to  begin  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood- 
vessels. By  their  fusion  small  tuberculous  masses  arise,  which  caseate  and 
finally  ulcerate,  leaving  shallow  irregular  losses  of  substance.  The  ulcers 
are  usually  covered  with  a  grayish  exudation,  and  there  is  a  general  thick- 
ening of  the  mucosa  about  them,  which  is  particularly  marked  upon  the 
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arytenoids.  The  ulcers  may  erode  the  true  cords  and  finally  destroy  them, 
and  passing  deeply  may  cause  perichondritis  with  necrosis  and  occasionallj 
exfoliation  of  the  cartilages-  The  disease  may  extend  laterally  and  inTolre 
the  pharynx,  and  downward  over  the  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
cricoid  cartilage  toward  the  oesophagus.  Above,  it  may  reach  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  phar^Tix,  and  in  rare  cases  extend  to  the  fauces  and  tonsik 
The  epiglottis  may  be  entirely  destroyed.  There  are  rare  instances  in 
which  cicatricial  changes  go  on  to  such  a  degree  that  stenosis  of  the  larynx 
is  induced,  a  remarkable  specimen  of  which  I  saw  some  years  ago  with 
J.  Solis-Cohen.  * 

Symptoms. — The  first  indication  is  slight  huskiness  of  the  voice, 
which  finally  deepens  to  hoarseness,  and  in  advanced  stages  there  may  be 
complete  loss  of  voice.  There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  early 
hoarseness  of  tuberculous  laryngitis.  My  attention  has  frequently  been 
directed  to  the  lungs  simply  by  the  quality  of  the  voice. 

The  cough  is  in  part  dUe  to  involvement  of  the  larynx.  Early  in  the 
disease  it  is  not  very  troublesome,  but  when  the  ulceration  is  extensive  it 
becomes  husky  and  ineffectual.  Of  the  symptoms  of  laryngeal  tubercu- 
losis, none  is  more  aggravating  than  the  dysphagia,  which  is  met  with  par- 
ticularly when  the  epiglottis  is  involved,  and  when  the  ulceration  has 
extended  to  the  pharynx.  There  is  no  more  distressing  or  painful  compli- 
cation in  phthisis.  In  instances  in  which  the  epiglottis  is  in  great  part 
destroyed,  with  each  attempt  to  take  food  there  are  distressing  paroxysms 
of  cough,  and  even  of  suffocation. 

With  the  laryngoscope  there  is  seen  early  in  the  disease  a  pallor  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  which  also  looks  thickened  and  infiltrated,  particularly 
that  covering  tlie  arytenoid  cartilages.  The  tuberculous  ulcers  are  very 
characteristic.  Tliey  are  broad  and  shallow,  with  gray  bases  and  ill-defined 
outlines.  The  vocal  cords  are  infiltrated  and  thickened,  and  ulceration  is 
very  common. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculous  lar}Tigitis  is  rarely  difficult,  as  it  is  usu- 
ally associated  witli  well-marked  pulmonary  disease.  In  case  of  doubt 
some  of  the  soorotion  from  the  base  of  an  ulcer  should  be  removed  and 
examined  for  bacilli. 

Treatment. — Physicians  pay  scarcely  sufficient  attention  to  the 
laryngeal  complications  of  consumption.  The  ulcers  should  be  sprayed 
and  ko})t  thoroughly  cleansed.  Solutions  of  tannic  acid,  nitrate  of  silver, 
or  sulphide  of  zinc  may  be  employed.  The  insufflation,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  of  a  powder  of  iodoform,  with  morphia,  after  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  ulcers  with  a  spray,  relieves  the  pain  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Co- 
caine (four  per  cent  solution)  applied  with  the  atomizer  will  often  enable 
the  patient  to  swallow  his  food  comfortably.  There  are,  however,  distress- 
ing cases  of  extensive  lar}Tigeal  and  pharyngeal  ulceration  in  which  even 
cocaine  loses  its  good  effects.  When  the  epiglottis  is  lost  the  difficulty  in 
swallowing  becomes  very  great.    Wolfenden  states  that  this  may  be  obvi- 
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ated  if  the  patient  hangs  his  head  over  the  side  of  the  bed  and  sacks  milk 
through  a  rubber  tubing  from  a  mug  placed  on  the  floor. 


VII.   SYPHILITIC  LARYNGITIS. 

Syphilis  attacks  the  larynx  with  great  frequency.  It  may  result  from 
the  inherited  disease  or  be  a  secondary  or  tertiary  manifestation  of  the  ac- 
quired form. 

Symptoms. — In  secondary  syphilis  there  is  occasionally  erythema  of 
the  larynx,  which  may  go  on  to  definite  catarrh,  but  has  nothing  charac- 
teristic. The  process  may  proceed  to  the  formation  of  superficial  whitish 
ulcers,  usually  symmetrically  placed  on  the  cords  or  ventricular  bands. 
Mucous  patches  and  condylomata  are  rarely  seen.  The  symptoms  are 
practically  those  of  slight  loss  of  voice  with  laryngeal  irritation,  as  in  the 
simple  catarrhal  form. 

The  tertiary  laryngeal  lesions  are  numerous  and  very  serious.  True 
gummata,  var}'ing  in  size  from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  a  small  nut,  develop 
in  the  submucous  tissue  most  commonly  at  the  base  of  the  epiglottis. 
They  go  through  the  changes  characteristic  of  these  structures  and  may 
either  break  down,  producing  extensive  and  deep  ulceration,  or — and  this 
is  more  characteristic  of  syphilitic  laryngitis — in  their  healing  form  a 
fibrous  tissue  which  shrinks  and  produces  stenosis.  The  ulceration  is  apt 
to  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  cartilage,  inducing  necrosis  and  exfolia- 
tion, and  even  haemorrhage  from  erosion  of  the  arteries.  (Edema  may 
suddenly  prove  fatal.  The  cicatrices  which  follow  the  sclerosis  of  the 
gummata  or  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  produce  great  deformity.  The  epi- 
glottis, for  instance,  may  be  tied  down  to  the  pharyngeal  wall  or  to  the 
epiglottic  folds,  or  even  to  the  tongue  ;  and  eventually  a  stenosis  results, 
which  may  necessitate  tracheotomy. 

The  laryngeal  symptoms  of  inherited  syphilis  have  the  usual  course  of 
these  lesions  and  appear  either  early,  within  the  first  five  or  six  months,  or 
after  puberty ;  most  commonly  in  the  former  period.  Of  76  cases,  J.  N. 
Mackenzie  found  that  63  occurred  within  the  first  year.  The  gummatous 
infiltration  leads  to  ulceration,  most  commonly  of  the  epiglottis  and  in 
the  ventricles,  and  the  process  may  extend  deeply  and  involve  the  carti- 
lage.    Cicatricial  contraction  may  also  occur. 

The  diagnosis  of  syphilis  of  the  larjTix  is  rarely  difficult,  since  it 
occurs  most  commonly  in  connection  with  other  symptoms  of  the 
disease.  For  special  details  the  manuals  of  laryngology  should  be  con- 
sulted. 

Treatm.eiit. — The  administration  of  constitutional  remedies  is  the 

most  important,  and  under  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  the  local 

symptoms  may  rapidly  be  relieved.     The  tertiary  laryngeal  manifestations 

are  always  serious  and  difficult  to  treat.     The  deep  ulceration  is  specially 
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hard  to  combat,  and  the  cicatrization  may  necessitate  tracheotomj,  or  the 
gradual  dilatation,  as  practised  by  Schroetter. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRONCHI. 

I.    ACUTE  BRONCHITIS. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is  a 
very  common  disease,  rarely  serious  in  healthy  adults,  but  very  fatal  in  the 
old  and  in  the  young,  owing  to  associated  pulmonary  complications.  It  is 
bilateral  and  affects  either  the  larger  and  medium  sized  tubes  or  the 
smaller  bronchi,  in  which  case  it  is  known  as  capillary  bronchitis. 

We  shall  speak  only  of  the  former,  as  the  latter  is  part  and  parcel  of 
broncho-pneumonia. 

Etiology. — Acute  bronchitis  is  a  common  sequence  of  catching  cold, 
and  is  often  nothing  more  than  the  extension  downward  of  an  ordinary 
cor}'za.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  changeable  weather  of  early 
spring  and  late  autumn.  Its  association  with  cold  is  well  indicated  by 
the  popular  expression  "  cold  on  the  chest."  It  may  prevail  as  an  epi- 
demic apart  from  influenza,  of  which  it  is  an  important  feature. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  associated  with  many  other  affections,  notably 
measles.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  at  the  onset  of  typhoid  fever  and  malaria. 
It  is  present  also  in  asthma  and  whooping-cough.  The  bronchitis  of 
Bright's  disease,  gout,  and  heart-disease  is  usually  a  chronic  form.  It 
attacks  persons  of  all  ages,  but  most  frequently  the  young  and  the  old. 
There  are  individuals  who  have  a  special  disposition  to  bronchial  catarrh, 
and  the  slightest  exposure  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  Persons  who  live 
an  out-of-door  life  are  usually  less  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  who 
follow  sedentary  occupations. 

The  affection  is  probably  microbic,  though  we  have  as  yet  no  definite 
evidence  upon  this  point. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  is  reddened,  congested,  and  covered  with  mucus  and  muco-pus, 
which  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the  smaller  bronchi,  some  of  which  are 
dilated.  Tlie  finer  changes  in  the  mucosa  consist  in  desquamation  of  the 
ciliated  epithelium,  swelling  and  oedema  of  the  submucosa,  and  infiltration 
of  the  tissue  with  leucocytes.     The  mucous  glands  are  much  swollen. 

Symptoms. — The  s^-mptoms  of  an  ordinary  "cold"  accompany  the 
onset  of  an  acute  bronchitis.  The  coryza  extends  to  the  tubes,  and  may 
also  affect  the  larynx,  producing  hoarseness,  which  in  many  cases  is  marked. 
A  chill  is  rare,  but  there  is  invariably  a  sense  of  oppression,  with  heavi- 
ness and  languor  and  pains  in  the  bones  and  back.  In  mild  cases  there  is 
scarcely  any  fever,  but  in  severer  forms  the  range  is  from  101°  to  103**. 
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The  bronchial  symptoms  set  in  with  a  feeling  of  tightness  and  rawness 
beneath  the  stemam  and  a  sensation  of  oppression  in  the  chest  The 
cough  is  rough  at  first,  cutting  and  sore,  and  often  of  a  ringing  character. 
It  comes  on  in  paroxysms  which  rack  and  distress  the  patient  extremely. 
During  the  severe  spells  the  pain  maybe  very  intense  beneath  the  sternum 
and  along  the  attachments  of  the  diaphragm.  At  first  the  cough  is  dry, 
but  in  a  few  days  the  secretion  becomes  muco-purulent  and  abundant,  and 
finally  purulent.  With  the  loosening  of  the  cough  great  relief  is  experi- 
enced. The  sputum  is  made  up  largely  of  pus-cells,  with  a  variable  number 
of  the  large  round  alveolar  cells,  many  of  which  contain  carbon  grains, 
while  others  have  undergone  the  myelin  degeneration. 

Physical  Signs, — The  respiratory  movements  are  not  greatly  increased 
in  frequency  unless  the  fever  is  high.  There  are  instances,  however,  in 
which  the  breathing  is  rapid  and  when  the  smaller  tubes  are  involved 
there  is  dyspnoea.  On  palpation  the  bronchial  fremitus  may  ofton  be  felt 
On  auscultation  in  the  early  stage,  piping  sibilant  r^es  are  everywhere  to 
be  heard.  They  are  very  changeable,  and  appear  and  disappear  with  cough- 
ing. With  the  relaxation  of  the  bronchial  membranes  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  the  secretion,  the  rAles  change  and  become  mucous  and  bub- 
bling in  quality. 

The  course  of -the  disease  depends  on  the  conditions  under  which  it 
develops.  In  healthy  adults,  by  the  end  of  a  weeltf  the  fever  subsides  and 
the  cough  loosens.  In  another  week  or  ten  days  convalescence  is  fully 
established.  In  young  children  the  chief  risk  is  in  the  extension  of  the 
process  downward.  In  measles  and  whooping-cough,  the  ordinary  bron- 
chial catarrh  is  very  apt  to  descend  to  the  finer  tubes,  which  become  di- 
lated and  plugged  with  muco-pus,  inducing  areas  of  collapse,  and  finally 
broncho-pneumonia.  This  extension  is  indicated  by  changes  in  the  physi- 
cal signs.  Usually  at  the  base  the  rdles  are  subcrepitant  and  numerous 
and  there  may  be  areas  of  defective  resonance  and  of  feeble  or  distant  tu- 
bular breathing.  In  the  aged  and  debilitated  there  are  similar  dangers  if 
the  process  extends  from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  tubes.  In  old  age  the 
bronchial  mucosa  is  less  capable  of  expelling  the  mucus,  which  is  more 
apt  to  sag  to  the  dependent  parts  and  induce  dilatation  of  the  tubes  with 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  contiguous  air-cells. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  bronchitis  is  rarely  difficult.  Although  the 
mode  of  onset  may  be  brusque  and  perhaps  simulate  pneumonia,  yet  the 
absence  of  dulness  and  blowing  breathing,  and  the  general  character  of 
the  bronchial  inflammation,  renders  the  diagnosis  simple.  The  complica- 
tion of  broncho-pneumonia  is  indicated  by  the  greater  severity  of  the  symp- 
toms, particularly  the  dyspnoea,  the  defective  color,  and  the  physical  signs. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases,  household  measures  suffice.  The  hot 
foot-bath,  or  the  warm  bath,  a  drink  of  hot  lemonade,  and  a  mustard  plas- 
ter on  the  chest  will  often  give  relief.  For  the  dry,  racking  cough,  the 
symptom  most  complained  of  by  the  patient,  Dover's  powder  is  the  best 
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remedy.     It  is  a  popular  belief  that  quinine,  in  full  doses,  will  check  u 
oncoming  cold  in  the  chest,  but  this  is  doubtful.    It  is  a  common  costom 
when  persons  feel  the  approach  of  a  cold  to  take  a  Turkish  bath,  and 
though  the  tightness  and  oppression  may  be  relieved  by  it,  there  is  m  a 
majority  of  the  cases  great  risk.     Some  of  the  seyerest  cases  of  bronchitis 
which  I  have  seen  have  followed  this  initial  Turkish  bath.     No  doobt,  if 
the  person  could  go  to  bed  directly  from  the  bath,  its  action  would  be 
beneficial,  but  there  is  great  risk  of  catching  additional  "cold"  in  going 
home  from  the  bath.     Relief  is  obtained  from  the  unpleasant  sense  of 
rawness  by  keeping  the  air  of  the  room  saturated  with  moisture,  and  in 
this  dry  stage  the  old-fashioned  mixture  of  the  wines  of  antimony  and  ipe- 
cacuanha with  liquor  ammonise  acetatis  and  nitrous  ether  is  useful.    If 
the  pulse  is  very  rapid,  tincture  of  aconite  may  be  given,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  children.      For  the  cough,  when  dry  and  irritating,  opium 
should  be  freely  used  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder.     Of  course,  in  the 
very  young  and  the  aged  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  opium,  par- 
ticularly if  the  secretions  are  free ;  but  for  the  distressing,  irritative  cough, 
which  keeps  the  patient  awake,  no  remedy  can  take  its  place    As  the  cough 
loosens  and  the  expectoration  is  more  abundant,  the  patient  becomes  more 
comfortable.     In  this  stage  it  is  customary  to  ply  the  patient  with  expec- 
torants of  various  sorts.     Though  useful  occasionally,  they  should  not  be 
given  as  a  matter  of  routine.     A  mixture  of  squills,  ammonia,  and  senega 
is  a  favorite  one  with  many  practitioners  at  this  stage. 

In  the  acute  bronchitis  of  children,  if  the  amount  of  secretion  is  large 
and  difficult  to  expectorate,  or  if  there  is  dyspnoea  and  the  color  b^^ 
to  get  dusky,  an  emetic  (a  tablespoonful  of  ipecac  wine)  should  be  given 
at  once  and  repeated  if  necessary. 


II.    CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

Etiologry. — This  affection  may  follow  repeated  attacks  of  acute  bron- 
chitis, but  it  is  most  commonly  met  with  in  chronic  lung  affections,  heart- 
disease,  gout,  and  renal  disease.  It  is  frequent  in  the  aged ;  the  young 
rarely  are  affected.  Climate  and  season  have  an  important  influence.  It 
is  the  winter  cough  of  the  old  man,  which  recurs  with  regularity  as  the 
weather  gets  cold  and  changeable. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  bronchial  mucosa  presents  a  great  variety 
of  changes,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  disease  with  which  chronic 
bronchitis  is  associated.  In  some  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  very 
thin,  so  that  the  longitudinal  bands  of  elastic  tissue  stand  out  prominently. 
The  tulx»K  are  dilated  and  the  muscular  and  glandular  tissues  are  atrophied 
and  the  epithelium  in  great  part  shed. 

In  other  instances  the  niucosii  is  thickened,  granular,  and  infiltrated. 
There  may  be  ulcoration,  particularly  of  the  mucous  follicles.     Bronchial 
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dilatatioiis  are  not  nncommon  and  emphysema  is  a  constant  accompani- 
ment. 

Sjnnptoms. — In  the  form  met  with  in  old  men,  associated  with  em- 
physema, gout,  or  heart-disease,  the  chief  symptoms  are  as  follows :  Short- 
ness of  breath,  which  may  not  be  noticeable  except  on  exertion.  The 
patients  ^'  puff  and  blow  "  on  going  up  hill  or  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  This  is 
due  not  so  much  to  the  chronic  bronchitis  itself  as  to  associated  emphysema 
or  even  to  cardiac  weakness.  They  complain  of  no  pain.  The  cough  is  varia- 
ble, changing  with  the  weather  and  with  the  season.  During  the  summer 
they  may  remain  free,  but  each  succeeding  winter  the  cough  comes  on  with 
severity  and  persists.  There  may  be  only  a  spell  in  the  morning,  or  the 
chief  distress  is  at  night.  The  sputum  in  chronic  bronchitis  is  very  varia- 
ble. In  cases  of  the  so-called  dry  catarrh  there  is  no  expectoration.  Usu- 
ally, however,  it  is  abundant,  muco-purulent,  or  distinctly  purulent  in 
character.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient  coughs  up  for  years 
a  thin  fluid  sputum.  There  is  rarely  fever.  The  general  health  may  be 
good  and  the  disease  may  present  no  serious  features  apart  from  the  lia- 
bility to  induce  emphysema  and  bronchiectasy.  In  many  cases  it  is  an 
incurable  affection.  Patients  improve  and  the  cough  disappears  in  the 
summer  time  only  to  return  during  the  winter  months. 

Physieal  Signs. — The  chest  is  usually  distended,  the  movements  are 
limited,  and  the  condition  is  often  that  which  we  see  in  emphysema.  The 
percussion  note  is  clear  or  hyperresonant.  On  auscultation,  expiration  is 
prolonged  and  wheezy  and  rhonchi  of  various  sorts  are  heard — some  high- 
pitched  and  piping,  others  deep-toned  and  snoring.  Crepitation  is  com- 
mon at  the  bases. 

Clinical  Varieties. — The  description  just  given  is  of  the  ordinary 
chronic  bronchitis  which  occurs  in  connection  with  emphysema  and  heart- 
disease  and  in  many  elderly  men.  There  are  certain  forms  which  merit  spe- 
cial description :  {a)  On  several  occasions  I  have  met  with  a  form  of  chronic 
bronchitiSy  particularly  in  women,  which  comes  on  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  thirty  and  may  continue  indefinitely  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  health.  In  one  case,  a  lady  of  fifty,  with  a  phthisical  family 
history,  began  to  cough  when  she  was  twenty-five,  and  since  then  has  had 
more  or  less  cough  every  day  without  intermission.  It  has  not  seriously 
impaired  her  health,  though  she  has  never  been  strong.  Once  or  twice 
she  lias  had  attiicks  of  eczema.  The  cough  is  chiefly  in  the  morning,  is 
apt  to  be  brought  on  by  too  much  conversation,  and  is  quite  independent 
of  the  weather.  The  daily  amount  of  expectoration  is  not  great,  rarely 
more  than  from  four  to  six  ounces.  It  is  muco-purulent  in  character. 
The  examination  of  the  chest  is  negative — no  emphysema,  no  rdles.  I 
have  met  several  such  instances  which  seem  to  form  a  type  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  upon  what  the  condition  depends. 

(5)  BronchorrJiom, — Excessive  bronchial  secretion  is  met  with  under 
several  conditions.    It  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  profuse  expectoration 
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of  bronchiectasy.  The  secretion  may  be  very  liquid  and  watery — hronchf- 
rhoea  serosa.  More  commonly,  it  is  purulent  though  thin,  and  with  green- 
ish or  yellow-green  masses.  It  may  be  thick  and  uniform.  This  profuse 
bronchial  secretion  is  usually  a  manifestation  of  chronic  bronchitis  and 
may  lead  to  dilatation  of  the  tubes  and  ultimately  to  fetid  bronchitis.  In 
the  young  the  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  impairment  of 
health  and  without  apparently  damaging  the  lungs. 

(c)  Putrid  Bronchitis, — Fetid  expectoration  is  met  with  in  connection 
with  bronchiectasis,  gangrene,  abscess,  or  with  decomposition  of  secretions 
within  phthisical  cavities  and  in  an  empyema  which  has  perforated  the 
lung.  There  are  instances  in  which,  apart  from  any  of  these  states,  the 
expectoration  has  a  fetid  character.  The  sputa  are  abundant,  usuallj 
thin,  grayish  white  in  color,  and  they  separate  into  an  upper  fluid  layer 
capped  with  frothy  mucus  and  a  thick  sediment  in  which  may  sometimes 
be  found  dirty  yellow  masses  the  size  of  peas  or  beans — ^the  so-called  Dit- 
trich's  plugs.  The  affection  is  very  rare  apart  from  the  above-mentioned 
conditions.  In  severe  cases  it  leads  to  changes  in  the  bronchial  walls, 
pneumonia,  and  often  to  abscess  or  gangrene.  Metastatic  brain  abscess 
has  followed  putrid  bronchitis  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 

(d)  Dry  Catarrh. — Catarrhe  sec  of  Laennec  is  a  not  uncommon  form, 
characterized  by  paroxysms  of  coughing  of  great  intensity,  with  little  or 
no  expectoration.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  elderly  persons  with  emphy- 
sema, and  is  one  of  the  most  chronic  and  obstinate  of  all  varieties  of  bron- 
chitis. 

Treatment. — By  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  treating  the 
recurring  winter  bronchitis  is  change  of  climate.  Removal  to  a  southern 
latitude  may  prevent  the  onset.  Southern  France,  southern  California, 
and  Florida  furnish  winter  climates  in"  which  the  subjects  of  chronic 
bronchitis  live  with  the  greatest  comfort.  All  cases  of  prolonged  bronchial 
irritation  are  benefited  by  change  of  air. 

The  first  endeavor  in  treating  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  to  ascer- 
tain if  possible  whether  there  are  constitutional  or  local  affections  with 
which  it  is  associated.  In  many  instances  the  urine  is  found  to  be  highly 
acid,  perhaps  slightly  albuminous,  and  the  arteries  are  stiff.  In  the  form 
associated  with  this  condition,  sometimes  called  gouty  bronchitis,  the  at- 
tacks seem  related  to  the  defective  renal  elimination,  and  to  this  condition 
the  treatment  should  be  first  directed.  In  other  instances  there  are  heart- 
disease  and  empliysema.  In  the  form  occurring  in  old  men  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis.  Septuagenarians  should  read  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes's  *  "  De  Senectute  "  with  reference  to  the  care  of  the  health 
and  the  avoidance  of  catching  cold.  lie  lays  stress  upon  the  importance 
of  the  daily  study  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer.     There  is  no  doubt 

that  with  prudence  even  in  our  changeable  winter  weather  much  may  be 
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*  Over  the  Tea-cups,  Boston,  1890. 
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done  to  prevent  the  onset  of  chronic  bronchitis.  Woolen  undergarmerts 
should  be  used  and  especial  care  should  be  taken  in  the  spring  months  not 
to  change  them  for  lighter  ones  before  the  warm  weather  is  established. 

Cure  is  seldom  effected  by  medicinal  remedies.  There  are  instances  in 
which  iodide  of  potassium  acts  with  remarkable  benefit,  and  it  should 
always  be  given  a  trial  in  cases  of  paroxysmal  bronchitis  of  obscure  origin. 
When  the  secretion  is  excessive  the  muriate  of  ammonia  is  perhaps  the 
most  useful.  Stimulating  expectorants  are  contra-indicated.  When  the 
heart  is  feeble,  the  combination  of  digitalis  and  strychnia  is  very  bene- 
ficial. Turpentine,  the  old-fashioned  remedy  so  warmly  recommended  by 
the  Dublin  physicians,  has  in  many  quarters  fallen  undeservedly  into  dis- 
use. Terebcne  in  capsules  is  a  useful  substitute  because  it  is  more  easily 
taken.  Of  other  balsamic  remedies,  sandalwood,  the  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  copaiba,  balsam  of  Peru  or  tolu  may  be  used.  Inhalations  are 
often  very  useful.  If  fetor  be  present,  carbolic  acid  in  the  form  of  spray 
(twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  solution)  will  lessen  the  odor,  or  thymol  (1  to 
1,000).  In  full-blooded  men,  when  venous  engorgement  exists  and  short- 
ness of  breath,  the  abstraction  of  twenty  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  will 
afford  prompt  relief. 


III.  BRONCHIECTASIS. 

Etiology. — Dilatation  of  the  bronchi  occurs  under  the  following 
conditions :  (1)  As  a  congenital  defect  or  anomaly.  Such  cases  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  commonly  unilateral.  Grawitz  has  described  the  condition 
as  bronchiectasis  universalis.  Welch  has  met  an  instance  in  a  young 
girl.  (2)  In  connection  with  inflammation  of  the  bronchi,  particularly 
when  this  leads  to  weakness  of  the  walls  with  the  accumulation  of  secre- 
tion. Under  this  category  come  the  dilatation  met  with  in  chronic  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema,  the  dilated  bronchi  in  chronic  phthisis,  in  the 
catarrhal  pneumonias  of  children,  and  particularly  the  dilitation  which 
results  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-tubes  or  from 
pressure,  as  of  an  aneurism  on  one  bronchus.  (3)  In  extreme  contraction 
of  the  lung  tissue,  whether  due  to  interstitial  pneumonia  or  to  compres- 
sion by  pleural  adhesions,  bronchial  dilatation  is  a  common  though  not 
a  constant  accompaniment. 

Unquestionably  the  weakening  of  the  bronchial  wall  is  the  most  impor- 
tant, probably  the  essential,  factor  in  inducing  bronchiectasy,  since  the  wall 
is  then  not  able  to  resist  the  pressure  of  air  in  severe  spells  of  coughing 
and  in  straining.  In  some  instances  the  mere  weight  of  the  accumulated 
secretion  may  be  sufficient  to  distend  the  terminal  tubules,  as  is  seen  in 
compression  of  a  bronchus  by  aneurism. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Two  chief  forms  are  recognized — the  cylin- 
drical and  the  saccular — which  may  exist  together  in  the  same  lung.    The 
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condition  may  be  general  or  partial.    Universal  bronchiectasis  is  always 
unilateral.     It  occurs  in  rare  congenital  cases  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  a 
sequence  of  interstitial  pneumonia.     The  entire  bronchial  tree  is  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  sacculi  opening  one  into  the  other.     The  walls  are 
smooth  and  possibly  without  ulceration  or  erosion  except  in  the  dependent 
parts.     The  lining  membrane  of  the  sacculi  is  usually  smooth  and  glisten- 
ing.     The  dilatations  may  form  large  cysts  immediately  beneath  the 
pleura.     Intervening  between  the  sacculi  is  a  dense  cirrhotic  lung  tisgne. 
The  partial  dilatations — the  saccular  and  cylindrical — are  common  in 
chronic  phthisis,  particularly  at  the  apex,  in  chronic  pleurisy  at  the  base, 
and  in  emphysema.     Here  the  dilatation  is  more  commonly  cylindrical, 
sometimes    fusiform.      The  bronchial  mucous  membrane  is   much   in- 
volved and  sometimes  there  is  a  narrowing  of  the  lumen.     Occasionally 
one  meets  with  a  single  saccular  bronchiectasy  in  connection  with  chronic 
bronchitis  or  emphysema.     Some  of  these  look  like  simple  cysts,  with 
smooth  walls,  without  fluid  contents. 

Histologically  the  bronchi  which  are  the  seat  of  dilatation  show  im- 
portant changes.  In  the  large,  smooth  dilatations  the  cylindrical  is  re- 
placed by  a  pavement  epithelium.  The  muscular  layer  is  stretched,  atro- 
phied, and  the  fibres  separated ;  the  elastic  tissue  is  also  much  stretched 
and  separated.  In  the  large  saccular  bronchiectasies  and  in  some  of  the 
cylindrical  forms,  due  to  retained  secretions,  the  lining  membrane  is  ulcer- 
ated. The  contents  of  some  of  the  larger  bronchiectatic  cavities  are  hor- 
ribly fetid. 

Sjriuptoins. — In  the  limited  dilatations  of  phthisis,  emphysenm,  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  the  symptoms  are  in  great  part  those  of  the  original 
disease,  and  the  condition  often  is  not  suspected  during  life. 

In  extensive  saccular  bronchiectasy  the  characters  of  the  cough  and 
expectoration  are  distinctive.  The  patient  will  pass  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  without  any  cough  and  then  in  a  severe  paroxysm  will  bring 
up  a  large  quantity  of  sputum.  Sometimes  change  of  the  position  will 
bring  on  a  violent  attack,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
secretion  flows  from  the  dilatation  to  a  normal  tube.  The  daily  speU  of 
coughing  is  usually  in  the  morning.  The  expectoration  is  in  many  in- 
stances very  characteristic.  It  is  grayish  or  grayish  brown  in  color,  fluid, 
purulent,  with  a  peculiar  acid,  sometimes  fetid,  odor.  Placed  in  a  conical 
glass,  it  separates  into  a  thick  granular  layer  below  and  a  thin  mucoid  in- 
tervening layer  above,  wliich  is  capped  by  a  brownish  froth.  Microscopi- 
cally it  consists  of  pus-corpuscles,  often  large  crystals  of  fatty  acids,  which 
are  sometimes  in  enormous  numbers  over  the  field  and  arranged  in 
bundles.  Hiematoidin  crystals  are  sometimes  present.  Elastic  fibres  are 
seldom  found  except  when  there  is  ulceration  of  the  bronchial  walls. 
Tubercle  bacilli  are  not  present.  In  some  cases  the  expectoration  is  very 
fetirl  and  has  all  the  characters  of  those  described  under  fetid  bronchitis. 
Nummular  expectoration,  such  as  comes  from  phthisical  cavities,  is  not 
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common.  Haemorrhage  may  occur,  but  in  my  experience  it  has  been  rare. 
Abscess  of  the  brain  has  in  a  few  instances  followed  the  bronchiectasis. 
Bheumatoid  affections  may  develop  (Gerhardt). 

The  diagnosis  is  not  possible  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  In  the 
extensive  sacculated  forms,  unilateral  and  associated  with  interstitial  pneu- 
monia or  chronic  pleurisy,  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  There  is  contraction  of 
the  side,  which  in  some  instances  is  not  at  all  extreme.  The  cavernous 
signs  may  be  chiefly  at  the  base  and  may  vary  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  cavity,  whether  full  or  empty.  There  may  be  the  most  exquisite 
amphoric  phenomena  and  loud  resonant  rdles.  The  condition  persists  for 
years  and  is  not  inconsistent  with  tolerably  active  life.  The  patients  fre- 
quently show  signs  of  marked  embarrassment  of  the  pulmonary  circula- 
tion. There  is  cyanosis  on  exertion,  the  finger-tips  are  clubbed,  and  the 
nails  incurved.  A  condition  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  bronchiec- 
tasy  is  a  limited  pleural  cavity  communicating  with  a  bronchus. 

Treatment. — Medical  treatment  is  not  satisfactory,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  heal  the  cavity.  I  have  practised  the  injection  of  antiseptic  fluids 
in  some  instances  with  benefit.  Id  suitable  cases  drainage  of  the  cavities 
may  be  attempted,  particularly  if  the  patient  is  in  fairly  good  condition. 
For  the  fetid  secretion  turpentine  may  be  given  or  terebene,  and  inhala- 
tions used  of  carbolic  acid  or  thymol.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  very  difl&cult 
to  get  rid  of  the  offensive  odor« 


IV.    BRONCHIAL  ASTHMA. 

Asthma  is  a  term  which  has  been  applied  to  various  conditions  associ- 
ated with  dyspnoea — hence  the  names  cardiac  and  renal  asthma — ^but  its 
use  should  be  limited  to  the  affection  known  as  bronchial  or  spasmodic 
asthma. 

Etiology. — All  writers  agree  that  there  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  of 
bronchial  asthma  a  strong  neurotic  element.  Many  regard  it  as  a  neu- 
rosis in  which,  according  to  one  view,  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles, 
according  to  the  other,  turgescence  of  the  mucosa,  results  from  disturbed 
innervation,  pneumogastric  or  vaso-motor.  Of  the  numerous  theories  the 
following  are  the  most  important : 

(1)  That  it  is  due  to  spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  a  theory  which 
has  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  adherents.  The  original  experiments 
of  C.  J.  B.  Williams,  upon  which  it  is  largely  based,  have  upt,  however, 
been  confirmed  of  late  years. 

(2)  That  the  attack  is  due  to  swelling  of  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane— fluctionary  hypersemia  (Traube),  vaso-motor  turgescence  (Weber), 
diffuse  hyperaemic  swelling  (Clark). 

(3)  That  in  many  cases  it  is  a  special  form  of  inflammation  of  the 
smaller  bronchioles — bronchiolitis  exudativa  (Curschmann).     Other  theo- 
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ries  which  may  be  mentioned  are  that  the  attack  depends  on  spasm  of  tiie 
diaphragm  or  on  reflex  spasm  of  all  the  inspiratory  muscles. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  so-called  hay  fever  is  an  affection  which  hu 
many  resemblances  to  bronchial  asthma,  with  which  the  attacks  may  alter- 
nate. In  the  suddenness  of  onset  and  in  many  of  their  features  these  dis- 
eases have  the  same  origin  and  differ  only  in  site,  as  suggested  by  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  and  now  generally  acknowledged  by  specialists.  Making 
due  allowance  for  anatomical  differences,  if  the  structural  changes  occur- 
ring in  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  during  an  attack  of  hay  fever  were  to 
occur  also  in  various  parts  of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  their  presence  there 
would  afford  a  complete  and  adequate  explanation  of  the  facts  observed 
during  a  paroxysm  of  bronchial  asthma  (Clark).  With  this  statement  I 
fully  agree,  but  the  observations  of  Curschmann  have  directed  attention 
to  a  feature  in  asthma  which  has  been  neglected ;  namely,  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  it  is  associated  Tidth  an  exudation,  such  as  might  be 
supposed  to  come  from  a  turgescent  mucosa  and  which  is  of  a  very  charac- 
teristic and  peculiar  character.  The  hyperaemia  and  swelling  of  the  mu- 
cosa and  the  extremely  viscid,  tenacious  mucus  explain  well  the  hindrance 
to  inspiration  and  expiration  and  also  the  quality  of  the  r&les. 

Some  general  facts  with  reference  to  etiology  may  be  mentioned.  The 
affection  sometimes  runs  in  families,  particularly  those  with  irritable  and 
unstable  nervous  systems.  The  attack  may  be  associated  with  neuralgia 
or,  as  Salter  mentions,  even  alternate  with  epilepsy.  Men  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  w^omen.  The  disease  often  begins  in  childhood  and 
sometimes  lasts  until  old  age.  One  of  its  most  striking  peculiarities  is  the 
bizarre  and  extraordinary  variety  of  circumstances  which  at  times  induce 
a  paroxysm.  Among  these  local  conditions  climate  or  atmosphere  are 
most  important.  A  person  may  be  free  in  the  city  and  invariably  suffer 
from  an  attack  when  he  goes  into  the  country,  or  into  one  special  part  of 
the  country.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Breathing  the  air 
of  a  particular  room  or  a  dusty  atmosphere  may  bring  on  an  attack. 
Odors,  particularly  of  flowers  and  of  hay,  or  emanations  from  animals,  as 
the  horse,  do^,  or  cat,  may  at  once  cause  an  outbreak.  Fright  or  violent 
emotion  of  any  sort  may  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Uterine  and  ovarian 
troubles  were  formerly  thought  to  induce  attacks  and  may  do  so  in  rare 
instances.  Diet,  too,  has  an  important  influence,  and  in  persons  subject  to 
the  disease  severe  paroxysms  may  be  induced  by  overloading  the  stomach, 
or  by  taking  certain  articles  of  food.  Chronic  cases,  in  which  the  attacks 
recur  year  after  year,  gradually  become  associated  with  emphysema,  and 
every  fresli  "  cold  "  induces  a  paroxysm.  And  lastly,  many  cases  of  bron- 
chial asthma  are  associated  with  affections  of  the  nose,  particularly  with 
hyj)ertropliic  rhinitis  and  nasiil  pol^'pi.  According  to  some  specialists  of 
larjxo  exix^rience,  all  cases  of  bronchial  asthma  have  some  affection  of  the 
upi>or  air-passiiges,  but  I  am  convinced  from  personal  observation  that 
this  is  erroneous.     Still  physicians  must  acknowledge  the  debt  which  we 
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owe  to  Yoltolini,  Hack,  Daly,  Roe,  and  others  who  have  shown  the  close 
connection  which  exists  between  affections  of  the  nose  and  many  cases  of 
bronchial  asthma. 

Briefly  stated  then,  bronchial  asthma  is  a  neurotic  affection,  character- 
ized by  hyperaemia  and  turgescence  of  the  mucosa  of  the  smaller  bronchial 
tubes  and  a  peculiar  exudate  of  mucin.  The  attacks  may  be  due  to  direct 
irritation  of  the  bronchial  mucosa  or  may  be  induced  reflexly,  by  irritation 
of  the  nasal  mucosa,  and  indirectly,  too,  by  reflex  influences,  from  stom- 
ach, intestines,  or  genital  organs. 

Symptoms. — Pren\onitory  sensations  precede  some  attacks,  such  as 
chilly  feeling,  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  flatulence,  passage  of  a 
large  quantity  of  urine,  or  great  depression  of  spirits.  Nocturnal  attacks 
are  common.  After  a  few  hours'  sleep,  the  patient  is  aroused  with  a  dis- 
tressing sense  of  want  of  breath  and  a  feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the 
chest  Soon  the  respiratory  efforts  become  violent,  all  the  accessory  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  play,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  patient  is  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  the  most  intense  dyspnoea.  The  face  is  pale,  the  expression 
anxious,  speech  is  impossible,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  inspira- 
tory efforts  very  little  air  enters  the  lungs.  Expiration  is  prolonged  and 
also  wheezy.  The  number  of  respirations,  however,  is  not  much  increased. 
The  asthmatic  fit  may  last  from  a  few  minutes  to  several  hours.  When 
severe,  the  signs  of  defective  aeration  soon  appear,  the  face  becomes  be- 
dewed with  sweat,  the  pulse  is  small  and  quick,  the  extremities  get  cold, 
and  just  as  the  patient  seems  to  be  at  his  worst,  the  breathing  begins  to 
get  easier,  and  often  with  a  paroxysm  of  coughing  relief  is  obtained  and 
he  sinks  exhausted  to  sleep.  The  relief  may  be  but  temporary  and  a  sec- 
ond attack  may  soon  come  on.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  even  in  the 
intervals  between  the  asthmatic  fits  the  respiration  is  somewhat  embar- 
rassed. The  cough  is  at  first  very  tight  and  dry  and  the  expectoration  is 
expelled  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  physical  signs  during  an  attack  are  very  characteristic.  On  in- 
spection the  thorax  looks  enlarged,  barrel-shaped,  and  is  fixed,  the  amount 
of  expansion  being  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  intensity  of  tlie  in- 
spiratory movements.  The  diaphragm  is  lowered  and  moves  but  slightly. 
Inspiration  is  short  and  quick,  expiration  prolonged.  Percussion  may  not 
reveal  any  special  difference,  but  there  is  sometimes  marked  hyperreso- 
nance,  particularly  in  cases  which  have  had  repeated  attacks. 

On  auscultation,  with  inspiration  and  expiration,  there  are  innumer- 
able sibilant  and  sonorous  rdles  of  all  varieties,  piping  and  high-pitched, 
low-pitched  and  grave.     Later  in  the  attack  there  are  moist  rdles. 

The  sputum  in  bronchial  asthma  is  quite  distinctive,  unlike  that  which 
occurs  in  any  other  affection.  Early  in  the  attack  it  is  brought  up  with 
great  difficulty  and  is  in  the  form  of  rounded  gelatinous  masses,  the  so- 
called  ^^perles  "  of  Laennec.  Though  ball-like,  they  can  be  unfolded  and 
really  represent  moulds  in  mucus  of  the  smaller  tubes.    The  entire  expec- 
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toration  may  bo  made  up  of  these  somewhat  translucent-looking  peUets, 
floatiug  ia  a  small  quantity  of  thin  mucus.  Some  of  them  are  opaque. 
Often  with  the  naked  eye  a  twisted  spiral  character  can  be  seen,  particu- 
larly if  the  sputum  is  spread  on  a  glass  with  a  black  background.  Micro- 
scopically, many  of  these  pellets  have  a  spiral  structure,  which  renders 
them  among  the  most  remarkable  bodies  met  with  in  sputum.  It  is  not 
a  little  curious  that  they  should  have  been  practically  overlooked  until 
described  a  few  years  ago  by  Curschmann.  Under  the  microscope  the 
spirals  are  of  two  forms.  In  one  there  is  simply  a  twisted,  spirally  ar- 
ranged mucin,  in  which  are  entangled  cells,  derived  probably  from  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  alveoli,  often  in  all  stages  of  fatty  degeneration. 
The  twist  may  be  loose  or  tight.  The  second  form  is  much  more  peculiar. 
In  the  centre  of  a  tightly  coiled  skein  of  mucin  fibrils  with  a  few  scattered 
cells  is  a  filament  of  extraordinary  clearness  and  translucency,  probably 
composed  of  tninsformed  mucin.  As  Curschmann  suggests,  these  spirals 
are  doubtless  formed  in  the  finer  bronchioles  and  constitute  the  product 
of  an  acute  bronchiolitis.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  their  spiral  nature.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  currents  produced 
by  the  ciliated  epithelium  in  the  bronchi,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  their 
action  may  be  rotatory,  in  which  case,  particularly  when  combined  with 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  muscles,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  that  the  mucus 
formed  in  the  tube  might  be  compelled  to  assume  a  spiral  form.  Within 
two  or  three  days  the  sputum  changes  entirely  in  character ;  it  becomes 
muco-purulent  and  Curschmann's  spirals  are  no  longer  t<»  be  found.  They 
occur  in  all  instances  of  true  bronchial  asthma  in  the  early  period  of  the 
attack.  There  are,  in  addition,  in  many  cases,  the  pointed,  octahedral 
crystals  desorilx^d  by  I^eyden  and  sometimes  called  asthma  crystals.  They 
are  identical  with  the  crvstals  found  in  the  semen  and  in  the  blood  in 
leukaemia.  At  one  time  they  were  supposed,  by  their  irritating  character, 
to  induce  the  paroxysms. 

The  course  of  the  disease  ia  very  variable.  In  severe  attacks  the  par- 
oxysms recur  for  tliRH?  or  four  nights  or  even  more,  and  in  the  intervals 
and  during  the  day  there  may  be  wheezing  and  cough.  Early  in  the  disease 
the  }>atient  may  be  free  in  the  morning,  without  cough  or  much  distress, 
and  the  attacks  may  appear  at  first  to  be  of  a  purely  nervous  character. 
In  tlie  long-standing  cases  emphysema  almost  invariably  develops,  and 
while  the  pure  asthmatic  fits  diminish  in  frequency  the  chronic  bronchitis 
and  short  nt'S?  of  breath  become  aggravate<l. 

We  have  no  knowled^a*  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  true  asthma.  Death 
during  the  attack  is  unknoi*ni.  In  long-standing  cases  the  lesions  are 
tliosi*  of  ohnmic  bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Treatment. — The  asthmatic  attack  usually  demands  immediate  and 
prompt  treatment,  and  remedies  should  be  administered  which  experience 
has  shown  are  capable  of  relieving  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  mucosa. 
A  few  wliitls  of  chloroform  will  produce  prompt  though  temporair  relaxa- 
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iion.  In  a  child  with  very  severe  attacks,  resisting  all  the  nsual  remedies, 
the  treatment  by  chloroform  gave  immediate  and  finally  permanent  relief. 
Perles  of  nitrite  of  amyl  may  be  broken  on  the  handkerchief  or  from  two 
to  five  drops  of  the  solution  may  be  placed  upon  cotton-wool  and  inhaled. 
Strong  stimulants  given  hot  or  a  dose  of  spirits  of  chloroform  in  hot 
whisky  will  sometimes  induce  relaxation.  More  permanent  relief  is  given 
by  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  or  of  morphia  and  cocaine  com- 
bined. In  obstinate  and  repeatedly  recurring  attacks  this  has  proved  a 
yery  satisfactory  plan.  The  sedative  antispasmodics,  such  as  belladonna, 
henbane,  stramonium,  and  lobelia,  may  be  given  in  solution  or  used 
in  the  form  of  cigarettes.  Nearly  all  the  popular  remedies  either  in  this 
form  or  in  pastilles  contain  some  of  the  plant  of  the  order  solanacea,  with 
nitrate  or  chlorate  of  potash.  Excellent  cigarettes  are  now  manufactured 
and  asthmatics  try  various  sorts,  since  one  form  benefits  one  patient, 
another  form  another  patient.  Nitre  paper  made  with  a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potash  is  very  serviceable.  Filling  a  room  with  the  fumes 
of  this  paper  prior  to  retiring  will  sometimes  ward  off  a  nocturnal  attack. 
I  have  known  several  patients  to  whom  tobacco  smoke  inhaled  was  quite 
as  potent  as  the  prepared  cigarettes. 

The  use  of  compressed  air  in  the  pneumatic  cabinet  is  very  beneficial ; 
oxygen  inhalations  may  bo  also  tried.  In  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
the  attacks  there  is  no  remedy  so  useful  as  iodide  of  potassium,  which 
sometimes  acts  like  a  specific.  From  ten  to  twenty  grains  three  times  a 
day  is  usually  sufficient. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  diet  of  asthmatic  patients. 
A  rule  which  experience  generally  compels  them  to  make  is  to  take  the 
heavy  meals  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  and  not  retire  to  bed  before  gas- 
tric digestion  is  completed.  As  the  attacks  are  often  induced  by  flatu- 
lency, the  carbohydrates  should  not  be  allowed.  Coffee  is  a  more  suitable 
drink  than  tea.  In  respect  to  climate  it  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  rules 
for  asthmatics.  The  patients  are  often  much  better  in  the  city  than  in 
the  country.  The  high  and  dry  altitudes  are  certainly  more  beneficial 
than  the  sea-shore ;  but  in  protracted  cases,  with  emphysema  as  a  secondary 
complication,  the  rarefied  air  of  high  altitudes  is  not  advantageous.  In 
young  persons  I  have  known  a  residence  for  six  months  in  Florida  or 
southern  California  to  be  followed  by  prolonged  freedom  from  attacks. 


V.  FIBRINOUS  BRONCHITIS. 

An  acute  or  chronic  affection,  characterized  by  the  formation  in  cer- 
tain of  the  bronchial  tubes  of  fibrinous  casts,  which  are  expelled  in  parox- 
ysms of  dyspnoea  and  cough. 

In  several  diseases  fibrinous  moulds  of  the  bronchi  are  formed,  as  in 
diphtheria  and  croup  (with  extension  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi),  in 
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pnenmonia,  and  occasionaUv  in  phthbis — conditions  which,  howerer,  lunt 
nothing  to  do  with  true  fibrinous  bronchitiE.  These  caste  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  blood-casts  which  occur  occasional] v  in  haemoptrBi. 

Etiology. — Nothing  is  known  of  its  causation.  It  occnrB  more  fre- 
quently in  males.  It  is  met  with  at  all  periods  of  life*  bat  is  more  commoi 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty.  It  has  been  known  to  attack  sefenl 
members  of  the  same  family.  Cases  have  been  described  occnrring  together 
as  if  due  to  some  endemic  influence  (Pichini).  The  cases  are  rare,  partico- 
larly  in  hospital  practice.  The  attacks  occur  most  commonly  in  the 
spring  months.  An  association  with  tuberculosis  has  been  frequently  noted. 
Model,  in  an  article  from  Ban  micros  clinic,  states  that  tuberculosis  was 
present  in  ten  of  twenty-one  post-mortems.  It  has  been  met  with  also  in 
connection  with  skin-diseases,  such  as  pemphigus,  impetigo,  and  herpei. 
The  attacks  appeared  to  be  related  in  some  cases  to  the  menstrual  period. 
Several  instances  have  been  described  with  heart-disease^  but  it  seemi 
probable  that  in  all  these  conditions  the  connection  was  not  causaL 

SjrmptomB. — Acute  cases  are  rare.     They  may  set  in  with  high 
fevers,  rigors,  severe  |jaroxysms  of  cough,  and  perhaps  with  haemoptysis. 
The  clinical  picture  resembles  acute  bronchitis,  and  only  the  expulsion 
of  the  membranous  casts  gives  the  characteristic  features  to  the  case.    It 
is  much  more  serious  than  the  chrc^nic  form  and  fatal  termination  is  not 
uncommon.     X.  S.  Davis  has  reported  two  fatal  cases.     In  some  of  the 
acute  cases  there  has  been  affection  of  the  tonsils,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  disease  may  have  been  truly  diphtheritic  in  character  and  due  to  ex- 
tension of  the  membrane  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi     The  casts  in  these 
cases  are  not  only  more  extensive,  but  they  also  do  not  present  the  lami- 
nated structure  cliaracteristic  of  true  jlastic  bronchitis. 

A  patient  may  have  a  single  attack  without  any  recurrence,  but  in  the 
chronic  form  the  attacks  come  on  at  varring  intervals  and  the  disease  may 
last  for  ten  or  even  twentv  vears.  Instances  are  on  record  in  which  the 
paroxysms  have  occurred  at  definite  intervals  for  many  months.  The  at- 
tacks mav  recur  weeklv  or  a  period  of  a  vear  or  more  mav  intervene.  The 
onset  is  marked  by  bronchitic  symptoms,  not  necessarily  with  fever.  The 
cough  becomes  distressing  and  paroxysmal  in  character :  the  sputa  may  be 
blood-stained  and  the  patient  brings  up  rounded,  liall-like  masses,  which, 
when  disentangled,  are  found  to  be  moulds  of  bronchi ;  the  hapmorrhage 
may  be  profuse.  In  one  of  the  two  casi-s  which  I  have  seen  it  invariably 
accompanied  the  attack,  and  the  whitish  dendritic  casts  of  the  tubes  were 
always  entangled  in  the  blooil  and  clots.  Urgent  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis 
may  be  present  in  severe  attacks.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  a  severe 
bronchitis.  It  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  determine  the  weakened  or 
suppressed  breath  sounds  in  the  affected  territory  and  there  may  be  deficient 
expansion  or  even  n-traction  of  the  chest  wall  in  a  corresponding  area,  but 
tliis  is  in  reality  very  difficult,  and  twice  pri.'r  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
casts  I  failed  to  determine  by  physical  examination  the  affected  region. 
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As  mentioned,  the  casts  are  usaally  rolled  up  and  mixed  with  mucns  or 
blood.  When  unravelled  in  water  they  present  a  complete  mould  of  a 
secondary  or  tertiary  bronchus  with  its  ramifications.  The  size  of  the  cast 
may  vary  with  different  attacks,  but,  as  has  often  been  noticed,  the  form 
and  size  may  be  identical  at  each  attack  as  if  precisely  the  same  bronchial 
area  was  involved  each  time.  The  casts  are  hollow,  laminated,  the  size  of 
the  lumen  varying  with  the  number  and  thickness  of  the  laminae.  Some- 
times they  are  almost  solid.  Transverse  sections  show  a  beautiful  concen- 
tric arrangement.  The  fibrin  appears  in  places  to  retain  its  fibrillary 
stmcture ;  in  others,  as  in  diphtheritic  membrane,  it  has  undergone  the 
hyaline  transformation.  Leucocytes  are  imbedded  in  the  meshes.  In  the 
centre,  particularly  in  the  smaller  casts,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  alveolar 
epithelium  with  numerous  carbon  particles.  Leyden's  cr}'8tals  are  some- 
times found  and  occasionally  Curschmann^s  spirals. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  obscure.  The  membrane  is  identical 
with  that  to  which  the  term  croupous  is  applied,  and  the  obscurity  relates 
not  so  much  to  the  mechanism  of  the  production,  which  is  probably  the 
same  as  in  other  mucous  surfaces,  as  to  the  curious  limitation  of  the  affec- 
tion to  certain  bronchial  territories  and  the  remarkable  recurrence  at  stated 
or  irregular  intervals  throughout  a  period  of  many  years. 

In  the  acute  cases  the  treatment  should  be  that  of  ordinary  acute  bron- 
chitis. We  know  of  nothing  which  can  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the 
attacks  in  the  chronic  form.  In  the  uncomplicated  cases  there  is  rarely 
any  danger  during  the  paroxysm,  even  though  the  symptoms  may  be  most 
distressing  and  the  dyspnoea  and  cough  very  severe.  Inhalations  of  ether, 
steam,  or  atomized  lime-water  aid  in  the  separation  of  the  membranes. 
Pilocarpine  might  be  useful,  as  in  some  instances  it  increases  the  bronchial 
secretion.  The  employment  of  emetics  may  be  necessary,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  effective  in  promoting  the  removal  of  the  casts.     « 


IV.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

I.  CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

Congestion. — There  are  two  forms  of  congestion  of  the  lungs — active 
and  passive. 

(1)  Active  Congestion  of  the  Lufiffs. — Much  doubt  and  confusion  still 
exist  on  this  subject  French  writers,  following  Woillez,  regard  it  as  an 
independent  primary  affection  {maladie  de  Woillez),  and  in  their  diction- 
aries and  text-books  allot  much  space  to  it.  English  and  American 
authors  more  correctly  regard  it  as  a  symptomatic  affection.  Active  flux- 
ion to  the  lungs  occurs  with  increased  action  of  the  heart,  and  when  very 
hot  ail  or  irritating  substances  are  inhaled.     In  diseases  which  interfere 
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It  occasionally  happens  that  this  mechanical  hyperemia  of  the  lung 
results  from  pressure  of  tumors.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained 
fhe  mechanical  congestion  of  the  lung  in  heart-disease  does  not  produce 
any  symptoms,  but  with  enfeebled  heart  action  the  engorgement  becomes 
marked  and  there  are  dyspncea,  cough,  and  expectoration,  with  the  char- 
acteristic alveolar  cells. 

{b)  Hypostatic  congestion.  In  fevers  and  adynamic  states  generally  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  bases  of  the  lungs  deeply  congested,  a  condi- 
tion induced  partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity,  the  patient  lying  recumbent 
in  one  pasture  for  a  long  time,  but  chiefly  by  weakened  heart  action. 
That  it  is  not  an  effect  of  gravity  alone  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  healthy 
person  may  remain  in  bed  an  indefinite  time  without  its  occurrence.  The 
term  hypostatic  congestion  is  applied  to  it.  The  posterior  parts  of  the 
lung  are  dark  in  color  and  engorged  with  blood  and  serum ;  in  some  in- 
stances to  such  a  degree  that  the  alveoli  no  longer  contain  air  and  portions 
of  the  lung  sink  in  water.  The  term  splenization  and  hypostatic  pneu- 
monia have  been  given  to  these  advanced  grades.  It  is  a  common  affec- 
tion in  protracted  cases  of  typhoid  fever  and  in  long  debilitating  illnesses. 
In  ascites,  meteorism,  and  abdominal  tumors  the  bases  of  the  lungs  may 
be  compressed  and  congested.  In  this  connection  must  be  mentioned  the 
form  of  passive  congestion  met  with  in  injury  to,  and  organic  disease  of, 
the  brain.  In  cerebral  apoplexy  the  bases  of  the  lungs  are  deeply  en- 
gorged, not  quite  airless,  but  heavy,  and  on  section  drip  with  blood  and 
serum.  I  have  twice  seen  this  condition  in  an  extreme  grade  throughout 
the  lungs  in  death  from  morphia  poisoning.  In  some  instances  the  lung 
tissue  has  a  blackish,  gelatinous,  infiltrated  appearance,  almost  like  diffuse 
pulmonary  apoplexy.  Occasionally  this  congestion  is  most  marked  in,  and 
even  confined  to,  the  hemiplegic  side.  In  prolonged  coma  the  hypostatic 
congestion  may  be  associated  with  patches  of  consolidation,  due  to  the 
aspiration  of  portions  of  food  into  the  air-passages. 

The  symptoms  of  hypostatic  congestion  are  not  at  all  characteristic, 
and  the  condition  has  to  be  sought  for  by  careful  examination  of  the  bases 
of  the  lungs,  when  slight  dulness,  feeble,  sometimes  blowing,  breathing 
and  liquid  rdles  can  be  detected. 

The  treatment  of  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  usually  that  of  the  condi- 
tion with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  intense  pulmonary  engorgement, 
which  may  possibly  occur  primarily,  and  which  is  met  with  in  heart-disease 
and  emphysema,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised.  From  twenty  to  thirty 
ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm,  and  if  the  blood  does  not 
flow  freely  and  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  desperate,  aspiration  of  the 
right  auricle  may  be  performed. 

QSdema. — In  all  forms  of  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  there  is  a 
transudation  of  serum  from  the  engorged  capillaries  chiefly  into  the  air- 
cells,  but  also  into  the  alveolar  walls.  Not  only  is  it  very  frequent  in  con- 
gestion, but  also  with  inflammation,  with  new  growths,  infarcts,  and  tuber- 
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cles.  When  limited  to  the  neighborhood  of  an  affected  part,  the  name 
collateral  oedema  is  sometimes  applied  to  it.  (General  oedema  occors  nnder 
conditions  very  similar  to  those  met  with  in  congestion.  It  is  very  often, 
no  doubt,  a  terminal  event,  occurring  with  the  death  agony.  It  is  seen  in 
typical  form  in  the  cachexias,  in  death  from  anaemia,  also  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  disease  of  the  heart,  and  cerebral  affections. 

The  oedematous  lung  is  heavy,  looks  watery,  pits  on  pressure,  and  from 
the  cut  surface  a  large  quantity  of  clear  and,  in  cases  of  congestion,  bloody 
serum  flows  freely ;  the  tissue  may  even  have  a  gelatinous,  infiltrated  ap- 
pearance. The  condition  is  much  more  common  at  the  bases,  but  it  may 
exist  throughout  the  entire  lung.  The  pathology  of  pulmonary  oedema  is 
not  always  clear.  Two  factors  usually  prevail  in  extreme  cases — increased 
tension  within  the  pulmonary  system  and  a  diluted  blood  plasma.  The 
increased  tension  alone  is  not  capable  of  producing  it  The  experiments 
of  Welch  seem  to  indicate  that  the  essential  factor  lies  in  a  disproportion- 
ate weakness  of  the  left  ventricle,  so  that  the  blood  accumulates  in  the 
lung  capillaries  until  transudation  occurs,  a  view  which  satisfactorily  ex- 
plains certain  cases,  particularly  the  terminal  oedemas. 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  lungs  are  often  only  an  aggravation  of 
those  alr^y  existing,  and  are  due  to  the  primary  disease,  whether  car- 
diac, renal,  or  general.  There  are  usually  increasing  dyspnoea  and  cough, 
and  on  examination  there  may  be  defective  resonance  and  large  liquid  riUes 
at  the  bases.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  oedema  comes  on  with  great 
suddenness,  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  it  may  prove  rapidly  &taL 

In  the  cases  of  so-called  inflammatory  oedema  fever  is  alwajrs  present, 
and  often  signs,  more  or  less  marked,  of  pneumonia. 

The  treatment  of  oedema  of  the  lung  is  practically  that  of  the  condi- 
tions with  which  it  is  associated.  In  the  acute  cases  active  catharsis,  and, 
if  there  is  cyanosis,  free  venesection  should  be  resorted  to. 

Pulmonary  Hsemorrhage. — This  occurs  in  two  forms — broncho-pul- 
monary 1i(Emorrhage^  sometimes  called  bronchorrhagia,  in  which  the  blood 
is  poured  out  into  the  bronchi  and  is  expectorated,  and  pulmonary  apo- 
plexy or  pneumorrhagia,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  into  the 
air-cells  and  the  lung  tissue. 

1.  Broncho-pulmonary  Hmmorrhage  ;  Hcemoptysis* — Spitting  of  blood, 
to  which  the  term  haemoptysis  should  be  restricted,  results  from  a  variety 
of  conditions,  among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important :  (a)  In 
young  healthy  persons  haemoptysis  may  occur  without  warning,  and  after 
continuing  for  a  few  days  disappear  and  leave  no  ill  traces.  There  may 
be  at  the  time  of  the  attack  no  physical  signs  indicating  pulmonary  disease. 
In  such  cases  good  health  may  be  i)reserved  for  years  and  no  further 
trouble  occur.  These  cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  In  Ware's  impor- 
tant contribution  to  this  subject,*  of  38G  cases  of  haemoptysis  noted  in 

♦  On  Hasmoptysis  as  a  Symptom,  by  John  Ware,  M.  D. 
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priTate  practice  62  recovered  and  pulmonary  disease  did  not  subsequently 
doTelop  in  them.  I  know  three  professional  men  who  had  hsemoptjsis  as 
students,  and  who  now|  at  periods  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  subse- 
quently, remain  in  perfect  health,  (b)  Haemoptysis  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis. So  frequently  are  these  conditions  associated  that  in  the  lay  mind  spit- 
ting of  blood  and  consumption  are  almost  synonymous.  The  Hippocratic 
aphorism, "  From  a  spitting  of  blood  there  is  a  spitting  of  pus,"  is  repeated 
throughout  the  literature  of  more  than  twenty  centuries.  It  occurs  either 
early  in  the  disease,  before  there  are  any  obvious  physical  signs,  or  after  the 
development  of  well-marked  local  lesions.  Unquestionably  in  a  majority  of 
the  cases  in  which  subsequent  to  haemoptysis  phthisis  occurs  tubercles  were 
already  present  in  the  lung.  The  haemorrhage  is  bronchial  and  associated 
with  a  limited  focus  of  disease.  When  the  pulmonary  lesion  is  more  ad- 
vanced the  haemoptysis  results  either  from  erosion  of  a  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  or  from  rupture  of  an  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  same. 
(c)  In  connection  with  certain  diseases  of  the  lung,  as  pneumonia  (in  the 
initial  stage)  and  cancer,  occasionally  in  gangrene,  abscess,  and  bronchiec- 
tasis, haemoptysis  occurs,  (d)  Haemoptysis  is  met  with  in  many  heart 
affections,  particularly  mitral  lesions.  It  may  be  profuse  and  recur  at 
intervals  for  years,  {e)  In  ulcerative  affections  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  or 
bronchi.  Sometimes  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse  and  rapidly  fatal,  as 
when  an  ulcer  erodes  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  an  accident 
which  I  have  known  to  happen  in  a  case  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  em- 
physema. (/)  Aneurism  is  an  occasional  cause  of  haemoptysis.  It  may 
be  sudden  and  rapidly  fatal  when  the  sac  bursts  into  the  air-passages. 
Slight  bleeding  may  continue  for  weeks  or  even  longer,  due  to  pressure  on 
the  mucous  membrane,  erosion  of  the  lung,  or  in  some  cases  the  sac 
"  weeps ''  through  the  exposed  laminae  of  fibrin.  (^)  Vicarious  haemor- 
rhage, which  occurs  in  rare  instances  in  cases  of  interrupted  menstruation. 
The  instances  are  well  authenticated.  Flint  mentions  a  case  which  he 
had  had  under  observation  for  four  years,  and  Hippocrates  refers  to  it  in 
the  aphorism,  "  Haemoptysis  in  a  woman  is  removed  by  an  eruption  of  the 
menses."  Periodical  haemoptysis  has  also  been  met  with  after  the  removal 
of  both  ovaries.  Even  fatal  haemorrhage  has  occurred  from  the  lung  during 
menstruation  when  no  lesion  was  found  to  account  for  it.  (h)  There  is  a 
form  of  recurring  haemoptysis  in  arthritic  subjects  to  which  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  has  called  special  attention  and  which  also  is  described  by  French 
writers.  The  cases  occur  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age  who  usually 
present  signs  of  the  arthritic  diathesis.  It  rarely  leads  to  fatal  issue  and 
subsides  without  inducing  pulmonary  changes,  (i)  Haemoptysis  recurs 
sometimes  in  malignant  fevers  and  in  purpura  haemorrhagica.  Lastly,  there 
is  endemic  haemoptysis,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Distoma  Ringeri  in  the 
bronchial  tubes,  an  affection  which  is  confined  to  parts  of  China  and  Japan. 
SjouptoillS. — Haemoptysis  sets  in  as  a  rule  suddenly.  Often  with- 
out warning  the  patient  experiences  a  warm,  saltish  taste  as  the  mouth 
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fills  with  blood.     Coughing  is  usually  induced.     There  may  be  only 
an  ounce  or  so  brought  up  before  the  bleeding  stops,  or  the  bleeding 
may  continue  for  days,  the  patient  bringing  up  small  quantities.    In  other 
instances,  particularly  when  a  large  vessel  is  eroded  or  an  aneurism  bursts, 
the  amount  is  large,  and  the  patient  after  a  few  attempts  at  coughing 
shows  signs  of  suffocation  and  death  is  produced  by  inundation  of  the 
bronchial  system.     Fatal  haemorrhage  may  even  occur  into  a  large  cavity 
in  a  patient  debilitated  by  phthisis  without  the  production  of  haemoptysis. 
I  dissected  a  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.     The  blood 
from  the  lungs  generally  has  characters  which  render  it  readily  distin- 
guishable from  the  blood  which  is  vomited.    It  is  alkaline  in  reaction, 
frothy,  and  mixed  with  mucus,  and  when  coagulation  occurs  air-bubbles  are 
present  in  the  clot.     Blood-moulds  of  the  smaller  bronchi  are  sometimes 
seen.     Patients  can  usually  tell  whether  the  blood  has  been  brought  up  by 
coughing  or  by  vomiting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  history  gives  im- 
portant indications.     In  paroxysmal  haemoptysis  connected  with  menstrual 
disturbances  the  practitioner  should  see  that  the  blood  is  actually  coughed 
up,  since  deception  may  be  practised.     Naturally,  the  patient  is  at  first 
alarmed  at  the  occurrence  of  bleeding,  but,  unless  very  profuse,  as  when 
due  to  rupture  of  an  aortic  aneurism  in  a  pulmonary  cavity,  the  danger  is 
rarely  immediate.    The  attacks,  however,  are  apt  to  recur  for  a  few  days 
and  the  sputa  may  remain  blood-tinged  for  a  longer  period.     In  tlie  great 
majority  of  cases  the  haemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.     It  should  be  re- 
membered that  some  of  the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  produce  vomit- 
ing, and,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  stools  may  be  dark  in  color.     It  is  not 
well  during  an  attack  of  haemoptysis  to  examine  the  chest.     It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  haemorrhage  exercised  a  prejudicial  effect  and  excited 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  tliis  is  not  often  the  case. 

(2)  Pulmonary  Apoplexy  ;  H(Bmorr1iagic  Infarct, — In  this  condition 
the  blood  is  effused  into  the  air-cells  and  interstitial  tissue.  It  is  rarely 
indeed  diffuse,  breaking  the  parenchyma  as  the  brain  tissue  is  broken  in 
cerebral  apoplexy.  Sometimes,  in  disease  of  the  brain,  in  septic  condi- 
tions, and  in  the  malignant  forms  of  fevers,  the  lung  tissue  is  uniformly 
infiltrated  with  blood  and  has,  on  section,  a  black,  gelatinous  appearance. 

As  a  rule,  the  haemorrhage  is  limited  and  results  from  the  blocking  of 
a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  either  by  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus. 
The  condition  is  most  common  in  chronic  heart-disease.  Although  the 
pulmonary  arteries  are  terminal  ones,  blocking  is  not  always  followed  by 
infarction ;  partly  because  the  wide  capillaries  furnish  sufficient  anasto- 
mosis, and  partly  because  the  bronchial  vessels  may  keep  up  the  circula- 
tion. The  infarctions  are  chiefly  at  the  periphery  of  the  lung,  usually 
wedge-shaped,  with  the  base  of  the  wedge  toward  the  surface.  When  re- 
cent, they  are  dark  in  color,  hard  and  firm,  and  look  on  section  like  an 
ordinary  blood-clot.  Gradual  changes  go  on,  and  the  color  becomes  a 
reddish  brown.     The  pleura  over  an  infarct  is  usually  inflamed.     A  mi- 
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croscopical  section  shows  the  air-cells  to  be  distended  with  red  blood-cor- 
puscles, which  may  also  be  in  the  alveolar  walls.  The  infarcts  are  usually 
multiple  and  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange.  Very  large  ones 
may  involye  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe.  In  the  artery  passing  to  the 
affected  territory  a  thrombus  or  an  embolus  is  found.  The  globular 
thrombi,  formed  in  the  right  auricular  appendix,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  production  of  hsemorrhagic  infarction.  In  many  cases  the  source 
of  the  embolus  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  infarct  may  have  resulted 
from  thrombosis  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  but,  as  before  mentioned,  it  is 
not  infrequent  to  find  total  obstruction  of  a  large  branch  of  a  pulmonary 
artery  without  haemorrhage  into  the  corresponding  lung  area.  The  fur- 
ther history  of  an  infarction  is  yariable.  It  is  possible  that  in  some  in- 
stances the  circulation  is  re-established  and  the  blood  remoTed.  More 
commonly,  if  the  patient  Htcs,  the  usual  changes  go  on  in  the  extravasated 
blood  and  ultimately  a  pigmented,  puckered,  fibroid  patch  results.  Slough- 
ing may  occur  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity.  Occasionally  gangrene 
results.  In  a  case  at  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  a  gangrenous 
infarct  ruptured  and  produced  fatal  pneumothorax. 

The  symptoms  of  pulmonary  apoplexy  are  by  no  means  definite.  The 
condition  may  be  suspected  in  chronic  heart-disease  when  haemoptysis 
occurs,  particularly  in  mitral  stenosis,  but  the  bleeding  may  be  due  to  the 
extreme  engorgement  When  the  infarcts  are  very  large,  and  particularly 
in  the  lower  lobe,  in  which  they  most  commonly  occur,  there  may  be  signs 
of  consolidation  with  blowing  breathing. 

Treatment  of  Pulmonary  HsBmorrhage.— In  the  treatment 
of  haemoptysis  it  is  important  to  remember  the  condition  of  the  pulmo- 
nary circulation  and  the  nature  of  the  lesions  associated  with  the  haemor- 
rhage. 

The  pressure  within  the  pulmonary  artery  is  considerably  less  than  that 
in  the  aortic  system.  We  have  as  yet  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
circumstances  which  influence  the  lesser  circulation  in  man.  Researches, 
particularly  those  of  Bradford,  indicate  that  the  system  is  under  vaso- 
motor control,  but  our  knowledge  of  the  mutual  relations  of  pressure  m 
the  aorta  and  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  under  varying  conditions,  is  still 
very  imperfect  Experiments  with  drugs  seem  to  show  that  there  may  be 
an  influence  on  systemic  blood-pressure  without  any  on  the  pulmonary, 
and  the  pressure  in  the  one  may  rise  while  it  falls  in  the  other,  or  it  may 
rise  and  fall  in  both  together.  In  Andrew's  Harveian  Oration  these  rela- 
tions are  thoroughly  described,  and  a  statement  is  made,  based  on  Brad- 
ford's experiments,  as  to  the  action  on  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure  of 
many  of  the  drugs  employed  in  haemoptysis.  Thus  ergot,  the  remedy 
perhaps  most  commonly  used,  causes  a  distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonary 
blood-pressure,  while  aconite  produces  a  definite  fall. 

The  anatomical  condition  in  haemoptysis  is  either  hyperaemia  of  the 
bronchial  mucosa  (or  of  the  lung  tissue)  or  a  perforated  artery.     In  the 
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latter  ca^e  tho  i)ati«.rit  oftcu  ])iu»es  rapidly  beyond  treatment,  though  there 
are  inistancos  of  the  nioj?t  profuse  haemorrhage  which  most  have  come  from 
a  jxrrfonit*-*!  artrTV  or  a  rupture*!  aneurism  in  which  recoTerr  ha^  occurred. 
Pni^^riically,  for  trtratmont,  we  should  Bojiarate  these  caaes,  as  the  remedies 
which  would  Ix*  ajiplicable  in  a  case  of  congested  and  bleeding  macosa 
would  Ik'  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  case  of  hemorrhage  from  rupttired 
aneurism  as  in  a  cut  radi;il  artery.  When  the  blood  is  brought  up  in 
quantities — in  mouthfuls  at  a  time — it  is  almost  certain  either  that  an 
aneurism  hag  ruptureil  or  a  vessel  has  been  eroded.  In  the  instances  in 
which  the  sputa  are  bloo<l- tinged  or  when  the  blood  is  in  smaller  qaanti- 
ties,  bleeding  comes  by  diajKHlesis  from  hypcnemic  Tessela.  In  such  eases 
the  hiemorrhage  may  Ixj  l)eneficial  in  relieving  the  congested  blood-vessels- 

The  indications  are  to  reduce  the  frequency  of  the  heart-beats  and  i-> 
lower  the  blood- pressure.  By  far  the  most  important  measure  is  absolute 
quiet  of  bo<ly,  such  jls  can  only  Ix*  secured  by  rest  in  bed  and  seclusion. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  of  mild  haemoptysis  this  is  sufficient.  Even 
when  the  patient  insists  upon  going  about,  the  bleeding  may  stop  spon- 
taneously. The  diet  should  )>e  light  and  unstimulating.  Alcohol  should 
not  Ui  usi'd.  The  patient  may,  if  he  wishes,  have  ice  to  suck.  Small 
doses  of  aromatic  Kul])huric  acid  may  be  given,  but  unless  the  bleeding 
is  ]>n>tracted  styptic  an<l  astringent  medicines  are  not  indicated.  For 
cough,  which  is  always  present  and  disturbing,  opium  should  be  freely 
given,  and  is  of  all  medicines  most  serviceable  in  haemoptysis.  Digitalis 
Hliould  not  be  used,  tw  it  raises  the  blood -pressure  in  the  pulmonary  arter}*. 
Acr)nit<*,  as  it  lowers  the  i)rcssuro,  may  l>e  used  when  there  is  much  vascu- 
lar excit<»ment.  Krgot,  tunnir^  acid,  and  lead,  which  are  so  much  em- 
ployed, have,  I  believe,  little  or  no  influence  in  hajmoptysis.  Ergot,  accord- 
ing^ to  Hradford,  produces  distinct  rise  in  the  pulmonary  blood-pressure. 
()ne  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  lowering  the  blood-prcssuro  is  purga- 
tion, and  when  the  bleeding  is  protnicted  salts  may  bo  freely  given.  In 
])rofuse  hfemoptysirt,  such  as  comes  from  erosion  of  an  artery  or  the  rupt- 
un;  of  an  aneurism,  a  fatal  result  is  common,  and  yet  post-mortem  evi- 
<lence  H}ir)ws  that  throndjosis  may  occur  with  healing  in  a  rupture  of  con- 
siderable size.  The  fainting  induced  by  the  loss  of  blood  is  probably  the 
most  elVicient  means  of  promr)ting  thrombosis,  and  it  was  on  this  princiido 
that  formerly  patients  were  bled  from  the  arm,  or  from  both  arms,  as  in 
the  case  of  Laurence  Storne.  Ligatures,  or  Esmarch's  Imndagcs,  placed 
around  the  legs  may  serv(?  temporarily  to  check  the  bleeding.  The  ice- 
bag  on  the  sternum  is  of  doubtful  utility.  In  a  protracted  c-asc  Cayley  in- 
duced imeumotliorax,  but  witliout  (^ITect. 

Briefly,  then,  we  may  say  that  cases  of  lijemorrhage  from  rupture  of 
atieurism  or  erosion  of  a  blood-vessel  usually  prove  fatal.  The  fainting 
induced  by  the  loss  of  blood  is  beneflcitd,  and,  if  the  patient  can  1x5  kept 
alive  f  ty-four  hours,  a  thrombus  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent 

f u'  ig  may  form.     The  chief  danger  is  the  inundation  of  the 
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bronchial  system  with  the  blood,  so  that  while  the  hsemorrhage  is  profnse 
the  coagh  should  be  encouraged.  Opium  should  not  then  be  used,  and 
stimulants  should  be  giyen  with  caution. 

In  the  other  group,  in  which  the  haemorrhage  comes  from  a  congested 
area  and  is  limited,  the  patient  gets  well  if  kept  absolutely  quiet,  and 
fatal  haemorrhage  probably  never  occurs  from  this  source.  Best,  reduc- 
tion of  the  blood-pressure  by  minimum  diet,  purging,  if  necessary,  and  the 
administration  of  opium  to  allay  the  cough  are  the  main  indications. 


II.  PNEUMONIA 

(Lobar^  Croupous^  or  Fibrinous  Pneumonia;  Pneumonitis;  Lung  Ftver)^ 

Definition. — An  infectious  disease  characterized  by  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  and  constitutional  disturbance  of  varying  intensity.    The  fever 
terminates  abruptly  by  crisis.    Secondary  infective  processes  are  common 
An  organism,  the  diplococcus  pneumonicBy  is  invariably  found  in  the  dis- 
eased lung. 

Etiology. — Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  of  acute 
diseases.  Hospital  statistics  show  that  the  ratio  to  other  admissions  is  in 
the  proportion  of  twenty  to  thirty  per  thousand. 

It  prevails  at  all  ages  Children  are  quite  as  susceptible  to  it  as  adults, 
and  it  is  the  special  enemy  of  old  age.  Males  are  more  frequently  affected 
than  femalea  Dwellers  in  cities  and  persons  whose  occupations  are  as- 
sociated with  exposure,  hardship,  and  cold  are  most  liable  to  the  dis- 
ease. Contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  infections  diseases,  newcomers  and 
immigrants  seem  less  susceptible  than  the  native  inhabitants.  Debilitat- 
ing causes  of  all  sorts  render  individuals  more  susceptible.  Alcoholism 
is  perhaps  the  most  potent  predisposing  factor.  Persons  weakened  by 
disease  are  especially  prone  to  it ;  thus  we  find  many  cases  in  connectio/i 
with  chronic  Bright's  disease^  diabetes,  the  chronic  affections  of  the  nerr- 
ous  system,  and  protracted  fevers.  One  important  predisposing  cause  is  a 
previous  attack.  No  acute  disease  recurs  with  such  frequency.  Instances 
are  on  record  of  individuals  who  have  had  ten  or  more  attacks. 

Climate  does  not  appear  to  have  much  influence.  The  disease  pre- 
vails equally  in  cold  and  in  hot  countries,  but  it  is  stated  that  on  this 
continent  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  Southern  than  in  the  Xorthem  States. 
More  important  is  the  influence  of  season.  Statistics  everywhere  show 
that  more  persons  are  attacked  from  December  to  May  than  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.  Seitz's  large  statistics  of  5,905  cases  in  Munich  gi/e 
32  per  cent  in  winter,  36*8  per  cent  in  spring,  15*3  per  cent  in  summer, 
and  15*7  per  cent  in  autumn.  BelFs  statistics  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  show  practically  the  same  distribution,  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  during  January,  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  in  which  the  mean 
temperature  for  ten  years  was  13'75°  F.,  the  percentage  was  compara- 
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tirelj  low.    Janaanr,  hovever,  u  a  month  with  tctt  liight  vmw&oiis  i& 

temperatare,  and  it  deem^  that  the  sudden  changes  cfaancteriitie  (rf 
March.  AprlL  and  Maj  are  the  important  climatic  iactofa  which  fredis. 
pode  to  pneumonia. 

Of  other  factors,  coid  had  been  thought  to  he  one  €i  the  most  im- 
portant, and  for  years  waa  retried  as  the  efficient  ouue  of  the  diaettt. 
Undoubtedly  the  di^eaae  aometimes  promptly  follows  a  sodden  chilling  or 
wetting,  bnt  in  a  large  majority  of  caees  no  dnch  historT  can  he  obtained. 

Pneumonia  follows  traamatbm  with  great  freqaency,  more  partica- 
larly  injury  of  the  chest.  Litten  ha^  called  special  attention  to  this  so- 
called  conluJiioH'/jneumonia, 

A  change  of  ojiinion  ha:«  of  late  taken  place  as  to  the  nature  of  pneu- 
monia, which  is  now  almost  universally  regarded  as  a  specific  infectioDS 
disease,  depending  upon  a  micro-organism.  Among  general  circnin- 
stanfX'S  favoring  this  view,  is  the  occurrence  of  pnenmonia  in  epidemic 
form,  a  far;t  recognized  by  Laennec  and  by  Grisolle.  Many  house 
epidemics  have  Ix^'n  described  within  the  past  twenty  years.  On  sev- 
eral occaijions  I  have  known  two,  three,  and  even  four  persons  admitted 
to  hospital  from  the  same  house.  In  1887, 1  saw,  with  Graham,  of  To- 
ronto;, a  IcK^al  outbreak  in  which  three  members  of  a  family  were  consecu- 
tively atta(;ked  with  the  most  malignant  pneumonia.  There  are  instances 
on  record  in  which  an  many  as  ten  residents  in  one  house  have  been  at- 
ta^;ked.  Of  late  years  many  epidemics  in  towns  have  been  reported. 
•Still  more  striking  are  the  epidemics  which  have  been  described  in  prisons 
and  garrinonH,  of  which  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  reported  by 
W.  H.  Kfxlman,  of  PVankfort,  Kentucky.  In  one  year  there  occurred  in 
a  priHon  population  of  735>  118  cases,  with  25  deaths.  The  prison  was 
much  overcrowde<l  at  the  time.  Similar  epidemics  have  been  described  in 
Enrop<;.  At  the  penitentiary  at  Amberg,  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the 
Ist  of  Juno,  there  were  IGl  cases  of  pneumonia  with  a  mortality  of  over 
twenty-eight  per  cent. 

The  flipIococcuM  pneumonim  of  Fraenkel  is  the  most  constant  organism 
in  lobar  ])neumoniu  and  is  now  believed  by  many  competent  authorities 
to  h(i  the  Hpccific  agent  of  the  disc^aso.  It  is  identical  with  the  micrococ- 
cuH  which  Pasteur  and  StcTnlxjrg  found  in  the  saliva  of  certain  individu- 
als and  which  pnHluces  septiciemia  in  the  rabbit.  It  occurs  occasionally 
in  the  nose,  the  larynx,  and  the  Eustachian  tube.  According  to  Netter's  ob- 
Horvat  ioiiH,  it  is  pr(*sent  in  the  buccal  secretion  in  twenty  per  cent  of  healthy 
persons.  It  persists  for  months  or  even  years  in  the  saliva  of  persons 
who  have  lia<l  pneumonia.  The  researches  of  Fraenkel,  Weichselbaum, 
ftanialcia,  and  c)thors  sliow  that  it  is  by  far  the  most  constant  organism  in 
pneumonia  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  secondary  processes  of  the  disease, 
such  as  pleurisy,  endocarditis,  {)ericanlitis,  and  meningitis.  In  ten  cases 
recently  examinwl  at  the  pathological  laboratory  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  by  my  colleague  Welch,  this  organism  was  present  in  all;  in 
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six  88  pure  cultures  in  the  lung,  in  four  together  with  pus  organisms. 
In  the  sputum  it  may  be  demonstrated  by  treating  the  ordinary  cover- 
glass  preparations  with  glacial  acetic  acid  and  tlien,  without  washing  off  the 
acid,  dropping  on  aniline  oil  and  gentian-violet,  which  is  to  be  poured  off 
and  renewed  two  or  three  times.  The  organism  is  seen  to  be  a  somewhat 
elliptical  lance-shaped  coccus  occurring  in  pairs,  hence  the  term  diplococ- 
cus.     It  is  usually  encapsulated. 

According  to  the  dominant  view,  pneumonia  is  an  infective  disease 
caneed  by  this  diplococcus,  which  has  its  scat  of  election  in  and  produces 
its  chief  effects  on  the  lung,  and  which  can,  under  favoring  circumstances, 
invade  other  parts  of  the  body — the  pleura,  meninges,  and  endocardium 
This  microbe  may  possibly  attack  these  parts  without  the  intervention  of 
inflammation  of  the  lung,  as  it  has  been  found  in  meningitis  and  pleurisy 
independent  of  pneumonia.  It  is  a  wide-spread  organism,  at  times  pres- 
ent, as  before  stated,  in  the  buccal  secretions  of  healthy  persons.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  various  predisposing  causes,  such  as  cold,  exhaustion, 
and  debility,  lower  tlie  vitality  and  render  the  indi^-idual  susceptible, 
thus  changing  the  character  of  the  tissue-soil  so  that  the  virus  can  grow 
and  produce  its  specific  effects. 

On  this  view,  pneumonia  may  be  regarded  as  a  local  disease,  produced 
by  micro-organisms  which  induce,  as  in  other  .local  diseases,  such  as  ery- 
sipelas and  diphtheria,  constitutional  disturbance  of  varying  degrees  of 
intensity,  or  even,  by  the  further  invasion  of  the  parasites,  secondary  in- 
fective processes  in  other  organs.* 

Becently  from  Leyden's  clinic  very  interesting  studies  have  been  issued 
by  the  brothers  Klemperer  on  the  production  of  immunity  and  upon 
the  cure  of  pneumonia.  Immunitv  is  readilv  obtained  in  animals  either 
by  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  injections  of  large  quantities  of  the  fil- 
tered bouillon  cultures,  or  by  the  injection  of  the  glycerine  extract.  The 
immunity,  though  rarely  lasting  more  than  six  months,  was  transmitted 
to  the  offspring  born  within  this  period.  Still  more  interesting  are  their 
observations  upon  the  cure  of  the  experimentully  produced  disease.  They 
found  that  the  serum  and  fluids  of  the  body  of  an  animal  which  had  been 
rendered  immune  had  the  property  not  only  of  producing  immunity 
when  introduced  into  the  circulation  of  another  susceptible  animal,  but 
actually  of  curing  the  disease  after  infection  had  been  in  progress  for 
some  time.  In  infected  animals  with  a  body  temperature  of  from  40""  to 
41®  C,  the  fever  fell  to  normal  in  twenty-four  hours  after  the  injection  of 
serum  of  another  animal  which  possessed  immunity.  They  believe  that 
the  pneumococcus  produces  a  poisonous  albumen  (pneumotoxin)  which 
when  introduceil  into  the  circulation  of  an  animal  causes  elevation  of 
temperature  and  the  subsequent  production  in  the  bo<ly  of  a  substance 

*  See  on  the  question  of  etiology  the  elaborate  essay  of  Wells,  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  1889. 
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(antipneamotoxin)  which  possespes  the  power  of  neutralizing  the  poison- 
ous albumen  which  is  formed  by  the  bacteria.    In  man  they  hold  that 
during  the  pneumonic  process  there  is  a  constant  absorption  into  the  cir- 
culation of  this  poisonous  albumen  produced  by  the  bacteria  in  the  lungs. 
This  continues  until  eventually  the  same  antidotal  substance  is  prodnoed 
in  the  circulation  that  has  been  seen  to  occur  experimentaUy.     It  is  then 
that  the  crisis  occurs.    The  bacteria  are  neither  destroyed  nor  is  their 
power  to  produce  the  poisonous  albumen  lessened,  but  the  third  factor, 
the  antitoxic  element,  now  exists  and  neutralizes  the  toxic  substances  as 
they  are  produced.    They  demonstrated  that  the  serum  of  the  blood  of 
patients  after  the  crisis  of  pneumonia  contained  the  antitoxic  substance 
and  was  capable,  in  a  fair  number  of  cases,  of  curing  the  disease  when  in- 
jected into  infected  animals.     They  have  made  preliminary  observations 
upon  patients  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  crisis  by  the  injection  of  the 
blood  serum  of  persons  convalescent  from  pneumonia,  and  which  conse- 
quently contains  the  antitoxic  body.    In  six  pneumonic  patients  the  re- 
sults were  promising.     In  all  there  was  a  decided  fall  of  temperature  in 
from  six  to  twelve  hours  after  subcutaneous  injections  of  from  four  to  six 
c.  c.  of  the  serum.     The  pulse  and  respirations  were  also  diminished  in 
frequency.     In  two  cases  the  temperature  fell  to  37°  C.    Twice  it  fell  and 
remained  at  normal.     In  the  other  cases  it  fell  only  temporarily.     In  two 
typhoid  cases  the  injections  were  negative.    The  serum  has  no  effect  when 
injected  into  healthy  individuals. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Since  the  time  of  Laennec,  pathologists  have 
recognized  three  stages  in  the  inflamed  lung — engorgement,  red  hepatiza- 
tion, and  gray  hepatization. 

In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  lung  tissue  is  deep  red  in  color,  firmer 
to  the  touch,  and  more  solid,  and  on  section  the  surface  is  bathed  with 
blood  and  sonim.  It  still  crepitates,  though  not  so  distinctly  as  healthy 
lung,  and  excised  portions  float.  The  air-cells  can  be  dilated  by  in- 
sufflation from  the  bronchus.  Microscopical  examination  shows  the 
capillary  vessels  to  ])e  greatly  distended,  the  alveolar  epithelium  swollen, 
and  the  air-cells  occupied  by  a  variable  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
debiched  alveolar  cells.  In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  the  lung  tissue 
is  solid,  firm,  and  airless.  If  the  entire  lobe  is  involved  it  looks  volumi- 
nous, and  shows  indentations  of  the  ribs.  On  section  the  surface  is  dry, 
reddish  brown  in  color,  and  has  lost  the  deeply  congested  appearance  of 
the  first  stage.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  friability ;  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  healthy  lung,  which  is  torn  with  diflficulty,  a 
hepatized  organ  can  be  readily  broken  by  the  finger.  Careful  inspection 
shows  that  the  surface  is  distinctly  granular,  the  granulations  represent- 
ing fibrinous  plugs  filling  the  air-cells.  The  distinctness  of  this  appear- 
ance varies  greatly  with  the  size  of  the  alveoli,  which  are  about  0*10  mm.  in 
diameter  in  the  infant,  0*15  or  0*16  in  the  adult,  and  from  0-20  to  0-25  in 
old  age.     On  scraping  the  surface  with  a  knife  a  reddish  viscid  serum  is 
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remored,  containing  small  granular  masses.  The  smaller  bronchi  often 
contain  fibrinous  plugs.  If  the  lung  has  been  removed  before  the  heart, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  solid  moulds  of  clot  filling  the  blood-vessels. 
Microscopically,  the  air-cells  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by  coagulated  fibrin 
in  the  meshes  of  which  are  red  blood-corpuscles,  polynuclear  leucocytes, 
and  alveolar  epithelium.  The  alveolar  walls  are  infiltrated  and  leucocytes 
are  seen  in  the  interlobular  tissues.  Cover-glass  preparations  from  the 
exudate,  and  thin  sections  show,  as  a  rule,  the  diplococci  already  referred 
to,  many  of  which  are  contained  within  cells.  Staphylococci  and  strep- 
tococci may  also  be  seen  in  some  cases.  In  the  stage  of  gray  hepatization 
the  tissue  has  changed  from  a  reddish-brown  to  a  grayish-white  color. 
The  surface  is  moister,  the  exudate  obtained  on  scraping  is  more  turbid, 
the  granules  in  the  acini  are  less  distinct,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  still  more 
friable.  Histologically,  in  gray  hepatization,  it  is  seen  that  the  air-cells 
are  densely  filled  with  leucocytes,  the  fibrin  network  and  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  have  disappeared.  A  more  advanced  condition  of  gray  hepa- 
tization is  that  known  dA  purulent  infiltration^  in  which  the  lung  tissue  is 
softer  and  bathed  with  a  purulent  fluid. 

The  stage  of  gray  hepatization  appears  to  be  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  resolution.  The  exudate  is  softened,  the  cell  elements  are 
disintegrated  and  rendered  capable  of  absorption.  When  the  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  lung  tissue  reaches  the  grade  sometimes  seen  post 
mortem,  it  is  probable  that  resolution  could  not  take  place.  Small  abscess 
cavities  may  arise,  and  by  their  fusion  larger  ones.  Often  in  one  lung, 
or  even  in  one  lobe,  the  various  stages  of  the  process  may  be  seen,  and  the 
passage  of  the  engorgement  into  red  hepatization  and  of  the  latter  into 
the  gray  stage  can  be  readily  traced. 

The  general  details  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  pneumonia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  facts,  based  on  100  autopsies,  made  by  me  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Montreal :  In  51  cases  the  right  lung  was  affected ; 
in  32,  the  left ;  in  17,  both  organs.  In  27  cases  the  entire  lung,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  narrow  margin  at  the  apex  and  anterior  border, 
was  consolidated.  In  34  cases,  the  lower  lobe  alone  was  involved;  in  13 
cases,  the  upper  lobe  alone.  When  double,  the  lower  lobes  were  usually 
affected  together,  but  in  three  instances  the  lower  lobe  of  one  and  the 
upper  lobe  of  the  other  were  attacked.  In  three  cases  also,  both  upper 
lobes  were  affected.  Occasionally  the  disease  involves  the  greater  part  of 
both  lungs ;  thus,  in  one  instance  the  left  organ  with  the  exception  of  the 
anterior  border  was  uniformly  hepatized,  while  the  right  was  in  a  stage 
of  gray  hepatization,  except  a  still  smaller  portion  in  the  corresponding 
region.  In  a  third  of  the  cases,  red  and  gray  hepatization  existed  together. 
In  22  instances  there  was  gray  hepatization.  As  a  rule  the  unaffected 
portion  of  the  lung  is  usually  congested  or  oedematous.  When  the  greater 
portion  of  a  lobe  is  attacked,  the  uninvolved  part  may  be  in  a  state  of  almost 
gelatinous  oedema.    The  unaffected  lung  is  usually  congested,  particularly 
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at  the  posterior  part.  This,  it  mast  be  remembered,  may  be  largely  due  to 
post-mortem  subsidence.  The  nninflamed  portions  are  not  always  con- 
gested and  oedematoas.  The  upper  lobe  may  be  dry  and  bloodless  when 
the  lower  lobe  is  uniformly  consolidated.  The  average  weight  of  a  normal 
lung  is  about  fXO  grammes,  while  that  of  an  inflamed  organ  may  be  IMK*^ 
2,0(K),  or  even  2^mJ  grammes. 

The  bronchi  contain,  as  a  rule,  at  the  time  of  death  a  frothv  serous 
fluid,  rarely  the  tenacious  mucus  so  characteristic  of  pneumonic  sputum. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  reddened,  rarelv  swollen.  In  the  affected 
areas  the  smaller  bronchi  often  contain  fibrinous  plugs,  which  may  extend 
into  the  larger  tubes,  forming  perfect  casts.  The  bronchial  glands  are 
swollen  and  may  even  be  soft  and  pulpy.  The  pleural  surface  of  the 
inflamed  lung  is  invariably  involved  when  the  process  becomes  superflciaL 
Commonly,  there  is  only  a  thin  sheeting  of  exudate,  producing  slight 
turbidity  of  the  membrane.  In  only  two  of  the  hundred  instances  the 
pleura  was  not  involved.  In  some  cases  the  fibrinous  exudate  may  form  a 
creamy  laver  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  serous  exudation  of  variable  amount 
is  not  uncommon. 

Lesions  in  other  Organs. — The  heart  is  distended  with  firm,  tenacious 
coagala,  which  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  yessels  as  dendritic  moulds. 
In  no  other  acute  disease  do  we  meet  with  coagnla  of  such  solidity  and 
firmness.  The  distention  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  is  particu- 
larly marked.  The  left  chambers  are  rarely  distended  to  the  same  degree. 
The  spleen  is  often  enlarged,  though  in  only  S5  of  the  100  cases  was  the 
weijrht  above  "2CK»  grammes.  The  kidneys  show  parenchymatous  swelling, 
turbidity  of  the  cortex,  and,  in  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases 
— twenty-five  pcT  cent — chronic  interstitial  changesL 

Pericarditis  is  not  infrequent,  and  occurs  more  particularly  with  pneu- 
monia of  the  left  side  and  with  double  pneumonia.  In  5  of  the  1«X>  autop- 
sies it  was  present,  and  in  4  of  tliem  the  lappet  of  lung  overlying  the  peri- 
cardium with  its  pleura  was  involve<l.  Endocarditis  is  more  frequent  and 
CK?curred  in  l^'t  of  the  100  cases.  In  5  of  these  the  endocarditis  was  of  the 
simple  fhararter :  in  11  the  lesions  were  ulcerative.  Fatty  degeneration 
of  the  heart  is  not  rommon  except  in  protracted  cases. 

Meniniritis  is  n«»t  infrequently  found  and  in  many  cases  is  associated 
with  malignant  en«l«x;arditis.  It  was  present  in  8  of  the  100  autopsies. 
Of  twenty  cases  of  meniniritis  in  ulcerative  endocardiris  fifteen  occurretl 
in  pneumonia.  The  meningeal  inflammation  in  these  cases  is  usually 
cortical. 

Croupous  or  diphtheritic  inflammati«»n  may  occur  in  other  parts.  A 
croupous  colitis,  as  pointed  out  by  Brist<»we,  is  not  very  uncommon.  It 
occumxl  in  5  of  my  100  p.st-mnrtems.  It  is  usually  a  thin,  flaky  exuda- 
tion, most  marked  on  the  tops  of  the  folds  ««f  the  mucous  membrane.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  f>atch  f»f  crou}x»us  gastritis,  covering  an  area  of  12  by 
8  cm.,  situated  to  the  left  of  the  eanliac  orifice. 
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The  liver  shows  parenchymatous  changes  and  often  extreme  engorge- 
ment of  the  hepatic  veins. 

Symptoms. — Abruptly,  or  preceded  by  a  day  or  two  of  indisposi- 
tion, the  patient  has  a  severe  chill,  lasting  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  In 
no  acute  disease  is  an  initial  chill  so  constant  or  so  severe.  The  fever 
rises  quickly.  There  is  pain  in  the  side,  often  of  an  agonizing  character. 
A  short,  dry,  painful  cough  soon  develops,  and  the  respirations  are  in- 
creased in  frequency.  When  seen  on  the  second  or  third  day  the  patient 
presents  an  appearance  which  may  be  quite  pathognomonic.  He  lies  flat 
in  bed,  often  on  the  affected  side ;  the  face  is  flushed,  particularly  the 
cheeks ;  the  breathing  is  hurried ;  the  aiad  nasi  dilate  with  each  inspira- 
tion ;  the  eyes  are  bright,  the  expression  is  anxious,  and  there  is  a  frequent 
short  cough  which  makes  the  patient  wince  and  hold  his  side.  The  ex- 
pectoration is  blood-tinged  and  extremely  tenacious.  The  temperature 
rises  rapidly  to  104°  or  105°.  The  pulse  is  full  and  bounding  and  the 
pulse-respiration  ratio  much  disturbed.  Examination  of  the  lung  shows 
the  physical  signs  of  consolidation — blowing  breathing  and  fine  rdlcs. 
After  persisting  for  from  seven  to  ten  days  the  crisis  occurs,  and  with  a 
f Jill  in  the  temperature  the  patient  passes  from  a  condition  of  extreme  dis- 
tress and  anxiety  to  one  of  comparative  comfort. 

The  fever  of  pneumonia  rises  abruptly  with  the  chill,  during  which 
the  rectal  temperature  may  be  high.  In  children  and  in  cases  without 
chill  the  rise  is  more  gradual.  The  temperature  reaches  104°  or  105°  and 
is  continuous,  with  a  variation  of  a  degree  to  a  degree  and  a  half.  If 
a  two-hour  record  is  kept  the  diurnal  variations  are  seen  to  follow  the 
normal  type.  In  children  and  healthy  adults  the  fever  is  usually  higher 
than  in  old  persons  and  drunkards.  After  continuing  for  from  five  to 
nine  days  the  temperature  falls  abruptly,  forming  what  is  known  as  the 
crisis^  so  characteristic  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  In  from  five 
to  twelve  hours  the  temperature  may  fall  eight  degrees.  The  crisis  may 
occur  as  early  as  the  third  day  or  as  late  as  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth.  A 
pseudo-crisis  may  occur  on  the  fifth  day  or  earlier.  Defervescence  may 
take  place  gradually  by  lysis.  In  cases  of  delayed  resolution  the  fever 
may  persist  for  weeks. 

Respiratory  Symptoms. — Pain  of  an  agonizing  character  is  an  early 
and  distressing  symptom.  It  is  usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary 
regions  of  the  affected  side.  In  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  in  the  abdo- 
men or  flank,  or  even  beneath  the  shoulder-blade.  Deep  inspiration  and 
cough  aggravate  it.  Dyspnoea  is  a  very  prominent  feature.  Tlie  respira- 
tions may  be  from  forty  to  sixty  in  the  minute  and  in  exceptional  cases 
and  in  children  may  rise  to  eighty.  To  produce  this  shortness  of  breath 
manv  factors  combine — the  fever,  the  loss  of  function  in  a  considerable 
area  of  lung  tissue,  and  the  excessive  pain  in  the  side,  which  makes  it  im- 
possible to  draw  a  deep  breath.  There  may  be  nervous  factors  at  work, 
as  with  the  crisis  the  number  of  respirations  may  fall  nearly  to  normal, 
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while  the  consolidation  of  the  long  still  persists.    The  type  of  breathing 
in  pQenmonia  is  peculiar  and  almost  distinctiTe.    The  inspirations  are 
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1*5.  la  no  other  disease  do  we  see  such  marked  disturbance  in  the  pulse- 
respiration  ratio,  and  this  is  sometimes  an  aid  in  diagnosis. 

The  cough  is  also  very  characteristic — ^frequent,  short,  restrained,  and 
associated  with  great  pain  in  the  side.  It  is  at  first  dry,  hard,  and  with- 
out expectoration.  In  old  persons  and  drunkards  and  in  those  debilitated 
by  long  illness  there  may  be  no  cough.  The  sputum  is  mucoid  at  first, 
but  within  twenty^-f our  hours  shows  special  features.  A  brisk  haemoptysis 
may  be  an  initiar  symptom.  Pneumonic  sputum  is  viscid,  tenacious,  and 
blood-tinged.  The  gummous  viscidity,  together  with  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles in  various  stages  of  alteration,  give  pathognomonic  characters  to 
the  sputa,  unknown  in  any  other  disease.  The  rusty  tinge  becomes  more 
marked  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  so  tenacious  is  the  expectoration 
that  it  has  to  be  wiped  from  the  lips  of  the  patient,  and  a  spit-cup,  half 
full,  may  be  inverted  without  spilling.  Toward  the  close  it  becomes 
more  liquid  and  is  more  readily  expelled.  In  low  types  of  the  disease  the 
sputum  may  be  fiuid  and  dark  brown,  resembling  prune  juice.  The 
amount  is  very  variable.  In  children  and  old  people  there  may  be  none ; 
ordinarily,  however,  there  are  from  100  to  300  c.  c.  daily.  After  the  crisis 
the  quantity  is  variable ;  abundant  in  some  cases,  absent  in  others.  Micro- 
scopically, the  sputum  contains  red  blood-corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  de- 
generation, alveolar  epitheliifm,  diplococci  and  other  micro-organisms, 
cell-moulds  of  the  alveoli,  and,  in  some  cases,  small  fibrinous  casts  of  the 
bronchioles.    The  latter  are  sometimes  plainly  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Physical  Signa — Inspection  may  not  at  first  show  any  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sides,  though  usually  if  the  lower  lobe  of  a  lung  is  involved 
the  movement  is  less  on  the  affected  side.  Later,  when  consolidation  has 
occurred,  particularly  if  it  is  massive,  this  deficient  expansion  is  very 
marked.  Mensuration  may  show  a  definite  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
side  involved.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  not  obliterated.  Palpation  in- 
dicates still  more  clearly  the  lack  of  expansion,  and  a  pleural  friction  may 
be  felt.  Tactile  fremitus  is  increased.  Tliese  signs  are  all  more  marked 
when  consolidation  is  established. 

Percussion, — In  the  stage  of  engorgement  the  note  is  higher  pitched 
and  may  have  a  somewhat  tympanitic  quality,  the  so-called  Skoda's  reso- 
nance. This  can  often  be  obtained  over  the  lung  tissue  just  above  a  con- 
solidated area.  When  the  lung  is  hepatized,  the  percussion  note  is  flat, 
the  quality  of  the  flatness  varpng  a  good  deal  from  a  note  which  has  in  it 
a  certain  tympanitic  quality  to  absolute  dulness.  There  is  not  the  wooden 
flatness  of  effusion  and  the  sense  of  resistance  is  not  so  great.  During 
resolution  the  tympanitic  quality  of  the  percussion  note  may  return.  For 
weeks  or  months  after  convalescence  there  may  be  a  higher-pitched  note 
on  the  affected  side. 

Auscultation. — Quiet,  suppressed  breathing  in  the  affected  part  is  often 
a  marked  feature  in  the  early  stage,  and  is  always  suggestive.  Very  early 
there  is  heard  at  the  end  of  inspiration  the  fine  crepitant  rdle,  a  series  of 
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minute  cracklings  heard  close  to  the  ear,  and  perhaps  not  audible  untQ  a 
full  breath  is  drawn.    Whether  this  is  a  fine  pleural  crepitus  or  is  pro- 
duced in  the  air-cells  and  finer  bronchi  is  still  an  open  question.     At  this 
stage,  before  consolidation  has  occurred,  the  breath-sounds  may  be,  as 
before  mentioned,  much  feebler  than  in  health,  but  on  drawing  a  long 
breath  they  may  have  a  harsh  quality,  to  which  the  term  broncho-vesicular  ' 
has  been  applied.    In  the  stage  of  red  hepatization  and  when  dulness  is 
well  defined,*  the  respiration  is  tubular,  similar  to  that  heard  in  health  over 
the  larger  bronchi.    With  this  blowing  breathing  there  may  be  no  r&les, 
and  it  may  present  an  intensity  unknown  in  any  other  pulmonary  affec- 
tion.   It  is  simply  the  propagation  of  the  laryngeal  and  tracheal  sounds 
through  the  bronchi  and  the  consolidated  lung  tissue.    The  permeability 
of  the  bronchi  is  essential  to  its  production.     Tubular  breathing  is  absent 
in  certain  cases  of  massive  pneumonia  in  which  the  larger  bronchi  are 
completely  filled  with  exudation.     When  resolution  begins  mucous  riles  of 
all  sizes  can  be  heard.    At  first  they  are  small  and  have  been  called  the 
redux-crepitus.     The  voice-sounds  are  transmitted  through  the  consoli- 
dated lung  with  great  intensity.    This  bronchophony  may  have  a  carious 
nasal  quality  to  which  the  term  segophony  has  been  given. 

Circulatory  Symptoms. — During  the  chill  the  pulse  is  small,  but  in 
the  succeeding  fever  it  becomes  full  and  bounding.  In  cases  of  moderate 
severity  it  ranges  from  100  to  116.  It  is  not  often  dicrotic.  In  strong, 
healthy  individuals  and  in  children  there  may  be  no  sign  of  failing  pulse 
throughout  the  attack.  With  extensive  consolidation  the  left  ventricle 
may  receive  a  very  diminished  amount  of  blood  and  the  pulse  in  conse- 
quence may  be  small. 

In  the  old  and  feeble  the  pulse  may  be  small  and  rapid  from  the 
outset.  The  heart-sounds  are  usually  loud  and  clear.  During  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fever,  particularly  in  children,  bruits  are  not  uncommon 
both  in  the  mitral  and  in  the  pulmonary  areas.  The  second  sound  over 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  accentuated.  Attention  to  this  sign  gives  a  valu- 
able indication  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lesser  circulation.  With  disten- 
tion of  the  right  chambers  and  failure  of  the  right  ventricle  to  empty 
itself  completely  the  pulmonary  second  sound  becomes  much  less  distinct 
When  the  right  heart  is  engorged  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  dulness 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  With  gradual  heart-failure  and  signs  of 
dilatation  the  long  pause  is  greatly  shortened,  the  sounds  approach  each 
other  in  tone  and  have  a  f  octal  character  (embryocardia). 

Blood. — The  number  of  red  corpuscles  is  reduced,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  comparative  shortness  of  the  attack,  we  rarely  see  the  anaemia  asso- 
ciated with  other  febrile  disorders.  No  special  changes  occur  in  the  cor- 
puscles tliemselves.  The  colorless  corpuscles  are  increased  in  number  from 
about  0,000  per  c.  mm.,  the  normal  number,  to  10,000,  or  even  more.  This 
leucocytosis  disappears  as  soon  as  crisis  occurs.  Its  absence  during  the 
fastigium  is  considered  to  indicate  an  unfavorable  prognosis.     A  striking 
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feature  in  the  blood-slide  is  the  richness  and  density  of  the  fibrin  net- 
work. This  corresponds  to  the  great  increase  in  the  fibrin  elements, 
which  has  long  been  known  to  occur  in  pneumonia,  the  proportion  rising 
from  four  to  ten  parts  per  thousand.  Hayem  describes  the  blood-plates 
as  greatly  increased.  The  diplococci  can  very  rarely  be  demonstrated  in 
the  blood. 

The  gastrihiniestinal  symptoms  are  those  associated  with  an  ordinary 
sthenic  fever.  Vomiting  is  not  frequent  at  the  outset.  There  is  naturally 
loss  of  appetite.  The  tongue  is  white  and  furred,  and,  in  cases  of  a  low 
type,  rapidly  becomes  dry.  Constipation  is  more  common  than  diarrhoea, 
which  does  prevail,  however,  in  some  epidemics.  The  spleen  is  usually 
enlarged,  and  the  edge  can  be  felt  during  a  deep  inspiration.  Except  in 
cases  of  extreme  engorgement  of  the  right  heart,  the  liver  is  usually  not 
increased  in  volume. 

Among  cutaneous  symptoms  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  associa- 
tion of  herpes  with  pneumonia.  Not  excepting  malaria,  we  see  labial 
herpes  more  frequently  in  this  than  in  any  other  disease,  occurring,  as  it 
does,  in  from  twelve  to  forty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
of  favorable  prognosis,  and  figures  have  been  quoted  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion. It  may  also  occur  on  the  nose  or  on  the  genitals.  Its  significance 
and  relation  to  the  disease  are  unknown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  theory  which  has  been  advanced,  that  it  is  an  external  expression 
of  a  neuritis  which  involves  the  pneumogastric  and  induces  the  pneumo- 
nia. At  the  height  of  the  disease  sweats  are  not  common,  but  at  the  crisis 
they  may  be  profuse.  Bedness  of  one  cheek  is  a  phenomenon  long  recog- 
nized in  connection  with  pneumonia,  and  is  usually  on  the  same  side  as 
the  disease. 

The  urine  presents  the  usual  febrile  characters  of  high  color,  high  spe- 
cific gravity,  high  density,  and  increased  acidity.  The  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments, urea  and  uric  acid,  are  notably  increased.  The  chlorides  are 
absent,  or  greatly  reduced,  during  the  height  of  the  fever — due,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  the  amount  exuded  in  the  hepatized  lung.  At  the  crisis  there  may 
be  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine,  which  is  heavily  laden  with 
urates  and  extractives.  When  jaundice  occurs  there  is  bile-pigment.  A 
trace  of  albumen  is  present  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  It  is  rarely 
of  serious  significance,  and  seldom  associated  with  tube-casts. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — As  an  initial  symptom,  headache  is  common. 
Consciousness  is  usually  retained  throughout,  even  in  severe  cases.  In 
children  convulsions  are  common,  and  in  at  least  one  half  the  cases  usher 
in  the  disease.  There  may  be  violent  maniacal  symptoms  in  the  adult.  I 
once  performed  an  autopsy  in  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  there  was  no 
suspicion  whatever  that  the  disease  was  other  than  acute  mania.  In  drunk- 
ards the  symptoms  from  the  outset  may  be  those  of  delirium  tremens,  in 
which  disease  it  should  be  an  invariable  rule,  even  if  fever  is  not  present, 
10  examine  the  lungs.    These  patients  are  apt  to  wander  about,  and  must 
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be  carefully  matched.    The  prelinitnarj  excitement  and  delirium  tnay  gin 
place  to  hebetude,  which  deepens  to  coma.     It  JA  not  poesible  to  decide  in 
these  caaea  whether  meningitis  is  present  or  not,  since  it  ia  usually  eoniwd, 
and  there  are  no  gymptoms  of  i)re*Bure  on  the  nenes.     In  only  one  of  i 
eight  iustaucea  was  there  invoWement  of  tlie  baae,  rendering  cl(<sr  the  ] 
diagnnsia  of  meningitis.     These  cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia  s 
frequently  associated  with  very  high  fever.     In  seuile  and  alcoholic  pnea-  1 
monia,  however,  the  temperature  may  be  low  and  yet  brain  syniptomft  l 
very  pronounced.     Mental  disturUance  may  persist  during  and  after  c. 
valescence,  and  insanity  develops  in  a  few  eases.     It  is  currently  stated  I 
that  a]Jex  pneumonia  is  more  ofW?n  complicated  with  severe  delirium,  bnt  I 
it  has  not  been  bo  in  my  experience. 

Complications. — Many  of  these  seem  to  depend  directly  on  the  in- 
vasion of  the  body  by  the  diplococci. 

As  already  mentioned,  plturi»y  is  an  inevitable  event  when  the  inflam- 
mation reaches  the  surface  of  the  lung,  and  thns  can  scarcely  be  termed 
a  complication.     But  there  are  cases  in  which  the  pleuritic  (cataree  t 
the  first  place — cases  to  which  the  term  pleuro-pneumonia  is  applicaU 
The  exudation  may  be  sero-fibrinous  with  copious  effusion,  differing  fro 
that  of  on  ordinary  acute  pleurisy  in  the  greater  richness  of  tho  fi 
which  may  form  thick,  tenacious,  curdy  layers.     Pneumonia  on  one  8 
with  extensive  pleurisy  on  the  other  is  sometimes  a  puzzling  complicatii 
to  diagnose  and  an  aspirator  needle  may  bo  required  to  settle  the  qua 
tion.    The  bacteriological  examination  of  the  fluid  lias  demonstrated, 
large  number  of  cases,  the  presence  of  tlie  pneumococcus.    Of  lale,  i 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  frequency  with  which  empyema  eonipU- 
cates  pneumonia.      Effusion  may  not  have  been  suspected  during  the 
height  of  the  disease,  but  after  the  temperature  has  been  uormal  for  a 
days  a  slight  rise  occurs  and  the  irregular  fever  persiela.     Dulness  coi»> 
tinues  at  the  base,  or  may  have  extended.    The  breathing  is  feeble  t 

there  ore  no  rdles.     Such  a  condition  may  be  closely  simulated,  of  coun  

by  the  thickened  pleural  layers  which  are  bo  commonly  found  after  the 
pneumonia.  The  question  should  be  settled  at  once  by  the  introduction 
of  the  needle.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  complication,  and  many 
casee  of  empyema  snpposod  to  bo  primary  we  in  reality  secondary  to  | 
slight  pneumonia. 

Pencardttis  is  more  common  in  the  pneumonia  of  children,  partid 
larly  when  double,  and  it  is  said  with  tlie  pneumonia  of  the  left  aide. 
was  present,  as  I  stated,  in  five  of  my  one  hundred  antopsii^.  Thoujj 
usually  plastic,  there  may  I>e  mnch  aerous  effusion.  There  is  rarely  a 
difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  but  when  the  pneumonia  involves  the  portio^" 
of  lung  covering  the  pericardium,  there  may  be  difficultj-  in  determining, 
by  pliysicol  signs,  the  existence  of  fluid.  The  increase  in  the  dyspnoea, 
the  greater  feebleneag  of  the  pulse,  and  the  gradual  suppression  of  I 
heart-sounds  will  give  the  most  valuable  indications.    In  some  inataooi 
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the  fluid  is  purulent  Though  a  very  serious  event,  it  is  surprising  how 
often  recovery  takes  place  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  of  pneumonia 
complicated  with  pericarditis.  I  remember  that  the  late  Dr.  Murchison 
some  years  ago  commented  upon  this  feature  in  a  case  at  St.  Thomases 
Hospital. 

Endocarditis  is  still  more  frequent,  and  in  my  one  hundred  autopsies 
was  present  in  sixteen.  I  called  attention  in  the  Gulstonian  lectures  for 
1885  to  the  great  frequency  of  this  complication.  Of  209  cases  of  malig- 
nant endocarditis  collected  from  the  literature,  54  cases  occurred  in  this 
disease.  Subsequent  observations  have  fully  confirmed  this  statement.  It 
may  be  said  that  with  no  acute  febrile  disease  is  endocai'ditis  so  frequently 
associated.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  left  heart  than  in  the  right. 
It  is  particularly  liable  to  attack  persons  with  old  valvular  disease.  There 
may  be  no  symptoms  indicative  of  this  complication  even  in  very  severe 
cases.  It  may,  however,  be  suspected  in  cases  (1)  in  which  the  fever  is 
protracted  and  irregular ;  (2)  when  signs  of  septic  mischief  arise,  such  as 
chills  and  sweats ;  (3)  when  embolic  phenomena  appear.  The  frequent 
complication  of  meningitis  with  the  endocarditis  of  pneumonia,  which  has 
already  been  mentioned,  gives  prominence  to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in 
these  cases.  The  physical  signs  may  be  very  deceptive.  There  are  in- 
stances in  which  no  cardiac  murmurs  have  been  heard.  In  others  the  de- 
velopment under  observation  of  a  loud,  rough  murmur,  particularly  if 
diastolic,  is  extremely  suggestive. 

Changes  in  the  myocardium  are  not  uncommon,  rarely  more,  however, 
than  cloudy  swelling  of  the  fibres ;  but  in  some  instances  there  is  fatty 
change. 

Ante-mortem  heart-clots  are  rare  in  pneumonia,  even  in  the  extreme 
grade  of  dilatation  of  the  right  chamber.  In  not  a  single  instance  of  my 
autopsies  were  there  globular  thrombi  in  the  auricles  or  in  apices  of  the 
ventricles.  In  protracted  cases  thrombi  occasionally  form  in  the  veins, 
A  rare  complication  is  embolism  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries.  I  saw  an 
instance  in  Montreal  of  embolism  of  the  femoral  artery  at  the  height  of 
pneumonia,  which  necessitated  amputation  at  the  thigh.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

By  far  the  most  important  complication  is  the  pneumonic  meningitis^ 
which  varies  much  at  different  times  and  in  different  places.  ^ly  Mont- 
real experience  is  rather  exceptional,  as  eight  per  cent  of  the  fatal  cases  had 
this  complication.  It  usually  comes  on  at  the  height  of  the  fever  and  in 
the  majority  of  the  cases  is  not  recognized  unless,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
base  is  involved,  which  is  not  common.  Meningitis  may  develop  later  in 
the  disease  and  is  then  more  easily  diagnosed.  Associated  as  it  so  often 
is  with  ulcerative  endocarditis,  there  may  be  embolism  of  the  cerebral 
arteries,  inducing  hemiplegia.  Among  rare  complications  may  be  men- 
tioned jE?^tjE?Aera/  neuritiSy  of  which  several  instances  have  been  described. 

I  saw  one  well-marked  instance,  following  pneumonia  and  influenza,  in  the 
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spring  of  1890.    There  was  neuritis  of  tlie  left  arm  with  considerable 
wasting. 

Serious  gastric  complications  are  rare.  A  croupous  gastritis  has  already 
been  mentioned.  The  croupous  colitis  may  induce  severe  diarrhoea. 
Jaundice  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  complications  of  pneumonia  and 
occurs  with  curious  irregularity  in  different  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  It 
sets  in  early,  is  rarely  very  intense,  and  has  not  the  characters  of  obstruct- 
ive jaundice.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  assumes  a  very  serious  form. 
The  mode  of  production  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  appear  to 
bear  any  definite  relation  to  the  degree  of  hepatic  engorgement  and  it  is 
certainly  not  due  to  catarrh  of  the  ducts.  Possibly  it  may  be,  in  great 
part,  hsematogenous. 

Parotitis  occasionally  occurs,  commonly  in  association  with  endocar- 
ditis. 

A  rare  complication  of  pneumonia  is  an  arthritis  resembling  rheuma- 
tism, which  may  come  on  gradually  during  the  disease  or  in  the  conTs- 
lescence. 

BrighVs  disease  does  not  often  follow  pneumonia.  Peritonitis  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 

Relapse  in  pneumonia  is  so  uncommon  that  some  good  observers  hare 
doubted  its  occurrence.  I  have  never  seen  an  instance  in  which  I  was 
certain  that  there  was  a  definite  relapse.  There  are  cases  in  which  from 
the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  day  the  fever  subsides,  and  after  the  tempera- 
ture has  been  normal  for  a  day  or  two,  a  rise  occurs  and  fever  may  persist 
for  another  ten  days  or  even  two  weeks.  Though  this  might  be  termed  a 
relapse,  it  is  more  correct  to  regard  it  as  an  instance  of  an  anomalous 
course  of  delayed  resolution.  Wagner,  who  has  studied  the  subject  care- 
fully, says  that  in  his  large  experience  of  1,100  cases  he  met  with  only 
3  doubtful  cases.  When  it  does  occur,  the  attack  is  usually  abortive  and 
mild. 

Recurrence  is  more  common  in  pneumonia  than  in  any  other  acute 
disease.  Rush  gives  an  instance  in  which  there  were  twenty-eight  attacks. 
Other  authorities  narrate  cases  of  eight,  ten,  and  even  more  attacks. 

Formerly  it  was  much  disputed  whether  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia 
ever  terminated  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  These  are  really  cases  of  tuber- 
culo-pncumonic  phthisis  the  onset  of  which  may  resemble  acute  pneu- 
monia. 

Clinical  Varieties. — A  number  of  different  forms  of  pneumonia  have 
been  recognized,  such  as  malignant,  adynamic,  bilious,  malarial,  rheu- 
matic, and  the  like,  but  they  scarcely  require  a  full  description.  A  mala- 
rial pneumonia  is  described  and  is  thought  to  be  very  prevalent  in  some 
parts  of  this  country.  Although  I  have  seen  during  the  past  seven  years 
several  hundred  cases  of  malaria  and  am  familiar  with  the  bronchial  trou- 
ble so  commonly  associated  with  it,  I  have  yet  to  see  an  instance  of  pnen- 
.monia  which  seemed  in  any  way  connected  with  paludism.     The  so-called 
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rheumatic  pneumonia  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  peculiarities ;  nor  has 
rheumatism,  I  think,  any  special  relation  to  the  disease.  The  term 
typhoid  pneumonia  is  commonly  used  to  designate  cases  with  adynamic 
symptoms  and  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those  cases  in  which  typhoid 
fever  begins  with  a  definite  pneumonia,  the  so-called  pneumo-typhus  of 
foreign  writers. 

"Epidemic  pneumonia  is,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal  and  may  display  minor 
peculiarities  which  differ  in  different  epidemics.  In  some  the  cerebral 
complications  are  marked ;  in  others,  the  cardiac.  There  may  be  diarrhoea. 
The  pneumonia  which  occurs  with  influenza,  and  was  so  common  in  the 
last  epidemic,  presents  no  special  features  other  than  the  peculiarities  of 
onset.  Perhaps,  also,  it  was  more  severe  and  more  fatal.  In  diabetic 
patients  pneumonia  runs  a  rapid  and  severe  course,  ending  sometimes  in 
abscess  or  gangrene.  In  the  subjects  of  chronic  alcoholism  the  onset  of 
pneumonia  is  insidious,  the  symptoms  may  be  masked,  the  fever  slight, 
and  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  delirium  tremens.  So  latent  is 
the  disease  in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  thermometer  alone  may  indi- 
cate the  presence  of  an  acute  disease. 

At  the  extremes  of  life  pneumonia'  presents  certain  well-marked 
features.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  new-bom.  In  infants  it  very 
often  sets  in  with  a  convulsion.  The  summit  of  the  lung  seems  more 
frequently  involved  than  in  adults  and  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  are  more 
marked  throughout.  The  torpor  and  coma,  particularly  if  they  follow 
convulsions,  and  the  preliminary  stage  of  excitement,  may  lead  to  the 
diagnosis  of  meningitis.  Holt  has  recently  published  figures  which  indi- 
cate that  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  uncommon  in  infants  under  two  years  of 
age.     Pneumonic  sputum  is  rarely  seen  in  children. 

In  old  age  pneumonia  may  be  latent,  coming  on  without  chill;  the 
cough  and  expectoration  are  slight,  the  physical  signs  ill-defined  and 
changeable,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  local  lesion. 

When  pneumonia  is  prevailing  extensively,  particularly  in  jails  and 
garrisons,  cases  are  found  which  have  some  of  the  initial  symptoms  of  the 
disease— perhaps  a  slight  chill,  moderate  fever,  and  a  few  indefinite  local 
signs.  This  is  the  so-called  larval  pneumonia.  Apex  pneumoyiia  is  said 
to  be  more  often  associated  with  adynamic  features  and  with  marked 
'cerebral  symptoms.  The  expectoration  and  cough  may  be  slight.  I  can- 
not say  that  in  my  experience  the  cerebral  sjrmptoms  in  adults  have  been 
more  marked  in  this  form,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessarily  graver  than  if 
situated  at  the  base. 

The  creeping  or  migratory  pneumonia  successively  involves  one  lobe 
after  the  other  and  is  a  peculiar  and  well-recognized  variety. 

Double  pneumonia  presents  no  peculiarities  other  than  the  greater  dan- 
ger connected  with  it.  The  term  mnssive  pneumonia  is  applied  to  the  rare 
condition  in  which  not  alone  the  air-cells  but  the  bronchi  of  the  entire 
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lobe  or  eron  of  the  lung  are  filled  with  the  fibrinous  exadatc.     Tlie  i 
oiiltator^-  signs  are  absent ;  there  is  neither  fremitus  nor  tubul&r  bre 
iug,  and  on  percnsflioa  the  lung  is  absolutely  flat     It  closely  r 
pleurisy  with  effusion.     The  moulds  of  the  bronchi  may  be  cxpccto 
in  violent  fits  of  cougliing. 

Frt^nosis. — In  a  diacaso  which  carriea  off  one  in  every  four  or  I 
of  tiiose  attacked  the  prognosis  in  a  large  number  of  cases  is  ne«e$ 
grave.  In  children  and  in  heulthy  adults  the  outlook  is  good.  In  t 
debilitated,  iu  drunkards,  and  in  the  aged  the  chances  are  against  recore 
So  fatal  is  it  in  the  latter  class  that  it  has  been  termed  the  nataral  end  a 
the  old  maiL  Many  circumstaneeB,  of  course,  influence  prognoais,  f 
ticularly  the  extent  of  the  diseaae,  the  height  of  the  fever,  the  prcseuoe  l| 
other  diseases,  and  the  occurrence  of  complications. 

When  a  lower  lobe  on  one  side  or  the  lower  and  middle  lobes  of  tlip 
right  side  are  involved  iu  a  healthy  adult,  if  there  are  no  complicatioiu, 
the  case  usually  proceeds  to  satisfactory  resolution.  Meningitis  is  a  fatal 
complication.  Endocarditis  is  oxtremely  grave,  much  more  so  than  peri- 
carditis, from  which  many  cases  recover.  Early  signs  of  heart-failur*, 
dilatation  of  the  right  chamber,  gradual  cyanosis,  and  OMlema  of  the  iujigi, 
ore  symptoms  of  the  most  serious  charactt^r.  As  before  stated,  the  danger 
of  heart-clot  ia  not  great  iu  pneumonia.  The  risk  is  in  the  extreme  dis- 
tention of  the  right  chamber.  I  believe  the  firm  fibrinous  coagnbi  i'D- 
tangled  in  the  columnie  carnete  and  the  valves  are  invariably  prodnccd 
during  the  death  agony.  When  there  are  sj-mptoms  of  abscess  of  the  limg 
or  of  gangri?ne  the  prognosis  is  extremely  bad  ;  yet  cases  are  on  reconi  of 
recovery  from  both  these  conditions.  Increasing  rapidity  of  respiratioa, 
with  difficulty  in  expectoratiou,  very  liquid  and  dark  sputa,  a  low  miitWr- 
ing  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and  failing  pulse,  with  a  suffused  lividitj'  of  llie 
face,  arc  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution.  Death  rarely  wan 
from  direct  interference  with  the  function  of  respiration,  though  it  mj 
happen  in  cases  of  extensive  double  pneumonia.  In  a  majority  of  am 
the  fatal  result  is  brought  about  by  gradual  heart-failure,  whether  indnixii 
by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  fever,  the  specific  action  of  the  poisou,  ot 
paralysis  due  to  overdistension  of  the  right  ventricle.  A  collateral  oedenw 
of  the  uninvolvcii  portion  of  the  lung,  so  much  spoken  of,  rarely,  I  beliere, 
occurs  in  pneumonia ;  nor  is  it  likely,  if  the  observations  of  Welch  upon 
the  production  of  this  condition  are  correct,  that  iu  the  course  of  pneu- 
monia the  left  veutriclo  can  be  disproportionately  weak  in  comiwiwn 
with  the  right. 

Terminatioil. — HesolntioHiiha  process  by  which  thelungisrestoreJ 
to  its  normal  state,  is  effected  partly  by  expectoration  and  partly  by  liqM- 
faction  and  absorption  of  the  exudate.  It  is  not  always  possible  U)  «ti- 
mate  the  share  respectively  taken  by  these  processes.  There  are  casa  w 
which  a  rapid  resolution  of  extensive  consolidation  takes  place  witlioot 
any  special  increase  in  the  expectoration ;  and,  on  the  other  haud,  during 
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resolution  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  in  the  expectoration  the  little  plugs 
of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  which  have  been  loosened  from  the  air-cells  and 
expelled  by  coughing.  In  a  majority  of  cases  both  processes  are  probably 
at  work.  A  variable  time  is  taken  in  the  restoration  of  the  lung.  Some- 
times within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  dulness  is  greatly  diminished,  the 
breath-sounds  become  clear,  and,  so  far  as  physicial  signs  are  any  guide, 
the  lung  seems  perfectly  restored.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  any 
case  of  pneumonia  with  extensive  pleurisy  a  certain  amount  of  dulness 
will  persist  foi  months,  owing  to  thickening  of  the  pleura.  Delayed  reso- 
lution is  a  condition  which  causes  much  anxiety  to  the  physician.  It  may 
be  postponed  until  the  fourth,  eighth^  or  even  the  tenth  week.  Usually 
the  fever  subsides,  but  the  consolidation  of  the  lung  may  persist,  with 
great  improvement  iti  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  In  apex 
pneumonia  the  resolution  is  more  apt  to  be  retarded.  It  has  been  stated 
that  bleeding  is  one  cause  of  delayed  resolution.  A  solid  exudation  can 
persist  for  weeks  and  yet  the  integrity  of  the  lung  may  be  ultimately  re- 
stored. Grissole  describes  the  lung  from  a  patient  who  died  on  the  six- 
tieth day  in  which  the  affected  part  looked  not  unlike  the  acute  disease. 

Abscess  may  result  from  purulent  infiltration  of  the  lung  tissue.  It 
occurred  in  4  of  my  100  cases.  Usually  the  lung  breaks  in  limited  areas 
and  the  abscesses  are  not  large,  but  they  may  involve  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  a  lobe.  This  most  serious  complication  is  indicated  by  cavern- 
ous signs  and  the  expectoration  of  purulent  material  containing  elastic 
tissue.  The  constitutional  sjrmptoms  are  usually  very  severe.  In  a  large 
majority  of  the  clinical  cases  in  which  abscess  of  the  lung  is  believed 
to  follow  an  acute  pneumonia,  the  process  has  in  reality  been  rapid  tuber- 
culous consolidation  with  breaking  of  the  lung  tissue.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  abscess  of  the  luug  does  occur  as  a  rare 
sequence  of  ordinary  pneumonia. 

Gajigrene. — The  presence  of  this  complication  is  rendered  evident  by 
the  horribly  fetid  odor  of  the  expectoration,  the  presence  of  lung  tissue, 
and  crystals  of  fatty  acids.     It  occurred  in  3  of  my  100  autopsies. 

Fibroid  Induration, — That  a  chronic  interstitial  pneumonia  may  fol- 
low the  ordinary  acute  disease  cannot  be  questioned,  though  it  is  probably 
the  rarest  of  all  terminations.  It  was  present  in  one  of  my  100  autopsies. 
The  patient,  aged  fifty-eight,  died  on  the  thirty-second  day  after  the  initial 
chill.  The  right  lung  was  uniformly  solid,  grayish  in  color,  firm,  and 
presented  in  places  a  translucent,  smooth,  homogeneous  aspect.  In  these 
areas  the  alveolar  walls  were  thickened  and  the  fibrinous  plugs  filling  tlie 
air-cells  were  undergoing  transformation  into  a  new  growth  of  connective 
tissue. 

Mortality. — Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  acute  diseases. 
Hospital  statistics  show  that  the  mortality  ranges  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent  Of  1,012  cases  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  the  mortality 
was  20-4  per  cent.    It  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  fatal  in  southern 
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cliraatea.  Of  3,969  cases  treated  at  the  Clmritr  Hospital,  Xew  Orleiu 
the  death  rate  was  28-01  per  cent.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  mortalitr 
in  this  disease  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  connect  this  increase  with  the  expectant  plan  of  treatment  at  jirraent 
in  vogue.  But  the  careful  and  thorough  analysis  by  C.  N,  Townsend  and 
A.  Coolidge,  Jr.,*  of  1,000  cases  at  the  Massuchusettfl  General  Ilogjiiul 
indicates  clearly  that,  when  all  cireumBtances  are  taken  into  conaidemtiiiit, 
this  conclusion  is  not  justifieil.  They  found  tlmt  when  all  fatel  cues 
over  fifty  years  of  age  were  omitted,  and  those  patients  who  were  delicate, 
intemperate,  or  the  Biibject  of  some  complication,  there  was  very  litlle 
variation  from  decade  to  decade,  and  that,  excluding  these  coseB,  the  rale 
was  but  little  over  ten  per  cent.  In  answer  to  the  assertion  that  tlw 
modified  treatment  is  in  part  responsible  for  tiie  increased  mortality,  tbe« 
authors  show  clearly  that  the  riue  in  death  rate  took  place  in  the  jienod 
prior  to  1860,  when  the  treatment  was  entirely  or  in  great  ])art  heroic. 

According  to  the  recent  analysis  of  708  cases  at  St.  Thomas's  IloepiUI 
by  Haddeu,  H.  W.  G.  McKenzie,  and  W.  W.  Ord,  the  mortality  progrw- 
ively  increases  from  tlie  twentieth  year,  rising  from  3-7  per  cent  unJer 
that  age  to  23  per  cent  in  the  third  decade,  30-8  per  cent  in  the  fourth, 
47  per  cent  in  the  fifth,  51  per  cent  in  the  sixth,  Co  per  cent  in  the  »r- 
enth  decade. 

Diagnosis. — No  disease  ia  more  readily  recognized  in  a  large  ninjorilj 
of  the  cases.  The  external  characters,  the  eputu,  and  the  physical  s\p»i 
combine  to  make  one  of  the  cltairest  of  clinical  pictures.  After  a  (tadj 
in  the  post-mortem  room  of  my  own  and  others'  mistakes,  I  think  thit 
the  ordinary  lobar  pneumonia  of  adnlte  ia  rarely  overiooked.  .Tndging 
from  my  autopsy  records,  I  should  say  that  errors  are  particularly  liuMc 
to  occur  in  the  intercurrent  pneumonias,  in  those  comolicating  c\mnk 
affections,  and  in  the  disease  as  met  with  in  children,  the  i^cd,  and 
drunkards.  Tu here u I o- pneumonic  phthisis  is  frequently  confonndwl  with 
pneumonia.  Pleurisy  with  effusion  is,  I  belicTe,  not  often  mistaken  ei- 
cept  in  children. 

In  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  chronic  heart-disease,  pnlmonar)'  phthisis, 
and  cancer,  an  acute  pneumonia  often  ends  the  scene,  and  is  frequsiitlj 
overlooked.  In  these  cases  tlie  temperature  ia  perhaps  the  be«t  indei, 
and  should,  more  particularly  if  cough  develojK,  lead  to  a  careful  enuni- 
nation  of  the  lungs.  The  absence,  however,  of  expectoration  and  soiue- 
times  the  entire  absence  of  pulmomiry  s}'mpt«ms  makes  a  diagnosis  wn 
difficult. 

In  children  there  are  two  special  sources  of  error ;  the  disease  may  Iw 
entirely  masked  by  the  cerebral  symptoms  and  the  caae  mistaken  for  oi"^ 
of  meningitis.  It  is  remarkable  in  these  cases  how  few  imlicatioDfi  thea* 
are  of  pulmonary  trouble.     The  other  condition  is  pleurisy  with  effusion, 
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which  in  children  often  has  deceptive  physical  signs.  The  breathing 
may  be  intensely  tubular  and  tactile  fremitus  may  be  present.  The 
exploratory  needle  is  sometimes  required  to  decide  the  question.  In  the 
old  and  debilitated  a  knowledge  that  the  onset  of  pneumonia  is  insidious, 
and  that  the  symptoms  are  ill-defined  and  latent,  should  place  the  practi- 
tioner on  his  guard  and  make  him  very  careful  in  the  examination  of  the 
lungs  in  doubtful  cases.  In  chronic  alcoholism  the  cerebral  symptoms 
may  predominate  and  completely  mask  the  local  disease.  As  mentioned, 
the  disease  may*  assume  the  form  of  violent  mania,  but  more  commonly 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  delirium  tremens.  In  any  case  rapid  pulse, 
rapid  respiration,  and  fever  are  symptoms  which  should  invariably  excite 
suspicion  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Pneumonia  is  rarely  confounded  with  ordinary  consumption,  but  to 
differentiate  acute  tuberculo-pneumonic  phthisis  is  often  difl&cult.  The 
case  may  set  in  with  a  chill.  It  may  be  impossible  to  determine  which 
condition  is  present  until  softening  occurs  and  elastic  tissue  and  tubercle 
bacilli  appear  in  the  sputum.  A  similar  mistake  is  sometimes  made  in 
children.  With  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia  is  not  infrequently  confounded. 
There  are  instances  of  pneumonia  \iith  the  local  signs  well  marked  in 
which  the  patient  rapidly  sinks  into  what  is  known  as  the  typhoid  state, 
with  dry  tongue,  rapid  pulse,  and  diarrhoea.  Unless  the  case  is  seen  from 
the  outset  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
malady.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  typhoid  fever  which  set 
in  with  symptoms  of  lobar  pneumonia — the  so-called  pneumo-typhus.  It 
may  be  impossible  to  make  a  differential  diagnosis  in  such  a  case  unless 
the  characteristic  eruption  develops. 

Treatment. — Pneumonia  is  a  self -limited  disease,  and  runs  its  course 
uninfluenced  in  any  way  by  medicine.  It  can  neither  be  aborted  nor  cut 
short  by  any  known  means  at  our  command.  Even  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  it  will  terminate  abruptly  and  naturally,  without  a 
dose  of  medicine  having  been  administered.  A  patient  was  admitted  into 
one  of  my  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day  after  the  chill,  in  which  he  had  been  seen  by  one  of  my  assistants,  who 
had  ordered  him  to  go  to  hospital.  He  remained,  however,  in  his  house 
alone,  without  assistance,  taking  nothing  but  a  little  milk  and  bread  and 
whisky,  and  was  brought  into  tlie  hospital  by  the  police  in  a  condition  of  act- 
ive delirium.  That  night  his  temperature  was  105°  and  his  pulse  above  120. 
In  his  delirium  he  came  near  escaping  through  the  window  of  the  ward. 
The  following  morning — the  eighth  day — the  crisis  occurred,  and  at  ward 
class  his  temperature  was  below  98''.  The  entire  lower  lobe  of  the  right 
side  was  found  involved,  and  he  entered  upon  a  rapid  convalescence.  So 
also,  under  the  favoring  circumstances  of  good  nursing  and  careful  diet, 
the  experience  of  many  physicians  in  different  lands  has  shown  that  pneu- 
monia runs  its  course  in  a  definite  time,  aborting  sometimes  spontaneously 
on  the  third  or  the  fifth  day,  or  continuing  until  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 
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Vt'e  tutvc,  then,  no  specific  trt^tment  for  pneumonia-  In  ntses  tt 
moderate  severity  a  pnrely  expectant  plan  may  be  followed — keeping  the 
bowels  ojwn,  regnlating  the  diet,  and,  if  necessary,  giving  a  Dotct'b  pow- 
der at  night  Ut  procure  sleep.  In  severer  casee  a  symptonuitiG  pliu  nl 
treatment  ehonld  be  parsued,  meeting  the  indications  as  they  atue.  Tbt 
finft  difitresaing  eyinptom  is  xiBoaHly  the  pain  in  the  etde,  wliich  may  br 
relieved  by  local  depletion — by  cupping  or  leeching — or,  better  etill,  bj» 
hypo<lermic  injection  of  morphia.  In  many  cases  the  iiuustion  cornea  op 
at  thf  outset  aa  to  the  propriety  of  venesection.  The  reproach  of  Vi 
Uclniont,  that  "  a  bIoo<]y  Moloch  presides  io  the  chairs  of  medicine,"  can- 
not be  brought  against  the  present  geni:ration  of  physicians.  During 
first  five  decades  of  this  centiirj'  the  profession  bled  too  mnch,  but  dorii 
the  last  decades  we  have  certainly  bled  too  little^  Pneumonia  is 
the  diseases  in  which  a  timely  venesection  may  save  life.  To  be  of 
it  should  be  done  early.  In  a  ftdl-bloodcd,  healthy  man  with  high  fever 
and  bounding  pulse  the  abstraction  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  onnoee  of 
blood  is  in  every  way  beneficial,  relieving  the  pain  aud  dyspntca,  reducing 
the  temperature,  and  allaying  the  cerebral  symptoms,  so  violent  in  some 
instances.  Unfortunately,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  bleeding  is  now  used 
at  a  late  stage  in  the  disease,  when  the  heart  is  beginning  to  fail,  the  ri; 
chambers  are  dilated,  the  face  is  of  a  dusky  hue,  the  respirations  are 
rapid,  and  there  are  signs,  perhajjs,  of  cedonia  of  the  uninvolved  portii 
of  the  luugs.  Though  resorted  to  rather  as  a  forlorn  hope,  it  is  a  rati( 
practice,  and,  in  cases  of  emphysema  and  of  heart-disease,  proves  satii 
tory  under  identical  hydraulic  indications,  but,  unfortunately,  in  a  n 
ity  of  the  cases  of  pneumonia  it  proves  futile.  Time  and  again,  in 
cases,  have  I  urged  free  venesection,  but  in  twelve  hospital  patients  bled 
under  these  circumstances  only  one  recovered. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  requiring  treatment  the  indications  are 
lower  the  ttimpeniture  and  to  support  the  heart. 

Fever  alone  is  not,  I  think,  hurtful;  but  it  is  difficult  to  differenti 
the  effects  of  fever  and  of  the  poisous  circulating  in  the  blood.     It  is 
impossible,  as  some  suppose,  that  the  fever  may  be  directly  beneficial: 
still,  high  and  prolonged  pyrexia  is  undoubtedly  dangerous  and  slionld  be 
combated.     Of   efficient   measures  cold   unquestionably  hea<ls  the  li 
Perhaps  tlie  most  convenient  way  is  the  application  of  ice-bags 
affected  side — a  ]iractice  long  followed  in  Germany  and  now  bccoi 
prevalent  in  England  and  America.    When  the  temperature  is  above 
or  lOa^"  sponging  may  be  resorted  to.     If  the  high  fever  is  combii 
with  brain  symptoms  the  bath  at  70°  may  be  used  without  risk. 

The  use  of  medicinal  antipyretics  in  pneumonia  is  of  doubtful 
priety.  Qiiiniue  has  been  much  vaunted.  Personally  I  cannot  speak  o 
special  advantages  which  I  have  aeon  from  its  use.  From  thirty  to 
ily  will  reiiuce  the  temperature,  in  a  certain  proportion  ol 
I  or  two  degrees,  hut  in  this  respect  it  is  far  below  other  an 
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Tetics.  It  is  also  not  withont  ill  effects  in  distarbing  digestion  or  even 
causing  vomiting,  and,  ^according  to  some  writers — thoagh  this  I  have 
never  noticed — inducing  marked  cardiac  weakness  and  depression.  Anti- 
pyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin  have  had  a  thorough  trial  in  pneumonia, 
and,  although  they  still  have  their  advocates,  the  general  opinion  of  clini- 
cal physicians  seems  decidedly  against  their  systematic  employment. 

The  progressive  cardiac  weakness  is,  after  all,  the  most  important 
enemy  to  fight  in  pneumonia  and  is  emphasized  by  the  old  axiom,  Sif^e 
pulsu  nulla  therapeia.  Doubtless  this  is  in  part  caused  by  the  fever,  but 
much  more  important  is  the  toxic  action  of  the  poisons  produced  in  the 
course  of  the  disease.  To  these  must  be  added  the  third  factor,  over- 
distention  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  We  are  still  without  an 
agent  which  can  counteract  the  gradual  influence  of  the  poisons  which 
develop  in  the  course  of  acute  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid  fever, 
pneumonia,  and  diphtheria,  the  chief  effect  of  which  is  exercised  upon 
the  circulation,  increasing  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  inducing  a  pro- 
gressive heart-failure.  To  moet  this  indication  the  general  experience  of 
physicians  still  points  to  alcohol  as  the  most  trustworthy  remedy.  Although 
some  hold  that  alcohol  in  this  condition  is  not  indicated,  I  believe  that  it 
is  in  many  instances  the  only  remedy  capable  of  tiding  the  patient  over 
the  most  dangerous  period.  It  should  be  given  when  the  pulse  becomes 
small,  frequent,  and  feeble,  or  very  compressible,  and  when  the  heart- 
sounds — particularly  the  'second  pulmonic  sound — begin  to  lose  their 
force.  The  amount  will  vary  with  the  ago  of  the  patient  and  with  his 
habits.  Beginning  with  four  to  six  ounces  in  the  day  the  quantity  may 
be  increased,  if  necessary,  to  twelve  or  sixteen  or  even  twenty  ounces. 

Of  medicinal  agents  strychnine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  has 
come  into  favor  as  a  useful  cardiac  tonic.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  of 
from  a  thirtieth  to  a  twentieth  of  a  grain.  No  certainty  has  as  yet  been 
reached  as  to  the  value  of  digitalis  in  the  failing  heart  of  fever.  The 
practice  is  very  general,  but  it  is  a  drug  to  be  used  with  caution  in  this 
condition.  When  there  are  signs  of  sudden  or  rapid  heart-failure,  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  ether  will  sometimes  prove  most  serviceable.  Of 
other  stimulants  ammonia  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  is  best  given  in 
the  form  of  the  aromatic  spirits,  which  is  quite  as  satisfactory  and  much 
less  nauseous  than  the  usually  administered  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Cam- 
phor and  musk  may  also  be  employed. 

Following  the  practice  which  is  employed  in  spreading  erysipelas, 
some  writers  have  recommended  direct  antiseptic  injections  into  the  lung 
tissue  itself.  Lepine  has  used  with  benefit  very  dilute  bichloride  injec- 
tions. In  cases  of  gangrene  following  pneumonia,  it  might  be  of  advan- 
tage to  use  iodoform  oil  or  bichloride  solutions. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  arterial  sedatives  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Aconite  and  veratrum  viride  and  tartar  emetic  are  largely  used  and  loudly 
recommended  by  many  physicians.    I  have  never  seen  such  benefit  from 
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III.  fMUfjJiir:   INTERSTITIAL  PNEUMONIA 
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i:,«  M.''  'i',-!  .i.t:  ■']/«.  *.'.'■  al*. ''^..;:  "AM II-.  'i,-  !:.  t}]'-  j'k'Ura.  5^0  liivi-rK'  are 
I.I.'  'jii?«;i  ;.*  i',ini-  .::.':  ■'.  ■.;i.'i<'l  t|j<-  f:'i!.'ii';o:.-  under  which  this  change 
I,"  (ij.- M.;ii.  .1  J, I', J,':  '  J;i  ■  jli':jt;',ii  i-  t\rr*'m*-\x  iWiVif.vXx.  We  may  recog- 
iij/.«-,  li'iw  .'/,  i.-.v/  '  Ijj*  f  f';fffi-.     t.lj*'  lorfd^  whif.-h  involves  only  a  limited 
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area  of  the  lung  substance,  and  the  diffuse^  invading  either  both  lungs  or 
an  entire  organ. 

Btiologry* — Local  fibroid  change  in  the  lungs  is  common.  It  is  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  tubercle  and  in  every  case  of  phthisis  the 
chronic  interstitial  changes  play  a  very  important  r6le.  In  tumors,  ab- 
scess, gummata,  hydatids,  and  emphysema  it  also  occurs.  Fibroid  pro- 
cesses are  frequently  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the  lung  and  may  be  due 
either  to  a  limited  healed  tuberculosis,  to  fibroid  induration  in  conse- 
quence of  pigment,  or,  in  a  few  instances,  may  result  from  thickening  of 
the  pleura. 

Diffuse  Interstitial  Pneumonia  is  met  with  under  the  following  cir- 
cumstances :  1.  As  a  sequence  of  acute  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Although 
extremely  rare,  this  is  recognized  as  a  possible  termination.  Prom  un- 
known causes  resolution  fails  to  take  place.  A  gradual  process  of  organ- 
ization goes  on  in  the  fibrinous  plugs  within  the  air-cells  and  the  alveolar 
walls  become  greatly  thickened  by  a  new  growth,  first  of  nuclear  and 
subsequently  fibrillated  connective  tissue.  Macroscopically  there  is  pro- 
duced a  smooth,  grayish,  homogeneous  tissue  which  has  the  peculiar  translu- 
cency  of  all  new-formed  connective  tissue.  This  has  been  called  gray  in- 
duration. The  subsequent  history  of  this  form  needs  more  careful  study. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  terminate  within  a  few  months,  and  instances 
which  have  been  followed  from  the  outset  are  very  rare. 

In  one  of  Charcot's  cases,  quoted  by  Bastian,  death  occurred  about 
three  months  and  a  half  after  the  onset  of  the  acute  disease  and  the  lung 
was  two  thirds  the  normal  size,  grayish  in  color,  and  hard  as  cartilage.  In 
the  only  case  of  the  kind  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  the  pa- 
tient died  about  a  month  from  the  onset  of  the  chill.  The  lung  was  uni- 
formly solid  and  grayish  in  color.  In  certain  regions  the  fibrinous  moulds 
in  the  air-cells  were  fatty,  while  in  others  there  were  areas  of  a  grayish 
translucent  aspect,  firm,  smooth,  not  at  all  granular,  and  resembling  recent 
connective  tissue.  Microscopically,  these  areas  showed  advanced  fibroid 
change  and  great  thickening  of  the  alveolar  walls,  while  the  fibrin  plugs 
of  the  air-cells  were  undergoing  fibroid  transformation. 

2.  Chronic  Broncho-Pneumonia. — The  relation  of  broncho-pneumonia 
to  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  has  been  specially  studied  by  Charcot,  who  states 
that  it  may  follow  the  acute  or  subacute  form  of  this  disease.  The  fibrosis 
extends  from  the  bronchi,  which  are  usually  found  dilated.  The  alveolar 
walls  are  thickened  and  the  lobules  converted  into  firm  grayish  masses, 
in  which  there  is  no  trace  of  normal  lung  tissue.  This  process  may  go  on 
and  involve  an  entire  lobe  or  even  the  whole  lung.  Many  of  these  cases 
are  tuberculous  from  the  outset. 

3.  Pleurogenous  Interstitial  Pneumonia. — Charcot  applies  this  term 
to  that  form  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  which  follows  invasion  from  the 
pleura.  Doubt  has  been  expressed  by  some  writers  whether  this  really 
occurs.     While  Wilson  Fox  is  probably  correct  in  questioning  whether  an 
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differentiated  by  the  presence  of  an  apical  cavity,  not  bronchiectatic,  and 
often  large;  and  the  other  lung  almost  invariably  shows  tuberculous 
lesions.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  determine  satisfactorily 
the  true  nature.  A  question  of  some  interest  in  connection  with  chronic 
interstitial  pneumonia  is,  Do  softening  and  cavity  formation  ever  occur 
apart  from  caseation  and  tuberculosis  ?  That  is  to  say,  are  there  cavities 
in  a  cirrhotic  lung  which  may  be  due  to  a  simple  necrosis  ?  Undoubtedly, 
though  they  are  rare ;  I  have  seen  them  in  at  least  two  instances  of  an- 
thracosis,  and  Charcot  *  refers  to  them  as  "  ulcdres  du  ponmon^'*  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  abscess  cavity  of  acute  pneumonia  or  a  tuberculous 
cavity.  The  other  lung  is  always  greatly  enlarged  and  emphysematous. 
The  heart  is  hypertrophied,  particularly  the  right  ventricle,  and  there 
may  be  marked  atheromatous  changes  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  An 
amyloid  condition  of  the  viscera  is  found  in  some  cases. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — It  is  essentially  a  chronic  disease,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  many  years,  and  when  once  the  condition  is 
established  the  health  may  be  fairly  good.  In  a  well-marked  case  the 
patient  complains  only  of  his  chronic  cough,  perhaps  of  slight  shortness 
of  breath.  In  other  respects  he  is  quite  well,  and  is  usually  able  to  do 
light  work.  The  cases  are  commonly  regarded  as  phthisical,  though  there 
may  be  scarcely  a  symptom  of  that  affection  except  the  cough.  There 
are  instances,  however,  of  fibroid  phthisis  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  except  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
the  expectoration.  As  the  bronchi  are  usually  dilated,  the  symptoms  and 
physical  signs  may  be  those  of  bronchiectasis.  The  cough  is  paroxysmal 
and  the  expectoration  is  generally  copious  and  of  muco-purulent  or  sero- 
purulent  nature.  It  is  sometimes  fetid.  Haemorrhage  is  by  no  means 
infrequent,  and  occurred  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  cases  analyzed  by 
Bastian.  Walking  on  the  level  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  the  patient 
may  show  no  shortness  of  breath,  but  in  the  ascent  of  stairs  and  on  exer- 
tion there  may  be  dyspna?a. 

Physical  Signs. — hispedion, — The  affected  side  is  immobile,  retracted, 
and  shrunken,  and  contrasts  in  a  striking  way  with  the  voluminous  sound 
side.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated  and  the  ribs  may  even  over- 
lap. The  shoulder  is  drawn  down  and  from  behind  it  is  seen  that  the 
spine  is  bowed.  The  heart  is  greatly  displaced,  being  drawn  over  by  the 
shrinkage  of  the  lung  to  the  affected  side.  "When  the  left  lung  is  affected 
there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  impulse  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  interspaces.  ^lensuration  shows  a  great  diminution  in  the  affected 
side,  and  with  the  saddle-tape  the  expansion  may  be  seen  to  be  negative. 
The  percussion  note  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  bronchi.  It  may  be 
absolutely  dull,  particularly  at  the  base  or  at  the  apex.  In  the  axilla 
there  may  be  a  flat  tympany  or  even  an  amphoric  note  over  a  large 

•  Oiuvres  completes  de  J.  M.  Charcot,  tome  v,  p.  189. 
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Bacculated  bronchus.  On  the  opposite  side  the  percussion  note  is  usually 
hyperresonant.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  have  either  a  cav- 
ernous or  amphoric  quality  at  the  apex,  and  at  the  base  are  feeble,  with 
mucous,  bubbling  rdles.  The  voice-sounds  are  usually  exaggerated.  Car- 
diac murmurs  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  late  in  the  disease,  when 
the  right  heart  fails.  These  are,  of  course,  the  physical  signs  of  the  dir- 
ease  when  it  is  well  established.  They  naturally  vary  considerably,  cc- 
cording  to  the  stage  of  the  process.  The  disease  is  essentially  chronic, 
and  may  persist  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  Death  occurs  sometimes  from 
haemorrhage,  more  commonly  from  gradual  failure  of  the  right  heart  with 
dropsy,  and  occasionally  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  organs. 

The  diagnosis  is  never  difficult.  It  may  be  impossible  to  say,  without 
a  clear  history,  whether  the  origin  is  pleuritic  or  pneumonic.  Between 
cases  of  this  kind  and  fibroid  phthisis  it  is  not  always  easy  to  discriminate, 
as  the  conditions  may  be  almost  identical.  When  tuberculosis  is  present, 
however,  even  in  long-standing  cases,  bacilli  are  usually  present  in  the 
sputa,  and  there  may  be  signs  of  disease  in  the  other  lung. 

Treatment. — It  is  only  for  an  intercurrent  affection  or  for  an  aggra- 
vation of  the  cough  that  the  patient  seeks  relief.  Nothing  can  be  done 
for  the  condition  itself.  When  possible  the  patient  should  live  in  a  mild 
climate,  and  should  avoid  exposure  to  cold  and  damp.  A  distressing 
feature  in  some  cases  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  contents  of  the  dilated 
tubes,  for  which  the  same  measures  may  be  used  as  in  fetid  bronchitis. 


IV.   BRONCHO-PNEUMONIA  {Capillary  Bronehitsi), 

This  is  essentiiiUv  an  inflammation  of  the  terminal  bronchus  and  the 
air-vesicles  which  make  up  a  pulmonary  lobule,  whence  the  term  broncho- 
pneumonia. It  is  also  known  as  lobular,  in  contradistinction  to  lobar  pneu- 
monia. The  term  catarrhal  is  less  applicable.  The  process  begins  in  all 
cases  with  an  inflammation  of  the  capillary  bronchi,  which  is  a  condition 
rarely  if  ever  found  without  involvement  of  the  lobular  structures,  so  that 
it  is  now  customary  to  consider  the  affections  together. 

Etiology. — Broncho-pneumonia  is  as  a  rule  a  secondary  affection 
met  with  under  the  following  circumstances : 

1.  As  a  sequence  of  the  infectious  fevers — measles,  diphtheria,  whoop- 
ing-cougli,  scarlet  fever,  and,  less  frequently,  small-pox,  erysipelas,  and 
typhoid  fever.  In  children  it  forms  the  most  serious  complication  of 
these  diseases,  and  in  reality  causes  more  deaths  than  are  due  directly  to 
tlio  fevers.*  In  large  cities  it  ranks  next  in  fatality  to  infantile  diarrhcDa. 
Following,  as  it  does,  the  contagious  diseases  which  principally  affect 
children,  we  And  tliat  a  large  majority  of  cases  occur  during  early  life. 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  ii. 
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According  to  Morrill's  Boston  statistics,  it  is  most  fatal  daring  the  first 
two  years  of  life.  The  number  of  cases  in  a  community  increases  or  de- 
creases with  the  prevalence  of  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  diphtheria.  It  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  winter  and  spring  months.  In  the  f ebrUo  affections 
of  adults  broncho-pneumonia  is  not  very  common.  Thus  in  tj-phoid  fever 
it  is  not  so  frequent  as  lobar  pneumonia,  though  isolated  areas  of  consoli- 
dation at  the  bases  are  by  no  means  rare  in  protracted  cases  of  this  disease. 
In  old  people  it  is  an  extremely  common  affection,  following  debilitating 
causey  of  any  sort,  and  supervening  in  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  dis- 
ease and  various  acute  and  chronic  maladies. 

2.  In  the  second  division  of  this  affection  are  embraced  the  cases  of 
so-called  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia.  Whenever  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  larynx  is  benumbed,  as  in  the  coma  of  apoplexy  or  uraemia, 
minute  particles  of  food  or  drink  are  allowed  to  pass  the  rima^  and,  reach- 
ing finally  the  smaller  tubes,  excite  an  intense  inflammation  similar  to  the 
vagus  pneumonia  which  follows  the  section  of  the  pneumogastrics  in  the 
dog.  Cases  are  very  common  after  operations  about  the  mouth  and  nose, 
after  tracheotomy,  and  in  cancer  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus.  The 
aspirated  particles  in  some  instances  induce  such  an  intense  broncho- 
pneumonia that  suppuration  or  even  gangrene  supervenes. 

3.  The  most  common  and  fatal  form  of  broncho-pneumonia  is  that 
excited  by  the  tubercle  bacillus,  which  has  already  been  considered. 

Among  general  predisposing  causes  may  be  mentioned  age.  As  just 
noted,  it  is  prone  to  attack  infants,  and  a  majority  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
in  children  under  five  years  of  age  are  of  this  form.  At  the  opposite 
extreme  of  life  it  is  also  common,  particularly  in  association  with  various 
debilitating  circumstances  and  chronic  diseases  incident  to  the  old.  In 
children  rickets  and  diarrhoea  are  marked  predisposing  causes,  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia is  one  of  the  most  frequent  post-mortem-room  lesions  in 
infants'  homes  and  foundling  asylums.  The  disease  prevails  more  exten- 
sively among  the  poorer  classes,  because  their  children  are  of  necessity 
more  exposed  and  cannot  have  the  needful  care  and  nursing,  particularly 
after  eruptive  fevers. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  lungs  of  a  child  dead  of  broncho- 
pneumonia, after  measles  or  diphtheria,  the  appearances  are  very  charac- 
teristic. •  On  the  pleural  surfaces,  particularly  toward  the  base,  are  seen 
depressed  bluish  or  blue-brown  areas  of  collapse,  between  which  the  lung 
tissue  is  of  a  lighter  color.  Here  and  there  are  projecting  portions  over 
wliich  the  pleura  may  be  slightly  turbid  or  granular.  The  lung  is  fuller 
and  firmer  than  normal,  and,  though  in  great  part  crepitant,  there  can  be 
felt  in  places  throughout  the  substance  solid,  nodular  bodies.  The  dark 
depressed  areas  may  be  isolated  or  a  large  section  of  one  lobe  may  be  in 
the  condition  of  collapse  or  atelectasis.  Gradual  inflation  by  a  blow-pipe 
inserted  in  the  bronchus  will  distend  a  great  majority  of  these  collapsed 
areas.     On  section,  the  general  surface  has  a  dark  reddish  color  and  usu- 
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ally  dripg  blood.     Projecting  above  the  level  of  the  section  are  lighter  red 
or  reddish-gray  areas  representing  the  patches  of  broncho-pnetunonia. 
These  may  be  isolated  and  separated  from  each  other  by  tracts  of  unin- 
fiamod  tissue  or  they  may  be  in  groups  or  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  may 
be  involved.    Study  of  a  favorable  section  of  an  isolated  patch  shows :  (a) 
A  dilated  central  bronchiole  full  of  tenacious  purulent  mucus.    A  fortu- 
nate section  parallel  tr>  the  long  axis  may  show  a  racemose  arrangement — 
the  alveolar  passages  full  of  muco-pus.     (b)  Surrounding  the  bronchus 
for  from  3  to  5  mm.  or  even  more  is  an  area  of  grayish-red  consolidation, 
usually  elevated  above  the  surface  and  firm  to  the  touch.     Unlike  the 
consolidation  of  lobar  pneumonia,  it  may  present  a  perfectly  smooth  sur- 
face, though  in  some  instances  it  is  distinctly  granular.     In  a  late  stage  of 
the  disease  small  grayish-white  points  may  be  seen,  which  on  pressure  may 
be  squeezed  out  as  purulent  droplets.    A  section  in  the  axis  of  the  lobule 
may  present  a  somewhat  grape-like  arrangement,  the  stalk  and  stems 
representing  the  bronchioles  and  alveolar  passages  filled  with  a  yellowish 
6t  grayish-white  pus,  while  surrounding  them  is  a  reddish-brown  hepatized 
tissue,     (c)  In  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  peribronchial  inflam- 
mation the  tissue  is  dark  in  color,  smooth,  airless,  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  than  the  hepatized  portion,  and  differs  distinctly  in  color  and  ap- 
pearance from  the  other  portions  of  the  lung.     This  is  the  condition  to 
which  the  term  splenization  has  been  given.     It  really  represents  a  tissue 
in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  and  it  perhaps  would  be  as  well  to  give 
up  the  use  of  this  term  and  also  that  of  carnification^  which  is  only  a  more 
advanced  stage.     The  condition  of  collapse  probably  always  precedes  this, 
and  it  is  difficult  in  some  instances  to  tell  the  difference,  as  one  shades  into 
tlie  other.     In  fact,  collapse,  splenization,  and  camification  may  be  said  in 
bron(;lio-pnoumonia  to  be  steps  preliminary  to  the  condition  of  actual 
hepatization. 

While,  in  many  cases,  the  areas  of  broncho-pneumonia  present  a  red- 
dish-brown color  and  are  indistinctly  granular,  in  others,  particularly 
in  adults,  the  nodules  may  resemble  more  closely  gray  hepatization  and 
tlie  air-cells  arc  filled  with  a  grayish,  muco-purulent  material.  Minute 
ha?morrhages  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  inflamed 
areas  or  on  tlie  pleural  surfaces.  Emphysema  is  commonly  seen  at  the 
anterior  l)orders  and  upper  portions  of  the  lung  or  in  lobules  adjacent  to 
tlie  inflamed  ones.  In  many  cases  following  diphtheria  and  measles  the 
process  is  so  extensive  tliat  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe  is  involved,  and  it 
looks  like  a  case  of  lobar  hepatization.  It  has  not,  however,  the  uniform- 
ity of  this  affection  and  collapsed  dark  strands  may  be  seen  between  ex- 
tensive areas  of  hepatized  tissue. 

Practically,  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children 
we  may  recognize  three  groups  of  cases:  (1)  Those  in  which  the  bron- 
chitis and  bronchiolitis  are  most  marked  and  in  which  there  may  be  no 
definite  consolidation  and  yet  on  microscopical  examination  many  of  the 
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alreolar  passages  and  adjacent  air-cells  appear  filled  with  inflammatory 
products.  (2)  The  disseminated  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which  there  are 
scattered  areas  of  peribronchial  hepatization  with  patches  of  collapse, 
while  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  lobe  is  still  crepitant  This  is  by 
far  the  most  common  condition.  (3)  Pseudo-lobar  form,  in  which  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lobe  is  consolidated,  but  not  uniformly,  for  inter- 
vening strands  of  dark  congested  lung  tissue  separate  the  groups  of  hepa- 

tized  lobules. 

In  the  secondary  broncho-pneumonia  of  adults,  it  is  generally  the  dis- 
seminated form  which  is  seen. 

Microscopically,  a  cross  section  of  a  small  broncho-pneumonic  focus 
shows  the  following  changes  :  In  the  centre  is  a  bronchus  filled  with  a 
plug  of  exudation,  consisting  of  leucocytes  and  swollen  epithelium.  Sec- 
tion in  the  long  axis  may  show  irregular  dilatations  of  the  tube.  The 
bronchial  wall  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  cells.  Under  a  low  power  it 
is  readily  seen  that  the  air-cells  next  the  bronchus  are  most  densely  filled, 
while  toward  the  periphery  of  the  focus  the  alveolar  exudation  becomes 
less.  The  contents  of  the  air-cells  are  made  up  of  leucocytes  and  swollen 
endothelial  cells  in  varying  proportion.  Red  corpuscles  are  not  often 
present  and  a  fibrin  network  is  rarely  seen,  though  it  may  be  present  in 
some  alveolil  In  the  swollen  walls  are  seen  distended  capillaries  and 
numerous  leucocytes.  As  Delafield  has  pointed  out,  the  interstitial  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchi  and  alveolar  walls  is  a  special  feature  of 
broncho-pneumonia  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  croupous 
form. 

The  histological  changes  in  the  aspiration  or  deglutition  broncho- 
pneumonia differ  from  the  ordinary  post-febrile  form  in  a  more  intense 
infiltration  of  the  air-cells  with  leucocytes,  producing  suppuration  and 
foci  of  softening,  and  even  tending  to  gangrene. 

Broncho-pneumonia  may  terminate  (1)  in  resolution^  which  when  it 
once  begins  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  in  fibrinous  pneumonia.  Broncho- 
pneumonia of  the  apices,  in  a  child,  persisting  for  three  or  more  weeks, 
particularly  if  it  follows  measles  or  diphtheria,  is  often  tuberculous.  In 
these  instances,  when  resolution  is  supposed  to  be  delayed,  caseation  has 
in  reality  taken  place.  (2)  In  suppuration^  which  is  rarely  seen  apart 
from  the  aspiration  and  deglutition  forms,  in  which  it  is  extremely  com- 
mon. (3)  In  gangrene^  which  occurs  under  the  same  conditions.  (4)  In 
fibroid  changes — chronic  broncho-pneumonia — a  rare  termination  in  the 
simple,  a  common  sequence  of  the  tuberculous  disease.  Formerly  it  was 
thought  that  one  of  the  most  common  changes  in  broncho-pneumonia, 
particularly  in  children,  was  caseation ;  but  this  is  really  a  tuberculous 
process,  the  natural  termination  of  an  originally  specific  broncho-pneu- 
monia. It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that  a  broncho-pneumonia,  simple 
in  its  origin,  may  subsequently  be  the  seat  of  infection  by  the  bacillus 

tuberculosis. 
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Symptoms. — Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  description  of 
capillary  bronchitis  as  a  separate  affection,  whereas  it  is  only  a  part, 
though  a  primary  and  important  one,  of  broncho-pneumonia.     At  the 
outset  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  convalescence  from  measles  or  in  whoop- 
ing-cough a  child  has  an  accession  of  fever  with  cough,  rapid  pulse,  and 
rapid  breathing,  and  if,  on  auscultation,  fine  rdles  are  heard  at  the  bases, 
or  widely  spread  throughout  the  lungs,  even  though  neither  consolidation 
nor  blowing  breathing  can  be  detected,  the  diagnosis  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia may  safely  be  made.    I  have  never  seen  in  a  fatal  case  after  diph- 
theria or  measles  a  capillary  bronchitis  as  the  sole  lesion.    The  onset  is 
rarely  sudden,  or  with  a  distinct  chill ;  but  after  a  day  or  so  of  indis- 
position the  child  gets  feverish  and  begins  to  cough  and  to  get  short  of 
breath.    The  fever  is  extremely  variable ;  a  range  of  from  102®  to  104°  is 
common.    The  skin  is  very  dry  and  pungent.    The  cough  is  hard,  dis- 
tressing, and  may  be  painful.    Dyspnoea  gradually  becomes  a  prominent 
feature.    Expiration  may  be  jerky  and  grunting.    The  respirations  may 
rise  as  high  as  60  or  even  80  in  the  minute.    Within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours  the  percussion  resonance  is  not  impaired ;  the  note,  indeed,  may  be 
very  full  at  the  anterior  borders  of  the  lungs.     On  auscultation,  many 
r&les  are  heard,  chiefiy  the  fine  subcrepitant  variety,  with  sibilant  rhonchi 
There  may  really  be  no  signs  indicating  that  the  parenchyma  of  the  lung  is 
involved,  and  yet  even  at  this  early  stage,  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the 
onset  of  the  pulmonary  symptoms,  I  have  repeatedly,  after  diphtheria, 
found  scattered  nodules  of  lobular  hepatization.    Northrup,*  in  his  thor- 
ough article  on  the  subject,  notes  a  case  in  which  death  occurred  within 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and,  in  addition  to  the  extensive  involvement 
of  the  smaller  bronchi,  the  intralobular  tissue  also  was  involved  in  places. 
The  dyspnoea  is  constant  and  progressive  and  soon  signs  of  deficient  aera- 
tion of  the  blood  are  noted.     The  face  becomes  a  little  suffused  and  the 
finger-tips  bluish.     The  child  has  an  anxious  expression  and  gradually 
enters  upon  the  most  distressing  stage  of  asphyxia.    At  first  the  urgency 
of  the  symptoms  is  marked,  but  soon  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  car- 
bon dioxide  on  the  nerve-centres  is  seen  and  the  child  no  longer  makes 
strenuous  efforts  to  breathe.     The  cough  subsides  and,  with  a  gradual 
increase  in  lividity  and  a  drowsy  restlessness,  the  right  ventricle  becomes 
more  and  more  distended,  the  bronchial  rdles  become  more  liquid  as  the 
tubes  fill  with  mucus,  and  death  occurs  from  heart  paralysis.     These  are 
the  symptoms  of  a  severe  case  of  broncho-pneumonia,  or  what  the  older 
writers  called  suffocative  catarrh. 

The  physical  signs  may  at  first  be  those  of  capillary  bronchitis,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  absence  of  dulness,  the  presence  of  fine  subcrepitant  and 
whistling  niles.  In  many  cases  death  takes  place  before  any  definite  pneu- 
monic signs  are  detected.     When  these  exist  they  are  much  more  frequent 
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at  the  bases,  where  there  may  be  areas  of  impaired  resonance  or  even  ol 
podtiye  dulness.  When  numerous  foci  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe 
the  breathing  may  become  tubular,  but  in  the  scattered  patches  of  ordi- 
nary broncho-pneumonia,  following  the  fevers,  the  breathing  is  more  com- 
monly harsh  than  blowing.  In  grave  cases  there  is  retraction  of  the  base 
of  the  sternum  and  of  the  lower  costal  cartilages  during  inspiration,  point- 
ing to  deficient  lung  expansion. 

Diagnosis. — ^With  lobar  pneumonia  it  may  readily  be  confounded  if 
the  areas  of  consolidation  are  large  and  merged  together.  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  broncho-pneumonia  occurs  chiefly  in  children  under  five 
years  of  age,  whereas  lobar  pneumonia  in  children  is  much  more  conmion 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  No  writer  has  so  clearly  brought 
out  the  difference  between  pneumonia  at  these  periods  as  Gerhard,*  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  papers  on  this  subject,  though  published  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  have  the  freshness  and  accuracy  which  characterize  all  the  writ- 
ings of  that  eminent  physician.  Holt  has  recently  brought  forward  figures 
to  show  that  lobar  pneumonia  is  not  infrequent  in  infants  under  two  years 
of  age.  The  mode  of  onset  is  essentially  different  in  the  two  affections, 
the  one  developing  insidiously  in  the  course  or  at  the  conclusion  of  an- 
other disease,  the  other  setting  in  abruptly  in  a  child  in  good  health.  In 
lobar  pneumonia  the  disease  is  almost  always  unilateral,  in  broncho-pneu- 
monia bilateral.  The  chief  trouble  arises  in  cases  of  broncho-pneumo- 
nia, which  by  aggregation  of  the  foci  involves  the  greater  part  of  one  lobe. 
Here  the  difficulty  is  very  great,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  practically 
identical,  but  in  a  broncho-pneumonia  it  is  much  more  likely  that  a  lesion 
will  be  found  on  the  other  side.  The  course  of  the  two  affections  is  very 
unlike;  the  lobar  pneumonia  in  children  terminates  on  the  eighth  or 
tenth  day  with  abruptness,  as  in  adults. 

A  still  more  difficult  question  to  decide  is  whether  an  existing  broncho- 
pneumonia is  simple  or  tuberculous.  In  many  instances  the  decision  can- 
not be  made,  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the  disease  occurs,  the 
mode  of  onset,  and  the  physical  signs  may  be  identical.  It  has  often  been 
my  experience  that  a  case  has  been  sent  down  from  the  children's  ward  to 
the  dead-house  with  the  diagnosis  of  post-febrile  broncho-pneumonia  in 
-which  there  was  no  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tuberculosis ;  but  on  sec- 
tion there  were  found  tuberculous  bronchial  glands  and  scattered  areas  of 
broncho-pneumonia,  some  of  which  were  distinctly  caseous,  while  others 
showed  signs  of  softening.  I  have  already  spoken  fully  of  this  in  the 
section  on  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  cases  of  broncho-pneumonia  in  children  which  time  alone  en- 
ables us  to  distinguish  from  tuberculosis.  The  existence  of  extensive  dis- 
ease at  the  apices  or  central  regions  is  a  suggestive  indication,  and  signs 
of  softening  may  be  detected.     In  the  vomited  matter,  which  is  brouglit 
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up  after  severe  spells  of  coughing,  sputum  may  be  picked  out  and  elastic 
tissue  and  bacilli  detected. 

It  is  a  superfluous  refinement  to  make  a  diagnosis  between  capillary 
bronchitis  and  catarrhal  pneumonia,  for  the  two  conditions  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  disease.  In  simple  bronchitis  involving  the  larger 
tubes  urgent  dyspnoea  and  pulmonary  distress  are  rarely  present  and  the 
rAles  are  coarser  and  more  sibilant.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  iu 
lobar  pneumonia,  cerebral  symptoms  may  mask  the  true  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  may  even  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis.  I  recall  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  determined 
whether  the  infant  had  tuberculous  meningitis  or  a  cerebral  complica- 
tion of  an  acute  pulmonary  affection. 

Prognosis. — In  children  enfeebled  by  constitutional  disease  and  pro- 
longed fevers  broncl  o-pneumonia  is  ten-ibly  fatal,  but  in  cases  coming 
on  in  connection  with  whooping-cough  or  after  measles  recovery  may 
take  place  in  the  most  desperate  cases.  It  is  in  this  disease  that  the  truth 
of  the  old  maxim  is  shown — "  Never  despair  of  a  sick  child.**  The  death- 
rate  in  children  under  five  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent.  After  diphtheria  and  measles  thin,  wiry  children  seem 
to  stand  broncho-pneumonia  much  better  than  fat,  flabby  ones.  In  adults 
the  aspiration  or  deglutition  pneumonia  is  a  very  fatal  disease. 

Prophylaxis. — Much  can  be  done  to  reduce  the  probability  of  attack 
after  febrile  affections.     Thus,  in  the  convalescence  from  measles  and 
whooping-cough,  it  is  very  important  that  the  child  should  not  be  exposed 
to  cold,  particularly  at  night,  when  the  temperature  of  the  room  naturally 
falls.     In  a  nocturnal  visit  to  the  nursery — sometimes,  too,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  to  a  children's  hospital — how  often  one  sees  children  almost  naked, 
having  kicked  aside  the  bedclothes  and  having  the  night-clothes  up  about 
the  arms !     The  use  of  light  flannel  "  combinations  "  obviates  this  noctur- 
nal chill,  which  ia,  I  am  sure,  an  important  factor  in  the  colds  and  pulmo- 
nary affections  of  young  children,  both  in  private  houses  and  in  institu- 
tions.    The  catjirrhal  troubles  of  the  nose  and  throat  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  during  fevers  the  mouth  should  be  washed  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  an  antiseptic  solution. 

Treatment. — The  frequency  and  the  seriousness  of  broncho-pneu- 
monia render  it  a  disease  which  taxes  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the 
practitioner.  There  is  no  acute  pulmonary  affection  over  which  he  at 
times  so  greatly  despairs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  one  in  which 
he  will  be  more  gratified  in  saving  cavSes  which  have  seemed  past  all  succor. 
The  general  arrangements  should  receive  special  attention.  The  room 
should  be  kept  at  an  even  temperature — about  65°  to  68° — and  the  air 
should  be  kept  moist  with  vapor. 

At  the  outset  the  bowels  should  be  opened  by  a  mild  purge,  either 
castor  oil  or  small  doses  of  calomel,  one  twelfth  to  one  sixth  of  a  grain 
hourly  until  a  movement  is  obtained,  and  care  should  be  taken  throughout 
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{he  attack  to  secure  a  daily  moyement.  The  common  saline  feyer  mixture 
of  citrate  of  potash,  liqaor  ammonii  acetatis,  and  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours.  If  the  disease  comes  on 
abruptly  with  high  fever,  minim  or  minim  and  a  half  doses  of  the  tincture 
of  aconite  may  be  given  with  it.  The  pain,  the  distressing  symptoms,  and 
the  incessant  cough  often  demand  opium,  which  must  of  course  be  used 
with  care  and  judgment  in  the  case  of  young  children,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  contra-indicated  and  may  be  usefully  given  in  the  form  of 
Pover's  powder.  Blisters  are  now  rarely  if  ever  employed,  and  even  the 
jacket  poultice  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  For  the  latter,  however,  I  con- 
fess to  a  strong  prejudice,  and  when  lightly  made  and  frequently  changed 
it  undoubtedly  gives  great  relief.  Much  more  commonly  we  now  see, 
both  in  private  and  in  hospital  practice,  the  jacket  of  cotton-batting. 
Ice-poultices  to  the  chest  I  have  seen  used  apparently  with  great  bene- 
fit, and  they  are  warmly  recommended  by  many  German  physicians  as 
well  as  by  Goodhart  and  others  in  England.  The  diet  should  consist 
of  milk,  broths,  and  egg  albumen.  Milk  often  curds  and  is  disagreeable. 
Egg-white  is  particularly  suitable  and  very  acceptal^le  when  given  in  cold 
water  with  a  little  sugar.  It  forms,  indeed,  an  excellent  medium  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  stimulants.  If  the  pulse  shows  signs  of  failing,  it  is  best 
to  begin  early  with  brandy.  As  in  all  febrile  affections  of  children,  cold 
water  should  be  constantly  at  the  bedside,  and  the  child  should  be  encour- 
aged to  drink  freely.  With  these  measures,  in  many  cases  the  disease  pro- 
gresses to  a  favorable  termination,  but  too  often  other  and  more  serious 
symptoms  arise.  Cough  becomes  more  distressing,  dyspncea  increases, 
the  ominous  rattling  of  the  mucus  can  be  heard  in  the  tubes,  the  child's 
color  is  not  so  good,  and  there  is  greater  restlessness.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances stimulant  expectorants — ammonia,  squills,  and  senega — should 
be  given.  Together  they  make  a  very  disagreeable  dose  for  a  young  child, 
particularly  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  aromatic  spirits  of  am- 
monia is  somewhat  better.  If  the  carbonate  is  employed,  it  must  be  given 
in  small  doses,  not  more  than  a  grain  to  an  infant  of  eighteen  months.  If 
the  child  has  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  up  the  mucus,  an  emetic 
should  be  given — either  the  wine  of  ipecac  or,  if  necessary,  tartar  emetic. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  to  keep  the  child  constantly  nauseated. 
Enough  should  be  given  to  cause  prompt  emesis,  and  the  benefit  results  in 
the  expulsion  of  mucus  from  the  larger  tubes.  In  this  stage,  too,  strjch- 
nine  is  undoubtedly  helpful  in  stimulating  the  depressed  respiratory  cen- 
tre. With  commencing  cyanosis,  inhalations  of  oxygen  may  be  employed, 
sometimes  with  great  benefit. 

With  rapid  failure  of  the  heart,  loud  mucous  rattles  in  the  throat,  and 
increasing  lividity,  every  measure  should  be  used  to  arouse  the  child  and 
excite  coughing.  Alternate  douches  of  hot  and  cold  water,  electricity, 
which  I  have  seen  applied  with  good  results  at  Wiederhofer's  clinic  in 
Vienna,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  ether  may  be  tried.    For  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  temperature,  particularly  if  cerebral  symptoms  arc  prominent,  there 
is  nothing  so  satisfactory  as  the  wet  pack  or  the  cold  bath.  In  the  case 
of  children,  when  the  latter  is  used  it  should  be  graduated,  beginning  with 
a  temperature  which  is  pleasantly  warm  and  gradually  reducing  it  to  To"* 
or  80°.  Even  when  the  temperature  is  not  high,  the  cerebral  symptoms 
are  greatly  relieved  by  the  bath  or  the  pack. 


V.  EMPHYSEMA. 

Eupture  of  superficial  vesicles  may  produce  pneumothorax.  In  the 
case  of  deep-seated  alveoli  the  air  escapes  into  the  interlobular  connective 
tissue  and  causes  a  condition  comparable  to  ordinary  subcutaneous  emphy- 
sema. It  is  not  a  very  serious  condition  and  rarely  produces  symptoms. 
It  usually  results  from  violent  expiratory  efforts,  as  in  whooping-cough. 
The  air-bubbles  escape  into  the  interlobular  tissue,  in  which  they  look 
like  little  rows  of  beads,  and  when  extensive,  the  lobules  are  distinctly  out- 
lined by  them  (interstitial  emphysema).  There  may  be  large  bullae  be- 
neath the  pleura.  A  very  rare  event  is  the  rupture  close  to  the  root  of 
the  lung  and  the  passage  of  air  along  the  trachea  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  of  the  neck. 

The  condition  in  which  the  infundibular  passages  and  the  alveoli  are 
dilated  is  called  vesicular  etnphysema, 

A  practical  division  may  be  made  into  compensatory,  hypertrophic, 
and  atrophic  forms. 

I.  Compensatory  Emphysema. 

Whenever  a  region  of  the  lung  docs  not  expand  fully  in  inspiration, 
either  another  portion  of  the  lung  must  expand  or  the  chest  wall  sink  in 
order  to  occupy  the  space.     The  former  almost  invariably  occurs.    We 
have  already  mentioned  that  in  broncho-pneumonia  there  is  a  vicarious 
distention  of  the  air- vesicles  in  the  adjicent  healthy  lobules,  and  the  same 
hai)pens  in  the  neighborhood  of  tuberculous  areas  and  cicatrices.    In  gen- 
eral pleural  adhesions  there  is  often  compensatory  emphysema,  particu- 
larly at  the  anterior  margins  of  the  lung.     The  most  advanced  example  of 
this  form  is  seen  in  cirrhosis,  when  the  unaffected  lung  increases  greatly 
in  size,  owing  to  distention  of  the  air-vesicles.     A  similar  though  less 
marked  condition  is  seen  in  extensive  pleurisy  with  effusion  and  in  pneu- 
mothorax. 

At  first,  this  distention  of  the  air-vesicles  is  a  simple  physiological 
process  and  the  alveolar  walls  are  stretched  but  not  atrophied.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  in  many  cases  they  waste  and  the  contiguous  air-cellB 
fuse,  producing  true  emphysema. 
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II.  Htpebtbophic  Emphysema. 

This  form,  also  known  as  substantire  or  idiopathic  emphysema,  is  a 
well -marked  clinical  affection,  characterized  by  enlargement  of  the 
lungs,  due  to  distention  of  the  air-cells  and  atrophy  of  their  walls,  and 
clinically  by  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  and  more  or  less  marked 
dyspnoea. 

Etiology. — Emphysema  is  the  result  of  persistently  high  intra- 
alyeolar  tension  acting  upon  a  congenitally  weak  lung  tissue.  If  the 
mechanical  views  which  have  prevailed  so  long  as  to  its  origin  were  true, 
the  disease  would  certainly  be  much  more  common ;  since  violent  respira- 
tory efforts,  believed  to  be  the  essential  factor,  are  performed  by  a  majority 
of  the  working  classes.  Strongly  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  nutritive 
change  in  the  air-cells  is  the  primary  factor  is  the  markedly  hereditary 
character  of  the  disease  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  starts  early  in 
life.  These  are  two  points  upon  which  scarcely  sufficient  stress  has  been 
laid.  To  James  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  we  owe  the  first  observations 
on  the  hereditary  character  of  emphysema.  Working  under  Louis's 
directions,  he  found  that  in  18  out  of  28  cases  one  or  both  parents  were 
affected. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  the  frequency  of  the  condition  in  children, 
and  the  number  of  cases  in  which  on  inquiry  symptoms  pointing  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  childhood  can  be  obtained.  It  may  develop, 
too,  in  several  members  of  the  same  family.  We  are  still  ignorant  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  congenital  pulmonary  weakness.  Cohnheim  thinks  it 
probably  due  to  a  defect  in  the  development  of  the  elastic-tissue  fibres,  a 
statement  which  is  borne  out  by  Eppinger's  observations. 

Heightened  pressure  within  the  air-cells  may  be  due  to  forcible  in- 
spiration or  expiration.  Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  part 
played  by  these  two  acts  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  inspiratory 
theory  was  advanced  by  Laennec  and  subsequently  modified  by  Gairdner, 
who  held  that  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  areas  of  collapse  were  induced, 
and  compensatory  distention  took  place  in  the  adjacent  lobules.  This 
unquestionably  does  occur  in  the  vicarious  or  compensatory  emphysema, 
but  it  probably  is  not  a  factor  of  much  moment  in  the  form  now  under 
consideration.  The  expiratory  theory,  which  was  supported  by  Mendel- 
sohn and  Jenner,  accounts  for  the  condition  in  a  much  more  satisfactory 
way.  In  all  straining  efforts  and  violent  attacks  of  coughing,  the  glottis 
is  closed  and  the  chest  walls  are  strongly  compressed  by  muscular  efforts, 
so  that  the  strain  is  thrown  upon  those  parts  of  the  lung  least  protected, 
as  the  apices  and  the  anterior  margins,  in  which  we  always  find  the 
emphysema  most  advanced.  The  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  gradually 
yield  to  the  heightened  intrathoracic  pressure  and  are,  in  advanced 
cases,  pushed  forward,  giving  the  characteristic  rotundity  to  the  thorax. 
As  mentioned,  the  cartilages  gradually  become  calcified.    One  theory  of 
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the  disease  is  that  there  is  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  thorax  and  the 
lungs  increase  in  volume  to  fill  up  the  space. 

Of  other  etiological  factors  occupation  is  tlie  most  important.  The 
disease  ia  met  with  in  players  on  wind  instruments,  in  glass-blowers,  and 
in  occupations  necessitating  heavy  lifting  or  straining.  Whooping-cough 
and  bronchitis  play  an  important  roky  not  so  much  in  the- changes  which 
they  induce  in  the  bronchi  as  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  attacks  of 
coughing. 

Morbid  Anatomy . — Tlie  tliorax  is  capacious,  usually  barrel-shaped, 
and  the  cartilages  are  calcified.  On  removal  of  the  sternum,  the  anterior 
mediastinum  is  found  completely  occupied  by  the  edges  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  pericardial  sac  may  not  be  visible.  The  organs  are  very  large  and 
have  lost  their  elasticity,  so  that  they  do  not  collapse  either  in  the  thorax 
or  when  placed  on  the  table.  The  pleura  is  pale  and  there  is  often  an 
absence  of  pigment,  sometimes  in  patches,  termed  by  Virchow  albinism  of 
the  lung.  To  the  touch  they  have  a  peculiar,  do\my,  feathery  feel,  and 
pit  readily  on  pressure.  This  is  one  of  the  most  marked  features.  Be- 
neath the  pleura  greatly  enlarged  air- vesicles  may  be  readily  seen.  They 
vary  in  size  from  i  to  3  mm.,  and  irregular  bullae,  the  size  of  a  walnut 
or  larger,  may  project  from  the  free  margins.  The  best  idea  of  the 
extreme  rarefaction  of  the  tissue  is  obtained  from  sections  of  a  lung  dis- 
tended and  dried.  At  the  anterior  margins  the  structure  may  form  an 
irregular  stTies  of  air-chambers,  resembling  the  frog's  lung.  On  careful 
inspection  with  the  hand-lens,  remnants  of  the  interlobular  septa  or  even 
of  the  alveoli  may  be  seen  on  these  large  emphysematous  vesicles.  Though 
general  throughout  the  organs,  the  distention  is  more  marked,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  anti^rior  margins,  and  is  often  s[)ecially  developed  at  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  lobe  near  the  root,  where  in  extreme  eases  air-spaces  as  large 
as  an  egg  may  sometimes  be  found.  Microscopically  there  is  seen  atrophy 
of  the  alveolar  walls,  by  which  is  produced  the  coalescence  of  neighboring 
air-cells.  In  this  process  the  capillary  network  disappears  before  the 
walls  are  coni{)letely  atrophied.  The  loss  of  the  elastic  tissue  is  a  special 
featun\  It  is  stilted,  indeed,  that  in  certain  cases  there  is  a  congenital 
defect  in  the  development  of  this  tissue.  The  epithelium  of  the  air-cells 
undergoes  a  fatty  change,  but  the  large  distended  air-spaces  retain  a  pave- 
ment laver. 

The  bronchi  in  emphysema  show  important  changes.  In  the  larger 
tubes  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  rough  and  thickened  from  chronic 
bronchitis;  often  the  longitudinal  lines  of  submucous  elastic  tissue  stand 
out  prominently.  In  the  advanced  cases  many  of  the  smaller  tubes  are 
dilated,  particularly  when,  in  addition  to  emphysema,  there  are  peribron- 
chial fibroid  changes.  Bronchiectasis  is  not,  however,  an  invariable  ac- 
companiment of  emi)hysema,  but,  as  I^iennec  remarks,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  is  not  more  common.  Of  associated  morbid  changes 
the  most  inii)ortant  are  found  in  the  heart.     The  right  chambers  are 
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dilated  and  hypertrophied,  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  large,  and  the  valve 
Begments  are  often  thickened  at  the  edges.  In  advanced  cases  the  cardiac 
hypertrophy  is  general.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  may  be 
wide  and  show  marked  atheromatous  changes. 

The  changes  in  the  other  organs  are  those  commonly  associated  with 
prolonged  venous  congestion. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  may  be  tolerably  advanced  before  any 
special  symptoms  develop.  A  child,  for  instance,  may  be  somewhat  short 
of  breath  on  going  up-stairs  or  may  be  unable  to  run  and  play  as  other 
children  without  'great  discomfort ;  or,  perhaps,  has  attacks  of  slight 
lividity.  Doubtless  much  depends  upon  the  completeness  of  cardiac  com- 
jiensation.  When  this  is  perfect,  there  may  be  no  special  interruption  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation  and,  except  in  violent  exertion,  there  is  no 
interference  with  the  aeration  of  the  blood.  In  well-developed  cases  the 
following  are  the  most  important  symptoms :  Dyspnoea^  which  may  be 
felt  only  on  slight  exertion,  or  may  be  persistent,  and  aggravated  by  in- 
tercurrent attacks  of  bronchitis.  The  respirations  are  often  harsh  and 
wheezy,  and  expiration  is  distinctly  prolonged. 

Cyanosis  of  an  extreme  grade  is  more  common  in  emphysema  than  in 
other  affections  with  the  exception  of  congenital  heart-disease.  So  far  as  I 
know  it  is  the  only  disease  in  which  a  patient  may  be  able  to  go  about  and 
even  to  walk  into  the  hospital  or  consulting-room  with  a  lividity  of  start- 
ling intensity.  The  contrast  between  the  extreme  cyanosis  and  the  com- 
parative comfort  of  the  patient  is  very  striking.  In  other  affections  of 
the  heart  and  lungs  associated  with  a  similar  degree  of  cyanosis  the  pa- 
tient is  invariably  in  bod  and  usually  in  a  state  of  orthopnoea. 

Bronchitis  with  associated  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom  and  often 
the  direct  cause  of  the  pulmonary  distress.  The  contrast  between  emphy- 
sematous patients  in  the  winter  and  summer  is  marked  in  tliis  respect.  In 
the  latter  they  may  be  comfortable  and  able  to  attend  to  their  work,  but 
with  the  cold  and  changeable  weather  they  arc  laid  up  with  attacks  of 
bronchitis.  Finally,  in  fact,  the  two  conditions  become  inseparable  and 
the  patient  has  persistently  more  or  less  cough.  The  acute  bronchitis 
may  produce  attacks  not  unlike  asthma.  In  some  instances  this  is  true 
spasmodic  asthma,  with  which  emphysema  is  frequently  associated. 

As  age  advances  and  with  successive  attacks  of  broncliitis  the  condi- 
tion gets  slowly  worse.  In  hospital  practice  it  is  common  to  admit  pa- 
tients over  sixty  with  well-marked  signs  of  advanced  emphysema.  The 
affection  can  generally  be  told  at  a  glance — the  rounded  shoulders,  barrel 
chest,  the  thin  yet  oftentimes  muscular  form,  and  sometimes,  I  think,  a 
very  characteristic  facial  expression. 

There  is  another  group,  however,  of  younger  patients  from  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age  who  winter  after  winter  have  attacks  of  intense  cya- 
nosis in  consequence  of  an  aggravated  bronchial  catarrh.  On  inquiry  we 
find  that  these  patients  have  been  short-breathed  from  infancy,  and  they 
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belong,  I  believe,  to  a  category  in  which  there  has  been  a  primary  defect 
of  structure  in  the  lung  tissue. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection, — The  thorax  is  markedly  altered  in  shape; 
the  antero-posterior  diameter  is  increased  and  may  be  even  greater  than 
the  lateral,  so  tlmt  the  chest  is  barrel-shaped.  The  appearance  is  some- 
what as  if  the  cliost  was  in  a  permanent  inspiratory  position.  The  ster- 
num and  costal  cartilages  are  prominent.  The  lower  zone  of  the  thorax 
looks  large  and  the  intercostal  spaces  are  much  widened,  particularly  in 
the  hypochondriac  regions.  The  sternal  fossa  is  deep,  the  clavicles  stand 
out  with  great  prominence,  and  the  neck  looks  shortened  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  thorax  and  the  sternum.  A  zone  of  dilated  venules  mav  be 
seen  along  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  diaphragm.  Though  this  is 
common  in  emphysema,  it  is  by  no  meanfe  peculiar  to  it.  Andrew,  of 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and,  according  to  Duckworth,  Laycock  have 
called  attention  to  it.  This  network  in  the  lower  thoracic  region,  just 
above  the  costal  margin  and  following  its  curves,  is  a  well-marked  feature 
in  many  persons,  and  is  seen  not  only  in  emphysema,  but  in  many  cases 
of  hepatic  trouble. 

Behind,  the  curve  of  the  spine  is  increased  and  the  back  is  remarkably 
rounded,  so  that  the  scapulas  seem  to  be  almost  horizontal.     Mensuration 
shows  the  rounded  form  of  the  chest ;  the  antero-posterior  diameter  may 
exceed  the  transverse.     The  respiratory  movements,  which  may  look  ener- 
getic and  forcible,  exercise  little  or  no  influence.     The  chest  does  not 
expand,  but  there  is  a  general  elevation.    The  inspiratory  effort  is  short 
and  quick  ;  the  expiratory  movement  is  prolonged.     There  may  be  retrac- 
tion instead  of  distention  in  the  upper  abdominal  region  during  inspira- 
tion, and  there  is  sometimes  seen  a  transverse  curve  crossing  the  abdomen 
at  the  level  of  the  twelfth  rib.     The  apex  beat  of  the  heart  is  not  visible, 
and  there  is  usually  marked  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region.     The  cer- 
vical veins  stand  out  prominently  and  may  pulsate. 

Palpation. — The  vocal  fremitus  is  somewhat  enfeebled  but  not  lost 
The  apex  beat  can  rarely  be  felt.     There  is  a  marked  shock  in  the  lower 
sternal  region  and  very  distinct  pulsation  in  the  epigastrium.     Percussion 
gives  greatly  increased  resonance,  full  and  drum-like — what  is  sometimes 
called  liyj)orresonance.     The  note  is  not  often  distinctly  tympanitic  in 
quality.     The  percussion  note  is  greatly  extended,  the  heart  dulness  may 
be  obliterated,  the  upper  limit  of  liver  dulness  is  greatly  lowered,  and  the 
resonance  may  extend  to  the  costal  margin.     Behind,  a  clear  percussion 
note  extends  to  a  much  lower  level  than  normal.     The  level  of  splenic 
dulness,  too,  may  be  lowered. 

On  anscnltati()7i  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  enfeebled  and  may  be 
masked  by  bronchi  tic  riiles.  The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  pro- 
longation of  the  expiration,  and  the  normal  ratio  may  be  reversed — 4  to  1 
instead  of  1  to  4.  It  is  often  wheezv  and  harsh  and  associated  with  coarse 
nlles  and  sibilant  rhonchi.     It  is  said  that  in  interstitial  emphysema  there 
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may  be  a  friction  sound  heard  not  unlike  that  of  pleurisy.  As  already 
noted,  the  cardiac  impulse  may  be  barely  felt  in  the  lower  sternal  region. 
The  heart-sounds  are  usually  clear ;  but  in  advanced  cases,  when  there  is 
marked  cyanosis,  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  may  be  heard.  Accent- 
uation of  the  pulmonary  second  sound  is  present. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive,  the  recurring  attacks 
of  bronchitis  aggravating  the  condition.  Death  may  occur  from  intercur- 
rent pneumonia,  either  lobar  or  lobular,  and  dropsy  may  supervene  from 
cardiac  failure.  Occasionally  death  results  from  overdistention  of  the 
heart,  with  extreme  cyanosis.  Duckworth  has  called  attention  to  fatal 
haemorrhage  in  emphysema.  It  certainly  is  not  common.  In  an  old  em- 
physematous patient  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  death  followed  the 
erosion  of  a  main  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  an  ulcer  near  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Treatment. — Practically,  the  measures  mentioned  in  connection 
with  bronchitis  should  be  employed.  No  remedy  is  known  which  has  any 
influence  over  the  progress  of  the  condition  itself.  Bronchitis  is  the  great 
danger  of  these  patients,  and  therefore  when  possible  they  should  live  in 
an  equable  climate.  In  consequence  of  the  venous  engorgement  they  are 
liable  to  gastric  and  intestinal  disturbance,  and  it  is  particularly  important 
to  keep  the  bowels  regulated  and  to  avoid  the  flatulency  which  often  seri- 
ously aggravates  the  dyspnoea.  Patients  who  come  into  the  hospital  in 
a  state  of  urgent  dyspnoea  and  lividity,  with  great  engorgement  of  the  veins, 
particularly  if  they  are  young  and  vigorous,  should  be  bled  freely.  On 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  saved  the  lives  of  persons  in  this  condition 
by  venesection.  Inhalation  of  oxygen  may  be  used  and  the  remedies 
given  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  bronchitis.  Strychnine  will 
be  found  specially  useful. 

III.  Atrophic  Emphysema. 

This  is  really  a  senile  change  and  is  called  by  Sir  William  Jenner  small- 
lunged  emphysema.  It  is  really  a  primary  atrophy  of  the  lung,  coming 
on  in  advanced  life,  and  scarcely  constitutes  a  special  affection.  It  occurs 
in  "  withered-looking  old  persons  "  who  may  perhaps  have  had  a  winter 
cough  and  shortness  of  breath  for  years.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  essen- 
tial or  hypertrophic  emphysema,  the  chest  in  this  form  is  small.  The  ribs 
are  obliquely  placed,  the  decrease  in  the  diameter  being  due  to  greatly  in- 
creased obliquity  in  the  position  of  the  ribs.  The  thoracic  muscles  are 
usually  atrophied.  In  advanced  cases  of  this  affection  the  lung  presents  a 
remarkable  appearance,  being  converted  into  a  series  of  large  vesicles,  on 
the  walls  of  which  the  remnants  of  air-cells  may  be  seen.  It  is  a  condition 
for  which  nothing  can  be  done. 
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VI.  GANGRENE  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Etiology. — Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  an  affection  per  *«,  but  oc- 
curs  in  a  variety  of  conditions  when  necrotic  areas  undergo  putrefaction. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  sphacelus  should  occur  in  one  case  and  not  in 
another,  as  the  germs  of  putrefaction  are  always  in  the  air-passages,  and 
yet  necrotic  territories  rarely  become  gangrenous.  Total  obstruction  of  a 
pulmonary  artery,  as  a  rule,  causes  infarction,  and  the  area  shut  off  does 
not  often,  though  it  may,  sphacelate.  Another  factor  would  seem  to  be 
necessary — ^probably  a  lowered  tissue  resistance,  the  result  of  general  or 
local  causes.  It  is  met  with  (1)  as  a  sequence  of  lobar  pneumonia.  This 
rarely  occurs  in  a  previously  healthy  person — more  commonly  in  the  de- 
bilitated or  in  the  diabetic  subject  (2)  Gangrene  is  very  prone  to  follow 
the  aspiration  pneumonia,  since  the  foreign  particles  rapidly  undergo 
putrefactive  changes.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the  cases  of  gangrene  due 
to  perforation  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  into  the  lung  or  into  a  bronchus. 
(3)  The  putrid  contents  of  a  bronchiectatic,  more  commonly  of  a  tuber- 
culous, cavity  may  excite  gangrene  in  the  neighboring  tissues.  The  press- 
ure bronchiectasis  following  aneurism  or  tumor  may  lead  to  extensive 
sloughing.  (4)  Gangrene  may  follow  simple  embolism  of  the  pulmonary 
artery.  More  commonly,  however,  the  embolus  is  derived  from  a  part 
which  is  mortified  or  comes  from  a  focus  of  bone  disease.  Lastly,  gan- 
grene of  the  lung  may  occur  in  conditions  of  debility  during  convales- 
cence from  protracted  fever — occasionally,  indeed,  without  our  being  able 
to  assign  any  reasonable  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Laennec,  who  first  accurately  described  pni- 
monary  gangrene,  recognized  a  diffuse  and  a  circumscribed  form.    The 
former,  though  nire,  is  sometimes  seen  in  connection  with  pneumonia, 
more  rarely  after  obliteration  of  a  large  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
It  may  involve  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  converted 
into  a  horribly  offensive  greenish-black  mass,  torn  and  ragged  in  the  centre 
In  the  circumscribed  form  there  is  well-marked  limitation  between  tlie 
gangrenous  area  and  the  surrounding  tissue.     The  focus  may  be  single  or 
there  may  be  two  or  more.     The  lower  lobe  is  more  commonly  affected 
than  the  upper,  and  the  peripheral  more  than  the  central  portion  of  tlie 
lung.     A  gangrenous  area  is  at  first  uniformly  greenish  brown  in  coIot  •, 
but  softening  rapidly  takes  place  with  the  formation  of  a  cavity  wi'*!^ 
shreddy,  irregular  walls  and  a  greenish,  offensive  fluid.     The  lung  tis^" 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  shows  a  zone  of  deep  congestion,  oft-^^- 
consolidation,  and  outride  this  an  intense  oedema.     In  the  embolic  ca^ 
the  plugged  artery  can  sometimes  be  found.     "When  rapidly  extendi^:* 
vessels  may  be  opened  and  >'iolent  htemorrhage  ensue.     Perforation  of 
pleura  is  not  uncommon.     The  irritating  decomposing  material  usua-l  -^ 
excites  the  most  intense  bronchitis.     Embolic  processes  are  not  infreque: 
There  is  a  remarkable  association  in  some  cases  between  circumscril 
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gangrene  of  the  lung  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  I  have  seen  two  such 
cases.  One  of  these,  a  young  man,  an  Arab,  was  brought  to  the  Uni- 
Tersity  Hospital,  almost  exsanguine  from  pulmonary  haemorrhage.  He 
gradually  recovered.  There  were  very  limited  signs  in  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,  which  persisted,  but  no  bacilli  were  found.  There  was 
no  fetor  of  the  breath.  Weeks  afterward  he  developed  severe  headache, 
and  in  a  few  days  became  comatose  and  died.  There  was  a  circumscribed 
area  of  healing  gangrene  at  the  margin  of  the  lung  with  great  increase  of 
fibrous  tissue  about  it  The  artery  going  to  this  somewhat  wedge-shaped 
area  was  obliterated.  The  contents  of  the  encapsulated  cavity  were  very 
fetid.  There  was  a  large  limited  abscess  in  the  parieto-temporal  region 
on  the  right  side. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Usually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pul- 
monary disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrene.  These, 
of  course,  are  very  varied,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The 
sputum  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  profuse — 
and,  if  expectorated  into  a  conical  glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a 
greenish-brown,  heavy  sediment ;  an  intervening  thin  liquid,  which  some- 
times has  a  greenish  or  a  brownish  tint ;  and,  on  top,  a  thick,  frothy  layer. 
Spread  on  a  glass  plate,  the  shreddy  fragments  of  lung  tissue  can  readily 
be  picked  out  Microscopically,  elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abundance, 
with  granular  matter,  pigment  grains,  fatty  crystals,  bacteria,  and  lepto- 
thrix.  It  is  stated  that  elastic  tissue  is  sometimes  absent,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  such  an  instance.  The  peculiar  plugs  of  sputum  which  occur 
in  bronchiectasy  are  not  found.  Blood  is  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
much  altered.  The  sputum  has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  intensely 
fetid  odor,  which  is  communicated  to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the 
entire  room.  It  is  much  more  offensive  than  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in 
abscess  of  the  lung.  The  fetor  is  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free 
compiunication  between  the  gangrenous  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  found,  post  mortem,  localized  gangrene,  which 
had  been  unsuspected  during  life,  and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor 
of  the  breath. 

The  physical  signs,  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  are  those 
of  cavity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect 
Bronchitis  is  always  present. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of 
moderate  grade ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  de- 
pression is  severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene 
are  the  sputa  and  the  fetor  of  the  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks 
from  exhaustion.  Fatal  hsemorrhage  may  ensue.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  case  in  which  a  haemorrhage  from  a  circumscribed  gangrene 
nearly  proved  fatal,  and  I  have  seen  one  fatal  instance  after  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
indications,  of  course,  are  to  disinfect  the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is 
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often  impossible.  An  antiseptic  spray  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  employed. 
A  good  plan  is  for  the  patient  to  use  OTer  the  month  and  nose  an  inhaler, 
which  may  be  charged  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  creosote.  If  the 
signs  of  cavity  are  distinct  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  cleanse  it  by 
direct  injections  of  an  antiseptic  solution.  If  the  patient^s  condition  is 
good  and  the  gangrenous  region  can  be  localized,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  treat  it  surgically.  Successful  cases  haTe  been  reported.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  always  such  as  to  demand  the  greatest 
care  in  the  matter  of  diet  and  nursing. 


Vn.  ABSCESS  OF  THE  LUNG. 

Etiology. — Suppuration  occurs  in  the  lung  under  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  As  a  sequence  of  inflammation,  either  lobar  or  lobular. 
Apart  from  the  purulent  infiltration  this  is  unquestionably  rare,  and  exen 
in  lobar  pneumonia  the  abscesses  are  of  small  size  and  usually  inyolve,  as 
Addison  remarked,  several  points  at  the  same  time.    On  the  other  hand, 
abscess  formation  is  extremely  frequent  in  the  deglutition  and  aspiration 
forms  of  lobular  pneumonia.    After  wounds  of  the  neck  or  operations 
upon  the  throat,  in  suppurative  disease  of  the  nose  or  larynx,  occasionally 
even  of  the  ear  (Volkmann),  infective  particles  reach  the  bronchial  tubes 
by  aspiration  and  excite  an  intense  inflammation  which  often  ends  in 
suppuration.     Cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  perforating  the  root  of  the  lung 
or  into  the  bronchi,  may  produce  extensive  suppuration.    The  abscesses 
vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  an  orange,  and  have  ragged  and  irregular 
walls,  and  punilent,  sometimes  necrotic,  contents. 

(2)  Embolic,  so-called  metastatic,  abscesses,  the  result  of  infectious 
emboli,  are  extremely  common  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  pyaemia. 
They  may  occur  in  enormous  numbers  and  present  very  definite  char- 
acters. As  a  rule  they  are  superficial,  beneath  the  pleura,  and  often 
wedge-shaped.  At  first  firm,  grayish  red  in  color,  and  surrounded  by  a 
zone  of  intense  hypera?mia,  suppuration  soon  follows  with  the  formation 
of  a  definite  abscess.  The  pleura  is  usually  covered  with  greenish  lymph, 
and  perforation  sometimes  takes  place  with  the  production  of  pneumo- 
thorax. 

(3)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  without,  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies, 
and,  in  the  right  lung,  perforation  from  abscess  of  the  liver  or  suppurating 
echinococcus  cyst  are  occasional  causes  of  pulmonary  abscess. 

(4)  Suppurative  processes  play  an  important  part  in  chronic  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  which  are  due  to  them. 

Sjnnptoms. — Abscess  following  pneumonia  is  easily  recognized  by 
an  aggravation  of  the  general  symptoms  and  by  the  physical  signs  of  cav- 
ity and  the  characters  of  the  expectoration.  Embolic  abscesses  cannot 
often  be  recognized,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  generally  masked  in  the 
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general  pysemic  manifestations.  The  characters  of  the  sputum  are  of  great 
importance  in  determining  the  presence  of  abscess.  The  odor  is  offensive, 
yet  it  rarely  has  the  horrible  fetor  of  gangrene  or  of  putrid  bronchitis. 
In  the  pus  fragments  of  lung  tissue  can  be  seen,  and  the  elastic  tissue  may 
be  very  abundant  The  presence  of  this  with  the  physical  signs  rarely 
leaves  any  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  Embolic  cases  usually 
run  a  fatal  course.    Recovery  occasionally  occurs  after  pneumonia. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  little  avail  in  abscess  of  the  lung.  When 
well  defined  and  superficial,  an  attempt  should  always  be  made  to  open 
and  drain  it.  A  number  of  successful  cases  have  already  been  treated  in 
this  way. 

Vlll.  PNEUMONOKONIOSIS. 

Under  this  term,  introduced  by  Zenker,  is  embraced  those  diseases  of 
the  lungs  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dusts  in  various  occupations.  They 
have  received  various  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  inhaled 
particles — anihracosisy  or  coal-miner's  disease ;  siderosis^  due  to  the  in- 
halation of  metallic  dusts,  particularly  iron ;  chalicosis^  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  mineral  dusts,  producing  the  so-called  stone-cutter's  phthisis,  or 
the  "  grinder's  rot "  of  the  Sheffield  workers. 

The  dust  particles  inhaled  into  the  lungs  are  dealt  with  extensively  by 
the  ciliated  epithelium  and  by  the  phagocytes,  which  exist  normally  in  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  ordinary  mucous  corpuscles  take  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  particles,  which  fall  upon  the  trachea  and  main  bronchi.  The 
cilia  sweep  the  mucus  out  to  a  point  from  which  it  can  be  expelled  by 
coughing.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  particles  ever  reach  the  air-cells,  but  the 
swollen  alveolar  cells  (in  which  they  are  in  numbers)  probably  pick  them 
up  on  the  way.  The  mucous  and  the  alveolar  cells  are  the  normal 
respiratory  scavengers.  In  dwellers  in  the  country,  in  which  the  air  is 
pure,  they  are  able  to  prevent  the  access  of  dust  particles  to  the  lung 
tissue,  so  that  even  in  adults  these  organs  present  a  rosy  tint,  very 
different  from  the  dark,  carbonized  appearance  of  the  lungs  of  dwellers  in 
cities.  When  the  impurities  in  the  air  are  very  abundant,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  dust  particles  escapes  these  cells  and  penetrates  the  mucosa, 
reaching  the  lymph  spaces,  where  they  are  attacked  at  once  by  the  cells 
of  the  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  are  capable  of  ingesting  and  retain- 
ing a  large  quantity  In  coal-miners,  coal-heavers,  and  others  whose 
occupations  necessitate  the  constant  breathing  of  a  very  dusty  atmosphere 
even  these  forces  are  insufficient.  Many  of  the  particles  enter  the  lymph 
stream  and,  as  Arnold  has  shown  in  his  beautiful  researches,  are  carried 
(1)  to  the  lymph  nodules  surrounding  the  bronchi  and  blood-vessels;  (2) 
to  the  interlobular  septa  beneath  the  pleura,  where  they  lodge  in  and 
between  the  tissue  elements ;  and  (3)  along  the  larger  lymph  channels  to 
the  substernal,  bronchial  and  tracheal  glands,  in  which  the  stroma  cells  of 
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the  follicular  cords  dispose  of  them  permanently  and  prevent  them  from 
entering  tlie  general  circulation.  Occasionallj  in  anthracosis  the  carbon 
grains  do  reach  the  general  circulation,  and  the  coal  dust  is  found  in  the 
liver  and  spleen.  As  Weigert  has  shown,  this  occurs  when  the  densely 
pigmented  bronchial  glands  closely  adhere  to  the  pulmonary  veins,  through 
the  walls  of  which  the  carbon  particles  pass  to  the  general  circulation. 
The  lung  tissue  has  a  remarkable  tolerance  for  these  particles,  probably 
because  a  large  proportion  of  them  is  warehoused,  so  to  speak,  in  pro- 
toplasmic cells.  By  constant  exposure  a  limit  is  reached,  and  there  is 
brought  about  a  very  definite  pathological  condition,  an  interstitial  sclero- 
sis. In  coal-miners  this  may  occur  in  patches,  even  before  the  lung  tissue 
is  uniformly  infiltrated  with  the  dust.  In  others  it  appears  only  after  the 
entire  organs  have  become  so  laden  that  they  are  dark  in  color,  and  an 
ink-like  juice  flows  from  the  cut  surface.  The  lungs  of  a  miner  may  be 
black  throughout  and  yet  show  no  local  lesions  and  be  everywhere 
crepitant. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  particles  are  deposited  in  large  numbers  in 
the  follicular  cords  of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  glands  and  of  the  peri- 
bronchial and  peri-arterial  l3rmph  nodules,  and  in  these  they  finally  excite 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements.    It  is  by  no  means  un- 
common to  find  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  only  moderately  carbonized 
the  bronchial  glands   sclerosed  and  hard.     In  anthracosis  the  fibroid 
changes  usually  begin  in  the  peri-bronchial  lymph  tissue,  and  in  the  early 
stage  of  the  process  the  sclerosis  may  be  largely  confined  to  these  regions. 
A  Xova  Scotian  miner,  aged  thirty-six,  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital,  of  black  small-pox,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days. 
In  his  lungs  (externally  coal-black)  there  were  round  and  linear  patches 
ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  intensely  black  color,  air- 
less and  firm,  and  surrounded  by  a  crepitant  tissue,  slate-gray  in  color. 
In  the  centre  of  each  of  these  areas  was  a  small  bronchus.     Many  of  them 
were  situated  just  beneath  the  pleura,  and  formed  typical  examples  of 
limited  fibroid  broncho-pneumonia.     In  addition  there  is  usually  thicken- 
ing of  the  alveolar  walls,  particularly  in  certain  areas.     By  the  gradual 
coalescence  of  these  fibroid  patches  large  portions  of  the  lung  may  be 
converted  into  firm  grapsh-black,  in  the  case  of  the  coal-miner — steel- 
gray,  in  the  case  of  the  stone-worker — areas  of  cirrhosis.     In  the  case  of  a 
Cornish  miner,  aged  sixty-three,  who  died  under  my  care,  one  of  the^e 
fibroid  areas  measured  18  by  G  cm.  and  4*5  cm.  in  depth. 

A  second  imporhmt  factor  in  these  cases  is  chronic  bronchitis,  which 
is  present  in  a  large  proportion  and  really  causes  the  chief  symptoms.  A 
third  is  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  which  is  almost  invariably  associ- 
ated with  long-standing  cases  of  pneumonokoniosis.  "With  the  changes  so 
far  described,  unless  the  cirrhotic  area  is  unusually  extensive,  the  case  ntiay 
present  the  features  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  but  fiinally 
another  element  comes  into  play.     In  the  fibroid  areas  softening  occurs. 
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grene  of  the  lung  and  abscess  of  the  brain.    I  have  seen  two  such 

<r»a.    One  of  these,  a  young  man,  an  Arab,  was  brought  to  the  Uni- 

-^ity  Hospital,  almost  exsanguine  from  pulmonary  haemorrliage.    He 

idiuJly  recovered.    There  were  very  limited  signs  in  the  middle  lobe 

the  right  lung,  which  persisted,  but  no  bacilli  were  found.    There  was 

»  fetor  of  the  breath.    Weeks  afterward  he  developed  severe  headache, 

id  in  a  few  days  became  comatose  and  died.     There  was  a  circumscribed 

M  of  healing  gangrene  at  the  margin  of  the  lung  with  great  increase  of 

oXQOB  tissue  about  it     The  artery  going  to  this  somewhat  wedge-shaped 

.  eA  was  obliterated.    The  contents  of  the  encapsulated  cavity  were  very 

-•tid-    There  was  a  large  limited  abscess  in  the  parieto-temporal  region 

a  the  right  side. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — Usually  definite  symptoms  of  local  pul- 
iionsry  disease  precede  the  characteristic  features  of  gangrene.  These, 
>f  oouise,  are  very  varied,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  trouble.  The 
?patiim  is  very  characteristic.  It  is  intensely  fetid — usually  profuse — 
mif  if  expectorated  into  a  conical  glass,  separates  into  three  layers — a 
gnenish-brown,  heavy  sediment ;  an  intervening  thin  liquid,  which  some- 
tiiiies  has  a  greenish  or  a  brownisli  tint ;  and,  on  tep,  a  thick,  frothy  layer. 
Spread  on  a  glass  plate,  the  shreddy  fragments  of  lung  tissue  can  readily 
be  picked  out  Microscopically,  elastic  fibres  are  found  in  abundance, 
with  granular  matter,  pigment  grains,  fatty  crystals,  bacteria,  and  lepto- 
ihriz.  It  is  stated  that  elastic  tissue  is  sometimes  absent,  but  I  have  never 
met  with  such  an  instance.  The  peculiar  plugs  of  sputum  which  occur 
in  bronchiectasy  are  not  found.  Blood  is  often  present,  and,  as  a  rule,  is 
mnch  altered.  The  sputum  has,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  an  intensely 
fetid  odor,  which  is  communicated  to  the  breath  and  may  permeate  the 
entire  room.  It  is  much  more  offensive  tlian  in  fetid  bronchitis  or  in 
abscess  of  the  lung.  The  fetor  is  particularly  marked  when  there  is  free 
compiunication  between  the  gangrenous  cavities  and  the  bronchi.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  found,  post  mortem,  localized  gangrene,  which 
had  been  unsuspected  during  life,  and  in  which  there  had  been  no  fetor 
of  the  breath. 

The  physical  signs,  when  extensive  destruction  has  occurred,  are  those 
of  cavity,  but  the  limited  circumscribed  areas  may  be  difficult  to  detect. 
Bronchitis  is  always  present. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  fever,  usually  of 
moderate  grade ;  the  pulse  is  rapid,  and  very  often  the  constitutional  de- 
pression is  severe.  But  the  only  special  features  indicative  of  gangrene 
are  the  sputa  and  the  fetor  of  tlie  breath.  The  patient  generally  sinks 
from  exhaustion.  Fatal  haemorrhage  may  ensue.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned a  case  in  which  a  haemorrhage  from  a  circumscribed  gangrene 
nearly  proved  fatal,  and  I  have  seen  one  fatal  instance  after  pneumonia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
indicationSy  of  course,  are  to  disinfect  the  gangrenous  area,  but  this  is 
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bronchitis  and  emphysema  form  essential  parts  of  the  prooeas  and  that  in 
late  stages  there  mav  be  tuberculous  infection. 

The  iretitment  of  the  condition  is  practicallj  that  of  chronic  bronchitii 
and  emphrsema. 


IX.  NEW  GROWTHS  IN  THE  LUNGS. 

Etiologry  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — While  prinutfj  tam(»«  are 

rare,  seot^ndary  growths  are  not  uncommon. 

The  primary  growth?  of  the  lung  are  either  encephaloid,  scirrfans  or 
epithelioma.  Recent  observations  show  that  the  latter  is  the  most  com- 
mon form.  Sarcoma  als^^  i?  occasionally  found  as  a  primary  growth*  and 
still  more  nin:4v  enchondn">ma- 

The  ?o»>^nilary  growth?  may  be  of  various  forma.  Most  commonly 
they  f.«lli>w  tumor?  in  the  digestive  or  geniuvurinary  organs :  not  infre- 
quently als*^  tumors  of  the  brine.  There  may  be  encephaloid.  scirrhua,  epi- 
thoIi«"'ma,  «vill..id,  melanivsarci^ma.  eni*h«^ndroma,  or  osteoma. 

Primary  cuR*?er  or  sanv.ma  usually  invt.lTes  only  one  lunsr.  The  sec- 
ondary growths  are  distributed  in  both.  The  primary  growth  generally 
ft">rms  a  large  mas^,  which  may  ivcupy  the  arreater  part  of  a  lung,  <[k^caaon- 
allv  the  st\"ndarv  in^^wths  are  s«»litarv  and  •>infine«i  chieflv  to  the  pleura, 
as  in  a  rvi-markahle  example  which  came  under  my  obeerration.  in  which  the 
diM>a5e  w;i?  ?eo»'«ndanr  to  a  mvel«>-sareoma  of  the  wrist-  The  tumor  mas? 
ti,vr:p:oii  a  larje  p^^rtir^n  of  the  left  side  of  the  thorax.  It  grew  from  the 
ple:ira  an-l  vxren.ie»l  only  slizhtly  icti'  the  lung,  which  was  compressed 
art- 1  air*->ss.  Th?  ir*e:a>ta:i«?  gr»»wchs  are  nearly  always  dLsseminated. 
Ot^-:isii..r.:i:lT  thev  e-^vupv  a  largo  portion  **»f  the  pulmonary  tt^ue.  In  a 
«\k=<^  ■  f  -^v'.  -il  .-^ar..vr  set?»-niiary  to  '"ar-'^j-r  of  the  pancreas.  I  found  both 
lur.iTf  V.  I.:m:nor.r.  heavy,  ^r.ly  ?i:^h:ly  rrepirant.  and  occupied  by  circular 
rr^r.sl:.  er.:  rr.iiSAi-s.  varvinir  Ir.  ?i2e  fr»*-m  a  pea  to  a  large  walnut. 

Th-.»»  arv?  rinr?.«rr»"iL5  a.^i-ess*"rv  lesi-^r.?  in  the  pulmonary  new  growths. 

T':>-r>r  ruiiy  :.»  r'-v-.ri.-y.  ei'her  '^n-^n^ns  or  sen:»-Iibrinon3.     The  effusion 

TT'.i"  r»  >-.vi-.  rrhair!.',  bu:  '\zi  ^i'"*'  *:a?e<  .-f  i^w.'^er.  nrimarv  or  ae«.x>ndarv,  of 

:'r.ri-  '.-.-r-  ^r.  i  r'r"ri  analyirii  \v  M'-r.  rani -Martin,  hdemorrhagic  effusion 

'^"""'■.r^'":  1"    r.!j  twv'v^  r*rr  ^^er.r.     The  tra^rheal  and  brt^nchial  glands  are 

T.rr:Lx.\T  a^t-  tr^i.  tiir   ervi -^  ^uiT..!?  T.- ►:  infrei^nently.  and  oecadonally  even 
♦f«i  -  -  —  — -  • — .« 

Tr.-  ■:i'ie.i?e  i?  m "'«*t  •■in:n>r.  in  th-?  middle  peri<xi  of  life.  The  pri- 
mary f  TTTi  ±:?e*'  *  :he  ?*=Te>  ei;"al>,  *:::  seo^ndary  cancer  is  much  more 
fre^y.irr.:  in  w.^men  than  ir.  rr.rn.  T'ne  'X-nditions  which  predispose  to  it 
are  luite  r.r.kr..^wTi.  I:  is  a  reruarkaMe  fact  that  the  workers  in  the 
S^-hneeVr::  i^bal:  nii-rs  an*  verv  liaV.e  :o  rrimarr  cancer  of  the  Inr.gs. 
It  is  statiHl  :hat  ir.  this  reg:."»ti  a  i.t-^nsiderable  proportion  of  aU  deaths  in 
persons  over  forty  are  d-e  to  this  disease. 
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Symptoms* — The  clinical  features  of  neoplasms  of  the  lungs  are  by 
no  means  distinctive,  particularly  in  the  case  of  primary  growths.  The 
patient  may,  indeed,  as  noted  by  Walshe,  present  no  symptoms  pointing 
to  intrathoracic  disease.  Among  the  more  important  symptoms  are  pain, 
particularly  when  the  pleura  is  involved ;  dyspnoea,  which  is  apt  to  be 
paroxysmal  when  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea ;  cough,  which  may  be 
dry  and  painful  and  accompanied  by  the  expectoration  of  a  dark  mucoid 
sputum.  This  so-called  prune-juice  expectoration,  which  was  present  ten 
times  in  eighteen  cases  of  primary  cancer  of  the  lung,  was  thought  by 
Stokes  to  be  of  great  diagnostic  value. 

In  many  instances  there  are  signs  of  compression  of  the  large  veins, 
producing  lividity  of  the  face  and  upper  extremities,  or  occasionally  of 
only  one  arm.  Compression  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  may  give  rise  to 
urgent  dyspnoea.  The  heart  may  be  pushed  over  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves  are  occasionally  in- 
volved in  the  growth. 

Pbysieal  Signs. — The  patient,  according  to  Walshe,  usually  lies  on  the 
affected  side.  On  inspection  this  side  may  be  enlarged  and  immobile  and 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated.  This  is  more  commonly  due  to  the 
effusion  than  to  the  growth  itself.  The  external  lymph-glands  may  be 
enlarged,  particularly  the  clavicular.  The  signs,  on  |)ercussion  and  aus- 
cultation, are  varied,  depending  much  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
fluid.  Signs  of  consolidation  are,  of  course,  present ;  the  tactile  f remitu3 
is  absent  and  the  breath-sounds  are  usually  diminished  in  intensity.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  typical  bronchial  breathing.  Among  other  symptoms 
may  be  mentioned  fever,  which  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of  cases. 
Emaciation  is  not  necessarily  extreme.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
from  six  to  eight  months.  Occasionally  the  disease  runs  a  very  acute 
course,  as  noted  by  Carswell.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  death  occurred 
in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  in  one  instance — Jaccoud — the  patient  died 
in  a  week  from  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 

Diagnosis. — In  secondary  growths  this  is  not  difficult  The  devel- 
opment of  pulmonary  symptoms  within  a  year  or  two  after  the  removal  of 
a  cancer  of  the  breast,  or  after  the  amputation  of  a  limb  for  osteo-sarcoma, 
or  the  onset  of  similar  symptoms  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  liver, 
or  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  rectum,  would  be  extremely  suggestive.  In 
primary  cases  the  unilateral  involvement,  the  anomalous  character  of  the 
physical  signs,  the  occurrence  of  prune-juice  expectoration,  the  progress- 
ive wasting,  and  the  secondary  involvement  of  the  cervical  glands  are  the 
important  points  in  the  diagnosis. 
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V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  PLEURA. 

I.  ACUTE  PLEURISY. 

Anatomically,  the  cases  may  be  divided  into  dry  or  adhesiye  pleurisy 
and  pleurisy  with  effusion.  Another  classification  is  into  primary  or  flec- 
ondary  forms.  According  to  the  course  of  the  disease,  a  division  may  be 
made  into  arufe  and  chronic  pleurisy,  and  as  it  is  impossible,  at  present, 
to  group  the  various  forms  etiologically,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfac- 
tory division.     The  following  forms  of  acute  pleurisy  may  bo  considered : 

I.  Fibrinous  or  Plastic  Pleurisy. 

In  tliis  the  pleural  membrane  is  covered  by  a  sheeting  of  lymph  of 
variable  thickness,  which  gives  it  a  turbid,  granular  appearance,  or  the 
fibrin  may  exist  in  distinct  layers.  It  occurs  (1)  as  an  independent  affec- 
tion, following  cold  or  exposure.  This  form  of  acute  plastic  pleurisy 
without  fluid  exudate  is  not  common  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
Cases  are  met  with,  however,  in  which  the  disease  sets  in  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  pain  in  the  side  and  slight  fever,  and  there  are  the  physical 
signs  of  pleurisy  as  indicated  by  the  friction.  After  persisting  for  a  few 
days,  the  friction  murmur  disappears  and  no  exudation  occurs.  Union 
takes  place  between  the  membranes,  and  possibly  the  pleuritic  adhesions 
whieli  are  found  in  such  a  large  percentage  of  all  bodies  examined  after 
death  originiito  in  these  slight  fibrinous  pleurisies. 

Fil>rinous  pleurisy  occurs  (2)  as  a  secondary  process  in  acute  diseases 
of  the  luiiir,  sudi  as  pneumonia,  which  is  always  accompanied  by  a  certain 
amount  f»f  i)leurisy,  usually  of  this  form.     Cancer,  abscess,  and  gangrene 
also  oaus(»  plastio  pleurisy  when  the  surface  of  the  lung  becomes  involved. 
This  condition  is  s[)ef'ially  associated  in  a  large  number  of  cases  with 
tulxToulosis.     Pleural  ])aiu,  stitch   in  the  side,  and  a  dry  cough,  with 
marked  friction  sounds   on  auscultation   are   the  initial  phenomena  in 
many  instances  of  phthisis.     The  signs  are  usually  basic,  but  Bumey  Yeo 
has  recently  called  attention  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  occur  at 
the  a}>ex. 

II.  Sero-fibrixous  Pleurisy. 

In  a  inaji^rity  of  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  there  is,  with  the 
fibrin,  a  variable  anH>nnt  of  fluid  exudate,  which  produces  the  condition 
known  a<  pleurisy  witli  effusion. 

Etiology. — For  generations  physicians  have  considered  cold  tho 
potent  factor  in  inducing  pleurisy.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases,  but 
modern  views  of  serous  inflammations  scarcely  recognize  cold  as  anything 
more  than  a  i)re(lisposing  agent,  which  permits  the  action  of  various 
micro-organisms.     We  have  not  yet,  however,  brought  all  the  acute  pleu- 
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risies  into  the  category  of  microbic  affections,  and  the  fact  remains  that 
plearisy  does  follow  with  great  rapidity  a  sudden  wetting  or  a  chill.  Of  late 
years  an  attempt  has  been  made,  particularly  by  French  writers,  to  show 
that  the  majority  of  acute  pleurisies  are  tuberculous.  In  this  connection 
the  following  facts  may  be  admitted :  (1)  In  a  limited  number  of  cases 
of  pleurisy  coming  on  abruptly  in  healthy  persons  the  disease  has  been 
shown — (a)  by  post-mortem,  in  cases  of  accidental  or  sudden  death,  (S)  by 
the  subsequent  history — to  be  tuberculous ;  (2)  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
those  cases  which  come  on  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  been  in  failing 
health  or  who  are  delicate  the  disease  is  tuberculous  from  the  outset ;  (3) 
the  acute  pleurisy,  which  occurs  as  a  secondary,  often  a  terminal,  event  in 
chronic  affections,  such  as  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  Bright's  disease,  and 
cancer,  is  very  frequently  tuberculous.  I  confess  that  the  more  carefully 
I  have  studied  the  question  the  larger  does  the  proportion  appear  to  be  of 
primary  pleurisies  of  tuberculous  origin.  The  subsequent  history  of  cases 
of  acute  pleurisy  forces  us  to  conclude  that  in  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
cases  it  is  a  curable  affection.  This  may  well  be  so,  according  to  our  pres- 
ent ideas  of  local  tuberculous  disease.  One  of  the  most  interesting  con- 
tributions to  this  question  has  been  made  from  the  records  of  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  of  Boston,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  many  important 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  pleurisy.*  Of  90  cases  of  acute  pleu- 
risy which  had  been  under  observation  between  1849  and  1879,  32  died 
of  or  had  phthisis — a  percentage  large  enough  to  indicate  what  an  impor- 
tant r6le  tuberculosis  plays  in  the  etiology  of  this  disease. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  the  serous  exudate 
is  abundant  and  the  fibrin  is  found  on  the  pleural  surfaces  and  scat- 
tered through  the  fluid  in  the  form  of  flocculi.     The  proportion  of 
these  constituents  varies  a  great  deal.     In  some  instances  there  is  very 
little  membranous  fibrin ;  in  others  it  forms  thick,  creamy  layers  and  ex- 
ists in  the  dependent  part  of  the  fluid  as  whitish,  curd-like  masses.     The 
fluid  of  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  of  a  citron  color,  either  clear  or  slightly 
turbid,  depending  on  the  number  of  formed  elements.     In  some  instances 
it  has  a  dark-brown  color.     The  microscopical  examination  of  the  fluid 
shows  leucocytes,  occasional  swollen  cells,  which  may  possibly  be  derived 
from  the  pleural  endothelium,  shreds  of  fibrillated  fibrin,  and  a  variable 
number  of  red  bbod-corpuscles.     On  boiling,  the  fluid  is  found  to  be  rich 
in  albumen.     Sometimes  it  coagulates  spontaneously.     Its  composition 
closely  resembles  that  of  blood-serum.     Cholesterin,  uric  acid,  and  sugar 
»re  occasi  anally  found.     The  amount  of  the  effusion  varies  from  a  half  to 
S.o\iT  litres. 

The  lung  in  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  more  or  less  compressed.  If 
"the  exudation  is  limited  the  lower  lobe  alone  is  atelectatic ;  but  in  an  exten- 
fiive  effusion  which  reaches  to  the  clavicle  the  entire  lung  will  be  found 

*  Vincent  Y.  Bowditch,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1889. 
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lying  close  to  the  spine,  dark  and  airless,  or  even  bloodless — ^L  e.,  car- 
nified. 

In  large  exudations  the  adjacent  organs  are  displaced.     In  large  right- 
sided  pleurisies  the  liver  is  much  depressed.    Bather  varying  statements 
are  made  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  heart  and  as  to  whether  or 
not  it  rotates  on  its  axis.     In  a  number  of  post-mortems  I  have  carefully 
studied  its  position,  both  in  pneiimothorax  and  in  large  effusions,  and  can 
speak  with  some  degree  of  certainty  on  the  following  points :  (1)  Even  in 
the  most  extensive  left-sided  exudation  there  is  no  rotation  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart,  which  in  no  case  was  to  the  right  of  the  mid-sternal  line ; 
(2)  the  relative  position  of  the  apex  and  base  is  usually  maintained ;  in 
some  instances  the  apex  is  lifted,  in  others  the  whole  heart  lies  more  trans- 
versely ;  (3)  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  occupy  the  greater  portion  of 
the  front,  so  that  the  displacement  is  rather  a  definite  dislocation  of  the 
mediastinum,  with  the  pericardium,  to  the  right,  than  any  special  twisting 
of  the  heart  itself ;  (4)  the  kink  or  twist  in  the  inferior  vena  cava  described 
by  Bartels  was  not  present  in  any  of  the  cases. 

SymptomB. — Prodromata  are  not  uncommon,  but  the  disease  may  set 
in  abruptly  with  a  chill,  followed  by  fever  and  a  severe  pain  in  the  side. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  with  what  frequency  the  disease  comes  on  in- 
sidiously. The  pain  in  the  side  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  is 
usually  referred  to  the  nipple  or  axillary  regions.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  pleuritic  pain  may  be  felt  in  the  abdomen  or  low  down  in 
the  back,  particularly  when  the  diaphragmatic  surface  of  the  pleura  is 
involved.  It  is  lancinating,  sharp,  and  severe,  and  is  aggravated  by  cough. 
At  this  early  stage,  on  auscultation,  sometimes  indeed  on  palpation,  a  dry 
friction  rub  can  be  detected.  The  fever  rarely  rises  so  rapidly  as  in  pneu- 
monia, and  does  not  reach  tlie  same  grade.  A  temperature  of  from  102° 
to  103°  is  an  average  pyrexia.  It  may  drop  to  normal  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days  without  the  appearance  of  any  definite  change  in  the 
physical  signs,  or  it  may  persist  for  several  weeks.  The  temperature  of 
the  affected  is  higher  than  that  of  the  sound  side.  Cough  is  an  e^irly 
symptom  in  acute  pleurisy,  but  is  rarely  so  distressing  or  so  frequent  as  in 
pneuraonia.  There  are  instances  in  wliich  it  is  absent.  The  expectora- 
tion is  usually  slight  in  amount,  mucoid  in  character,  and  occasionally 
streaked  with  blood. 

At  tlie  outset  tliorc  may  be  dyspnoea,  due  partly  to  the  fever  and  partly 
to  the  pain  in  the  side.  Later  it  results  from  the  compression  of  the  lung, 
particularly  if  the  exudation  has  taken  place  rapidly.  When,  however, 
the  fluid  is  effused  slowly,  one  lung  may  be  entirely  compressed  without 
inducing  shortness  of  breath,  except  on  exertion,  and  tlie  p:iticnt  will  lie 
quietly  in  bed  without  evincing  the  slightest  respiratory  distress.  When  the 
effusion  is  large  the  patient  usually  prefers  to  lie  upon  the  affected  side. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  some  degree  of  immobility  on  the 
affected  side,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  exudation,  and  in  large  effu- 
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sions  an  increase  in  volume,  which  may  appear  to  be  much  more  than  it 
really  is  as  determined  by  mensuration.  The  intercostal  spaces  are  oblit- 
erated. In  right-sided  effusions  the  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  to  the  fourth 
interspace  or  be  pushed  beyond  the  left  nipple,  or  may  even  be  seen  in  the 
axilla.  When  the  exudation  is  on  the  left  side  the  heart's  impulse  may 
not  be  visible;  but  if  the  effusion  is  large  it  is  seen  in  the  third  and 
fourth  spaces  on  the  right  side,  and  sometimes  as  far  out  as  the  nipple, 
or  even  beyond  it 

Palpation  enables  us  more  successfully  to  determine  the  deficient 
movements  on  the  affected  side,  and  the  obliteration  of  the  intercostal 
spaces,  and  more  accurately  to  define  the  position  of  the  heart's  impulse. 
In  simple  sero-fibrinous  effusion  there  is  rarely  any  oedema  of  the  chest 
waUs.  It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  obtain  fluctuation.  Tactile  fremitus 
is  greatly  diminished  or  abolished.  If  the  effusion  is  slight  there  may  be 
only  enfeeblement.  The  absence  of  the  voice  vibrations  in  effusions  of 
any  size  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  physical  signs.  In  children 
there  may  be  much  effusion  with  retention  of  fremitus.  In  rare  cases  the 
vibrations  may  be  conmiunicated  to  the  chest  walls  through  localized 
pleural  adhesions. 

Mensuration. — ^With  the  cyrtometer,  if  the  effusion  is  excessive,  a 
difference  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  or  even,  in  large  effusions,  an 
inch  and  a  half,  may  be  found  between  the  two  sides.  Allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  right  side  is  naturally  larger  than  the  left 
With  the  saddle-tape  the  difference  in  expansion  between  the  two  sides 
can  be  conveniently  measured. 

Percussion. — Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  pain  in  the  side  is  severe 
and  the  friction  murmur  evident,  there  may  be  no  alteration,  but  with 
the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  fluid  the  resonance  becomes  defective, 
and  finally  gives  place  to  absolute  dulness.  From  day  to  day  the  gradual 
increase  in  height  of  the  fluid  may  be  studied.  In  a  pleuritic  effusion 
rising  to  the  fourth  rib  in  front,  the  percussion  signs  are  usually  very 
suggestive.  In  the  subclavicular  region  the  attention  is  often  aroused  at 
once  by  a  tympanitic  note,  the  so-called  Skoda's  resonance,  which  is 
heard  perhaps  more  commonly  in  this  situation  with  pleural  effusion 
than  in  any  other  condition.  It  shades  insensibly  into  a  flat  note  in  the 
lower  mammary  and  axillary  regions.  Skoda's  resonance  may  be  obtained 
also  l*hind,  just  above  the  limit  of  effusion.  The  dulness  has  a  peculiarly 
resistant,  wooden  quality,  differing  from  that  of  pneumonia  and  readily 
recognized  by  skilled  fingers.  It  has  long  been  known  that  when  the 
patient  is  in  the  erect  posture  the  upper  line  of  dulness  is  not  horizontal, 
but  is  higher  behind  than  it  is  in  front,  forming  a  parabola.  Ellis  and 
Garland,  of  Boston,  who  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this  question,  state 
that  the  line  of  dulness  from  behind  forward  may  sometimes  be  repre- 
sented by  a  curved  line  resembling  the  letter  S.  The  condition  is  fully 
considered  in  Oarland's  exhaustive  work  on  Pneumo-dynamics. 
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On  the  right  side  the  dolness  passes  withont  change  into  that  of  tlie 
liver.  On  the  left  side  in  the  nipple  line  it  extends  to  and  may  obliterate 
Traube's  semilanar  space.  If  the  effusion  is  moderate,  the  phenomenon 
of  movable  dulness  may  be  obtained  by  marking  carefully,  in  the  sitting 
posture,  the  upper  limit  in  the  mammary  region,  and  then  in  the  recnm- 
bent  posture,  noting  the  change  in  the  height  of  dulness.  This  infallible 
sigD  of  fluid  cannot  always  be  obtained.  In  very  copious  exudation  the 
dulness  may  reach  the  clavicle  and  even  extend  beyond  the  sternal  mar- 
gin of  the  opposite  side. 

Auscultation. — Early  in  the  disease  a  friction  rub  can  usually  be  heard, 
which  disappears  as  the  fluid  accumulates.  It  is  a  to-and-f  ro  dry  mb, 
close  to  the  ear,  and  has  a  leathery,  creaking  character.  There  is  another 
pleural  friction  sound  which  closely  resembles,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from,  the  fine  crackling  crepitus  of  pneumonia.  This  may  be 
heard  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  and  also,  as  pointed  out  in 
1844  by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal,  when  the  effusion  has  receded  and 
the  pleural  layers  come  together  again. 

With  even  a  slight  exudation  there  is  weakened  or  distant  breathing. 
Often  inspiration  and  expiration  are  distinctly  audible,  though  distant, 
and  have  a  tubular  quality.  Sometimes  only  a  puffing  tubular  expiration 
is  heard,  which  may  have  a  metallic  or  amphoric  quality.  Loud  resonant 
rdles  accompanying  this  may  forcibly  suggest  a  cavity.  These  pseudo- 
cavernous  signs  are  met  with  more  frequently  in  children,  and  often  lead 
to  error  in  diagnosis.  Above  the  line  of  dulness  the  breath-sounds  are 
usually  harsh  and  exaggerated,  and  may  have  a  tubular  quality. 

The  vocal  resonance  is  usually  diminished  or  absent.  The  whispered 
voice  is  said  to  be  transmitted  through  a  serous  and  not  through  a  puru- 
lent exudate  (Baccelli's  sign).  There  may,  however,  be  intensification — 
bronchophony.  The  voice  sometimes  has  a  curious  nasal,  squeaking  char- 
acter, which  was  termed  by  Laennec  cBgophoni/y  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  bleating  of  a  goat.  In  typical  form  this  is  not  common,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  rare  to  hear  a  curious  twang-like  quality  in  the  voice, 
particularly  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula. 

In  the  examination  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  pleuritic  effusion  it  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  apex  of  the  heart  lies  beneath  the  sternum 
there  may  be  no  impulse.  The  determination  of  the  situation  of  the  organ 
may  rest  with  the  position  of  maximum  loudness  of  the  sounds.  Jn  the 
displaced  organ  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard.  When  the  lappet  of  lung 
over  the  pericardium  is  involved  on  either  side  there  may  be  a  pleuro-peri- 
cardial  friction. 

The  course  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy  is  very  variable.  After  per- 
sisting for  a  week  or  ten  days  the  fever  subsides,  the  cough  and  pain  dis- 
appear, and  a  slight  effusion  may  be  quickly  absorbed.  In  cases  in  which 
the  effusion  readies  as  high  as  the  fourth  rib  recovery  is  usually  slower. 
Many  instances  come  under  obsers'ation  for  iKe  first  time,  after  two  or 
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three  weeks'  indisposition,  with  the  fluid  at  a  level  with  the  clavicle.  The 
fever  may  last  from  ten  to  twenty  days  without  exciting  anxiety,  though, 
as  a  rule,  in  ordinary  pleurisy  from  cold,  as  we  say,  the  temperature  in 
cases  of  moderate  severity  is  normal  within  eight  or  ten  days.  Left  to 
itself  the  natural  tendency  is  to  resorption ;  but  this  may  take  place  very 
slowly.  Even  after  it  has  persisted  for  months  a  sero-flbrinous  exudate 
may  completely  disappear.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  there  is  a 
redux-f riction  crepitus,  either  leathery  and  creaking  or  crackling  and  rAle- 
like,  and  for  months,  or  even  longer,  the  defective  resonance  and  feeble 
breathing  are  heard  at  the  base. 

A  sero-fibrinous  exudate  may  persist  for  months  without  change,  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculous  cases,  and  will  sometimes  reaccumulate  after  aspi- 
ration and  resist  all  treatment.  The  change  of  the  exudate  into  pus  will 
be  spoken  of  in  connection  \inth  empyema.  Death  is  a  rare  termination 
of  sero-fibrinous  effusion.  When  one  pleura  is  full  and  the  heart  is  greatly 
dislocated  the  condition,  although  in  a  majority  of  cases  producing  re- 
markably little  disturbance,  is  not  without  risk.  Sudden  death  may  occur, 
and  its  possibility  under  these  circumstances  should  always  be  considered. 
I  have  seen  two  instances — one  in  right  and  the  other  in  left  sided  effu- 
sion— ^both  due,  apparently,  to  syncope  following  slight  exertion,  such  as 
getting  out  of  bed.  In  neither  case,  however,  was  the  amount  of  fluid 
excessive.  Weil,  who  has  studied  carefully  this  accident,  concludes  as 
follows:  (1)  That  it  may  be  due  to  thrombosis  or  embolism  of  the  heart 
or  pulmonary  artery,  oedema  of  the  opposite  lung,  or  degeneration  of  the 
heart  muscle ;  (2)  such  alleged  causes  as  mechanical  impediment  to  the 
circulation,  owing  to  dislocation  of  the  heart  or  twisting  of  the  great  ves- 
sels, require  further  investigation.  It  occurs  more  frequently  in  right  than 
in  left  pleurisies,  and  the  effusion  is  usually  serous.  Death  may  occur 
without  any  premonitory  sjrmptoms,  usually  during  some  movement  or 
effort. 

III.  Purulent  Pleurisy  {Empyema). 

Etiology. — Pus  in  the  pleura  is  met  with  under  the  following  con- 
ditions: (a)  As  a  sequence  of  acute  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  why,  in  certain  cases,  the  exudate  becomes  purulent 
It  rarely  does  so  in  the  acute  pleurisies  of  healthy  individuals.  In  chil- 
dren many  cases  are  probably  purulent  from  the  outset.  Aspiration, 
which  is  said  to  favor  the  occurrence  of  empyema,  in  my  experience  does 
so  very  rarely,  (b)  Purulent  pleurisy  is  common  as  a  secondary  inflam- 
mation in  various  infectious  diseases,  among  which  scarlet  fever  takes 
the  first  place.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  pleurisy  supenen- 
ing  in  the  convalescence  of  this  disease  is  almost  always  purulent.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  it  is  latent  in  its  onset,  and  that  there  may  be 
no  pulmonary  symptoms.  The  pleurisy  following  typhoid  fever  is  also 
usually  purulent    Other  infectious  diseases — measles  and  whooping-cough 
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— arc  more  rarely  followed  by  this  complication.  Of  late  years  especiil 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  connection  of  pneumonia  with  empyema, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  very  many  cases  come  on  insidiously  either  in 
the  course  of  or  during  convalescence  from  this  disease ;  and,  lastly,  a  lim- 
iUhI  number  of  tuberculous  pleurisies  early  become  purulent.  (<?)  Em- 
pyema results  from  local  causes — fracture  of  the  rib,  penetrating  wounds, 
malignant  disease  of  the  lung  or  oesophagus,  and,  perhaps  most  frequently 
of  all,  the  perforation  of  the  pleura  by  tuberculous  cavities. 

The  bacteriology  of  empyema  is  of  some  importance.  A  sterile  ein- 
date  suggests  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  pneumococci  are  present, 
and  those,  as  a  nile,  run  a  very  favorable  course.  The  streptococci  are 
found  most  commonly  in  tlie  secondary  cases  in  connection  with  septic 
processes.  In  a  few  instances  psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  exu- 
date. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — On  opening  an  empyema  post  mortem,  we 
usually  tind  that  the  cif  usion  has  separated  into  a  clear,  greenish-yellow 
serum  above  and  the  thick,  cream-like  pus  below.  The  fluid  may  be 
8(»an»oly  more  than  turbid,  with  flocculi  of  fibrin  through  it  In  other  in- 
8taiKH?s  it  is  uniformly  thick  and  creamy,  without  any  fibrin.  It  usuaIIt 
has  a  heavy,  sweetish  odor,  but  in  some  instances — particularly  those  fol- 
lowing wounds — it  is  fetid.  In  cases  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  or  plewi 
the  pus  has  a  horribly  stinking  odor.  Microscopically  it  has  the  chanuv 
tors  of  ordinary  pus.  The  pleural  membranes  are  greatly  thickened,  and 
present  a  grayidi-white  layer  from  1  to  2  mm.  in  thickness.  On  the 
Oix^tnl  pleura  there  may  be  erosions,  and  in  old  cases  fistulous  communica- 
tions an*  common.  The  lung  may  l)e  compressed  to  a  very  snudl  limit, 
and  the  vis^\*ral  pleuni  also  may  show  i>erf orations. 

Symptoms. — l^lrulont  pleurisy  may  begin  abruptly,  with  the  symp- 
toms aln^ady  dos^Tilvii.     More  fr^uently  it  comes  on  insidiously  in  the 
ooursi*  of  other  disi^iisos  rr   follows  an  ordinary  sero-fibrinous  pleurisy. 
Thor\^  may  Iv  no  |vun  in  :l:o  chest,  very  linle  cough,  and  no  dyspnaa, 
unless  tlio  side  is  very  fall.      S\-mptoms  of  septic  infection  are  rarely 
wantinsr.     If  in  a  child,  tho-v  is  a  *:rudually  developing  pallor  and  weak- 
ness ;  sweats  iwur,  and  there  is  irregular  fever.    A  cough  is  by  no  means 
vHMistant. 

Physical  Sijlis;'— l^otioally  they  ar^  tha?o  already  considered  in  pleu- 
risy with  etTnsion.  Thon^  Hn\  however,  one  or  two  additional  points  to 
Iv  mentiomxl.  In  on.ryoma,  ixirtioiilarly  in  children,  the  disproportion 
Ivtwivu  the  sidt^  mav  Iv  i  xtremo.     The  intenx^tid  spaces  mav  not  onlv 

*  *  •  • 

Iv  oMitorHt<\L  but  mav  bulco.  Much  mv^rv  frvvjuentlv  there  is  oedema  of 
t)u*  ^*^.est  wHiiSw  The  network  of  s:;K  ixiane^  »i:s  veins  may  be  very  distinct 
1;  ?v.:;>;t  not  Iv  foTYotton  ihAt  :r.  ohildrer.  the  rrvath-sounds  mav  be  loud 
.' ,  r'  '.'v^.'.—  oAvr  A  yi;r.:'o:.:  etTusi  r.  ^f  v\r.s:  arable  aie-  Whispered 
^s\  :.^v:\\':;\  :<  ;:s: ;,•»''}  r.-t  heir.;  ir.  ec:ryer:::a  tKaLveUi's  sign).  The  di*- 
U\\»:;o:-.  ^^:  T.-.s*  l:v\ir:  a;u:  ihc  ^iisi'jkYsieiL:  of  the  liver  are  more  marked 
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in  empyema  than  in  sero-fibrinons  effusion — ^probably,  as  Senator  suggests, 
owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fluid. 

A  curious  phenomenon  associated  generally  with  empyema,  but  which 
may  occur  in  the  sero-fibrinous  exudate,  is  puhatitig  pleurisy^  first  de- 
scribed by  MacDonnell,  Sr.,  of  Montreal.  Of  42  cases  39  occurred  on 
the  left  side.  In  all  but  one  case  the  fluid  was  purulent.  Pneumothorax 
may  be  present.  There  are  two  groups  of  cases,  the  intrapleural  pulsat- 
ing pleurisy  and  the  pulsating  empyema  necessitatiSy  in  which  there  is  an 
external  pulsating  tumor.  No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  offered 
how  the  heart  impulse  is  thus  forcibly  communicated  through  the  effusion. 

Empyema  is  a  chronic  affection,  which  in  a  few  instances  terminates 
naturally  in  recovery,  but  a  majority  of  cases,  if  left  alone,  end  in  death. 
The  following  are  some  modes  of  natural  cure:  (a)  By  absorption  of 
the  fluid.  In  small  effusions  this  may  take  place  gradually.  The  chest 
wall  sinks.  The  pleural  layers  become  greatly  thickened  and  enclose  be- 
tween them  the  inspissated  pus,  in  which  lime  salts  are  gradually  deposited. 
Such  a  condition  may  be  seen  once  or  twice  a  year  in  the  post-mortem 
room  of  any  large  hospital,  (b)  By  perforation  of  the  lung.  Although 
in  this  event  death  may  take  place  rapidly,  by  inundation  of  the  bronchial 
tubes,  yet  in  many  cases  it  occurs  gradually  and  recovery  follows.  Since 
1873,  when  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  in  Traube^s  clinic,  and  heard  his 
remarks  on  the  subject,  I  have  seen  a  number  of  instances  of  the  kind 
and  can  corroborate  his  statement  as  to  the  favorable  termination  of  many 
of  them.  Empyema  may  discharge  either  by  opening  into  the  bronchus 
and  forming  a  fistula  or,  as  Traube  pointed  out,  by  producing  necrosis  of 
the  pulmonary  pleura,  sufiicient  to  allow  the  soakage  of  the  pus  through 
the  spongy  lung  tissue  into  the  bronchi.  In  the  first  way  pneumothorax 
usually,  though  not  always,  develops.  In  the  second  way  the  pus  is  dis- 
charged without  formation  of  pneumothorax.  Even  with  a  bronchial 
fistula  recovery  is  possible,  {c)  By  perforation  of  the  chest  wall — empyema 
necessitatis.  This  is  by  no  means  an  unfavorable  method,  as  many  cases 
recover.  The  perforation  may  occur  anjrwhere  in  the  chest  wall,  but  is, 
as  Cruveilhier  remarked,  more  Common  in  front  It  may  be  anywhere 
:f  rem  the  third  to  the  sixth  interspace,  usually,  according  to  Marshall,  in 
the  fifth.  It  may  perforate  in  more  th^n  one  place,  and  there  may  be  a 
fistulous  communication  which  opens  into  the  pleura  at  some  distance 
from  the  external  orifice.  The  tumor,  when  near  the  heart,  may  pulsate. 
The  discharge  may  persist  for  years.  In  Copeland's  Dictionary  is  men- 
tioned an  instance  of  a  Bavarian  physician  who  had  a  pleural  fistula  for 
thirteen  years  and  enjoyed  fairly  good  health. 

An  empyema  may  perforate  the  neighboring  organs,  the  oesophagus, 
peritonaBum,  pericardium,  or  the  stomach.  Very  remarkable  cases  are 
those  which  pass  down  the  spine  and  along  the  psoas  into  the  iliac  fossai 
and  simulate  a  psoas  or  lumbar  abscess. 
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of  the  diaphragm  and,  as  Ga6neaa  de  Mossy  pointed  out,  may 
sified  by  pressure  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  diaphragm  at 
h  rib.  The  diaphragm  is  fixed  and  the  respiration  is  thoracic 
rt  Andral  noted  in  certain  cases  severe  dyspnoea  and  attacks 
ig  angina.  As  mentioned,  the  effusion  is  usually  plastic,  not 
Serous  or  purulent  effusions  of  any  size  limited  to  the  diaphrag- 
rface  are  extremely  rare. 

sted  Pleurisy. — The  effusion  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions 
ited  into  two  or  more  pockets  or  loculi,  which  communicate  with 
ler.  This  is  most  common  in  empyema.  In  these  cases  there 
ally  been,  at  different  parts  of  the  pleura,  multiple  adhesions  by 
le  fluid  is  limited.  In  other  instances  the  recent  false  membranes 
apsulate  the  exudation  on  the  diaphragmatic  surface,  for  example, 
)art  of  the  pleura  posterior  to  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  con- 
ay  be  very  puzzling  during  life,  and  present  special  difficulties  in 
J.  In  some  cases  the  tactile  fremitus  is  retained  along  certain 
adhesion.  The  exploratory  needle  should  be  freely  used  when 
my  doubt. 

lobar  Pleurisy  forms  an  interesting  and  not  uncommon  variety. 
f  every  instance  of  acute  pleurisy  the  interlobular  serous  surfaces 
involved  and  closely  agglutinated  together,  and  sometimes  the 
encysted  between  them.  In  a  recent  case  of  this  kind  following 
lia,  there  was  between  the  lower  and  upper  and  middle  lobes  of 
:  side  an  enormous  purulent  collection,  which  looked  at  first  like 
bscess  of  the  lung.  These  collections  may  perforate  the  bronchi, 
cases  present  special  difficulties  in  diagnosis. 
j^osis  of  Pleurisy. — Acute  plastic  pleurisy  is  readily  recog- 
[n  the  diagnosis  of  pleuritic  effusion  the  first  question  is,  Does  a 
idate  exist  ?  the  second,  What  is  its  nature  ?  In  large  effusions 
?ase  in  the  size  of  the  affected  side,  the  immobility,  the  absence  of 
remitus,  together  witli  the  displacement  of  organs,  give  infallible 
ns  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  The  chief  difficulty  arises  in  effusions 
rate  extent,  when  the  dulness,  the  presence  of  bronchophony, 
haps,  tubular  breathing  may  simulate  pneumonia.  The  chief 
)  be  borne  in  mind  are :  (a)  Differences  in  the  onset  and  in  the 
jharacters  of  the  two  affections,  more  particularly  the  initial  chill, 
er  fever,  more  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  the  rusty  expectoration,  which 
rize  pneumonia,  (b)  Certain  physical  signs — the  more  wooden 
r  of  the  dulness,  the  greater  resistance,  and  the  marked  diminu- 
he  absence  of  tactile  fremitus  in  pleurisy.  The  auscultatory  signs 
leceptive.  It  is  usually,  indeed,  the  persistence  of  tubular  breath- 
ticularly  the  high-pitched,  even  amphoric  expiration,  heard  in 
es  of  pleurisy,  which  has  raised  the  doubt.  The  intercostal  spaces 
}  commonly  obliterated  in  pleuritic  effusion  than  in  pneumonia, 
iy  mentioned,  the  displacement  of  organs  is  a  very  valuable  sign. 
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Nowadays  with  the  h3'po(lennic  needle  the  question  is  easily  settled.    A 
separate  small  syringe  with  a  capacity  of  two  drachms  should  be  reserved 
for  exploratory  purposes,  and  the  needle  should  be  longer  and  firmer 
than  in  the  ordinary  hypodermic  instrument.     With  careful  preliminary 
disinfection  the  instrument  can  be  used  with  impunity,  and  in  cases  of 
doubt   the  exploratory  puncture    should  be  made  without  hesitation. 
I  have  never  seen  the  slightest  ill  effects  follow  its  use.      Cases  ar& 
reported  of  pneumothorax   resulting  from   it,  but  they  are  extremely- 
rare.    The  hypodermic  needle  is  especially  useful  in  those  cases  in  whicl> 
there  are  pseudo-cavernous  signs  at  the  base.     In  cases,  too,  of  massiv^ 
pneumonia,  in  which  the  bronchi  are  plugged  with  fibrin,  if  the  patieat 
has  not  been  seen  from  the  outset,  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible  with« 
out  it. 

On  the  left  side  it  may  be  difficult  to  differentiate  a  very  large  peri- 
cardial from  a  pleural  effusion.  The  retention  of  resonance  at  the  base, 
the  presence  of  Skoda's  resonance  toward  the  axilla,  the  absence  of  dia- 
location  of  the  heart-beat  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  the  feebleness  of 
the  i)ul8e  and  of  the  heart-sounds,  and  the  urgency  of  the  dyspnoea,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  effusion,  are  the  chief  points  to  be 
considered.  Unilateral  hvdrothorax,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in 
heart-disease,  presents  signs  identical  w^ith  those  of  sero-fibrinous  effusion. 
Certain  tumors  within  the  chest  may  simulate  pleural  effusion.  It  should 
be  remcml>ered  that  many  intrathoracic  growths  are  accompanied  by  exu- 
dation. Malignant  disease  of  the  lung  and  of  the  pleura  and  hydatids  of 
the  pleura  produce  extensive  dulness,  with  suppression  of  the  breath- 
sounds,  simulating  closely  effusion. 

On  the  right  side  abscess  of  the  liver  and  hydatid  cysts  may  rise 
high  into  the  pleura  and  produce  dulness  and  enfeebled  breathing.  Often 
in  those  cases  there  is  a  friction  sound,  which  should  excite  suspicion, 
and  the  upper  outline  of  the  dulness  is  sometimes  plainly  convex.  In  all 
these  instances  the  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

The  second  question,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  is  quickly  decided 
by  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  persistent  fever,  the  occurrence  of  sweats, 
and  tlie  increase  in  tlic  pallor  suggest  the  presence  of  pus.  In  children 
the  complexion  is  often  sallow  and  earthy.  The  unexpected,  however, 
often  happens,  and  repeatedly,  in  protracted  cases,  even  in  children,  when 
the  general  8ymi>tom8  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient  has  been  most 
strongly  suggestive*  of  pus,  tlie  syringe  has  withdrawn  clear  fluid.  On 
the  other  hand,  effnsions  of  short  duration  may  be  purulent,  even  when 
tlie  general  symptoms  do  not  suggest  it.  The  following  statement  may 
be  made  with  reference  to  the  prognostic  import  of  the  bacteriological 
examination  of  the  aspirated  fluid :  The  presence  of  the  pneumococcus  is 
of  favorable  significance,  as  such  cases  usually  get  well  rapidly,  even  with 
a  single  asj)iration.  The  pus  organisms — staphylococci  and  streptococci — 
are  more  common  in  empyema  of  septic  origin,  and  such  cases  are  notori- 
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onsly  less  hopeful  than  others.  A  sterile  fluid  indicates  in  a  majority  o2 
instances  a  tuberculous  origin. 

Treatment. — At  the  onset  the  severe  pain  may  demand  leeches, 
which  usually  give  relief,  but  a  hypodermic  of  morphia  is  more  effective. 
The  Paquelin  cautery  may  be  lightly  but  freely  applied.  It  is  well  to 
administer  a  mercurial  or  saline  purge.  Fixing  the  side  by  careful  strap- 
ping with  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  which  should  pass  well  over  the 
middle  line,  drawn  tightly  and  evenly,  gives  great  relief,  and  I  can  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  P  T.  Roberts  as  to  its  efficacy.  Cupping,  wet 
or  dry,  is  now  seldom  employed.  Blisters  are  of  no  special  service  in  the 
acute  stages,  although  they  relieve  the  pain.  The  ice-bag  may  be  used  as 
in  pneumonia.  The  general  treatment  of  the  early  stage  should  be  rest 
in  bed  and  a  liquid  diet  Medicines  are  rarely  required.  A  Dover's 
powder  may  be  given  at  night    Mercurials  are  not  indicated. 

When  the  effusion  has  taken  place,  mustard  plasters  or  iodine,  pro- 
ducing slight  counter-irritation,  appear  useful,  particularly  in  the  later 
stages.  The  following  rational  plan  h  successful  in  some  cases.  It  is 
based  upon  the  idea  that  if  the  blood  serum  is  depleted  or  if  it  is  kept 
concentrated,  the  liquid  will  be  absorbed  from  the  lymph  spaces,  of  which 
the  pleura  is  one,  to  equalize  the  loss.  To  do  this  the  patient  should 
have  the  daily  amount  of  liquid  food  greatly  restricted.  If  there  is  no 
fever,  a  meat  diet,  with  an  egg  and  dry  bread  and  eight  to  ten  ounces 
of  liquid  in  the  form  of  milk  or  water,  should  be  given.  Salt  articles  of 
food  may  be  used,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give,  as  some  do, 
doses  of  salt  The  second  element  in  the  treatment  is  the  active  depletion 
of  blood  serum,  which  is  effected  in  the  way  introduced  by  Matthew  Hay. 
Every  morning,  if  the  patient  is  robust,  otherwise  every  second  momin© 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  Epsom  salts  is  given  an  hour 
before  breakfast,  in  as  concentrated  a  form  as  is  possible.  This  produces 
copious  liquid  discharges.  I  have  seen  large  exudations  disappear  rapidly 
when  this  plan  was  followed.  By  acting  upon  the  skin  and  kidneys,  the 
same  end  may  be  obtained,  but  with  much  less  certainty.*  The  vapor  or 
hot  bath  may  be  used  and  an  occasional  dose  of  pilocarpin.  Diuretics, 
such  as  digitalis,  squills,  and  acetate  of  potash,  may  sometimes  be  required. 
I  rarely  resort,  however,  to  diuretics  or  diaphoretics  in  the  treatment  of 
pleurisy  with  effusion-    Iodide  of  potassium  is  of  doubtful  benefit 

Aspiration  of  the  fluid  is  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  method 
and  should  be  resorted  to  whenever  the  effusion  becomes  large  or  if  it  re- 
sists the  ordinary  methods  of  treatment  The  credit  of  introducing  aspi- 
ration in  pleuritic  effusions  is  due  to  Morrill  Wyman,  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston.  Years  prior  to  Dieulafoy's  work,  as- 
piration was  in  constant  use  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and 
was  advocated  repeatedly  by  Bowditch.  As  the  question  is  one  of  some 
historical  interest,  I  give  the  author's  conclusions  concerning  aspiration, 
expressed  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  which  practically  represent 
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the  opinion  of  clinical  physicians  to-day :  "  (1)  The  operation  is  perfectlj 
simple,  but  slightly  painful,  and  can  be  done  with  ease  upon  any  patient 
in  however  advanced  a  stage  of  the  disease.     (2)  It  should  be  performed 
forthwith  in  all  cases  in  which  there  is  complete  filling  up  of  one  side  of 
the  chest.     (3)  He  had  determined  to  use  it  in  any  case  of  even  moderate 
effusion  lasting  more  than  a  few  weeks  and  in  which  there  should  seem 
to  be  an  indisposition  to  resist  ordinary  modes  of  treatment.     (4)  He 
urged  this  practice  upon  the  profession  as  a  very  important  measure  in 
practical  medicine ;  believing  that  by  this  method  death  may  frequently 
be  prevented  from  ensuing  either  by  sudden  attack  of  dyspnoea  or  subse- 
quent phthisis,  and,  finally,  from  the  gradual  wearing  out  of  the  powers 
of  life  or  inability  to  absorb  the  fluid.    (5)  He  believed  that  this  operation 
would  sometimes  prevent  the  occurrence  of  those  tedious  cases  of  spon- 
taneous evacuation  of  purulent  fluid  and  those  great  contractions  of  the 
chest  which  occur  after  long-continued  effusion  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
charge or  absorption  of  a  fluid." 

There  is  scarcely  anything  to  be  added  to-day  to  these  observations. 
When  the  fluid  readies  to  the  clavicle  the  indication  for  aspiration  is  im- 
perative, even  though  the  patient  be  comfortable  and  present  no  signs  of 
pulmonary  distress.  The  presence  of  fever  is  not  a  contra-indication; 
indeed,  sometimes  with  serous  exudates  the  temperature  falls  after  aspi- 
ration. 

The  operation  is  extremely  simple  and  is  practically  without  rist 
The  spot  selected  for  puncture  should  be  either  in  the  seventh  interspace 
m  the  mid-axilla  or  at  the  outer  angle  of  the  scapula  in  the  eighth  inter- 
space.    Tlie  arm  of  the  patient  should  be  brought  forward  with  the  hand 
on  the  opposit<.^  shoulder,  so  as  to  widen  the  interspaces.     The  needle 
should  be  thrust  in  close  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  rib,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
intercostal  artery,  the  wounding  of  which,  however,  is  an  excessively  rare 
accident.     The  fluid  should  be  withdrawn  slowly.     The  amount  will  de- 
pend on  the  size  of  the  exudate.     If  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  clavicle  a 
litre  or  more  may  l)o  withdrawn  with  safety. 

During  aspiration  if  the  patient  feels  faint  it  is  best  to  interrupt  the 
operation,  for  sudden  death  has  occasionally  happened  during  the  with- 
drawal. It  is,  however,  a  much  less  common  accident  than  sudden  death 
in  cases  of  full  pleura  without  operation.  Cough  is  a  symptom  which 
frequently  develops  toward  the  close  of  aspiration.  Though  very  painful 
it  need  not  excite  alarm.  French  writers  have  described  cases  of  albumi- 
nous expectoration,  associated  with  dyspna}a,  which  may  come  on  after 
the  tapping  and  prove  rapidly  fatal.  It  must  be  an  excessively  rare  com- 
2)lication.  The  conversion  of  a  sero-fibrinous  into  a  purulent  fluid  is  a 
danger  which  need  not  be  considered.  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance 
of  the  kind. 

Empyema  is  renlly  a  surgical  affection,  and  I  shall  make  only  a  few 
general  remarks  u})on  its  treatment.     When  it  has  been  determined  by 
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exploratory  puncture  that  the  fluid  is  purulent,  aspiration  should  not  be 
performed,  except  as  preliminary  to  operation  or  as.  a  temporary  measure. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  have  an  exception  to  this  rule,  although  the 
empyemas  of  children  and  the  pneumonic  empyema  occasionally  get  well 
rapidly  after  a  single  tapping.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  the  number  of  lives 
which  are  sacrificed  annually  by  the  failure  to  recognize  that  empyema 
should  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscess,  by  free  incision.  The  operation 
dates  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and  is  by  no  means  serious.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  get  well,  providing  that  free  drainage  is  obtained,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  practically  what  measures  are  Allowed  so  long  as 
this  indication  is  met  The  good  results  in  any  method  depend  upon 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  cavity  is  drained.  Irrigation  of  the 
cavity  is  rarely  necessary  unless  the  contents  are  fetid.  Sudden  collapse 
has  happened  during  irrigation  and  a  remarkable  accident  is  the  occur- 
rence of  convulsions.  In  the  subsequent  treatment  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance in  facilitating  the  closure  of  the  cavity  is  the  distention  of  the 
lung  on  the  affected  side.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  method 
advised  by  Walter  James,  which  has  been  practised  with  great  success  in 
the  surgical  wards  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  The  patient  daily, 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  increasing  gradually  with  the  increase  of  his 
strength,  transfers  by  air-pressure  water  from  one  bottle  to  another.  The 
bottles  should  be  large,  holding  at  least  a  gallon  each,  and  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  tubes,  as  in  the  Wolff's  bottle,  an  expiratory  effort  of  the  patient 
forces  the  water  from  one  bottle  into  the  other.  In  this  way  expansion 
of  the  compressed  lung  is  systematically  practised.  The  abscess  cavity  is 
gradually  closed,  partly  by  the  falling  in  of  the  chest  wall  and  partly  by 
the  expansion  of  the  lung.  In  some  instances  it  is  necessary  to  resect 
I>ortions  of  one  or  more  ribs. 

The  physician  is  often  asked,  in  cases  of  empyema  with  emaciation, 
hectic  and  feeble  rapid  pulse,  whether  the  patient  could  stand  the  opera- 
tion. Even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  the  surgeon  should  never  hesitate 
to  make  a  free  incision- 


11.  CHRONIC  PLEURISY. 

This  affection  occurs  in  two  forms :  (1)  Chrofiic  pleurisy  with  effusion^ 
in  which  the  disease  may  set  in  insidiously  or  may  follow  an  acute  sero- 
fibrinous pleurisy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  liquid  persists  for  months 
without  undergoing  any  special  alteration  and  without  becoming  purulent. 
Such  cases  have  the  characters  which  we  have  described  under  pleurisy 
with  effusion.  (2)  Chrome  dry  pleurisy.  The  cases  are  met  with  (a)  as 
a  sequence  of  ordinary  pleural  effusion.  When  the  exudate  is  absorbed 
and  the  layers  of  the  pleura  come  together  there  is  left  between  them  a 
variable  amount  of  fibrinous  material  which  gradually  undergoes  organi- 
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zation,  and  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  firm  connective  tissue.     This  pro- 
cess goes  on  at  the  base,  and  is  represented  clinically  by  a  slight  grade  of 
flattening,  deficient  expansion,  defective  resonance  on  percussion,  and  en- 
feebled breathing.     After  recovery  from  empyema  the  flattening  and  re- 
traction may  be  still  more  marked.     In  both  cases  it  is  a  condition  which 
can  be  greatly  benefited  by  pulmonary  gymnastics.     In  these  firm,  fibrous 
membranes  calcification  may  occur,  particularly  after  empyema.     It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  find  between  the  false  membranes  a  small  pocket 
of  fluid  forming  a  sort  of  pleural  cyst     In  the  great  majority  of  these 
cases  the  conditio^  is  one  which  need  not  cause  anxiety.    There  may  be 
an  occasional  dragging  pain  at  the  base  of  the  lung  or  a  stitch  in  the  side, 
but  patients  may  remain  in  perfectly  good  health  for  years.    The  most 
advanced  grade  of  this  secondary  dry  pleurisy  is  seen  in  those  cases  of  em- 
pyema which  have  been  left  to  themselves  and  have  perforated  and  ulti- 
mately healed  by  a  gradual  absorption  or  discharge  of  the  pus,  with  retrac- 
tion of  the  side  of  the  chest  and  permanent  camification  of  the  lung. 
Traumatic  lesions,  such  as  gunshot  wounds,  may  be  followed  by  an  identi- 
cal condition.     Post  mortem,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  separate  the  layers 
of  the  pleura,  which  are*  greatly  thickened,  particularly  at  the  base,  and 
surround  a  compressed,  airless,  fibroid  lung. 

(b)  Primitive  dry  pleurisy.    This  condition  may  directly  follow  the 
acute  plastic  pleurisy  already  described ;  but  it  may  set  in  without  any 
acute  symptoms  whatever,  and  the  patient's  attention  may  be  called  to  it 
by  feeling  the  pleural  friction.     A  constant  effect  of  this  primitive  dry 
pleurisy  is  the  adhesion  of  the  layers.    This  is  probably  an  invariable  result, 
whether  the  pleurisy  is  primary  or  secondary.    The  organization  of  the  thin 
layer  of  exudation  in  a  pneumonia  will  unite  the  two  surfaces  by  delicate 
bands.    Pleural  adhesions  are  extremelv  common,  and  it  is  rare  to  examine 
a  body  entirely  free  from  them.     They  may  be  limited  in  extent  or  univer- 
sal.   Thin  fibrous  adhesions  do  not  produce  any  alteration  in  the  percussion 
cluiractors,  and,  if  limited,  there  is  no  sjiecial  change  heard  on  ausculta- 
tion.    When,  however,  tliere  is  general  synechia  on  both  sides  the  expan- 
sile movement  of  the  lung  is  considerably  impaired.    We  should  natur^^ 
think  that  universid  adliesions  would  interfere  materially  with  the  f.  i^^^" 
tion  of  the  lungs,  but  practically  we  see  many  instances  in  which  t^^^^ 
has  not  been  the  slightest  disturbance.     The  physical  signs  of  total  t^fc^^^ 
sion  are  by  no  means  constant.     It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  a  ma* — ^^ 
disproportion  between  the  degree  of  expansion  of  the  chest  walls  an^S^  ^ 
intensity  of  the  vesicular  murmur,  but  the  latter  is  a  very  variable  iim  "^^^ 
and  under  perfectly  normal  conditions  the  breath-sounds,  with  verj"    "^  ^ 
chest  expansion,  may  be  extremely  feeble. 

Is  there  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  which  gradually  leads  to  great 
ening  of  the  membranes,  and  which  ultimately  may  invade  the  lun| 
induce  cirrhotic  change?     Upon  this  question  neithei  pathologisi 
clinicians  agree.     I  think  that  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  in  his  Lumleian  1( 
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at  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians  (1885),  has  made  good  his  claim  that 
such  a  disease  does  exist  At  the  outset  in  these  cases  there  is  a  dry 
pleurisy,  usually  at  one  base,  indicated  by  the  usual  signs ;  and  this  per- 
sists in  spite  of  all  treatment.  There  is  no  evidence  of  fluid ;  the  general 
health  may  not  be  much  impaired,  or  there  may  be  slight  fever  and  dis- 
turbed digestion.  The  cases  give  great  anxiety,  owing  to  the  natural 
suspicion  that  tuberculosis  exists.  In  time  the  evidence  of  dulness  is 
found  at  the  base.  There  are  feeble  breathing  and  creaking,  leathery 
friction  sounds.  There  may  be  commencing  retraction  of  the  side.  Clini- 
cally these  cases  are  of  great  interest,  and  should,  I  think,  be  separated, 
on  the  one  hand,  from  the  condition  which  follows  a  healed  empyema  or 
old  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  rare  instances  of 
primitive  cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  However,  in  all  three  states  there  may 
ultimately  be  an  almost  identical  clinical  picture.  Anatomically  in  these 
pleuritic  cases  the  pleura,  particularly  that  surrounding  the  lower  lobe, 
sometimes  the  entire  membrane,  is  thickened,  the  two  layers  are  inti- 
mately united,  and  fibrinous  bands  passing  from  the  pleura  traverse  the 
lung  tissue,  sometimes  dividing  it  in  a  remarkable  way  into  sections.  The 
bronchi  may  present  marked  dilatations,  though  this  is  not  always  the 
case,  and  the  lung  tissue  is  more  or  less  sclerosed.  The  cases  belong  to 
the  group  of  chronic  pneumonias  called  by  Charcot  pleurogenous.  In 
many  instances  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their  non-tuberculous 
nature.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which,  with  chronic  pleufbgenous 
pneumonia  in  the  lower  lobe,  there  are  cavity  formations  at  the  apex  and 
tuberculous  lesions  in  other  parts.  Such  may,  of  course,  be  tuberculous 
from  the  outset 

Lastly,  there  is  a  primitive  dry  pleurisy  of  tuberculous  origin.  In  it 
both  parietal  and  costal  layers  are  greatly  thickened — perhaps  from  two 
to  three  millimetres  each — and  present  firm  fibroid,  caseous  masses  and 
small  tubercles,  while  uniting  these  two  greatly  thickened  layers  is  a 
reddish-gray  fibroid  tissue,  sometimes  infiltrated  with  serum.  This  may 
be  a  local  process  confined  to  one  pleura,  or  it  may  be  in  both.  I  have 
seen  two  typical  instances  of  it — one  in  a  young,  well-nourished  Irish  girl, 
who  died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  in  whom  one  pleura  was  in  the  con- 
dition above  described,  and  there  were  no  other  tuberculous  lesions.  The 
other  was  in  a  young  man  who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  in  whom  both  pleursB 
were  uniformly  thickened  and  tuberculous  without  any  fluid  exudate. 
These  cases  are  sometimes  associated  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  peri- 
cardium and  peritonaBum. 

Occasionally  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  occur  in  chronic  pleu- 
risy, whether  simple  or  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  an  apex.  Flush- 
ing or  sweating  of  one  cheek  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil  are  the  common 
manifestations.  They  appear  to  be  due  to  involvement  of  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion  at  the  top  of  the  pleural  cavity. 
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III.  HYDROTHORAX. 

Hydrothorax  is  a  transudation  of  simple  non-inflammatory  fluid  into 
the  pleural  cavities,  and  occurs  as  a  secondary  process  in  many  affections. 
The  fluid  is  clear,  without  any  flocculi  of  fibrin,  and  the  membranes  are 
smooth.  It  is  met  with  more  particularly  in  connection  with  general 
dropsy,  either  renal,  cardiac,  or  haemic.  It  may,  however,  occur  alone,  or 
with  only  slight  oedema  of  tlie  feet.  A  child  was  admitted  to  the  Mont- 
real General  Hospital  with  urgent  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis,  and  died  the 
night  after  admission.  She  had  extensive  bilateral  hydrothorax,  which 
had  come  on  early  in  the  nephritis  of  scarlet  fever.  In  renal  disease 
hydrothorax  is  almost  always  bilateral,  but  in  heart  affections  one  pleon 
is  more  commonly  involved.  The  physical  signs  are  those  of  pleural  effu- 
sion, but  the  exudation  is  rarely  excessive.  In  kidney  and  heart  disease, 
even  when  there  is  no  general  dropsy,  the  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  should 
at  once  direct  attention  to  the  pleura,  since  many  patients  are  carried  off 
by  a  rapid  effusion.  Post-mortem  records  show  the  frequency  with  which 
this  condition  is  overlooked.  The  saline  purges  will  in  many  cases  rapid- 
ly reduce  the  effusion,  but,  if  necessary,  aspiration  should  repeatedly  be 
practised. 


IV.  PNEUMOTHORAX  (Hydro-Pneumothorax  and  Pyo- Pneumothorax). 

Air  alone  in  the  pleural  cavity,  to  which  the  term  pneumothorax  is 
strictly  applicable,  is  an  extremely  rare  condition.  It  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  a  serous  fluid — hydro-pneumothorax,  or  with  pus— pyo- 
pneumothorax. 

Etiology. — It  has  usually  been  taught  that  there  is  an  inherent 
tendency  to  pneumothorax,  which  is  induced  as  soon  as  the  pleura  is 
opened.  The  experiments  of  S.  West  seem,  liowever,  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  coherent  force  between  the  pleural  surfaces  much  in  excess 
of  the  elasticity  of  the  lung,  and  sufficient  in  certain  instances  to  main- 
taiu  these  organs  in  contact  with  the  thoracic  wall,  even  when  there  is 
free  access  to  the  pleura ;  so  that  in  reality  force  is  required  to  overcome 
the  normal  adhesion  between  the  pleural  membranes. 

Pneumothorax  arises  :  (1)  In  perforative  wounds  of  the  chest,  in  wlii^^ 
case  it  is  sometimes  associated  with  extensive  cutaneous  empliysema.  ^ 
has  followed  exploratory  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  needle,  as  in  t^^^ 
cases  reported  by  Herman  Biggs.  Pneumothorax  rarely  follows  fract*^- 
of  the  rib,  even  though  the  lung  may  be  torn.  (2)  In  perforation  ot  ^^ 
pleura  through  the  diaphragm,  usually  by  malignant  disease  of  ^ 
stomach  or  colon.  I'he  pleura  may  also  be  perforated  in  cases  of  caiE 
of  the  oesophagus.  (3)  When  the  lung  is  perforated.  This  is  by  far 
most  common  cause,  and  may  occur :  (a)  In  a  normal  lung  from  nipt^' 
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of  the  air-vesicles  during  straining.  Special  attention  has  lately  been 
called  to  this  accident  by  S.  West  and  De  H.  Hall.  The  air  may  be  ab- 
sorbed and  no  ill  effect  follows.  It  does  not  necessarily  excite  pleurisy,  as 
pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Oairdner,  but  inflammation  and  effusion 
are  the  usual  result  (b)  From  perforation  due  to  local  disease  of  the 
lung,  either  the  softening  of  a  caseous  focus  or  the  breaking  of  a  tuber- 
culous cavity.  According  to  S.  West,  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  are 
due  to  this  cause.  Less  common  are  the  cases  due  to  septic  broncho- 
pneumonia and  to  gangrene.  A  rare  cause  is  the  breaking  of  a  haemor- 
rhagic  infarct  in  chronic  heart-disease,  of  which  I  met  an  instance  a  few 
years  ago.  (c)  Perforation  of  the  lung  from  the  pleura,  which  arises  in 
certain  cases  of  empyema  and  produces  a  pleuro-bronchial  fistula. 

Pneumothorax  occurs  chiefly  in  adults,  though  cases  are  met  with  in 
Tery  young  children.    It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — If  a  trocar  or  blow-pipe  is  inserted  between 
the  ribs,  there  may  be  a  jet  of  air  of  sufficient  strength  to  blow  out  a 
lighted  match.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  mediastinum  and  pericardium 
are  seen  to  be  pushed,  or  rather,  as  Douglas  Powell  pointed  out,  drawn 
over  to  the  opposite  side;  but,  as  before  mentioned,  the  heart  is  not 
rotated,  and  the  relation  of  its  parts  is  maintained  much  as  in  the  normal 
condition.  A  serous  or  purulent  fluid  is  usually  present,  and  the  mem- 
branes are  inflamed.  The  cause  of  the  pneumothorax  can  usually  be 
found  without  difficulty.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is  the 
perforation  of  a  tuberculous  cavity  or  a  breaking  of  a  superficial  caseous 
focus.  The  orifice  of  rupture  may  be  extremely  smalL  In  chronic  cases 
there  may  be  a  fistula  of  considerable  size  communicating  with  the  bron- 
chi.    The  lung  is  usually  compressed  and  camified. 

Symptoxns. — The  onset  is  usually  sudden  and  characterized  by 
severe  pain  in  the  side,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  signs  of  general  distress, 
as  indicated  by  slight  lividity  and  a  very  rapid  and  feeble  pulse.  There 
may,  however,  be  no  urgent  symptoms,  particularly  in  cases  of  long- 
standing phthisis.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  found,  post  mortem, 
a  pneumothorax  which  was  unsuspected  during  life.  West  states  that 
even  in  healthy  adults  this  latent  pneumothorax  may  occasionally  occur. 

The  physical  signs  are  very  distinctive.  Inspection  shows  marked 
enlargement  of  the  affected  side  with  immobility.  The  heart  impulse  is 
usually  much  displaced.  On  palpation  the  fremitus  is  greatly  diminished 
or  more  commonly  abolished.  On  percussion  the  resonance  may  be  tym- 
panitic or  even  have  an  amphoric  quality.  This,  however,  is  not  always 
the  case.  It  may  be  a  flat  t}Tnpany,  resembling  Skoda's  resonance.  In 
some  instances  it  may  be  a  full,  hyperresonant  note,  like  emphysema; 
while  in  others — and  this  is  very  deceptive — there  is  dulness.  These 
extreme  variations  depend  doubtless  upon  the  degree  of  intrapleural  ten- 
sion. On  several  occasions  I  have  known  an  error  in  diagnosis  to  result 
from  ignorance  of  the  fact  that,  in  certain  instances,  the  percussion  note 
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may  be  "muffled,  toneless,  almost  dull"  (Walshe).  There  is  osoallT 
dulness  at  the  base  from  effused  fluid,  which  can  readily  be  made  to 
change  the  level  by  altering  the  position  of  the  patient.  Movable  dubesB 
can  be  obtained  much  more  readily  in  pneumothorax  than  in  a  simple 
pleurisy.  On  auscultation  the  breath-sounds  are  suppressed.  Sometimes 
there  is  only  a  distant  feeble  inspiratory  murmur  of  marked  amphoric 
quality.  The  contrast  between  the  loud  exaggerated  breath-sounds  on 
the  normal  side  and  the  absence  of  the  breath-sounds  on  the  other  is 
very  suggestive.  The  rdles  have  a  peculiar  metallic  quality,  and  on 
coughing  or  deep  inspiration  there  may  be  what  Laennec  termed  the 
metallic  tinkling.  The  voice,  too,  has  a  curious  metallic  echo.  What  is 
sometimes  called  the  coin-sound,  termed  by  Trousseau  the  bruit  cTairain^ 
is  very  characteristic.  To  obtain  it  the  auscultator  should  place  one  ear 
on  the  back  of  the  chest  wall  while  the  assistant  taps  one  coin  on  another 
on  the  front  of  the  chest.  The  metallic  echoing  sound  which  is  produced 
in  this  way  is  one  of  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  signs  of  pneumo- 
thorax. And,  lastly,  the  Hippocratic  succussion  may  be  obtained  when 
the  auscultator's  head  is  placed  upon  the  patient's  chest  and  his  body 
shaken.  A  splasliing  sound  is  produced,  which  may  be  audible  at  a  dis- 
tance. A  patient  may  himself  notice  it  in  making  abrupt  changes  in 
posture.  Of  other  symptoms  displacement  of  organs  is  most  constant 
As  already  mentioned,  the  heart  may  be  drawn  over  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  the  liver  greatly  displaced,  so  that  its  upper  surface  is  below  the  leTel 
of  the  costal  margin,  a  degree  of  dislocation  never  seen  in  simple  effusion. 

The  diagnosis  of  pneumothorax  rarely  offers  any  difficulty,  as  the  signs 
are  very  characteristic.  In  cases  in  which  the  percussion  note  is  dull  the 
condition  mav  be  mistaken  for  effusion.  I  made  this  mistake  in  a  case  of 
pulsating  pleurisy,  in  which  the  pneumothorax  followed  heavy  lifting,  and 
it  was  not  until  several  davs  later,  after  some  of  the  fluid  had  been  with- 
dmwn,  that  a  tympanitic  note  developed.  Diaphragmatic  hernia  follow- 
in<^  a  crush  or  other  accident  may  closely  simulate  pneumothorax. 

In  eases  of  very  large  phthisical  cavities  with  tympanitic  percussion 
resonance  and   rales  of  an   amphoric,  metallic  quality  the  question  of 
pneuniothonix  is  sometimes  raised.     In  those  rare  instances  of  total  ex- 
cavation of  one  lung  the  amphoric  and  metallic  phenomena  may  be  most 
intense,  but  the  absence  of  dislocation  of  the  organs  and  of  the  succus- 
sion splash  and  of  the  coin  sound  suffice  to  differentiate  this  conditio¥i. 
Why  the  coin  sound  is  not  heard  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  unless  "i^*^ 
production  is  connected  in  some  way  with  a  certain  degree  of  air-tensio  "^^^ 
which  is  not  present  in  a  vomica,  however  large.     The  condition  of  py^^ 
pneuniothonix  subphrenicnis  may  simulate  closely  true  pneumothorax. 

The  prognoslii  in  cases  of  pneumothorax  depends  largely  upon    "^^^ 
cause.     The  phthisical  cases  usually  die  within  a  few  weeks.     Pneu 
thorax  tleveloping  in  a  healthy  individual  often  ends  in  recovery.     Tl^ 
are  i'ases  of  phthisis  in  which  the  pneumothorax,  if  occurring  early. 
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to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  tuberculosis.  This  appeared  to  be  the  case  in 
a  man  with  chronic  pneumothorax  who  was  under  my  care  in  Philadelphia 
for  between  three  and  four  years.  It  may  be  a  chronic  condition,  as  in 
the  case  just  mentioned,  and  a  fair  measure  of  health  may  be  enjoyed. 

Treatment. — Practically  these  cases  should  be  dealt  with  as  ordinary 
pleurisy  with  effusion.  Of  course,  when  pneumothorax  develops  in  ad- 
vanced phthisis  the  indication  is  to  relieve  the  pain  and  distress  either  by 
morphia  or  chloroform ;  but  in  cases  which  develop  early  the  fluid  should 
be  withdrawn  by  aspiration,  or,  if  purulent,  permanent  drainage  should  be 
obtained.  Even  when  the  condition  has  seemed  to  be  most  desperate  I 
have  known  recovery  to  take  place  after  thorough  drainage  of  the  sac. 
Portions  of  ribs  may  have  to  be  excised,  and  during  convalescence  it  is 
well  for  the  patient  to  practise  expansion  of  the  lung  in  the  manner 
already  mentioned.  There  are  cases  of  pneumothorax  in  phthisis  in 
which  the  general  condition  is  so  good  and  the  inconvenience  so  slight 
that  to  let  well  enough  alone  seems  the  best  course.  In  such  an  occa- 
sional aspiration  may  be  performed  if  the  fluid  increases.  In  some  of  the 
instances  the  mere  tapping  of  the  chest  with  a  fine  needle,  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  some  of  the  air,  seems  to  give  relief  by  reducing  the  intra- 
thoracic pressure.  Good  results  are  stated  to  have  followed  the  method 
introduced  by  Potain,  of  replacing  the  air  and  fluid  within  the  thorax  by 
sterilized  air. 


AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MEDIASTINUM. 

(1)  Simple  Lymphadenitis. — In  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
bronchi  and  of  the  lungs  the  groups  of  lymph  glands  in  the  mediastinum 
become  swollen.  In  the  bronchitis  of  measles,  for  example,  and  in  simple 
broncho-pneumonia  the  bronchial  glands  are  large  and  infiltrated,  the 
tissue  is  engorged  and  a^dematous,  sometimes  intensely  hyperaemic.  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  by  some  writers  on  this  enlargement  of  the  glands  in 
the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  De  Mussy  held  that  it  was  an  important 
factor  in  inducing  paroxysms  of  whooping-cough.  They  may  attain  a 
size  sufficient  to  induce  dulness  beneath  the  manubrium  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  interscapular  regions  behind,  though  this  is  often  difficult  to 
determine.  In  reality  the  glands  lie  chiefly  upon  the  spine,  and  unless 
those  which  are  deep  in  the  root  of  the  lung  are  large  enough  to  induce 
compression  of  the  adjacent  lung  tissue,  I  doubt  if  the  ordinary  bronchial 
adenopathy  ever  can  be  determined  by  percussion  in  the  upper  interscapu- 
lar region.  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  compression 
of  either  bronchus  seemed  to  have  resulted  from  the  glands,  however  large. 
Tuberculous  affection  of  these  glands  has  already  been  considered. 

(2)  Suppuratiye  Lymphadenitis. — Occasionally  abscess  in  the  bronchial 
or  tracheal  lymph  glands  is  found.    It  may  follow  the  simple  adenitis,  but 
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is  most  frequently  associated  with  the  presence  of  tubercle.  The  liquid 
portion  may  gradually  become  absorbed  and  the  inspissated  contents  un- 
dergo calcification.  Serious  accident  occasionally  occurs,  as  perforation 
into  the  oesophagus  or  into  a  bronchus. 

(3)  Tumors ;  Cancer  and  Sarcoma. — In  Hare's  elaborate  study  of  520 
cases  of  disease  of  the  mediastinum  *  there  were  134  cases  of  cancer,  98 
cases  of  sarcoma,  21  eases  of  lymphoma,  7  cases  of  fibroma,  11  cases  of 
dermoid  cysts,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cysts,  and  instances  of  lipoma,  gumma, 
and  enchondroma.  From  this  we  see  that  cancer  is  the  most  common 
form  of  growth.  The  tumor  occurred  in  the  anterior  mediastinum  alone 
in  48  of  the  cases  of  cancer  and  33  of  the  cases  of  sarcoma.  The  disease 
may  be  either  primary  in  the  mediastinal  tissues  and  lymph  structures  or 
secondary.  Sarcoma  is  more  frequently  primary  than  cancer.  Males  are 
more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  age  of  onset  is  most  com- 
monly between  thirty  and  forty. 

Symptoms. — The  signs  of  mediastinal  tumor  are  those  of  intn- 
thoracic  pressure.     Dyspncea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  constant 
symptoms,  and  may  be  due  either  to  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  on  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves.     It  may  indeed  be  cardiac,  due  to  pressure 
upon  the  heart  or  its  yessels.    In  a  few  cases  it  results  from  the  pleural 
effusion  which  so  frequently  accompanies  intrathoracic  growths.    Asso- 
ciated with  the  dyspncBa  is  a  cough,  often  severe  and  paroxysmal  in  char- 
acter, with  the  brazen  quality  of  the  so-called  aneurismal  cough  when  a 
recurrent  nerve  is  involved.     The  voice  may  also  be  affected  from  a  simi- 
lar cause.     Pressure  on  the  vessels  is  common.    The  superior  vena  cava 
may  be  compressed  and  obliterated,  and  when  the  process  goes  on  slowly 
the  collateral  circulation  may  be  completely  effected.     Less  commonly 
the  inferior  vena  cava  or  one  or  other  of  the  subclavian  veins  is  com- 
pressed.    The  arteries  are  much  less  rarely  obstructed.     It  is  remarkable 
how  little  the  aorta  may  be  involved,  though  entirely  surrounded  by  a  sar- 
comatous or  cancerous  mass.     There  may  be  dysphagia,  due  to  compres- 
sion of  the  oesophagus.     In  rare  instances  there  are  pupillary  changes, 
either  dilatation  or  contraction,  due  to  involvement  of  the  sympathetic. 

Physical  Signs. — On  insi)ection  there  may  be  orthopnoea  and  marked 
cyanosis  of  the  up])er  part  of  the  body.  In  such  instances,  if  of  long 
duration,  tliere  are  signs  of  collateral  circulation  and  the  superficial  mam- 
mary and  epigastric  veins  are  enlarged.  In  a  patient  with  Hodgkin's  dis- 
ease, at  present  under  observation  and  in  whom  during  the  past  sixteen 
months  there  hiis  been  ])rogressive  compression  and  now  obliteration  of 
the  superior  vena  cava,  the  entire  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  front  of  the 
thorax  seems  a  plexus  of  veins  and  the  epigastric  vessels  are  as  large  as 
the  index-finger.  Such  instances  are,  I  think,  more  common  in  lymphade- 
noma  than  in  sarcoma  or  cancer.     In  these  cases  of  chronic  obstruction 

*  Fothergillian  Prize  Essay  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  Philadelphia,  1889. 
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the  finger-tips  may  be  clubbed.  There  may  be  bulging  of  the  sternum  or 
the  tumor  may  erode  the  bone  and  form  a  prominent  subcutaneous  growth. 
The  rapidly  growing  lymphoid  tumors  more  commonly  than  others  per- 
forate Uie  chest  walL  In  four  of  thirteen  cases  of  Hodgkin^s  disease,  of 
which  I  have  notes,  there  was  mediastinal  growth,  and  in  three  instances 
the  sternum  was  eroded  and  perforated.  The  perforation  may  be  on  one 
side  of  the  breast-bone.  The  projecting  tumor  may  pulsate  like  an  aneu- 
rism ;  the  heart  may  be  dislocated  and  its  impulse  much  out  of  place.  Con- 
traction of  one  side  of  the  thorax  has  been  noted  in  a  few  instances.  On 
palpation  the  fremitus  is  absent  wherever  the  tumor  reaches  the  chest 
wall.  If  pulsating,  it  rarely  has  the  forcible,  heaving  impulse  of  an  aneu- 
rismal  sac.  On  auscultation  there  is  usually  silence  over  the  dull  region. 
The  heart-sounds  are  not  transmitted  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  feeble 
or  inaudible,  rarely  bronchiaL  Vocal  resonance  is,  as  a  rule,  absent  Signs 
of  pleural  effusion  occur  in  a  great  many  instances  of  mediastinal  growth, 
and  if  in  any  doubt  the  aspirator  needle  should  be  used. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal  tumor  from  aneurism  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely diflScult.  An  interesting  case  reported  and  figured  by  Sokolosski, 
in  Bd.  19  of  the  Deutsches  Archiv  fur  klinische  Medicin,  in  which 
Oppolzer  diagnosed  aneurism  and  Skoda  mediastinal  tumor,  illustrates 
how  in  some  instances  the  most  skilful  of  observers  may  be  unable  to 
agree.  Scarcely  a  sign  is  found  in  aneurism  which  may  not  be  duplicated 
in  mediastinal  tumor.  This  is  not  strange,  since  the  symptoms  in  both 
are  largely  due  to  pressure.  The  time  element  is  important  If  a  case 
has  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  months  the  disease  is  probably 
aneurism.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  In  the  case  of  com- 
pression of  the  vena  cava  mentioned  above,  the  disease  has  lasted  for  more 
than  two  years  and  the  patient  has  improved  so  markedly  under  the  use 
of  arsenic  that  had  he  no  other  l}Tnphatic  enlargements  the  diagnosis 
might  be  uncertain.  By  far  the  most  valuable  sign  of  aneurism  is  the 
diastolic  shock  so  often  to  be  felt,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be  heard, 
over  the  sac.  This  is  rarely,  if  ever,  present  in  mediastinal  growths,  even 
when  they  perforate  the  sternum  and  have  communicated  pulsation.  An- 
other point  of  importance  is  that  in  a  tumor,  advancing  from  the  medias- 
tinum, eroding  the  sternum  and  appearing  externally,  if  aneurismal,  has 
forcible,  heaving,  and  distinctly  expansile  pulsations.  The  radiating  pain 
in  the  back  and  arms  and  neck  is  rather  in  favor  of  aneurism,  as  is  also 
a  beneficial  influence  on  it  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

The  frequency  of  pleural  effusion  in  connection  with  mediastinal 
tumor  is  to  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  It  may  give  curiously  complex 
characters  to  the  physical  signs — characters  which  are  profoundly  modi- 
fied after  aspiration  of  the  liquid. 

(4)  Abscess  of  the  Mediastinum. — Hare  collected  115  cases  of  medi- 
astinal abscess,  in  77  of  which  there  were  details  sufficient  to  permit  the 
analysis.    Of  these  cases  the  great  majority  occurred  in  males.    Forty-four 
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were  instances  of  acute  abscess.  The  anterior  mediastinum  is  most  com- 
monly the  seat  of  tlie  suppuration.  The  cases  are  most  frequently  associated 
with  trauma.  Some  have  followed  erysipelas  or  occurred  in  association 
with  eruptive  fevers.  Many  cases,  particularly  the  chronic  abscesses,  are 
of  tuberculous  origin.  Of  symptoms^  pain  behind  the  sternum  is  the  most 
common.  It  may  be  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  in  the  acute  cases  is 
associated  with  fever,  sometimes  with  chills  and  sweats.  If  the  abscess  is 
large  there  may  be  dyspncjoa.  The  pus  may  burrow  into  the  abdomen, 
l)erf orate  through  an  intercostal  space,  or  it  may  erode  the  sternum.  In- 
stances are  on  record  in  which  the  abscess  has  discharged  into  the  trachea 
or  oesophagus.  In  many  cases,  particularly  of  chronic  abscess,  the  pus 
becomes  inspissated  and  produces  no  ill  effect.  The  physical  signs  may 
be  very  indefinite.  A  pulsating  and  fluctuating  tumor  may  appear  at  the 
border  of  the  sternum  or  at  the  sternal  notch.  The  absence  of  bruits  of 
the  diastolic  sho(*k,  aTid  of  the  expansile  pulsation  usually  enables  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  to  be  made.  When  in  doubt  a  fine  hypodermic  needle 
may  be  inserted. 

(5)  Miscellaneous  Affections. — In  Hare's  monograph  there  were  7  in- 
stances of  fibroma,  11  cases  of  dermoid  cysts,  8  cases  of  hydatid  cysts,  and 
cases  of  lipoma  and  gummata. 

The  thymus  gland  may  be  enlarged  and  produce  the  physical  signs  of 
mediastinal  tumor.  In  children  there  are  instances  of  spasm  of  the  glottis, 
which  is  believed  by  some  to  depend  upon  enlargement  of  the  thymus. 
Jacobi,*  in  his  monograph,  says  that  some  instances  of  sudden  death  and 
also  so-called  thymic  asthma  may  occasionally  be  referred  to  this  cause. 
Malignant  tumors  of  the  thymus  may  attain  considerable  size  and  produce 
signs  of  tumor.  In  rare  cases  mediastinal  growths  develop  from  the  thy- 
roid gland.  These  may  be  substernal  in  position  and  directly  connected 
with  the  gland.  Kretschy  has  reported  a  siircoma  of  the  thyroid  four  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  length,  which  forms  a  mediastinal  tumor  passing 
to  the  level  of  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  I  have  reported  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar instimce,  which  developed  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  and  formed 
an  elongated  mass  which  passed  down  l)eside  the  trachea  to  the  bifurcation. 

(G)  Emphysema  of  the  Mediastinum. — Air  in  the  cellular  tissues  of 
the  mediastinum  is  met  with  in  cases  of  trauma  and  occasionally  in  fatc^ 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  in  whooping-cough.  Champneys  has  called  atte- 
tion  to  its  frequency  in  tracheotomy,  in  which  he  says  the  conditio 
favoring  the  production  are  division  of  the  deep  fascia,  obstruction  to  ^>  ^^* 
air-passages,  and  inspiratory  efforts.  The  deep  fascia,  he  says,  should  ^^^A*^ 
be  raised  from  the  trachea.  It  is  often  associated  with  pneumotho^-^^^^ot 
'Hie  condition  seems  by  no  means  uncommon.    Angel  Money  fouiw^ ^*^x. 

'0  d  38  cases  of  tracheotomy,  and  in  two  of  these  pneumothorax^       ^  ^^ 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  CEROULATOET  SYSTEM. 


L  DISEASES  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

I.  PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis  is  the  result  of  infective  processes,  primary  or  secondary, 
or  arises  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  contiguoas  organs. 

Etiology. — Primary^  so-called  idiopathic,  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane is  rare ;  but  cases  are  met  with,  most  commonly  in  children,  in 
which  there  is  no  evidence  of  rheumatism  or  other  conditions  with  which 
the  disease  is  usually  associated. 

Pericarditis  from  injury  usually  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon 
in  connection  with  the  primary  wound.  Interesting  cases  are  those  in 
which  the  traumatism  is  from  within,  due  to  the  passage  of  some  foreign 
body— ^uch  as  a  needle,  a  pin,  or  a  bone— through  the  oesophagus  into  the 
pericardium. 

As  a  secondary  process  pericarditis  is  met  with  in  the  following  affec- 
tions :  (a)  A  majority  of  the  cases  occur  in  connection  with  rheumatism. 
The  percentage  given  by  different  authors  ranges  from  thirty  to  seventy. 
The  articular  trouble  may  be  slight  or,  indeed,  the  disease  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  acute  tonsillitis  of  rheumatic  subjects.  Cases  are  recorded  in 
which  the  pericarditis  has  preceded  the  articular  disease,  (h)  Septic 
processes  rank  next  to  rheumatism.  In  the  acute  necrosis  of  bone  and 
puerperal  fever  it  is  not  uncommon,  (c)  Tuberculosis,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease may  be  primary  or  part  of  a  general  involvement  of  the  serous  sacs 
or  associated  with  extensive  pulmonary  disease,  {d)  Eruptive  fevers.  In 
children,  the  disease  is  not  infrequent  after  scarlatina.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  in  measles,  small -pox,  or  typhoid  fever.  In  other  infective  diseases, 
such  as  diphtheria  and  pneumonia,  it  is  rare,  (e)  Dyscrasias.  Certain 
altered  conditions  of  the  system  seem  to  render  the  pericardium  more 
susceptible  to  inflammation.  Of  these  gout  takes  the  first  place.  In 
chronic  Bright's  disease  pericarditis  is  by  no  means  rare.  The  pericar- 
dite  hrightique  of  the  French  forms  one  of  the  most  important  groups 
of  the  disease  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age,  most  frequently  accom- 
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paojring  the  chronic  interstitial  form.    Pericarditis  has  been  met  vith  who 
in  wranrv  and  diabetes. 

FericarditiJf  by  ezferufion  of  disease  from  contignons  organi.  In  pleoio^ 
pneumonia  it  forms  one  of  the  moift  serious  complications^  and  vas  pres> 
ent  in  5  cases  in  100  post-mortems  in  this  disease  vhich  I  made  at  the 
Montreal  Genenil  II^j«pitaL  It  is  mr>st  often  met  with  in  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  children  and  of  alcoholics.  The  association  vith  simple 
pleuriic}'  is  much  lens  common.  In  nlceratire  endocarditis,  pomlent  mjo- 
carditis,  and  in  anen^ii^m  of  the  aorta  pericarditis  is  occasi<maIlj  found. 
It  may  ab^o  result  from  extenifion  of  disease  from  the  bronchial  glands, 
the  ribs,  sternum,  vertebrae,  and  even  from  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Pericarditiii  rxrcnrs  at  all  ages.  Cases  are  reported  in  the  fcetoa.  In 
the  new-lxim  it  may  result  from  septic  infection  through  the  naveL 
Throughout  childhocxl  the  incidence  of  rheumatism  and  scarlet  ferei 
makes  it  a  fre^juent  affection,  whereas  late  in  life  it  is  most  often 
ciated  with  Hright's  disease  and  gout.  Males  are  somewhat  more 
quently  attacked  than  females.  Climatic  and  seasonal  influences  hav^ 
been  mentioned  by  some  writers.  The  so-called  epidemics  of  pericar- 
ditis liave  lxM;n  outbreaks  of  pneumonia  with  this  as  a  freqnent  compli^ .  ^  ^-] 

cation. 

Anatomically  as  well  as  clinically  the  disease  may  be  considered  undei^^  ^^^^  j^ 
the  following  diviHions: 

1.  Acute,  plaint ic,  or  dry  pericarditis. 

2.  Pericanliti.H  with  effusion — sero-fibrinous,  haemorrhagic,  or  puruleni 

3.  Chronic  a^lhesive  jKfricanlitis  (adherent  pericardium). 


Acute  Plastic  Pericarditis. — This,  the  most  common  form, 
usually  as  a  w<'<m(\iiry  jinx^cHH,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  small  amounr 
of  fluid  exudation,  which  d^K'S  not,  as  in  the  next  variety,  give  specia.' 
charact<;r8  to  the  diHeasc.     It  is  a  benign  form  and  rarely,  if  ever,  of  itselr 
proven*  fatal. 

Anatomically  it  may  be  partial  or  general.  In  the  mildest  grades  th^  .srd^Eh< 
serous  membrane  looks  luHtreless  and  roughened.  This  is  due  to  th^-  .f~^^Eh< 
presence  of  a  thin  fibrinous  Kheoting,  which  can  be  lifted  with  the  knifei^^'^^tfe 
sliowing  flic  mombnine  InMieath  to  be  injected  or  in  places  eccbymoticsi^ .^^z-ic 
As  the  fibrinouH  Hhceting  increases  in  thickness  the  constant  movemen  m-tt  n1 
of  tlio  adja<*cnt  nurfaces  gives  to  it  sometimes  a  ridge-like,  at  others  t  — ..  a 
honeycombed  apf)eanince.     AVith  more  abundant  fibrinous  exudation  th -«-:^        he 

membranes  present  an  appearance  resembling  buttered  surfaces  whicr-rnj^ ch 

have  l>een  dniwn  apart.     The  fibrin  is  in  long  shreds,  and  the  heart  prc^ 
Bonts  a  curiously  shaggy  aj)pearancc — the  so-called  hairy  heart  of  o 
writers — cor  vUlosnm, 

In  mild  grades  the  euhjacent  muscle  looks  normal;  but  in  the  moc::^^  02^ 
prolonged  and  severe  cases  there  is  myocarditis,  and  for  2  or  3  nir_^c~— mm. 
beneath  the  visceral  layer  the  muscle  presents  a  pale,  turbid  nprnnmn  ^^__         ^^^ 
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Many  of  these  acute  eases  are  tuberculous ;  covered  by  the  layers  of  lymph 
the  granulations  are  easily  overlooked  in  a  superficial  examination. 

Slight  fluid  exudation  is  invariably  present,  entangled  in  the  meshes 
of  fibrin,  but  there  may  be  very  thick  fibrinous  layers  without  much 
aerous  effusion. 

Symptoms. — The  majority  of  cases  of  simple  plastic  pericarditis, 
like  simple  endocarditis,  present  no  symptoms,  and  unless  sought  for  there 
are  no  objective  signs  indicating  its  existence.  In  the  post-mortem  room 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  it  in  cases  in  which  its  presence  has  been  un- 
suspected during  life. 

Pain  is  a  variable  symptom,  not  usually  intense,  and  in  this  form 
rarely  excited  by  pressure.  It  is  more  marked  in  the  early  stage,  and  may 
be  referred  either  to  the  praecordia  or  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage. Instances  are  recorded  of  pain  of  an  aggravated  and  most  distress- 
ing character  resembling  angina.  Fever  is  usually  present,  but  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  how  much  depends  upon  the  primary  febrile  affection, 
and  how  much  upon  the  pericarditis.  It  is  as  a  rule  not  high,  rarely 
exceeding  102*5°.     In  rheumatic  cases  hyperpyrexia  has  been  observed. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  is  negative ;  palpation  may  reveal  the  pres- 
ence of  a  distinct  fremitus  caused  by  the  rubbing  of  the  roughened  peri- 
cardial surfaces.  This  is  usually  best  marked  over  the  right  ventricle.  It 
is  not  always  to  be  felt,  even  when  the  friction  sound  on  auscultation  is 
loud  and  clear.  Auscultation :  The  friction  sound,  due  to  the  movement 
of  the  pericardial  surfaces  upon  each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  physical  signs.  It  is  double,  corresponding  to  the  systole  and  diastole ; 
but  the  synchronism  with  the  heart-sounds  is  not  accurate,  and  the  to-and- 
f ro  murmur  usually  outlasts  the  time  occupied  by  the  first  and  second 
sound.  In  rare  instances  the  friction  is  single ;  more  frequently  it  ap- 
jiears  to  be  triple  in  character — a  sort  of  canter  rhythm.  The  sounds  have 
a  peculiar  rubbing,  grating  quality,  characteristic  when  once  recognized, 
and  rarely  simulated  by  endocardial  murmurs.  Sometimes  instead  of 
grating  there  is  a  creaking  quality—the  bruit  de  cuir  7ieuf—the  new- 
leather  murmur  of  the  French.  The  pericardial  friction  appears  super- 
ficial, very  close  to  the  ear,  and  is  usually  intensified  by  pressure  with  the 
stethoscope.  It  is  best  heard  over  the  right  ventricle,  the  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  most  closely  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  chest— that  is,  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  interspaces  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  sternum.  There 
are  instances  in  which  the  friction  is  most  marked  at  the  base  over  the 
aorta  and  at  the  superior  reflection  of  the  pericardium.  Occasionally  it 
is  best  heard  at  the  apex.  It  may  be  limited  and  heard  over  a  very  narrow 
area,  or  it  may  be  transmitted  up  and  down  the  sternum.  There  are, 
however,  no  definite  lines  of  transmission  as  in  the  endocardial  murmur. 
An  important  point  is  the  variability  of  sounds,  both  in  position  and 
quality ;  they  may  be  heard  at  one  visit  and  not  at  another.  The  maxi- 
mum of  intensity  will  be  found  to  vary  with  position. 
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DiagTiOSiB. — ^There  is  rarely  any  diflSculiy  in  determining  the  pres- 
c-Lce  of  a  dry  jjericarditis,  for  the  friction  soands  are  distinctive.  The 
double  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  may  simulate  closely  the  to-m-i- 
fro  i»eri<::ardial  rub.  I  recall  one  instance  at  least  in  which  this  mistake 
was  ma^le.  The  constant  character  of  the  aortic  mnrmur,  the  directifc 
of  transmission,  the  phenomena  in  the  arteries,  and  the  associated  coEoi- 
tions  of  the  disease  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  error. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  pericarditis  was  mistaken  for 
endocarditis,  though  writers  refer  to  such,  and  give  the  differential  diag- 
nosis in  the  two  affections.  The  only  possible  mistake  conld  be  m^e  in 
those  rare  instances  of  single  soft,  systolic,  pericardial  friction. 

Pleuro-pericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  with 
endo-pericarditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  pleuro-pneumonia.     It  is  fre- 
quent, too,  in  phthisis.    It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  heiTu 
and  is  much  affected  by  the  respiratory  movement    Holding  the  breath 
or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it    The  rhythm  is  not  the  sim- 
ple to-and-fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  saper- 
addiid,  usually  intensifying  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  lesgening 
it  on  inspiration.     In  phthisis  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  fric- 
tion, a  loud  systolic  click  is  heard,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  laver 
of  lung  and  the  expulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening  fciccs 
or  from  a  bronchus. 

Course  and  Terviination, — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kills, 
but  it  occurs  so  often  in  connection  with  serious  affections  that  we  have 
frequent  opportunities  to  see  all  stages  of  its  progress^  In  the  majority 
of  oases  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  lamina  zraduailj 
])eeonie  converted  into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  peri-.^arciil  leaves 
firmlv  tofrether.  In  other  instances  the  inflammation  pnr'sn^ssesw  -arith  in- 
crease  of  tlie  exudation,  and  the  condition  is  changed  fr»jm  a  "-iry"  to  s 
**  moist ''  pericarditis,  or  the  pericarditis  with  effusion.  • 

In  a  few  instances— probably  always  tuberculous — the  sinile  rlisr:: 
]HTiearditis  Iveomes  clironic,  and  great  thickening  of  l:-:-±  vii-.-ier^il  in: 
parietal  lavers  is  irra<luallv  induced. 

Pericarditis  with  Effusion.— Though  cc-mmonly  a -i::^::  5e:~r:i:^  .:f 
the  dry  or  j>lastio  pericarditis,  of  which  it  is  s-^metimes  sr*:-if-  is  :--r  sr-:- 
i''ul  stace,  t!ii>  form  presents  spt-oial  features  and  deserre?  Srraritc-  ■:-- "- 
sivior:i:i«.n.  I:  is  fniii'l  most  frequent -y  in  ass«x-iat:o!i  ▼::!  j»:i:e  r-^Tzii- 
!is:r.,  Tl:^erov4^•-i^.  ai.d  septiearuiia,  ar.-l  s^:s  in  -snallj  w::^  ^-r  syziTt-ns 
.i>,ne  lUs.  rir^'^l,  r.ameiy,  pnvoor«.iia!  r;-.:r..  w::h  s'iz*::  f-rTrr  :{:  ^  -iisTi-:: 
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bcrculous.  The  effusion  may  be  sero-fibrinbuB,  hsemorrhagic,  or  parulent 
The  amoant  varies  from  200  or  300  c.  c.  to  2  litres.  In  the  cases  of  sero- 
fibrinous exudation  the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick, 
creamy  fibrin,  which  may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present 
long,  villous  extensions.  The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  millimetres  in 
thickness  and  may  form  a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  hsemorrhagic 
exudation  is  usually  associated  with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  peri- 
carditis, or  with  the  disease  in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant, 
but  both  surfaces  are  injected  and  often  show  numerous  haemorrhages. 
Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph  are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of 
the  sac.  In  the  purulent  effusion  the  fluid  has  a  creamy  consistency,  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  effusion  is  really  sero-puru- 
lent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  containing  flocculi  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface. 
Sometimes  there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The 
heart  muscle  in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  section,  the  tissue,  for  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  millimetres, 
is  pale  and  turbid,  and  shows  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  En- 
docarditis coexists  frequently,  but  rarely  results  from  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may 
be  so  insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is 
aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and 
stabbing  or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region. 
It  is  more  frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.  Pressure 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it  Dyspnoea  is  a 
common  and  important  symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
other,  excites  suspicion  of  grave  disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination 
of  heart  and  lungs.  The  patient  is  restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as 
the  effusion  increases,  sits  up  in  bed.  Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  in 
many  cases  a  peculiarly  dusky,  anxious  countenance.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
small,  sometimes  regular,  and  may  present  the  characters  known  as  pulsus 
paradoxus^  in  which  during  each  inspiration  the  pulse-beat  becomes  very 
weak  or  is  lost.  These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  direct 
mechanical  effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  which  embarrasses 
the  heart's  action.  Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the  veins  of 
the  neck,  dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative 
cough  from  compression  of  the  trachea.  Aphonia  is  not  uncommon,  due 
to  compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  it  winds  round 
the  aorta.  Another  important  pressure  effect  is  exercised  upon  the  left 
lung.  In  massive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  such  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  that  the  condition  has  fre- 
quently been  mistaken  for  pleurisy.    Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left 
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Important  accessory  signs  in  largo  effusion  are  due  to  pressure  on  the 
left  lung.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside 
and  in  some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region, 
in  and  just  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion 
note,  usually  a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
may  change  materially  this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  aus- 
cultation there  is  either  feeble  or  tubiilar  breathing. 

Course. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
takes  place.  In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  has 
been  detected,  the  practitioner  should  immediately  outline  with  care — 
using  the  aniline  pencil  or  nitrate  of  silver — the  upper  and  left  limits  of 
cardiac  dulness,  since  he  will  in  this  way  have  certain  positive  guides  in 
determining  the  rate  and  grade  of  the  effusion.  In  many  instances  the 
exudation  is  slight  in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  gradually  subsides.  In  other  instances  the  accumulation 
is  more  gradual  and  progressive,  increasing  for  several  weeks.  To  such 
cases  the  term  chronic  has  been  applied.  The  rapidity  with  which  a  sero- 
fibrinous effusion  may  be  absorbed  is  surprising.  The  possibility  of  the 
absorption  of  purulent  exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the  peri- 
cardium contains  semi-solid  grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification. 
With  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  if  moderate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule, 
with  inevitable  union,  however,  of  the  pericardial  layers.  In  some  of  the 
septic  cases  there  is  a  rapid  formation  of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow 
in  three  or  four  days.  More  commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large 
effusion,  it  is  not  until  the  second  or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  grad- 
ual asthenia. 

Prognosis. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and 
a  large  majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effu- 
sions are,  of  course,  more  dangerous ;  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal, 
and  recovery  is  rare  in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnosis. — Probably  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  the  practitioner.  Post-mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericarditis 
is  not  recognized,  or  goes  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attract- 
ing notice.  In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the 
attention  directed  daily  to  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases 
to  diagnose ;  but  when  one  is  called  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds 
perhaps  an  increased  area  of  precordial  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to 
determine  with  certainty  whether  or  not  effusion  is  present. 

The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  distinguishing  between  dilatation  of  the 
lieart  and  pericardial  effusion.  Although  the  differential  signs  are  simple 
enough  on  paper,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in 
stout  persons,  to  say  which  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which 
deserve  attention  are : 

(a)  The  character  of  impulse,  which  in  dilatation,  particularly  in  thin- 
chested  people,  is  commonly  visible  and  wavy. 

fift 
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Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficnlty  in  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  a  dry  fieric^arditis,  for  the  friction  sounds  are  distinctiTe.     The^ 
double  murmur  of  aortic  incompetency  may  simnlate  cloeelj  the  to-and^ 
fro  perioanlial  rub.     I  recall  one  instance  at  least  in  which  this  mistak 
was  made.     The  constant  character  of  the  aortic  mnrmoTy  the  directio; 
of  transmissi«in,  the  phenomena  in  the  arteries,  and  the  associated  condi 
tions  of  the  disease  should  be  sufficient  to  prevent  this  error. 

I  have  never  known  an  instance  in  which  pericarditis  vas  mistaken  fo 
endocarditis,  though  writers  refer  to  such,  and  give  the  differential  diag 
nosis  in  the  two  affections.     The  only  possible  mistake  conld  be  made  i 
those  rare  instances  of  single  soft,  systolic,  pericardial  friction. 

Pleuro-{)ericardial  friction  is  very  common,  and  may  be  associated  wi 
endo-pericarditis,  particularly  in  cases  of  plenro-pnenmonia.     It  is 
quent,  too,  in  phthisis.     It  is  best  heard  over  the  left  border  of  the  hesrt^ 
and  is  much  affecteil  by  the  respiratory  movement     Holding  the 


or  taking  a  deep  inspiration  may  annihilate  it.    The  rhythm  is  not  the  sim — 
pie  to-and-fro  diastolic  and  systolic,  but  the  respiratory  rhythm  is  super — 
a'ldi'fl,  usually  intensifying  the  murmur  during  expiration  and  leasenin 
it  on  inspiration.     In  phthisi;^  there  are  instances  in  which,  with  the  fric 
tion,  a  loud  systolic  click  is  heanl,  due  to  the  compression  of  a  thin  laye: 
of  lung  and  the  expulsion  of  a  bubble  of  air  from  a  small  softening 
or  from  a  bronchus. 

Tof/r*^  and  Tennination. — Simple  fibrinous  pericarditis  never  kill 
but  it  ^x-curs  Si  ofti.n  in  connection  with  serions  affections  that  we  hav 
frequent  oj»jM-irtunitii:'.s  to  s<:-e  all  ?tages  of  its  progress.     In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  inflammation  subsides  and  the  thin  fibrinous  lanmue  gradoaUj 
l:)ecome  coiiverti**!  into  connective  tissue,  which  unites  the  pericardial  leavi 
firmly  t4»^^f'ther.     In  oih<r  instances  the  inflammation  progresses,  with  in- 
crease of  the  exudati  in.  ai.d  the  condition  is  changed  from  a  "dry"  to 
*•  moist "  pc ri'-arditis,  or  the  }»ericanlitis  with  effusion.  • 


In  a  few  in-iUmres— ]»rribaMy  always  tnlK^rculous — the  simple  plastic 
perif^anliti*  U:'rim»->  rhroni*^,  and  great  thickening  of  both  visceral  ant 
[•arietal  layer-?  is  irradually  induced. 

Pericarditis  with  Effnsion. — Though  commonly  a  direct  seqnence  ot 
the  dry  or  pla-tio  i-?ri'anliii%  of  which  it  is?  sometimes  spoken  as  the  sec 
ond  sta^'e,  this  fomi  j^rt-sents  ifju^ial  features  and  deserves  separate  con 
sidcration.  It  i=  f'»uiid  mo*t  fn-qut^-ntly  in  association  with  acnte  rhenma 
tism,  tuber* ■ul"-i«,  an^l  >ejitiea*mia,  and  sets  in  usually  with  the  symptom 
alxive  de?<  riU-i],  namelv,  prateordial  pain,  with  slight  fever  or  a  distinc 
chill. 

In  chiMren  the  disease  may,  like  pleurisy,  come  on  without  local  sym 
torn?,  and.  aft«r  a  w»>vk  or  twn  t.f  failing  health,  slight  fever,  shortness 
breath,  and  iiirreasins^  pallor,  the  phy?ioian  may  find,  to  his  astonishment 
signs  of  m«  '<t  extcii -i ve  perieard ial  effusion.    These  latent  cases  are  often 
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borcnlous.  The  effusion  may  be  sero-fibrinous,  hsBinorrhagic,  or  purulent 
The  amount  varies  from  200  or  300  c.  c.  to  2  litres.  In  the  cafies  of  sero- 
fibrinous exudation  the  pericardial  membranes  are  covered  with  thick, 
creamy  fibrin,  which  may  be  in  ridges  or  honeycombed,  or  may  present 
long,  villous  extensions.  The  parietal  layer  may  be  several  millimetres  in 
thickness  and  may  form  a  firm,  leathery  membrane.  The  hsemorrhagic 
exudation  is  usually  associated  with  tuberculous,  or  with  cancerous  peri- 
carditis, or  with  the  disease  in  the  aged.  The  lymph  is  less  abundant, 
but  both  surfaces  are  injected  and  often  show  numerous  haemorrhages. 
Thick,  curdy  masses  of  lymph  are  usually  found  in  the  dependent  part  of 
the  sac.  In  the  purulent  effusion  the  fluid  has  a  creamy  consistency,  par- 
ticularly in  tuberculosis.  In  many  cases  the  effusion  is  really  sero-puru- 
lent,  a  thin,  turbid  exudation  containing  flocculi  of  fibrin. 

The  pericardial  layers  are  greatly  thickened  and  covered  with  fibrin. 
When  the  fluid  is  pus,  they  present  a  grayish,  rough,  granular  surface. 
Sometimes  there  are  distinct  erosions  on  the  visceral  membrane.  The 
heart  muscle  in  these  cases  becomes  involved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
and  on  section,  the  tissue,  for  a  distance  of  from  two  to  three  millimetres, 
is  pale  and  turbid,  and  shows  evidence  of  fatty  and  granular  change.  En- 
docarditis coexists  frequently,  but  rarely  results  from  the  extension  of  the 
inflammation  through  the  wall  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — Even  with  copious  effusion  the  onset  and  course  may 
be  so  insidious  that  no  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  is 
aroused. 

As  in  the  simple  pericarditis,  pain  may  be  present,  either  sharp  and 

stabbing  or  as  a  sense  of  distress  and  discomfort  in  the  cardiac  region. 

It  is  more  frequent  with  effusion  than  in  the  plastic  form.     Pressure 

at  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  usually  aggravates  it.    Dyspnoea  is  a 

common  and  important  symptom,  one  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 

other,  excites  suspicion  of  grave  disorder  and  leads  to  careful  examination 

of  heart  and  lungs.    The  patient  is  restless,  lies  upon  the  left  side  or,  as 

the  effusion  increases,  sits  up  in  bed.    Associated  with  the  dyspnoea  is  in 

many  cases  a  peculiarly  dusky,  anxious  countenance.    The  pulse  is  rapid, 

small,  sometimes  regular,  and  may  present  the  characters  known  ss  pulsus 

j)aradoxus^  in  which  during  each  inspiration  the  pulse-beat  becomes  very 

'^reak  or  is  lost.    These  symptoms  are  due,  in  great  part,  to  the  direct 

mechanical  effect  of  the  fluid  within  the  pericardium  which  embarrasses 

iihe  heart's  action.     Other  pressure  effects  are  distention  of  the  veins  of 

"the  neck,  dysphagia,  which  may  be  a  marked  symptom,  and  irritative 

<3ongh  from  compression  of  the  trachea.    Aphonia  is  not  uncommon,  due 

\jo  compression  or  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  as  it  winds  round 

"the  aorta.    Another  important  pressure  effect  is  exercised  upon  the  left 

long.    In  massive  effusion  the  pericardial  sac  occupies  such  a  large  por- 

'tbion  of  the  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  side  that  the  condition  has  fre- 

<jaently  been  mistaken  for  pleurisy.    Even  in  moderate  grades  the  left 
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lung  is  somewhat  compressed.    This  is  an  additional  element  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  dy8i)ncDa. 

G  relit  restlessness,  insomnia,  and  in  the  later  stages  low  delirium  and 
coma  are  symptoms  in  the  more  severe  cases.  Delirium  and  marked  cere- 
brul  symptoms  are  associated  with  the  hyperpyrexia  of  rheumatic  cases, 
but  apart  from  the  ordinary  delirium  there  may  be  poculiar  mental  gymp- 
toms.  The  patient  may  become  mehuicholic  and  show  suicidal  tendcnciesL 
In  other  cases  the  condition  resembles  closely  delirium  tremens.  Sibson, 
who  has  H|)ecially  described  this  condition,  states  that  the  majority  of  snch 
cases  recover.  Chorea  may  also  occur,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Bright 
Epilepsy  is  a  rare  complication  wliich  has  occurred,  as  in  pleurisy,  during 
paracentesis. 

Physioal  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  prsecordia  bulges  and 
with  c()})iuus  exudation  tlie  antero-lateral  region  of  the  left  chest  becomes 
enlarged.    The  intercostal  spaces  are  prominent  and  there  may  be  marked 
aMleina  of  the  wall.     Perforation  externally  through  a  space  is  very  rare- 
Owing  to  tlie  compression  of  the  lung,  the  expansion  of  the  left  side  is 
greatly  diminished.     The  diaphragm  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver  may  b^ 
pushed  down  and  may  produce  a  distinct  prominence  in  the  epigastra-^ 
region. 

Palpation. — A  gradual  diminution  and  final  obliteration  of  the  cardia  — ^ 
shock  is  a  striking  feature  in  progressive  eilusion.  The  apex  beat  is  ofte^^ 
rjiised  an  interspace  and  dialo(;ate<l  outward.  Alteration  in  the  positioi^^ 
of  the  impulse  Kimultaneously  with  the  ]>osition  of  the  patient,  a  sij 
upon  wliich  Oppolzer  laid  great  stress,  cannot  often  be  determined,  as  the 
beat  may,  and  usually  does,  disjippear  entirely.  The  pericardial  friction 
may  lessen  with  the  effusion,  though  it  often  persists  at  tlie  base  when 
no  longer  piilpable  over  the  right  ventricle,  or  may  be  felt  in  the  erect 
and  not  in  the  recumbent  posture.  Fluctuation  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be 
detected. 

Percunsion  gives  most  imjmrtant  indications.  The  gradual  distention 
of  the  peri(?ardial  wic  pushes  aside  the  margins  of  tlie  lungs  so  that  a  large 
area  oom(\s  in  contact  with  the  chest  wall  and  gives  a  greatly  increoscnl 
percussion  dulness.  The  form  of  this  dulness  is  irregularly  ]K'ar-shaped ; 
the  has(»  or  broad  surface  direcjted  downward  and  the  stem  or  a])ex  directed 
upward  toward  the  manubrium. 

AuscuUatinn. — The  friction  sound  heard  in  the  early  stjiges  may  dis- 
appear wh(*n  the  effusion  is  coi)ious,  hut  often  persists  at  the  base  or  at 
the  limited  area  of  the  ap(*x.  It  may  be  audible  in  the  erect  and  not  in 
the  recumbent  i)osture.  With  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  the  friction 
returns.  One  of  the  most  importiint  signs  is  the  gradual  weakening  of  the 
heart-sounds,  which  with  the  increase  in  the  effusion  mav  become  so 
muffled  and  indistinct  as  to  })e  scan.'cly  audible.  The  heart's  action  is 
usually  increased  and  the  rhythm  disturbed.  Occasionally  a  systolic  endo- 
cardial murmur  is  heard. 
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Important  accessory  signs  in  large  effusion  are  dae  to  pressure  on  the 
left  lung.  The  antero-lateral  margin  of  the  lower  lobe  is  pushed  aside 
and  in  some  instances  compressed,  so  that  percussion  in  the  axillary  region, 
in  and  just  below  the  transverse  nipple  line,  gives  a  modified  percussion 
note,  usually  a  flat  tympany.  Variations  in  the  position  of  the  patient 
may  change  materially  this  modified  percussion  area,  over  which  on  aus- 
cultation there  is  either  feeble  or  tubiilar  breathing. 

Course. — Cases  vary  extremely  in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion 
takes  place.    In  every  instance,  when  a  pericardial  friction  murmur  has 
been  detected,  the  practitioner  should  immediately  outline  with  care — 
using  the  aniline  pencil  or  nitrate  of  silver — the  upper  and  left  limits  of 
cardiac  dulness,  since  he  will  in  this  way  have  certain  positive  guides  in 
determining  the  rate  and  grade  of  the  effusion.     In  many  instances  the 
exudation  is  slight  in  amount,  reaches  a  maximum  within  forty-eight 
hours,  and  then  gradually  subsides.     In  other  instances  the  accumulation 
is  more  gradual  and  progressive,  increasing  for  several  weeks.    To  such 
cases  the  term  chronic  has  been  applied.     The  rapidity  with  which  a  sero- 
fibrinous effusion  may  be  absorbed  is  surprising.     The  possibility  of  the 
absorption  of  purulent  exudate  is  shown  by  the  cases  in  which  the  peri- 
cardium contains  semi-solid  grayish  masses  in  all  stages  of  calcification. 
With  sero-fibrinous  effusion,  if  moderate  in  amount,  recovery  is  the  rule, 
with  inevitable  union,  however,  of  the  pericardial  layers.     In  some  of  the 
septic  cases  there  is  a  rapid  formation  of  pus  and  a  fatal  result  may  follow 
in  three  or  four  days.    More  commonly,  when  death  occurs  with  large 
effusion,  it  is  not  until  the  second  or  third  week  and  takes  place  by  grad- 
ual asthenia. 

Prognosis. — In  the  sero-fibrinous  effusions  the  outlook  is  good,  and 
a  large  majority  of  all  the  rheumatic  cases  recover.  The  purulent  effu- 
sions are,  of  course,  more  dangerous ;  the  septic  cases  are  usually  fatal, 
and  recovery  is  rare  in  the  slow,  insidious  tuberculous  forms. 

Diagnosis. — Probably  no  serious  disease  is  so  frequently  overlooked 
by  the  practitioner.    Post-mortem  experience  shows  how  often  pericarditis 
is  not  recognized,  or  goes  on  to  resolution  and  adhesion  without  attract- 
ing notice.    In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  watched  from  the  outset,  with  the 
attention  directed  daily  to  the  heart,  it  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  diseases 
to  diagnose;  but  when  one  is  called  to  a  case  for  the  first  time  and  finds 
l>erhaps  an  increased  area  of  precordial  dulness,  it  is  often  very  hard  to 
cietermine  with  certainty  whether  or  not  effusion  is  present. 

The  difficulty  usually  lies  in  distinguishing  between  dilatation  of  the 
lieart  and  pericardial  effusion.  Although  the  differential  signs  are  simple 
Enough  on  paper,  it  is  notoriously  difficult  in  certain  cases,  particularly  in 
^tout  persons,  to  say  which  of  the  conditions  exists.  The  points  which 
cleserve  attention  are : 

(a)  The  character  of  impulse,  which  in  dilatation,  particularly  in  thin- 
chested  people,  is  commonly  visible  and  wavy. 
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■y}'   Tbf  ^^-»:£  of  ;}>e  cardiac  §oaDds  if  more  diitiiiiedT  palpaUe  in 

;  The  atva  of  c:il3es?  in  diIft£i:ion  nrE^j  hjs  xbtt  trimgmlar  £^?rB ; 
S'.-i:  £.•:«  ::«  rx.itv;  ii:  .'a2tct^  ^f  miizml  ss^eQ^As.  mcfa  so  fai^  a»u4^  thr  keft 
fft^irri*!  =:jkrrir.  ^r  5»:*  I/w  iz  :be  tfih  a2>i  KKh  icKTfpaes  vir.ira/  riniie 
'tr  p*/.'r,*Adt]<  \f'xp%\^,    \zL  "z^vftT  limii  of  d'^^Iz^ts  £lufiz3&^  viui  c2kr  p«j^- 

\£'   In  oil***::.::  :he  h'rtir:-f»>-::r-d*  are  clearer,  ofim  ifearp.  TilTiKLftr. 
vTT  fjt*^  i=.  jhAz^ik'Vrr:  vbrrvde  Ll  rS^aoa  tbe  icuadi  are  daoaci  and 


-f'  lI&r«;^lT  in  cilAS&;2*.-=.  i^  ;r>r  ci.fCc::^:^  sd&nect  ibo  compreai  the 
ixrj:  iT.  i  5  r^.c-  :*c  ^it  : jmitiuLiri:  za>»  ri.  :i:T  axiZarr  re^ofi. 

fttrv:finii\^  i*  :«ertAi*f  lire  :»rrs:  v»-nL3i*r.:  c-c  "ife  diS:iil3i»  vkiieii  ccrcahi 
r»l  -sf-^s-.c-      v^  m.rv   'izAL.   <:zk  co.AS'ic  •if?  p«r>:aniisBi  isa$   been 

b«  :»:»:ci  t  C'-^tC  fr  r:  Lit  :..  •itT  -ih-irv  L*  rareiT  s:if;a  -r'N^^rgltr:  bet  i^ 
w  i:f-f«c:  ▼::•:-  s  ■;*Ji-^  rp»rs*:i:i*  i  !Arz»r  ar«»  ;'  rilztrtK  in  «k  ac.5rn>- 
ja^ril  :»:•£•...,-  -f  "iltr:  Irf^  :L»r?fr^  4^i  'iiT^v  i?  2*>  ;»>*Efi-fr»/  pef>7ai?iial 
frT'.-i  -  71:"^"^.     Mu:"  .f  lot  .:k-^  iii"-:  ':•:•: 2.  r:^"'irt»i  le  -e&actsiLAacii 

rji?»;s  :h-r  -t.-'-xt;-  t     *  ".-^.-.il'j  r*:'" -f:  ••'-::•.  c*:   iz.  «*-c&:  *n.'i  mbermL'Xii 

Twatraeat.— T-:  ^ht:--':  r.-.-ul-i  "lii--:  i/.^.lxv  cii«.  EffttaHj  an*i 
:i::;>  '.'7-'.  ••a:,  r.-:.:   l?  i/ •i.':-?     ■•   L^.':i.':.f.  i7^  :f  I'^i'tcfTi  iTsIiTT.     L*>:al 

rC  Til  ro.bksifLf  -ja  ':fi»fLr  AjoiiinftOfyO.    If  site  picienr^s 
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strengih  is  good,  a  purge  every  other  morning  may  be  given.  The  diet 
should  be  light,  dry,  and  nutritious.  In  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  strong 
and  the  constitutional  disturbance  not  great,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
of  service,  and  the  action  of  the  kidneys  may  be  promoted  by  the  infusion 
of  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potash. 

When  the  effusion  is  large,  as  soon  as  signs  of  serious  impairment  of 
the  heart  occur,  as  indicated  by  dyspncea,  small  rapid  pulse,  dusky,  anxious 
countenance,  surgical  measures  should  be  resorted  to,  and  paracentesis,  or 
incision  of  the  pericardium,  at  once  be  performed.  With  the  sero-fibrin- 
ous  exudate,  such  as  commonly  occurs  after  rheumatism,  aspiration  is 
sufficient ;  but  when  the  exudate  is  purulent  the  pericardium  should  be 
freely  incised  and  freely  drained.  The  puncture  may  be  made  in  the 
fourth  interspace,  either  at  the  left  sternal  margin  or  2*5  cm.  (an  inch) 
from  it.  If  made  in  the  fifth  interspace  it  is  well  to  puncture  an  inch 
and  a  half  from  the  left  sternal  margin.  In  large  effusions  the  pericar- 
dium can  also  be  readily  reached  without  danger  by  thrusting  the  needle 
upward  and  backward  close  to  the  costal  margin  in  the  left  costo-xiphoid 
angle.  The  results  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  have  so  far  not 
been  satisfactory.  With  an  earlier  operation  in  many  instances  and  a 
more  radical  one  in  others — a  free  incision  and  not  aspiration  when  the 
fluid  is  purulent — the  percentage  of  recoveries  will  be  greatly  increased. 

Chronie  Adhesive  Pericarditis  {Adherent  Pericardium),— This  con- 
dition follows  acute  pericarditis,  and  may  be  partial  or  universal.  It  is 
not  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  limited  synechia  over  the  right  ven- 
tricle. In  the  mildest  grades  of  complete  adhesion  the  amount  of  con- 
nective tissue  between  the  membranes  is  slight,  and  there  is  not  much 
thickening.  These  are  the  instances  which  follow  the  fibrinous  rheu- 
matic pericarditis.  The  most  extreme  thickening  of  the  membranes  is 
met  with  in  the  chronic  tuberculous  form,  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed, and  which  is  much  more  common  than  indicated  in  the  litera- 
ture. After  the  absorption  of  an  extensive  purulent  or  sero-purulent 
exudate  the  inspissated  remnants  may  undergo  calcification.  This  may 
be  in  quite  a  limited  region,  most  frequently  over  the  auricles  or  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  In  extreme  grades  the  organ  is  completely  invested 
by  a  calcareous  membrane,  which  in  places  may  be  from  1  to  1*5  cm.  in 
thickness. 

The  symptoms  of  adherent  pericardium  are  uncertain  and  indefinite. 
A  majority  of  the  cases  are  met  with  accidentally  in  the  post-mortem 
room,  and  there  may  have  been  no  indications  whatever  during  life  of 
cardiac  disturbance.  Enlargement  of  the  heart  is  an  almost  constant  ac- 
C3mpaniment  of  universal  adhesion,  and  many  of  the  cases  come  under 
observation  for  the  first  time  with  failure  of  this  hypertrophy  and  signs 
of  cardiac  insufficiency. 

The  following  are  the  important  points  in  the  diagnosis : 

(1)  Inspection, — In  children,  in  whom  the  condition  is  not  very  un- 
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common  as  a  sequence  of  rhenmatism,  the  hypertrophied  heart  canses  bulg- 
ing of  the  chest  wall.  The  area  of  cardiac  impulse  is  increased  and  may 
sometimes  be  seen  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  interspace  and  beyond  the 
nipple  lino.  The  strongest  impulse  may  be  to  the  right  of  the  apex.  The 
wavy  character  of  the  pulsation  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  interspaces 
is  not  peculiar  to  adherent  pericardium.  Not  much  stress  can  be  laid 
upon  the  fixed  position  of  the  impulse,  which  in  great  enlargement  of  the 
heart  is  not  much  influenced  either  by  posture  or  respiration.  A  more 
important  point  is  systolic  retraction  of  the  apex  region.  Whether  this 
occurs  without  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  chest  wall  is  doubtful. 
It  is  often  marked,  and  is  sometimes  best  appreciated  by  the  application 
of  the  hand  over  the  apex  region,  which  is  felt  to  be  drawn  in  at  the  mo- 
ment of  systole.  The  retraction  may  be  most  noticeable  in  the  lower 
sternal  region  or  even  at  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Following  this  there  is 
sometimes  a  rapid  rebound — the  diastolic  shock — which  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  the  most  reliable  of  all  signs  of  pericardial  adhesion.  Asso- 
ciated with  this  diastolic  rebound  is  the  so-called  FriedricVa  «i^n^-dias- 
tolic  collapse  of  the  cervical  veins. 

(2)  Percu88io7i  reveals  an  increase  in  the  area  of  cardiac  dniness,  par- 
ticularly upward  as  high  as  the  second  interspace.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  there  are  adhesions  as  well  between  the  pleura  and  pericardium — in 
ten  of  thirteen  cases  analyzed  by  Ord.  In  some  instances  the  dniness  may 
reach  as  higli  as  the  first  interspace.  A  sign  of  value  is  the  fixed  limit 
above  and  to  the  left  of  cardiac  dniness,  as  pointed  out  by  C.  J.  B.  Will- 
iams. When  the  outer  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  adherent  to  the  pleura 
this  is  a  sign  of  very  definite  value,  and  the  limit  of  dulness  varies  very 
slightly  on  deep  inspiration. 

(3)  On  auscultation  the  phenomena  vary  extremely  with  the  condition 
of  the  chambers.  Tliere  may  be  no  murmurs.  When  extreme  dilatation 
is  present  the  gallop  or  foital  rhythm  occurs.  A  loud  regurgitant  mur- 
mur is  not  uncommon  at  the  apex  region,  and  the  cases  are  frequently 
mistaken  for  mitral  insufficiency. 

(4)  The  pulsus  paradoxus  in  which  during  inspiration  the  pulse- 
wave  is  small  and  feeble,  is  sometimes  present,  but  it  is  not  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  either  simple  pericardial  adhesion  or  of  the  cicatricial  mediastino- 
pericarditis. 

Adherent  pericanlium  with  extreme  dilatation  of  the  heart  may  raise 
the  suspicion  of  jKiricarditis  with  effusion,  as  the  outline  of  dulness  in  both 
is  somewhat  alike.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  basic  dulness  is  broader  in  ad- 
hesion, and  has  not  the  pear-shaped  outline.  The  extent  and  wavy  char- 
acter of  the  impulse  is  never  so  marked  in  large  efTusions,  and  the  heart- 
sounds  are  muflSed. 
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II.  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

1.  Hydropericardinm. — Naturally  there  are  in  the  pericardial  sac  a 
few  cubic  centimetres  of  clear,  citron-colored  fluid,  which  probably  repre- 
sents a  post-mortem  transudate.  In  certain  conditions  during  life  there 
may  be  large  secretions  of  serum  forming  what  is  known  as  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium.  It  occurs  usually  in  connection  with  general  dropsy,  due 
to  kidney  or  heart  disease ;  more  commonly  the  former.  It  rarely  of  it- 
self proves  fatal,  though  when  the  efTusion  is  excessive  it  adds  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  particularly  when  the  pleural 
cavities  are  the  seat  of  similar  exudation.  There  are  rare  instances  in 
which  effusion  into  the  pericardium  occurs  after  scarlet  fever  with  few, 
if  any,  other  dropsical  symptoms.  The  physical  signs  are  those  already 
referred  to  in  connection  with  pericarditis  with  effusion.  It  is  frequently 
overlooked. 

In  rare  cases  the  serum  has  a  milky  character — chylo-pericardium. 

2.  Hffimo-pericardium. — This  condition,  by  no  means  uncommon,  is 
met  with  in  aneurism  of  tiie  first- part  of  the  aorta,  of  the  cardiac  wall,  or 
of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  in  rupture  and  wounds  of  the  heart.  Death 
usually  follows  before  there  is  time  for  the  production  of  symptoms  other 
than  those  of  rapid  heart-failure  due  to  compression.  Particularly  is  this 
the  case  in  aneurism.  In  rupture  of  the  heart  the  patient  may  live  for 
many  hours  or  even  days  with  symptoms  of  progressive  heart-failure, 
dyspnoea,  and  the  physical  signs  of  effusion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  inflammatory  exudate  of  tubercle  or  cancer 
is  often  blood-stained.  The  same  is  true  of  the  effusion  in  the  peri- 
carditis of  Bright^s  disease  and  of  old  people. 

3.  Pneumo-perieardium. — Gas  is  rarely  found  in  the  pericardial  sac, 
and  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  perforation  from  without,  as  in  the  case  of  stab 
wounds,  or  the  result  of  perforation  from   the  lungs,  oesophagus,  or 
stomach.     Possibly,  too,  it  may  result  from  the  decomposition  of  a  puru- 
lent exudate.    As  a  result  of  perforation,  acute  pericarditis  is  always  ox- 
eited,  and  the  effusion  rapidly  becomes  purulent     The  physical  signs  are 
Remarkable.    When  the  effusion  is  copious  the  fluid  and  gas  together  give 
^  movable  area  of  percussion  dulness  with  marked  tympany  in  the  region 
^f  the  gas.      On  auscultation,  remarkable  splashing,  churning,  metallic 
3)henomena  are  heard  with  friction  and  possibly  feeble,  distant  heart- 
sounds.    Death  follows  rapidly,  even  in  thirty-six  hours,  as  in  a  case  (the 
only  one  which  I  have  seen)  of  perforation  of  the  pericardium  in  cancer 
of  the  stomach.    Except  as  a  result  of  injury,  the  condition  is  not  one  for 
which  treatment  is  available.     In  a  case  of  perforation  from  without  with 
signs  of  effusion,  to  enlarge  the  wound  by  free  incision  would  be  justi- 
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II.   DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 
1.  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  is  nsaaliy  confined 
to  the  valves,  so  that  the  term  is  practically  synonymous  with  yalvnlar 
endocarditis.  It  occurs  in  two  forms — acute^  characterized  by  the  pres- 
ence of  vegetations  with  loss  of  continuity  or  of  substance  in  the  yalve 
tissues ;  chronic,  a  slow  sclerotic  change,  resulting  in  thickening,  pucker- 
ing, and  deformity. 

Acute  Endocarditis. 

This  occurs  in  rare  instances  as  a  primary,  independent  affection ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  an  accident  in  various  infective  pro- 
cesses, so  that  in  reality  the  disease  docs  not  constitute  an  etiological 
entity. 

For  convenience  of  description  we  speak  of  a  simple  or  benign,  and  a 
malignant  or  ulcerative  endocarditis,  between  which,  however,  there  is  no 
essential  anatomical  difference,  as  all  gradations  can  be  traced,  and  they 
represent  but  different  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  same  process. 

Simple  Endocarditis. — This  is  characterized  by  the  presence  on  the 
valves  or  on  the  lining  membrane  of  the  chambers  of  minute  vegetations, 
ranging  from  1  to  4  mm.  in  size,  with  an  irregular  and  fissured  surface, 
giving  to  them  a  warty  or  verrucose  appearance.  Often  these  little  cauli- 
flower-like excrescences  are  attached  by  very  narrow  pedicles.  It  is  rare 
to  see  any  swelling  or  infiltration  of  the  endocardium  in  the  neighborhood 
of  even  the  smallest  of  the  granulations,  and  although  small  capillary 
vessels  do  exist  at  the  edges  of  the  valves,  redness,  indicative  of  the  injec- 
tion or  distention  of  the  vessels,  is  extremely  rare.  With  time  the  vegeta- 
tions may  increase  greatly  in  size,  but  in  what  may  be  called  simple 
endocarditis  the  size  rarely  exceeds  that  mentioned  above.  The  finer 
changes  in  the  process  consist  of  the  proliferation  of  the  subendothelial 
connective-tissue  elements,  resulting  in  a  small -celled  infiltration.  What 
part,  if  any,  the  endothelial  cells  play  in  this  is  not  accurately  known. 
The  superficial  elements  undergo  a  coagulation  necrosis,  and  fibrin  is 
deposited  from  the  blood,  often  in  layers.  Practically  a  vegetation  is  a 
small  area  of  granulation  tissue  capped  with  fibrin.  Micro-organisms 
are  present,  entangled  in  the  granular  and  fibrillated  fibrin,  but  whether 
they  constitute  an  essential  and  constant  element  in  all  cases  of  simple 
endocarditis  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

The  further  changes  in  the  vegetation  may  be  either  in  the  direction 
of  increased  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  valve, 
forming  an  extensive  area  of  necrosis  and  the  production  of  the  condition 
which,  from  its  more  intense  grade^  we  speak  of  as  malignant  or  ulcerative 
endocarditis;  or,  as  is  more  usual,  healing  occurs.     The  vegetation  is 
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absorbed,  and  there  remains  a  small  nodular  thickening  of  the  valve.  A 
third  possibility  is  the  dislocation  of  a  vegetation  with  transference  as  an 
embolns  to  a  distant  part  of  the  circulation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  untoward  event  is  rare  in  acute  endocarditis  associated  with 
febrile  affections,  whereas  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  simple 
endocarditis  which  occurs  so  constantly  on  old  sclerotic  valves. 

Anatomically,  in  the  majority  of  instances  of  acute  endocarditis,  cica- 
trization of  the  granulation  tissue  takes  place  in  time,  with  but  little 
damage  to  the  valve  beyond  slight  nodular  thickening.  The  essential 
danger  is  remote  and  results  from  the  slow  changes  in  the  valve  tissue, 
which  are  so  apt  to  follow  an  acute  inflammation.  Why  this  should  be 
so  cannot  at  present  be  explained ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  simple 
endocarditis,  harmless  in  itself,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  rheumatism  or 
in  chorea,  lays  the  foundation  of  subsequent  organic  lesions,  owing  to  the 
initiation  of  nutritive  changes  leading  to  sclerosis  with  contraction  and 
deformity. 

Endocarditis  is  much  more  common  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  and 
involves  the  valvular  endocardium  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  During 
foetal  life  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  often  affected.  The  chordae  ten- 
dinesB  are  sometimes  involved  with  the  valves,  rarely  alone.  The  mitral 
valves  are  more  often  affected  than  the  aortic.  On  the  mitral  segment 
the  vegetations  are  usually  on  the  auricular  face,  not  at  the  margin,  but 
at  a  diiitance  of  2  or  3  mm.,  forming  a  row  of  bead-like  outgrowths.  So, 
too,  on  the  aortic  segment  they  are  not  seen  on  the  free  margin,  but  just 
below,  on  the  ventricular  face,  following  the  margin  of  the  so-called  lunat- 
ed  spaces.  In  both  the  valves  this  peculiar  distribution  follows,  as  Sibson 
suggests,  the  lines  of  maximum  contact. 

Etiology. — Simple  endocarditis  does  not  constitute  a  disease  of  it- 
self, but  is  invariably  found  with  some  other  affection.  The  general  ex- 
perience of  the  profession  has  confirmed  the  original  observation  of  Bouil- 
laud  as  to  the  frequency  of  association  of  simple  endocarditis  with  acute 
articukr  rheumatism.  Possibly  it  is  nothing  in  the  disease  itself,  but 
simply  an  altered  state  of  the  fluid  media — a  reduction  perhaps  of  the 
lethal  influences  which  they  normally  exert — permitting  the  invasion  of 
the  blood  by  certain  micro-organisms.  Tonsillitis,  which  in  some  forms 
13  regarded  as  a  rheumatic  affection,  may  be  complicated  with  endocardi- 
tis. Of  the  specific  diseases  of  childhood  it  is  not  uncommon  in  scarlet 
fever,  while  it  is  rare  in  measles  and  chicken-pox.  In  diphtheria  simple 
endocarditis  is  rare.  It  was  not  present  in  a  single  instance  of  30  autop- 
sies which  I  made  in  this  disease  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  In 
small-pox  it  is  not  common.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  frequent  in  typhoid 
fever  but  was  not  present  in  65  post-mortems  in  this  disease. 

In  pneumonia  both  simple  and  malignant  endocarditis  are  common. 
In  100  autopsies  in  this  disease  made  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
there  were  5  instances  of    the  former.     Acute  endocarditis  is  by  no 
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means  rare  in  phthisis.  I  have  met  with  it  in  12  cases  in  216  post-mor- 
tems. 

In  chorea  simple  warty  vegetations  are  found  on  the  valves  in  a  large 
majority  of  all  fatal  cases.  There  is  no  disease  in  which,  post  mortem, 
acute  endocarditis  has  been  so  frequently  found.  And  lastly,  simple 
endocarditis  is  met  with  in  diseases  associated  with  loss  of  flesh  and  pro- 
gressive debility,  as  cancer,  and  such  disorders  as  gout,  diabetes,  and 
Bright's  disease. 

A  very  common  form  is  that  which  occurs  on  the  sclerotic  valves  in 
old  heart-disease — the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis. 

Symptoms. — Neither  the  clinical  course  nor  the  physical  signs  are  in 
any  respect  characteristic.  The  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  latent  and 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  cardiac  mischief.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  endocarditis  is  frequently  found  post  mortem  in  persons  in  whom 
it  was  not  suspected  during  life.  There  are  certain  features,  however,  by 
which  its  presence  is  indicated  with  a  degree  of  probability.  The  patient, 
as  a  rule,  does  not  complain  of  any  pain  or  cardiac  distress.  In  a  case  of 
acute  rheumatism,  for  example,  the  symptoms  to  excite  suspicion  would 
be  increased  rapidity  of  the  hearths  action,  perhaps  slight  irregularity,  and 
an  increase  in  the  fever  without  aggravation  of  the  joint  trouble.  Rows 
of  tiny  vegetations  on  the  mitral  or  on  the  aortic  segments  seem  a  trifling 
matter  to  excite  fever  and  it  is  difficult  in  the  endocarditis  of  febrile  pro- 
cesses to  say  definitely  in  every  instance  that  an  increase  in  the  fever  de- 
pends upon  the  endocardial  complication.  But  a  study  of  the  recurring 
endocarditis — which  is  of  the  warty  variety,  consisting  of  minute  beads  on 
old  sclerotic  valves— shows  that  this  process  may  be  associated,  for  days 
or  weeks  at  a  time,  with  slight  fever  ranging  from  100°  to  102^**.  Pal- 
pitation may  be  a  marked  feature  and  is  a  symptom  upon  which  certain 
authors  lay  great  stress. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  condition  rests  upon  physical  signs  which  are 
notoriously  uncertain.  The  presence  of  a  murmur  at  one  or  other  of  the 
cardiac  areas  in  a  case  of  fever  is  often  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  exist- 
ence of  endocarditis.  This  extremely  common  mistake  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  hruit  de  souffle  or  bellows  murmur  is  common  to  endo- 
carditis and  a  number  of  other  conditions  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  At  first  there  may  be  only  a  slight  roughening  of  the  first  sound, 
which  may  gradually  develop  into  a  distinct  murmur.  Taken  alone,  it  is, 
however,  a  very  uncertain  and  fallacious  sign. 

Malignant  Endocarditis. — Acute  endocarditis  of  a  malignant  character 
la  met  with : 

(a)  As  a  primary  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  of 
Talves. 

(J)  As  a  secondary  affection  in  acute  rheumatism,  pneumonia,  and  in 
jfinno  «»w>icific  fevers ;  or  as  an  associated  condition  in  septic  processes. 
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It  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  ulcerative,  infections,  or  diphtheritic 
endocarditis,  but  the  term  malignant  seems  most  appropriate  to  charac- 
terize the  essential  clinical  features  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — The  existence  of  a  primary  endocarditis  has  been  doubted ; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  persons  previously  in  good  health,  without 
any  history  of  affections  with  which  endocarditis  is  usually  associated,  have 
been  attacked  with  symptoms  resembling  severe  typhus  or  typhoid.  In 
one  case  which  I  saw  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day  and  no  lesions  were 
found  other  than  those  of  malignant  endocarditis. 

Bheumatism,  with  which  simple  endocarditis  is  frequently  associated, 
is  not  so  often  complicated  with  the  malignant  form.  Thus,  in  only 
24  of  209  cases  the  symptoms  of  severe  endocarditis  arose  in  the  progress 
of  acute  or  subacute  rheumatism.  In  only  3  of  the  Montreal  cases  was 
there  a  history  of  rheumatism  eithei  before  or  during  the  attacks. 

Malignant  endocarditis  is  extremely  rare  in  chorea.  Of  all  acute  dis- 
eases complicated  with  severe  endocarditis  pneumonia  probably  heads  the 
list.  This  fact,  which  had  been  referred  to  by  several  of  the  older  writers, 
was  brought  out  in  a  striking  manner  by  the  figures  on  which  my  lectures 
were  based.  In  11  of  the  23  Montreal  cases  the  disease  came  on  with 
lobar  pneumonia,  while  it  developed  with  this  disease  in  54  of  the  209 
cases  analyzed — indeed,  the  endocarditis  which  occurs  in  pneumonia  seems 
to  be  of  an  unusually  malignant  type,  as  in  16  cases  of  my  100  autopsies 
in  this  disease  in  which  this  lesion  was  present,  11  were  of  this  form. 
Meningitis  was  associated  with  endocarditis  in  25  of  the  209  cases,  and  in 
15  there  was  also  pneumonia. 

The  affection  may  complicate  erysipelas,  septicaemia  (from  whatever 
cause),  and  puerperal  fever  and  gonorrhoea.  Malignant  endocarditis  is 
very  rare  in  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  writers  that  endocarditis  occurs  in  ague. 
"With  the  unusual  facilities  for  the  study  of  this  diseas3  which  I  have  had 
in  the  past  seven  years  I  have  not  yet  met  with  an  instance.  Unquestion- 
ably, in  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  intermittent  pyrexia,  which  has 
been  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  ague,  has  depended  upon  the  endo- 
carditis. In  dysentery  cases  have  been  described.  In  small-pox  and 
scarlet  fever,  with  which  simple  endocarditis  is  not  infrequently  compli- 
cated, the  malignant  form  is  extremely  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  may  be  either  vegetative,  ulcera- 
tive, or  suppurative,  and  these  forms  may  occur  alone  or  in  combination. 
Even  with  vegetations  there  is  distinct  necrosis  and  loss  of  the  endocardial 
substance.  More  frequently  there  is  ulceration,  either  superficial,  involv- 
ing only  the  endocardium,  or  deep  and  distinct,  leading  to  perforation  of 
a  valve,  of  a  septum,  or  even  of  the  heart  itself.  In  the  suppurative  form 
the  deeper  tissues  of  the  valve  appear  first  affected  and  small  abscesses  are 
found  at  the  bases  of  the  vegetations.  The  vegetations  may  present  a  re- 
markable greenish-gray  or  greenish-yellow  color,  and  when  of  long  stand- 
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cases  analyzed  in  the  literature.  Acute  suppurative  parotitis  also  may 
occur. 

Symptoms. — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  clinical  picture  of 
ttie  disease  because  the  modes  of  onset  are  so  varied  and  the  symptoms  so 
diverse.  Arising  in  the  course  of  some  other  disease,  there  may  be  simply 
an  intensification  of  the  fever  or  a  change  in  its  character.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  there  are  present  certain  general  features,  such  as  irregu- 
lar pyrexia,  delirium,  sweating,  gradual  failure  of  strength. 

Embolic  processes  may  give  special  characters,  such  as  delirium,  coma 
or  paralysis  from  involvement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  pain  in  the 
sides  and  local  peritonitis  from  infarction  of  the  spleen,  bloody  urine  from 
implication  of  the  kidneys,  impaired  vision  from  retinal  haemorrhage,  and 
suppuration,  and  even  gangrene,  in  various  parts  from  the  distribution  of 
the  emboli. 

Two  special  types  of  the  diseas3  have  been  recognized — the  septic  or 
pyemic  and  the  typhoid.  Other  cases  closely  resemble  true  intermittent 
fSever.  In  some  the  cardiac  symptoms  are  most  prominent,  while  in  others 
again  the  main  symptoms  may  be  those  of  an  acute  affection  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  system. 

The  septic  type  is  met  with  usually  in  connection  with  an  external 
wound,  the  puerperal  process,  or  an  acute  necrbsis.  There  are  rigors, 
sweats,  irregular  fevers,  and  all  of  the  signs  of  septic  infection.  The  heart 
symptoms  may  be  completely  masked  by  the  general  condition,  and  atten- 
tion called  to  them  only  on  the  occurrence  of  embolism.  In  a  most  re- 
markable sub-group  of  this  type  the  disease  may  siihulate  a  quotidian  or  a 
tertian  ague.  The  symptoms  may  develop  in  persons  with  chronic  heart- 
disease  without  any  external  lesions.  These  cases  may  be  much  prolonged 
— ^for  three  or  four  months,  or  even  longer,  as  in  a  case  of  Bristowe's. 
The  existence  in  some  of  these  instances  of  a  previous  genuine  malaria 
has  been  a  very  puzzling  circumstance. 

The  typhoid  type  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  is  characterized  by 
an  irregular  temperature,  early  prostration,  delirium,  somnolence,  and 
coma,  relaxed  bowels,  sweating,  which  may  be  of  a  most  drenching  char- 
acter, petechial  and  other  rashes,  and  occasionally  parotitis.  The  heart 
symptoms  may  be  completely  overlooked,  and  in  some  intances  the  most 
careful  examination  has  failed  to  discover  a  murmur. 

Under  the  cardiac  grotip^  as  suggested  by  Bramwell,  may  be  consid- 
ered those  cases  in  which  patients  with  chronic  valve  disease  are  attacked 
with  marked  fever  and  evidence  of  recent  endocarditis.  Many  such  cases 
present  symptoms  of  the  pyaemic  and  typhoid  character  and  may  run  a 
most  acute  course.  In  others  the  process  is  less  intense  and  the  course 
more  chronic,  lasting  for  weeks  or  months,  so  that  the  term  acute  is  scarce- 
ly applicable  to  them.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  under  the  care  of  Mullin^ 
of  Hamilton,  the  irregular  fever  lasted  for  more  than  a  year.  The  autop- 
sy showed  extensive  vegetative  and  ulcerative  disease  of  the  mitral  valves. 
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There  are  caaes  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether 
malignant  endocarditis  is  present  or  not  Thus,  a  patient  with  acntic 
Talve  disease  is  under  treatment  for  failing  compensation  and  begina  to 
hare  irregular  fever  with  restlessness  and  cardiac  diatreas ;  embolic  phe- 
nomena may  develop — sudden  hemiplegia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
spleen,  or  bloody  urine,  or  perhaps  peripheral  embolism.  There  maj  be  a 
low  delirium  and  the  case  may  run  a  tolerably  acute  course ;  but  in  other 
instances  the  fever  subsides  and  recovery  occurs. 

In  what  may  be  termed  the  cerebral  group  of  cases  the  clinical  pict- 
ure may  simulate  a  meningitis,  either  basilar  or  cerebro-spinaL  There 
may  be  acute  delirium  or,  as  in  three  of  the  Montreal  cases,  the  patient 
nmy  be  brought  into  the  hospital  unconscious.  Ileineman  reports  an  in- 
stance, with  autopsy,  in  which  the  clinical  picture  was  that  of  an  acute 
cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 

Certain  special  symptoms  may  be  mentioned.  The  fever  is  not  al- 
ways of  a  remittent  type,  but  may  be  high  and  continuous.  Petechial 
rashes  arc  very  common  and  render  the  similarity  very  strong  to  certain 
cases  of  typhoid  and  ccrebro-spinal  fevers.  In  one  case  the  disease  was 
thought  to  be  hsemorrhagic  small-pox.  Erythematous  rashes  are  not  un- 
common. The  sweating  may  be  most  profuse,  even  exceeding  that  which 
occurs  in  phthisis  and  ague.  Diarrhoea  is  not  necessarily  associated  with 
embolic  lesions  in  the  intestines.  Jaundice  has  been  observed  and  cases 
are  on  record  which  were  mistaken  for  acute  yellow  atrophy. 

The  heart  symptoms  may  bo  entirely  latent  and  are  not  found  unless  a 
careful  search  be  made.  Even  on  examination  there  may  be  no  mur- 
mur present.  Instances  are  recorded  by  careful  observers,  in  which  the 
examination  of  the  heart  has  been  negative.  Cases  with  chronic  valve 
disease  usually  present  no  difficulty  in  diagnosis. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  varied,  depending  largely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  primary  trouble.  Except  in  the  disease  grafted  upon  chronic 
valvulitis  the  course  is  rarely  extended  beyond  five  or  six  weeks.  As 
already  mentioned,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  disease  is  prolonged 
for  months.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  on  record  is  described  by 
Eberth,  the  duration  of  which  was  scarcely  two  days. 

Diagnosis. — In  many  cases  the  detection  of  the  disease  is  very  diffi- 
cult ;  in  others,  with  marked  embolic  symptoms,  it  is  easy.  From  simple 
endocarditis  it  is  rea<lily  distinguished,  though  confusion  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  transitional  stage,  when  a  simple  is  developing  into  a  malig- 
nant form.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a  graver  type,  the  fever 
is  higher,  rigors  are  common,  and  septic  and  typhoid  symptoms  develop. 
Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  not  associated  with  puerperal  processes  or 
bone  diseaso  are  confounded  with  typhoid  fever.  A  differential  diagnosis 
may  oven  bo  impossible,  particularly  when  we  consider  that  in  tjrphoid 
fever  infarctions  and  parotitis  may  occur.  The  diarrhoaa  and  abdominal 
tenderness  may  also  be  present,  which  with  the  stupor  and  progressive 
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asthenia  make  a  picture  not  to  be  distinguished  from  this  disease.  Points 
which  may  guide  us  are :  The  more  abrupt  onset  in  endocarditis,  the 
absence  of  any  regularity  of  the  pyrexia  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
and  the  cardiac  pain.  Oppression  and  shortness  of  breath  may  be  early 
symptoms  in  malignant  endocarditis.  Bigors,  too,  are  not  uncommon. 
Between  pyaemia  and  malignant  endocarditis  there  are  practically  no  dif- 
ferential features,  for  the  disease  really  constitutes  an  arterial  pycBinia 
(Wilks).  In  the  acute  cases  resembling  malignant  fevers,  the  diagnosis  is 
usually  made  of  typhus,  typhoid,  cerebro-spinal  fever,  or  even  of  hsBmor- 
rhagic  small-pox.  The  intermittent  pyrexia,  occurring  for  weeks  or 
months,  has  led  in  some  cases  to  the  diagnosis  of  malaria,  but  this  disease 
could  now  be  positively  excluded  by  the  blood  examination. 

The  cases  usually  terminate  fatally.  The  instances  of  recovery  are 
those  more  subacute  forms,  the  so-called  recurring  endocarditis  develop- 
ing on  old  sclerotic  valves  in  cases  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

Treatment. — We  know  no  measures  by  which  in  rheumatism, 
chorea,  or  the  eruptive  fevers  the  onset  of  endocarditis  can  be  prevented. 
As  it  is  probable  that  many  cases  develop,  particularly  in  children,  in  mild 
forms  of  these  diseases,  it  is  well  to  guard  the  patients  against  taking  cold 
and  insist  upon  rest  and  quiet,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  of  all  complica- 
tions an  acute  endocarditis,  though  in  its  immediate  effects  harmless,  is 
perhaps  the  most  serious.  This  statement  is  enforced  by  the  observations 
of  Sibson  that  on  a  system  of  absolute  rest  the  proportion  of  cases  of 
rheumatism  attacked  by  endocarditis  was  less  than  of  those  who  were  not 
80  treated. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  salicylates  in  rheumatism  have  an  influence 
in  reducing  the  liability  to  endocarditis.  When  the  endocarditis  is  pres- 
ent we  know  no  remedies  which  will  definitely  influence  the  valvular 
lesions.  If  there  is  much  vascular  excitement  aconite  may  be  given  and 
an  ice-bag  placed  over  the  heart. 

The  salicylates  are  strongly  advised  by  some  writers  and  the  sulpho- 
carbolates  have  been  recommended  by  Sansom.  In  the  severer  cases  of 
malignant  endocarditis  the  treatment  is  practically  that  of  septicaemia. 

Chronic  Endocarditis. 

This  condition,  which  is  a  sclerosis  of  the  valve,  may  be  primary,  but  is 
oftener  secondary  to  acute  endocarditis,  particularly  the  rheumatic  form. 
It  is  essentially  a  slow,  insidious  process  which  leads  to  deformity  of  the 
valve  segment  and  is  the  foundation  of  chronic  vahiilar  disease. 

Certain  poisons  appear  capable  of  initiating  the  change,  such  as  alco- 
hol, syphilis,  and  gout,  though  we  are  at  present  ignorant  of  the  way  in 
which  they  act.  A  very  important  factor,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
aortic  valves,  is  the  strain  of  prolonged  and  hea>'y  muscular  exertion.  In 
no  other  way  can  be  explained  the  occurrence  of  so  many  cases  of  sclero- 
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sis  of  the  aortic  tsItcs  in  yonng  and  middle-aged  men  whoee  occnpations 
necessitate  the  overuse  of  the  muscles. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Vegetations  in  the  form  in  which  they  occur 
in  acute  endocarditis  are  not  present  In  the  early  stage,  which  we 
have  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing,  the  edge  of  the  valve  is  a  little 
thickened  and  perhaps  presents  a  few  small  nodular  prominences,  which 
in  some  cases  may  represent  the  healed  vegetations  of  the  acute  process. 
In  the  aortic  valves  the  tissue  about  the  corpora  Arantii  is  first  affected, 
producing  a  slight  thickening  with  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  nodules. 
The  substance  of  the  valve  may  lose  its  transluccncy,  and  the  only  change 
noticeable  is  a  grayish  opacity  and  a  slight  loss  of  its  delicate  tenuity. 
In  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  these  early  changes  are  seen  just  within 
the  margin  and  here  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  swellings  of  a  grayish- 
red,  somewhat  infiltrated  appearance,  almost  identical  with  the  similar 
structures  on  the  intima  of  tlie  aorta  in  arterio-sclcrosis.  Even  early  there 
may  be  seen  yellow  or  opaque-white  subintimal  fatty  areas.  As  the  scle- 
rotic changes  increase  the  fibrous  tissue  contracts  and  produces  thickening 
and  deformity  of  the  segment,  the  edges  of  which  become  round,  curled, 
and  incapable  of  that  delicate  apposition  necessary  for  perfect  closure.  A 
sigmoid  valve,  for  instance,  may  be  narrowed  one  fourth  or  even  one  third 
across  its  face,  inducing  the  most  extreme  grade  of  insufficiency  without 
any  special  deformity  and  without  any  definite  narrowing  of  the  arterial 
orifice.  In  the  auHculo- ventricular  segments  a  simple  process  of  thicken- 
ing and  curling  of  the  edges  of  the  valves,  inducing  a  failure  to  close 
without  forming  any  obstruction  to  the  normal  course  of  the  blood-flow, 
is  less  common.  >Still,  we  meet  with  instances  at  the  mitral  orifice,  par- 
ticularly in  children,  in  whicli  the  edges  of  the  valves  are  curled  and 
thickened,  producing  extreme  insufficiency  without  any  material  narrow- 
ing of  the  orifice.  More  frequently,  as  the  disease  advances,  the  chordse 
tendineae  become  thickened,  first  at  the  valvular  ends  and  then  along 
their  course.  The  edges  of  the  valves  at  their  angles  are  gradually  drawn 
together  and  there  is  a  definite  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  leading  in  the 
aorta  to  more  or  less  stenosis  and  in  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice — 
the  two  most  frequently  involved — to  constriction.  Finally,  in  the  scle- 
rotic and  necrotic  tissues  lime  salts  are  deposited  and  may  even  reach  the 
deeper  structures  of  the  fibrous  rings,  and  the  entire  valve  becomes  a 
dense  calcareous  mass  with  scarcely  a  remnant  of  normal  tissue.  The 
chord®  tendinca?  may  gradually  become  shortened,  greatly  thickened,  and 
in  extreme  cases  the  pajJillary  muscles  are  implanted  directly  upon  the 
sclerotic  and  deformed  valve.  The  apices  of  the  papillary  muscles  usually 
show  marked  fibroid  change. 

In  all  stages  of  the  process  the  vegetations  of  simple  endocarditis  may 
be  found  and  upon  sclerotic  valves  we  find  the  severer,  ulcerative  form  of 
the  disease. 

Chronic  mural  endocarditis  produces  cicatricial-like  patches  of  a  gray- 
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ish-white  appearance  which  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  muscular  trabecu- 
lae  of  the  yentricle  or  in  the  auricles.  It  often  occurs  in  association  with 
myocarditis. 

The  frequency  with  which  chronic  endocarditis  is  met  with  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures :  In  the  statistics,  amounting  to  from 
12,000  to  14,000  autopsies,  reported  from  Dresden,  Wurzburg,  and  Prague 
the  percentage  ranged  from  four  to  nine.  The  relative  frequency  of  in- 
Tolyement  of  the  various  valves  is  thus  given  in  the  collected  statistics  of 
Parrot :  The  mitral  orifice  was  involved  in  621,  the  aortic  in  380,  the  tri- 
ctispid  in  46,  and  the  pulmonary  in  11.  This  gives  57  instances  in  the 
right  to  1,001  in  the  left  heart 

The  endocarditis  of  the  foetus  is  usually  of  the  sclerotic  form  and  in- 
volves the  valves  of  the  right  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  left  side. 

The  effects  of  sclerotic  endocarditis  are  practically  those  of  chronic 
valvular  disease^  and  the  general  influence  on  the  work  of  the  heart  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  The  sclerosis  induces  insuflSciency  or  ste- 
nosis, which  may  exist  separately  or  in  combination.  The  narrowing  re- 
tards in  a  measure  the  normal  outflow  and  the  insufficiency  permits  the 
blood  current  to  take  an  abnormal  course.  In  both  instances  the  effect  is 
dilatation  of  a  chamber.  The  result  in  the  former  case  is  an  increase 
in  the  difficulty  which  the  chamber  has  in  expelling  its  contents  through 
the  narrow  orifice ;  in  the  other,  the  overfilling  of  a  chamber  by  blood 
flowing  into  it  from  an  improper  source,  as,  for  instance,  in  mitral  insuf- 
ficiency, when  the  left  auricle  receives  blood  both  from  the  pulmonary 
veins  and  from  the  left  ventricle. 

.  The  cardiac  mechanism  is  fully  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  grades  of 
dilatation  which  constantly  occur  during  sudden  exertion.  A  man,  for 
instance,  at  the  end  of  a  hundred-yard  race  has  his  right  chambers 
greatly  dilated  and  his  reserve  cardiac  power  worked  to  its  full  capacity. 
The  slow  progress  of  the  sclerotic  changes  brings  about  a  gradual,  not  an 
abrupt,  insufficiency,  and  the  moderate  dilatation  which  follows  is  at  first 
overcome  by  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  reserve  strength  of  the  heart 
muscles.  Gradually  a  new  factor  is  introduced.  The  reserve  power  which 
is  capable  of  meeting  sudden  emergencies  in  such  a  remarkable  manner  is 
unable  to  cope  long  with  a  permanent  and  perhaps  increasing  dilatation. 
More  work  has  to  be  done  and,  in  accordance  with  definite  physiological 
laws,  more  power  is  given  by  increase  of  the  muscles.  The  heart  hyper- 
trophies and  the  effect  of  the  valve  lesion  becomes,  as  we  say,  compeip' 
Bated.    The  equilibrium  of  the  circulation  is  in  this  way  maintained. 
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11.  CHRONIC  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

Aortic  Incompetency. 

Incompetency  of  the  aortic  valyes  ariaes  either  from  inability  of  the 
Talve  segments  to  close  an  abnormally  large  orifice  or  more  commonly 
from  disease  of  the  segments  themselves.  This  best-defined  and  most 
easily  recognized  of  yalvular  lesions  was  first  carefully  studied  by  Corrigan, 
whose  name  it  sometimes  bears. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — It  is  more  frequent  in  males 
than  in  females,  affecting  chiefly  able-bodied,  vigorous  men  at  the  middle 
period  of  life.  The  ratio  which  it  bears  to  other  valve  diseases  has  been 
variously  given  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent 

Among  the  important  factors  in  producing  this  condition  are:  (a) 
Congenital  malformation,  particularly  fusion  of  two  segments  —  most 
commonly  those  behind  which  the  coronary  arteries  are  given  off.  It  is 
probable  that  an  aortic  orifice  may  be  competent  with  this  bicuspid  state 
of  the  valves,  but  a  great  danger  is  the  liability  of  these  malformed  segments 
to  sclerotic  endocarditis.  Of  seventeen  cases  which  I  have  reported  all 
presented  sclerotic  changes,  and  the  majority  of  them  had,  during  life,  the 
clinical  features  of  chronic  heart-disease. 

(b)  Acute  endocarditis.  This  does  not  produce  aortic  incompetency 
unless  the  process  passes  on  to  ulceration  and  destruction,  under  which 
circumstances  it  is  often  found,  and  may  cause  a  rapidly  fatal  issue.  Sim- 
ple endocarditis  associated  with  the  specific  fevers  is  not  nearly  so  com- 
mon on  the  aortic  as  on  the  mitral  gegments ;  so  also  with  rheumatism, 
which  plays  a  less  important  r6le  here  than  in  mitral  valve  disease. 

(c)  By  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  insufficiency  is  tlie  slow,  pro- 
gressive sclerosis  of  the  segment,  resulting  in  a  curling  of  the  edge, 
which  lessens  the  working  surface  of  the  valve.  This  may,  of  course,  fol- 
low acute  endocarditis,  but  it  is  so  often  met  with  in  strong,  able-bodied 
men  among  the  working  classes,  without  any  history  of  rheumatism  or 
special  febrile  diseases  with  which  endocarditis  is  commonly  associated, 
that  other  conditions  must  be  sought  for  to  explain  its  frequency.  Of 
these,  unquestionably  strain  is  the  most  important — not  a  sudden,  forcible 
strain,  but  a  persistent  increase  of  the  normal  tension  to  which  the 
segments  are  subject  during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle.  Of  circum- 
stances increasing  tliis  timsion,  heavy  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  is 
perhaps  the  most  important.  So  often  is  this  form  of  heart-disease  found 
in  persons  devoted  to  athletics  that  it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  athlete's 
heart."  Alcohol  is  a  second  importiint  factor,  and  is  stated  to  raise  con- 
siderably tlie  tension  in  tlio  aortic  system.  A  combination  of  these  two 
causes  is  extremely  common.  A  third  element  in  inducing  chronic  scle- 
rotic (jluxngos  in  these  valves  is  syphilis.     Cases  are  rarely  seen  in  which 

ber  factors  must  not  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  association  is  too 
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frequent  to  be  accidental.  That  syphilis  is  capable  of  inducing  arterial 
sclerosis  is,  I  think,  acknowledged,  although  the  way  in  which  it  is  done  is 
not  yet  clear.  It  is  interesting  to  note  with  what  frequency  this  form  of 
valve  disease  occurs  in  soldiers.  I  was  struck  with  this  fact  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Hospital,  to  which  so  many  veterans  of  the  civil  war  are  admitted. 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  upon  my  students  the  etiological  lesson  by 
a  mythological  reference  to  Bacchus  and  Vulcan,  at  whose  shrines  a  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  have  worshipped,  and  not  a  few 
at  that  of  Venus. 

The  condition  of  the  valves  is  such  as  has  already  been  described  in 
chronic  endocarditis.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  how  slight  a  grade  of 
curling  may  produce  serious  incompetency.  Associated  with  the  valve 
disease  is,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  a  more  or  less  advanced  arterio-scle- 
rosis  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  one  serious  effect  of  which  may  be  a  narrow- 
ing of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries.  The  sclerotic  changes  are 
often  combined  with  atheroma,  either  in  the  fatty  or  calcareous  stage. 
This  may  exist  at  the  attached  margin  of  the  valves  without  inducing  in- 
sufficiency. In  other  instances  insufficiency  may  result  from  a  calcified 
spike  projecting  from  the  aortic  attachment  into  the  body  of  the  valve, 
and  so  preventing  its  proper  closure.  Some  writers  (Peter)  have  laid 
great  stress  upon  the  extension  of  the  endarteritis  to  the  valve,  and  would 
separate  the  instances  of  this  kind  from  those  of  simple  valvular  endocar- 
ditis. I  must  say  that  I  have  not  bean  able  to  recognize  clinical  differ- 
ences between  these  two  conditions,  though  anatomically  we  may  separate 
the  cases  into  two  groups — those  with  and  those  without  arterio-sclerosis. 

(d)  And,  lastly,  insufficiency  may  be  induced  by  rupture  of  a  segment 
— a  very  rare  event  in  healthy  valves,  but  not  uncommon  in  disease, 
either  from  excessive  strain  during  heavy  lifting  or  from  the  ordinary 
endarterial  strain  in  a  valve  eroded  and  weakened  bv  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis. 

Relative  insufficiency  of  the  sigmoid  valves,  due  to  dilatation  of  the 
aortic  ring,  is  a  rare  condition.  It  is  said  to  occur  in  extensive  arterial 
sclerosis  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  with  great  dilatation  just 
above  the  valves.  I  have  myself  never  met  with  a  pure  instance  of  the 
kind,  for  in  such  cases  I  have  always  found  the  valve  segments  involved 
with  the  arterial  coats.  In  aneurism  just  above  the  aortic  ring,  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  valve  may  be  present. 

It  would  appear  from  the  careful  measurements  of  Beneke  that  the 
aortic  orifice,  which  at  birth  is  20  mm.,  increases  gradually  with  the 
growth  of  the  heart  until  at  one  and  twentv  it  is  about  GO  mm.  At  this 
it  remains  until  the  age  of  forty,  beyond  which  date  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  size  up  to  the  age  of  eighty,  when  it  may  reach  from  68 
to  70  mm.  There  is  thus  at  the  very  period  of  life  in  which  sclerosis  of 
the  valve  is  most  common  a  physiological  tendency  toward  the  production 
t>f  a  state  of  relative  insufficiency. 
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The  insufficiency  may  be  combined  with  yarious  grades  of  narrowing, 
but  the  majority  of  the  cases  of  aortic  insufficiency  present  no  signs  of 
stenosis.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  of  aortic  stenosis  almost  without 
exception  are  associated  with  some  grade,  however  slight,  of  regurgitation. 

The  direct  effect  of  aortic  insufficiency  is  the  regurgitation  of  blood 
from  the  artery  into  the  ventricle,  causing  an  overdistention  of  the  cavity 
and  a  reduction  of  the  blood  column ;  that  is,  a  relative  anaemia  in  the 
arterial  tree.  As  an  immediate  effect  of  the  double  blood-flow  into  the 
left  ventricle  dilatation  of  the  chamber  occurs,  and  finally  hypertrophy. 
In  this  way  the  valve  defect  is  compensated  and  as  with  each  ventricular 
systole  a  larger  amount  of  blood  is  propelled  into  the  arterial  system,  the 
regurgitation  of  a  certain  amount  during  diastole  does  not,  for  a  time  at 
least,  seriously  impair  the  nutrition  of  the  peripheral  parts.  In  this  valve 
lesion  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  reach  their  most  extreme  limit  The 
heaviest  hearts  on  record  are  described  in  connection  with  this  affection. 
The  so-called  bovine  heart,  cor  bovinum^  may  weigh  35  or  40  ounces,  or 
oven,  as  in  a  case  of  Dulles's,  48  ounces.  The  dilatation  is  usually  ex- 
treme, and  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  of  the  chamber  in  cases 
of  pure  aortic  stenosis.  The  papillary  muscles  may  be  greatly  flattened. 
The  mitral  valves  are  usually  not  seriously  affected,  though  the  edges 
may  present  slight  sclerosis,  and  there  is  often  relative  incompetency, 
owing  to  distention  of  the  mitral  ring.  Dilatation  and  hj'pertrophy  of 
the  left  auricle  are  common,  and  secondary  enlargement  of  the  right  heart 
occurs  in  all  cases  of  long  standing.  The  myocardium  usually  presents 
changes,  fibroid  or  fatty ;  more  commonly  the  former  in  association  with 
disease  of  tlie  coronary  arteries.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  may  present 
extensive  arterio-sclerosis  and  dilatation.  In  rare  instances,  usually  the 
rheumatic  rases,  the  intima  is  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  arch  with  its 
main  branches  not  dilated.  Tliis  condition  may  be  found  post  mortem 
even  when  during  life  there  have  been  the  most  characteristic  signs  of 
enlargement  o^  the  arch  and  of  dilatation  of  the  innominate  and  right 
carotid.  I  have  even  known  the  condition  of  aneurism  to  be  diagnosed 
when  post  mortem  no  trace  of  dihitiition  or  sclerosis  was  found,  only  an 
extreme  grade  of  insufficiency  with  enormous  dilatation  and  hj'pertrophy. 
The  coronary  arteries  are  usually  involved  in  the  sclerosis,  and  their 
orifices  may  be  much  narrowed.  Although  these  vessels  have  been  shown 
by  Martin  and  Sedgwick  to  be  filled  during  the  ventricular  systole,  the 
circulation  in  them  must  be  embarrassed  in  aortic  incompetency.  They 
must  miss  the  effect  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  dur- 
ing the  elastic  recoil  of  the  arteries,  which  surely  aids  in  keeping  the 
oamnArv  venels  f alL    The  arteries  of  the  body  usually  present  more  or 

"^laqnent  upon  the  strain  which  they  undergo  during  the 
ifitole. 

'  oondition  is  often  discovered  accidentally  in  per- 
any  features  of  cardiac  disease. 
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Physical  Signs. — Inspection  shows  a  wide  and  forcible  area  of  cardiac 
impulse  with  the  apex  beat  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  interspace,  and  per- 
haps as  far  out  as  the  anterior  axillary  line.  In  young  subjects  the 
prsecordia  may  bulge.  On  palpation  a  thrill,  diastolic  in  time,  is  occa- 
sionally felt,  but  is  not  common.  The  impulse  is  usually  strong  and 
heaving,  unless  in  conditions  of  extreme  dilatation,  when  it  is  wavy  and 
indefinite.  Percussion  shows  a  greater  increase  in  the  area  of  heart  dul- 
ness  than  is  found  in  any  other  valvular  lesion.  It  extends  chiefly  down- 
ward and  to  the  left. 

On  auscultation  there  is  heard  a  murmur  during  diastole  in  the  second 
right  interspace,  which  is  propagated  with  intensity  toward  the  ensiform 
cartilage  or  down  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  toward  the  apex.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  soft,  long-drawn  hruit^  and  is  of  all  cardiac 
murmurs  the  most  reliable.  It  occurs  during  the  time  of,  and  is  produced 
by,  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  aorta  into  the  ventricle.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  there  is  also  a  systolic  murmur  heard  at  the  aortic 
region,  usually  shorter,  often  rougher  in  quality,  and  which  may  be  propa- 
gated upward  into  the  neck.  A  common  mistake  is  to  regard  this  as 
indicating  stenosis,  whereas  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  of  aortic 
insuflBciency  there  is  no  material  narrowing,  and  the  murmur  is  produced 
by  roughening  of  the  segments  or  of  the  intima  of  the  arch.  The  second 
sound  is  usually  obliterated,  though  in  some  instances  both  the  murmur 
and  the  valvular  sound  may  be  distinctly  heard.  At  the  apex  murmurs 
are  also  heard,  either  transmitted  from  the  aortic  orifice  or  produced  at 
the  mitral.  In  the  majority  of  cases  with  aortic  incompetency  of  high 
grade,  the  mitral  orifice  is  dilated,  and  there  is  relative  insufficiency  of  the 
valves.  It  can  frequently  be  determined  that  the  systolic  murmur  at  the 
apex  differs  in  quality  from  that  at  the  base.  A  second  murmur  at  the 
apex,  probably  produced  at  the  mitral  orifice,  is  not  infrequent.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  by  the  late  Austin  Flint,  and  the  murmur  usually 
goes  by  his  name.  It  has  a  distinctly  rumbling  quality,  is  limited  in  area, 
and  is  sometimes,  though  not  always,  distinctly  presystolic  in  time.  The 
explanation  of  its  occurrence,  as  given  by  Flint,  is  that  in  the  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  ventricle  the  mitral  segments  cannot  during  diastole  be 
forced  back  against  the  wall,  and,  therefore,  remaining  in  the  blood  cur- 
rent, they  produce  a  sort  of  relative  narrowing,  and  in  consequence  a 
vibratory  murmur  not  unlike  in  quality  the  presystolic  murmur  of  mitral 
stenosis.  My  experience  as  to  the  frequency  of  this  murmur  coincides 
with  that  of  Lee.* 

The  examination  of  the  arjieries  in  aortic  insufficiency  is  of  great  value. 
Visible  pulsation  is  more  commonly  seen  in  the  peripheral  vessels  in  this 
than  in  any  other  condition.  The  carotids  may  be  seen  to  throb  forcibly, 
the  temporals  to  dilate,  and  the  brachials  and  radials  to  expand  with  each 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1890. 
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heart-beat-  Witli  the  ophthalmoscope  the  retinal  arteries  are  seen  to 
pulsate.  Not  only  is  the  pulsation  evident,  but  the  characteristic  jerking 
quality  is  apparent.  In  the  throat  the  throbbing  carotids  may  lead  to  the 
diagnosis  of  aneurism.  In  many  cases  the  pulsation  can  be  seen  in  the 
suprasternal  notch,  and  prominent,  forcibly-throbbing  vessels  beneath  the 
right  stcmo-mastoid  muscb.  The  abdominal  aorta  may  lift  the  epigastrinm 
with  each  systole.  To  be  mentioned  with  this  is  the  capillary  pulse,  met 
very  often  in  aortic  insufficiency,  and  best  seen  in  the  finger-nails  or  by 
drawing  a  line  upon  the  forehead,  when  the  margin  of  hyperaemia  on  either 
side  alternately  blushes  and  pales.  In  extreme  grades  the  face  or  the 
hand  may  blush  visibly  at  each  systole.  It  is  met  with  also  in  profound 
anaemia,  occasionally  in  neurasthenia,  and  in  health  in  conditions  of  great 
relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  Pulsation  may  also  be  present  in 
the  peripheral  veins.  On  palpation  the  characteristic  water-hammer  or 
Corrigan  pulse  is  felt.  On  the  majority  of  instances  the  pulse  wave  strikes 
the  finger  forcibly  with  a  quick  jerking  impulse,  and  immediately  recedes 
or  collapses.  The  characters  of  this  are  sometimes  best  appreciated  by 
grasping  the  arm  above  the  wrist  and  holding  it  up.  On  auscultation 
a  double  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  carotids  and  subclavians  when  it 
is  present  at  the  aortic  orifice.  Occasionally  in  the  carotid  the  second 
sound  is  distinctly  audible  when  absent  at  the  aortic  cartilage.  In  the 
femoral  artery  a  double  murmur  also  may  be  heard  sometimes,  as  pointed 
out  by  Durozicz. 

Aortic  insufficiency  may  for  years  be  fully  compensated.  Persons  do 
not  necessarily  suffer  any  inconvenience,  and  the  condition  is  often  found 
accidentally.      So  long  as  the   hypertrophy  just   equalizes  the  vahiilar  \ 

defect  there  may  be  no  symptoms  and  the  individual  may  even  take 
moderately   heavy  exercise  without  experiencing   sensations  of  distress 
about  the  heart.     Tlie  oavses  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in  which  tV\^ 
sclerosis  follows  endocarditis  and  is  not  a  part  of  a  general  arterio-sclex*<>' 
sis.      Coexistent   lesions  of  the  mitral  valves  tend  early  to  disturb  t^^ 
compensation.     It  has  searc^ely  been  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  prol 
sion  at  large  that  pure  aortic  insufficiency  is  consistent  with  years  of  a^ 
age  health  and  with  a  tolerably  active  life.     I  know  several  physicians  w 
aortic  insufficieney  who  have  been  able  to  carry  on  for  years  large 
somewhat  onerous  practices.     One  of  them  since  the  establishment  of  ins" 
ficiency  has  ])assed  successfully  through  two  attacks  of  acute  rheumati?=^^^^'"' 
In  large  hospital  practice,  scarcely  a  month  pivsses  without  the  discov- 
of  a  case  of  aortic  insufficiency  in  connection  with  some  other  affection. 

With  the  onset  of  myocardial  changes,  with  increasing  dogeneratioi»—  ^* 
the  arteries,  particularly  with  a  progressive  sclerosis  of  the  arch  and  -'^^' 
volvement  of  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries,  the  compensation  '^^' 
comes  disturbed.  In  advanced  cases  the  changes  about  the  aortic  r  :x^S 
may  be  associated  with  alterations  in  the  cardiac  nerves  and  ganglia, 
so  introduce  an  imjmrtant  factor. 
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Headache,  dizziness,  flashes  of  light,  and  a  feeling  of  faintness  on  ris- 
ing quickly  are  among  the  earliest  symptoms.  Palpitation  and  cardiac 
distress  on  slight  exertion  are  common.  Long  before  any  signs  of  failing 
compensation  pain  may  become  a  marked  and  troublesome  feature.  It  is 
extremely  variable  in  its  manifestations.  It  may  be  of  a  dull,  aching  char- 
acter confined  to  the  praecordia.  More  frequently,  however,  it  is  sharp 
and  radiating,  and  is  transmitted  up  the  neck  and  down  the  arms,  par- 
ticularly the  left.  Attacks  of  true  angina  pectoris  are  more  frequent  in 
this  than  in  any  other  valvular  disease.  Anaemia  is  also  common,  much 
more  so  than  in  aortic  stenosis  or  in  mitral  affections. 

More  serious  symptoms,  as  compensation  fails,  are  shortness  of  breath 
and  oedema  of  the  feet.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  liable  to  come  on  at 
night  and  the  patient  has  to  sleep  with  the  head  high  or  even  in  a  chair. 
Of  respiratory  symptoms  cough  may  develop,  due  to  the  congestion  of 
the  lungs  or  oedema.  Haemoptysis  is  less  frequent  than  in  mitral  disease. 
I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  it  was  profuse  and  believed  to  be  due  to 
tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  inasmuch  as  the  patient  was  admitted  in  a  state 
of  emaciation  and  profound  exhaustion.  General  dropsy  is  not  common, 
but  oedema  of  the  feet  may  occur  early  and  is  sometimes  due  to  the  anae- 
mia, at  others  to  the  venous  stasis,  at  times  to  both.  Unless  there  is  co- 
existing disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  it  is  rare  in  pure  aortic  incompe- 
tency for  the  patient  to  die  with  general  anasarca.  Sudden  death  is  fre- 
quent ;  more  so  in  this  than  in  other  valvular  diseases.  As  compensation 
fails  the  patient  takes  to  bed  and  slight  irregular  fever,  associated  usually 
with  a  recurring  endocarditis,  is  not  uncommon  toward  the  close.  Em- 
bolic symptoms  are  not  infrequent — ^pain  in  the  splenic  region  with  en- 
largement of  the  organ,  haematuria,  and  in  some  cases  paralysis.  Dis- 
tressing dreams  and  disturbed  sleep  are  more  common  in  this  than  in  other 
forms  of  valvular  disease. 

Here  may  appropriately  be  mentioned  the  connection  between  mental 
symptoms  and  cardiac  disease,  as  they  are  oftenest  seen  with  this  lesion. 
An  admirable  account  of  the  relations  between  insanity  and  disease  of 
the  heart  is  to  be  found  in  Mickle's  Gulstonian  lectures  for  1888.  In 
general  medical  practice  we  seldom  find  marked  mental  symptoms,  except 
toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  when  there  may  be  delirium,  hallucinations, 
and  morbid  impulses.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  many  heart  cases 
this  terminal  delirium  is  uraemic.  The  irritability  and  peevishness  some- 
times found  in  persons  the  subject  of  organic  heart-disease  cannot,  I  think, 
be  associated  with  it  in  any  special  manner.  We  do  meet  insanity,  break- 
ing out  in  patients  with  aortic  and  mitral  disease,  in  the  stage  of  compen- 
sation, which  appears  to  be  related  definitely  to  the  cardiac  lesion.  It  is 
important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  for  cases  occasionally  display  suicidal 
tendencies.  I  have  twice  had  patients  throw  themselves  from  the  window 
of  the  ward. 
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Aortic  Stenosis. 

Narrowing  or  strictare  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  not  nearly  so  common  as 
insufficiency.  The  two  conditions,  as  already  stated,  may  occur  together, 
however,  and  probably  in  almost  every  case  of  stenosis  there  is  some  leakage. 

Etiology  and  Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  milder  grades  there  is 
adhesion  between  the  segments,  which  are  so  stiffened  that  daring  systole 
they  cannot  be  pressed  back  against  the  aortic  wall.  The  process  of  co- 
hesion between  the  segments  may  go  on  without  great  thigkening,  and 
produce  a  condition  in  which  the  orifice  is  guarded  by  a  comparatively 
thin  membrane,  on  the  aortic  face  of  which  may  be  seen  the  primitive 
raphes  separating  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  In  some  instances  this  mem- 
brane is  so  thin  and  presents  so  few  traces  of  atheromatous  or  sclerotic 
changes  that  the  condition  looks  as  if  it  had  originated  during  foetal  life. 
More  commonly  the  valve  segments  are  thickened  and  rigid,  and  have  a 
cartilaginous  hardness.  In  advanced  cases  they  may  be  represented  by 
stiff,  calcified  masses  obstructing  the  orifice,  through  which  a  circular  or 
slit-like  passage  can  be  seen.  The  older  the  patient  the  more  likely  it  is 
that  the  valves  will  be  rigid  and  calcified. 

We  may  speak  of  a  relative  stenosis  of  the  aortic  orifice  when  with 
normal  valves  and  ring  the  aorta  immediately  beyond  is  greatly  dilated. 
A  stenosis  due  to  involvement  of  the  aortic  ring  in  sclerotic  and  calcareous 
changes  witlioiit  lesion  of  the  valves  is  referred  to  by  some  authors.  I  have 
never  met  witli  an  instance  of  this  kind.  A  subvalvular  stenosis,  the  result 
of  endocarditis  in  the  mitro-sigmoidean  sinus,  usually  occurs  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  ftrtal  endocarditis.  In  comparison  with  aortic  insufficiency,  ste- 
nosis is  a  rare  disease.  It  is  usually  met  with  at  a  more  advanced  period 
of  life  tlian  insufficiency,  and  the  most  typical  cases  of  it  are  found  asso- 
ciated witli  extensive  calcareous  changes  in  the  arterial  system  in  old  men. 

When  gradually  produced  and  when  there  is  not  much  insufficiency 
the  dilatiition  of  tlie  left  ventricle  may  be  slight,  though  I  think  that 
in  all  cases  it  does  occur.  The  walls  of  the  ventricle  become  hypertro- 
phicd,  and  we  see  in  this  condition  the  most  typical  instances  of  what  is 
called  concentric  hypertrophy,  in  which,  without  much,  if  any,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cavity,  the  walls  are  greatly  thickened,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  so-called  eccentric  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  chamber  is  greatly 
dilated  as  well  as  hypertrophied.  There  may  be  no  changes  in  the  other 
cardiac  cavities  if  compensation  is  well  maintained ;  but  with  its  failure 
come  dilatation,  impeded  auricular  discharge,  pulmonary  congestion,  and 
increased  work  for  tlie  right  heart.  The  arterial  changes  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  so  marked  as  in  aortic  insufficiency,  for  the  walls  have  not  to  with- 
stand the  impulse  of  a  greatly  increased  blood-wave  with  each  sjrstole.  On 
the  contrary,  the  amount  of  blood  propelled  through  the  narrow  orifice 
may  be  smaller  than  normal,  though  when  compensation  is  fully  estab- 
lished the  pulse-wave  may  be  of  medium  volume. 
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Symptoms.  Physieal  Signs. — Inspectmi  may  fail  to  reveal  any 
area  of  cardiac  impulse.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  old  men  with 
rigid  chest  walls  and  large  emphysematous  lungs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances there  may  be  a  high  grade  of  hypertrophy  without  any  visible  im- 
pulse. Even  when  the  apex  beat  is  visible  it  may  be,  as  Traube  pointed 
out,  feeble  and  indefinite.  In  many  cases  the  apex  is  seen  displaced  down- 
ward and  outward,  and  the  impulse  looks  strong  and  forcible. 

Palpation  reveals  in  many  cases  a  thrill  at  the  base  of  the  heart  of 
maximum  force  in  the  aortic  region.  With  no  other  condition  do  we 
meet  with  thrills  of  greater  intensity.  The  apex  beat  may  not  be  palpable 
under  the  conditions  above  mentioned,  or  there  may  be  a  slow,  heaving, 
forcible  impulse. 

Percussion  never  gives  the  same  wide  area  of  dulness  as  in  aortic  in- 
sufficiency. The  extent  of  it  depends  largely  on  the  state  of  the  lungs, 
whether  emphysematous  or  not. 

Auscultation, — A  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  aortic 
cartilage,  and  propagated  into  the  great  vessels,  is  present  in  aortic  ste- 
nosis, but  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic.  One  of  the  last  lessons  learned 
by  the  student  of  physical  diagnosis  is  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tolic murmur  is  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases  produced  by  decided 
narrowing  of  the  aortic  orifice.  Boughening  of  the  valves,  or  the  intima 
of  the  aorta,  and  hsemic  states  are  much  more  frequent  causes.  In  aortic 
stenosis  the  murmur  often  has  a  much  harsher  quality,  is  louder,  and  is 
more  frequently  musical  than  in  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  When 
compensation  fails  and  the  ventricle  is  dilated  and  feeble  the  murmur 
may  be  soft  and  distant.  The  second  sound  is  rarely  heard  at  the  aortic 
cartilage,  owing  to  the  thickening  and  stiffness  of  the  valve.  A  diastolic 
murmur  is  not  uncommon,  but  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  heard.  The 
pulse  in  pure  aortic  stenosis  is  small,  usually  of  good  tension,  regular, 
and  perhaps  slower  than  normal. 

The  condition  may  be  latent  for  an  indefinite  period,  as  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  is  maintained.  Early  symptoms  are  those  due  to  defective 
blood-supply  to  the  brain,  dizziness,  and  fainting.  Palpitation,  pain 
about  the  heart,  and  anginal  symptoms  are  not  so  marked  as  in  insuffi- 
ciency. With  degeneration  of  the  heart-muscle  and  dilatation  relative 
insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  is  established,  and  the  patient  may  present 
all  the  features  of  engorgement  in  the  lesser  and  systemic  circulations, 
with  dyspnoea,  cough,  rusty  expectoration,  and  the  signs  of  anasarca  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  body.  Many  of  the  cases  in  old  people,  without  present- 
ing any  dropsy,  have  symptoms  pointing  rather  to  general  arterial  disease. 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  is  not  uncommon  with  or  without  signs  of 
ursBmia. 

Diagnosis. — ^With  an  intensely  rough  or  musical  murmur  of  maximum 
intensity  at  the  aortic  region  and  signs  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle, 
a  thrill  and  a  hard,  slow  pulse  of  moderate  volume  and  fairly  good  tension. 
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a  diagnosis  of  aortic  stenosis  can  be  made  with  some  degree  of  probability^ 
particularly  if  the  subject  is  an  old  man.  Mistakes  are  common,  how- 
ever, and  a  roughened  or  calcified  valve  segment,  or,  in  some  instances, 
a  very  roughened  arid  prominent  calcified  plate  in  the  aorta,  and 
hypertrophy  associated  with  renal  disease,  may  produce  similar  symp- 
toms. 

Ijct  me  repeat  that  a  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  aortic 
cartilage  is  of  no  importance  in  itself  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  stenosis. 
Roughening  of  the  valve,  sclerosis  of  the  intima  of  the  arch,  and  ansBmia 
are  conditions  more  frequently  associated  with  a  systolic  murmur  in  this 
region.  Seldom  is  there  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  murmur  due  to 
ansemia,  since  it  is  rarely  so  intense  and  is  not  associated  with  thrill  or 
with  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  In  aortic  insufficiency  a 
systolic  murmur  is  usually  present,  but  has  neither  the  intensity  nor  the 
musical  quality,  nor  is  it  accompanied  with  a  thrill.  With  roughening 
and  dilatation  of  the  ascending  aorta  the  murmur  may  be  vpry  harsh  or 
musical ;  but  the  existence  of  a  second  sound,  accentuated  and  ringing  in 
quality,  is  usually  sufficient  to  differentiate  this  condition. 

Mitral  Ixcompetexcy. 

Etiology.  —  Insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve  results  from :  (a) 
Changes  in  the  segments  whereby  they  are  contracted  and  shortened, 
usually  combined  with  changes  in  the  chordae  tendinese,  or  with  more  or 
less  narrowing  of  the  orifice,  (b)  As  a  result  of  changes  in  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  ventricle,  either  dilatation,  so  that  the  valve  segments  fail  to 
close  an  enlarged  orifice,  or  changes  in  the  muscular  substance,  so  that 
the  segments  are  imperfectly  coapted  during  the  systole — muscular  in- 
competency. The  common  lesions  producing  insufficiency  result  from 
endocarditis,  which  causes  a  gradual  thickening  at  the  edges  of  the' valves, 
contraction  of  the  chordae  tondineaE*,  and  union  of  the  edges  of  the  seg- 
ments, so  that  in  a  majority  of  the  instances  there  is  not  only  insuffi- 
ciency, but  some  grade  of  narrowing  as  well.  Except  in  children,  we 
rarely  see  the  mitral  leaflets  curled  and  puckered  without  narrowing  of 
the  orifice.  Calcareous  plates  at  the  base  of  the  valve  may  prevent  fer- 
fect  closure  of  one  of  the  segments.  In  long-standing  cases  the  entire 
mitral  structures  are  converted  into  a  firm  calcareous  ring.  From  this 
valvular  insufTiciency  the  other  condition  of  muscular  incompetency  must 
be  carefully  distinp:uishod.  It  is  met  with  in  all  conditions  of  extreme 
dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  also  in  weakening  of  the  muscles  in 
prolonged  fevers  and  in  anaemia. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  efTects  of  incompetency  of  the  mitral 
segment  upon  the  heart  and  circulation  are  as  follows  :  (a)  The  imperfect 
closure  allows  a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  regurgitate  from  the  ventricle 
into  the  auricle,  so  that  at  the  end  of  auricular  diastole  this  chamber  con- 
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tains  not  only  the  blood  which  it  has  received  from  the  lungs,  but  also 
that  which  has  regurgitated  from  the  left  ventricle.  This  necessitates 
dilatation,  and,  as  increased  work  is  thrown  upon  it  in  expelling  the  aug- 
mented contents,  hypertrophy  as  well. 

(J)  With  each  systole  of  the  left  auricle  a  larger  volume  of  blood  is 
forced  into  the  left  ventricle,  which  also  dilates  and  subsequently  becomes 
hypertrophied. 

(c)  During  the  diastole  of  the  left  auricle,  as  blood  is  regurgitated 
into  it  from  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulmonary  veins  are  less  readily  emptied. 
In  consequence  the  right  ventricle  expels  its  contents  less  freely,  and  in 
turn  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

(d)  Finally,  the  right  auricle  also  is  involved,  its  chamber  is  enlarged, 
and  its  walls  are  increased  in  thickness. 

(e)  The  effect  upon  the  pulmonary  vessels  is  to  produce  dilatation 
both  of  the  arteries  and  veins— often  in  long-standing  cases  atheromatous 
changes;  the  capillaries  are  distended,  and  ultimately  the  condition  of 
brown  induration  is  produced.     Perfect  compensation  may  be  effected, 
chiefly  through  the  hypertrophy  of  both  ventricles,  and  the  effect  upon 
the  peripheral  circulation  may  not  be  manifested  for  years,  as  a  normal 
volume  of  blood  is  discharged  from  the  left  heart  at  each  systole.    The 
time  comes,  however,  when,  owing  either  to  increase  in  the  grade  of  the 
incompetency  or  to   failure  of  the  compensation,  the  left  ventricle  is 
unable  to  send  out  its  normal  volume  into  the  aorta.    Then  there  is  over- 
filling of  the  left  auricle,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  embarrassed 
action  of  the  right  heart,  and  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins.    For  years 
this  somewhat  congested  condition  may  be  limited  to  the  lesser  circulation, 
but  finally  the  right  auricle  becomes  dilated,  the  tricuspid  valves  incom- 
petent, and  the  systemic  veins  are  engorged.     This  gradually  leads  to  the 
oondition  of  cyanotic  induration  in  the  viscera  and,  when  extreme,  to 
cJropsical  effusion. 

Muscular  incompetency,  due  to  impaired  nutrition  of  the  mitral  and 
papillary  muscles,  is  rarely  followed  by  such  perfect  compensation.    There 
:inay  be  in  acute  destruction  of  the  aortic  segments  an  acute  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  with  relative  incompetency  of  the  mitral  segments,  great 
dilatation  of  the  left  auricle,  and  intense  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  under 
which  circumstances  profuse  haemorrhage  may  result.      In  these  cases 
there  is  little  chance  for  the  establishment  of  compensation.     In  cases 
of  hypertrophy  and  dilatiition  of  the  heart,  without  valvular  lesions,  but 
associated  with  hcsLvy  work  and  alcohol,  the  insufficiency  of  the  mitral 
valve  may  be  extreme  and  lead  to  great  pulmonary  congestion,  engorge- 
ment of  the  systemic  veins,  and  a  condition  of  cardiac  dropsy,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  feature  from  that  of  mitral  incompetency 
due  to  lesion  of  the  valve  itself.     In  chronic  Bright's  dist»ase  the  In-per- 
trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  may  gradually  fail,  leading,  in  the  later  stages, 
to  relative  insufficiency  of  the  mitral  valve,  and  the  production  of  a  con- 
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dition  of  pulmonary  and  systemic  congestion,  similar  to  that  induced  by 
the  most  extreme  grade  of  lesion  of  the  valve  itself. 

Sjnnptoius. — During  the  development  of  the  lesion,  unless  the  in- 
competency comes  on  acutely  in  consequence  of  rapture  of  the  valve 
segment  or  of  ulceration,  the  compensatory  changes  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  defect,  and  there  are  no  subjective  symptoms.  So,  also,  in  the 
stage  of  perfect  compensation,  there  may  be  the  most  extreme  grade  of 
mitral  insufficiency  with  enormous  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  yet  the 
patient  may  not  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  heart  trouble,  and  may 
suffer  no  inconvenience  except  perhaps  a  little  shortness  of  breath  on 
exertion  or  on  going  uji-stairs.  It  is  only  when  from  any  cause  the  com- 
pensation has  not  been  perfectly  effected,  or  having  been  so  is  broken 
abruptly  or  gradually,  that  the  patients  begin  to  be  troubled.  The  symp- 
toms may  be  divided  into  two  groups : 

{a)  The  minor  manifestations  while  compensation  is  still  good.  Pa- 
tients with  extreme  incompetency  often  have  a  congested  appearance  of 
the  face,  the  lips  and  ears  have  a  bluish  tint,  and  the  venules  on  the 
cheeks  may  be  enlarged,  which  in  many  cases  is  very  suggestive.  In 
long-standing  cases,  particularly  in  children,  the  fingers  may  be  clubbed, 
and  there  is  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  features  in  mitral  insufficiency,  and  may  exist  for  years,  even 
when  the  comi)en3ation  is  jxjrfect.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  congested 
condition  of  the  lungs  these  patients  have  a  tendency  to  attacks  of 
bronchitis  or  haemoptysis.  There  may  also  be  palpitation  of  the 
heart.  As  a  rule,  however,  in  well-balanced  lesions  in  adults,  this 
period  of  full  conii>onsation  or  latent  stage  is  not  associated  with  symp- 
toms which  call  the  attention  of  the  patient  to  an  affection  of  the 
heart 

{b)  Sooner  or  later  comes  a  periml  of  disturbed  or  broken  compensa- 
tion, in  wliich  the  most  intense  8ymi)toms  are  those  of  venous  engorgement 
There  are  palpitation,  weak,  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  and  signs  of '^:^ 
dilatation.  Dyspna'a  is  a  markeil  feature,  and  there  may  be  cough. 
There  is  usually  a  sliglit  c  yanosis,  and  even  a  jaundiced  tint  to  the  skin. 
The  mast  markeil  symptoms,  however,  are  those  of  venous  stasis.  The  -^^  le 
overfilling  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  accounts  in  part  for  the  dyspnoea.  -  m-\ 
There  is  cough,  oftvn  with  bl^KKiy  or  watery  expectoration,  and  the  -^i^je 
alveolar  epithelium  containing  brown  pigment-grains  is  abundant  Drop-  —  «3- 
sical  effusion  usually  s(*ts  in,  bt^ginning  in  the  feet  and  extending  to  the  ^^  -le 
body  and  the  serous  sacs.  The  liver  is  enlarged,  and  there  are  signs  of  "^  «f 
portal  congestion,  gastric  irritation,  and  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  in-  —  -«- 
testines.  The  urine  is  usually  scanty  and  albuminous,  and  contains  tube  ^^»^e 
casts  and  sometimes  blood-corpuscles.  With  judicious  treatment  the  -^^je 
compensation  may  be  restored  and  all  the  serious  symptoms  may  pass 
away.  Patients  may  have  retMirring  attar-ks  of  this  kind,  but  ultimately 
condition  is  beyond  repair  and  the  patient  either  dies  of  a  general 
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dropsy  or  there  is  progressive  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  death  from 
asystole.     Sudden  death  in  these  cases  is  rare. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  praecordia  may  bulge 
and  there  may  be  a  large  area  of  visible  pulsation.  The  apex  beat  is  to 
the  left  of  the  nipple,  in  some  cases  in  the  sixth  interspace,  in  the  anterior 
axillary  line.  There  may  be  a  wavy  impulse  in  the  cervical  veins  which 
are  often  full,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  recumbent. 

Palpation. — A  thrill  is  rare;  when  present  it  is  felt  at  the  apex, 
often  in  a  limited  area.  The  force  of  the  impulse  may  depend  largely 
upon  the  stage  in  which  the  case  is  examined.  In  full  compensation  it  is 
forcible  and  heaving ;  when  the  compensation  is  disturbed,  usually  wavy 
and  feeble. 

Percussion. — The  dulness  is  increased,  particularly  in  a  lateral  direc- 
tion. There  is  no  disease  of  the  valves  which  produces,  in  long-standing 
cases,  a  more  extensive  transverse  area  of  heart  dulness.  It  does  not  ex- 
tend so  much  upward  along  the  left  margin  of  the  sternum  as  beyond  the 
right  margin  and  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Auscultation. — At  the  apex  there  is  a  systolic  murmur  which  wholly 
or  partly  obliterates  the  first  sound.  It  is  loudest  here,  and  has  a  blow- 
ing, sometimes  musical  character,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part.  The 
murmur  is  transmitted  to  the  axilla  and  may  be  heard  at  the  back,  in 
some  instances  over  the  entire  chest  There  are  cases  in  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  Naunyn,  the  murmur  is  heard  best  along  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum.  Usually  in  diastole  at  the  apex  the  loudly  transmitted  second 
sound  may  be  heard.  Occasionally  there  is  also  a  soft,  sometimes  a 
rough  or  rumbling  presystolic  murmur.  As  a  rule,  in  cases  of  extreme 
mitral  insufficiency  from  valvular  lesion  with  great  hypertrophy  of  both 
'Ventricles,  there  is  heard  only  a  loud  blowing  murmur  during  systole. 
-A  murmur  of  mitral  insufficiency  may  vary  a  great  deal  according  to  the 
]>OBition  of  the  patient  It  may  be  present  in  the  recumbent  and  ab- 
sent in  the  erect  posture.  In  cases  of  dilatation,  particularly  when  dropsy 
is  present,  there  may  be  heard  at  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  in  the  lower 
sternal  region  a  soft  systolic  murmur  due  to  tricuspid  regurgitation.  An 
important  sign  on  auscultation  is  the  accentuated  pulmonary  second  sound. 
This  is  heard  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  interspace,  or  over 
the  third  left  costal  cartilage. 

The  pulse  in  mitral  insufficiency,  during  the  period  of  full  compensa- 
tion, may  be  full  and  regular,  often  of  low  tension.  Usually  with  the  first 
onset  of  the  symptoms  the  pulse  becomes  irregular,  a  feature  which  then 
dominates  the  case  throughout.  There  may  be  no  two  beats  of  equal 
foree  or  volume.  Often  after  the  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  of  fail- 
ure of  compensation  the  irregularity  of  the  pulse  persists. 

The  three  important  physical  signs  then  of  mitral  regurgitation  are : 
(a)  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  which  is  propa- 
gated to  the  axilla  and  heard  at  the  angle  of  the  scapula ;  (b)  accentuation 
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of  the  pulmonary  second  sound ;  (c)  evidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart, 
particularly  the  increase  in  the  transverse  diameter,  due  to  hypertrophy 
of  both  right  and  left  ventricles. 

Diagnosis. — There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  of  mitral 
insufficiency.  The  physical  signs  just  referred  to  are  quite  characteristic 
and  distinctive.  Two  points  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  First,  a  murmur, 
systolic  in  character,  and  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  propa- 
gated even  to  the  axilla,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  incompetency  of  the 
mitral  valve.  There  is  heard  in  this  region  a  large  group  of  what  are 
termed  accidental  murmurs,  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  still  doubtful. 
They  are  probably  formed,  however,  in  the  ventricle,  and  are  not  associated 
with  hypertrophy,  or  accentuation  of  pulmonary  second  sound. 

Second,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say  whether  the  insufficiency  is 
due  to  lesion  of  the  valve  segment  or  to  dilatation  of  the  mitral  ring  and 
relative  incompetency.  Here  neither  the  character  of  the  murmur,  the 
propagation,  the  accentuation  of  the  pulmonary  second  sound,  nor  the 
hypertrophy  assists  in  the  differentiation.  The  history  is  sometimes  of 
greater  value  in  this  matter  than  the  physical  examination.  The  cases 
most  likely  to  lead  to  error  are  those  of  the  so-called  idiopathic  dilatation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  (in  which  the  systolic  murmur  may  be  of 
the  greatest  intensity),  and  the  instances  of  arterio-sclerosis  with  dilated 
heart. 

Mitral  Stenosis. 

• 

Etiology. — Narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  usually  the  result  of 
valvular  endociirditis  occurring  in  the  earlier  years  of  life ;  very  rarely  it 
is  congenital.  It  is  very  much  more  common  in  women  than  in  men — in 
G3  of  80  cases  noted  by  Duckworth.  This  is  not  easy  to  explain,  but  there 
are  at  least  two  factors  to  be  considered.  Rheumatism  prevails  more  in 
girls  than  in  boys  and,  as  is  well  known,  endocarditis  of  the  mitral  valve 
is  more  common  in  rheumatism.  Chorea,  also,  as  suggested  by  Barlow, 
has  an  important  influence,  occurring  more  frequently  in  girls  and  often 
associated  with  end(xjarditis.  Of  110  cases  of  chorea  which  I  examined  at 
a  perio<l  more  than  two  years  subsequent  to  tlie  attack,  54  cases  had  signs 
of  organic  heart-disease,  among  which  were  17  instances  with  the  physical 
signs  of  mitral  stenosis.  Anaemia  and  chlorosis,  which  Jire  prevalent  in 
girls,  have  been  regarded  as  possible  factors.  In  a  number  of  cases,  how- 
ever, no  recr()<i^iiizable  etiological  factor  can  be  discovered.  This  has  been 
regarded  by  some  writers  as  favoring  the  view  that  many  of  the  cases  are 
of  congenital  origin ;  but  it  is  not  ini})rol)able  that  with  any  of  the  febrile 
afToctions  of  childhood  endocarditis  may  be  dissociated.  Whooping-cough, 
too,  with  it^  terrible  strain  on  the  heart-valves,  may  be  acoountable  for 
certain  cases.  Congenitiil  affections  of  the  mitral  valve  are  notoriously 
While  met  with  at  all  ages,  stenosis  is  certainly  more  frequent  in 
persons. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  a  majority  of  instances  with  the  stenosis 
there  is  some  incompetency.  The  narrowing  results  from  thickening  and 
contraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  ring,  of  the  valve  segments,  and  of  the 
chordae  tendinese.  The  condition  varies  a  good  deal  according  to  the 
amount  of  atheromatous  change.  In  many  cases  the  curtains  are  so 
welded  together  and  the  whole  valvular  region  so  thickened  that  the 
orifice  is  reduced  to  a  mere  chink — Corrigan's  button-hole  contraction. 
In  other  cases  the  curtains  are  not  much  thickened,  but  narrowing  has 
resulted  from  gradual  adhesion  at  the  edges,  and  thickening  of  the  chordae 
tendineae,  so  that  from  the  auricle  it  looks  cone-like — the  so-called  funnel- 
shaped  variety  of  stenosis.  The  instances  in  which  the  valve  segments 
are  very  slightly  deformed  but  in  which  the  orifice  is  considerably  nar- 
rowed, are  regarded  by  some  as  possibly  of  congenital  origin.  Occa- 
sionally the  curtains  are  in  great  part  free  from  disease,  but  the  nar- 
rowing results  from  large  calcareous  masses,  which  project  into  them 
from  the  ring.  The  involvement  of  the  chordae  tendineae  is  usually  ex- 
treme, and  the  papillary  muscles  may  be  inserted  directly  upon  the 
valve.  In  moderate  grades  of  constriction  the  orifice  will  admit  the  tip 
of  the  index-finger ;  in  more  extreme  forms,  the  tip  of  the  little  finger ; 
and  occasionally  one  meets  with  a  specimen  in  which  the  orifice  seems 
almost  obliterated,  as  in  a  case  which  came  under  my  notice,  which  only 
admitted  a  medium-sized  Bowman's  probe. 

The  heart  in  mitral  stenosis  is  not  greatly  enlarged,  rarely  weighing 
more  than  14  or  15  ounces.  Occasionally,  in  an  elderly  person,  it  may 
seem  slightly  if  at  all  enlarged,  and  again  there  are  instances  in  which 
the  weight  may  reach  as  much  as  20  ounces.  The  left  ventricle  is  usually 
small,  and  may  look  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  right  ventricle, 
which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  apex.  In  cases  in  which  with  the 
narrowing  there  is  very  considerable  incompetency  the  left  ventricle  may 
be  moderately  dilated  and  hypertrophied. 

These  changes  gradually  induced  are  associated  with  secondary  altera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the  heart.  The  left  auricle  discharges  its 
blood  with  greater  diflficulty  and  in  consequence  dilates,  and  its  walls 
reach  three  or  four  times  their  normal  thickness.  Although  the  auricle  is 
by  structure  unfitted  to  compensate  an  extreme  lesion,  the  probability  is 
that  for  some  time  during  the  gradual  production  of  stenosis,  the  increas- 
ing muscular  power  of  the  walls  is  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  defect. 
Eventually  the  tension  is  increased  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  owing 
to  impeded  outflow  from  the  veins.  To  overcome  this  the  right  ventricle 
undergoes  dilatation  and  hjrpertrophy,  and  upon  this  chamber  falls  the 
Work  of  equalizing  the  circulation.  Relative  incompetency  of  the  tricuspid 
and  congestion  of  systemic  veins  at  last  supervene. 

It  is  not  uncommon  at  the  examination  to  find  white  thrombi  in  the 
apx>endix  of  the  left  auricle.  Occasionally  a  large  part  of  the  auricle  is 
occupied  by  an  ante-mortem  thrombus.     Still  more  rarely  the  remarkable 
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ball  thrombus  is  found,  in  which  a  globular  concretion,  yarjring  in  size 
from  a  walnut  to  a  small  egg,  lies  free  in  the  auricle,  two  examples  of 
which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

Sjnnptoxns. — Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  children  the  lower 
sternum  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  loft  costal  cartilages  are  often  prominent, 
owing  to  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  apex  beat  may  be  ill- 
defined.  Usually,  it  is  not  dislocated  far  beyond  the  nipple  line,  and  the 
chief  impulse  is  over  the  lower  sternum  and  adjacent  costal  cartilages. 
Often  in  thin-chested  persons  there  is  pulsation  in  the  third  and  fourth 
left  interspaces  close  to  the  sternum.  When  compensation  fails,  the  prsB- 
cordial  impulse  is  much  feebler,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  there  may 
be  marked  systolic  regurgitation. 

Palpation  reveals  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  characteristic,  well- 
defined  fremitus  or  thrill,  which  is  best  felt,  as  a  rule,  in  the  fourth  or 
fifth  interspace  within  the  nipple  line.  It  is  of  a  rough,  grating  quality, 
often  peculiarly  limited  in  area,  most  marked  during  expiration,  and  can 
be  felt  to  terminate  in  a  sharp,  sudden  shock,  synchronous  with  the  im- 
pulse. This  most  characteristic  of  physical  signs  is  pathognomonic  of 
narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  a  valvular  lesion  can  be  made  by  palpation  alone.  The 
cardiac  impulse  is  felt  most  forcibly  in  the  lower  sternum  and  in  the 
fourth  and  fiftli  left  interspaces.  The  impulse  is  felt  very  high  in  the  third 
and  fourth  interspaces,  or  in  rare  ca^es  even  in  the  second,  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  in  the  latter  interspace  the  impulse  is  due  to  pulsa- 
tion of  the  auricle.  It  is  always  the  impulse  of  the  right  ventricle ;  even 
in  the  most  extreme  grades  of  mitral  stenosis,  there  is  never  such  tilting 
for^'ard  of  the  auricle  or  its  appendix  as  would  enable  it  to  produce  an 
impression  on  the  chest  wall. 

Percussion  gives  an  increase  in  the  cardiac  dulness  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum  and  along  tlic  left  margin ;  not  usually  a  great  increase  beyond 
the  nij)ple  line,  except  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  transverse  dulness  may 
reach  from  5  cm.  beyond  the  right  margin  of  the  sternum  to  10  cm. 
beyond  the  nipple  line. 

AusciiJtntion. — In  the  mitral  area,  usually  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
apex  l)eat  and  often  in  a  very  limited  region,  is  heard  a  rough,  vibratory 
or  purring  murmur,  which  terminates  abruptly  in  the  first  sound.  By 
combining  palpation  and  auscultation  the  purring  murmur  is  found  to  be 
svnchronoua  with  the  thrill  and  the  loud  shock  with  the  first  sound.  This 
is  the  presystolic  murmur,  about  the  time  and  mode  of  production  of  which 
so  much  discussion  has  occurred.  I  hold  with  those  who  regard  it  as  oc- 
curring during  the  auricular  systole.  In  whatever  way  produced,  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  murmurs  and  its 
presence  is  positively  indicative  of  narrowing  of  the  mitral  orifice.  The 
sole  exception  to  this  statement  is  the  Flint  murmur  already  referred  to 
in  aortic  incompetency.     Once,  in  a  case  of  enormous  enlargement  of  the 
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spleen,  with  dropsy,  in  which  the  heart  was  greatly  pushed  np,  I  heard  a 
presystolic  murmur  of  rough  quality,  and  the  mitnd  valves  were  found 
post  mortem  to  be  normal.  The  presystolic  murmur  may  occupy  the 
entire  period  of  the  diastole ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  only  the  latter  half, 
corresponding  to  the  auricular  systole.  The  difference  may  sometimes  be 
noted  between  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  murmur,  when  it  occu- 
pies the  entire  time.  Often  there  is  a  peculiar  rumbling  or  echoing  qual- 
ity, which  in  some  instances  is  very  limited  and  may  be  heard  only  over  a 
single  bell-space  of  the  stethoscope.  A  systolic  murmur  may  be  heanl 
at  the  apex  or  along  the  left  sternal  border,  often  of  extreme  softness  and 
audible  only  when  the  breath  is  held.  Sometimes  the  systolic  murmur  is 
loud  and  distinct  and  is  transmitted  to  the  axilla.  The  second  sound  in 
the  second  left  interspace  is  loudly  accentuated,  sometimes  reduplicated. 
It  may  be  transmitted  far  to  the  left  and  be  heard  with  great  clearness 
beyond  the  apex.  In  uncomplicated  cases  of  mitral  stenosis  there  are 
usually  no  murmurs  audible  at  the  aortic  region,  at  which  spot  the  second 
sound  is  less  intense  than  at  the  pulmonary  area.  In  the  lower  sternum 
and  to  the  right  a  tricuspid  murmur  is  sometimes  heard  in  advanced  cases. 
Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  following :  The  unusually  sharp,  clear 
first  sound  which  follows  the  presystolic  murmur,  the  cause  of  which  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  explain.  It  can  scarcely  be  a  valvular  sound  pro- 
duced chiefly  at  the  mitral  orifice,  since  it  may  be  heard  with  great  inten- 
sity in  cases  in  which  the  valves  are  rigid  and  calcified.  More  probably  it 
is  a  modified  sound  produced  by  the  heart-muscle  and  connected,  as  has 
been  suggested,  with  the  altered  conditions  of  the  chordae  tendineae  and 
papillary  muscles,  the  normal  action  of  which  must  be  interfered  with. 

These  physical  signs,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  are  characteristic  only 
of  the  stage  in  which  compensation  is  maintained.  Finally  there  comes  a 
period  in  which,  with  rupture  of  compensation,  the  presystolic  murmur 
disappears  and  there  is  heanl  in  the  apex  region  a  sharp  first  sound,  or 
sometimes  a  gallop  rhythm.  The  marked  systolic  shock  may  be  present 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  thrill  and  the  characteristic  murmur.  Un- 
der treatment,  with  gradual  recovery  of  compensation,  probably  with  in- 
creasing vigor  of  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  and  left  auricle,  the 
presystolic  murmur  reappears.  In  cases  seen  at  this  stage  of  the  disease 
the  nature  of  the  valve  lesion  mav  be  entirelv  overlooked. 

Stenosis  of  the  mitral  valve  may  for  years  be  efficiently  compensated 
by  the  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  Many  persons  with  the  char- 
acteristic physical  signs  of  this  lesion  present  no  symptoms.  They  may 
for  years  perhaps  be  short  of  breath  on  going  up-stairs,  but  are  able  to  pass 
through  the  ordinary  duties  of  life  without  discomfort.  The  pulse  is 
Bmaller  in  volume  than  normal,  but  may  be  perfectly  regular.  A  special 
danger  of  this  stage  is  the  recurring  endocarditis.  •  Vegetations  may  be 
vrhipped  off  into  the  circulation  and,  blocking  a  cerebral  vessel,  may  cause 
hemiplegia  or  aphasia,  or  both.    This,  unfortunately,  is  not  an  uncommon 
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sequence  in  women.  Patients  with  mitral  stenosis  may  sunriTe  this  acci- 
dent for  an  indefinite  perio<l.  A  woman,  over  seyenty  years  of  age,  died 
in  one  of  my  wards  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  who  had  been  in  the 
almshouse,  hcmiplegie,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  heart  presented 
an  extreme  grade  of  mitral  stenosis  which  had  probably  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  hemiplegic  attack. 

Failure  of  compensation  brings  in  its  train  the  group  of  symptoms 
which  have  l)een  discussed  under  mitral  insuflBciency.  Briefly  enumerated 
they  are :  Rapid  and  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath, 
cough,  signs  of  pulmonarj'  engorgement,  and  ver}'  frequently  hsemoptysis. 
Attacks  of  this  kind  mav  recur  for  vears.  Bronchitis  or  a  febrile  attack 
may  cause  shortness  of  breath  or  slight  blueness.  Inflammatory  affections 
of  the  lungs  or  pleura  seriously  disturb  the  right  heart,  and  these  patients 
stand  pneumonia  very  ba<lly.  Many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  cases  of  mitral 
stenosis,  do  not  have  dropsy.  The  liver  may  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  in 
the  late  stages  as<nte8  is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  children.  (Jen- 
eral  anasarca  is  most  frequently  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  secondary  narrowing  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  (Broadbent). 

Tricuspid-Valve  Disease. 

(a)  Tricuspid  Regurgitation.— Occasionally  this  results  from  acute 
or  chronic  endocarditis  with  puckering ;  more  commonly  the  condition  is 
one  of  relative  insufficiency,  and  is  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  valves  on 
the  left  side,  j)articularly  of  the  mitral.  It  is  met  with  also  in  all  condi- 
tions of  the  lungs  which  cause  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  such  as  cir- 
rliosis  and  cm})hys(;ma,  particularly  in  combination  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis. The  symptoms  are  those  of  obstniction  in  the  lesser  circulation 
with  venous  congestion  in  the  systemic  veins,  such  as  has  already  been 
described  in  conne(;tion  with  mitral  insufficiency.  The  signs  of  this  con- 
dition arc : 

(1)  Systolic  regurgitation  of  the  blood  into  the  right  auricle  and  the 
transmission  of  the  i)ulso-wave  into  the  veins  of  the  neck.  If  the  regurgi- 
tation is  sliglii  or  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  feeble  there  may  be 
no  venous  j)ulsation,  but  in  otluT  cases  there  is  marked  systolic  pulsation 
in  the  corvicul  veins.  That  in  the  right  jugular  is  more  forcible  than 
that  in  the  loft.  It  nitiv  be  seen  both  in  the  internal  and  the  external, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  Marked  pulsation  in  these  veins  occurs  only 
when  the  valves  guarding  tliem  become  incompetent.  Slight  oscillations 
are  by  no  means  uneomnion,  even  when  the  valves  are  intact.  The  dis- 
tention of  the  viiins  is. sometimes  enormous,  particularly  in  the  act  of 
coughing,  when  the  right  jugular  at  the  root  of  the  neck  may  stand  out, 
forming  an  extraordinarily  prominent  ovoid  mass.  Occasionally  the  re- 
gurgitant pulse-wave  may  be  widely  transmitted  and  be  seen  in  the  sub- 
clavian and  axillary  veins,  and  even  in  the  subcutaneous  veins  over  the 
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loulder,  or,  as  in  a  case  recently  under  observation,  in  the  superficial 
lammary  veins. 

Regurgitant  pulsation  through  the  tricuspid  orifice  may  be  transmitted 
>  the  inferior  cava,  and  so  to  the  hepatic  veins,  causing  a  systolic  disten- 
on  of  the  liver.  This  is  best  appreciated  by  bimanual  palpation,  placing 
Qe  hand  over  the  fifth  and  sixth  costal  cartilages  and  the  other  in  the 
kteral  region  of  the  liver  in  the  mid-axillary  line.  The  rhythmical  ex- 
ansile  pulsation  may  be  readily  distinguished,  as  a  rule,  from  the  systolic 
epression  of  the  liver  due  to  communicated  pulsation  from  the  left  ven- 
•icle. 

(2)  The  second  important  symptom  of  tricuspid  regurgitation  is  the 
3currence  of  a  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  in  the  lower  ster- 
um.  It  is  usually  a  soft,  low  murmur,  often  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
^existing  mitral  murmur  by  differences  in  quality  and  pitch,  and  may  be 
eard  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  axilla.  Sometimes  it  is  very  limited  in  its 
istribution. 

Together  these  two  signs  positively  indicate  tricuspid  regurgitation. 
a  addition,  the  percussion  usually  shows  increase  in  the  area  of  dulness 
)  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  the  impulse  in  the  lower  sternal  region  is 
)rcible.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  symptoms  are  those  of  the 
»ociated  lesions.  In  cirrhosis  of  the  lung  and  in  chronic  emphysema  the 
lilure  of  compensation  of  the  right  ventricle  with  insufficiency  of  the  tri- 
ispid  not  infrequently  leads  either  to  acute  asystole  or  to  gradual  failure 
ith  cardiac  dropsy. 

(b)  Tricuspid  Stenosis. — This  interesting  condition  may  be  either  con- 
3nital  or  acquired.  The  congenital  cases  are  not  uncommon,  and  are 
isociated  usually  with  other  valvular  defects  which  cause  early  death, 
he  acquired  form  is  not  very  infrequent  Bedford  Fenwick  collected  46 
)servations,  of  which  41  were  in  women.  Leudet*  has  analyzed  117 
ises.  Of  101  of  these  in  which  the  ages  were  mentioned,  80  were  in 
omen  and  21  in  men.  A  great  majority  of  the  cases  were  in  adults,  only 
ght  being  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty.  Its  rarity  as  an  isolated 
)ndition  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  114  autopsies,  in  11  only 
as  the  lesion  confined  to  this  valve.  In  21  the  tricuspid,  mitral,  and 
)rtic  segments  were  involved,  and  in  78  the  tricuspid  and  mitral.  Prac- 
cally  the  condition  is  almost  always  secondary  to  lesions  of  the  left  heart. 

The  physical  signs  are  sometimes  characteristic.  For  instance,  a  pre- 
■^stolic  thrill  has  been  noted  by  several  observers.  The  percussion  shows 
alness  to  be  increased,  particularly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  On  aus- 
iltation  a  presystolic  murmur  has  been  determined  in  certain  cases,  and 
heard  best  at  tlie  root  of  the  ensiform  cartilage,  or  a  little  to  the  right 
I  it.  Of  general  symptoms,  cyanosis  of  the  face  and  lips  is  very  common, 
id  in  the  late  stages,  when  dropsy  supervenes,  it  is  apt  to  be  intense. 

♦  Paris  Thesis,  1888. 
40 
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The  lesion  is  interesting  chiefly  because  it  forms  one  of  the  most  serious 
complications  of  mitral  stenosis. 


Pulmonary  Valve  Disease. 

This  is  extremely  rare. 

(fl)  Stenosis  is  almost  invariably  a  congenital  anomaly.  It  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  congenital  cardiac  affections.  The  valve 
segments  are  usually  united,  leaving  a  small,  narrow  orifice.  In  the  adult 
cases  occasionally  occur.  In  Case  608  of  my  post-mortem  records  there 
was  extreme  stenosis  in  a  girl  of  eighteen,  owing  to  great  thickening  and 
adhesion  of  the  segments,  and  there  were  also  numerous  vegetations.  The 
orifice  was  only  two  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  congenital  lesion  is 
commonly  associated  with  patency  of  the  ductus  Botalii  and  imperfection 
of  the  ventricular  septum.     There  may  also  be  tricuspid  stenosis. 

The  physical  signs  are  extremely  uncertain.  There  may  be  a  systolic 
murmur  with  a  thrill  heard  best  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  in  the  second 
intercostal  space.  This  murmur  may  be  very  like  a  murmur  of  aortic 
stenosis,  but  is  not  transmitted  into  the  vessels.  Naturally  the  pulmonary 
second  sound  is  weak  or  obliterated,  or  may  be  replaced  by  a  diastolic  mur- 
mur.    Usually  there  is  h}T)ertrophy  of  the  right  heart. 

(b)  Pulmonary  Insufficiency, — This  rare  affection  is  occasionally  due 
to  congenital  malformation,  particularly  fusion  of  two  of  the  segments. 
It  is  sometimes  present,  as  Bramwell  has  shown,  in  cases  of  malignant 
endocarditis. 

The  physical  signs  arc  those  of  regurgitation  into  the  right  ventricle, 
but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  im^xissible  to  differentiate  this  from  the  murmur  of 
aortio  iusut^icioncy,  though  the  maximum  intensity  may  be  in  the  pulmo- 
nary area.  In  a  recent  case,  in  which  two  of  the  valve  segments  were 
closely  glued  to  the  wall  of  the  pulmonary  artery  owing  to  the  projection 
of  an  aneurism,  a  diastolic  murmur  developed  under  observation,  which 
was  transmitted  loudlv  down  the  sternum.  The  condition  is  extremelv 
rare  and  of  little  practical  significance. 

Combined  Valvular  Lesions. 

Those  are  extronu'ly  common.  The  mitral  and  aortic  segments  may 
Iv  alTootod  logothor;  next  in  frequency  comes  the  combination  of  mitral 
and  tricuspid  lesions ;  and  then  of  aortic,  mitral,  and  tricuspid.  Aortic 
insutlioioncy  or  aortic  stenosis  is  more  frequently  combined  with  mitral 
inronnvtonry  than  aortic  stenosis  witli  mitral  stenosis,  or  mitral  stenosis 
with  aortio  insutlicioncv.  In  children  the  most  common  combination  is 
aortic  and  mitral  insutlioioncv.  In  a^lults,  mitral  insufliciencv  with  thick- 
cuini:  of  the  aortic  valves  and  sHzlir  narrowing  is  perhaps  the  most 
common. 
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The  diagnosis  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  murmurs  and  the  state 
of  the  chambers  as  regards  hjrpertrophy  and  dilatation. 

Prognosis  in  Valvular  Disease.— The  question  is  entirely  one 
of  efficient  compensation.  So  long  as  this  is  maintained  the  patient  may 
suffer  no  inconvenience,  and  even  with  the  most  serious  forms  of  valve 
lesion  the  function  of  the  heart  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  disturbed. 

Practitioners  who  are  not  adepts  in  auscultation  and  feel  unable  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  various  heart  murmurs  should  remember  that 
the  best  judgment  of  the  conditions  may  be  gathered  from  inspection 
and  palpation.  With  an  apex  beat  in  the  normal  situation  and  regular  in 
rhythm  the  auscultatory  phenomena  may  be  practically  disregarded. 

As  Sir  Andrew  Clark  states,  a  murmur  jt?^  se  is  of  little  or  no  moment 
in  determining  the  prognosis  in  any  given  case.  There  is  a  large  group 
of  patients  who  present  no  other  symptoms  than  a  systolic  murmur  heard 
over  the  body  of  the  heart,  or  over  the  apex,  in  whom  the  left  ventricle  is 
not  hypertrophied,  the  heart  rhythm  is  normal,  and  who  may  not  have 
had  rheumatism.  Indeed,  the  condition  is  accidentally  discovered,  often 
during  examination  for  life  insurance.  I  know  cases  of  this  kind  which 
have  persisted  unchanged  for  more  than  fifteen  years  Among  the  condi- 
tions influencing  prognosis  are : 

(a)  Age. — Children  under  ten  are  bad  subjects.  Compensation  is  well 
effected,  and  they  are  free  from  many  of  the  influences  which  disturb 
compensation  in  adults.  The  coronary  arteries  also  are  healthy,  and 
nutrition  of  the  heart-muscle  can  be  readily  maintained.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  the  outlook  in  cardiac  lesions  developing  in  very  young  children 
is  usually  bad.  One  reason  is  that  the  valve  lesion  itself  is  apt  to  be 
rapidly  progressive,  and  the  limit  of  cardiac  reserve  force  is  in  such  cases 
early  reached.  There  seems  4x)  be  proportionately  a  greater  degree  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatation.  Among  other  causes  of  the  risks  of  this 
period  are  to  be  mentioned  insufficient  food  in  the  poorer  classes,  the 
recurrence  of  rheumatic  attacks,  and  the  existence  of  pericardial  adhesions 
The  outlook  in  a  child  who  can  be  carefully  supervised  and  prevented 
from  damaging  himself  by  overexertion  is  naturally  better  than  in  one 
who  is  constantly  overtasking  his  muscles.  The  valvular  lesions  which 
develop  at,  or  subsequent  to,  the  period  of  puberty  are  more  likely  to  be 
permanently  and  efficiently  compensated.  Sudden  death  from  heart- 
disease  is  very  rare  in  children. 

(fi)  Sex, — Women  bear  valve  lesions,  as  a  rule,  better  than  men,  owing 
partly  to  the  fact  that  they  live  quieter  lives,  partly  to  the  less  common 
involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries,  and  to  the  greater  frequency  of  mit- 
ral lesions.  Pregnancy  and  parturition  are  disturbing  factors,  but  are,  I 
think,  less  serious  than  some  writers  would  have  us  believe. 

(c)  Valve  affected, — The  relative  prognosis  of  the  different  valve  lesions 
is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Each  case  must,  therefore,  be  judged  on  its 
own  merits.    Aortic  insufficiency  is  unquestionably  the  most  serious ;  yet 
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for  years  it  may  be  perfectly  compeussted.  Favor»lile  circnnistancn  in 
any  caee  are  Ihe  moderate  grade  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatulion,  the  abecocv 
of  all  Bymptoms  of  cardiac  distreas,  and  the  absence  of  extensive  arterio- 
ficlerotiiB  and  of  angina.  The  progiioeis  rests  iu  reality  with  tlie  condition 
of  the  coronary  arteries.  Rheumatic  tcsioiis  of  the  valves,  inducing  inflit- 
ficieucy,  arc  lesa  apt  to  be  ussociuted  with  endarteritis  at  the  root  of  tliu 
aorta ;  and  in  Buoh  cases  the  coronary  arteries  may  eacjipe  for  yeare.  1 
know  a  physician,  now  about  tliirty-five  years  of  ago,  who,  when  siitefD, 
had  his  i\rsl  attack  of  rheutiiatlam,  which  involved  the  aortic  ^cgnenti. 
He  has  had  two  subsequent  attacks  of  rheumatism,  but  with  care  haj  been 
able  to  live  a  comfortable  and  fairly  active  life.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  aortic  insufficiency  is  only  a  part  of  an  extensive  arterio-sclerosis  M  ibt 
root  of  the  aorta,  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariably  involved,  aiij 
the  outlook  in  such  cases  is  much  more  serious.  Sudden  death  is  not  un- 
common, either  from  acute  dilatation  during  some  exertion,  or,  more  fre- 
quently, from  blocking  of  one  of  the  brauclies  of  the  coronary  artcriM. 
The  liability  of  this  form  to  be  associated  with  angina  i)ect4)riB  also  adds 
to  its  Beverity.  Aortic  stenosis  is  a  rare  lesion,  most  commonly  met  with  iu 
middle-aged  or  elderly  men,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  well  comitensated.  In  manv 
cases  it  does  not  appear  to  limit  the  duration  of  life. 

In  mitral  lesions  the  outlook  on  the  whole  is  much  more  favorahlc 
than  in  aortic  insufficiency.     Mitral  insufficicucy,  when  well  compensated, 
carrioB  with  it,  perhaps,  a  better  prognosis  than  mitral  steuosiit;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cases  which  last  the  longest  are  those  in 
which  the  valve  orifice  is  more  or  less  narrowed,  B&  well  as  incompetcDU 
There  ia,  in  reality,  no  valve  lesion  so  rapidly  fatal  and  so  poorly  coi 
pensated  aa  that  in  which  the  mitral  segmeuta  are  gradually  curled 
puckered  until  they  form  a  narrow  strip  around  a  wide  mitral  ring — a 
dition  specially  seen  in  children.     There  are  umny  eases  of  mitral  insnlB^ 
ciency  in  which  the  defect  is  thoroughly  balanced  for  thirty  or  even  fotij- 
years,  without  distress  or  inconvenience.     Even  with  great  hJ-pcrtropiq^' 
and  the  apex  beat  almost  in  Uie  mid-axillary  line,  there  may  be  little  or  no 
distress,  and  the  compensation  may  be  most  effective.    Women  may  pass 
safely  through  rejieated  pregnancies,  though  here  they  are  liable  to  acci- 
dents associated  with  the  severe  strain.     I  have  had  under  my  cart-  for 
many  years  a  patient  who  had  her  first  attack  of  rheumatism  at  the  age 
fifteen,  when  she  already  had  a  well-marked  mitral  murmur.     When 
first  came  under  my  observatiou,  eighteen  years  ago,  she  had  signs 
lijTiertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  a  loud  systolic  murmur.     She  " 
had  no  cardiac  disturbance  whatever.     She  has  lived  a  very  active  life, 
been  unusually  vigorous,  liaa  homo  eleven  children,  and  has  passed  thrui 
three  subsequent  attacks  of  rheuoiatism. 

In  mitral  stenosis  the  prognosis  is  usually  regarded  as  loss  favonti 
My  own  experience  has  led  me,  however,  to  place  this  lesion  almost  oo, 
level,  particularly  in  women,  with  the  mitral  insufficiency.     It  is  foi 
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Tery  often  in  persons  in  perfect  health,  who  haye  had  neither  palpitation 
nor  signs  of  heart-failure,  and  who  have  lived  laborious  lives.  The  figures 
given,  too,  by  Broadbent  indicate  that  the  date  of  death  in  mitral  stenosis 
is  comparatively  advanced.  These  patients,  too,  pass  through  repeated 
pregnancies  with  safety.  There  are  of  course  those  too  common  accidents, 
the  result  of  cerebral  embolism,  which  are  more  liable  to  occur  in  this 
than  in  other  forms. 

Hard  and  fast  lines  cannot  be  drawn  in  the  question  of  prognosis  in 
valvular  disease.  Every  case  must  be  judged  separately,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances carefully  balanced.  There  is  no  question  which  requires 
greater  experience  and  more  mature  judgment,  and  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced are  sometimes  at  fault. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  conditions  which  justify  a  favora- 
ble prognosis  embodies  the  large  and  varied  clinical  experience  of  Sir 
Andrew  Clark :  Good  general  health ;  just  habits  of  living ;  no  excep- 
tional liability  to  rheumatic  or  catarrhal  affections ;  origin  of  the  valvular 
lesion  independently  of  degeneration ;  existence  of  the  valvular  lesion 
without  change  for  over  three  years ;  sound  ventricles,  of  moderate  fre- 
quency and  general  regularity  of  action ;  sound  arteries,  with  a  normal 
amount  of  blood  and  tension  in  the  smaller  vessels ;  free  course  of  blood 
through  the  cervical  veins ;  and,  lastly,  freedom  from  pulmonary,  hepatic, 
and  renal  congestion. 

Treatment  of  Valvular  Lesions.— For  this  purpose  the  valvu- 
lar lesion  may  be  divided  into  the  period  of  progressive  development,  with 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  hypertrophy,  and  the  period  of  dis- 
turbed compensation. 

(a)  Stage  of  Compensation. — Medicinal  treatment  at  this  period  is  not 
necessary  and  is  often  hurtful.  A  very  common  error  is  to  administer 
cardiac  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  on  the  discovery  of  a  murmur  or  of  hyper- 
trophy. If  the  lesion  has  been  found  accidentally,  it  may  be  best  not  to 
tell  the  patient,  but  rather  an  intimate  friend.  Often  it  is  necessary, 
however,  to  be  perfectly  frank  in  order  that  the  patient  may  take  certain 
preventive  measures.  He  should  lead  a  quiet,  regulated,  orderly  life,  free 
from  excitement  and  worry.  An  ordinary  wholesome  diet  should  be 
taken,  tobacco  should  be  interdicted,  and  stimulants  not  allowed.  Exer- 
cise should  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  So  long 
as  no  cardiac  distress  or  palpitation  follows,  moderate  exercise  will  prove 
very  beneficial.  The  skin  should  be  kept  active  by  a  daily  bath.  Hot 
baths  should  be  avoided  and  the  Turkish  bath  should  be  interdicted.  In 
the  case  of  full-blooded,  somewhat  corpulent  individuals  an  occasional 
saline  purge  should  be  taken.  Patients  with  valvular  lesions  should  not 
go  into  very  high  altitudes.  The  act  of  coition  has  serious  risks,  particu- 
larly in  aortic  insufficiency.  Knowing  that  the  causes  which  most  surely 
and  powerfully  disturb  the  compensation  are  overexertion,  mental  worry, 
and  malnutrition,  the  physician  should  give  suitable  instructions  in  each 
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case.  As  it  ia  aiwuys  better  to  have  the  co-operstion  of  an  intelUgeDt  I 
patient,  ho  eltonld,  us  tt  rnlo,  bu  told  of  the  condition,  but  in  this  inatlor  I 
the  physician  must  be  guided  by  circn instances,  and  there  are  caaee  iu  1 
which  reticence  is  the  wiser  policy.  I 

(b)  Stagfl  of  Broken  CompensatioiL— The  break  may  be  immediale  «id  I 
fiuul,  U8  when  siuhk'U  dualli  results  from  acute  dilatation  or  from  blocking  I 
of  a  branch  of  the  coronar)-  artery.  Among  the  first  indications  are  short-  I 
ness  of  breath  on  exertion  or  atta<'.ks  of  nocturnal  dysjinina.  These  are  I 
often  associated  witli  impaired  nutrition,  particularly  with  aniemia,  and  a  I 
course  of  iron  or  change  of  air  may  suffice  to  relieve  the  symptoms.  I 

IiTeguiarity  of  the  action  of  the  heart  cannot  always  be  termed  an  in-  I 
dication  of  failing  compensation,  particularly  in  instances  of  mitral  disutsc.  I 
It  has  greater  significance  in  aortic  lesions.  Serious  failure  of  oompensa-  I 
tion  is  indicated  by  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  gallop  rhytlim,  or  I 
various  forms  of  arrhythmia,  with  or  without  the  existence  of  dropsy.  I 
Under  these  circumstances  the  followiug  measures  are  to  be  carried  out :    I 

(1)  liesl. — Disturbed  compensation  may  be  completely  restored  by  rest  I 
of  the  body.    Both  in  3Iontrcal  and  iu  Philadelphia  it  was  a  favorite  dem- 1 
onstralion  in  practical  therapeuticB  to  show  the  influence  of  complete  rest  I 
and  quiet  on  the  cariliac  dilatation.     In  many  cases  with  tedema  of  the  1 
ankles,  moderate  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse.  th«  I 
rest  in  bed,  a  few  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  and  *  \ 
saline  purge  suffice,  within  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  restore  the  compensa- 
tion.    One  patient,  in  Ward  11  of  the  Montreal  General  UospitMl,  with 
aortic  insufficiency  recovered  from  four  successive  attacks  of  failing  com- 
jwnsatiou  by  these  measures  alone. 

(3)  The  relief  of  the  embarra,ssed  circulation. 

(n)  By    Veiirseclion. — In   casea  of   dilatation,  from  whatever  cause^J 
whether  in  mitral  or  aortic  lesions  or  distentiou  of  the  right  ventricle  iafl 
emphysema,  when  signs  of  venous  engorgement  are  marked  and  wliei 
there  is  orthopncea  with  cyanosis,  the  abstraction  of  from  twcTity  to  thirt 
onnces  of  blood  is  indicated.     This  is  the  occasion  iu  which  timely  vene-1 
section  may  save  the  patient's  life.     It  is  a  condition  in  which  I  h&ve  liadi 
most  satisfactory  results  from  venesection.     It  is  done  much  better  early] 
than  late.     I  have  on  several  occasions  regretted  its  postponement,  parH 
ticularly  in  instances  of  acute  dilatation  and  cyanosis  in  connection  witkj 
emphysema.* 

(b)  By  Deplflion  through  Ifie  Botcfh.— This  Is  particulariy  valnahle" 
when  dropsy  is  preaeut.     Of  the  various  purges  the  salines  arc  to  be  pre- 
ferred, ond  may  bo  given  by  Matthew  Hay's  method-     Half  an  hour  to 
an  hour  before  breakfast  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
Epsom  salts  may  be  given  in  a  concentrated  form.     This  usually  produces 
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from  three  to  five  liquid  evacuations.  The  compound  jalap  powder  in 
half -drachm  doses,  or  elaterium,  may  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  when  the  pulse  is  very  feeble  these  hydragogue  cathartics  are  well 
borne,  and  they  deplete  the  portal  system  rapidly  and  efficiently. 

(c)  The  Use  of  Ref)iedies  which  stimulate  the  Hearths  Action. — Of 
these,  by  far  the  most  important  is  digitalis,  which  was  introduced  into 
practice  by  Withering.  The  indication  for  its  use  is  dilatation;  the 
contra-indication  is  a  perfectly  balanced  compensatory  hypertrophy,  such 
as  we  see  in  all  forms  of  valvular  disease.  Broken  compensation,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  valve  lesion  may  be,  is  the  signal  for  its  use.  It  acts  upon 
the  heart,  slowing  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  force  of  the  pulsa- 
tions. It  acts  on  the  peripheral  arteries,  raising  their  tension,  so  that  a 
steady  and  equable  flow  of  blood  is  maintained  in  the  capillaries,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  prime  aim  and  object  of  the  circulation.  The  beneficial 
effects  are  best  seen  in  cases  of  mitral  disease  with  small,  irregular  pulse 
and  cardiac  dropsy.  Its  effects  are  not  less  striking  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle,  in  the  failing  compensation  of  aortic  insufficiency  or 
of  arterio-sclerosis.  On  theoretical  grounds  it  has  been  urged  that  its  use 
is  not  so  advantageous  in  aortic  insufficiency,  since  it  prolongs  the  diastole 
and  leads  to  greater  distention.  Practically,  however,  this  need  not  be 
considered,  and,  when  given  with  care,  digitalis  is  just  as  serviceable  in 
this  as  in  any  other  condition  associated  with  progressive  dilatation.  It 
may  be  given  as  the  tincture  or  the  infusion.  In  cases  of  cardiac  dropsy, 
from  whatever  cause,  fifteen  minims  of  the  tincture  or  half  an  ounce  of 
the  infusion  may  be  given  every  three  hours  for  two  days,  after  which  the 
dose  may  be  reduced.  Some  prefer  the  tincture,  others  the  infusion ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  indifference  if  the  drug  is  good.  The  urine  of  a  patient 
taking  digitalis  should  be  carefully  estimated  each  day.  As  a.  rule,  when 
its  action  is  beneficial,  there  is  within  twenty-four  hours  an  increase  in 
the  amount ;  often  the  flow  is  very  great.  Under  its  use  the  dyspnoea  is 
relieved,  the  dropsy  gradually  disappears,  the  pulse  becomes  firmer,  fuller 
in  volume,  and  sometimes,  if  it  has  been  very  intermittent,  regular.  . 

HI  effects  sometimes  follow  digitalis.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cumulative  action  of  the  drug  manifested  by  sudden  s}Tnptoms.  Toxic 
effects  are  seen  in  the  production  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  pulse  be- 
comes irregular  and  small,  and  there  may  be  two  beats  of  the  heart  to  one 
of  the  pulse,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Broadbent,  is  found  particularly  in 
cases  of  mitral  stenosis  when  they  are  under  the  influence  of  this  drug. 
The  urine  is  reduced  in  amount.  These  symptoms  subside  on  the  with- 
drawal ot  the  digitalis,  and  are  rarely  serious.  There  are  patients  who 
lake  digitalis  uninterruptedly  for  years,  and  feel  palpitation  and  distress  if 
the  drug  is  omitted.  In  mitral  disease,  even  when  it  does  good  it  does  not 
always  steady  the  pulse.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  irregularity 
is  not  affected  by  the  digitalis.  When  the  compensation  has  been  re- 
established the  drug  may  be  omitted.    When  there  is  dyspnoea  on  exer- 
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tion  and  cardiac  distress,  from  five  to  ten  minims  tliroe  times  a  day  n 
be  advantageously  giveu  for  prolonged  periods,  but  the  eJTecI*  shoiOii  be 
carefully  watched.  lu  cardiac  dropsy  digitalis  should  be  uswi  at  tbe  out- 
set with  a  free  huud.  Small  doses  slionld  not  be  given,  but  from  tlw  fint 
half-ounce  doses  of  the  infusion  every  three  hours,  or  from  fiftfon  to 
twenty  minims  of  the  tincture.     There  are  no  substitutes  for  digitulis. 

Of  other  remedies  strophanthus  alone  is  of  service.     Given  i 
of  from  five  to  eight  minims  of  Uie  tincture,  it  act«  like  digitalia.     It  cer-   . 
tuinly  will  sometimes  steady  the  intermittent  heart  of  mitral  valve  disi 
when  digitalis  fails  to  do  so,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  this  dm 
when  dropsy  is  present     Convallaria,  citrate  of  caffeine,  and  aiionit  t 
nalis  are  warmly  recommendetl  as  substitutes  for  digitalis,  but  tbcir  inJ 
riority  is  so  manifest  that  their  nee  is  rarely  indicated. 

There  are  two  valuable  adjuncts  in  the  treatment  of  vah-ular  dia 
iron  and  strychnia.     When  aniemia  is  a  marked  feature  iron  should  bt  J 
given  ill  full  doses.     In  some  instences  of  failing  conipensatiou  ii 
only  medicine  needed  to  restore  the  balance.     Arsenic  is  oecnfiiouallr  ^ 
excellent  substitute,  and  one  or  other  of  them  should  be  administered  ^ 
all  instances  of  heart-trouble  when  pallor  is  present.    Strychnia  is  a  hefl 
Ionic  of  very  great  value.     It  may  be  giveu  in  combination  with  tlii'  dig! 
talis  in  one  or  two  drop  doses  of  the  one  per  cent  solution. 

Treatment  of  Special  Symptoms,     (a)  Drapgy.—The  incrc 
urtcrial  tension  and  activity  of  the  capillary  circulation  under  the  inl 
euce  of  digitalis  hastens  the  interstitial  lympb  fiow  and  favora  resorpui 
of  the  lliiid.     The  liydragogne  i^athartics,  by  rapidly  depleting  the  blo< 
promote  the  absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  lynjph  spaces  and  Uie  Ijmd 
BacB.     These  two  meafiures  usually  suffice  to  rid  the  patient  of  the  dropi 
In  some  cases,  however,  it  cannot  be  relieved,  and  then  Southey's  tubi 
may  be  used '  or  the  legs  punctured.     If  done  with  care,  after  a  thorm 
washing  of  the  parts,  and  if  antiseptic  precautions  are  taken,  scarificati 
is  a  very  serviceable  measure,  and  should  be  resorted  to  more  frequei 
than  it  is.     Canton-Qannel  bandages  may  bo  applied  on  the  OGdcmatoiiB~ 
legs. 

(i)  Dynpnaa. — The  patients  are  usually  unable  to  lie  down.  A  com- 
fortable bed-reat  should  therefore  be  pro^-ided — if  possible,  one  with  latei 
projections,  so  that  in  sleeping  the  head  can  be  supported  as  it  falls  o\ 
The  shortness  of  breath  is  associated  with  dilatation,  chronic  bronchii 
or  hydrothoras.  The  cheat  should  be  carefully  examined  in  all  th* 
cases,  as  hydrothorax  of  one  side  or  of  both  is  a  common  cause  of  short- 
ness of  breath.  There  are  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation  with  recurring 
hydrothorax  as  the  sole  dropsicd  symptom,  which  is  relieved,  week  by 
week  or  month  by  month,  hy  tapping.  For  the  nocturnal  dyspncpa,  par- 
ticularly when  combined  with  restlessness,  morphia  is  invaluable  and  maj 
be  given  without  hesitation.  The  value  of  t!ie  calming  influence  of  opii 
in  all  conditions  of  cardiac  insuflioiency  is  not  enough  recognized.    ~' 
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are  instances  of  cardiac  dyspnoea  unassociated  with  dropsy,  particularly  in 
mitral-valve  disease,  in  which  nitroglycerin  is  of  great  service,  if  given  in 
the  one  per  cent  solution  in  increasing  doses.  It  is  especially  serviceable 
in  the  cases  in  which  the  pulse  tension  is  high. 

(c)  Palpitation  and  Cardiac  Distress. — In  instances  of  great  hyper- 
trophy and  in  the  throbbing  which  is  so  distressing  in  some  cases  of 
aortic  insufficiency,  aconite  is  of  service  in  doses  of  from  one  to  three 
minims  every  two  or  three  hours.  An  ice-bag  over  the  heart  or  Leiter's 
coil  is  also  of  service  in  allaying  the  rapid  action  and  the  throbbing.  For 
the  pains,  which  are  often  so  marked  in  aortic  lesions,  iodide  of  potassium 
in  ten  grain  doses,  three  times  a  day,  or  the  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried. 
Small  blisters  are  sometimes  advantageous.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
an  important  cause  of  palpitation  and  cardiac  distress  is  flatulent  disten- 
tion of  the  colon,  against  which  suitable  measures  must  be  directed. 

(d)  Gastric  Symptmm, — The  cases  of  cardiac  insufficiency  which  do 
badly  and  fail  to  respond  to  digitalis  are  most  often  those  in  which  nausea 
and  vomiting  are  prominent  features.  .  The  liver  is  often  greatly  enlarged 
in  these  cases ;  there  is  more  or  less  stasis  in  the  hepatic  vessels,  and  but 
little  can  be  expected  of  drugs  until  the  venous  engorgement  is  relieved. 
If  the  vomiting  persists,  it  is  best  to  stop  the  food  and  give  small  bits  of 
ice,  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime  water,  and  effervescing  drinks,  such 
as  Apollinaris  water  and  champagne.  Creosote,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
oxalate  of  cerium  are  sometimes  useful ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  is 
obstinate  and  alwavs  serious. 

{e)  Cough  and  HcBmoptysis, — The  former  is  almost  a  necessary  con- 
comitant of  cardiac  insufficiency,  owing  to  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
and  more  or  less  bronchitis.  It  is  allayed  by  measures  directed  rather  to 
the  heart  than  to  the  lungs.  Haemoptysis  in  chronic  valvular  disease  is 
sometimes  a  salutary  symptom.  An  army  surgeon,  who  was  invalided 
during  the  late  civil  war  on  account  of  haemoptysis,  supposed  to  be  due 
to  tuberculosis,  has  since  that  time  had,  in  association  with  mitral  insuffi- 
ciency and  enlarged  heart,  many  attacks  of  haemoptysis.  He  assures  me 
that  his  condition  is  invariably  better  after  the  attack.  It  is  rarely  fatal, 
except  in  some  cases  of  acute  dilatation,  and  seldom  calls  for  special  treat- 
ment. 

(/)  Sleeplessness, — One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of  valvular 
lesions,  even  in  the  stage  of  compensation,  is  disturbed  sleep.  Patients 
may  wake  suddenly  with  throbbing  of  the  heart,  often  in  an  attack  of 
nightmare.  Subsequently,  when  the  compensation  has  failed,  it  is  also  a 
worrying  sjTnptom.  The  sleep  is  broken,  restless,  and  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams.  Sometimes  a  dose  of  the  spirits  of  chloro  • 
form  or  of  ether,  with  half  a  drachm  of  spirits  of  camphor,  given  in  a 
little  hot  whisky,  will  give  a  quiet  night.  The  compound  spirits  of  ether, 
Hoffman's  anod}'ne,  though  very  unpleasant  to  take,  is  frequently  a  great 
boon  in  the  intermediate  period  when  compensation  has  partially  failed 
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and  the  patients  suffer  from  restless  and  sleepless  nights.     Paraldehyde 
and  amylene  hydrate  are  sometimes  serviceable.     XJrethan,  sulphonal, 
and  chloralamide  are  rarely  efficacious,  and  it  is  best,  after  a  few  triak, 
particularly  if  the  paraldehyde  does  not  answer,  to  give  morphia.    It  may* 
be  given  in  combination  with  atropine. 

{g)  Renal  Symptoms, — With  ruptured  compensation  and  lowering  of 
the  tension  in  the  aorta,  the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  amount  may  sink  to  five  or  six  ounces  in  the  day.  Digitalis  and 
strophanthus,  when  efficient,  usually  increase  the  flow.  A  brisk  purge 
may  be  followed  by  augmented  secretion.  The  combination  in  pill  form 
of  digitalis,  squill,  and  the  black  oxide  of  mercury,  will  sometimes  prove 
effective  when  the  infusion  or  tincture  of  digitalis  alone  has  failed.  Calo- 
mel acts  well  in  some  cases,  given  in  grs.  iij  every  six  hours  for  three  or 
four  days. 

The  diet  in  chronic  valve  diseases  is  often  very  difficult  to  regulate. 
With  the  dilatation  and  venous  engorgement  come  nausea  and  often  a 
great  distaste  for  food.  The  amount  of  liquid  should  be  restricted,  and 
milk,  beef-juice,  or  egg  albumen  given  every  three  hours.  When  the 
serious  symptoms  have  passed,  eggs,  scraped  meat,  fish,  and  fowl  may  be 
allowed.  Starchy  foods,  and  all  articles  likely  to  cause  flatulency,  should 
be  forbidden.     Stimulants  are  usually  necessary,  either  whisky  or  brandy. 


111.  HYPERTROPHY  AND  DILATATION. 

Hypertrophy  is  an  enlargement  of  the  heart  due  to  an  increased  thick- 
ness, total  or  partial,  in  the  muscular  walls.  Dilatation  is  an  increase  in 
size  of  one  or  more  of  tlie  chambers  with  or  without  thickening  of  the 
walls.  Tlie  conditions  usually  coexist,  and  could  be  more  correctly  de- 
scribed together  under  the  term  enlargement  of  the  heart.  Simple  hyper- 
trophy, in  whicli  the  cavities  remain  of  a  normal  size  and  the  walls  are 
increased,  occurs,  but  simple  dilatation,  in  which  the  cavities  are  increased 
and  the  walls  remain  of  a  normal  diameter,  probably  does  not,  as  it  is 
always  associated  with  thinning  or  with  thickening  of  the  coats.  Com- 
monly we  have  the  forms  of  simple  h}i)ertrophy,  hyj^ertrophy  with  dilata- 
tion, and  dilatation  with  thinning  of  the  coats. 

IlYPERTROPnY   OF  THE   HeART. 

There  are  two  forms — the  simple  hypertrophy,  in  which  the  cavity  or 
cavities  are  of  normal  size ;  and  h}'pertrophy  with  dilatation  (eccentric 
hypertrophy),  in  which  the  cavities  are  enlarged  and  the  walls  increased 
in  thickness.  The  condition  formerly  spoken  of  as  concentric  hyper- 
trophy, in  wliic^h  there  is  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  with  thick- 
ening of  the  walls,  is,  as  a  rule,  a  post-mortem  change. 
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The  enlargement  may  affect  the  entire  organ,  one  side,  or  only  one 
chamber.  Naturally,  as  the  left  ventricle  does  the  chief  work  in  forcing 
the  blood  through  the  systemic  arteries,  the  change  is  most  frequently 
found  in  it. 

Etiology. — Hypertrophy  of  the  heart  follows  the  law  governing 
muscles,  that  within  certain  limits,  if  the  nutrition  is  kept  up,  increased 
work  is  followed  by  increased  size — i.  e.,  hypertrophy.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  alone,  or  with  general  enlargement  of  the  heart,  is 
brought  about  by — 

Conditions  affecting  the  heart  itself :  (1)  Disease  of  the  aortic  valve ; 
(2)  mitral  insufficiency;  (3)  general  pericardial  adhesions;  (4)  sclerotic 
myocarditis ;  (5)  disturbed  innervation,  with  overaction,  as  in  exophthal- 
mic goitre,  in  long-continued  nervous  palpitation,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
action  of  certain  articles,  such  as  tea,  alcohol,  and  tobacco.  In  all  of  these 
conditions  the  work  of  the  heart  is  increased.  In  the  case  of  the  valve 
lesions  the  increase  is  due  to  the  increased  intraventricular  pressure ;  in 
the  case  of  the  adherent  pericardium  and  myocarditis,  to  direct  interference 
with  the  symmetrical  and  orderly  contraction  of  the  chambers. 

Conditions  acting  upon  the  blood-vessels :  (1)  General  arterio-sclerosis, 
with  or  without  renal  disease ;  (2)  uU  states  of  increased  arterial  tension 
induced  by  the  contraction  of  the  smaller  arteries  under  the  influence  of 
certain  toxic  substances,  which  act,  as  Bright  suggested,  by  affecting  "  the 
minute  capillary  circulation,  render  greater  action  necessary  to  send  the 
blood  through  the  distant  subdivisions  of  the  vascular  system  " ;  (3)  pro- 
longed muscular  exertion,  which  enormously  increases  the  blood-pressure 
in  the  arteries ;  (4)  narrowing  of  the  aorta,  as  in  the  congenital  stenosis. 

Hj'pertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions — 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  mitral  valve,  either  incompetence  or  stenosis,  which 
act  by  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  pulmonary  vessels.  (2)  Pulmonary 
lesions,  obliteration  of  any  number  of  blood-vessels  within  the  lungs,  such 
as  occurs  in  emphysema  or  cirrhosis,  is  followed  by  h}'pertrophy  of  the 
right  ventricle.  (3)  Valvular  lesions  on  the  right  side  occasionally  cause 
hj'pertrophy  in  the  adult,  not  infrequently  in  the  foetus.  (4)  Chronic 
valvular  disease  of  the  left  heart  and  pericardial  adhesions  are  sooner  or 
later  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  simple  hypertrophy  is  never  seen ;  it  is  always  dilata- 
tion with  hypertrophy.  In  the  left  auricle  the  condition  develops  in  lesions 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  particularly  stenosis.  The  right  auricle  hypertrophies 
when  there  is  greatly  increased  blood-pressure  in  the  lesser  circulation, 
whether  due  to  mitral  stenosis  or  pulmonary  lesions.  Narrowing  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  is  a  less  frequent  cause. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  heart  of  an  average-sized  man  weighs 
about  nine  ounces  (280  grammes) ;  that  of  a  woman,  about  eight  ounces 
(250  grammes).    In  cases  of  general  hypertrophy  the  heart  may  weigh 
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from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces.  Weights  above  twenty-five  ounces  are  mre. 
So  far  as  I  know,  the  heaviest  heart  on  record  is  one  described  by  Beverly 
Eobinson,  weighing  fifty-three  ounces.  Dulles  has  reported  one  weighing 
forty-eight  ounces.  The  measurement  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls  is, 
next  to  weighing,  the  best  means  of  determining  the  hypertrophy.  In 
extreme  dilatation  the  walls,  though  actually  thickened,  may  look  thin. 
When  rigor  mortis  is  present,  the  cavity  may  be  small  and  the  walls  may 
appear  greatly  thickened.  The  measurements  should  not  be  made  until 
the  heart  has  been  soaked  in  water  and  thoroughly  relaxed.  In  the  left 
ventricle  a  thickness  of  ten  lines,  or  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  millimetres, 
indicates  hypertrophy.  The  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  the  left,  and 
has  an  Average  diameter  of  from  four  to  seven  millimetres.  In  hyper- 
trophy it  may  measure  from  thirteen  to  twenty  millimetres.  The  left 
auricle  has  a  normal  thickness  of  about  tliree  millimetres,  which  mav  be 
doubled  in  hypertrophy.  The  wall  of  the  right  auricle  is  thinner  than 
that  of  the  left,  rarely  exceeding  two  millimetres  in  diameter.  The  appen- 
dices of  the  auricles  often  present  marked  increase  in  thickness  and  the 
musculi  pectinati  are  greatly  developed. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  altered  in  hypertrophy ;  with  great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  is  broadened,  and  the  conical  shape  is  lost 
In  the  enormous  enlargement  of  aortic  insufficiency  this  rotundity  of  the 
apex  is  very  marked.  When  the  right  ventricle  is  chiefly  affected  it  occu- 
pies the  largest  share  of  the  apex.  In  mitral  stenosis  the  contrast  is  yeiy 
striking  between  the  large,  broad  right  ventricle,  reaching  to  the  apex, 
and  the  small  left  chamber. 

The  hypertrophied  muscle  has  a  deep  red  color,  is  firm,  and  is  cut  with 
increasing  resistance.  The  right  ventricle,  as  Rokitansky  noted,  may  have 
a  peculiar  liard,  leathery  consistence.  In  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  tlic  papillary  muscles  and  the  columnse  carueae  may  be  enlarged, 
but  the  former  are  often  much  flattened  in  dilated  hvpertrophy.  The 
muscular  tnibeculaB  are  more  developed,  as  a  rule,  in  the  right  ventricle 
than  in  the  left. 

The  increase  in  size  of  the  heart  is  probably  due  to  a  definite  numerical 
increase,  resulting  from  development  of  new  fibres. 

Symptoms. — Hypertrophy  is  a  conservative  process,  secondary  ^ 
some  valvular  or  arterial  lesion,  and  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  ^^ 
symptoms.     So  admirable  is  the  adjusting  power  of  the  heart  that,  ^^^ 
example,  an  advancing  stenosis  of  aortic  or  mitral  orifice  may  for  years  ^ 
perfectly  equalized  by  a  progressive  hypertrophy,  and  the  subject  of  t^^ 
afTection  be  happily  unconscious  of  the  existence  of  heart-trouble.    Ilyp^^^  ^ 
trophy  is  in  almost  all  cases  an  unmixed  good ;  the  symptoms  which  arf    -^ 
are  usually  to  be  attributed  to  its  failure,  or,  as  we  say,  to  disturbance  ^^ 
compensation. 

Among  the  most  common  symptoms  are  unpleasant  feelings  about  th    ^ 
heart — a  sense  of  fulness  and  discomfort,  rarely  amounting  to  pain.    Thii 
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may  be  very  noticeable  when  the  patient  is  recumbent  on  the  left  side. 
Actual  pain  is  rare,  except  in  the  irritable  heart  from  tobacco  or  in  neur- 
asthenics. Palpitation  may  not  occur,  nor  do  patients  always  have  sen- 
sations from  the  violent  shocks  of  a  greatly  hypertrophied  organ.  There 
are  instances  in  which  very  uneasy  feelings  arise  from  a  moderately  exag- 
gerated pulsation.  The  general  condition  has  much  to  do  with  this.  In 
health  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  heart's  pulsations,  but  one  of  the  first 
indications  of  exhaustion  from  excesses  or  overstudy  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  heart's  action,  not  necessarily  with  palpitation.  Headaches,  flush- 
ings of  the  face,  noises  in  the  ears,  and  flashes  of  light  may  be  present. 

Certain  untoward  effects  of  long-continued  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle  must  be  mentioned,  chief  among  which  is  the  production  of 
arterio-sclerosis.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  hypertrophy  re- 
sults from  increased  peripheral  resistance.  The  heightened  blood-pressure 
(expressed  by  the  word  strain)  in  the  arteries  gradually  induces  an  endar- 
teritis and  a  stiff,  inelastic  state  of  those  vessels  most  exposed  to  it — viz., 
the  aorta  and  its  primary  divisions.  In  overcoming  the  peripheral  ob- 
struction the  hypertrophy  "  ruins  the  arteries  as  a  sequential  result  ** 
(Fothergill).  Prolonged  muscular  exertion  also  acts  injuriously  in  this 
way. 

Another  danger  is  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels,  particularly  those  of  the 
brain.  In  general  arterial  degeneration  associated  with  contracted  kidneys 
and  hj'pertrophied  left  heart  apoplexy  is  common.  Indeed,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  there  is  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  vessels, 
often  with  the  development  of  miliary  aneurisms,  and  the  rupture  may  be 
caused  by  the  forcible  action  of  the  heart. 

Physical  Signs. — Inspection  may  show  bulging  of  the  praecordia,  pro- 
ducing in  children  marked  asymmetry  of  the  chest.     It  may  occur  with- 
out pericardial  adhesions,  which  Schroetter  thinks  are  invariably  associated 
with  this  condition.     The  intercostal  spaces  are  widened,  and  the  area  of 
visible  impulse  is  much  increased.     On  palpation  the  impulse  is  forcible 
and  heaving,  and  with  each  systole  the  hand  or  the  ear  applied  over  the 
heart  may  be  visibly  raised.    A  slow,  heaving  impulse  is  one  of  the  best 
signs  of  simple  hypertrophy.    With  large  dilated  hypertrophy  the  forcible 
impulse  is  often  more  sudden  and  abrupt.    A  second,  weaker  impulse  can 
sometimes  be  felt,  due  perhaps  to  a  rebound  from  the  aortic  valves  (Gowers). 
The  beat  may  be  felt  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  interspace  from  one 
to  three  inches  outside  the  nipple.     This  downward  dislocation  of  the 
apex  is  an  important  sign  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.     In  moder- 
J^te  grades,  such  as  are  seen  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  the  impulse  may  be 
ixi  the  sixth  interspace  in  the  nipple  line,  or  a  little  outside  of  it. 

Perci(8sion  reveals  increased  dulness,  which  in  the  parasternal  line 
^^rfciay  begin  at  the  third  rib  or  in  the  second  interspace,  and  transversely 
extend  from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  beyond  the  nipple  line  and 

equal  distance  beyond  the  middle  line  of  the  sternum.    The  dull  area 
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The  cardiac  dulness  is  increased  transversely  and  toward  the  right;  it 
may  extend  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  border  of  the  sternum.  On 
auscultation  the  first  sound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  is  louder  and 
fuller  than  normal,  but  the  differences  are  not  very  marked  unless  there 
is  much  dilatation,  when  the  sound  is  clearer  and  sharper.  Accentuation 
and  reduplication  of  the  second  sound  are  heard  in  the  pulmonary  artery 
on  account  of  the  increased  tension.  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is  usually  small. 
Pulsation  occurs  in  the  jugulars  when  there  is  tricuspid  incompetence. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  auricles  always  occurs  with  dilatation.  It  is  most 
common  in  the  left  chamber,  which  hypertrophies  in  mitral  stenosis  and 
incompetency  and  naturally  assists  in  restoring  the  balance  of  the  circu- 
lation. There  are  no  distinctive  physical  signs,  and  we  usually  can  infer 
its  presence  only  by  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis  and  a  presystolic  mur- 
mur. Increased  dulness  may  be  determined  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and  there  may  be  a  presystolic  wave  in  the  second  left  interspace. 

Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  are  met  with  (associ- 
ated with  a  similar 'condition  in  the  right  ventricle  and  incompetency 
of  the  tricuspid)  in  emphysema,  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  mitral  disease.  In  comparison  with  the  left  auricle  the  greater  de- 
velopment and  hypertrophy  of  the  appendix  and  its  musculi  pectinati  is 
very  striking.  The  latter  may  be  distributed  over  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  sinus  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  health.  There  are  increased  dulness 
in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces,  pulsation  sometimes  presystolic  in 
rhythm,  signs  of  venous  engorgement,  jugular  pulsation,  and  other  evi- 
dences of  dilatation  of  the  right  heart. 

Diagnosis. — Among  conditions  to  be  distinguished  are : 

(1)  Xeurotic  palpitation,  from  whatever  cause,  even  when  very  forci- 
ble, has  not  the  heaving  impulse  of  genuine  hypertrophy.  Enlargement 
of  the  organ  may,  however,  follow  prolonged  overaction,  as  in  the  smoker's 
heart,  the  irritable  heart  of  neurasthenics,  and  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  but 
it  is  usually  slight. 

(2)  The  increased  area  of  dulness  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
some  of  which  may  closely  simulate  hypertrophy,  such  as  pericardial  effu- 
sion, aneurism,  mediastinal  growths,  or  displacement  of  the  heart  from 
pressure,  or  the  existence  of  malformation  of  the  chest.    With  the  exer- 
cise of  ordinary  care,  however,  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made.     There 
are  two  opposite  conditions  which  frequently  give  trouble.    With  the  left 
iung  contracted  from  pleurisy,  phthisis,  or  cirrhosis,  a  large  surface  of  the 
^eart  is  exposed  ;  the  pulsation  may  be  extensive  and  forcible,  and  may  at 
ftrst  sight  resemble  hypertrophy.     In  this  condition  there  is  dislocation 
t-xpward  and  to  the  left.     The  existence  of  pulmonary  or  pleuritic  disease 
5^Tid  the  fixation  of  the  lung  on  deep  inspiration  will  suffice  to  prevent 
^K^^istakes.    A  less  extensive  exposure  of  the  heart  may  occur  without  any 

isease  in  very  narrow-chested  persons  with  ill-developed  lungs;  here, 
ough  the  area  of  dulness  may  be  much  increased,  the  normal  position 
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of  the  apex,  the  absence  of  forcible,  hearmg  impolae,  and  of  any  c-bviooi 
caoae  of  h  vpertroph  V  will  afford  satiafactorr  criteria  for  a  diagnoeia.  The 
reverse  condition  exists  in  some  cases  in  which  emphysema  masks  modtr- 
ate  cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  area  of  dnlnen  may  be  normal^  or  even 
diminished,  and  the  pnlse  and  character  of  the  sounds  will  help  in  the 
diagnosis ;  but  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  any  case  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  may  be 
divided  into  three  stages : 

(a)  The  period  of  development,  which  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
primary  lesion.  For  example,  in  rupture  of  an  aortic  valve,  during  a  sad- 
den exertion,  it  may  require  months  before  the  hypertrophy  becomes  fufly 
developed ;  or,  indeed*  it  may  never  do  so,  and  death  may  follow  from  in 
uncompensated  dilatation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  sclerotic  affections  of 
the  valves,  with  stenosis  or  incompetency,  the  hypertrophy  derelope  step 
by  step  with  the  lesion,  and  may  continue  to  counterbalance  the  progress- 
ive and  increasing  impairment  of  the  valve. 

{b)  The  period  of  full  compensation — the  latent  stage — during  which 
the  heart's  vigor  meets  the  requirements  of  the  circulation.  This  period 
may  last  an  indefinite  time,  and  a  patient  may  never  be  made  aware  by 
any  symptonis  that  he  has  a  valvular  lesion. 

(c)  The  period  of  broken  compensation,  which  may  come  on  suddenly 
during  very  severe  exertion.  Death  may  result  from  acute  dilatation; 
but  more  commonly  it  takes  place  slowly  and  results  from  degeneration 
and  weakening  of  the  heart-muscle. 

The  breaking  or  rupture  of  cardiac  compensation  may  be  induced  by 
many  causes,  among  which  the  most  important  are :  (1)  Failure  of  the 
general  nutrition.  In  niuny  instances  of  heart-disease,  exposure,  poor 
foo<l,  an«i  aloi>h< >l  combine  to  brins:  ab«>nt  disturbance  of  a  well-balanceii 
heart  lesion.  Acute  illnesses,  particularly  the  fevers,  may  induce  general 
debility  and  with  it  weakening  of  the  heart-muscle.  (2)  Disturbance  of 
the  local  niitriti«  'n  of  the  heart,  owins:  to  ^radual  sclerosis  of  the  coronary 
arteries,  is  a  cr.mraon  cause.  ( 3 )  Verv  severe  muscular  exertion,  which  mav 
disturb  a  c«>mpensation,  jx-rfect  for  years,  and  induce  death  in  a  few  davs 
(Tmulje).  (4)  Mental  emotions.  Severe  grief  or  fright  may  bring  on 
failure  'A  r"m|tens;iti«>n. 

The  Tiroi:n«:»sis  is  larnelv,  as  alreadv  stateii,  a  matter  of  maintained 
compensation.     Once  establishes!,  the  h}'pertn>phy  rarely,  if  ever,  disap- 
pears, inasmuch  as  the  cause  usually  persists.     Occasionally,  perhaps,  thes-- 
h}'pertrophy  ass<xnated  with  neurotic  palpitation  from  tobacco,  or  othe 
causes,  or  the  h}'pertrophy  following  muscular  over-exertion,  may  dis— 
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Dilatation  of  the  Heart. 

Two  varieties  are  recognized,  dilatation  with  thickening  and  dilata- 
tion with  thinning.  The  former  is  the  most  common,  and  corresponds  to 
the  dilated  or  eccentric  hypertrophy. 

Etiology. — Two  important  causes  combine  to  prodnco  dilatation — 
increased  pressure  within  the  cavities  and  impaired  resistance,  dae  to 
weakening  of  the  muscular  wall — which  may  act  singly,  but  are  often 
combined.  A  weakened  wall  may  yield  to  a  normal  distending  force,  or 
a  normal  wall  may  yield  under  a  heightened  blood-pressure. 

(1)  Heightened  endocardiac  pressure  results  either  from  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  to  be  moved  or  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  is  the 
most  frequent  cause.  It  does  not  necessarily  bring  about  dilatation ;  sim- 
ple hypertrophy  may  follow,  as  in  the  early  period  of  aortic  stenosis,  and 
in  the  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  Bright's  disease. 

A  majority  of  the  important  causes  of  increased  endocardiac  pressure 
have  already  been  discussed  under  hypertrophy.  One  or  two  may  be  con- 
sidered more  in  detail. 

The  size  of  the  cardiac  chambers  varies  in  health.  With  slow  action 
of  the  heart  the  dilatation  is  complete  and  fuller  than  it  is  with  rapid 
action.  Physiologically,  the  limits  of  dilatation  are  reached  when  the 
chamber  does  not  empty  itself  during  the  systole.  This  may  occur  as  an 
acute,  transient  condition  in  severe  exertion— during,  for  example,  the 
ascent  of  a  mountain.  There  may  be  great  dilatation  of  the  right  heart, 
as  shown  by  the  increased  epigastric  pulsation,  and  even  increase  in  the 
cardiac  dulness.  The  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  valves  may  here 
come  into  play,  relieving  the  lungs  by  permitting  regurgitation  into 
the  auricle.  With  rest  the  condition  is  removed,  but  if  it  has  been  ex- 
treme, the  heart  mav  suffer  a  strain  from  which  it  mav  recover  slowlv,  or, 
indeed,  the  individual  may  never  be  able  again  to  undertake  severe  exer- 
tion. In  the  process  of  training,  the  getting  wind,  as  it  is  called,  is 
largely  a  gradual  increase  in  the  capability  of  the  heart,  particularly  of 
the  right  chambers.  A  degree  of  exertion  can  be  safely  maintained  in 
full  training  which  would  be  quite  impossible  under  other  circumstances, 
because  by  a  gradual  process  of  what  we  may  call  physical  education  the 
heart  has  strengthened  its  reserve  force — widened  enormously  its  limits  of 
physiological  work.  Endurance  in  prolonged  contests  is  measured  by  the 
capabilities  of  the  heart,  and  its  essence  consists  in  being  able  to  meet  the 
continuous  tendency  to  overstep  the  limits  of  dilatation. 

We  have  no  positive  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  in  the 

heart  which  occur  in  this  process,  but  it  must  be  in  the  dire<,*tion  of 

increased  muscular  and  nervous  energy.    The  large  heart  of  athletes  may 

be  due  to  the  prolonged  use  of  their  muscles,  but  no  man  Ix^omes  a 

great  runner  or  oarsman  who  has  not  naturally  a  capable  if  not  a  large 

heart.     Master  McGrath,  the  celebrated   greyhound,  and  Eclipse,  the 
41 
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race-horse,  both  famous  for  endurance  rather  than  speed,  had  rerj  Ui;^ 
hearts. 

Excessive  dilatation  during  severe  muscular  effort  remiita  in  beart- 
stmin.  A  man,  perhaps  in  poor  condition,  calls  upon  Ills  heart  for  eitmj 
work  during  the  ascent  of  a  high  mountain,  and  is  at  odci>  seized  wil' 
pain  about  the  heart  aud  a  sense  of  distress  in  the  epigastriam. 
breatlioB  rapidly  for  some  time,  is  "puffed,"  as  we  say,  but  the  symptom*' 
pass  off  after  a  night's  quiet.  An  attempt  to  repeat  the  exercise  ia  fol- 
lowed by  another  attack,  or,  indeed,  an  attack  of  cardiac  dyspntea  may 
come  on  while  he  is  at  rest.  For  months  such  a  man  may  be  unfitted  for 
severe  exertion,  or  he  may  be  permanently  incapacitated.  In  some  way  he 
has  overstrained  hia  heart  aud  become  "  broken-winded."  Exactly  what 
has  taken  phice  in  these  hearts  we  cannot  say,  but  their  reserve  force 
lost,  and  with  it  the  power  of  meeting  the  demands  exacted  in  maintaia* 
ing  the  circulation  during  severe  exertion.  The  *'  heart-shock  "  of  L^thaat 
includes  cases  of  this  nature — sudden  cardiac  breakdown  during  excrtii 
not  due  to  rapture  of  a  valve.  It  seems  probable  tliat  sndden  death 
men  during  long-continued  efforts,  as  in  a  race,  is  sometimes  due  to  ov< 
distention  uud  paralysis  of  the  heart 

Examples  of  dilatation  occur  in  all  forms  of  valve  lesions.     In  aortic 
incompetency  blood  enters  the  left  ventricle  during  diastole  from  the 
unguarded  aorta  and  from  the  left  auricle,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  at 
the  termination  of  diastole  subjects  the  walla  to  an  eitromo  degree 
pressure,  under  which  they  inevitably  yield.     In  time  they  augment 
thickness,  and  present  the  tj-pical  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  this  couditit 

In  mitral  insufficiency  blood  which  should  have  boon  driven  into 
aorta  ia  forced  into  and  dilates  the  auricle  from  which  it  came,  and 
in  the  diastole  of  the  ventricle  a  large  amount  is  returned  from  the  ai 
cle,  and  with  increased  force.     In  mitral  stenosis  the  left  auricle  is 
seat  of  greatly  increased  tension  during  diastole,  and  dilates  as  well 
hj'pcrtrophies ;  the  distention,  too,  may  be  enormous.     Dilatation  of 
right  ventricle  is  produced  by  a  number  of  conditions,  which  were  con- 
sidered under  hypertrophy.    All  circumstances,  such  as  mitral  stenosis, 
emphysema,  etc.,  which  permanently  increase  the  tension  of  the  blood  in 
the  pulmonary  vessels,  will  cause  its  dilatation. 

(2)  Impaired  nutrition  of  the  heart-walla  may  lead  to  a  diminution  of 
the  resisting  power  so  that  dilatation  readily  occurs. 

The  loss  of  tone  duo  to  parenchymatous  degeneration  or  myocardii 
in  fevers  may  lead  to  a  fatal  condition  of  acute  dilatation.  It  is  a 
nized  cause  of  death  in  scarlatinal  dropsy  (Goodhart),  and  may  occur 
rheumatic  fever,  typhus,  t^-phoid,  erysipelas,  etc.  The  changes  in 
heart-muscle  which  accompany  acut«  endocarditis  or  pericarditis  may  \t 
to  dilatation,  especially  in  the  latter  disease.  In  amemia,  lenluemJa, 
chlorosis  the  dilatation  may  be  considerable.  In  sclerosis  of  the  walls, 
yielding  is  always  where  this  process  is  most  advanced,  as  at  the  left  aj 
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Under  any  of  these  circamstances  the  walls  may  yield  with  normal  blood- 
pressure. 

Pericardial  adhesions  are  a  cause  of  dilatation,  and  we  generally  find 
in  cases  with  extensive  and  firm  union  considerable  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation. There  is  usually  here  some  impairment  as  well  of  the  superficial 
layers  of  muscle. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  condition  usually  exists  with  hypertrophy 
in  two  or  more  chambers.  It  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the 
left  side.  The  most  extreme  dilatation  is  in  cases  of  aortic  incompetency, 
in  which  all  the  cavities  may  be  enormously  distended.  In  mitral  stenosis 
the  left  auricle  is  often  trebled  in  capacity,  and  the  right  chambers  also  are 
very  capacious.  The  auricles  may  contain  from  eighteen  to  twenty  ounces 
of  blood.  In  chronic  lesions  of  the  lungs  the  right  chambers  are  chiefly 
involved.  In  great  distention  of  one  ventricle  the  septum  may  bulge 
toward  the  other  side.  The  auriculo-ventricular  rings  are  often  dilated, 
and  there  may  be  an  increase  in  the  circumference  of  an  inch  and  a  half 
or  even  two  inches.  Thus,  the  tricuspid  orifice,  the  circumference  of 
which  is  about  four  and  a  half  inches,  may  freely  admit  a  graduated  heart- 
cone  of  over  six  inches ;  and  the  mitral  orifice,  which  normally  is  about 
three  and  a  half  inches,  may  admit  the  cone  to  five  and  a  half  inches  or 
even  more.  Great  dilatation  is  always  accompanied  with  relative  incom- 
petency of  the  valves,  so  that  free  regurgitation  into  the  auricles  is  per- 
mitted. The  orifices  of  the  venae  cavae  and  of  the  pulmonary  veins  may 
be  greatly  dilated. 

The  endocardium  is  often  opaque,  particularly  that  of  the  auricles. 
The  muscle  substance  varies  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  de- 
generations. The  microscope  may  show  marked  fatty  or  parenchymatous 
change,  but  in  some  instances  no  special  alteration  may  be  noticeable. 
There  is  much  truth  in  Niemeyer's  assertion  "  that  it  is  not  possible  by 
means  of  the  microscope  to  recognize  all  the  alterations  of  the  muscular 
fibrillsB  which  diminish  the  functional  power  of  the  heart."  Of  the 
changes  in  the  ganglia  of  the  heart  we  know  very  little.  As  centres  of 
control  they  probably  have  more  to  do  with  cardiac  atony  and  breakdown 
than  we  generally  admit.  Degeneration  of  them  has  been  noted  by  Put- 
jakin,  Ott,  and  others. 

SymptoniB  and  Physical  Signs. — Dilatation  causes  weakness  of 
the  cardiac  walls,  diminishes  the  vigor  of  their  contractions,  and  is  there- 
fore the  reverse  of  hypertrophy.  So  long  as  compensation  is  maintained 
the  enlargement  of  a  cavity  may  be  considerable.  The  limit  is  reached 
when  the  h}'pertrophied  walls  in  the  systole  can  no  longer  expel  all  the 
contents,  part  of  which  remain,  so  that  at  each  diastole  the  chamber  is 
abnormally  full.  Thus,  in  aortic  incompetency  blood  enters  the  left  ven- 
tricle from  the  aorta  as  well  as  the  auricle ;  dilatation  ensues,  and  also 
hypertrophy  as  a  direct  effect  of  the  increased  pressure  and  increased 
amount  of  blood  to  be  moved.    But  if  from  any  cause  the  hypertrophy 
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weakens  and  the  Tentricle  daring  ETstole  fails  to  empty  itself  ocmiT«k%!T. 
a  £till  lax;ger  amount  i&  in  it  at  the  end  of  each  diastole,  and  l^  dj^izx^-.c 
becomes  gnsixer.  The  amount  remaining  aftier  STsiiole  preventE^  "OMt  ifr:*.»i 
from  entering  freelv  from  the  auricle.  Inoompetencj  of  the  am:^.^- 
ventricular  Talves  follows,  with  dilatation  of  the  auricle  and  izLj«dtd 
blood-flow  in  the  pulmonary  reins.  Dilatation  and  hjiteitntphj  of  i^ 
right  heart  may  compensate  for  a  time^  but  when  this  fails  the  tukiss 
system  becomes  engorged  and  dropsy  may  result.  The  eonaderuiic  vf 
the  symptoms  of  chronic  valvular  lesions  is  largelv  that  of  dilaxaiicc:  sz^i 
it£  effects.  Acute  dilatation,  such  as  we  see  in  fevers  or  in  sudden  ffcibi% 
of  a  hypertrophied  heart,  is  accompanied  by  three  chief  symptoms — wt^k. 
usually  rapid,  impulse,  dyspnoEA,  and  signs  of  obstructed  venous  drcTlft- 
tion.    Cardiac  pain  may  be  present,  but  is  often  absent. 

The  physical  signs  of  dilatation  are  those  of  a  weak  and  erilarg^ 
organ*  The  impulse  is  diffuse,  often  undulatory,  and  is  felt  over  a  wiic 
area,  and  an  apex  beat  or  a  point  of  maximum  intensity  may  not  exis:. 
When  it  does  exist,  it  may  be  visible  and  yet  cannot  be  felt — a  valuaVie 
observation  made  by  Walshe.  An  extensive  area  of  impulse  with  a  quiirk. 
weak  maximum  apex  beat  may  be  present.  When  the  right  heart  is 
chiefly  dilated  the  left  may  be  pushed  over  so  as  to  occupy  a  much  leas  ex- 
tensive area  in  front  of  the  heart,  and  the  true  apex  beat  cannot  be  felt ; 
but  the  chief  impulse  is  just  below,  or  to  the  right  of.  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage, and  there  is  a  wavy  pulsation  in  the  fourth,  fiftlu  and  sixth  inter- 
spaces to  the  left  of  the  sternum.  In  extreme  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle  a  pulsation  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  thiixl  right  interspace 
close  to  the  sternum,  and  with  free  tricuspid  regurgitation  this  may  be 
systolic  in  clmracter.  Whether  the  pulsation  frequently  seen  in  the  sec- 
ond left  iiiier»pace  is  ever  due  to  a  dilated  left  auricle  has  not  been  deter- 
mim-d  I  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  presystolic  in  rhythm,  though 
it  may  be  diijtinctly  systolic.  P«jst  mortem,  it  is  rare  in  the  most  extreme 
distention  to  see  the  auricular  appendix  so  far  forward  as  to  warrant  the 
Wlief  tliai  it  could  l>eat  against  the  second  interspace.  The  area  of  dul- 
ne-fs  is  iiicrease^l,  but  an  emphysematous  lung  or  the  fully  distended  orsran 
in  a  .state  of  brown  induration  may  cover  over  the  heart  and  greatly  limit 
the  extent.  Tlie  directions  of  increase  were  considered  in  connection  with 
hyj>ertrophy. 

The  first  sound  is  shorter,  sharper,  more  valvular  in  character,  and 
more  like  the  second.  As  the  dilatation  becomes  excessive  it  gets  weaker. 
Reduplication  is  not  common,  but  «K:casionallv  differences  mav  be  heari 
in  the  first  sound  over  the  right  and  left  hearts.  The  sounds  are  fre- 
quently obscured  by  murmurs,  which  are  produced  by  incompetency  of 
tilt  valves  due  to  the  great  dilatation,  or  are  associated  with  the  chronic 
valve  disease  on  which  the  condition  dej»ends.  The  aortic  second  sound 
is  replaced  by  a  murmur  in  aortic  regurgitation.  The  pulmonary  sound 
is  acL-entuated  in  mitral  regurgitation  and  pulmonary  congestion,  but 
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with  extreme  dilatation  it  may  be  much  weakened.  The  heart's  action 
is  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  and  quick. 

On  auscultation  both  the  sounds  may  be  free  from  murmur.  Often 
there  is  the  condition  known  as  embryocardia  or  foetal  heart-rhythm,  in 
which  the  first  and  second  sounds  are  very  alike,  and  the  long  pause  is 
shortened.  In  other  instances  there  is  the  typical  and  characteristic 
gallop  rhythm,  rarely  found  apart  from  conditions  of  dilatation.  With 
the  various  valvular  lesions  the  corresponding  murmurs  may  be  heard. 
Murmurs^  however,  which  have  beeh  present  may  disappear,  as  in  the  case 
of  mitral  stenosis.  In  other  instances  a  loud  systolic  murmur  may  be 
heard  at  the  apex,  and  when  the  case  first  comes  under  observation  it 
may  be  impossible  to  say  whether  this  is  due  to  organic  mitral  lesion. 
The  murmur  may  be  confined  to  the  apex  region,  or  propagated  well  to 
the  back.  It  is  extremely  common  in  the  dilatation  which  follows  the 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  in  arterio-sclerosis.  Under  treatment, 
with  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  dilatation,  a  murmur  of  this  kind, 
even  though  most  intense,  may  completely  disappear,  showing  that  it  has 
been  due  to  a  relative  insufficiency,  not  to  a  valvular  lesion.  All  varieties 
of  arrhythmia  may  occur  in  dilatation  of  the  heart  The  pulse,  as  a  rule, 
is  small,  weak,  quick,  and  often  irregular. 

Dilatation  and  Hypertrophy  due  to  Overexertion  and  AlcohoL— There 

is  a  group  of  cases  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  dependent  upon  pro- 
longed overexertion,  which  rarely  comes  under  observation  until  compen- 
sation has  failed,  and  which  then  may  be  very  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
the  similar  conditions  produced  by  valvular  disease.  The  patients  are 
able-bodied  men  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  complain  first  of  pal- 
pitation or  irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  and 
subsequently  the  usual  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency  develop.  On 
inquiring  into  the  history  of  these  patients  none  of  the  usual  etiological 
factors  causing  valve  disease  are  present,  but  they  have  always  been  en- 
gaged in  laborious  occupations  and  have  usually  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  stimulants  freely.  This  is  the  affection  which  has  been  specially 
studied  by  McLean,  Clifford  Albutt,  Seitz,  and  others,  and  in  its  earlier 
condition  bv  Da  Costa,  in  what  he  termed  the  irritable  heart  It  is  met 
with  ver}'  frequently  in  soldiers.  These  cases  may  return  to  hospital 
three  or  four  times  with  cardiac  insufficiency,  sometimes  \idth  slight  ana- 
sarca, haemoptysis,  and  signs  of  pulmonary  engorgement.  The  condition 
is  by  no  means  infrequent.  Bollinger  has  called  attention  to  the  common 
occurrence  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  in  beer-drinkers,  particularly  in 
the  workers  in  the  German  breweries,  who  drink  twentv  or  more  litres  in 
the  day.  Strumpell,  at  his  Erlangen  clinic,  told  me  that  this  condition 
was  verv  common  in  the  dravmen  and  workers  in  the  breweries  of  that 
town,  very  few  of  whom  pass  the  forty-fifth  year  T^-ithout  indications  of 
hypertrophy  and  dilatiition  of  the  heart.  On  post-mortem  examination  the 
valves  may  be  quite  healthy,  the  aorta  smooth,  and  no  extensive  arterio- 
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sclerosis  or  renal  disease.  The  heart  weighs  from  eighteen  to  twenty-fire 
ounces ;  the  chambers  are  dikted.  The  condition  has  been  met  with  also 
in  animals,  and  Houghton  states  that  the  heart  of  the  celebrated  grey- 
hound Master  McGrath  weighed  9*57  ounces,  just  threefold  in  excess  of 
the  normal  proportion  of  heart-weight  to  body-weight. 

Idiopathic  Dilatation. — And,  lastly,  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
dilatation  of  the  heart  occurs  without  discoverable  cause.  In  some  in- 
stances  there  has  been  a  history  of  sudden  exercise  or  of  mental  emotion, 
but  in  other  cases  tlie  condition  seems  to  have  come  on  spontaneously. 
In  some  the  condition  is  acute  and  the  patient  has  dyspnoea,  slight  cyano- 
sis, cough,  and  great  cardiac  distress.  Death  may  occur  in  a  few  days,  or 
dropsy  may  supervene  and  the  case  may  become  chronic.  Delafield  has 
reported  an  interesting  series  of  cases  of  this  group. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  has  al- 
ready been  considered  under  the  section  on  valvular  lesions.  I  would 
only  hero  emphasize  the  fact  that  with  signs  of  dilatation,  as  indicated  by 
gallop  rhythm,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  slight  lividity,  venesection  is  in 
many  cases  the  only  means  by  which  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  saved, 
and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  ounces  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  with- 
out delay.  Subsequently  stimulants,  such  as  ammonia  and  digitalis,  may 
be  administered,  but  they  are  accessories  only  to  the  bleeding  in  the  criti- 
cal condition  of  acute  dilatation,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in 
cardiac  lesions. 


IV.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MYOCARDIUM. 

1.  Lesions  due  to  Disease  of  the  Coronary  Arterie&— A  knowledge  of  the 
changes  produced  in  the  myocardium  by  disease  of  the  coronary  vessels 
gives  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  many  problems  in  cardiac  pathol- 
ogy. The  terminal  branches  of  the  coronary  vessels  are  end  arteries. 
The  blocking  of  one  of  these  vessels  by  a  thrombus  dr  an  embolus  leads  to 
a  condition  which  is  known  as — 

(a)  Ancemic  necrosis,  or  white  infarct.  This  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  septum,  in  the  territory  of  distribution 
of  the  anterior  coronary  artery.  The  affected  area  has  a  yellowish- 
white  color,  sometimes  a  turbid,  parboiled  aspect,  at  others  a  grayish- 
red  tint.  It  may  be  somewhat  weiige-shaped,  more  often  it  is  irregular 
in  contour  and  projects  above  the  surface.  Microscopically  the  clianges 
are  very  characteristic.  The  nuclei  disappear  from  the  muscle  fibres, 
the  condition  of  fragmentation  is  present,  and  the  fibres  present  a  ho- 
mogeneous, hyaline  appearance.  In  some  instances  there  is  complete 
transformation,  and  even  to  the  naked  eye  a  firm  white  patch  of  hyaline 
degeneration  may  appear  in  the  centre  of  the  area.  Sudden  death  not 
infrequently  follows  the  blocking  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  coronary 
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artery  and  the  prodnction  of  this  anssmic  necrosis.  In  medico-legal 
cases  it  is  a  point  of  primary  importance  to  remember  that  this  is  one 
of  the  cwnmon  causes  of  sudden  death.  This  condition  should  be  care- 
fully sought  for,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  the  sole  lesion,  except  a  general, 
sometimes  slight  arterio-sclerosis.  Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  anaemic  necrosis. 

(b)  The  second  important  effect  of  coronary-artery  disease  upon  the 
myocardium  is  seen  in  the  production  of  fibrous  myocarditis.  This  may 
result  from  the  gradual  transformation  of  areas  of  anaemic  necrosis. 
More  commonly  it  is  caused  by  the  narrowing  of  a  coronary  branch  in 
a  process  of  obliterative  endarteritis.  The  sclerosis  is  most  frequently 
seen  at  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  and  in  the  septum,  but  it  may 
occur  in  any  portion.  In  the  septum  often  there  are  streaks  of  fibroid 
degeneration  which  do  not  reach  the  endocardium,  and  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  divide  the  muscle  in  order  to  see  them.  Hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  commonly  associated  with  this  degeneration.  It  is  the  invariable  pre- 
cursor of  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

Complete  obliteration  of  one  coronary  artery,  if  produced  suddenly,  is 
usually  fatal.  When  induced  slowly,  either  by  arterio-sclerosis  at  the  ori- 
fice of  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  aorta  or  by  an  obliterating  endarteritis 
in  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  circulation  may  be  carried  on  through  the 
other  vessel.  Sudden  death  is  not  uncommon,  owing  to  thrombosis  of  a 
vessel  which  has  become  narrowed  by  sclerosis.  In  the  most  extreme 
grade  one  coronary  artery  may  be  entirely  blocked,  with  the  produc- 
tion of  extensive  fibroid  disease,  and  a  main  branch  of  the  other  also 
may  be  occluded.  A  large,  powerfully  built  imbecile,  aged  thirty-five,  at 
the  Elwyn  Institution,  Pennsylvania,  who  had  for  years  enjoyed  doing  the 
heavy  work  about  the  place,  died  suddenly,  without  any  preliminary  symp- 
toms. The  heart,  which  is  in  my  collection,  weighed  over  twenty  ounces ; 
the  anterior  coronary  artery  was  practically  occluded  by  obliterating  en- 
dai-teritis,  and  of  the  posterior  artery  one  main  branch  was  occluded. 

{c)  Septic  Infarcts. — In  pyaemia  the  smaller  branches  of  the  coronary 
arteries  may  be  blocked  with  septic  emboli  and  cause  infarcts  in  the  myo- 
cardium in  the  form  of  miliary  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to 
a  pin's  head.  These  may  not  cause  any  disturbance,  but  when  large  they 
may  perforate  into  the  ventricle  or  into  the  pericardium,  forming  what 
has  been  called  acute  ulcer  of  the  heart. 

2.  Acute  Interstitial  Myocarditis, — In  the  fevers  and  in  pericarditis 
the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  is  swollen  and  infiltrated  with  round 
cells  and  nuclei,  the  vessels  are  dilated,  there  are  minute  extravasations, 
and  the  muscle  fibres  may  be  granular  or  fatty,  with  indistinct  striae  and 
nuclei.  These  instances  have  been  met  with  in  typhoid  fever,  small- 
pox, and  diphtheria.  The  muscle  substance  is  pale,  soft,  and  easily  torn, 
and  the  condition  has  been  described  either  as  inflammatory  or  degener- 
ative. 
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3.  Parenohymatous  Degeneration. — This  is  usually  met  with  in  feTen, 
or  in  connection  with  endocarditis  or  pericarditis.  It  is  characterized 
by  a  pale,  turbid  state  of  the  cardiac  muscle,  which  is  general,  not  local- 
ized. Turbidity  and  softness  are  the  special  features.  It  is  the  soft- 
ened heart  of  Laennec  and  Louis.  Stokes  speaks  of  an  instance  in  which 
"  so  great  was  the  softening  of  the  organ  that  when  the  heart  was  grasped 
by  the  great  vessels  and  held  with  the  apex  pointing  upward,  it  fell  down 
oyer  the  hand,  covering  it  like  a  cap  of  a  large  mushroom." 

Histologically,  there  is  a  degeneration  of  the  muscle  fibres,  which  are 
infiltrated  to  a  various  extent  with  granules  which  resist  the  action  of 
ether.  Sometimes  this  granular  change  in  the  fibres  is  extreme,  and  no 
trace  of  the  striss  can  be  detected.  It  is  probably  the  effect  of  a  toxic 
agent,  and  is  seen  in  its  most  exquisite  form  in  the  lumbar  muscles  in 
cases  of  toxic  haBmoglobinuria  in  the  horse.  It  is  met  with  in  cases  of 
typhoid,  typhus,  small-pox,  and  other  infectious  diseases,  particularly  when 
the  course  is  protracted.  There  is  no  definite  relation  between  it  and  the 
high  temperature. 

A  form  of  myocarditis  has  been  described,  characterized  by  fragmenta- 
tion of  the  fibres  owing  to  softening  of  the  cement  substance.  According 
to  von  Becklinghausen  this  is  a  post-mortem  change. 

4.  Fatty  Heart. — Under  this  term  are  embraced  fatty  degeneration 
and  fatty  overgrowth. 

(a)  Fatty  degeneration  is  a  very  common  condition,  and  mild  grades 
are  met  with  in  many  diseases.  It  is  found  in  the  failing  nutrition  of 
old  age,  of  wasting  diseases,  and  of  cachectic  states ;  in  prolonged  infec- 
tious fevers,  in  which  it  may  follow  or  accompany  the  parenchjTnatous 
change ;  associated  with  acute  and  chronic  anaBmias.  Certain  poisons,  such 
as  phosphorus,  produce  an  intense  fatty  degeneration.  Local  causes :  Peri- 
carditis is  usually  associated  with  fatty  or  parenchymatous  changes  in  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  myocardium.  Disease  of  the  coronary  arteries  is 
a  common  and  important  cause.  Lastly,  in  the  hypertrophied  ventricular 
wall  in  chronic  heart-disease  fatty  change  is  by  no  means  infrequent. 
This  degeneration  may  be  limited  to  the  heart  or  it  may  be  more  or  less 
general  in  the  solid  viscera.  The  diaphragm  may  also  be  involved,  even 
when  the  other  muscles  show  no  special  changes.  There  appears  to  be 
a  special  proncncss  to  fatty  degeneration  in  the  heart-muscle,  which  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  its  incessant  activity.  So  great  is  its  need  of 
an  abundant  oxygen  supply  that  it  feels  at  once  any  deficiency,  and  is  in 
consequence  the  first  muscle  to  show  nutritional  changes. 

Anatomically  the  condition  may  be  local  or  general.  The  left  ven- 
tricle is  most  frequently  affected.  If  the  process  is  advanced  and  general 
the  heart  looks  lar^e  and  is  flabby  and  relaxed.  It  has  a  light  yellowish- 
brown  tint,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  faded-leaf  color.  Its  consistence  is  re- 
duced and  tlie  substance  tears  easily.  In  the  left  ventricle  the  papillary 
columns  and  the  muscle  beneath  the  endocardium  show  a  streaked  or 
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patchy  appearance.  Microscopically,  the  fibres  are  seen  to  be  occupied  by 
minute  globules. distributed  in  rows  along  the  line  of  the  primitive  fibres 
(Welch).  In  advanced  grades  the  fibres  seem  completely  occupied  by  the 
minute  globules. 

(S)  Fatty  Overgrowth. — This  is  usually  a  simple  excess  of  the  normal 
subpericardial  fat,  to  which  the  term  cor  adiposum  was  given  by  the 
older  writers.  In  other  instances  the  fat  infiltrates  the  muscular  sub- 
stance and,  separating  the  strands,  may  reach  even  to  the  endocardium. 
In  corpulent  persons  there  is  always  much  pericardial  fat.  It  forms  part 
of  the  general  obesity,  and  occasionally  leads  to  dangerous  or  even  fatal 
impairment  of  the  contractile  power  of  the  heart  Of  122  cases  analyzed 
by  Forchheimer  there  were  88  males,  and  34  females.  Over  eighty  per 
cent  occurred  between  the  fortieth  and  seventieth  years. 

The  entire  heart  may  be  enveloped  in  a  thick  sheeting  of  fat  through 
which  not  a  trace  of  muscle  substance  can  be  seen.  On  section,  the  fat 
infiltrates  the  muscle,  separating  the  fibres,  and  in  extreme  cases — ^particu- 
larly in  the  right  ventricle— reaches  the  endocardium.  In  some  places  there 
may  be  even  complete  substitution  of  fat  for  the  muscle  substance.  In 
rare  instances  the  fat  may  be  in  the  papillary  muscles.  The  heart  is  usual- 
ly much  relaxed  and  the  chambers  are  dilated.  Microscopically  the  mus- 
cle fibres  may  show,  in  addition  to  the  atrophy,  marked  fatty  degeneration. 

5.  Other  Degenerations  of  the  Hyoci^ium.    {a)  Brown  Atrophy.^ 

This  is  a  common  change  in  the  heart-muscle,  particularly  in  chronic 
valvular  lesions  and  in  the  senile  heart  When  advanced,  the  color  of  the 
muscles  is  a  dark  red-brown,  and  the  consistence  is  usually  increased. 
The  fibres  present  an  accumulation  of  yellow-brown  pigment  chiefly 
about  the  nuclei.  The  cement  substance  is  often  unusually  distinct,  but 
seems  more  fragile  than  in  healthy  muscle. 

(b)  Amyloid  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  seen.  It  occurs 
in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  and  in  the  blood-vessels,  not  in 
the  fibres. 

(c)  The  hyaline  transformation  of  Zenker  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
prolonged  fevers.  The  affected  fibres  are  swollen,  homogeneous,  trans- 
lucent, and  the  striae  are  very  faint  or  entirely  absent 

{d)  Calcareous  degeneration  may  occur  in  the  myocardium,  and  the 
muscle  fibres  may  be  infiltrated  and  yet  retain  their  appearance  as  figured 
and  described  by  Coats  in  his  Text-book  of  Pathology. 

Symptonis  of  Myocardial  Disease.— These  are  notoriously  un- 
certain. A  man  with  advanced  fibroid  myocarditis  may  drop  dead  sud- 
denly, while  doing  heavy  work,  without  having  complained  of  cardiac  dis- 
tress. On  the  other  hand,  a  patient  may  present  enfeebled,  irregular  action 
and  signs  of  dilatation ;  he  may  have  shortness  of  breath,  oedema,  and  the 
general  symptoms  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  cases  of  fibroid  and  fatty 
heart,  and  the  post-mortem  show  little  or  no  change  in  the  myocardium. 

Cardio-sclerosis  or  fibroid  heart  is  in  some  cases  characterized  by  a 
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feoble,  irregular,  slow  pulse,  with  dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  occasional  at- 
tacks of  angina.  Irregularity  is  present  in  many,  but  not  in  all  caaes. 
The  pulso  may  be  very  slow,  even  30  or  40  per  minute.  Ultimately  the 
cases  come  under  observation  with  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insafficiency. 
The  arrhythmia,  which  may  have  been  present,  becomes  aggravated  and, 
according  to  Riegel,  may  not  only  precede,  but  also  persist  after  the  car- 
diac insufficiency  has  passed  away.  This  certainly  does  not  hold  in  all 
cases,  for  a  patient  recently  under  observation  had  the  most  marked  ar- 
rhythmia, which  persisted  after  recovery  from  a  severe  attack  of  cardiac 
insufficiency  in  which  he  nearly  died.  Upon  his  return,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
with  dilatation  and  arrhythmia,  we  agreed  that  the  condition  was  prob- 
ably one  of  cardio-sclerosis ;  but  tlio  autopsy  showed  simple  dilatation 
without  either  fibroid  or  marked  fatty  change  in  the  heart. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  presents  the  same  difficulties.  Extreme 
fatty  changes,  as  in  ])emicious  anaemia,  may  be  consistent  with  full,  regu- 
lar pulso  and  a  regularly  acting  heart.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  fat  does 
not  appear  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  function  of  the  organ.  The  truth 
is  it  may  exist  in  an  extreme  grade  without  producing  symptoms,  so  long  as 
great  dilatation  of  the  chambers  does  not  occur.  The  cardiac  irregularity, 
the  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  and  small  pulse  are  in  reality  not  symptoms  of 
tlie  futty  degeneration,  but  of  dilatation  which  has  supervened.  The  fatty 
arcus  senilis  is  of  no  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  fatty  heart.  The  heart- 
sounds  may  be  weak  and  the  action  irregular.  When  dilatation  occurs, 
there  is  often  the  gallop  rhythm,  shortening  of  the  long  pause,  and  a  sys- 
tolic murmur  at  the  apex.  Sliortness  of  breath  on  exertion  is  an  early 
feature  in  many  cases,  and  anginal  attacks  may  occur.  There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  in  both  fibroid  and  fatty  heart  there  are 
attacks  in  which  the  patient  feels  cold  and  depressed  and  the  pulse  sinks 
to  40  or  30,  or  even,  as  in  one  case  which  I  saw,  to  26.  The  patient  may 
wake  from  sleep  in  the  early  morning  with  an  attack  of  severe  cardiac 
asthma.  Those  "  spells  "  may  be  associated  with  nausea  and  may  alter- 
nate with  others  in  which  there  are  anginal  symptoms.  These  are  the 
cases,  too,  in  which  for  weeks  there  may  be  mental  symptoms.  The  pa- 
tient hixs  delusions  and  may  even  become  maniacal.  Toward  the  close, 
Cheyne-Stokes  breathing:  is  met  with  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  is  a  condition  certain  to  exist  in  very 
obese  persons.  It  produces  no  symptoms  until  the  muscular  fibre  is  so 
weakened  that  dilatation  o<'curs.  These  patients  may  for  years  present  a 
feeble  but  regular  pulse ;  the  heart-sounds  are  weak  and  muffled,  and  a 
murmur  may  be  heard  at  the  apex.  Attacks  of  cardiac  asthma  are  not 
uncommon,  and  the  patient  may  suffer  from  bronchitis.  Dizziness  and 
pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  may  occur.  Sudden  death  may  result  from 
syncope  or  from  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  physical  examination  is  often 
difficult  because  of  the  great  increase  in  the  fat,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  define  the  area  of  dulness. 
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For  practical  purposes  we  may  group  the  cases  of  myocardial  disease 
as  follows : 

(1)  Those  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  with  or  without  previous 
indications  of  heart-trouble.  Sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  exists 
— in  some  instances  with  recent  thrombus  and  white  infarcts;  in  others, 
extensive  fibroid  disease;  in  others  again,  fatty  degeneration.  Many 
patients  never  complain  of  cardiac  distress,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Chal- 
mers, the  celebrated  Scottish  divine,  enjoy  unusual  vigor  of  mind  and 
bodv. 

«r 

(2)  Gases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  arrhythmia,  shortness  of  breath 
on  exertion,  attacks  of  cardiac  asthma,  sometimes  anginal  attacks,  collapse 
symptoms  with  sweats  and  extremely  slow  pulse,  and  occasionally  marked 
mental  symptoms.  These  are  the  cases  in  which  the  condition  may  be 
strongly  suspected  and,  in  some  instances,  diagnosed.  It  is  rarely  possible 
to  make  a  distinction  between  the  fatty  and  fibroid  heart. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  there  are  cardiac  insufficiency  and  symptoms  of  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  Dropsy  is  often  present,  and  with  a  loud  murmur  at 
the  apex  it  may  be  difficult,  unless  the  case  has  been  seen  from  the  outset, 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  valvular  lesion  is  present. 

Pirog^osis. — The  outlook  in  affections  of  the  myocardium  is  ex- 
tremely grave.  Patients  recover,  however,  in  a  surprising  way  from  the 
most  serious  attacks,  particularly  those  of  the  second  group. 

Treatment. — Many  cases  never  come  under  treatment ;  the  first  are 
the  final  symptoms. 

Cases  with  signs  of  well-marked  cardiac  insufficiency,  as  manifested  by 
dyspnoea,  weak,  irregular,  rapid  heart,  and  oedema,  may  be  treated  on  the 
plan  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  broken  compensation  in  valvular  dis- 
ease. Digitalis  may  be  given  even  if  fatty  degeneration  is  suspected,  and 
is  often  very  beneficial. 

Much  more  difficult  is  the  management  of  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  marked  cardiac  arrhythmia,  with  a  feeble,  irregular,  very  slow  pulse, 
and  syncope  or  angina.  Dropsy  is  not,  as  a  rule,  present;  the  heart- 
sounds  may  be  perfectly  clear,  and  there  are  no  signs^of  dilatation.  Di- 
gitalis, under  these  circumstances,  is  not  advisable,  particularly  when  the 
pulse  is  infrequent.  Complete  rest  in  bed,  a  carefully  regulated  diet,  and 
the  use  of  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  sulphuric  ether,  and  stimulants 
are  indicated.  For  the  restlessness  and  distressing  feelings  of  anxiety  mor- 
phia is  invaluable.  From  an  eightieth  to  a  sixtieth  of  a  grain  of  strychnia 
may  be  given  three  times  a  day.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  pulse  is 
hard  and  firm,  nitroglycerin  may  be  cautiously  administered,  beginning 
with  one  minim  of  the  one  per  cent  solution  three  times  a  day  and  in- 
creased gradually. 

In  certain  cases  of  weak  heart,  particularly  when  it  is  due  to  fatiy  over- 
growth, the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Oertl  is  advantageous.  It 
is  an  invaluable  method  in  those  forms  of  heart-weakness  due  to  intem- 
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perance  in  eating  and  drinking  and  defective  bodily  exercise.  The  Oerfl 
plan  consists  of  three  parts.  First,  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  liquii 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  the  fat  in  these  patients.  It  ako 
slightly  increases  the  density  of  the  blood.  Oertl  allows  daily  about  thirty- 
six  ounces  of  liquid,  which  includes  the  amount  taken  with  the  solid  food. 
Free  perspiration  is  promoted  by  bathing  (if  advisable,  the  Turkish  bath), 
or  even  by  the  use  of  pilocarpine. 

The  second  important  point  in  his  treatment  is  the  diet,  which  should 
consist  largely  of  proteids. 

Morning, — Cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  a  little  milk,  about  six  oimces 
altogether.    Bread,  three  ounces. 

Noon. — Three  to  four  ounces  of  soup,  seven  to  eight  ounces  of  ro«st 
beef,  veal,  game,  or  poultry,  salad  or  a  light  vegetable,  a  little  fish ;  one 
ounce  of  bread  or  farinaceous  pudding ;  three  to  six  ounces  of  fruit  for 
dessert.  No  liquids  at  this  meal,  as  a  rule,  but  in  hot  weather  six  ounces 
of  light  wine  may  be  taken. 

Afternoon. — Six  ounces  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  as  much  water.  As  an 
indulgence  an  ounce  of  bread. 

Evening. — One  or  two  soft-boiled  eggs,  an  ounce  of  bread,  perhaps  a 
small  slice  of  cheese,  salad,  and  fruit ;  six  to  eight  ounces  of  wine  with  four 
or  five  ounces  of  water  (Yeo). 

The  most  important  element  of  all  is  graduated  exercise,  not  on  the 
level,  but  up  hills  of  various  grades.  The  distance  walked  each  day  is 
marked  off  and  is  gradually  lengthened.  In  this  way  the  heart  is  sys- 
tematically exercised  and  strengthened. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  of  this  or  like  methods  in  appro- 
priate casec.  At  several  of  the  health  resorts  in  Germany,  particularly 
the  Bad  Xauheim,  under  Schott,  the  results  are  striking.  The  plan  is 
rare!}'  advisable  in  valvular  lesions  and  should  not  be  adopted  when  there 
is  marked  arterio-sclerosis.  Cases  of  fatty  overgrowth  of  the  heart  are 
those  most  suitjible.  The  plan  of  treatment  reduces  the  obesity,  and  the 
patients  are,  for  a  time  at  least,  much  more  comfortable  and  are  able  to  go 
about  and  do  their  work  without  cardiac  distress  or  great  shortness  of 
breatli. 

Aneurism  of  the  Heart. 

{a)  Aneurism  of  a  Valve  results  from  acute  endocarditis,  which  pro- 
duces softening  or  erosion  and  may  lead  either  to  perforation  of  the  seg- 
ment or  to  gradual  dilatation  of  a  limited  area  under  the  influence  of  the 
blocHl -pressure.  The  aneurisms  are  usually  spheroidal  and  project  from 
the  ventricular  face  of  a  sigmoid  valve.  They  are  much  less  common 
on  the  mitral  segments.  They  frequently  rupture  and  produce  extensive 
destruction  and  inoompeteucy  of  the  valves. 

(h)  Aneurism  of  the  Walls. — This  comparatively  rare  condition  results 
from  the  weakening  of  the  walls  by  chronic  myocarditis,  or  occasionally 
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ft  follows  mural  endocarditis,  which  more  commonly,  however,  leads  to 
perforation.  Aneurism  has  followed  a  stab-wound  of  the  heart  The 
left  ventricle  near  the  apex  is  usually  the  seat,  at  the  situation  in 
which  the  fibrous  degeneration  is  most  common.  Fifty-nine  of  the  90 
cases  collected  by  Legg  were  situated  here.  In  the  early  stages  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  ventricle,  near  the  septum,  sometimes  involving  the  septum 
itself,  is  slightly  dilated,  the  endocardium  opaque,  and  the  muscular  tissue 
sclerotic.  In  a  more  advanced  stage  the  dilatation  is  pronounced  and 
layers  of  thrombi  occupy  the  sac.  Ultimately  a  large  rounded  tumor  may 
project  from  the  ventricle  and  may  attain  a  size  equal  to  that  of  the  heart 
Occasionally  the  aneurism  is  sacculated  and  communicates  with  the  ven- 
tricle through  a  very  small  orifice.  The  sac  may  be  double,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Janeway.  In  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital  there  is  a  speci- 
men shoeing  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  covered  with  aneurismal  bulgings. 
Rupture  occurred  in  7  of  the  90  cases  collected  by  Legg. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  aneurism  of  the  heart  are  indefinite.  Oc- 
casionally there  is  marked  bulging  in  the  apex  region  and  the  tumor  may 
perforate  the  chest  wall.  When  the  sac  is  large  and  produces  pressure 
upon  the  heart  itself,  there  may  be  a  marked  disproportion  between  the 
strong  cardiac  impulse  and  the  feeble  pulsation  in  the  peripheral  arteries. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart. 

This  rare  event  is  usually  associated  with  fatty  infiltration  or  degenera- 
tion of  the  heart-muscles.  In  some  instances,  acute  softening  in  conse- 
quence of  embolism  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery,  suppurative  myo- 
carditis, or  a  gummatous  growth  has  been  the  cause.  Of  100  cases  col- 
lected by  Quain,  fatty  degeneration  was  noted  in  77.  Two  thirds  of  the 
patients  were  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

The  rent  may  occur  in  any  of  the  chambers,  but  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  left  ventricle  on  the  anterior  wall,  not  far  from  the  septum. 
The  accident  usually  takes  place  during  exertion.  There  may  be  no  pre- 
liminary symptoms,  but  without  any  warning  the  patient  may  fall  and  die 
in  a  few  moments.  Sudden  death  occurred  in  seventy-one  per  cent  of 
Quain's  cases.  In  other  instances  there  may  be  in  the  cardiac  region  a 
sense  of  anguish  and  suffocation,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  several 
hours.  In  a  Montreal  case  which  I  examined  the  patient  walked  up  a 
steep  hill  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms,  and  lived  for  thirteen  hours. 
A  case  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  lived  for  eleven  days. 

New  Growths  and  Parasites. 

Tubercle  and  syphilis  have  already  been  considered.  Primary  cancer 
or  sarcoma  is  extremely  rare.  Secondary  tumors  may  be  single  or  mul- 
tiple, and  are  usually  unattended  with  symptoms,  even  when  the  disease 
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is  most  extensive.  In  one  case  I  found  in  the  wall  of  the  right  Tentricle 
a  mass  which  involved  the  anterior  segment  of  the  tricuspid  valve  and 
partly  blocked  the  orifice.  The  surface  was  eroded  and  there  were  nu- 
merous cancerous  emboli  in  the  pulmonary  artery.  In  another  instance 
the  heart  was  greatly  enlarged,  owing  to  the  presence  of  innumerable 
masses  of  colloid  cancer  the  size  of  cherries.  Tho  mediastinal  sarcoma 
may  penetrate  the  heart,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  extensive  the  dis- 
ease of  the  mediastinal  glands  may  be  without  involvement  of  the  heart 
or  vessels. 

Cysts  in  the  heart  are  rare.  They  are  found  in  different  parts,  and 
are  filled  either  with  a  brownish  or  a  clear  fluid.  Blood-cysts  occasionally 
occur. 

The  parasites  will  be  discussed  under  the  appropriate  section,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  both  the  cysticercus  cettulosa  and  the  echino- 
coccus  cysts  occur  occasionally  in  the  heart 

* 

Wounds  and  Fobeion  Bodies. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  usually  fatal,  although  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  recovery  has  taken  place.  Bullets  have  been  found  en- 
cysted inside  the  ventricle.  A  majority  of  the  cases  of  gunshot  wounds, 
however,  are  necessarily  fatal.  Puncture  of  the  heart  by  a  sharp-point- 
ed body,  such  as  a  needle  or  a  stiletto,  does  not  always  prove  fatal. 
Peabody  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  pin  was  found  embedded  in  the 
left  ventricle.  Suicide  has  been  attempted  by  passing  a  needle  or  pin 
into  the  heart.  It  is  not,  liowever,  necessarily  fatal.  Moxon  mentioned  a 
case,  at  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  in  which  a  medical  student,  while 
on  a  spree,  passed  a  pin  into  his  heart.  The  pericardium  was  opened,  and 
the  head  of  the  pin  was  found  outside  of  the  right  ventricle.  It  was 
grasped  and  an  attempt  made  to  remove  it,  but  it  was  withdrawn  into  the 
heart  and,  it  is  said,  caused  the  patient  no  further  trouble.  Hysterical 
girls  sometimes  swallow  pins  and  needles,  which,  passing  through  the 
(Tsophagus  and  stomach,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  re- 
markable case  is  reported  by  Allen  J.  Smith  of  a  girl  from  whom  several 
dozen  needles  and  pins  were  removed,  usually  from  siibcutaneous  abscesses. 
Several  years  later  she  developed  symptoms  of  chronic  heart-disease.  At 
the  post-mortem  needles  were  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  adherent  peri- 
cardium, and  between  thirty  and  forty  were  embedded  in  the  thickened 
pleural  membranes  of  the  left  side. 

Puncture  of  the  heart  has  been  recommended  as  a  therapeutic  pro- 
cedure to  stimulate  it  to  action,  as  in  chloroform  narcosis,  and  experi- 
meutiil  evidence  has  been  brought  forward  by  B.  A.  Watson  in  favor  of 
the  operation,  lie  advises  abstraction  of  blood  in  combination  with  the 
puncture— card ioeentesis.  The  proceeding  is  not  without  risk.  Haemor- 
rhage may  take  place  from  the  puncture,  though  it  is  not  often  extensive. 
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At  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  procedure  was  tried  by  one  of  the  resi- 
dent physicians  in  a  case  of  acate  dilatation.  The  anterior  coronary  vein 
was  cut  across  and  considerable  blood  was  found  in  the  pericardium. 
There  is  danger  also  of  striking  Eronecker's  inhibition  centre. 


V.  NEUROSES  OF  THE  HEART. 

Palpitation. 

In  health  we  are  unconscious  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  some  peo- 
ple one  of  the  first  indicatv)ns  of  debility  or  overwork  is  the  consciousness 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  which  may,  however,  be  perfectly  regular  and 
orderly.  This  is  not  palpitation.  The  term  is  properly  limited  to  irregu- 
lar or  forcible  action  of  the  heart  perceptible  to  the  individual. 

Etiology. — The  expression  "perceptible  to  the  individual"  covers 
the  essential  element  in  palpitation  of  the  heart.  The  most  extreme  dis- 
turbance of  rhythm,  a  condition  even  of  what  is  termed  delirium  cordis^ 
may  be  unattended  with  subjective  sensations  of  distress,  and  there  may 
be  no  consciousness  of  disturbed  action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
cases  in  which  complaint  is  made  of  the  most  distressing  palpitation  and 
sensations  of  throbbing,  in  which  the  physical  examination  reveals  a  regu- 
larly acting  heart,  the  sensations  being  entirely  subjective.  We  meet  with 
this  symptom  in  a  large  group  of  cases  in  which  there  is  increased  excita- 
bility of  the  nervous  system.  Palpitation  may  be  a  marked  feature  at  tlie 
time  of  puberty,  at  the  climacteric,  and  occasionally  during  menstruation. 
It  is  a  very  common  symptom  in  hysteria  and  neurasthenia,  particularly  in 
the  form  of  the  latter  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia.  Emotions, 
such  as  fright,  are  common  causes  of  palpitation.  It  may  occur  as  a 
sequence  of  the  acute  fevers.  Females  are  more  liable  to  the  affection  than 
males. 

In  a  second  group  the  palpitation  results  from  the  action  upon  the 
heart  of  certain  substances,  such  as  tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  alcohol.  And, 
lastly,  palpitation  may  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  heart, 
either  of  the  myocardium  or  of  the  valves.  As  a  rule,  however,  it  is  a 
purely  nervous  phenomenon — seldom  associated  with  organic  disease — in 
which  the  most  violent  action  and  the  most  extreme  irregularity  may  exist 
without  that  subjective  element  of  consciousness  of  the  disturbance  which 
constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  palpitation. 

The  irritable  heart  described  by  Da  Costa,  which  was  so  common  among 
the  young  soldiers  during  the  civil  war,  is  a  neurosis  of  this  kind.  The 
chief  symptoms  were  palpitation  with  great  frequency  of  the  pulse  on  ex- 
ertion, a  variable  amount  of  cardiac  pain,  and  dyspnoea.  The  factors  at 
work  in  producing  this  condition  appeared  to  be  the  mental  excitement, 
the  unwonted  muscular  exertion  associated  with  the  drill,  and  diarrhoea. 
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The  condition  is  not  infrequent  in  civil  life  among  young  men,  and  it  leads 
in  some  cases  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart. 

Symptoms. — In  the  mildest  form,  such  as  occurs  during  a  dys- 
peptic attack,  there  is  slight  fluttering  of  the  heart  and  a  sense  of  what 
patients  sometimes  call  "goneness."  In  more  severe  attacks  the  heart 
beats  violently,  its  pulsations  against  the  chest  wall  are  visible,  the  rapidity 
of  the  action  is  much  increased,  the  arteries  throb  forcibly,  and  there  is  a 
sense  of  great  distress.  In  some  instances  the  heart's  action  is  not  at  all 
quickened.  The  most  striking  cases  are  in  neurasthenic  women,  in  whom 
the  mere  entrance  of  a  person  into  the  room  will  cause  the  most  violent 
action  of  the  heart  and  throbbing  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  The  pulse 
may  be  rapidly  increased  until  it  reaches  150  or  160.  A  diffuse  flushing 
of  the  skin  may  appear  at  the  same  time.  After  such  attacks,  there  may 
be  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  pale  urine.  In  many  cases  of  palpi- 
tation, particularly  in  young  men,  the  condition  is  at  once  relieved  by 
exertion.  A  patient  with  extreme  irregularity  of  the  heart  may,  after 
walking  quickly  one  hundred  yards  or  running  up-stairs,  return  with  the 
pulse  perfectly  regular.  This  is  not  infrequently  seen,  too,  in  the  irregu- 
lar action  of  the  heart  in  mitral-valve  disease. 

The  physical  examination  of  the  heart  is  usually  negative.  The  sounds, 
the  shock  of  which  may  be  very  palpable,  are  on  auscultation  clear,  ringing, 
and  metallic,  but  not  associated  with  murmurs.  The  second  sound  at  the 
base  may  be  greatly  accentuated.  A  murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard 
over  the  pulmonary  artery  or  even  at  the  apex  in  cases  of  rapid  action  in 
neurasthenia  or  in  severe  anaemia.  The  attacks  may  be  transient,  lasting 
only  for  a  few  minutes,  or  may  persist  for  an  hour  or  more.  In  some  in- 
stances any  attempt  at  exertion  renews  the  attack. 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good,  though  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to 
remove  the  conditions  underlying  the  palpitation. 

Arrhythmia. 

An  intermission  occurs  when  one  or  more  beats  of  the  heart  are 
dropped.  Irregularity  is  the  condition  when  the  beats  are  unequal  in  vol- 
ume and  force,  or  follow  each  other  at  unequal  distances.  Allorrhythmia 
is  a  term  which  is  also  used  to  express  deviations  from  the  normal  heart 
rhythm. 

The  following  varieties  of  arrhythmical  action  may  be  recognized  : 

(1)  The  paradoxical  pulse  of  Kiissmaul,  in  which  the  beats  during 
inspiration  are  more  frequent  but  less  full  than  during  expiration.  This 
is  found  in  weak  heart,  in  chronic  pericarditis,  and  when  fibrous  bands 
encircle  the  root  of  the  aorta  ;  but  it  may  also  occur  normally  from  the 
inlluence  of  the  respirations  upon  the  heart.  It  is  sometimes  to  be  felt  in 
sleeping  children. 

(2)  luterniittence,  in  which  there  is  simply  an  intermission  or  drop- 
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ping  of  a  cardiac  beat.  The  term  deficience  is  more  correctly  applied  to 
those  instances  in  which  the  absence  of  the  heart-sound  proves  that  the 
systole  is  really  omitted.  The  systole  may  be  so  weak  as  not  to  produce  a 
pulsation,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  a  feeble  first  sound  may  be  heard. 

(3)  The  alternate  heart-beat,  in  which  strong  and  weak  pulsations 
alternate  regularly  and  which  is  expressed  in  the  peripheral  arteries  by 
alternate  full  and  feeble  pulse-beats. 

(4)  The  bigeminal  and  trigeminal  pulsations  occur  when  two  or  three 
beats  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  each  group  being  separated 
from  the  following  by  a  longer  interval.  This  is  not  very  uncommon  in 
mitral  disease.  In  the  bigeminal  pulse  the  first  beat  of  the  pair  is  usually 
the  stronger.  Indeed,  in  the  condition  known  as  heart  bigeminism  the 
second  systole  is  so  feeble  that  the  pulse  wave  does  not  reach  the  periph- 
eral arteries  and  the  two  systoles  are  represented  by  only  a  single  pulse- 
beat  at  the  wrist. 

(5)  Delirium  cordis,  in  which  these  various  factors  are  combined  and 
the  heart's  action  is  wholly  irregular. 

(6)  Foetal  heart  rhythm — embryocardia — described  by  Stokes,  is  a 
very  common  condition  in  which  the  long  pause  is  shortened  and  the 
characters  of  the  sounds  are  "  almost  completely  identical."  The  resem- 
blance to  the  foetal  heart-beat  is  very  striking.  In  the  later  stages  of 
fevers  and  in  extreme  dilatation  this  form  of  heart  rhythm  is  very  fre- 
quently heard. 

(7)  Gallop  rhythm,  in  which  the  sounds  resemble  the  footfall  of  a 
horse  at  canter,  usually  results  from  the  reduplication  of  the  second 
sound  in  a  rapidly  acting  heart  It  is  expressed  by  the  words  '*rat- 
ta-tat."  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  first  sound  was  split ;  more  com- 
monly it  is  the  second.  It  is  most  frequently  heard  in  interstitial  ne- 
phritis and  arterio-sclerosis,  but  it  is  said  to  be  met  with  also  in  healthy 
persons. 

The  causes  of  these  various  disturbances  of  rhythm  are  thus  classified 
by  0.  Baumgarten  :  * 

(1)  Those  due  to  central — cerebral— causes,  either  organic  disease,  as 
in  haemorrhage,  or  concussion ;  more  commonly  psychical  influences. 

(2)  Reflex  influences,  such  as  produce  the  cardiac  irregularity  in  dys- 
pepsia and  diseases  of  the  liver,  lungs,  and  kidneys. 

(3)  Toxic  influences.  Tobacco,  coffee,  and  tea  are  common  causes  of 
arrhythmia.  Various  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  belladonna,  and  aconite, 
may  also  induce  it. 

(4)  Changes  in  the  heart  itself,  (a)  In  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Fatty, 
pigmentary,  and  sclerotic  changes  have  been  described  in  cases  of  this 
sort  and  may  have  an  important  influence  in  producing  disturbances  in 
the  rhythm ;  but  as  yet  we  do  not  know  their  exact  significance.    They 

*  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  vol.  lit 
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may  be  present  in  oases  which  have  not  presented  srrhjtiLiiii^  (5)  Muni 
changes  are  cDminon  in  comiitions  of  this  kind.  Simple  dilatation,  fixxj 
degeneration,  and  aclerogia  are  moet  commonly  preseni.  the  two  latier 
nsnallv  ae5*xriate<i  with  sclerosis  of  the  coronarv  arteries. 

The  ai^midcance  of  arrhythmia  La  not  always  easy  to  determine.  Sim- 
ple LrregTLlar  action  of  the  heart  may  persist  for  years.  The  late  Chan- 
cellor Fcrrier.  of  AEcGill  University,  a  man  of  unn^ual  l»iily  and  mentaL 
vig-jr.  who  -iieii  at  the  age  of  eighty-aeven,  had  an  eitrem.ely  irregular 
pnlse  f-i-r  aim«jet  nfty  years  of  hia  life.  One  or  two  other  instances  hare 
come  nnder  my  notice  of  persona  in  good  health,  without  arterial  or  car- 
diac 'iiseise.  in  whom  the  heart's  action  w«  persistently  irregular.  The 
higeminal  and  trigeminal  pulsations  are  found  more  frequently  in  mitral 
than  in  other  conditions.  The  delirium  cordis  is  met  with  in  the  dilau- 
lion  ascO'ciated  with  valvular  lesions,  particularly  toward  the  latter  stagca 
FoBtal  heart  rhythm  is  rarely  found  apart  from  dilatation. 

KlPTD   HEAHT — TACHTCXaDIA. 

The  rapid  acn-?n  may  be  perfectly  naturaL  There  are  individuilB 
whose  n-irmal  heart  action  is  at  VjO  or  even  more  per  minute.  It  may 
be  caused  by  the  various  conditions  which  induce  palpitation:  but  the 
two  are  not  necessarily  assc4!iated.  Emotional  causes,  nolent  exercise,  and 
fevers  aZ  pr>«i:i-^e  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  tht  heart's  actioiL 
The  eirremelv  rarid  action  which  follows  frizht  mav  persist  for  davsi.  or 
even  wetrks.  TraTir-e  reprrts  an  instance  in  which,  after  violent  exercise, 
the  r.;-: :  i.:r:  z.  .f  ili-f  heart  :t:~rii::ir^L     Cases  are  not  uncommon  at  ihe 

Tlirr-r  ^rf  rases  .icii-  Li  wiiich  :he  ccr.l:t:on  -iran  harilv  be  termed  % 
ne:ir"sii.  =:-.:-r  it   Irjtrr: is  ~jrz.   leinire  ohanges  in  the  r'neimi':»sastrics 
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seventh  year  has  had  attacks  at  intervals  since  his  thirty-seventh  year. 
The  onset  is  abrupt  and  the  pulse  rapidly  rises  to  200  a  minute.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  the  taking  of  ice-water  or  strong  coffee  would  arrest  the 
attacks.  Bouveret  has  analyzed  a  number  of  cases  of  this  essential  or 
idiopathic  form ;  he  finds  that  a  permanent  cure  is  rare,  and  that  the  pa- 
tients suffer  for  ten  or  more  years.  Four  instances  terminated  fatally  from 
heart-failure.  Wood  suggests  that  these  cardiac  paroxysms  are  caused 
by  disch^ging  lesions  affecting  the  centres  of  the  accelerator  nerves. 
Fran9ois  Franck  has  shown  that  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's  action  is 
due  to  the  shortening  of  the  diastole,  and  during  the  systole  so  little  blood 
is  expelled  from  the  heart  that  the  average  amount  in  the  minute  is  not 
increased.  Moreover,  the  accelerators  appear  to  have  no  trophic  relation 
to  the  heart,  and  stimulation  of  them  is  not  accompanied  either  by  in- 
creased arterial  pressure  or  by  augmentation  of  the  work  done  by  the 
heart. 

Slow  Heart — Brachycardia  {Bradycardia). 

Slow  action  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  normal  and  may  be  a  family 
peculiarity.   Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  had  a  pulse  of  only  40  per  minute. 

In  any  case  of  slow  pulse  it  is  important  first  to  make  sure  that  the 
number  of  heart,  and  arterial  beats  correspond.  In  many  instances  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  with  a  radial  pulse  at  40  the  cardiac  pulsations  may  be 
80,  half  the  beats  not  reaching  the  wrist.  The  heart  contractions,  not  the 
pulse  wave,  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  most  exhaustive  study  of 
this  condition  has  been  made  recently  by  Riegel,  whose  divisio'n  is  here 
followed : 

(a)  Physiological  brachycardia.  In  the  puerperal  state  the  pulse  may 
beat  from  44  to  60  per  minute,  or  may  even  be  as  low  as  34.  It  is  seen  in 
premature  labor  as  well  as  at  term.  The  explanation  of  its  occurrence  at 
this  period  is  not  clear.  Slowness  of  the  pulse  is  associated  with  hunger. 
Brachycardia  dejiending  on  individual  peculiarity  is  extremely  rare. 

(b)  Pathological  brachycardia,  which  is  met  with  under  the  following 
conditions :  (1)  In  convalescence  from  acute  fevers.  This  is  extremely 
common,  particularly  after  pneumonia,  typhoid  fever,  acute  rheumatism, 
and  diphtheria.  It  is  most  frequently  seen  in  young  persons  and  in  cases 
which  have  run  a  normal  course.  Traube's  explanation  that  it  is  due  to 
exhaustion  is  probably  the  correct  one.  (2)  In  diseases  of  the  digestive 
system,  such  as  chronic  dyspepsia,  ulcer  or  cancer  of  the  stomach,  and 
jaundice.  The  largest  number  of  Riegel's  cases  were  of  this  group.  (3) 
In  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Here  it  is  by  no  means  so  common, 
but  is  seen  not  infrequently  in  emphysema.  (4)  In  diseases  of  the  circu- 
latory system.  Excluding  all  cases  of  irregularity  of  the  heart,  brachy- 
cardia is  not  common  in  diseases  of  the  valves.  It  is  most  frequently  seen 
in  fatty  and  fibroid  changes  in  the  heart,  but  is  not  constant  in  them.  (5) 
In  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.    It  occurs  occasionally  in  nephritis  and 
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A  conrse  of  iron  is  often  nsefuL  Strychnia  is  particularly  valuable, 
and  is  perhaps  best  administered  as  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica  in  large 
doses.  Very  little  good  is  obtained  from  the  smaller  quantities.  It  should 
be  given  freely,  20  minims  three  times  a  day. 

If  there  is  great  rapidity  of  action,  aconite  may  be  tried  or  veratrum 
viride.  There  are  cases  associated  with  sleeplessness  and  restlessness  which 
are  greatly  benefited  by  bromide  of  potassium.  Digitalis  is  very  rarely 
indicated,  but  in  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  tried  with  the  nux  vomica. 

Cases  of  heart  hurry  are  often  extremely  obstinate,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  case  of  the  physician  reported  by  H.  C.  Wood,  in  whom  the  con- 
dition persisted  in  spite  of  all  measures  for  fifty  years.  The  bromides  are 
sometimes  useful ;  the  general  condition  of  neurasthenia  should  be  treated, 
and  during  the  paroxysm  an  ice-bag  may  be  placed  upon  the  heart,  or 
Leiter's  coil,  through  which  ice-water  may  he  passed.  Electricity,  in  the 
form  of  galvanism,  is  sometimes  serviceable,  and  for  its  mental  effect  the 
Franklinic  current.  For  the  condition  of  slow  pulse  but  little  can  be 
done.    A  great  majority  of  the  cases  are  not  dangerous. 

Angina  Pectoris. 

iStenocardia,  or  the  breast-pang  described  by  Heberden,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent affection,  but  a  symptom  associated  with  a  number  of  morbid 
conditions  of  the  heart  and  vessels,  more  particularly  with  sclerosis  of 
the  root  of  the  aorta  and  changes  in  the  coronary  arteries.  True  angina, 
which  is  a  rare  disease,  is  characterized  by  paroxysms  of  agonizing  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  extending  into  the  arms  and  neck.  In  violent 
attacks  there  is  a  sensation  of  impending  death. 

Etiol(^^  and  Patholc^^. — It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life  and  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  men.  Arterio-sclerosis,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
increased  arterial  tension,  or  aortic  insufficiency  are  often  present,  while 
anatomical  changes  in  the  aorta,  arteries,  and  myocardium  are  almost 
constant.  No  instance  oi  true  angina  has  come  under  my  observation  in 
which  there  were  not  signs  of  cardio-vascular  changes.  The  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  an  attack  is  most  frequently  sudden  exertion  or  emo- 
tional excitement.  The  paroxysm  may  come  on  in  the  daytime,  but  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  they  occur  at  night.  The  nature  of  the  affection 
is  doubtful.    The  following  views  have  been  entertained. 

(1)  That  it  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  cardiac  nerves.  In  the  true  form  the 
agonizing  cramp-like  character  of  the  pain,  the  suddenness  of  the  onset, 
and  the  associated  features,  are  unlike  any  neuralgic  affection.  The  pain, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  in  the  cardiac  plexus  and  radiates  to  adjacent 
nerves.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  the  almost  constant 
sclerosis  of  the  coronary  arteries  in  angina  that  Thoma  has  found 
marked  sclerosis  of  the  temporal  artery  in  migraine  and  Dana  has  met 
with  local  thickening  of  the  arteries  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia    (2)  Heb- 
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crden  believed  tUiit  it  waa  a  cramp  of  the  heart-muscle  itself.  This 
would  explain  the  agonizing  character  of  the  pain  and  the  suddennMS  nt 
the  onset  as  well  aa  the  froquencj  of  the  fatal  termination ;  but  if  tlie 
cramps  were  general  in  the  hcart-musclc  and  simihir  to  those  wbit^h  occu 
ill  the  voluntary  muscles,  death  would  invariably  ensue  with  great  rapid; 
ity.  Cramp  of  certain  muscular  territories  would  explain  the  atta 
(3)  That  it  is  due  to  the  extreme  tension  of  the  ventricular  walls,  i 
consequence  of  an  acute  dilatation  aasociatK^d,  in  the  majority  of  i 
with  affection  of  the  coronary  arteries.  Traube,  who  supported  tliis  vivK 
held  that  the  agonizing  pain  resulted  from  the  groat  stretching  and  t 
eion  of  the  nerves  in  the  muscular  substance.  A  modified  form  of  tj 
view  is  that  there  is  a  spasm  of  the  coronary  art«ries  with  great  i 
of  the  intracardiac  pressure. 

Ill  fatal  cases  of  angina  the  coronary  arteries  are  almost  invariablw 
diseased,  either  in  their  main  division,  or  there  is  chronic  endarteritis  w 
great  narrowing  of  the  orifices  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Experimcntallja 
occlusion  of  tlie  coronary  arteries  produces  slowing  of  the  heart's  actitii 
gradual  dilatation,  and  death  within  a  very  few  minutes.  Cohnheim  h 
shown  that  in  the  dog  ligation  of  one  of  the  large  coronary  brunches  pro 
duces  within  a  minute  a  condition  of  arrhythmia,  and  within  two  minute 
the  heart  ceases  in  diastole.  These  experiments,  however,  do  not  thro 
much  light  upon  the  etiology  of  angina  pectoriii.  Extreme  scleroeis  a 
the  coronary  arteries  is  common,  and  a  largo  majority  of  the  cases  proevnl 
no  symptoms  of  angina.  £ven  in  the  cases  of  sudden  death  due  fc 
blocking  of  an  artery,  particularly  the  anterior  branch  of  the  ( 
artery,  there  is  usually  no  great  pain  either  before  or  during  the  att 
The  lesions  of  the  nerves  described  by  Laticereaux,  Hadden,  and  othei 
cannot  yet  be  correlated  satisfactorily  with  the  symptoms  of  tme  angiiu 
Various  forms  of  true  angina  have  been  recognized,  but  the  diCerencea,  i 
the  majority  of  instances,  are  not  suflSciently  marked  to  permit  i 
(ion.  Reference  may  ho  made,  however,  to  the  angina  pectoris  va»o-n 
toria  described  by  Notbnagel.  In  this  the  attack  may  come  on  aftor  t 
posui-e  to  cold.  There  is  general  spasm  of  the  perijiheral  arteries  with  i 
sense  of  stiffness  and  deadness  in  the  extremities,  and  pallor,  cyanosis,  a 
lowering  of  the  temperature.  The  arteries  are  small  and  contracte 
There  is  sometimes  a  feeling  of  faiutncss  or  even  a  loss  of  cona< 
With  this  there  is  a  sense  of  pressure,  tension,  or  even  agonizing  paiu  ii 
the  cardiac  region.  The  pulse,  however,  is  regular,  and  there  are  no  g  _ 
of  disease  of  the  heart.  The  condition  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  i 
wide-spread  spasm  of  the  peripheral  arteries.  I  have  never  recogniapd  i 
case  of  this  kind,  although  certaiu  of  its  features  are  not  at  all  uncommon' 
in  the  pseudo-angina. 

Symptoms. — Usually  dnring  exertion  or  intense  mental  emotion  tho 
patient  is  seized  with  an  agonizing  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  and  a 
sense  of  constriction,  as  if  the  heart  had  been  seized  in  a  vise.     The  paioa 
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radiate  np  the  neck  and  down  the  arm  and  there  may  be  numbness  of  the 
fingers  or  in  the  cardiac  region.  The  face  is  usually  pallid  and  may  as- 
sume an  ashy-gray  tint,  and  not  infrequently  a  profuse  sweat  breaks 
out  over  the  surface.  Dyspnoea  is  not  usually  present.  The  paroxysm 
lasts  from  several  seconds  to  a  minute  or  two,  during  which,  in  severe  at- 
tacks, the  patient  feels  as  if  death  were  imminent.  There  is  great  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety,  and  the  patient  may  drop  dead  at  the  height  of  the 
attack  or  faint  and  pass  away  in  syncope.  The  condition  of  the  heart 
during  the  attack  is  variable ;  the  pulsations  may  be  uniform  and  regular. 
The  pulse  tension,  however,  is  usually  increased,  but  it  is  surprising,  even 
in  cases  of  extreme  severity,  how  slightly  the  character  of  the  pulse  may 
be  altered.  After  the  attack  there  may  be  eructations,  or  the  passage  of  a 
large  quantity  of  clear  urine.  The  patient  usually  feels  exhausted,  and 
for  a  day  or  two  may  be  badly  shaken ;  in  other  instances  in  an  hour  or 
two  the  patient  feels  himself  again.  The  attacks  may  recur  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks,  or  perhaps  not  for  many  years.  There  are  individuals  who 
have  well-marked  anginal  attacks  for  years,  and,  except  during  the  par- 
oxysms, suffer  but  slight  inconvenience. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  many  grades  of  true  angina.  A  man  may 
have  slight  prsecordial  pain,  a  sense  of  distress  and  uneasiness,  and  radia- 
tion-of  the  pains  to  the  arm  and  neck.  Such  attacks  following  slight  ex- 
ertion, an  indiscretion  in  diet,  or  a  disturbing  emotion  may  alternate  with 
attacks  of  much  greater  severity,  or  they  may  occur  in  connection  with 
a  pulse  of  increased  tension  and  signs  of  general  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the 
milder  grades  the  diagnosis  cannot  rest  upon  the  symptoms  of  the  attack 
itself,  since  they  may  be  simulated  by  the  pseudo-angina ;  but  the  diag- 
nosis should  be  based  upon  the  examination  of  the  circulatory  system. 
In  true  angina,  even  in  the  milder  forms,  signs  of  arterio-sclerosis  are 
usually  present.  In  a  case  presenting  attacks  of  praecordial  pain  or  pains 
in  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexuses,  if  the  aortic  second  sound  is  clear,  not 
ringing,  the  pulse  tension  low,  and  the  peripheral  arteries  soft,  the  diag- 
nosis of  true  angina  should  not  be  made.  After  all,  the  chief  difficulty, 
however,  arises  in  the  cases  of  the  hysterical  or  psmido-angina. 

This  is  a  common  affection  in  women,  but  may  occur  also  in  neuras- 
thenic men.  It  is  in  this  form  particularly  that  we  see  vaso-motor  phe- 
nomena. The  patient  may  complain  of  great  coldness  of  the  hands  or 
feet,  or  a  general  feeling  of  deadness  and  stiffness,  often  with  pain  in  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck.  The  attacks  recur  frequently,  and  sometimes 
become  worse  at  each  monthly  period.  They  may  come  on  with  great 
severity  at  the  menopause.  Worry  and  disturbing  emotions  of  all  kinds 
may  at  any  time  precipitate  an  attack.  Huchard  has  given  in  concise 
form  the  following  points  in  diagnosis  between  the  true  and  hysterical 
angina: 
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TBUE  ANGINA. 

Most  common  between  the  ages 
of  forty  and  fifty  years. 

Most  common  in  men.  Attacks 
brought  on  by  exertion. 

Attacks  rarely  periodical  or  noc- 
turnal. 

Not  associated  with  other  symp- 
toms. 

Vaso-motor  form  rare.  Agoniz- 
ing pain  and  sensation  of  compres- 
sion by  a  vise. 

Pain  of  short  duration.  Atti- 
tude :  silence,  immobility. 

Lesions:  sclerosis  of  coronary 
artery. 

Prognosis  grave,  often  fatal. 

Arterial  medication. 


PSEUDO-ANGINA. 

At  every  age,  even  six  years. 

Most  common  in  women.  At- 
tacks spontaneous. 

Often  periodical  and  nocturnal. 

Associated  with  nervous  symp- 
toms. 

Vaso-motor  form  common. 
Pain  less  severe;  sensation  of  dis- 
tention. 

Pain  lasts  one  or  two  hoars. 
Agitation  and  activity. 

Neuralgia  of  nerves  and  cardio- 
plexus. 

Never  fatal. 

Antineuralgic  medication. 


There  are  cases  in  women  which  are  sometimes  very  puzzling;  for 
instance,  when  the  patient  presents  a  combination  of  marked  hjrsterical 
manifestations  and  attacks  of  angina  and  has  aortic  insufficiency.  In 
such  instances  the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
be  treated  for  true  angina. 

Prognosis. — Cardiac  pain  without  evidence  of  arterio-sclerosis  or 
valve  disease  is  not  of  much  moment.  True  angina  is  almost  invariably 
associated  with  marked  cardio-vascular  lesions  in  which  the  prognosis  is 
always  grave.  With  judicious  treatment  the  attacks,  however,  may  be 
long  deferred,  and  a  few  instances  recover  completely.  The  prognosis  is 
naturally  more  serious  with  aortic  insufficiency  and  advanced  arterio- 
sclerosis. Patients  who  have  had  well-marked  attacks  may  live  for  many 
years,  but  much  depends  upon  the  care  with  which  they  regulate  their 
daily  life. 

Treatment. — Patients  subject  to  this  affection  should  live  a  quiet 
life,  avoiding  particularly  excitement  and  sudden  muscular  exertion. 
During  the  attack  nitrite  of  amyl  should  be  inhaled,  as  advised  by  Lauder 
Brunton.  From  two  to  five  drops  may  be  placed  upon  cotton-wool  in  a 
tumbler  or  upon  the  handkerchief.  This  is  frequently  of  great  service  in 
the  attack,  relieving  the  agonizing  pain  and  distress.  Subjects  of  the  dis- 
ease should  carry  the  perles  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  with  them,  and  use  them 
on  the  first  indication  of  an  attack.  In  some  instances  the  nitrite  of  amvl 
is  quite  powerless,  though  given  freely.  If  within  a  minute  or  two  relief  is 
not  obtained  in  this  way,  chloroform  should  at  once  be  given.  A  few  in- 
halations act  promptly  and  give  great  relief.  Should  the  pains  continue, 
a  hypodermic  of  morphia  may  be  administered. 
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In  the  intervals,  nitroglycerin  may  be  given  in  full  doses,  as  recom- 
mended by  Murrell,  or  the  nitrite  of  sodium  (Matthew  Hay).  The  nitro- 
glycerin should  be  used  for  a  long  time  and  in  increasing  doses,  beginning 
with  one  minim  three  times  a  day  of  the  one  per  cent  solution,  and  in- 
creasing the  dose  one  minim  every  five  or  six  days  until  the  patient  com- 
plains of  flushing  or  headache. 

Huchard  recommends  the  iodides,  believing  that  their  prolonged  use 
influences  the  arterio-sclerosis.  Twenty  grains  three  times  a  day  may  be 
given  for  several  years,  omitting  the  medicine  for  about  ten  days  in  each 
month.  In  some  instances  this  treatment  is  certainly  beneficial.  Two 
men,  both  with  arterio-sclerosis,  ringing,  accentuated  aortic  sound,  and 
attacks  of  true  angina,  have  under  its  use  remained  practically  free  from 
attacks — one  case  for  nearly  three,  and  the  other  for  fully  four  years. 
This  treatment  is,  however,  not  always  satisfactory,  and  I  have  had  several 
cases  in  which  the  condition  has  not  been  at  all  relieved  by  it. 

For  the  pseudo-angina,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  general 
nervous  condition.  Electricity  is  sometimes  very  beneficial,  particularly 
the  Franklinic  form. 


VI.  CONGENITAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HEART. 

These  have  only  a  limited  clinical  interest,  as  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cases  the  anomaly  is  not  compatible  with  life,  and  in  others 
nothing  can  be  done  to  remedy  the  defect  or  even  to  relieve  the  symp- 
toms. 

The  congenital  affections  result  from  interruption  of  the  normal  course 
of  development  or  from  inflammatory  processes— endocarditis ;  sometimes 
from  a  combination  of  both. 

(a)  Of  general  anomalies  of  development  the  following  conditions  may 
be  mentioned :  Acardia^  absence  of  the  heart,  which  has  been  met  with 
in  the  monstrosity  known  by  the  same  name ;  double  hearty  which  has 
occasionally  been  found  in  extreme  grades  of  foetal  deformity;  dextro- 
cardia^ in  which  the  heart  is  on  the  right  side,  either  alone  or  as  part  of 
a  general  transposition  of  the  viscera ;  ectopia  cordis^  a  condition  asso- 
ciated with  fission  of  the  chest  wall  and  of  the  abdomen.  The  heart  may 
be  situated  in  the  cervical,  pectoral,  or  abdominal  regions.  Except  in  the 
abdominal  variety  the  condition  is  very  rarely  compatible  with  extra- 
uterine life. 

{b)  Anomalies  of  the  Cardiac  Septa. — The  septa  of  both  auricles  and 
ventricles  may  be  defective,  in  which  case  the  heart  consists  of  but  two 
chambers,  the  cor  biloculare  or  reptilian  heart.  In  the  septum  of  the  auri- 
cles there  is  a  very  common  defect,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  membrane 
closing  the  foramen  ovale  has  failed  at  one  point  to  become  attached  to  the 
ring,  and  leaves  a  valvular  slit  which  may  be  large  enough  to  admit  the 
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handle  of  a  scalpel.    Neither  this  nor  the  small  cribriform  perforations  of 
the  membrane  are  of  any  significance. 

The  foramen  ovale  may  be  patent  without  a  trace  of  membrane  clos- 
ing it.  In  some  instances  this  exists  with  other  serious  defects,  such  as 
stenosis  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  imperfection  of  the  ventricular  sep- 
tum. In  others  the  patent  foramen  ovale  is  the  only  anomaly,  and  in 
many  instances  it  does  not  appear  to  have  caused  any  embarrassment,  as 
the  condition  has  been  found  in  persons  who  have  died  of  various  affections. 
The  ventricular  septum  may  be  absent,  the  condition  known  as  trilocular 
heart.  Much  more  frequently  there  is  a  small  defect  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  septum,  either  in  the  situation  of  the  membranous  portion  known 
as  the  "  undefended  space  "  or  in  the  region  situated  just  anterior  to  this. 
The  anomaly  is  very  frequently  associated  with  narrowing  of  the  pul- 
monary orifice  or  of  the  conus  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle. 

(c)  Anomalies  and  Lesions  of  tbe  Valves. — Numerical  anomalies  of  the 
valve  are  not  uncommon.  The  semilunar  segments  at  the  arterial  orifices 
are  not  infrequently  increased  or  diminished  in  number.  Supernumer- 
ary segments  are  more  frequent  in  the  pulmonary  artery  than  in  the  aorta. 
Four,  or  sometimes  five,  valves  have  been  found.  The  segments  may  be  of 
equal  size,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  supernumerary  valve  is  small. 

Instead  of  three  there  may  be  only  two  semilunar  valves,  or,  as  it  is 
termed,  the  bicuspid  condition.  In  my  experience,  this  is  most  frequent 
in  the  aortic  valve.  Of  twenty-one  instances  only  two  occurred  at  the 
pulmonary  orifice.  Two  of  the  valves  have  united,  and  from  the  ventricu- 
lar face  show  either  no  trace  of  division  or  else  a  slight  depression  indicat- 
ing where  the  union  had  occurred.  From  the  aortic  side  there  is  usually 
to  be  seen  some  trace  of  division  into  two  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  There  has 
been  ii  discussion  us  to  the  origin  of  this  condition,  whether  it  is  really  an 
anomaly  or  whether  it  is  not  due  to  endocarditis,  foetal  or  post-natal.  The 
combined  segment  is  usually  thickened,  but  the  fact  that  this  anomaly  is 
met  with  in  the  foetus  without  a  trace  of  sclerosis  or  endocarditis  shows 
that  it  may,  in  some  cases  at  least,  result  from  a  developmental  error. 

Clinically  this  is  a  very  important  congenital  defect,  owing  to  the 
liability  of  the  combined  valve  to  sclerotic  changes.  Except  two  foetal 
specimens  all  of  my  cases  showed  thickening  and  deformity,  and  in  fifteen 
of  those  which  I  have  rei)orted  death  resulted  directly  or  indirectly  from 
the  lesion. 

The  little  fenestrations  at  the  margins  of  the  sigmoid  valves  have  no 
significance ;  they  occur  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  bodies. 

Anomalies  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  not  often  met  with. 

Foetal  endocarditis  mav  occur  either  at  the  arterial  or  auriculo-ven- 
tricular  orifices.  It  is  nearly  always  of  the  chronic  or  sclerotic  variety. 
Very  rarely  indeed  is  it  of  the  warty  or  verrucose  form.  There  are  little 
nodular  bodies,  sometimes  six  or  eight  in  number,  on  the  mitral  and  tri- 
cuspid segments — the  nodules  of  Albini — which  represent  the  remains  of 
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foetal  structures,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  endocardial  outgrowths. 
The  little  rounded,  bead-like  haemorrhages  of  a  deep  purple  color,  which 
are  very  common  on  the  heart  valves  of  children,  are  also  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  products  of  endocarditis.  In  foetal  endocarditis  the  segments 
are  usually  thickened  at  the  edges,  shrunken,  and  smooth.  In  the  mitral 
and  tricuspid  valves  the  cusps  are  found  united  and  the  chordae  tendincse 
are  thickened  and  shortened.  In  the  semilunar  valves  all  trace  of  the 
segments  has  disappeared,  leaving  a  stiff  membranous  diaphragm  perfo- 
rated by  an  oval  or  rounded  orifice.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  condition  has  resulted  from  foetal  endocarditis  or  whether  it 
is  an  error  in  development.  In  very  many  instances  the  processes  are 
combined ;  an  anomalous  valve  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  sclerotic 
changes,  and,  according  to  Eauchfuss,  endocarditis  is  more  common  on 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  only  because  the  valves  are  here  most  often  the 
seat  of  developmental  errors. 

Lesions  at  the  Polmonary  Orifice. — Stenosis  of  this  orifice  is  one  of  the 
commonest  and  most  important  of  congenital  heart  affections.  A  slow 
endocarditis  causes  gradual. union  of  the  segments  and  narrowing  of  the 
orifice  to  such  a  degree  that  it  only  admits  the  smallest-sized  probe.  In 
some  of  the  cases  the  smooth  membranous  condition  of  the  combined 
segments  is  such  that  it  would  appear  to  bo  the  result  of  faulty  develop- 
ment. In  some  instances  vegetations  develop.  The  condition  is  com- 
patible with  life  for  many  years,  and  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
cases  of  heart-disease  above  the  tenth  year  this  lesion  is  present.  With  it 
there  may  be  defect  of  the  ventricular  septum.  Obliteration  or  atresia  of 
the  pulmonary  orifice  is  less  frequent  but  a  more  serious  condition  than 
stenosis.  It  is  of  necessity  associated  with  either  imperfection  of  the  ven- 
tricular septum  or  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  persistence  of  the 
ductus  arteriosus.  Stenosis  of  the  cojius  arteriosus  of  the  right  ventricle 
exists  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  of  obstruction  at  the  pul- 
monary orifice.  At  the  outset  a  developmental  error,  it  may  be  combined 
with  sclerotic  changes.  The  ventricular  septum  is  imperfect,  the  foramen 
ovale  is  usually  open,  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  patent.  These  three  lesions 
at  the  pulmonary  orifice  constitute  the  most  important  group  of  all  con- 
genital cardiac  affections.  Of  181  instances  of  various  congenital  anoma- 
lies collected  by  Peacock  119  cases  came  under  this  category,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  in  eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  patients  with  congenital 
heart-disease  living  beyond  the  twelfth  year  the  lesion  is  at  this  orifice. 

Congenital  lesions  of  the  aortic  orifice  are  not  very  frequent.  Rauch- 
fuss  has  collected  24  cases  of  stenosis  and  atresia,  and  stenosis  of  the  left 
conus  arteriosus  may  also  occur,  a  condition  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  prolonged  life.  Ten  of  the  sixteen  cases  tabulated  by  Dilg  were 
over  thirty  years  of  age.    * 

Symptoms  of  Congenital  Heart-disease.— Cyanosis  occurs  in 
over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cases  and  forms  so  distinctive  a  feature  that 
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the  terms  "  blue  disease "  and  "  morbns  csemleus  ~  »re  TmrraaET 
synonyms  for  congenital  heart-disease.  The  liriditr  in  a  m»;*;crn^  of 
cases  appears  early,  within  the  first  week  of  life,  and  may  be  wsenl « 
confined  to  the  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  and  to  the  fingers  and  Xf.*^  ti  K'Ot 
instances  there  is  in  addition  a  general  dnsky  snfiTnfioa,  and  zl  ztat  3b]«c 
extreme  grades  the  skin  is  almost  purple.  It  may  Tary  a  pi" A  dcAl  il*1 
may  only  be  intense  on  exertion.  The  external  temj^rkcnrir  is  low. 
Dyspnoea  on  exertion  and  cough  are  common  symptoms.  The  ccii-iren 
rarely  thrive  and  often  display  a  letharg}'  of  both  mind  and  bcidj.  Tt# 
fingers  and  toes  are  clubbed  in  a  grade  rarely  met  with  in  any  other  a2«- 
tion.  The  cause  of  the  cyanosis  has  been  much  discussed.  M*>r2agu 
referred  it  to  the  general  congestion  of  the  venous  system  due  to  ohstn-:- 
tion,  and  this  view  was  supported  in  a  paper,  one  of  the  ablest  that  bs 
been  written  on  the  subject,  by  Moreton  Stille.  Morrison's  recent  analpis 
of  75  cases  of  congenital  heart-disease  shows  that  closure  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  and  patency  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ventricular  septum  are 
the  lesions  most  frequently  associated  with  cyanosis,  and  he  concludes  that 
the  deficient  aeration  of  the  blood  owing  to  diminished  lung  function  is 
the  most  important  factor.  Another  view,  advocated  by  William  Hunter, 
was  that  the  discoloration  was  due  to  the  admixture  in  the  heart  of  venous 
and  arterial  blood ;  but  lesions  may  exist  which  permit  of  very  free  mixt- 
ure without  producing  cyanosis. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  case  of  children,  cyanosis,  with  or  without  en- 
largement of  the  heart,  and  the  existence  of  a  murmur  are  sufficient,  as  a 
rule,  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  congenital  heart-lesion.  The  cvano- 
sis  gives  us  no  clew  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  trouble,  as  it  is  a  s\Tnptom 
common  to  manv  lesions  and  it  mav  be  absent  in  certain  conditions.  The 
murmur  is  usually  systolic  in  character.  It  is,  however,  not  always  pres- 
ent, and  there  are  instances  on  record  of  complicated  congenital  lesions  in 
which  the  examination  showed  normal  heart-sounds.  In  two  or  throe 
instances  fcntal  endocarditis  has  been  diagnosed  in  gravida  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  rough  systolic  murmur,  and  the  condition  has  been  corroborated 
subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the  child.  Hypertrophy  is  present  in  a  mjijor- 
ity  of  the  cases  of  congenital  defect.  It  is  impossible  in  the  scope  of  a 
work  of  this  sort  to  enter  upon  elaborate  details  in  differential  diagnosis 
between  the  various  congenitiil  heart-lesions.  I  here  abstract  the  concln- 
sions  on  this  question  given  by  Iloehsinger  in  his  recent  monograph  :* 

"  (1)  In  childhood,  loud,  rough,  musical  heart-murmurs,  with  normal 
or  only  slight  increase  in  the  heart-dulnoss,  occur  only  in  congenital  heart- 
disease.  The  acquired  endocardial  defects  with  loud  heart-murmurs  in 
young  children  are  almost  always  associated  with  great  increase  in  the 
heart-dulness. 

"  (2)  In  young  children  heart-murmurs  with  great  increase  in  the 

*  Die  Auscultation  des  kindlichen  Herzens,  Wien,  1890. 
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cardiac  dulness  and  feeble  apex  beat  suggest  congenital  changes.  The 
increased  dulness  is  chiefly  of  the  right  heart,  whereas  the  left  is  only 
slightly  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  acquired  endocarditis  in  chil- 
dren, the  left  heart  is  chiefly  affected  and  the  apex  beat  is  visible ;  the 
dilatation  of  the  right  heart  comes  late  and  does  not  materially  change 
the  increased  strength  of  the  apex  beat. 

"  (3)  The  entire  absence  of  murmurs  at  the  apex,  with  their  evident 
presence  in  the  region  of  the  auricles  and  over  the  pulmonary  oriflce,  is 
always  an  important  element  in  differential  diagnosis,  and  points  rather 
to  septum  defect  or  pulmonary  stenosis  than  to  endocarditis. 

"  (4)  An  abnormally  weak  second  pulmonic  sound  associated  with  a 
distinct  systolic  murmur  is  a  symptom  which  in  early  childhood  is  only  to 
be  explained*by  the  assumption  of  a  congenital  pulmonary  stenosis,  and 
possesses  therefore  an  importance  from  a  point  of  differential  diagnosis 
which  is  not  to  be  underestimated. 

"  (5)  Absence  of  a  palpable  thrill,  despite  loud  murmurs  which  are 
heard  over  the  whole  prsecordial  region,  is  rare  except  with  congenital 
defects  in  the  septum,  and  it  speaks  therefore  against  an  acquired  cardiac 
affection. 

"  (6)  Loud,  especially  vibratory,  systolic  murmurs,  with  the  point  of 
maximum  intensity  over  the  upper  third  of  the  sternum,  associated  with 
a  lack  of  marked  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  are  very 
important  for  the  diagnosis  of  a  persistence  of  the  ductus  BotaUi,  and  can- 
not be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  an-  endocarditis  of  the  aortic  valve." 

Treatment. — The  child  should  be  warmly  clad  and  guarded  from  all 
circumstances  liable  to  excite  bronchitis.  In  the  attacks  of  urgent  dysp- 
noea with  lividity  blood  should  be  freely  let.  Saline  cathartics  are  also 
useful.  Digitalis  must  be  used  with  care,  and  it  is  sometimes  beneficial  in 
the  later  stages.  When  the  compensation  fails,  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment are  those  of  valvular  disease  in  adults. 


III.  DISEASES  OF  THE  AETERIES. 

I.  DEGENERATIONS. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  intima  is  extremely  common,  and  is  seen  in 
the  form  of  yellowish-white  spots  in  the  aorta  and  larger  vessels.  Calcifica- 
Hon  of  the  arterial  wall  follows  fatty  degeneration,  atheromatous  changes, 
and  sclerosis.  It  occurs  in  either  the  intima  or  the  media.  In  the  latter 
it  produces  what  is  sometimes  known  as  annular  calcification,  which  oc- 
curs particularly  in  the  middle  coat  of  medium-sized  vessels  and  may  con- 
vert them  into  firm  tubes.  Calcification  of  the  intima  is  a  common 
terminal  process  of  arterio-sclerosis. 
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Hyaline  degeyieration  may  attack  cither  tho  larger  or  the  smaller 
vessels.  In  the  former  the  intima  is  converted  into  a  smooth,  homogencoos 
substance,  and  it  is  commonly  an  initial  stage  of  arterio-sclerosis.  In  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  the  hyaline  degeneration  is  often  seen, 
particularly  in  the  glomeruli  of  tho  kidney.  Its  exact  production  is  still 
a  matter  of  some  doubt.  "It  appears  to  arise  principally  by  homogeneous 
coagulation  of  an  albuminous  fluid,  either  within  the  vessels  or  infiltrating 
the  cells  and  the  hyaline  transformation  of  proliferating  cells  and  of  leu- 
cocytes." 


II.  ARTERIO-SCLEROSIS  (Arteruhcapillary  FibroM). 

The  conception  of  arterio-sclerosis  as  an  independent  affection — a  gen- 
eral disease  of  the  vascular  system — is  due  to  Gull  and  Sutton. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  thickening,  diffuse  or  circumscribed,  of 
the  intima,  consequent  upon  primary  changes  in  the  media  and  adventitia. 
The  process  leads,  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  what  is  known  as  atheroma  or 
endarteritis  deformans. 

Etiology. — (1)  As  an  involution  process  arterio-sclerosis  is  an  ac- 
companiment of  old  age,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  natural  wear  and 
tear  to  which  the  tulxjs  are  subjected.  Longevity  is  a  vascular  question, 
and  has  been  well  expressed  in  the  axiom  tluit  '^  a  man  is  only  as  old  as 
his  arteries."  To  a  majority  of  men  death  comes  primarily  or  secondarily 
through  this  portal.  The  onset  of  what  may  be  called  physiological 
arterio-sclerosis  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  quality  of  arterial  tis- 
sue (viUil  rubber)  which  the  individual  has  inherited,  and  secondly  upon 
tho  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to  which  he  has  subjected  it.  That  the 
former  plays  the  most  important  role  is  shown  in  tho  cases  in  which 
arterio-sclerosis  sets  in  early  in  life  in  individuals  in  whom  none  of  the 
recognized  etiological  factors  can  Ixj  found.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  man 
of  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  may  have  arteries  of  sixty,  and  a  man 
of  forty  may  present  vessels  as  much  degenerated  as  they  should  be  at 
eighty.  Entire  families  sometimes  show  this  tendency  to  early  arterio- 
sclerosis, a  tendency  which  cannot  \\g  explained  in  any  other  way  than 
that  in  the  make-up  of  tho  machine  bad  material  was  used  for  the 
tubing. 

More  commonly  the  arterio-sclerosis  results  from  the  bad  use  of  good 
vessels,  and  among  the  circumstances  which  tend  to  prodace  this  condi- 
tion are  the  following : 

(2)  Chronic  Intoxication  a, — Alcohol,  lead,  gout,  and  syphilis  play  an 
important  r6le  in  the  causation  of  arterio-sclerosis,  although  the  preciie 
mode  of  their  action  is  not  yet  very  clear.  They  may  act,  as  Tianbe  sag- 
gests,  by  increasing  the  peripheral  resistance  in  the  smaller  Toonoli  and  ia 
this  way  raising  the  blood  tension,  or  possibly,  as  Bright  tanghti  Hmj 
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the  quality  of  the  blood  and  render  more  difficult  its  passage  through  the 
capillaries* 

The  poison  of  syphilis  and  of  gout  may  act  directly  on  the  arteries, 
producing  degenerative  changes  in  the  media  and  adventitia. 

(3)  Overeating. — iMany  authors  attribute  an  important  part  of  the 
etiology  of  arterio-sclerosis  to  the  overfilling  of  the  blood-vessels  which 
occurs  when  unnecessarily  large  quantities  of  food  and  drink  are  taken. 
Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  stout  persons  who  take  very  little  exercise. 

(4)  Overwork  of  the  muscles^  which  acts  by  increasing  the  peripheral 
resistance  and  by  raising  the  blood-pressure. 

(5)  Renal  Disease, — The  relation  between  the  arterial  and  kidney 
lesions  has  been  much  discussed,  some  regarding  the  arterial  degenera- 
tion as  secondary,  others  as  primary.  There  are  certainly  two  groups  of 
cases,  one  in  which  the  arterio-sclerosis  is  the  first  change,  and  the  other 
in  which  it  appears  to  be  secondary  to  a  primary  affection  of  the  kidneys. 
The  former  occurs,  I  believe,  with  much  greater  frequency  than  has  been 
supposed. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Thoma  divides  the  cases  into  primary  arterio- 
sclerosis, in  which  there  are  local  changes  in  the  arteries  leading  to  dilata- 
tion and  a  compensatory  increase  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  intima ; 
secondary  arterio-sclerosis,  due  to  changes  in  the  arteries  which  follow 
increased  resistance  to  the  blood-flow  in  the  peripheral  vessels.  This  in- 
creased tension  leads  to  dilatation  and  to  slowing  of  the  blood-stream  and 
a  secondary  compensatory  development  of  the  intima. 

In  a  recent  study  of  41  autopsies  upon  arterio-sclerotic  cases  from  my 
wards.  Councilman  *  follows  the  useful  division  into  nodular,  senile,  and 
diffuse  forms. 

(a)  Nodular  Form, — In  the  circumscribed  or  nodular  variety  the  ma- 
croscopic changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  aorta  presents,  in  the  early 
stages,  from  the  ring  to  bifurcation,  numerous  flat  projections,  yellowish 
or  yellowish  white  in  color,  hemispherical  in  outline,  and  situated  par- 
ticularly about  the  orifices  of  the  branches.  In  the  early  stage  these 
patches  are  scattered  and  do  not  involve  the  entire  intima.  In  more  ad- 
vanced grades  the  patches  undergo  atheromatous  changes.  The  material 
constituting  the  button  undergoes  softening  and  breaks  up  into  granu- 
lar material,  consisting  of  molecular  debris — the  so-called  atheromatous 
abscess. 

In  the  circumscribed  or  nodular  arterio-sclerosis  the  primary  alteration 
consists  in  a  degeneration  or  a  local  infiltration  in  the  media  and  adven- 
titia, chiefiy  about  the  vasa  vasorum.  The  affection  is  really  a  mesarteritis 
and  a  periarteritis.  These  changes  lead  to  the  weakening  of  the  wall  in 
the  affected  area,  at  which  spot  the  proliferative  changes  commence  in  the 
intima,  particularly  in  the  subendothelial  structures,  with  gradual  thick- 

•  Transactions  of  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  vol.  vi. 
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encd  blood-pressure,  as  in  the  portal  system  in  cirrhosis  of  the  lirer  and  in 
the  pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  stenosis.  The  affected  vesBels  are  nsniUy 
dilated,  and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  thicken- 
ing, which  is  particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  media  is 
thinned.  The  new-formed  tissue  in  the  endophlebitis  may  undergo  hya- 
line degeneration,  and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.  In  a  case  of 
fibroid  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  of  long  standing,  I  found  the  intima 
of  the  greatly  dilated  gastric,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  extensively  calcified. 
In  ordinary  diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  the  veins  may  also  be  involved,  but 
rarely  to  a  marked  degree. 

Symptoms. — Many  patients  never  come  under  observation  daring 
life,  but  are  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  post-mortem  table,  having  died 
suddenly  from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  blocking  of  a  coronary  artery,  or 
rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

Among  important  symptoms  are  the  following : 

Licreased  Tension. — The  pressure  with  which  the  blood  flows  in  the 
arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and  the  force  of 
the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist  with  very 
little  arterio-sclerosis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  con<^tion  has  been  per- 
sistent, the  sclerosis  and  high  tension  are  found  together.  The  pulse 
wave  is  slow  in  its  ascent,  enduring,  subsides  slowly,  and  in  the  intervals 
of  the  beats  the  vessel  remains  full  and  firm.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  firmest  pressure  on  the  radial  or  the  tem- 
poral may  not  be  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  pulse  wave  beyond  the  point 
of  pressure.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  sloping,  short  up- 
stroke, no  percussion  wave,  and  a  slow,  gradual  descent,  in  which  the 
dicrotic  wave  is  very  slightly  marked.  It  may  be  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  of  the  hardness  and  firmness  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  blood 
within  the  vessel,  and  how  much  to  the  thickening  of  the  wall.  If,  for 
example,  when  the  radial  is  compressed  with  the  index-finger  the  artery 
can  be  felt  beyond  the  point  of  compression,  its  walls  are  sclerosed. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart, — In  consequence  of  the  peripheral  resist- 
ance and  increased  work  the  left  ventricle  increases  in  size,  and  some  of 
the  purest  examples  of  simple  h\3)ertrophy  occur  in  this  condition.  The 
chamber  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  dilated.  The  apex  beat  is  dislocated  in 
advanceii  cases  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  nipple  line.  The  impulse  is 
heaving  and  forcible.  The  aortic  second  sound  is  clear,  ringing,  and 
accentuated. 

The  combination  of  increased  arterial  tension,  a  palpable  thickening 
of  the  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of  the 
aortic  second  sound  are  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From 
this  period  of  establishment  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  varied. 
For  years  the  patient  may  maintain  good  health,  and  be  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  a  j>erson  with  a  well-compensated  valvular  lesion.  There 
may  l>o  no  renal  s^-mptoms,  or  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a  larger 
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amount  of  urine  than  nonnal,  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  now  and 
then  hyaline  tube-casts.  The  subsequent  history  is  extraordinarily  diverse, 
depending  upon  the  vascular  territory  in  which  the  sclerosis  is  most  ad- 
vanced, or  upon  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  happen,  and  the 
symptoms  may  be  cardiac,  cerebral,  renal,  etc. 

(1)  Cardiac. — The  involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to 
the  various  symptoms  ^ready  referred  to  under  that  section — thrombosis 
with  sudden  death,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  rupture,  and  angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  in  the  true  variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  arterio-scle- 
rosis.  A  second  important  group  of  cardiac  symptoms  results  from  the 
dilatation  which  ultimately  may  follow  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient 
then  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insuflSciency — dyspnoea,  scanty 
urine,  and  very  often  serous  effusions.  If  the  case  has  come  under  obser- 
vation for  the  first  time  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, and  the  existence  of  a  loud  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw 
the  practitioner  off  his  guard.    Many  cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  varied  and  important, 
and  embrace  those  of  many  degenerative  processes,  acute  and  chronic  (which 
follow  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  haemorrhage,  which 
is  usually  associated  with  the  miliary  aneurisms. 

Transient  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may  occur  in  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis.  Eecovery  may  be  perfect  It  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  these  attacks  depend.  Spasm  of  the  arteries  has  been  suggested,  but 
the  condition  of  the  smaller  arteries  is  not  very  favorable  to  this  view. 
Peabody  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  cases,  which  are  more  com- 
mon than  indicated  in  the  literature. 

(3)  Renal  symptoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A 
sclerosis,  patchy  or  diffuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time 
of  autopsyi  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidneys.  It 
is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  senile  form,  and  not  infrequently  devel- 
ops early  in  life  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  variety.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  clinically  (and  the  question  is  one  upon  which  good  ob- 
servers might  not  agree  in  a  given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal 
disease  has  been  primary. 

(4)  Among  other  events  in  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gan- 
grene of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  thrombi.  Respiratory  symptoms  are  not  uncommon,  particu- 
larly bronchitis  and  the  symptoms  associated  with  emphysema. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  must  be  treated  as 
they  arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.  In  the  early  stages,  be- 
fore any  local  symptoms  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to 
live  a  quiet,  well-regulated  life,  avoiding  excesses  in  food  and  drink.  It 
is  usually  best  to  explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  gain  his 
intelligent  co-operation.    Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
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ened  blood-pressure,  as  in  the  portal  system  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
the  pulmonary  veins  in  mitral  Etenoeis.     The  aSect4>d  TesseU  are 
dilated,  and  the  intima  shows,  as  in  the  arteries,  a  compensatory  tbiek< 
ing,  which  is  particularly  marked  in  those  regions  in  which  the  met' 
thinned.    The  now-formed  tiaeue  in  the  endophlebitis  may  undergo 
line  degeneration,  and  is  sometimes  extensively  calcified.     In  a  case 
fibroid  obliteration  of  the  portal  vein  of  long  standing,  I  foand  the  ini 
of  the  greatly  dilated  gastric,  splenic,  and  mesenteric  exteneively  calcil 
In  ordinary  diffuse  arterio-sclerosis  the  veins  may  also  be  involved, 
rarely  to  a  marked  degree. 

Symptoms. — Many  patients  never  come  under  observation  dorii^. 
life,  tint  are  seen  for  the  first  time  on  the  post-mortem  Uhle,  having  died^ 
suddenly  fiom  cerebral  hemorrhage,  blocking  of  a  coronary  artery, 
rupture  of  an  aneurism. 

Among  important  symptoms  are  the  following: 

Increased  Tension. — The  pressure  with  which  the  blood  flows  in  Xkm. 
arteries  depends  upon  the  degree  of  peripheral  resistance  and  the  force  rfi 
the  ventricular  contraction.  A  high-tension  pulse  may  exist  with  verj' 
little  arterio-Bclerosis ;  but,  as  a  rule,  when  the  con<^ition  has  been  per- 
aiatent,  the  sclerosis  and  high  tension  are  found  together.  The  pulse 
wave  is  slow  in  its  ascent,  enduring,  subsides  slowly,  and  in  the  inten'als 
of  the  beats  the  vessel  remains  full  and  firm.  It  may  be  very  difficult  to 
obliterate  the  pulse,  and  the  firmest  pressure  on  the  radial  or  the  tem- 
poral may  not  he  sufficient  to  annihilate  the  pulse  wave  beyond  the  point 
of  pressure.  The  sphygmographic  tracing  shows  a  sloping,  short  up- 
stroke, no  percussion  wave,  and  a  slow,  gradual  descent-,  in  which  tha. 
dicrotic  wave  is  very  slightly  marked.  It  may  he  difficult  to  cstimatt-^ 
how  much  of  the  hardness  and  firmness  is  due  to  the  tension  of  the  blood. 
within  the  vessel,  and  how  much  to  the  thickening  of  the  wall.  If,  for 
examplcT  when  the  nwliul  is  compressed  with  the  index-finger  the  artery 
can  be  felt  beyond  the  point  of  compression,  its  walls  are  sclerosed. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Heart. — In  consetjnence  of  the  peripheral 
ance  and  increased  work  the  left  ventricle  increases  in  size,  and  some 
the  purest  examples  of  simple  hypertrophy  occur  in  this  condition, 
chamber  may  be  little,  if  at  all,  dilated.     The  apex  beat  is  dislocated 
advanced  cases  an  inch  or  more  beyond  the  nipple  line.     The  impulse  is 
heaving  and  forcible.     The  aortic  second  sound  is  clear,  ringing,  and 
accentuated. 

The  combination  of  increased  arterial  tension,  a  palpable  thickenu 
of  the  arteries,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  accentuation  of 
aortic  second  sound  are  signs  pathognomonic  of  arterio-sclerosis.  From 
this  period  of  establishment  the  course  of  the  disease  may  be  very  varied. 
For  years  the  patient  may  maintain  good  health,  and  be  in  a  condition 
analogous  to  a  person  with  a  well -compensated  valvular  lesion.  Tli 
may  be  no  renal  symptoms,  or  there  may  be  the  passage  of  a 
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amount  of  urine  than  normal,  with  transient  albuminuria,  and  now  and 
then  hyaline  tube-casts.  The  subsequent  history  is  extraordinarily  diverse, 
depending  upon  the  yascular  territory  in  which  the  sclerosis  is  most  ad- 
vanced, or  upon  the  accidents  which  are  so  liable  to  happen,  and  the 
symptoms  may  be  cardiac,  cerebral,  renal,  etc. 

(1)  Cardiac. — The  involvement  of  the  coronary  arteries  may  lead  to 
the  various  symptoms  already  referred  to  under  that  section — thrombosis 
with  sudden  death,  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart,  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  rupture,  and  angina  pectoris.  Angina  pectoris  is  extremely  com- 
mon, and  in  the  true  variety  is  almost  always  associated  with  arterio-scle- 
rosis.  A  second  important  group  of  cardiac  symptoms  results  from  the 
dilatation  which  ultimately  may  follow  the  hypertrophy.  The  patient 
then  presents  all  the  symptoms  of  cardiac  insufficiency — dyspnoea,  scanty 
urine,  and  very  often  serous  effusions.  If  the  case  has  come  under  obser- 
vation for  the  first  time  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  chronic  valvular  dis- 
ease, and  the  existence  of  a  loud  blowing  murmur  at  the  apex  may  throw 
the  practitioner  off  his  guard.    Many  cases  terminate  in  this  way. 

(2)  The  cerebral  symptoms  of  arterio-sclerosis  are  varied  and  important, 
and  embrace  those  of  many  degenerative  processes,  acute  and  chronic  (which 
follow  sclerosis  of  the  smaller  branches),  and  cerebral  hemorrhage,  which 
is  usually  associated  with  the  miliary  aneurisms. 

Transient  hemiplegia,  monoplegia,  or  aphasia  may  occur  in  advanced 
arterio-sclerosis.  Eecovery  may  be  perfect  It  is  difficult  to  say  upon 
what  these  attacks  depend.  Spasm  of  the  arteries  has  been  suggested,  but 
the  condition  of  the  smaller  arteries  is  not  very  favorable  to  this  view. 
Peabody  has  recently  called  attention  to  these  cases,  which  are  more  com- 
mon than  indicated  in  the  literature. 

(3)  Renal  symptoms  supervene  in  a  large  number  of  the  cases.  A 
sclerosis,  patchy  or  diffuse,  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  at  the  time 
of  autopsyi  and  the  condition  is  practically  that  of  contracted  kidneys.  It 
is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  senile  form,  and  not  infrequently  devel- 
ops early  in  life  as  a  direct  sequence  of  the  diffuse  v^ety.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  decide  clinically  (and  the  question  is  one  upon  which  good  ob- 
servers might  not  agree  in  a  given  case)  whether  the  arterial  or  the  renal 
disease  has  been  primary. 

(4)  Among  other  events  in  arterio-sclerosis  may  be  mentioned  gan- 
grene of  the  extremities,  due  either  directly  to  endarteritis  or  to  the  dis- 
lodgment  of  thrombi.  Respiratory  symptoms  are  not  uncommon,  particu- 
larly bronchitis  and  the  symptoms  associated  with  emphysema. 

Treatment. — In  the  late  stages  the  conditions  must  be  treated  as 
they  arise  in  connection  with  the  various  viscera.  In  the  early  stages,  be- 
fore any  local  symptoms  are  manifest,  the  patient  should  be  enjoined  to 
live  a  quiet,  well-regulated  life,  avoiding  excesses  in  food  and  drink.  It 
is  usually  best  to  explain  frankly  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  so  gain  his 
intelligent  co-operation.    Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of 
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the  bowels  and  urine,  and  the  secretion  of  the  skin  should  bo  kept  actine. 
by  daily  baths.  Alcohol  in  all  forms  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  food 
should  be  restricted  to  plain,  wholesome  articles.  The  use  of  mineral 
waters  or  a  residence  every  year  at  one  of  the  mineral  springs  is  UBually 
servi(!e4ible.  If  there  has  been  a  syphilitic  history  an  occasional  course  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  indicated,  and  whenever  the  pulse  tension  is  high 
nitroglycerine  may  be  used. 

In  cases  which  come  under  obsen'ation  for  the  first  time  with  dyspncea, 
slight  lividity,  and  signs  of  cardiac  insufficiency,  venesection  is  indicated. 
In  some  instances,  with  very  high  tension,  striking  relief  is  afforded  by  the 
abstraction  of  twenty  ounces  of  blood. 


III.  ANEURISM. 

The  following  forms  of  aneurism  are  usually  recognized : 

(a)  The  /ri/e,  in  which  the  sac  is  formed  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial 
coats.  This  may  be  fusiform,  cylindrical,  or  cirsoid  (in  which  the  dilatation 
is  in  an  artery  and  its  bninches),  or  it  may  be  circumscribed  or  saoculated. 
Aneurisms  are  usually  fusiform,  resulting  from  uniform  dilatation  of  the 
vessel,  or  saccular. 

(b)  The  false  or  dissecting  aneurism,  which  results  from  injury  or 
laceration  of  tlie  internal  cotit.  The  bhxKl  dissects  between  the  layers; 
honce  the  name,  dissecting  aneurism.  This  occurs  usually  in  the  aorta. 
It  may  disstK^'t  the  entia'  lengtli  of  tlie  vessel,  and,  perforating  into  the 
himon  of  the  vessel,  nuiy,  as  in  a  case  re|>orted  by  J.  £.  Graham,  persist 
for  vears. 

(r)  Arterio'Venons  aneurism  results  when  a  communication  is  estab- 
lishinl  lK'twei»n  an  artorv  and  a  vein.  A  sac  mav  intervene,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  varici>se  aneurism ;  but  in  manv  cases  the  commmnication  is 
dinvt  and  the  chief  change  is  in  the  vein,  which  is  dilated,  tortuous,  and 
pulsating,  and  is  ti»rnied  ati  aneurismal  varix. 

Etiology  and  Pathology.— Aneurisms  arise  :  {n)  By  the  gradual 
diffuse  distention  of  the  arterial  coats,  which  have  been  weakened  bv 

m 

arterio-sclen^is,  particularly  in  its  early  stages,  before  compensatory  en- 
darteritis develo|>3.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  often  dilated  in  this  way  so 
as  to  form  an  irregular  aneurism. 

(b)  In  consequence  of  circumscrilxnl  loss  of  resisting  power  in  the 
moilia  and  adventitia,  and  due  often  to  laceration  of  the  media.  This  is 
the  nn>st  common  cause  of  saoculateii  aneurism.  The  laceration  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  and  occnrs  early  in 
t!ie  process  of  arterio-scleri>sLs,  before  the  compensatorr  thickening  has 
taken  place.  Occasionally  one  meets  with  remarkable  specimens  illostrat- 
ing  the  important  part  playeii  by  this  process.  The  intima  may  also 
be  torn.    In  a  ease  of  Daland's  there  was  just  above  the  aordc  valves 
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an  old  transverse  tear  of  the  intima,  extending  almost  the  entire  circumfer- 
ence of  the  yessel.  Sclerosis  of  the  media  and  adyentitia  had  taken  place 
and  the  process  was  eyidently  of  some  standing.  An  inch  or  more  above 
it  was  a  fresh  transverse  rent  which  had  produced  a  dissecting  aneurism. 
These  arteno-sclerotic  aneurisms,  as  they  are  called,  are  found  also  in  the 
smaller  vessels. 

(c)  Embolic  Aneurism. — When  an  embolus  has  lodged  in  a  vessel  and 
permanently  plugged  it,  aneurismal  dilatation  may  follow  on  the  proximal 
ride.  The  embolus  itself  may,  if  a  calcified  fragment  from  a  valve,  lacer- 
ate the  wall,  or  if  infected  may  produce  inflammation  and  softening.  In 
either  case  aneurism  may  result. 

(d)  Mycotic  Aneurism. — The  importance  of  this  form  has  been  spe- 
cially considered  by  Eppinger  in  his  exhaustive  monograph.  The  occur- 
rence of  multiple  aneurisms  in  malignant  endocarditis  has  been  observed 
by  several  writers.  Probably  the  first  case  in  which  the  mycotic  nature 
was  recognized  was  one  which  occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
and  is  reported  in  full  in  my  lectures  on  malignant  endocarditis.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  ulceration  of  the  valves  there  were  four  aneurisms  of  the  arch, 
of  which  one  was  large  and  saccular,  and  three  were  not  bigger  than 
cherries.  An  extensive  growth  of  micrococci  was  present  in  the  larger  as 
well  as  in  the  smaller  sacs. 

A  form  of  parasitic  aneurism  which  occurs  with  great  frequency  in 
the  mesenteric  arteries  of  the  horse  is  due  to  the  development  of  the 
strongylus  armatus. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  without  any  definite  cause  there 
is  a  tendency  to  the  development  of  aneurisms  in  various  parts  of  the 
body.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  our  profession  was  afforded  by  the 
brilliant  Thomas  King  Chambers,  who  first  had  an  aneurism  in  the  left 
popliteal  artery,  eleven  years  subsequently  an  aneurism  in  the  right  leg 
which  was  cured  by  pressure,  and  finally  aneurism  of  both  carotid  arteries. 

Aneurism  of  the  Thoracic  Aorta. 

The  causes  which  favor  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis  prevail  in 
aortic  aneurism,  particularly  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  overwork.  The  great- 
est danger  probably  is  in  strong  muscular  men  with  commencing  degen- 
erative processes  in  the  arteries  (a  consequence  of  syphilis  or  alcohol  or  a 
result  of  hereditary  weakness  of  the  arterial  tissues),  who  during  a  sudden 
muscular  exertion  are  liable  to  lacerate  the  media,  the  intima  not  yet  being 
strengthened  by  compensatory  thickening  over  a  spot  of  mesarteritis. 
Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  vary  greatly  in  size  and  shape.  A  major- 
ity of  them  are  saccular.  They  may  be  small  and  situated  just  above  the 
aortic  ring.  Others  form  large  tumors  which  project  externally  and  occupy 
a  large  portion  of  the  upper  thorax.  Small  sacs  from  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  may  compress  the  trachea  or  the  bronchi.    In  the  tho- 
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racic  p^*rtion  the  aac  may  erode  the  vertebra  or  grow  into  the  plennl  CKfitj 
and  compre^  the  Inng.  In  some  instances  it  grows  throogii  the  ribs  and 
ap{jear3  in  the  Ijack. 

Symptoms.— The  chief  influence  of  an  aneniisn  is  mmnifested  in 

what  are  known  aa  jiresaure  efTectii.  In  the  absence  of  these  the  anenrisDu 
attain  a  large  size  without  pnylucing  s\'mptoms  or  serioiisly  interfering 
with  the  circulation.  Indeed,  a  nseful  clinical  sabdiridon  as  giren  by 
Hramwfll  in  into  three  groups — aneurisms  which  are  entirely  latent  and 
give  no  ph yaiml  dign.^ ;  aneurisms  which  present  signs  of  intrathoracic 
prcHfmre,  but  it  is  difficult  or  imjKissible  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
leiiion  prrxlucing  the  pressure ;  and,  lastly,  aneurisms  which  prodaoe  dis- 
tinct tumors  with  well-marked  pressure  symptoms  and  external  signs^  It  is 
l^erhaps  Ijest  to  consider  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  according  to  the  sitoation 
of  the  tumor. 

(a)  Aneurinmn  of  the  Ascending  Portion  of  the  Arch. — ^When  just 
above  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  they  are  often  small  and  latent.  The  first 
symptom  may  Ije  rupture,  which  usually  takes  place  into  the  pericardium 
and  caus(!S  instant  death.  Above  the  sinuses,  along  the  convex  border  of 
tlie  ascending  part,  aneurism  frequently  develops,  and  may  grow  to  a 
large  siz<*,  either  psissing  out  into  the  right  pleura  or  forward,  pointing  at 
tlie  w.<?oiid  or  third  interspacAs  errxling  the  ril)8  and  sternum,  and  produc- 
ing largo  exU^rnal  tumors.  In  this  situation  the  sac  is  liable  indeed  to 
conipn;Hs  the  su]»erior  vena  cava,  causing  engorgement  of  the  vessels  of 
the  heail  and  arm,  sometimes  compressing  only  the  subclavian  vein,  and 
causing  enlargement  and  cedema  of  the  right  arm.  Perforation  may  take 
jiliu'c  into  the  superior  vena  f^ava,  of  which  accident  Pepper  and  Grifl5th 
hav(;  f?oll(icted  twenty-nint^  cases.  I^arge  aneurisms  in  this  situation  may 
cHiiHo  much  (1islo(;ation  of  the  hesirt,  pushing  it  down  and  to  the  left, 
and  Honictim(;s  compressing  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  causing  swelling 
of  tlie  fret  and  ju-viites.  Tlie  right  recurrc»nt  laryngeal  nerve  is  often  in- 
volved in  these  tumors.  Death  commonly  follows  from  rupture  into  the 
plcum,  or  into  the  suik'tIop  cava;  less  commonly  from  rupture  externally, 
honu'tinic'S  from  heart-failure. 

(h)  Anenrifims  of  the  Transverse  Arch. — These  may  grow  forward, 
cTodo  the  sternum,  and  pnKluce  large  tumors.  More  commonly  they  are 
small  and  pnxhure  no  external  tumor,  but  cause  marked  pressure  signs  in 
tlieir  growth  backward  toward  the  spine,  involving  tlie  trachea  and  the 
ajsopliagus,  producing  cough,  which  is  often  of  a  paroxysmal  character, 
and  dysphagia.  The  left  recurrent  laryngeal  is  often  involved  in  ite 
course  round  the  arch.  A  small  aneurism  from  the  lower  or  posterior 
wall  of  tlie  arch  may  compress  a  bronchus,  inducing  bronchorrhoea, 
gradual  bronchiectaRv,  and  suppunition  in  the  lung — a  process  which  by 
no  means  infrequently  causes  death  in  aneurism,  and  a  condition  which 
at  the  Montreal  (icneral  irr)8pital  we  were  in  the  habit  of  terming  aneu- 
risnial  phthisis.     Occtusionally  enormous  aneurisms  develop  in  this  situa- 
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tion,  and  grow  into  both  pleurae,  extending  between  the  manubrium  and 
the  vertebrae,  and  may  persist  for  years.  The  sac  may  be  evident  at  the 
sternal  notch.  The  innominate,  less  commonly  the  left  carotid  and  sub- 
clavian, may  be  involved  in  the  sac,  and  the  radial  or  carotid  pulse  may 
be  absent  or  retarded.  Pressure  on  the  sympathetic  may  at  first  cause 
dilatation  and  subsequently  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Sometimes  the 
thoracic  duct  is  compressed. 

(c)  Aneurisms  of  the  Descending  Portion, — Pressure  signs  are  not  so 
marked.  The  pain  is  often  intense,  owing  to  erosion  of  the  vertebrae. 
Dysphagia  may  occur.  Compression  of  the  lung  or  compression  of  cer- 
tain bronchi  may  induce  bronchiectasy,  retention  of  secretions,  and  fever. 
A  tumor  may  appear  externally  in  the  region  of  the  scapula,  and  here 
attain  an  enormous  size.  Occasionally  the  aneurisms  in  this  region  are 
small  and  latent,  and  prove  fatal  by  rupture  into  the  oesophagus.  I  have 
reported  a  case  of  sudden  death,  in  which  the  heart  and  arch  of  the  aorta 
were  normal  and  the  stomach  was  distended  with  blood,  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  until  the  oesophagus  was  slit  open,  when  it  was  found 
that  a  small  aneurism  in  the  thoracic  aorta,  smaller  than  a  walnut,  had 
ruptured  into  the  gullet  The  sac  may  erode  the  vertebrae  and  open  the 
spinal  canal,  producing  compression  of  the  cord.  Death  not  infrequently 
occurs  from  rupture  into  the  pleura. 

Diagnosis  and  Physical  Signs. — Inspection. — In  many  instances 
this  is  negative.  On  eitiber  side  of  the  sternum  there  may  be  abnormal 
pulsation,  due  to  dislocation  of  the  heart  or  to  deformity  of  the  thorax. 
The  aneurismal  pulsation  is  usually  above  the  level  of  ttie  third  rib  and 
most  commonly  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  either  in  the  first  or  second 
interspace.  It  may  be  only  a  diffuse  heaving  impulse  without  any  exter- 
nal tumor.  Often  the  impulse  is  noticed  only  when  the  chest  is  looked 
at  obliquely  in  a  favorable  light.  When  the  innominate  is  involved  the 
throbbing  may  pass  into  the  neck  or  be  apparent  at  the  sternal  notch. 
Posteriorly,  when  pulsation  occurs,  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  left 
scapular  region.  An  external  tumor  is  present  in  many  cases,  projecting 
either  through  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum  or  to  the  right,  sometimes 
involving  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  on  both  sides,  forming  a  tumor 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut  or  even  larger.  The  skin  is  thin,  often  blood- 
stained, or  it  may  have  ruptured,  exposing  the  laminae  of  the  sac.  The 
apex  beat  may  be  much  dislocated,  particularly  when  the  sac  is  large.  It 
]&  more  commonly  a  dislocation  from  pressure  than  from  enlargement  of 
the  heart  itself. 

Palpation. — The  area  and  degree  of  pulsation  are  best  determined  by 
palpation.  When  the  aneurism  is  deep-seated  and  not  apparent  exter- 
nally, the  bimanual  method  should  be  used,  one  hand  upon  the  spine  and 
the  other  on  the  sternum.  When  the  sac  has  perforated  the  chest  wall 
the  impulse  is,  as  a  rule,  forcible,  slow,  heaving,  and  expansile.  The  re- 
sistance may  be  very  great  if  there  are  thick  laminae  beneath  the  skin ; 
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more  rarely  the  sac  iw  soft  aud  fluctuating.     The  liand  upon  the  sai% 
on  the  region  in  which  it  ia  in  contaot  with  the  cheat  wail,  feels  in  a 
cases  a  diaetolic  shock,  often  of  great  intenfiity,  which  forms  one  of 
raliiahle  phyeical  signs  of  aneurism.    A  systolic  thrill  ig  somotimefi 
eat,  not  bo  often  in  aaccular  aneurisms  aa  in  the  dilatation  of  tiio 
The  pulsation  may  sometimes  be  felt  in  the  suprasternal  notch. 

Percussion. — The  small  and  deep-seated  aneurisms  are  in  thia  res] 
negative.  In  the  larger  tumors,  as  soon  ns  the  sac  reaches  the  cheet  wall, 
there  is  produced  an  area  of  uboormal  dulnesa,  the  position  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  part  of  the  aorti  affected.  Aneurisms  of  the  ascending 
arch  grow  forward  and  to  the  right,  producing  duJness  on  one  side  of  the 
manubrium ;  those  from  the  transverse  arch  produce  dnlness  in  the  mid- 
dle line,  extending  toward  the  left  of  the  irtemum,  while  aneurisms  of 
the  descending  portion  most  commonly  produce  dulness  in  the  left  inter- 
scapular and  scapular  regions.  Tlie  percussion  note  is  flat  and  giTi^a 
feeling  of  increased  resistance. 

AiiscvUntion. — Adventitious  sounds  are  not  always  to  be  hoard.  Ereu 
in  a  hirge  sac  there  may  be  no  murmur.  Much  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness of  the  laminffl  of  fibrin.  An  important  sign,  particularly  if  heard 
over  a  dull  region,  is  a  ringing,  accentuated  second  sound,  a  phenomeni 
rarely  missed  in  large  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch.  A  systolic  nmrmi 
may  be  present;  sometimes  a  double  murmur,  in  which  case  the  diaetolie' 
bruit  is  usually  due  to  associated  aortic  insufficiency.  The  systolic  mur- 
mur alone  is  of  little  moment  in  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurismal  sac.  AVith 
the  single  stethoscope  the  shock  of  the  impulse  with  the  first  sound  it 
sometimes  verj'  marked. 

Among  other  physical  signs  of  importance  are  slowing  of  tlie  pulse 
the  arteries  beyond  the  aneurism,  or  in  those  involved  in  the  sac.     TI 
may,  for  instance,  be  a  marked  difference  between  the  right  and  left 
both  in  volume  and  time.    A  physical  sign  of  largo  thoracic  aneui 
which  I  have  not  seen  referred  to  is  obliteration  of  the  ]iulse  in  the  nl 
dominal  aorta  and  its  branches.     My  attention  was  called  to  this  in  s 
patient  who  was  stated  to  have  aortic  insufBciency.    There  was  a  well' 
marked  diastolic  murmur,  but  in  the  femorals  and  in  the  aorta  I 
surprised  to  find  no  trace  of  pulsation,  and  not  the  slightest  throbbing'  is)\ 
the  abdominal  aorta  or  in  the  peripheral  arteries  of  the  leg.     The  circal 
tion  wus,  however,  unimpaired  in  them  and  there  was  no  dilatation  uf 
veins.     Attracted  by  this,  I  then  niude  a  careful  examination  of  the 
tiont'a  back,  when  the  circumstance  was  discovered,  which  neither 
patient  himself  uor  any  of  his  physicians  Imd  noticed,  that  ho  had  a  vei 
large  area  of  pulsation  in  the  left  scapular  region.    The  sac  probably 
was  large  enough  to  act  as  a  reservoir  annihilating  the  ventricular  systole, 
and  converting  tlie  intermittent  into  a  continnons  stream. 

The  tracheal  tugging,  a  valuable  sign  in  deep-seated  aneurisms,  wna 
described  by  Surgeon-Major  Porter,  and  iiiia  been  specially  studied  by  my 
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colleagues  Boss  and  MacDonnell  *  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  To 
test  it  the  patient  should  sit  up  with  the  head  inclined  forward,  so  as  com- 
pletely to  relax  the  neck.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  grasped  between  the 
index-finger  and  the  thumb  and  by  upward  pressure  the  trachea  put  upon 
the  stretch.  In  healthy  individuals  no  sensation  is  felt,  but  if  an  aneu- 
rism is  attached  to  it  or  is  adherent  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  stretch- 
ing is  accompanied  by  a  well-marted  and  characteristic  tugging.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  known  this  to  be  a  sign  of  great  value  in  the 
diagnosis  of  deep-seated  aneurisms.  I  have  never  felt  it  in  tumors,  or  in 
the  extreme  dynamic  dilatation  of  aortic  insufficiency. 

Occasionally  a  systolic  murmur  may  be  heard  in  the  trachea,  as  pointed 
out  by  David  Drummond,  or  even  at  the  patient's  mouth,  when  opened. 
This  is  either  the  sound  conveyed  from  the  sac,  or  is  produced  by  the  air 
as  it  is  driven  out  of  the  wind-pipe  during  the  systole. 

An  important  but  variable  feature  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  pain^  which 
is  particularly  marked  in  deep-seated  tumors.  It  is  usually  paroxysmal, 
sharp,  and  lancinating,  often  very  severe  when  the  tumor  is  eroding  the 
vertebrae,  or  perforating  the  chest  wall.  In  the  latter  case,  after  perfora- 
tion the  pain  may  cease.  Anginal  attacks  are  not  uncommon,  particularly 
in  aneurisms  at  the  root  of  the  aorta.  Frequently  the  pain  radiates  down 
the  left  arm  or  up  the  neck,  sometimes  along  the  upper  intercostal  nerves. 
Cough  results  either  from  the  direct  pressure  on  the  wind-pipe,  or  is  as- 
sociated with  bronchitis.  The  expectoration  in  these  instances  is  abundant, 
thin,  and  watery ;  subsequently  it  becomes  thick  and  turbid.  Paroxysmal 
cough  of  a  peculiar  brazen,  ringing  character  is  a  characteristic  symptom 
in  some  cases,  particularly  when  there  is  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves. 

Dyspnceay  which  is  common  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse 
portion,  is  not  necessarily  associated  with  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerves,  but  may  be  due  directly  to  compression  of  the  trachea  or  the 
left  bronchus.  It  may  occur  with  marked  stridor.  Loss  of  voice  and 
hoarseness  arc  consequences  of  pressure  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  usually 
the  left,  inducing  either  a  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  left  vocal  cord  or 
paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  an  abductor  on  one  side  may  be  present  without  any 
symptoms.  It  is  more  particularly,  as  Semon  states,  when  the  paralytic 
contractures  supervene  that  the  attention  is  called  to  laryngeal  symptoms. 

ITcBmorrhage  in  thoracic  aneurism  may  come  from  (a)  the  soft  granula- 
tions in  the  trachea  at  the  point  of  compression,  in  which  case  the  sputa  are 
blood-tinged,  but  large  quantities  of  blood  are  not  lost ;  (b)  from  rupture 
of  the  sac  into  the  trachea  or  bronchi ;  (c)  from  perforation  into  the  lung 
or  erosion  of  the  lung  tissue.  The  bleeding  may  be  profuse,  rapidly  prov- 
ing fatal,  and  is  a  common  cause  of  death.     It  may  persist  for  weeks  or 
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monthd,  in  which  csluc  it  Ls  simply  hannorrhagic  weeping  through  the  ik, 
which  Ls  eii^i^sL-il  in  the  trachea.  In  some  instonoeSy  eren  after  a  Terr 
prof ui)e  haemorrliage,  the  patient  recorera  and  may  lire  for  yean.  A  pa- 
tient with  well-markeil  thoracic  aneurism,  whom  I  showed  to  my  class  at 
the  Univer»ity  of  PennsylTania  four  years  ago  and  who  had  had  serend 
brink  haemorrhages,  died  recently,  hiring  in  the  mean  time  enjoyed  arer- 
age  health. 

Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  a  comparatively  rare  symptom,  and  may  be 
due  either  to  spasm  or  to  direct  compression.  The  sound  shonld  nerer 
l>e  iiasseil  in  these  cases,  as  the  cesophaguB  may  be  almost  eroded  and  a 
[lerforation  may  l>e  made. 

Among  other  signs  and  symptoms  venous  compression,  which  has 
alrea^ly  lK;on  mentioned,  may  involve  one  subclavian  or  the  superior  vena 
cava.  A  curious  phenomenon  in  intrathoracic  aneurism  is  the  clubbing 
of  the  fingers  and  incuning  of  the  nails  of  one  hand,  of  which  two  ex- 
am[)les  have  lx;en  under  my  care,  in  both  without  any  special  distention 
or  signs  of  venous  engorgement  Tumors  of  the  arch  may  involve  the 
pulmonary  artery,  pnxiucing  compression,  or  in  some  instances  adhesion 
of  the  pulmonary  segments  and  insufficiency  of  the  valve ;  or  the  sac  may 
nipture  into  the  artery,  an  accident  which  happened  in  two  of  my  cases, 
producing  instantaneous  death. 

Pressure  on  the  sym])iithetio  is  particularly  liable  to  occur  in  growths 
from  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch.  Either  the  upper  dorsal  or  the 
lower  cervical  ganglion  is  involved.  The  symptoms  are  variable.  If  the 
nerve  is  Hini[)ly  irritated  there  is  stimulation  of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  and 
dihitution  of  the  pupil.  With  this  may  l)e  associated  pallor  of  the  same 
side  of  the  fiu^e.  On  the  other  han<l,  destruction  of  the  cilio-spinal 
braiKthoH  (*aiise.s  paralvHis  of  the  dilator  fibres,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  iris  (!ontra(;ts,  the  vessels  on  the  side  of  the  head  dilate,  causing  con- 
gestion, and  in  some  instances  unilateral  sweating.  It  is  much  more  com- 
mon to  see  the  pupillary  symptoms  alone  than  in  combination  either  with 
pallor,  redness,  or  sweating. 

The  clini(Uil  pic^turo  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is  extremely  varied. 
Many  citscs  present  characteristic  symptoms  and  no  physical  signs,  while 
others  have  wtill-marked  physical  signs  and  no  symptoms.  As  Broadbent 
remarks,  the  aneurism  of  phyncal  »ign8  springs  from  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  aortii ;  the  aneurism  of  symptoms  grows  from  the  transverse 
arch. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  be  confounded  with:  (a)  The  violent 
throb])ing  inij)ul8e  of  the  arch  in  aortic  insufficiency.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  a  case  of  this  kind  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  was  made 
by  several  good  observers.  In  a  case  recently  under  observation  dulness 
and  pulsation  oxisU'd  in  the  second  right  interspace  with  a  well-marked 
systolic  and  a  loud  diastolic  murmur,  which  was  heard  far  out  in  the  right 
muininary  region.     The  question  arose  whether  aneurism  was  present  in 
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addition  to  the  aortic  insufficiency.  The  post-mortem  showed  the  mar- 
gin of  the  right  lung  retracted  and  adherent  to  the  pericardium,  leaving 
exposed  the  aorta,  which  must  have  heen  greatly  distended  during  each 
systole. 

(b)  Simple  Dynamic  Pulsation. — ^No  instance  of  this,  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  abdominal  aorta,  has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  One  which 
came  under  the  care  of  William  Murray  and  Bramwell  presented,  without 
any  pain  or  pressure  symptoms,  pulsation  and  dulness  over  the  aorta.  The 
condition  gradually  disappeared  and  was  thought  to  be  neurotic. 

(c)  Dislocation  of  the  heart  in  curvature  of  the  spine  may  cause  great 
displacement  of  the  aorta,  so  that  it  has  been  known  to  pulsate  forcibly 
to  the  right  of  the  sternum. 

(d)  Solid  Tumors. — When  the  tumor  projects  externally  and  pulsates 
the  difficulty  may  be  considerable.  In  tumor  the  heaving,  expansile  pul- 
sation is  absent,  and  there  is  not  that  sense  of  force  and  power  which  is  so 
striking  in  the  throbbing  of  a  perforated  aneurism.  There  is  not  to  be 
felt  as  in  aortic  aneurism  the  shock  of  the  heart-sounds,  particularly  the 
diastolic  shock.  Ausoultatory  sounds  are  less  definite,  as  large  aneurisms 
may  occur  without  murmur ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  murmurs  may  be 
heard  over  tumors.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the  deep-seated  thoracic 
tumors,  and  here  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to  the  case  which  was  regarded  by  Skoda  as  aneurism  and  by  Op- 
polzer  as  tumor.  The  physical  signs  may  be  indefinite.  The  ringing 
aortic  second  sound  is  of  great  importance  and  is  rarely,  if  ever,  heard 
over  tumor.  Tracheal  tugging  is  here  a  valuable  sign.  Pressure  phe- 
nomena are  less  common  in  tumor,  whereas  pain  is  more  frequent.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  patient  in  aneurism  is  much  better  than  in 
tumor.  There  may  be  signs  of  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla  or 
in  the  neck.  Healthy,  strong  males  who  have  worked  hard  and  have  had 
sjrphilis  are  the  most  common  subjects  of  aneurism.  Occasionally  cancer 
of  the  oesophagus  may  simulate  aneurism,  producing  pressure  on  the  left 
bronchus,  and  in  one  instance  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  with  a  husky, 
brazen  cough,  the  symptoms  were  very  suggestive. 

(c)  Pulsating  Pleurisy. — In  cases  of  empyema  necessitatis^  if  the  pro- 
jecting tumor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  heart  and  pulsates,  the  condi- 
tion may  readily  be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  The  absence  of  the  heaving, 
firm  distention  and  of  the  diastolic  shock  would,  together  with  the  his- 
tory and  the  existence  of  pleural  effusion,  determine  the  nature  of  the  case. 
If  necessary,  puncture  may  be  made  with  a  fine  hypodermic  needle.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cases  of  pulsating  pleurisy  the  throbbing  is  diffuse  and 
widespread,  moving  the  whole  side. 

PrognosiB. — The  outlook  in  thoracic  aneurism  is  always  grave.  Life 
may  be  prolonged  for  some  years,  but  the  patients  are  in  constant  jeopardy. 
Spontaneous  cure  is  not  very  infrequent  in  the  small  sacculated  tumors  of 
the  ascending  and  thoracic  portions.    The  cavity  becomes  filled  with  lam- 
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variety  and  quantity  of  food  may  be  allowed  with  advantage.  If  this  plan 
cannot  be  thoroughly  carried  out,  the  patient  should  at  any  rate  be  ad- 
vised to  live  a  very  quiet  life,  moving  about  with  deliberation  and  avoiding 
all  sudden  mental  or  bodily  excitement.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  regu- 
lar, and  constipation  and  straining  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Of  medi- 
cines, iodide  of  potassium,  as  advised  by  Balfour,  is  of  great  value.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  grains  three  times 
a  day.  Larger  doses  are  not  necessary.  The  mode  of  action  is  not  well 
understood.  It  may  act  by  increasing  the  secretions  and  so  inspissating 
the  blood,  by  lowering  the  blood-pressure,  or,  as  Balfour  thinks,  by  causing 
thickening  and  contraction  of  the  sac.  The  most  striking  effect  of  the 
iodide  in  my  experience  has  been  the  relief  of  the  pain.  The  evidence  is 
not  conclusive  that  the  syphilitic  cases  are  more  benefited  than  the  non- 
syphilitic.  All  these  measures  have  little  value  unless  the  sac  is  of  a  suit- 
able form  and  size.  The  large  tumors  with  wide  mouths  communicating 
with  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta  may  be  treated  on  the  most  ap- 
proved plans  for  months  without  the  slightest  influence  other  than  reduc- 
tion in  the  intensity  of  the  throbbing.  A  patient  with  a  tumor  project- 
ing into  the  right  pleura  remained  on  the  most  rigid  Tufnell  treatment 
for  more  than  one  hundred  days,  during  which  time  he  also  took  iodide 
of  potassium  faithfully.  The  pulsations  were  greatly  reduced  and  the  area 
of  dulness  diminished,  ^d  we  congratulated  ourselves  that  the  sac  was 
probably  consolidating.  Sudden  death  followed  rupture  into  the  pleura, 
and  the  sac  contained  only  fluid  blood,  not  a  shred  of  fibrin.  In  cases  in 
which  the  tumor  is  large,  or  in  which  there  seems  to  be  very  little  prospect 
of  consolidation,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  advise  a  man  to  go  on  quietly  with 
his  occupation,  avoiding  excitement  and  worry.  Our  profession  has  of- 
fered many  examples  of  good  work  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  carried 
out  by  men  with  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  who  wisely,  I  think,  as  the  late 
Hilton  Fagge,  preferred  to  die  in  harness.  Other  measures  to  induce 
coagulation  in  the  sac  are  electricity,  which  has  occasionally  proved  suc- 
cessful ;  the  insertion  of  horse-hair,  thin  wire,  or  needles ;  the  injection  of 
an  astringent  liquid,  such  as  perchloride  of  iron,  into  the  sac.  In  a  few 
cases  only  these  have  been  followed  by  cure.  The  fine  silver  wire  pushed 
through  a  hypodermic  needle  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  method, 
and  may  be  combined  with  electrolysis,  the  method  known  as  Loreta's. 
Kerr  and  Rosenstein,  of  San  Francisco,  have  recently  reported  cases  in 
which  cure  was  effected  in  this  way. 

Other  Symptoms  requiring  Treatment. — Pressure  on  veins  causing  en- 
gorgement, particularly  of  the  head  and  arms,  is  sometimes  promptly  re- 
lieved by  free  venesection,  and  at  any  time  during  the  course  of  a  thoracic 
aneurism,  if  attacks  of  dyspnoea  with  lividity  supervene,  bleeding  may  be 
resorted  to  with  great  benefit  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  promptly 
checking  the  pain,  for  which  symptom,  as  already  mentioned,  the  iodide 
of  pota^ium  often  gives  relief.     In  the  final  stages  morphia  is,  as  a 
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rule,  necessary.  Dyspnoea,  if  associated  with  cyanosis,  is  best  reliered 
by  bleeding.  Chloroform  inhalations  may  be  necessary.  The  question 
sometimes  comes  up  with  reference  to  tracheotomy  in  these  cases  of  urgent 
dyspnoea.  If  it  can  be  shown  by  laryngoscopic  examination  that  it  is  due 
to  bilateral  abductor  paralysis  the  trachea  may  be  opened,  but  this  is  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  the  urgent  dyspnoea  is  caused 
by  pressure  about  the  bifurcation.  When  the  sac  appears  externally  and 
grows  large  an  ice-cap  may  be  applied  upon  it,  or  a  belladonna  plaster  to 
allay  the  pain.  In  some  instances  an  elastic  support  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  and  I  saw  a  physician  with  an  enormous  external  aneurism  in 
the  right  mammary  region  who  for  many  months  had  obtained  great 
relief  by  the  elastic  support,  passing  over  the  shoulder  and  under  the  arm 
of  the  opposite  side. 

Digitalis,  ergot,  acon\te,  and  veratrum  viride  are  rarely,  if  ever,  of 
ser\'ice  in  thoracic  aneurism. 

Aneurism  of  the  Abdominal  Aobta. 

The  sac  is  most  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  coeliac  axis.  It 
is  rare  in  comparison  with  thoracic  aneurism.  The  tumor  may  be  fusi- 
form or  sacculated,  and  it  is  sometimes  multiple.  Projecting  backward,  it 
erodes  the  vertebras  and  may  cause  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  legs 
and  finally  paraplegia,  or  it  may  pass  into  the  thorax  and  burst  into  the 
pleura.  More  commonly  the  sac  is  on  the  anterior  wall  and  projects  for- 
ward as  a  definite  tumor,  which  may  be  either  in  the  middle  line  or  a 
little  to  the  left.  The  tumor  may  be  large  and  evident,  or  when  high  up 
beneath  the  pillar  of  the  diaphragm  it  may  attain  considerable  size  with- 
out being  very  apparent  on  palpation. 

The  symptoms  are  chiefly  pain,  very  often  of  a  cardialgic  nature, 
passing  round  the  sides  or  localized  in  the  back,  and  gastric  symptoms, 
particularly  vomiting.  Retardation  of  the  pulse  in  the  femoral  is  a  very 
common  symptom. 

Diagnosis  and  Physical  Signs.— Inspection  may  show  marked 
pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region,  sometimes  a  definite  tumor.  A  thrill  is 
not  uncommon.  The  pulsation  is  forcible,  expansile,  and  sometimes  double 
when  the  sac  is  hirge  and  in  contact  with  the  pericardium.  On  palpation  a 
definite  tutnor  can  he  felt.  If  large,  there  is  some  degree  of  dulness  on  per- 
cussion which  usually  merges  with  that  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  On  aus- 
cultation, a  systolic  murmur  is,  as  a  rule,  audible,  and  is  sometimes  best 
heard  at  the  back.  A  diastolic  murmur  is  occasionally  present,  usually 
very  soft  in  quality.  One  of  the  commonest  of  clinical  errors  is  to  mis- 
take a  throbbing  aorta  for  an  aneurism.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  no 
pulsation,  however  forcible,  or  the  presence  of  a  thrill  or  a  systolic 
murmur  justifies  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  aneurism  unless  there  is  a 
definite  tumor  which  can  be  grasped  and  which  has  an  expansile  pulsa- 
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Hon,  Attention  to  this  rule  will  save  many  errors.  The  throbbing  or 
pulsating  aorta  is  met  with  in  all  neurasthenic  conditions,  particularly  in 
women,  and  it  is  remarkable  with  what  violence  the  epigastrium  may  be 
driven  out  with  each  systole.  In  anaemia,  particularly  some  instances  of 
traumatic  anaemia,  the  throbbing  may  be  very  great.  In  the  case  of  a 
large,  stout  man  with  seyere  haemorrhages  from  a  duodenal  ulcer  the 
throbbing  of  the  abdominal  aorta  not  only  shook  violently  the  whole  ab- 
domen, but  communicated  a  pulsation  to  the  bed,  the  shock  of  which 
was  distinctly  perceptible  to  any  one  sitting  upon  it.  Very  frequently 
a  tumor  of  the  pylorus,  of  the  pancreas,  or  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  is 
lifted  with  each  impulse  of  the  aorta  and  may  be  confounded  with  aneu- 
rism. The  absence  of  the  forcible  expansile  impulse  and  the  examina- 
tion in  the  knee-elbow  position,  in  which  the'  tumor,  as  a  rule,  falls  f or- 
wai*d,  and  the  pulsation  is  not  then  communicated,  suffice  for  differentia- 
tion. 

The  outlook  in  abdominal  aneurism  is  bad.  A  few  cases  heal  spon- 
taneously. Death  may  result  from  (a)  complete  obliteration  of  the  lumen 
by  clots ;  (b)  compression  paraplegia ;  (c)  rupture  either  into  the  pleura, 
retroperitoneal  tissues,  peritonaeum  or  the  intestines,  very  commonly  the 
duodenum ;  (d)  by  embolism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  producing 
infarction  of  the  intestines. 

The  treatment  is  such  as  already  advised  in  thoracic  aneurism.  When 
the  aneurism  is  low  down  pressure  has  been  successfully  applie<l  in  a  case 
by  Murray,  of  Newcastle.  It  must  be  kept  up  for  many  hours  under  chlo- 
roform. The  plan  is  not  without  risk,  as  patients  have  died  from  bruising 
and  injury  of  the  sac. 

Aneurism  of  the  Bbanches  of  the  Abdominal  Aorta. 

The  cobUoc  axis  is  itself  not  infrequently  involved  in  aneurism  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  abdominal  aorta.  Of  its  branches,  the  splenic  artery  is 
occasionally  the  seat  of  aneurism.  This  rarely  causes  tumor  large  enough 
to  be  felt ;  sometimes,  however,  the  tumor  is  of  large  size.  I  have  reported 
a  case  in  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  had  an  illness  of  several  months'  dura- 
tion, severe  epigastric  pain  and  vomiting,  which  led  his  physicians  in  New 
York  to  diagnose  gastric  ulcer.  There  was  a  deep-seated  tumor  in  the  left 
hypochondriac  region,  the  dulness  of  which  merged  with  that  of  the  spleen. 
There  was  no  pulsation,  but  it  was  thought  on  one  occasion  that  a  bruit 
was  heard.  The  chief  symptoms  while  under  obser\'ation  were  vomiting, 
severe  epigastric  pain,  occasional  haematemesis,  and  finally  severe  haemor- 
rhage from  the  bowels.  An  aneurism  of  the  splenic  artery  the  size  of  a 
cocoa-nut  was  situated  between  the  stomach  above  and  the  transverse  colon 
below,  and  extended  to  the  left  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  navel.  The  sac 
contained  densely  laminated  fibrin.  It  had  perforated  the  colon.  I  have 
twice  seen  small  aneurisms  on  the  splenic  artery.    Of  Jbhirty-nine  instances 
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of  aneurism  on  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  collected  by  Lebert, 
ten  were  of  the  splenic  artery. 

Aneurism  of  the  hepatic  artery  is  very  rare,  and  there  are  only  ten  or 
twelve  cases  on  record.  The  symptoms  are  extremely  indefinite ;  the  con- 
dition could  rarely  be  diagnosed.  In  the  case  reported  by  Boss  and 
myself,  a  man  aged  twenty-one  had  the  symptoms  of  pyaemia.  The  liver 
was  greatly  enlarged,  weighed  nearly  5,000  grammes,  and  presented  innu- 
merable small  abscesses.  An  oval  aneurism,  half  the  size  of  a  small  lemon, 
involved  the  right  and  part  of  the  left  branches. 

A  few  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery  are  on  record. 
The  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible.  Plugging  of  the  branches  or  of  the  main 
stem  may  cause  the  symptoms  of  infarction  of  the  bowels  which  have  al- 
ready been  considered. 

Small  aneurisms  of  the  renal  artery  are  not  very  uncommon.  Large 
tumors  are  rare.  The  sac  may  rupture  and  give  rise  to  extensive  retro- 
peritoneal hsemorrhage. 

Artebio-venous  Aneurism. 

In  this  form  there  is  abnormal  communication  between  an  artery  and 
a  vein.  When  a  tumor  lies  between  the  two  it  is  known  as  varicose  aneu- 
rism ;  when  there  is  a  direct  communication  without  tumor  the  vein  is 
chiefly  distended  and  the  condition  is  known  as  aneurismal  varix. 

An  aneurism  of  tlie  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  may  open  directly 
into  the  vena  cava.  Twentv-nine  cases  of  this  lesion  have  been  analvzed 
by  Pepper  and  Griffith.  Cyanosis,  oedema,  and  great  distention  of  the 
veins  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  the  most  frequent  symptoms,  and 
develop,  as  a  rule,  with  suddenness.  Of  the  physical  signs  a  thrill  is  pres- 
ent in  some  eases.  A  continuous  murmur  with  systolic  intensification  is 
of  great  diagnostic  value.  In  a  recent  case,  after  the  existence  for  sonio 
time  of  pressure  symptoms,  intense  cyanosis  developed  with  engorgement 
of  the  veins  of  the  head  and  arms.  Over  the  aortic  region  there  was  a 
loud  continuous  murmur  with  svstolic  intensification. 

A  majority  of  the  eases  of  arterio- venous  aneurism  and  of  aneurismal 
varix  result  from  the  accidental  opening  of  an  artery  and  vein  as  in  vene- 
section, and  are  met  with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  or  sometimes  in  the 
temporal  region.  The  condition  may  persist  for  years  without  causing 
any  trouble.  Pulsiition,  a  loud  thrill,  and  a  continuous  humming  mur- 
mur are  usually  present. 

CoxGExiTAL  Aneurism. 

In  consequence  of  failure  of  proper  development  of  the  elastic  coat  in 
many  places  in  the  arterial  system,  multiple  aneurisms  may  develop.  In 
the  well-known  case  described  by  Kiissmaul  and  Maier,  upon  many  of  the 
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medium-sized  arteries  there  were  nodular  prominences,  which  consisted  of 
thickening  of  the  intima  and  infiltration  of  the  adventitia  and  of  the 
media,  with  a  nuclear  growth  which  in  places  looked  quite  sarcomatous. 
They  called  it  a  case  of  periarteritis  nodosa^  and  Eppinger  holds  that  it 
belongs  to  the  category  which  he  makes  of  congenital  aneurism.  As 
many  as  sixty-three  aneurismal  tumors  have  been  found  in  one  case.  In 
the  smaller  branches,  such  as  the  coronary  and  the  mesenteric  arteries  or 
in  the  pulmonary  arteries,  there  may  be  numerous  elongated  or  saccular 
aneurisms  varying  in  size  from  a  cherry  to  a  hazel-nut.  These  are  true 
aneurismal  dilatations,  and,  according  to  Eppinger's  careful  study,  consist 
of  the  intima  and  the  adventitia,  the  elastic  lamina  baring  disappeared. 
The  condition  has  been  met  with  in  children.  Some  of  the  cases,  how- 
ever, have  been  in  adults;  but  the  term  as  applied  by  Eppinger  ex- 
presses, and  probably  correctly,  the  deep-seated  fundamental  error  in 
development  which  must  be  at  the  basis  of  this  condition.  The  coronary 
arteries  is  a  favorite  situation ;  a  case  has  been  reported  by  Gee  in  a  boy 
of  seven. 
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SECTION  VL 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  DUCTLESS 

GLANDS. 


I.  AN/EMIA. 


Anemia  may  be  defined  as  a  redaction  in  the  amount  of  the  blood  as 
a  whole  or  of  its  corpuscles,  or  of  certain  of  its  more  important  constitu- 
ents, such  as  albumen  and  haemoglobin.  The  condition  may  be  general 
or  local.  The  former  alone  we  are  here  considering.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  however,  that  the  pallor,  particularly  of  the  face,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  symptoms  of  ansemia,  is  just  as  characteristic  of  local 
anaemia  due  to  fright  or  to  nausea.  There  are  persons  persistently  pale 
without  actual  anaemia  in  whom  the  condition  may  be  due  to  inherited 
peculiarities. 

Our  kuowledge  is  not  yet  suflRciently  advanced  to  classify  satisfactorily 
the  various  forms  of  anjtmia.  The  following  provisional  grouping  may 
be  made :  (1)  Secondary  or  symptomatic  anaemia;  (2)  primary,  essential, 
or  cytogenic  anjemia. 

Secondary  An.^mia. 

Under  this  division  comes  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases.  The  follow- 
ing arc  the  most  important  groups,  based  on  the  etiology : 

(1)  Ancemiafrom  hcemorrhagc^  either  traumatic  or  spontaneous.  The 
loss  of  blood  may  be  rapid,  as  in  lesions  of  large  vessels,  in  injury  or  in 
rupture  of  aneurisms,  or  in  cases  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach  or  duodenum, 
or  post-partum  hemorrhage.  If  the  loss  is  excessive,  death  results  from 
lowering  of  the  arterial  ])rossure.  In  sudden  profuse  ha?morrhage  the 
loss  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  blood  may  prove  fatal.  In  the  rupture  of 
an  aneurism  into  the  pleura  the  loss  of  blood  may  amount  to  seven  pounds 
and  a  half,  the  largest  quantity  I  liave  known  to  be  shed  into  one  cavity. 
In  a  case  of  hfematemesis  the  patient  lost  over  ten  pounds  by  measure- 
ment in  one  week  and  yet  recoveied  from  the  immediate  effects.  Even 
after  very  severe  haemorrhage  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  not 
reduced  so  greatly  as  in  forms  of  idiopathic  anaemia.     Thus  in  a  case  just 
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mentioiied,  at  the  termiDation  of  the  week  of  bleeding  there  vere  oearly 
1^90,000  red  blood-corpuscles  to  the  cubic  millimetre.  The  process  of 
regeneration  goes  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  some  "  bleeders  "  a  week 
or  ten  days  suffice  to  re-establish  the  normal  amount.  The  watery  and 
saline  constituents  of  the  blood  are  readily  restored  by  absorption  from 
the  gastro- intestinal  tract.  The  albuminous  elemente  also  are  quiclcly  re- 
newed, but  it  may  take  weeks  or  months  for  the  corpuscles  to  reach  the 
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Chabt  XVT. — Illustrates  the  rapiditj  with  which  anvmia  is  produced  in  purpura  hte- 
ffiorrhB^ca  and  the  gradual  recover;." 

normal  standard.     The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  rapid  fall  and 
gradual  restitution  in  a  case  of  severe  purpura  htemorrhagica. 

The  microscopical  characters  of  the  blood  after  severe  hwrnorrhage  are 
not  much  changed;  the  white  corpuscles  are  relatively  increased,  pro- 
ducing a  condition  of  leueocytosis.  Nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  present, 
though  usually  not  numerous.     In  the  regeneration  of  the  blood  tlie  de- 


■  On  September  27th  the  patient  returned  from  the  pountry.  where  she  had  spent 
the  summer.  The  blood  count  was  I  lien :  Red  corpuscles,  5,350,000;  white  oorpua- 
des,  5,500 ;  luemoglobin,  ninety-four  per  cent 
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velopment  of  the  haemoglobin  does  not  keep  pace  with   that  of  the 
corpuscles. 

(2)  Anaemia  is  frequently  produced  by  long-continued  drain  on  the 
albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  chronic  suppuration  and  Bright's 
disease.  Prolonged  lactation  acts  in  the  same  way.  Rapidly  growing 
tumors  may  cause  a  profound  anaemia,  as  in  gastric  cancer.  Tlie  char- 
acter of  the  blood  in  these  cases  is  similar  to  that  in  anaemia  after  haemor- 
rhage. 

(3)  Ancemia  from  Ifianiiion. — This  maybe  brought  about  by  defective 
food  supply,  or  by  conditions  which  interfere  with  the  proper  reception 
and  preparation  of  the  food,  as  in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  and  chronic 
dyspepsia.  The  reduction  of  the  blood  mass  may  be  extreme,  but  the 
plasma  suffers  proportionately  more  than  the  corpuscles,  which,  even  in 
the  wasting  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  may  not  be  reduced  more  than 
one  half  or  three  fourths. 

(4)  Toxic  ancemia,  induced  by  the  action  of  certain  poisons  on  the 
blood,  such  as  lead,  mercury,  and  arsenic,  among  inorganic  substances, 
and  the  yirus  of  syphilis  and  malaria  among  organic  poisons.  They  act 
either  by  directly  destroying  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  as  in  malaria,  or  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  ordinary  consumption.  The  anaemia  of  pyrexia 
may  in  part  be  due  to  a  toxic  action,  but  is  also  caused  in  part  by  the 
disturbance  of  digestion  and  interference  with  the  function  of  the  blood- 
making  organs. 

Primary  or  Essential  An.emia. 

1.  Chlorosis. — An  essential  anaemia  met  with  cliiefly  in  young  ^rls, 
characterized  by  a  marked  relative  diminution  of  the  haemoglobin. 

Etiology. — Cases  are  rarely  seen  in  men.  Blondes  are  more  fre- 
quently affecttnl  than  brunettes.  The  age  of  onset  is  usually  between  the 
fourteenth  and  the  seventeenth  years.  Recurrences  throughout  the  third 
decade  are,  however,  not  uncommon.  Chlorosis  is  extremely  rare  in 
young  children. 

Hereditary  influences  probably  play  a  part.  Virchow  pointed  out  that 
in  many  cases  there  wa^  a  defective  development  of  the  circulatory  sys- 
tem, eitlier  congenital  or  resulting  in  a  failure  of  the  normal  rate  of 
growth.  In  some  instances  a  compensiitory  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
has  been  found. 

The  disease  is  most  common  among  the  ill-fed,  overworked  girls  of 
large  towns,  who  are  confined  all  day  in  close,  badly-lighted  rooms,  or 
have  to  do  much  stair-climbing.  Cases  are  frequent,  however,  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  of  life.  Lack  of  proper  exercise  and  fresh  air, 
and  ini])roj)er  food  are  iniportiint  factors.  Emotional  and  nervous  dis- 
turbances may  be  prominent,  so  prominent  that  certain  writers  have 
regarded  the  disease  as  a  neurosis,     ^lenstrual  disturbances  are  not  un- 
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common,  but  are  probably  a  sequence,  not  a  cause  of  chlorosis.  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  believes  that  constipation  plays  an  important  r6le^  and  that 
the  condition  is  in  reality  a  coprcemia  due  to  the  absorption  of  poisons — 
leucomaines  and  ptomaines — from  the  large  bowel. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Fortunately  the  disease  is  rarely  fatal.  The 
fat  is  well  retained.  Hypoplasia  of  the  aorta  and  larger  arteries  has  been 
found  in  some  cases,  and  the  vessels  have  had  a  remarkable  degree  of  elas- 
ticity. The  heart  is  usually  dilated  and  the  left  ventricle  hypertrophied. 
Hypoplasia  of  the  uterus  and  defective  development  of  the  genitalia  have 
also  been  found. 

Symptoms. — The  blood  examination :  Johann  Duncan  in  1867  first 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  essential  feature  was  not  a  quali- 
tative but  a  quantitative  change  in  the  haemoglobin.  This  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  may  show  only  a  moder- 
ate grade  of  reduction,  but  the  corpuscles  themselves  are  very  poor  in 
haemoglobin.  Thus  in  forty  consecutive  cases  examined  at  my  clinic  by 
Thayer,  the  average  number  per  cubic  millimetre  of  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles was  4,225,181,  or  over  eighty  per  cent,  whereas  the  percentage  of  haemo- 
globin for  the  total  number  was  44*1  per  cent  The  accompanying  chart 
illustrates  well  these  striking  differences.  The  least  blood-count  in  the 
series  of  cases  referred  to  above  was  1,932,000.  There  may  be  all  the  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  symptoms  of  a  profound  anaemia  with  blood-corpus- 
cles nearly  at  the  normal  standard.  Thus  in  one  instance  the  globular  rich- 
ness was  over  eighty-five  per  cent  with  the  haemoglobin  about  thirty-five. 
These  characteristics  are  distinctive,  I  believe,  and  not  found  in  the  same 
grade  in  any  other  form  of  anaemia.  The  importance  of  the  reduction  in 
the  haemoglobin  depends  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  the  iron-containing 
element  of  the  blood  with  which  in  respiration  the  oxygen  enters  into 
combination.  This  marked  diminution  in  the  iron  has  also  been  deter- 
mined by  chemical  analysis  of  the  blood.  The  microscopical  character- 
istics of  the  blood  are  as  follows :  In  severe  cases  the  corpuscles  may  be 
extremely  irregular  in  size — poikilocytosis — which  may  occasionally  be  as 
marked  as  in  pernicious  anaemia.  The  large  forms  of  red  blood-cells  are 
common,  but  the  average  size  is  stated  to  be  below  normal.  The  color  of 
the  corpuscles  is  noticeably  pale  and  the  deficiency  may  be  seen  either  in 
individual  corpuscles  or  in  the  blood  mixture  prepared  for  counting.  The 
leucocytes  may  show  a  slight  increase ;  thus,  the  average  of  the  forty  cases 
above  referred  to  was  8,256  per  cubic  millimetre. 

The  general  symptoms  of  chlorosis  are  those  of  an  anaemia  of  moderate 
grade.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  well  retained  or  even  increased  in  amount. 
The  complexion  is  peculiar ;  neither  the  blanched  aspect  of  haemorrhage 
nor  the  muddy  pallor  of  grave  anaemia,  but  a  curious  yellow-green  tinge 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  disease,  and  to  its  popular  designation, 
the  green  sickness.  In  cases  of  moderate  grade  the  color  may  be  decep- 
tive, as  the  cheeks  have  a  reddish  tint,  particularly  on  exertion  (chlorosis 
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rubra).     The  subjects  complain  of  breathlossness  and  palpitatioo,  and, 
there  may  be  a  tondency  to  fainting.     The  palpitation  and  breathlessnmi 
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often  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  hiuirt  or  lung  disease.  The  eyes  havei 
peculiar  brilliancy  and  the  sclerotics  are  of  a  sky-bhie  color  OccasionaU 
the  skin  shows  areas  of  pigmentation,  particularly  about  the  jointa 

Digestive  symptoms  are  common.     The  appetite  is  capricious  and  t 
patients  often  have  a  longing  for  tinuBual  articles,  particularly  acids. 
some  instaucoa  they  eat  all  sorts  of  indigestible  things,  such  as  chalk  ( 
even  cartli.     Constipation  is  a  common  symptom,  and,  as  already  i 
tioned,  has  been  regarded  as  an  important  element  in  causing  the  dise 
Contourier  haa  noted  the  frequent  association  of  dilatation  of  the  etom 
with  chlorosis,  and  states  that  in  some  cases  this  may  be  an  etiologioi 
lactor,  while  in  others  it  may  be  a  result. 

The  circulatory  symptoms  are  imjwrtjmt.     Palpitation  of  the  heart  o 
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care  on  exertion,  and  may  be  the  moat  diatrcsBing  Bymptom  of  which  the 
patient  complains.  Percueeion  may  show  Blight  iacreaEe  in  the  transverse 
dulness.  A  systolic  murmur  is  heard  at  the  apex  or  at  the  base ;  more 
commonly  at  the  latter,  but  in  extreme  cases  at  both.  A  diastolic  murmur 
is  rarely  heard.  The  systolic  mormur  is  usually  loudest  in  the  second  left 
intercostal  space,  where  there  is  sometimes  a  distinct  pulsation.  The 
exact  mode  of  production  is  still  in  dispute.  Balfour  holds  that  it  is  pro- 
duced at  the  mitral  orifice  by  relative  insufficiency  of  the  valves  in  the 
dilated  condition  of  the  ventricle.  On  the  right  side  of  the  neck  over  the 
jugular  vein  a  continuous  murmur  iB  beard,  the  bruit  de  diahle,  or  hum- 
ming-top murmur. 

The  pulse  is  usually  full  and  soft.  IMilsation  in  the  peripheral  veins  is 
sometimes  seen.  There  is  a  tendency  to  thrombosis  in  the  veins ;  most 
commonly  in  the  femoral,  but  in  other  instances  in  the  longitudinal  sinus, 
or  the  thrombosis  may  be  multiple.  Except  in  tha  sinuses,  the  condition 
is  rarely  serious.  Tuckwell  has  reported  an  instance  in  which  there  was 
embolism  of  the  right  axillary  artery  with  the  loss  of  a  thumb  and  part 
of  the  fingers.  Brayton  Ball  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  feature  of  chlorosis. 

As  in  all  forms  of  essential  anemia,  fever  is  not  uncommon.  Especial 
attention  has  of  lat«  been  directed  to  this  by  French  writers.*  Chlorotic 
patients  suffer  frequently  from  headache  and  neuralgia,  which  may  be 
paroxysmal.  Hysterical  manifestations  are  not  infrequent.  Menstrual 
disturbances  are  very  common — araenorrhcea  or  dysmenorrhcea.  With 
the  improvement  in  the  blood  condition  this  function  is  usually  restored. 

Dl^nosis. — The  green  sickness,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  in  many 
instances  recognized  at  a  glance.  The  well-nourished  condition  of  the 
girl,  the  peculiar  complexion,  which  is  most  marked  in  brunettes,  and  the 
white  sclcrotics  are  very  characteristic.  A  special  danger  exists  in  mis- 
taking the  anosmia  of  the  early  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  for  chlo- 
rosis. The  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  shortnesa  of  breath  frequently 
anggeflt  heart-disease,  and  the  (edema  of  the  feet  and  general  pallor  cause 
the  caeea  to  be  mistaken  for  Bright's  disease.  In  the  great  majority  of 
casea  the  charactera  of  the  blood  readily  separate  chlorosis  from  other 
forms  of  aiuemia. 

%.  Idlopathie  or  ProprffiHiTa  Pernloioas  Ansmla.— The  disease  was 
first  clearly  described  by  Addison,  who  called  it  idiopathic  aniemia. 
Channing  and  Ousserow  deacriijed  the  cases  occurring  post  partum,  but 
to  Biermer  we  owe  a  re^nval  of  interest  in  the  subject. 

Btiolt^y. — The  existence  of  a  separate  disease  worthy  of  the  term 

progressive  pernicious  auFemiH  has  been  doubted,  but  there  are  unques- 

h,  as  Addiwn  says,  there  exist  none  of  the  usual 

Clinically  there  are  several  different 

?UiaTluA,1888. 
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groups  which  present  the  characters  of  a  progressive  and  pernicious 
mia  and  are  etiologically  different  Thus,  a  fatal  anaemia  may  be  due  to 
tlie  presence  of  parasites,  or  may  follow  haemorrhage,  or  be  associated 
with  chronic  atrophy  of  the  stomach;  but  when  we  have  excluded  all 
these  causes  there  remains  a  group  which,  in  the  words  of  Addison,  is 
characterized  by  a  "  general  anaemia  occurring  without  any  discoverable 
cause  whatever,  cases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous  loss  of  blood, 
no  exhausting  diarrhoea,  no  chlorosis,  no  purpura,  no  renal,  splenic,  mias- 
matic, glandular,  strumous,  or  malignant  disease." 

Idiopathic  anemia  is  widely  distributed.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  this  country.  It  affects 
middle-aged  persons,  but  instances  in  children  have  been  described.  Grif- 
fith mentions  about  ten  cases  occurring  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
youngest  patient  I  have  seen  was  a  girl  of  twenty.  Males  are  more  fre- 
quently affected  than  females.  Of  my  27  cases,  10  were  females  and  17 
were  males.  Of  110  cases  collected  by  Coupland,  56  were  in  men  and  54 
in  women. 

With  the  following  conditions  may  be  associated  a  profound  anaemia 
not  to  be  distinguished  clinically  from  Addison's  idiopathic  form : 

(a)  Pregnancy  and  Parturition, — The  symptoms  may  develop  during 
pregnancy,  as  in  19  of  29  cases  of  this  group  in  Eiclihorst's  table.  More 
commonly,  in  my  experience,  the  condition  has  been  post  partum ;  tlius, 
of  my  27  cases,  5  followed  delivery. 

{h)  Atrophy  of  the  Stomach, — This  condition,  early  recognized  by  Flint 
and  Fenwick,  may  certainly  cause  a  progressive  pernicious  anaemia.  By 
modern  methods  it  may  now  be  possible  to  exclude  this  extreme  gastric 
atrophy. 

(c)  Parasites, — The  most  severe  form  may  be  duo  to  the  presence  of 
parasites,  and  the  accounts  of  cases  dejKinding  ujK)n  the  anchylostoma  and 
the  bothriocephalus  describe  a  progressive  and  often  pernicious  anaemia. 

After  the  exclusion  of  these  forms  there  remains  a  large  proportion, 
numbering  eighteen  cases  in  my  series,  which  correspond  to  Addison's 
description.  The  etiology  of  these  cases  is  still  dark.  The  researches  of 
Quincke  and  his  student  Peters  showed  that  there  was  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  tlie  iron  in  the  liver,  and  he  suggested  that  the  affection  was 
probably  due  to  increased  haemolysis.  This  has  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  extensive  observations  of  Hunter,  who  has  also  shown  that  the 
urine  excreted  is  darker  in  color  and  contains  pathological  urobilin.  The 
lemon  tint  of  the  skin  or  the  actual  jaundice  is  attributed,  on  this  view, 
to  the  changes  in  the  liver  cells  produced  by  the  excessive  amount  of  pig- 
ment, but  in  tlie  light  grades  it  is  unquestionably  haematogenous.  To 
explain  the  luemolysis,  it  has  been  thought  that  in  the  condition  of  faulty 
giistro-intestinal  digestion,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  these 
cases,  poisonous  materials  are  developed,  which  when  absorbed  cause  de- 
struction of  the  corpuscles.     Certainly  the  evidence  for  haemolysis  is  very 
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strong,  but  we  are  still  far  away  from  a  full  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  produced. 

On  the  other  hand,  F.  P.  Henry,  Stephen  Mackenzie,  and  other  au- 
thorities incline  to  the  belief  that  the  essence  of  the  disease  is  in  defective 
haemogenesis,  in  consequence  of  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  abnor- 
mally vulnerable.  A  point  noted  by  Copeman,  that  the  haemoglobin  cr}-s- 
tallizes  from  the  blood-corpuscles  with  great  readiness,  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  favoring  the  view  of  imperfect  haemogenesis,  since  this  is  a 
feature  specially  characteristic  of  the  blood  of  the  young. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  body  is  rarely  emaciated.  A  lemon  tint 
of  the  skin  is  present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  The  muscles  often 
are  intensely  red  in  color,  like  horse-flesh,  while  the  fat  is  light  yellow. 
Haemorrhages  are  common  on  the  skin  and  serous  surfaces.  The  heart  is 
usually  large,  flabby,  and  empty.  In  one  instance  I  obtained  only  two 
drachms  of  blood  from  the  right  heart,  and  between  three  and  four  from 
the  left.  The  muscle  substance  of  the  heart  is  intensely  fatty,  and  of  a 
pale,  light-yellow  color. '  In  no  affection  do  we  see  more  extreme  fatty 
degeneration.  The  lungs  show  no  special  changes.  The  stomach  in  many 
instances  is  normal,  but  in  some  cases  of  fatal  anasmia  the  mucosa  has 
been  extensively  atrophied.  In  the  case  described  by  Henry  and  myself 
the  mucous  membrane  had  a  smooth,  cuticular  appearance,  and  there  was 
complete  atrophy  of  the  secreting  tubules.  The  liver  may  be  enlarged 
:;nd  fatty.  In  most  of  my  autopsies  it  was  normal  in  size,  but  usu- 
ally fatty.  The  iron  is  in  excess,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  cases  of 
secondary  anaemia.  It  is  deposited  in  the  outer  and  middle  zones  of  the 
lobules,  and  in  two  specimens  which  I  examined  seemed  to  have  such  a 
distribution  that  the  bile  capillaries  were  distinctly  outlined.  This  is 
certainly,  as  Hunter  states,  a  special  and  characteristic  lesion,  possibly 
peculiar  to  pernicious  anaemia.  A.  J.  Scott  examined  for  me  the  livers 
in  forty-five  consecutive  autopsies  without  finding  (except  in  pernicious 
anaemia)  this  special  distribution  of  pigment. 

The  spleen  shows  no  important  changes.  In  one  of  Palmer  Howard's 
cases  the  organ  weighed  only  an  ounce  and  five  drachms.  The  iron  pig- 
ment is  usually  in  excess.  The  lymph  glands  may  be  of  a  deep  red  color. 
The  amount  of  iron  pigment  is  increased  in  the  kidneys,  chiefly  in  the 
convoluted  tubules.  The  bone  marrow,  as  pointed  out  by  H.  C.  Wood, 
may  resemble  that  of  a  child.  This  observation  has  been  repeatedly  con- 
firmed, but  the  condition  does  not  appear  to  be  constant  Changes  in  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  sympathetic  have  been  reported  on  several  occasions. 
Lichtheim  has  found  sclerosis  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  which 
he  thinks  secondary  to  the  anaemia,  and  a  similar  change  has  been  met 
with  in  two  recent  cases  by  Morris  Lewis  and  Burr. 

Symptoms. — The  patient  may  have  been  in  previous  good  health, 
but  in  many  cases  there  is  a  history  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  mental 
shock,  or  worry.    The  description  given  by  Addison  presents  the  chief 
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featareB  of  the  disease  in  a  masterly  manner.  ^  It  makes  its  approacli  in 
so  glow  and  insidioos  a  manner  that  the  patient  can  hardly  fix  a  dau*  to 
the  earliest  feeling  of  that  languor  which  is  shortly  to  become  so  extreme. 
The  countenance  gets  pale,  the  whites  of  the  eyes  become  pearly,  the 
general  frame  flabby  rather  than  wasted,  the  palse  perhaps  large,  but 
remarkably  soft  and  compressible,  and  occasionally  with  a  slight  jerk, 
especially  under  the  slightest  excitement.  There  is  an  increasing  indis- 
position to  exertion,  with  an  uncomfortable  feeling  of  Outness  or  breath- 
lessness  in  attempting  it ;  the  heart  is  readily  made  to  palpitate ;  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  presents  a  blanched,  smooth,  and  waxy  appeanmce; 
the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  seem  bloodless,  the  flabbiness  of  the  solids  in- 
creases, the  appetite  fails,  extreme  languor  and  faintness  snperrene, 
breathlessness  and  palpitations  are  produced  by  the  most  trifling  exertion 
or  emotion ;  some  slight  oedema  is  probably  perceived  about  the  ankles ; 
tlie  debility  becomes  extreme — the  patient  can  no  longer  rise  from  bed ; 
the  mind  occasionally  wanders ;  he  falls  into  a  prostrate  and  half-torpid 
state,  and  at  length  expires ;  neyertheless,  to  the  very  last,  and  after  a 
sickness  of  several  months^  duration,  the  bulkiness  of  the  general  frame 
and  the  amount  of  obesity  often  present  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the 
failure  and  exhaustion  observable  in  every  other  respect" 

The  Blood. — The  corpuscles  may  sink  to  one  fifth  or  less  of  the  normal 
number.  They  may  sink  to  500,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  in  a  case 
of  Quincke's  the  number  was  reduced  to  143,000  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  haemoglobin  is  relatively  increased,  so  that  the  individual  globular 
richness  is  plus,  a  condition  exactly  the  opposite  to  that  which  occurs  in 
chlorosis,  in  which  the  corpuscular  richness  in  coloring  matter  is  minus. 
The  relative  increase  in  the  haemoglobin  is  probably  associated  with  the 
average  increase  in  the  size  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  accompany- 
in*^  chart  illustrates  these  points.  Microscopically  the  red  blood-corpus- 
cles present  a  great  variation  in  size,  and  there  can  be  seen  large  giant 
forms,  megalocytcs,  which  are  often  ovoid  in  form,  measuring  eight,  eleven, 
or  even  fifteen  micromillimetres  in  diameter,  a  circumstance  which  Henry 
regards  as  indicating  a  reversion  to  a  lower  type.  Laache  thinks  these 
patliognomoiiic,  and  they  certainly  form  a  constant  feature.  There  are 
also  small  round  cells,  niicrocytes,  from  two  to  six  micromillimetres  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  deep  red  color.  The  corpuscles  show  a  remarkaljle 
irregularity  in  form,  elongated  and  rodlike  or  pyriform;  one  end  of  a 
corpuscle  may  retain  its  shape  while  the  other  is  narrow  and  extended. 
To  this  condition  of  irregularity  Quincke  gave  the  name  poikilocytosis. 
The  leucocytes  are  generally  diminished  in  number,  and  the  relative  per- 
centage of  the  mononuclear  elements  is  somewhat  higher  than  in  normal 
blood. 

Nucleated  red  blood -corpuscles  are  constantly  present,  as  pointed  out 
by  Ehrlich.  Besides  the  ordinary  form,  wdiich  is  of  the  same  size  as  the 
common  corpuscle  and  which  has  a  small,  deeply  stained  nucleus  (normo- 


blasts),  there  &re  very  large  forms  with  large,  palely  Btaining  nuclei  (gigan- 
toblasts),  which  resemble  somewliat  the  larger  megalocytes.    Ehrlich  re- 
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gards  the  presence  of  these  as  almost  distioctive  of  progressive  pernicious 
aiuemia ;  they  are  only  found  here  and  in  the  later  stages  of  leutciemia. 
The  blood-plates  are  either  absent  or  very  scanty. 

The  card  io- vascular  s^'mptoms  are  important  and  are  noted  in  the  de- 
scription given  above.  Hamic  murmurs  are  constantly  present.  The 
larger  arteries  pulsate  visibly  and  the  throbbing  in  them  may  be  distress- 
ing to  the  patient.  The  pulse  is  full  and  frequently  suggests  the  water- 
hammer  beat  of  aortic  insufficiency.  The  capillary  pulse  is  frequently  to 
be  seen.  The  superficial  veins  are  often  prominent,  and  in  two  cases  I 
have  seen  well-marked  pulsation  in  them.    Haemorrhages  may  occur,  either 
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in  the  skin  or  from  the  mncone  surfaces.     Retinal 

mon.     There  are  mrely  sjinptoms  in  the  reepiratoty  orgaaa. 

Gsstro-iDtestiual  iympUtms,  such  as  d>'EpepsU,  uaosea,  and  Tomit 
may  be  present  throughout  the  disease.    Diarrbota  is  not  infrequent, 
nriiie  is  uaually  of  a  low  specilie  gravity  and  sonietime«  pair,  but  in 
instances  it  is  of  a  deep  sherry  color,  shown  Iiy  Uimter  and  Mott 
due  to  great  ezceaa  of  urobilin.    Fever  is  a  variaUe  symptom.     For 
at  a  time  the  temperature  may  be  nornui],  and  then  irregular  pyrexia 
develop.     Nervous  symptomfl  may  occur,  nnmbne^  and  tingling,  atui 
casionally  aj'mptoms  resembling  those  of  tabes.     Lepine  reports  a  cat 
extensive  paralysis. 

Dia^osia. — From  chlorosis  the  disease  is  readily  diBtingnisbed. 
have  not  seen  a  cuse  in  which  the  two  diseases  conld  have  been 
founded.     Two  pr>iuts  in  the  blood   esanii nation  are  of  im] 
namely,  the  relative  iiierca^  in  the  hiemoglobtn  and  the  presence 
large  forms  of  nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles,  the  giguntohlasts  o; 
lieh.     Poikiiocytosis  may  occur  in  any  severe  anaemia.     The  sepanil 
of  the  dilTerent  clinical  forms  above  referred  to  can  nsually  bo  made, 
profound  secondary  anicmia  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  may  sometimes 
puxsling,  but  the  skin  is  rarely,  if  ever,  lemou-tiated,  and  the  bluod  baa 
the  characteristics  of  a  secondary,  not  a  primary  anaemia. 

Progfnosis. — In  the  true  Addisonian  oases  the  outlook  is  bad,  though 
of  late  years  on  the  arsenic  treutnieat  the  proportion  of  recovery  is  increased. 
My  personal  experience  is  ns  follows :  Of  the  27  eases  4  are  now  nnder  olf'. 
servation,  2  of  tliesc  having  recovered  with  arsenic.  Of  the  remaining  2S 
the  following  statement  may  be  made :  Four  of  the  5  post-partum 
recovered,  and  when  I  left  Montreal  3  of  these  cases  had  remained  in  good 
health  for  several  years-  Of  the  remainbig  18  cases  3  were  lost  sight  of; 
1  had  improved  very  much.  The  remaining  Ifi  are  dead.  Six  of  thcw 
fatal  cases  recovered  from  the  first  attack ;  one  had  an  interval  of  nearly 
three  years,  and  another  nearly  two  years,  before  the  retnm,  1  know  rf>! 
no  instance  in  a  male  in  which  the  recovery  has  lasted  for  five  years. 
Tye-Smith's  article  in  Guy's  Uoapital  Reports,  he  mentions  twenty 
of  recovery.  Hale  White,  in  a  recent  article,  states  that  one  of 
cases,  treated  by  arsenic  in  1880,  remained  alive  and  well  January, 
One  of  my  patients  made  an  apparently  complete  recovery  and  ream 
active  business  and  political  duties.  So  cliaracteristic  arc  recurrences 
this  afTection  that  Stephen  Mackenzie,  in  his  recent  lectures,  considi 
them  under  a  septimfe'  lieading  of  relapsing  pomtcious  aniemia. 

Treatment  of  Anesmia. — Secondary  Anmnia. — The  tranrnt 
cases  do  best,  and  with  plenty  of  good  food  and  fresh  air  tlie  bl< 
is  readily  restored.  The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the  n»ri 
percentage  of  red  blood -corpuscles  is  reached  without  any  medi 
whatever  is  an  important  lesson.  Tlie  cause  of  the  hiemorrhage  should 
sought  and  the  necessary  indicutions  met.     The  large  group  depcndii 
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on  the  drain  on  the  albuminous  materials  of  the  blood,  as  in  Bright's 
disease,  suppuration,  and  fever,  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  so  long 
as  the  cause  keeps  up  it  is  impossible  to  restore  the  normal  blood  con- 
dition. The  anaemia  of  inanition  requires  plenty  of  nourishing  food. 
When  dependent  on  organic  changes  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucosa  not 
much  can  be  expected  from  either  food  or  medicine.  In  the  toxic  cases 
due  to  mercury  and  lead,  the  poison  must  be  eliminated  and  a  nutritious 
diet  given  with  full  doses  of  iron.  In  a  great  majority  of  these  cases 
there  is  deficient  blood  formation,  and  the  indications  are  briefly  three — 
plenty  of  food,  an  open-air  life,  and  iron.  As  a  rule  it  makes  but  little 
difference  what  form  of  the  drug  is  administered. 

The  treatment  of  chlorosis  affords  one  of  the  most  brilliant  instances — 
of  which  we  have  but  three  or  four — of  the  specific  action  of  a  remedy. 
Apart  from  the  action  of  quinine  in  malarial  fever,  and  of  mercury  and 
iodide  of  potassium  in  syphilis,  there  is  no  other  remedy  the  beneficial 
effects  of  which  we  can  trace  with  the  accuracy  of  a  scientific  experiment. 
It  is  a  minor  matter  hato  the  iron  cures  chlorosis.  In  a  week  we  give  to  a  case 
as  much  iron  as  is  contained  in  the  entire  blood,  as  even  in  the  worst  case 
of  chlorosis  there  is  rarely  more  than  a  deficit  of  two  grammes  of  this  metal. 
Iron  is  present  in  the  faeces  of  chlorotic  patients  before  they  are  placed 
upon  any  treatment,  so  that  the  disease  does  not  result  from  any  deficiency 
of  available  iron  in  the  food.  Bunge  believes  that  it  is  the  sulphur  which 
interferes  with  the  digestion  and  assimilation  of  this  natural  iron.  The 
sulphides  are  produced  in  the  process  of  fermentation  and  decomposition 
in  the  faeces,  and  interfere  with  the  assimilation  of  the  normal  iron  con- 
tained in  the  food.  By  the  administration  of  an  inorganic  preparation  of 
iron  with  which  these  sulphides  combine  the  natural  organic  combinations 
in  the  food  are  spared.  In  studying  a  number  of  charts  of  chlorosis  it  is 
seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  iron,  and  in  some  instances  the  globular  richness  rises  above 
normal.  The  increase  in  the  haemoglobin  is  slower  and  the  maximum 
percentage  may  not  be  reached  for  a  long  time.  I  have  for  years  in  the 
treatment  of  chlorosis  used  with  the  greatest  success  Blaud's  pills,  made 
and  given  according  to  the  formula  in  Niemeyer's  text-book,  in  which 
each  pill  contains  2  grs.  of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  During  the  first  week  one 
pill  is  given  three  times  a  day.  In  the  second  week,  two  pills;  in  the  third 
week,  three  pills,  three  times  a  day.  This  dose  should  be  continued  for 
four  or  five  weeks,  at  least,  before  reduction.  An  important  feature  in  the 
treatment  of  chlorosis  is  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the  iron  for  at  least  three 
months,  and  if  necessary  subsequently  to  resume  it  in  smaller  doses,  as  re- 
currences are  so  common.  The  diet  should  consist  of  good,  easily  digested 
Sood.  Special  care  should  be  directed  to  the  bowels,  and  if  constipation  is 
present  a  saline  purge  should  be  given  each  morning.  Such  stress  does 
Sir  Andrew  Clark  lay  on  the  importance  of  constipation  in  chlorosis  that 
he  states  that  if  limited  to  the  choice  of  one  drug  in  the  treatment  of  the 
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he  vonid  choose  a  pargadTe.  Dilnte  hyinjchloiic  add.  numganeae, 
phosphonia,  and  oxygen  have  been  recommended. 

Treatment  of  Pernicious  Aiugmia. — Since  the  introdnction  by  Bvrom 
Bramweil  of  arsenic  in  this  a&ction  a  large  number  of  eases  have  been 
temporarily,  a  few  permanently,  cured  by  it.  It  ^lonld  be  given  as  Fowlers 
aolntion  in  increaarng  doses.  It  is  nsoally  well  borne,  and  patients,  as  i 
mle,  take  ap  to  twenty  minims  three  times  a  day  without  any  liisturbanee. 
I  usually  begin  with  three  minims  and  increase  to  dve  at  the  end  of  the 
fiiat  week,  to  ten  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  to  fifteen  ac  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  and,  if  necessarv,  increase  to  twentv  or  twentv-five.  In  a 
case  in  which  the  recovery  persisted  for  neariv  three  vears,  the  dose  was 
gradually  increased  to  thirty  minima.  These  patients  seem  to  bear  the 
arsenic  extremely  welL  It  is  sometimes  better  borne  as  arsenious  acid  in 
pill  form.  Vomiting  and  diarriicea  are  rare :  occasionally  puffiness  of  the 
face  is  produced,  and  in  some  cases  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Best  in  bed  and  a  light  but  nutritious  diet  (giving  die  fi^od  in  small 
amounts  and  at  fixed  intervals)  are  the  first  indications.  I  always  pr^er 
to  begin  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  pernicious  anymia,  whatever  the  grade 
may  be,  with  rest  m  bed  as  one  of  the  essential  elements.  Massage  will 
also  be  found  very  beneficiaL  I  have  abandoned  the  use  of  rectal  injec- 
tions of  dried  blood.  Iron  seems  to  have  no  action  in  this  f  oruLy  but  in 
a  case  in  which  the  arsenic  disagrees  it  may  be  tried. 


II.  LEUfOEMIA. 

DeflnitioiL — An  affe<?n».*ii  oharacterizei  by  persistent  increase  in  the 
white  hlo<-x!-or./rT>u=oler3.  aas^x-iuttii  with  enlarzement,  either  alone  or  to- 
gether,  of  the  .rpleen,  I}"mphiitio  glands,  or  b«>ne  marr«3w. 

The  dLiea.'ie  was  <iej?ohbeii  almoet  simaltaneouiiv  bv  Virc-how  and  bv 
Bennett,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  Ieuco«?ythiemia. 

Etiology. — We  kn-vw  nothing  of  the  oonJirit^na  nn^ier  whioa  the 
dii-eiL-^e  'level'Vpa.  It  ii  not  nno«:'mm.>n  on  this  continent.  C)i  17  cui^e??  of 
whioh  I  have  notrs.  11  occurrefi  in  Montreal.  '2  in  PhiLnielphia.  an»i  4 
within  tl:e  pa.-t  two  y^rars  at  th-  Johni  H'^^pkina  HoepitaL  It  dr^es  not 
seem  more  fre«'jaent  in  the  so'ithem  parti  of  the  conntry. 

The  ♦li.-r*?;!.^  i.-?  most  «;omm'>n  in  the  mi«i'ile  perl«>i  of  life.  The  young- 
est of  mv  caa:H  w-a.-5  a  chiM  of  eijrht  mt-ntiis.  and  ca&es  are  on  reooni  of 
the  disease  as  early  as  the  ei:^hth  or  tenth  week-  It  may  occur  as  late  as 
the  seventieth  year.  Males  are  more  pp-ne  :-•*  the  affection  rhi\n  females. 
Of  mv  oases  11  were  in  miales  and  '■•  in  females.  Birch-Hirsi^hfeld  states 
that  of  2'HJ  cases  ooHetjtei]  from  the  literanre.  135  were  males  and  65 
females. 

A  ter.'lenov  to  h*morrha^e  has  been  n-.-tei  in  manv  cases,  and  some 
O'f  the  patients  have  suffered  repeatedly  from  n<jse-bleeding.     In  women 
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the  disease  is  most  common  at  the  climacteric.  There  are  instances  in 
which  it  has  developed  during  pregnancy.  The  case  described  by  J. 
Chalmers  Cameron,  of  Montreal,  is  in  this  respect  remarkable,  as  the  pa- 
tient passed  through  three  pregnancies,  bearing  on  each  occasion  non- 
leukaemic  children.  The  case  is  interesting,  too,  as  showing  the  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  affection,  as  the  grandmother  and  mother,  as  well 
as  a  brother,  suffered  from  symptoms  strongly  suggestive  of  leukaemia. 
One  of  tlie  patient's  children  had  leukaemia  before  the  mother  showed  any 
signs,  and  a  second  died  of  the  disease.  At  the  last  report  this  patient 
had  gradually  recovered  from  the  third  confinement  and  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  had  risen  to  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  the  ratio  of 
white  to  red  1  to  200.  Sanger  has  reported  a  case  in  which  a  healthy 
mother  bore  a  leukaemic  child. 

Malaria  is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  etiological  factor.  Of  150  cases 
analyzed  by  Oowers,  there  was  a  history  of  malaria  in  30 ;  in  my  series 
there  was  a  history  in  at  least  7.  Syphilis  appears  in  some  cases  to  have 
been  closely  associated  with  the  disease.  The  disease  has  followed  injury 
or  a  blow. 

The  lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  affection,  and  cases  have  been 
described  in  horses,  dogs,  oxen,  cats,  swine,  and  mice. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  wasting  may  be  extreme,  and  dropsy  is 
sometimes  present.  There  is  in  many  cases  a  remarkable  condition  of 
polyaemia ;  the  heart  and  veins  are  distended  with  large  blood-clots.  In 
Case  XI  of  my  series  the  weight  of  blood  in  the  heart  chambers  alone 
was  620  grammes.  There  may  be  remarkable  distention  of  the  portal, 
cerebral,  pulmonary,  and  subcutaneous  veins.  The  blood  is  usually  clotted, 
and  the  enormous  increase  in  the  leucocytes  gives  a  pus-like  appearance 
to  the  coagula,  so  that  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  as  in  Virchow's 
memorable  case,  that  on  opening  the  right  auricle  the  observer  at  first 
thought  he  had  cut  into  an  abscess.  The  coagula  have  a  peculiar  greenish 
color,  somewhat  like  the  fat  of  a  turtle.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  diminished.  The  fibrin  is  increased.  The  character  of  the  corpus- 
cles will  be  described  under  the  symptoms.  Charcot's  octohedral  crystals 
separate  from  the  blood  after  death.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  is 
somewhat  lowered.    There  may  be  pericardial  ecchymoses. 

The  spleen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  enlarged.  Strong  adhe- 
sions may  unite  it  to  the  abdominal  wall,  the  diaphragm,  or  the  stomach. 
The  capsule  may  be  thickened.  The  vessels  at  the  hilus  are  enlarged ; 
the  weight  may  range  from  two  to  eighteen  pounds.  The  organ  is  in  a 
condition  of  chronic  hyperplasia.  It  cuts  with  resistance,  has  a  uniformly 
reddish-brown  color,  and  the  !Malpighian  bodies  are  invisible.  Grayish- 
white,  circumscribed,  lymphoid  tumors  may  occur  throughout  the  organ, 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  reddish-brown  matrix.  In  the  early  stage 
the  swollen  spleen  pulp  is  softer,  and  it  is  stated  that  rupture  has  occurred 
from  the  intense  hyperaemia.    Enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  may 
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occar,  either  in  conjunction  with  iplenic  enlargi»nent  or  alooe^  In  ntdf 
one  of  mv  ca^ea  waa  the  enlargement  notable.  In  the  caaea  of  lymphsQc 
lenk^mU  the  rervicral^  axillary,  mesenteric,  and  ingnrna]  groapa  maj  be 
much  enlar^r-rl,  but  the  glands  are  Qimallj  soft,  iaoiated,  and  movahie. 
They  may  vary  ron.^iderably  in  size  daring  the  coaT»  of  the  djaeaafc.  The 
tondilii  and  the  lymph  foUiclea  of  the  tongae,  pharynx,  and  month  may 
be  enlarge^L 

In  the  majoriry  of  oai^es  the  bone  marrow  is  inToWed  with  the  apfeeo, 
the  lienr>'m€><]nllarv  form  of  the  Germanau  The  marrow  ma^  be  inrolTed 
alone,  forming  a  pare  myelogenous  leukaemia.  Instead  of  a  fattj  marrow, 
the  merlnlla  of  the  long  bones  may  resemble  the  consistent  matter  which 
formi*  the  core  of  an  abscess,  or  it  may  be  dark  brown  in  color.  In  Pod- 
fick's  cai^  there  were  hemorrhagic  infarctions.  There  may  be  mnch  ei- 
paniiion  of  the  Mhell  of  bone  and  localized  swellings  which  are  tender  and 
may  even  yioUl  to  firm  pressare.  Histologically,  there  are  foand  in  the 
mednlla  large  nnmbers  of  nucleated  red  corpuscles  in  all  stages  of  derelop- 
ment,  numeron.^  celU  with  ecj^inophilic  granules,  and  also  many  cells  cor- 
responding to  the  myelocytes  found  in  the  blood.  Large  mononuclear  cells 
in  the  procre^is  of  division  by  karyokinesis  may  be  abundant  Polynnckar 
leucrx  ytes  are  also  present,  as  well  as  a  certain  number  of  small  mononu- 
clear elements. 

The  tliymiis  u  rarely  involved,  though  it  has  been  enlarged  in  some 
of  the  caftcs  of  a/^rute  lymphatic  leukemia. 

In  a  few  iriMtances  there  have  been  leukemic  enlargements  in  the 
solitary  and  a^aninated  glands  of  Pcyer.  In  a  case  of  Willcocks  there 
were  growths  on  thf  surfjicc  of  the  stomach  and  gastro-splenic  omentum. 

The  liver  may  Ikj  enlarged,  and  in  a  case  described  by  Welch  it 
weighed  over  tliirteen  ]>ounds.  The  enlargement  is  usually  due  to  a 
difTuse  Ieiikfeini(!  infiltration.  The  columns  of  liver  cells  are  widely 
separated  by  leucocytes,  which  are  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the 
lobular  capillarif'M.     There  may  be  definite  leukemic  growths. 

There  are  rarely  changes  of  importance  in  the  lungs.  The  kidneys 
are  r^ften  enlarged  and  pale,  the  capillaries  may  be  distended  with  leu- 
coeytx'H,  and  leuka-inic  tumors  may  occur.  The  skin  may  be  involved,  as 
in  a  ease  df\H^'rii)(!d  by  Kaposi. 

Leukaanie  tumors  in  the  organs  arc  not  common.  They  were  present 
in  only  one  of  the  twelve  autopsies  in  my  series.  In  159  cases  collected 
})y  (iowcrrs  there  were  only  thirteen  instances  of  leukemic  nodules  in  the 
liver  and  \am\  in  tin?  kidneys.  Tlicsc  new  growths  probably  develop  from 
leueoeyt^^s  wliicOi  leave  the  capillaries.  Bizzozero  has  shown  that  the  cells 
which  compose  them  are  in  active  fission. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  insidious,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  patient 
RCi^ks  advice  for  j)rf)gr(?ssive  enlargement  of  the  aMomen  and  shortness 
of  breath,  or  for  the  enlarged  glands  or  the  pallor,  palpitation,  and  other 
symptoms  of  anemia.    Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  common.     Gastro>intestinal 
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symptoms  may  precede  the  onset.  Occasionally  the  first  symptoms  are  of 
a  very  serious  nature.  In  one  of  the  cases  of  my  series  the  boy  played 
lacrosse  two  days  before  the  onset  of  the  final  hajmatemesis,  and  in  another 
case,  a  girl  who  had,  it  was  supposed,  only  a  slight  chlorosis,  died  of  fatal 
haemorrhage  from  the  stomach  before  any  suspicion  had  been  aroused  as 
to  the  tnie  condition. 

Blood, — In  all  forms  of  the  disease  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the 
examination  of  the  blood,  as  it  alone  offers  distinctive  features.  In  the 
normal  blood  Ehrlich  recognizes  the  following  varieties  of  colorless  ele- 
ments :  {a)  Lymphocytes — small  cells  about  the  size  of  a  red  blood- 
corpuscle,  and  probably  derived  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  which  have 
a  single  large,  round,  deeply  staining  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
rim  of  non-granular  protoplasm,  (h)  Large  mononuclear  leucocytes — 
cells  several  times  as  large  as  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  with  an  oval  or 
elliptical  nucleus  and  a  relatively  larger  amount  of  ungranulated  proto- 
plasm, {c)  Transitional  forms — cells  which  resemble  the  last  variety, 
but  have  indentations  and  irregularities  in  the  nucleus,  {d)  Polynuclear 
leucocvtes — these  are  about  the  same  size  or  a  little  smaller  than  the  last 
yariety.  The  nucleus  is  a  long,  deeply  staining  body  which  is  bent  and 
twisted  on  itself  into  irregular  shapes.  The  protoplasm  of  these  cells  is 
filled  with  granules,  which  are  stained,  not  by  acid  or  basic  coloring  mat- 
ters alone,  but  only  by  a  combined  fluid.  The  granules  are  therefore 
termed  neutrophilic,  and  the  name  "  neutrophiles  "  is  given  to  these  cells. 
(e)  Cells  about  the  same  size  as  the  last,  but  containing  large,  highly 
refractile,  fat-like  granules,  which  have  an  affinity  for  acid  coloring  mat- 
ters. On  account  of  their  affinity  for  eosin,  Ehrlich  terms  them  eosino- 
pJiiles.  In  normal  blood  these  cells  occur  in  a  definite  proportion  to  each 
other ;  the  lymphocytes  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent,  the  polynuclear  sixty- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent,  the  mononuclear  and  transitional  forms  about  six 
per  cent,  and  the  eosinophiles  two  to  four  per  cent. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  more  common  form,  the  lieno- 
myelogenic,  is  the  increase  in  the  colorless  corpuscles.  The  average  num- 
ber of  white  per  cubic  millimetre  is  estimated  at  about  6,000 ;  thus  the  pro- 
portion of  white  to  red  is  1  to  500 — 1,000.  In  leukaemia  the  proportion 
may  be  1  to  10,  or  1  to  5,  or  the  ratio  may  reach  1  to  1.  There  are  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  the  number  of  leucocj'tes  has  exceeded  that  of 
the  red  corpuscles. 

The  character  of  the  cells  in  splenic  myelogenous  leukaemia  is  as 
follows :  The  lymphocytes  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased ;  relatively  they 
are  greatly  diminished.  The  eosinophiles  are  present  in  normal  or  in- 
creased relative  proportion,  so  that  there  is  a  great  total  increase,  and 
their  presence  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  stained  blood-slide.  The  poly- 
nuclear neutrophiles  may  be  in  normal  proportion ;  more  frequently  they 
are  relatively  diminished,  and  in  the  latter  stages  they  may  form  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  colorless  elements.    The  moat  characteristic  feature 
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of  the  blood  in  thi^  form  of  lenksnua  is  the  preaeiiGe  of  cells  vhich  do 
not  occur  in  noimal  blood.  They  appear  to  be  deriTed  from  the  marrov, 
and  are  called  bv  Ehrlich  myelocytes.  They  are  as  large  or  even  larger 
than  the  large  mononaclear  leacoeytes,  and  are  amOar  to  tbem  in  ap- 
t)earance,  but  differ  from  them  in  the  fact  that  the  protoplaan  is  filled 
with  the  fine  neutrophilic  granules.  Mailer  Las  recently  found  manj 
large  mononuclear  elements  with  karyokinetic  figures  in  leokjemie  blood 
and  in  the  marrow. 

Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles  are  present^  usually  in  considerable 
numbers.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  only  a  moderate  reduction  in  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  rarely  under  two  million  per  cubic  millimetre. 
The  hai^moglobin  is  usually  reduced  in  a  somewhat  greater  proportion. 
The  accompanying  blood  chart  is  from  a  case  of  leuksmia  with  an  enor- 
mously enlarged  spleen. 

The  histologic^  characters  of  the  blood  in  acute  lymphatic  leuksemia 
differ  materially.  The  increase  in  the  colorless  elements  is  never  so  great 
as  in  the  preceding  form ;  a  proportion  of  one  to  ten  would  be  extreme. 
This  increase  takes  place  solely  in  the  lymphocytes,  all  other  forms  of  leu- 
cocytes being  present  in  greatly  diminished  relative  proportion.  In  Uthe- 
mann^s  case  ninety-three  per  cent  of  all  the  leucocytes  were  lymphocytes. 
Eosinophiles  and  nucleated  red  corpuscles  are  rare.  Myelocytes  are  not 
present  As  occasionally  combined  forms  of  leukaemia  may  occur,  so  un- 
doubtedly variations  from  these  two  types  of  blood  may  be  met  with,  and 
in  a  case  of  acute  leukaemia  observed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  in 
which  glands,  marrow,  and  spleen  were  affected,  there  was  present,  besides 
a  large  proportion  of  lymphocytes  and  myelocytes,  a  considerable  number 
of  large  mononuclear  leucocytes.  Among  other  points  about  leukaemic 
blood  may  be  mentioned  the  feebleness  of  the  amoeboid  movement,  as  noted 
by  Cafafy,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  number  of  mono- 
nuclear elements  present,  the  poh-nuclear  alone  possessing  this  power. 
The  blfx>d-plate3  exist  in  variable  numbers;  they  may  be  remarkably 
a>)undant.  The  fibrin  network  between  the  corpuscles  is  usually  thick  and 
dense.  In  blood-.ilides  which  are  kept  for  a  short  time,  Charcot's  octohe- 
dral  fTv.stals  separate,  and  in  the  blood  of  leukaemia  the  haemoglobin  shows 
a  remarkable  tendenov  to  crystallize. 

T/te  pulse  is  usually  rapid,  soft,  compressible,  but  often  full  in  volume. 
There  are  rarely  any  cardiac  symptoms.  The  apex  beat  may  be  lifted  an 
interspace  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  Toward  the  close,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  feeble  circulation,  a?dema  may  occur  in  the  feet  or  there  may  be  gen- 
eral anasarca.  Haemorrhage  is  a  common  symptom  and  may  be  either 
late  or  early.  Epistaxis  is  the  most  frequent  form.  Haemoptysis  and 
hiematuria  are  rare.  Bleeding  from  the  gums  may  be  present.  Haemate- 
mesis  proved  fatal  in  two  of  my  cases,  and  in  a  third  a  large  cerebral 
ha?morrhage  rapidly  killed.  The  leukaemic  retinitis  is  a  part  of  the  haem« 
orrhagic  manifestations. 
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There  are  very  few  palmoDary  symptoms.     The  shortness  of  breath  is 
dne,  OS  A  rule,  to  the  annmia.     Toward  the  end  there  ma;  be  oedema  of 
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the  lungs  or  pneumonia  may  carry  off  the  patient.  The  gastro-intestinal 
Bvmptoms  are  rarely  absent.  Nausea  and  vomiting  are  early  features  in 
some  cases.  Diarrhcea  may  be  very  troublesome,  even  fatal.  Intestinal 
hffimorrhage  is  not  common.  There  may  be  a  dysenteric  process  in  the 
colon.  Jaundice  rarely  occurs,  though  in  one  case  of  my  series  there  were 
recurrent  attacks.     Ascites  may  be  a  prominent  symptom,  probably  due 
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to  the  preFencc  of  the  splenic^  tumor.    A  leukremic  peritonitis  also  mBy  be 
present,  due  to  uew  growths  in  the  membranes. 

The  nervous  system  is  uot  often  involved.     Headache,  dizainess,  and 
fainting  spells  are  duo  to  antemia.     The  patients  are  usually  tranquil  a 
resigned.     Sudden  coma  may  follow  cerebral  btemorrhage. 

The  special  senses  are  often  affected.    There  is  a  peculiar  retinitis,  dij 
chiefly  to  the  extravasation  of  blood,  but  there  may  bo  aggregations  o 
leucocytes,  forming  small  leukgemic  growths.    Opiic  neuritis  is  rare.    Deaf^  1 
ness  has  frequently  been  observed ;  it  may  appear  early  and  poeetbly  is  doff  J 
to  inemorrhage. 

The  urine  presents  no  constamt  changes.  The  uric  acid  excrclerl  I 
always  in  excess,  and  possibly,  as  Salkowski  guggests,  stands  tn  dlrvct  i 
lation  to  the  splenic  tnmor. 

Priapism  is  a  cnrious  sjTiiptom  which  has  been  present  in  a  large  rnu 
her  of  cases.  It  may,  us  iu  one  of  Edes'  cases,  be  the  first  symptom,  Peabt 
reports  a  case  in  which  it  persisted  for  six  weeks.     The  cause  is  not  knoi 

Slight  fever  is  present  in  a  majority  of  cases.  Periods  of  p\Texia  may  J 
alternate  with  prolonged  intervals  of  freedom-  The  teinpenitxire  may  I 
range  from  102°  to  103°, 

T/ie  Spleen. — Gradual  increase  in  volume  of  this  organ  is  the  moat  J 
prominuut  sjTiiptom  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.     Pain  and  tenderneas  ai 
common,  though  the  progressive  enlargement  may  be  painless.     A  creak*J 
ing  fremitus  may  be  felt  on  palpation.     The  enlarged   organ  extenij 
downward  to  the  right,  and  may  be  felt  just  at  the  costal  edg(^>,  or  whdj 
large  it  may  extend  as  far  over  as  the  naveL     In  many  cases  it  occupia 
fully  one  half  of  the  abdomen,  reaching  to  the  pubes  below  and  estendim 
beyond  the  middle  lino.    As  a  rule,  the  edge,  in  some  the  notch  or  notcha 
can  be  felt  distinctly.     Its  size  varies  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
be  jjerceptibly  larger  after  meals.     A  hemorrhage  or  free  diarrhoui  miQ 
reduce  the  size.     The  pressure  of  the  enlarged  organ  may  cause  distni 
after  eating;  in  one  case  it  caused  fatal  obstruction  of  the  Iwwels. 
murmur  may  sometimes  be  heard  over  tlie  spleen,  and  Gerhardt  has  d 
scribed  a  pulsation  in  it. 

The  Lymph  Glands. — Lymphatic  leuktemia  is  rare.  As  mentioned,  !■ 
but  1  of  my  series  of  17  cases  were  the  glands  enlarged;  indeed,  m 
stance  of  pure  lymphatic  leukiemia  has  come  under  my  observation. 
superficial  groups  are  usually  most  involved,  and  even  when  affected  it  q 
rare  to  see  such  large  bundles  as  in  Hodgkin's  disease.  External  lympl 
tomors  are  rare. 

The  pure  myologenoua  cases  without  a^ociatcd  enlargement  of  t 
spleen  are  rare.     The  most  extreme  livperplasia  of  the  lione  marrow  maj^ 
exist  without  any  tenderness.     Occasionally  the  sternum,  ribs,  and  flat 
bones  show  great  irregularity  and  deformity,  owing  to  definite  tumor-like 
espiinsions, 

Diagnosis. — The  rccognitiou  of  leukemia  can  be  determined  onj 
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by  microscopical  examination  of  the  blood.  The  clinical  features  may  be 
identical  with  those  of  ordinary  splenic  anaemia,  or  with  Hodgkin's  disease 
An  interesting  question  arises  whether  real  increase  in  the  leucocytes  is 
the  only  criterion  of  the  existence  of  the  disease.  Thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  whose  chart  is  given,  on  page  701,  the  patient  came  under  obser- 
vation in  September,  1890,  with  2,000,000  red  blood-corpuscles  per  cubic 
millimetre,  thirty  per  cent  of  haemoglobin,  and  600,000  white  blood-cor- 
puscles per  cubic  millimetre — a  proportion  of  one  to  four.  As  shown  by 
the  chart,  throughout  September,  October,  November,  and  December,  this 
ratio  was  maintained.  Early  in  January,  under  treatment  with  arsenic, 
the  white  corpuscles  began  to  decrease  and  gradually,  as  shown  in  the 
chart,  the  normal  ratio  was  reached.  At  this  time  could  it  be  said  that 
the  case  was  one  of  leukaemia  without  increase  in  the  number  of  leu- 
cocytes? The  blood  examination  by  Ehrlich's  method,  A  made  by 
Thayer,  showed  that  the  characteristic  myelocytes,  elements  which  are  not 
present  in  normal  blood,  were  still  present  in  numbers  sufficient,  at  any 
rate,  to  suggest,  if  the  patient  had  come  under  observation  for  the  first 
time,  that  leukaemia  might  occur.  By  Ehrlich's  method  of  blood  exam- 
ination a  condition  of  leucocytosis  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  leukaemia,  for  in  all  ordinary  leucocytoses  the  increase  takes  place  solely 
in  the  polynuclear  neutrophilic  leucocytes,  forming  quite  a  different  pict- 
ure from  the  characteristic  conditions  described  above. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  occasionally  occurs.  A  great  majority  of  the 
cases  prove  fatal  within  two  or  three  years.  Unfavorable  signs  are  a 
tendency  to  haemorrhage,  persistent  diarrhoea,  early  dropsy,  and  high  fever. 
Eemarkable  variations  are  displayed  in  the  course,  and  a  transient  im- 
provement may  take  place  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  pure  lym- 
phatic form  seems  to  be  of  particular  malignancy,  some  cases  proving 
fatal  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Treatment. — Fresh  air,  good  diet,  and  abstention  from  mental  worry 
and  care,  are  the  important  general  indications.  The  indicatio  morhi  can- 
not be  met.  There  are  certain  remedies  which  have  an  influence  upon 
tlie  disease.  Of  these,  arsenic,  given  in  large  doses,  is  the  best  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  improvement  under  its  use.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
curious  1  emissions  in  the  disease  which  render  therapeutical  deductions 
very  fallacious.  I  have  seen  such  marked  improvement  without  special 
treatment  that  the  patient,  from  a  bed-ridden,  wretched  condition,  recov- 
ered strength  enough  to  enable  him  to  attend  to  light  duties. 

Quinine  may  be  given  in  cases  with  a  malarial  history.  Iron  may  be 
of  value  in  some  cases,  as  may  also  inhalations  of  oxygen. 

Excision  of  the  leukaemic  spleen  has  been  performed  twenty-four  times, 
with  one  recovery — the  case  of  Franzolini.  Fussell  gives  the  statistics 
of  105  cases  of  splenectomy  ynth  48  deaths.  Of  the  cases  of  simple 
hypertrophy,  28  in  number,  9  recovered.  Of  16  cases  of  floating  spleen, 
15  recovered. 
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Of  the  abdominal  groups,  the  retroperitoneal  is  most  frequently  in- 
Yolyed  and  may  form  a  continuous  chain  from  the  diaphragm  to  the 
inguinal  canals,  and  extend  into  the  pelvis.  The  glands  may  compress  the 
ureters,  involve  the  sacral  or  lumbar  nerves,  or  compress  the  iliac  veins. 
Occasionally  they  adhere  to  the  uterus  and  broad  ligament  so  as  to  simu- 
late fibroids.  I  saw,  some  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  gynae- 
cologists of  Germany  perform  laparotomy  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which 
the  diagnosis  of  myomatous  tumors  of  the  uterus  had  been  made.  Occa- 
sionally the  mesenteric  or  hepatic  lymph  glands  may  form  large  abdominal 
tumors. 

Histologically  the  chief  change  is  an  increase  in  the  cells,  with  or 
without  thickening  of  the  reticulum.  In  the  early  stage  there  is  simple 
hyperplasia  and  the  relations  of  the  lymph  paths  are  maintained,  but  when 
the  glands  are  greatly  enlarged  the  normal  arrangement  is  disturbed.  The 
reticulum  varies  extremely ;  in  the  softer  growths  it  is  expanded  and  can 
scarcely  be  found ;  in  the  harder  structures  the  network  of  fibres  is  very 
distinct,  and  there  is  probably  an  increased  development  of  the  adenoid 
tissue. 

Spleen. — In  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  collected  by  Gowers  this 
organ  was  hypertrophied,  and  in  fifty-six  of  these  cases  it  presented  lym- 
phoid growths.  The  enlargement  is  rarely  great,  and  does  not  approximate 
to  the  large  leukaemic  spleen.  The  lymphoid  tumors  form  grayish-white 
bodies  ranging  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  may  resemble  lymph 
glands  in  appearance  and  consistence.  Histologically,  they  consist  of 
lymph  corpuscles  in  a  fibrous  reticulum. 

The  marrow  of  the  long  bones  may  be  converted  into  a  rich  lymphoid 
tissue ;  in  a  few  instances  the  pyoid  form,  such  as  is  more  common  in  leu- 
kaemia, has  been  found.  The  tonsils  may  be  involved  and  the  follicles  at 
the  root  of  the  tongue.  Occasionally  secondary  growths  are  seen  in  the 
intestines. 

The  liver  is  often  enlarged  and  may  present  scattered  lymphoid  tumors. 
The  kidneys  are  occasionally  involved  and  are  the  seat  of  growths  similar 
to  those  of  the  spleen  and  liver.  The  lungs  are  occasionally  directly  at- 
tacked from  the  bronchial  glands  at  the  root,  and  secondary  nodules  may  be 
found  throughout  their  substance.  Pleural  effusions  are  not  uncommon. 
Involvement  of  the  nervous  system  is  rare,  but  paraplegia  may  be  induced 
by  invasion  of  the  spinal  canal.  The  skin  may  be  the  seat  of  adenoid 
growths,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Greenfield. 

Symptoms. — Enlargement  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  axilla,  or 
groins  is  usually  the  first  symptom  noticed.  In  a  few  cases  the  anaemia 
and  constitutional  s}Tnptoms  attract  attention  before  the  glandular  in- 
volvement is  evident.  When  the  trouble  begins  in  the  deeper  groups, 
pressure  effects  may  be  first  noticed  ;  thus,  paroxysmal  dyspnoea  with  pain 
in  the  chest  may  result  from  enlargement  of  the  bronchial  glands  before 
any  physical  signs  can  be  detected.     (Edema  of  the  feet  and  shooting 
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pains  in  the  nerves  were  the  first  symptoms  in  one  case  which  I  dis- 
sected for  Ross,  and  in  another  case  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital 
there  was  paraplegia  from  pressure  on  the  cord.  Such  instances,  howerer, 
are  exceptional,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  sweDing  of  the  superficial 
glands  is  the  earliest  symptom.  Epistaxis  has  occasionally  been  noted,  but 
not  so  frequently  as  in  leukaemia.  With  progressive  enlargement  of  the 
glands  the  patient  becomes  anaemic. 

Usually,  the  cer\ical  group  is  first  affected,  and  it  may  be  impossible 
to  decide  whether  the  enlargement  is  syphilitic,  tuberculous,  or  lymphad- 
enomatous.  One  side  is  first  affected  as  a  rule,  and  it  may  be  months,  or 
even,  as  in  one  of  my  casesf  three  years  before  the  affection  extends  to 
other  groups  Ultimately  huge  tumors  may  develop,  which  obliterate  the 
neck  and  extend  upon  the  shoulders  and  over  the  clavicles  and  sternum. 
The  trachea  is  surrounded,  great  dyspnoea  is  produced,  and  not  infre- 
quently tracheotomy  is  necessary.  In  the  later  stages,  the  skin  becomes 
involved  and  ulcerates.  The  axillary  group  may  form  large  tumors,  which 
compress  the  brachial  or  axillary  veins  and  cause  sweUing  of  the  arms. 
-The  inguinal  glands  are  not  so  often  involved,  but  may  form  large  or 
even  pendulous  tumors  ' 

In  the  thoracic  glands,  as  mentioned,  the  various  groups  may  be  in* 
volved  and  produce  pressure  upon  the  veins  or  upon  the  trachea.  In  a 
case  at  present  under  observation  the  superior  cava  is  completely  obliter- 
ated and  a  very  extensive  collateral  circulation  has  been  established  by 
means  of  the  mammary  and  epigastric  veins.  The  skin  over  the  sternum 
is  a  mass  of  fluctuating  veins,  some  of  which  contain  phleboliths.  In  the 
abdomen  the  mesenteric  glands  may  be  enlarged,  or  more  commonly  the 
retroperitoneal  group.  When  the  patient  is  thin  there  may  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  these,  but  in  stout  persons  the  diagnosis  may  be  impos- 
sible. In  connection  with  the  affections  of  the  abdominal  glands  there 
may  be  bronzing  of  the  skin,  which  was  well  marked  in  Case  IV  of  my 
series.  A  remarkable  feature  is  the  Variations  in  the  rate  of  growth  and 
in  the  size  of  the  glands.  They  may  reduce  rapidly  and  almost  disappear 
from  a  region,  and  before  death  the  tumors  may  diminish  very  much.. 
The  spleen  may  be  enlarged  and  readily  palpable.  The  thyroid  also  may 
be  involved,  and  in  a  few  instances  the  thymus  has  been  affected.  Though 
present  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  there  may  be  enormous  enlargement  of 
the  lymph  glands  witliout  marked  anspmia.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  blood- 
corpuscles  did  not  sink  below  4,000,000  per  cubic  millimetre,  and  in  only 
one  instance  have  I  counted  the  blood  below  2,000,000.  The  red  blood- 
corpuscles  rarely  show  extreme  poikilocytosis.  The  white  corpuscles  may 
be  moderately  increased  and  the  lymphocytes  most  abundant.  Occasion- 
ally the  leucocytes  are  greatly  increased  and  the  characters  of  the  blood 
become  those  of  a  lymphatic  leukaemia.  Nucleated  red  blood-corpuscles 
may  be  present,  but  not  in  such  numbers  as  in  leukaemia. 

Of  cardiac  symptoms,  palpitation  is  common.     Haemic  murmurs  are 
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often  heard  oyer  the  heart.  Shortness  of  breath  may  be  due  to  the  anaemia, 
to  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  or,  in  some  instances,  to  pleuritic  effusion 
associated  with  mediastinal  growths.  Fever  is  observed  in  nearly  all  cases ; 
even  in  the  early  stages  there  is  slight  elevation.  It  may  be  of  an  irregu- 
lar hectic  type,  or  continuous,  with  evening  exacerbation.  Very  remarka- 
ble are  the  cases  with  ague-like  paroxysms,  which  may  persist  for  weeks 
or  months.  They  were  present  in  Case  I  of  my  series.  Pel,  of  Amster- 
dam, has  given  a  thorough  description  of  these  attacks,  and  Ebstein  has 
described  a  case  under  the  remarkable  title  of  "  Chronic  Recurrent  Fever,  a 
New  Infectious  Disease."  In  his  case  during  nine  months  the  attacks  were 
present  for  periods  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  days  and  alternated  with 
apjrrexia  for  ten  or  eleven  days. 

The  digestive  symptoms  are  usually  not  marked.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  albumen  in  the  urine.  Headache,  giddiness,  and  noises  in  the  ear 
may  be  associated  with  the  ansemia.  Delirium  and  coma  may  be  present. 
Deafness  may  be  produced  by  growth  of  the  adenoid  tissue  in  the  phar- 
ynx close  to  the  Eustachian  tubes.  Inequality  of  the  pupils  may  be  pres- 
ent, owing  to  pressure  of  the  glands  on  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The  skin 
may  show  definite  secondary  lymphatic  tumors,  bronzing  may  occur,  and 
occasionally  a  most  intense  and  troublesome  prurigo. 

Diagnosis. — A  tuberculous  adenitis  may  at  first  be  very  difficult 
to  differentiate.  The  chief  points  of  distinction  are  as  follows :  Tuber- 
culous adenitis  is  more  common  in  the  young  and  involves  the  submaxil- 
lary group  of  glands  more  frequently  than  those  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior cervical  triangles,  which  are  usually  affected  first  in  Hodgkin's 
disease.  The  enlargement  may  last  for  years  in  a  group  without  extend- 
ing. The  bunches  are  often,  when  small,  welded  together  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  tend  to  suppurate — a  feature  rarely  seen  in  true  lymphade- 
noma,  except  when  it  has  attained  very  large  size.  Strict  limitation  to 
one  side  of  the  neck  or  to  the  axilla  is  suggestive  of  tuberculous  disease 
rather  than  lymphadenoma. 

There  is  an  acute  tuberculous  adenitis,  which  may  involve  the  lymph 
glands  of  the  neck,  producing  enormous  enlargement.  A  man,  aged  twenty- 
four,  was  admitted  to  the  General  Hospital,  Montreal,  with  great  swelling  of 
the  cervical  glands  on  both  sides,  tonsillitis,  and  sloughing  phar}Tigiti8, 
with  irregular  fever  and  diarrhoea.  The  case  was  at  first  regarded  as  one 
of  Hodgkin's  disease.  The  occurrence  of  rigors  and  intermittent  pvrexia 
is  in  favor  of  lymphadenoma.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  may  for  a 
time  be  impossible  to  make  a  diagnosis.  When  the  glands  are  only  mod- 
erately enlarged  on  one  side  of  the  neck  or  axilla,  they  should  be  removed, 
lind  the  diagnosis  can  then  be  thoroughly  established. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  is  very  rare.  The  course  of  the  disease  is  ex- 
tremely variable.  Early  and  rapid  growth  in  the  mediastinal  groups  may 
produce  pressure  effects  and  cause  death  before  the  development  is  ex- 
treme. In  some  cases  the  enlargements  spread  rapidly  and  group  after 
45 
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group  becomes  involved  in  a  few  months.  These  acute  cases  may  run  a 
course  in  three  or  four  months.  Chronic  cases  may  last  for  three  or  four 
years.  Periods  of  quiescence  are  not  uncommon.  The  tumors  may  not 
only  cease  to  grow,  but  gradually  diminish  and  even  disappear,  without 
special  treatment.  Usually  a  cachexia  develops,  the  ansemia  progresses, 
and  there  are  dropsical  symptoms.  The  mode  of  death  is  usually  by 
asthenia ;  less  commonly  by  pressure  from  a  tumor ;  and  occasionally  by 
coma. 

Treatment. — When  small  and  localized  the  glands  should  be  removed. 
Local  applications  are  of  doubtful  benefit  I  have  never  seen  special  im- 
provement follow  the  persistent  use  of  iodine  or  the  various  ointments. 

Arsenic  has  a  positive  value  in  the  disease.  It  should  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses,  and  stopped  when  unpleasant  effects  are  manifested.  The 
results  have  in  many  instances  been  striking.  Due  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  fluctuations  in  the  size  of  the  growths  which  occur  sponta- 
neously. I  have  seen  no  ill  effects  from  the  administration  of  Fowler's 
solution  for  months  at  a  time,  and  many  patients  have  taken  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minims  three  times  a  day  for  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  for 
months.  Recoveries  have  been  reported  under  this  treatment.  Person- 
ally, no  instance  of  recovery  has  come  under  my  notice  in  the  cases  of 
which  I  have  notes.  Phosphorus  is  recommended  by  Gowers  and  Broad- 
bent,  and  should  be  used  if  the  arsenic  is  not  well  borne.  Quinine,  iron, 
and  cod-liver  oil  are  useful  as  tonics.  Every  possible  means  must  be 
taken  to  support  the  patient's  strength. 


IV.  ADDISON'S  DISEASE. 

Definition. — A  constitutional  affection  characterized  by  asthenia, 
depressed  circulation,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  pigmentation  of  the 
skin.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  associated  with  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  adrenals,  in  other  instances  with  wasting  of  these  organs  or  with 
changes  in  the  abdominal  sympathetic  system. 

The  recognition  of  the  disease  is  due  to  Addison,  of  (ruy's  Hospital, 
whose  monograph  on  The  (Constitutional  and  Local  Effects  of  Disease  of 
tlie  Suprarenal  Capsules  was  published  in  1855. 

Etiology. — ^lales  are  more  frequently  attacked  than  females.  In 
(ireenhow's  analysis  of  183  cases  119  were  males  and  64  females.  A  ma- 
jority  of  the  cases  occur  between  the  twentieth  and  the  fortieth  year.  A 
congenital  case  has  boon  described  in  which  the  skin  had  a  yellow-gray 
tint.  The  cliild  lived  for  eight  weeks,  and  post  mortem  the  adrenals  were 
found  to  be  large  and  cystic.  Injury,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  abdomen 
or  back,  and  caries  of  the  spine  have  in  many  cases  preceded  the  attack. 
The  disease  is  rare  in  America.  Eight  cases  have  come  under  my  per- 
sonal obsorvatii>n,  either  clinically  or  anatomically. 
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Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — There  is  rarely  emaciation 
or  anaemia.  In  a  great  majority  of  the  cases,  the  adrenals  are  affected. 
There  may  be  (a)  atrophy  of  one  or  both  glanJs,  due  to  an  interstitial 
cirrhosis,  of  which  cases  have  been  described  by  Hadden  and  Goodhart 
(b)  Tuberculosis,  which  is  the  common  condition.  The  capsules  are  thick- 
ened and  present  firm  caseous  masses,  surrounded  by  connective  tissue. 
There  is  usually  much  fibrous  thickening  and  matting  of  the  adjacent 
structures,  and  the  affection  has  definitely  been  shown  to  be  tuberculous. 
Tuberculous  lesions  are  common  in  other  parts,  particularly  in  the  lungs, 
though  in  a  number  of  the  cases  tuberculosis  has  been  limited  to  the 
adrenals,  (c)  There  may  be  malignant  disease  of  the  adrenals,  which  has 
been  present  in  a  few  instances  of  genuine  Addison's  disease.  Among 
other  anatomical  features  the  condition  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic  has 
been  specially  studied.  The  nerve-cells  of  the  semilunar  ganglia  have 
been  described  as  degenerated  and  deeply  pigmented,  and  the  nerves  scle- 
rotic. The  ganglia  are  not  uncommonly  entangled  in  the  cicatricial  tissue 
about  the  adrenals.  The  spleen  has  occasionally  been  found  enlarged ;  the 
thymus  may  persist  and  be  larger  than  normal. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  satisfactorily  all  the  symptoms  of  this  remark- 
able disease.  The  theories  which  have  been  advanced  are  briefly  as  follows : 
(a)  That  the  disease  depended  upon  the  loss  of  function  of  the  adrenals. 
This  was  the  view  of  Addison.  It  is  held  that  the  blood  is  gradually 
poisoned  by  the  retention  of  some  material,  the  destruction  or  alteration 
of  which  is  a  function  of  the  suprarenals ;  (b)  that  it  is  an  affection  of 
the  abdominal  sympathetic  system,  induced  most  commonly  by  disease  of 
the  adrenals,  but  also  by  other  chronic  affections  which  involve  the  solar 
plexus  and  its  ganglia.  According  to  this  view,  it  is  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  the  pigmentation  has  its  origin  in  changes  induced 
through  the  trophic  nerves.  The  pronounced  debility  is  the  outcome  of 
disturbed  tissue  metabolism,  and  the  circulatory,  respiratory,  and  digestive 
symptoms  are  due  to  implication  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  changes 
found  in  the  abdominal  sympathetic  are  held  to  support  this  view,  and  its 
advocates  urge  the  occurrence  of  pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  tuberculosis 
of  the  peritonaeum,  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  or  aneurism  of  the  abdominal 
aorta.  Opposed  to  it  are  the  facts  that  the  lesions  described  in  the  sym- 
pathetic system  are  indefinite,  and  identical  changes  occur  without  the 
symptoms  of  Addison's  disease. 

Sjrmptoms. — In  the  words  of  Addison  the  characteristic  symptoms 
are  "anaemia,  general  languor  or  debility,  remarkable  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  a  peculiar  cliangc  of  color 
in  the  skin." 

The  pigmentation  is  the  symptom  which,  as  a  rule,  first  attracts  at- 
tention. The  grades  of  coloration  range  from  a  light  yellow  to  a  deep 
brown,  or  even  black.  In  typical  cases  it  is  diffuse,  but  always  deeper  on 
the  exposed  paiis  and  in  the  regions  where  the  normal  pigmentation  is 
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fainting  fits,  of  nausea,  and  gastric  irritability  is  an  important  indica- 
tion. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  is  usually  fatal.  The  cases  in  which  the 
bronzing  is  slight  or  does  not  occur  run  a  more  rapid  course.  There  are 
occasionally  acute  cases  which,  with  great  weakness,  vomiting,  and  diar- 
rhoea, prove  fatal  in  a  few  weeks.  In  a  few  cases  the  disease  is  much 
prolonged,  even  to  six  or  ten  years.  In  rare  instances  recovery  has  taken 
place,  and  periods  of  improvement,  lasting  many  months,  may  occur. 

Treatment. — The  causal  indications  cannot  be  met.  When  there 
is  profound  asthenia  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  as  fatal 
syncope  may  at  any  time  occur.  In  three  of  my  cases  death  was  sudden. 
When  anaemia  is  present  iron  may  be  given  in  full  doses.  Arsenic  and 
strychnia  are  useful  tonics.  For  the  diarrhoea  large  doses  of  bismuth 
should  be  given ;  for  the  irritability  of  the  stomach,  creosote,  hydrocyanic 
acid,  ice,  and  champagne.  The  diet  should  be  light  and  nutritious. 
Many  patients  thrive  b€«t  on  a  strictly  milk  diet. 


V.  DISEASES  OF  THE  THYROID  GLAND. 

Goitre. 

Definition. — Hypertrophy  of  the  thyroid  gland,  occurring  sporadi- 
cally or  endemically. 

In  this  country  sporadic  cases  are  common.  Endemically  it  is  found 
particularly  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Switzerland  and  in  parts  of 
Italy.  Xo  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  of  the  existence  of  the 
disease  in  this  form. 

Anatomically  the  following  varieties  may  be  distinguished :  (a)  Paren- 
cliymatous,  in  which  the  enlargement  is  general  and  the  follicles,  usually 
newly  formed,  contain  a  gelatinous  colloid  material,  (b)  Vascular,  in 
which  the  enlargement  is  chiefly  due  to  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
without  the  new  formation  of  glandular  tissue,  (c)  Cystic  goitre,  in  which 
the  enlarged  gland  is  occupied  by  large  cysts,  the  walls  of  which  often 
undergo  calcification. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  enlargement  may  be  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  gland,  or  affect  only  one  lobe,  or  the  isthmus  alone.  When  small, 
a  goitre  causes  no  inconvenience.  In  its  growth  it  may  compress  the 
trachea,  causing  dyspnoea,  or  may  pass  beneath  the  sternum  and  comj)res8 
the  veins.  These,  however,  are  exceptional  circumstances,  and  in  a  large 
proportion  of  all  cases  no  serious  symptoms  are  noted.  The  affection 
usually  comes  under  the  care  of  the  surgeon.  Sudden  death  occasionally 
occurs  in  large  bronchoceles.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  cause  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  associated  with  pressure 
on  the  vagi.    I  have  reported  an  instance  in  which  it  resulted  from  haemor' 
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rhage  into  the  gland  and  into  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  blood  passed  into 
the  cellular  tissues  of  the  neck  and  into  the  sternum,  covering  the  aorta 
and  pericardium. 

Tumors  of  the  Thyroid. 

These  are  very  varied,  {a)  Adenomata,  either  simple  or  malignant 
The  latter  may  form  extensive  metastases.  A  case  is  reported  by  Hay- 
ward  in  which  growths  resembling  thyroid  tissue  occurred  in  the  lungs  and 
various  bones  of  the  body,  (b)  Cancer,  of  which  several  forms  have  been 
described,  {c)  Sarcoma.'  All  of  these  have  a  surgical  rather  than  a 
medical  interest. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aberrant  or  accessory  thyroid  gland  may 
form  large  tumors  in  the  mediastinum  or  in  the  pleura,  I  have  reported 
two  cases  of  this  kind,*  and  an  instance  is  on  record  in  which  an  enor- 
mous cystic  accessory  thyroid  occupied  the  entire  right  pleura. 

Exophthalmic  Goitre  {Graves*s  Disease;  Basedoid*s  Disease). 

Deflnition. — A  disease  of  unknown  origin,  characterized  by  exoph- 
thalmos, enlargement  of  the  thyroid,  and  functional  disturbance  of  the 
vascular  system. 

Sitiolog^. — The  disease  is  rare  in  men.  The  age  of  onset  is  usuaU? 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  thirtieth  year.  It  is  sometimes  seen  in  several 
members  of  the  same  family.  Worry,  fright,  and  depressing  emotions 
precede  the  development  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — No  constant  changes  hare 
been  found  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  sympathetic  system,  as  the  rapid  action  of  tlie  heart 
and  dihitation  of  the  vessels  has  been  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  sympa- 
thetic fibres,  particularly  the  vaso-dilators.  This  view  has  found  many 
supporters,  but  neither  in  the  ganglia  nor  in  the  nerves  are  there  any 
changes  which  can  be  regarded  as  constant  and  peculiar  (Hale  Wliite). 
On  tlie  other  hand,  many  features  of  the  disease  are  explicable  on  the 
view  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  Hale  White 
has  reported  a  case  dying  of  an  acute  intercurrent  disease  in  which  there 
were  haemorrhages  in  tlie  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  The  vascular  and 
nervous  features  might  be  due  to  a  lesion  of  this  part;  but  it  is  difficult 
on  any  theory  to  ex])luin  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  to  bring 
into  line  tlie  mental  and  vascular  phenomena,  the  exophthalmos  and  the 
goitre. 

Symptoms. — Acute  and  chronic  forms  may  be  recognized.  In  the 
acute  form  the  disease  may  develop  with  great  rapidity.  In  a  patient  of 
J.  II.  Lloyd's,  of  Philadelphia,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-nine,  who  had  been 
considered  perfectly  healthy,  but  whose  friends  had   noticed   that  for 

*  Medical  Xews,  1890. 
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some  time  her  eyes  looked  rather  prominent,  was  suddenly  seized  with 
intense  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  rapid  action  of  the  heart,  and  great  throb- 
bing of  the  arteries.  The  eyes  were  prominent  and  staring  and  the 
th}Toid  gland  was  found  much  enlarged  and  soft.  The  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  continued,  the  pulse  became  more  rapid,  the  vomiting  was  in- 
cessant, and  the  patient  died  on  the  third  day  of  the  illness ;  only  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  could  be  examined  and  no  changes  were 
found.  Two  rapidly  fatal  cases  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
one  of  which,  under  F.  P.  Henry's  care,  had  marked  cerebral  symptoms. 
More  frequently  the  onset  is  gradual  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  The 
three  characteristic  symptoms  vary  a  good  deal  in  their  onset.  Cardiac 
and  vascular  symptoms  are  usually  first  to  develop  and  the  patient  com- 
plains of  palpitation  with  breathlessness,  and  on  examination  the  im- 
pulse is  found  to  be  increased  in  force,  the  apex  beat  is  in  normal  posi- 
tion, the  carotids  throb,  and  the  abdominal  aorta  pulsates  visibly.  This 
is  one  of  the  conditions  in  whteh  the  capillary  pulse  and  the  pulsation  in 
the  veins  of  the  hands  are  occasionally  seen.  The  pulse-rate  at  first  may 
not  be  more  than  95  or  100,  but  when  the  disease  is  established  may  reach 
140  or  160.  Any  emotional  excitement  sets  the  heart  beating  with  great 
intensity,  and  on  exposure  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  a 
transient  hypersemia  is  seen.  Soft  murmurs  are  not  uncommon  at  the 
base  of  the  heart  In  the  long-standing  cases  the  heart  may  be  hypertro- 
phied  and  the  sounds  very  intense.  In  rare  instances  they  may  be  heard 
some  distance  from  the  patient ;  according  to  Graves,  as  far  as  four  feet. 

Exophthalmos  usually  follows  the  vascular  disturbance.  It  is  readily 
recognized  by  the  protrusion  of  the  balls,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the 
lids  do  not  completely  cover  the  sclerotics,  so  that  a  rim  of  white  is  seen 
above  and  below  the  cornea.  The  protrusion  may  become  very  great  and 
the  eye  may  even  be  dislocated  from  the  socket.  The  vision  is  normal. 
Graefe  noted  that  when  the  eyeball  is  moved  downward  the  upper  lid  does 
not  follow  it  as  in  health.  This  is  known  as  Graefe's  sign.  The  palpe- 
bral aperture  is  wider  than  in  health,  owing  to  spasm  or  retraction  of  the 
upper  lid  (SteUwag's  sign).  Changes  in  the  pupils  and  in  the  optic  nerves 
are  rare.     Pulsation  of  the  retinal  arteries  is  common. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  commonly  develops  Avith  the  exoph- 
thalmos. It  may  be  general  or  in  only  one  lobe,  and  is  rarely  as  large  a* 
in  ordinary  goitre.  The  vessels  are  usually  much  dilated,  and  the  whole 
gland  may  be  seen  to  pulsate.  A  thrill  may  be  felt  on  palpation  and  on 
auscultation  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  or  more  commonly  a  bruit  de  diahle. 
Among  other  symptoms  which  may  develop  are  anaemia,  emaciation,  and 
slight  fever.  Attacks  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  may  occur.  Tremor  is 
present  in  many  cases,  involving  the  hands,  and  is  usually  very  fine.  The 
greatest  complaint  is  of  the  unpleasant  throbbing  in  the  arteries,  often 
accompanied  with  unpleasant  flushes  of  heat  and  profuse  perspirations. 
Skin  symptoms  are  not  infrequent — pigmentation,  patches  of  Icucoderma, 
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thick,  the  tongue  is  lurge  and  Hsually  prutrudcs.  Tlie  meutal  condition 
is  tliut  of  iinbocility  or  idiocy. 

(h)  Mijxadrmn  Proper. — In  this,  women  are  very  miicli  more  frequently 
tilTcctcd  than  men — in  u  riitiu  of  one  to  six.  The  disciitio  may  affect  several 
incmbiTS  of  a  family,  and  it  muy  be  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  iin^t  the  appoaranco  of  oxophtlialmic  goitre. 
Tliougli  oecurring  most  commonly  in  women,  it  seems  to  have  no  special 
relation  to  the  cutamcnia  or  to  pregnancy,  thougli  in  one  instance  the 
Byniptoms  of  mysaKlemu  disappeared  during  pregnancy.  It  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  this  country  as  in  England.  The  symptoms  of  this  form,  as  given 
by  Urd,*  are  marked  increase  in  the  general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  in- 
elastic swelling  of  the  skin,  which  does  not  pit  on  pressnrc,  dryness  and 
roughness,  which  tend,  with  the  swelling,  to  obliterate  in  the  face  the  lines 
of  expression,  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  hair,  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  |)articulurly  in  the  supraclavicular  region.  The 
physiognomy  is  altered  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  features  are  coarse  and 
broad,  the  lips  thick,  the  noBtrils  brood  and  thick,  and  the  mouth  is  en- 
larged. Over  the  clieeks,  sometimes  the  nose,  there  is  a  reddish  patch. 
There  is  u  striking  slowness  of  thought  and  of  movement.  The  memory 
becomes  defective,  the  patients  become  irritable  and  auspicious,  and  there 
may  be  headache.  In  some  instances  there  are  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, leading  to  a  final  condition  of  dementia.  The  guit  is  heavy  and 
Blow,  The  temperature  may  be  below  normal.  The  functions  of  tlie 
hcari,  lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  are  normal.  Ileemorrluige  sometimes 
occurs.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  present,  more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death 
is  usually  due  to  some  intercurrent  disease.  The  thyroid  gland  is  dimin- 
ished in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  converted  into  a 
fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances a  great  increase  in  the  mucin  has  been  found. 

The  course  of  the  diaeaso  is  slow  but  progressiTe,  and  extends  over  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  I  have  recently  bad  under  observation  a  case  to  which 
the  term  acute  myxcedema  might  be  applied.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty, 
presented  a  gradual  enlai^ment  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  and  nose,  without  actual  aedema.  The  bocks  of  the  hands  were 
also  swollen,  but  did  not  pit  The  condition  came  on  with  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  and,  after  penisting  for  between  three  and  four  months, 
ia  now  Kimliiuily  sulisiiling. 

((■)  OpiTd/iiw  Myxu'dnma ;  CficherUt  Slrwni'prira. — Horsley,  in  a  series 
of  inl«re»;ting  oxperimontii,  kIiowwI  that  compU-te  removal  of  the  thyroid 
in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production  of  a  conditiou  similar  to  that  of 
myxuHlema  and  oft«u  aiisociatetl  with  sjmsms  or  tetanoid  contractures,  and 
followed  by  apathy  and  coma.  When  the  monkeys  were  kept  warm  myx- 
(sdema  was  averted,  and,  in&tcad  of  an  acute  myxtedema,  the  animals  devel- 
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or  atrophy  of  pigment,  and  urticaria.  In  the  very  acute  case  aboYe  re- 
ferred to,  urticaria  was  a  prominent  symptom.  Irritability  of  temper, 
change  in  disposition,  and  great  mental  depresssion  have  been  described. 
An  im})ortant  complication  is  acute  mania,  in  which  the  patient  may  die 
in  a  few  days.  Symptoms  of  general  paresis  have  been  noted  in  a  few 
cases.  A  feature  of  interest  noted  by  Charcot  is  the  great  diminution  in 
the  electrical  resistance,  which  may  bo  due  to  the  saturation  of  the 
skin  with  moisture  owing  to  the  vaso-motor  dilatation  (Hirt).  Bry- 
son  has  noted  the  fact  that  the  chest  expansion  may  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic,  lasting  several  years. 
After  persisting  for  six  months  or  a  year  the  symptoms  may  disappear. 
There  are  remarkable  instances  in  which  the  symptoms  have  come  on  with 
great  intensity,  following  fright,  and  have  disappeared  again  in  a  few  days. 
A  certain  proportion  of  the  cases  recover,  but  when  the  disease  is  well  de- 
veloped recovery  is  rare. 

Treatment. — Medicinal  measures  are  notoriously  uncertain.  The 
combination  of  digitalis  and  iron  may  be  tried,  and,  when  there  is  anaemia, 
often  does  goo<l  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  from  the  use  of  aco- 
nite or  veratrum  viride.  The  tincture  of  strophanthus  will  sometimes 
reduce  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action.  Ergot  is  warmly  recommended 
by  some  writers.  Bclladona  gives  relief  occasionally,  and  should  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  dryness  of  the  throat  is  obtained.  No  measures  are 
so  successful  as  rest  in  bed  with  an  ice-bag  or  Leiter's  tube  applied  oc- 
casionally over  the  heart,  or,  what  is  sometimes  more  agreeable,  over  the 
lower  })art  of  the  neck  and  manubrium  stcrni.  I  have  known  the  pulse 
t^)  be  reduced  in  this  way  from  140  to  90.  Electricity  has  been  much 
lauded  and  instances  of  cure  have  been  reported.  In  many  cases  tem- 
porary improvement  certainly  follows  the  use  of  the  galvanic  current,  the 
cathode  being  placed  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  the  anode  along  the 
course  of  the  sympathetic  or  over  the  heart.  Treatment  of  the  thyroid 
gland  it^self  is  rarely  sucM^essful,  and  the  operative  measures  have  not  been 
very  satisfactory.     Ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  has  been  tried. 

Myxedema. 

Deflnition. — A  constitutional  aiToction,  characterized  clinically  by  a 
mvx(i5dematous  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  and  mental  failure, 
and  anatomically  by  atrophy  of  the  thyroid  ^land.  The  disease  was  de- 
scribed l)y  Sir  William  Gull  as  a  cretinoid  change,  and  by  Ord  as  a  special 
disease,  to  which  he  ^ave  tlie  above  name. 

Clinical  Forms. — Three  groups  of  cases  may  be  recognized :  (a) 
Congeniidl  fonn^  or  sporadic  cretinism.  In  these?  cjises  there  is  congenital 
absence  of  the  thyroid,  and  the  (rhild  is  a  dwarf,  having  a  thick  neck,  short 
arms  and  legs,  and  prominent  abdomen.     The  face  is  large,  the  lips  are 
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thick,  the  tongue  is  large  and  usually  protrudes.  The  mental  condition 
is  that  of  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

(b)  Myxcedetna  Proper. — In  this,  women  are  very  much  more  frequently 
affected  than  men — in  a  ratio  of  one  to  six.  The  disease  may  affect  several 
members  of  a  family,  and  it  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mother.  In 
some  instances  there  has  been  first  the  appearance  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 
Though  occurring  most  commonly  in  women,  it  seems  to  have  no  special 
relation  to  the  catamenia  or  to  pregnancy,  though  in  one  instance  the 
symptoms  of  myxoedema  disappeared  during  pregnancy.  It  is  not  so  com- 
mon in  this  country  as  in  England.  The  symptoms  of  this  form,  as  given 
by  Ord,*  are  marked  increase  in  the  general  bulk  of  the  body,  a  firm,  in- 
elastic swelling  of  the  skin,  which  does  not  pit  on  pressure,  dryness  and 
roughness,  which  tend,  with  the  swelling,  to  obliterate  in  the  face  the  lines 
of  expression,  imperfect  nutrition  of  the  hair,  local  tumefaction  of  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  tissues,  particularly  in  the  supraclavicular  region.  The 
physiognomy  is  altered  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  features  are  coarse  and 
broad,  the  lips  thick,  the  nostrils  broad  and  thick,  and  the  mouth  is  en- 
larged. Over  the  cheeks,  sometimes  the  nose,  there  is  a  reddish  patch. 
There  is  a  striking  slowness  of  thought  and  of  movement.  The  memory 
becomes  defective,  the  patients  become  irritable  and  suspicious,  and  there 
may  be  headache.  In  some  instances  there  are  delusions  and  hallucina- 
tions, leading  to  a  final  condition  of  dementia.  The  gait  is  heavy  and 
slow.  The  temperature  may  be  below  normal.  The  functions  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  and  abdominal  organs  are  normal.  Hsemorrhage  sometimes 
occurs.  Albuminuria  is  sometimes  present,  more  rarely  glycosuria.  Death 
is  usually  due  to  some  intercurrent  disease.  The  thyroid  gland  is  dimin- 
ished in  size  and  may  become  completely  atrophied  and  converted  into  a 
fibrous  mass.  The  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances a  great  increase  in  the  mucin  has  been  found. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive,  and  extends  over  ten 
or  fifteen  years.  I  have  recently  had  under  observation  a  case  to  which 
the  term  acute  myxoedema  might  be  applied.  A  young  man,  aged  twenty, 
presented  a  gradual  enlargement  of  the  face,  particularly  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  and  nose,  without  actual  oedema.  The  backs  of  the  hands  were 
also  swollen,  but  did  not  pit.  The  condition  came  on  with  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid,  and,  after  persisting  for  between  three  and  four  months, 
is  now  gradually  subsiding. 

{c)  Operative  Myxc&dema  ;  Cachexia  Strumipriva. — Horsley,  in  a  series 
of  interesting  experiments,  showed  that  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid 
in  monkeys  was  followed  by  the  production  of  a  condition  similar  to  that  of 
myxoedema  and  often  associated  with  spasms  or  tetanoid  contractures,  and 
followed  by  apathy  and  coma.  When  the  monkeys  were  kept  warm  myx- 
oedema was  averted,  and,  instead  of  an  acute  myxoedema,  the  animals  devel- 

*  Report  on  MyxcBdema,  Clinical  Society's  Transactions,  1888. 
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oped  a  condition  which  closely  resembled  cretinism.  An  identical  condi- 
tion may  follow  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  in  man.  Kocher,  of  Bern, 
found  that  after  complete  extirpation  a  cachectic  condition  followed  in 
many  cases,  the  symptoms  of  which  are  practically  identical  with  those  of 
myxoedema.  The  disease  follows  only  a  certain  number  of  total  and  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  partial  removals  of  the  thjrroid  gland.  Of 
408  cases,  in  G9  the  operative  myxcedema  developed.  It  has  been  thought 
that  if  a  small  fragment  of  the  thyroid  remains,  or  if  there  are  accessory 
glands,  which  in  animals  are  very  common,  these  symptoms  do  not  de- 
velop. It  is  possible  that  in  men,  in  the  cases  of  complete  removal,  the 
accessory  fragments  subserve  the  function  of  the  gland.  Operative  myxoe- 
dema is  very  rare  in  this  country ;  the  only  case  of  which  I  know  is  a 
patient  of  McGraw's,  of  Detroit. 

It  is  evident  that  the  thyroid  gland  supplies  some  essential  secretion 
of  first  importance  to  normal  metabolism.  What  this  is  or  how  it  acts 
is  at  present  beyond  our  knowledge. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  easy.  Bright's  disease  is  the  only  con- 
dition for  which  it  could  be  readily  mistaken,  but  the  absence  of  pitting, 
the  curious  condition  of  the  face,  and  the  absence  of  albumen  in  the  urine 
are  features  which  would  readily  distinguish  it 

Unfortunately,  no  satisfactory  treatment  is  known.  The  patients  suf- 
fer in  cold  and  improve  greatly  in  warm  weather.  They  should,  there- 
fore, be  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  and  should,  if  possible,  move  to  a 
warm  climate  during  the  winter  months. 


SECTION  VIL 


DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 


I.  ANOMALIES  IN  FORM  AND  POSITION. 

Anomalies  in  Form. — These  rarely  come  within  the  scope  of  the  phy- 
sician. Atrophy  or  congenital  absence  of  one  kidney  is  associated  with 
great  enlargement  of  the  other  organ.  Fused  kidneys  may  have  a  horse- 
shoe shape,  or  both  organs  may  form  a  large  mass,  which  is  often  dis- 
placed, being  either  in  an  iliac  fossa  or  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen, 
or  even  in  the  pelvis.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  mistaken  for 
a  new  growth.  In  Polk's  case  the  organ  was  removed  under  the  belief 
that  it  was  a  floating  kidney.*  The  patient  lived  eleven  days,  had  com- 
plete anuria,  and  it  was  found  post  mortem  that  a  single  unsymmetrical 
kidney,  as  this  form  is  called,  had  been  removed. 

Movable  Kidney 

(Floating  Kidney;  Palpable  Kidney;  Ren  mobilis;  Nephroptosis). 

The  kidney  is  held  in  position  by  its  fatty  capsule,  by  the  peritonaeum 
which  passes  in  front  of  it,  and  by  the  blood-vessels.  The  lower  edge 
of  the  left  kidney  is  nearly  two  inches  from  the  iliac  crest,  a  little  below 
the  level  of  the  second  lumbar  spine ;  that  of  the  right  is  usually  from  one 
half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  lower.  Normally  the  kidney  is  firmly 
fixed,  but  under  certain  circumstances  one  or  another  organ,  more  rarely 
both,  becomes  movable.  In  rare  cases  the  kidney  is  surrounded,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  peritonaeum,  and  is  anchored  at  the  hilus 
by  a  mesonephron.  Some  would  limit  the  term  floating  kidney  to  this 
condition. 

Movable  kidney  is  almost  always  acquired.  It  is  most  common  in 
women.  Of  the  667  cases  collected  in  the  literature  by  Kuttner,  584 
were  in  women  and  only  83  in  men.  It  is  more  common  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side.  Of  727  cases  analyzed  by  this  author,  it  occurred 
on  the  right  in  553  cases,  on  the  left  in  81,  and  on  both  sides  in  93.     The 

*  New  York  Medical  Journal,  1883. 
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greater  frequency  of  the  condition  in  women  nuj  be  anribated  to  com- 
pretwion  of  the  lower  thonk;ic  zone  by  tight  Ijcing.  and,  more  importmt 
still,  to  the  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walk  which  foUow?  repemted 
pre^ianoic-H.  Thi^  does  not  account  for  all  the  caaeg,  atf  morable  Jodnej 
lA  by  no  meara  uncommon  in  nulliparae.  Dmmmond  beUeTca  chat  in  a 
majorit J  of  the  ca^tets  there  i^  a  congenitallj  relaxed  condition  of  the  peri- 
UtTihal  attachments  Wai<ting  of  the  fat  about  the  kidney  may  be  a  caiue  in 
aome  iniftanceii.  Trauma  and  the  lifting  of  heary  weights  are  occaaonally 
fact/>ni  in  itis  prrirJurrtion.  The  kidney  is  sometimes  dragged  down  by 
tumors.  The  greater  fre^iuency  on  the  right  side  is  probably  associated 
with  the  fKiriition  of  the  kidney  juiit  beneath  the  liver,  and  the  depression 
Up  which  the  organ  is  subjected  with  each  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in 
inspiration. 

And,  lastly,  movable  kidney  is  met  with  in  many  caiies  which  present 
that  combination  of  neurasthenia  with  gastrr>-intestinal  disturbance  which 
has  }>een  desrrril>ed  by  G16nard  *  as  enteroptoisiis. 

1*0  determine  the  presem^  of  a  movable  kidney  the  patient  should  be 
pla^MKl  in  the  dorsal  position,  with  the  head  moderately  low  and  the  ab- 
dominal walls  relaxed.  l*he  left  hand  is  placed  in  the  lumbar  region 
Ix^hind  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs ;  the  right  hand  in  the  hypochon- 
driac; region,  in  the  nipple  line,  just  under  the  edge  of  the  liver.  Bimanual 
jMilpation  may  detec^t  the  presence  of  a  firm,  rounded  body  just  below  the 
fnX^t^i*.  of  the  ribs.  If  nothing  can  be  felt  the  patient  should  be  asked  to 
draw  a  dee()  })reath,  when,  if  the  organ  is  palpable,  it  is  touched  by  the 
fingers  of  the  riglit  hand.  Various  gnules  of  mobility  may  be  recognized. 
It  may  }>e  poHrii})Ie  barely  to  feel  the  lower  edge  on  de(?p  palpation — palpa- 
bin  hifhit'if—or  the  organ  may  be  so  far  displacetl  that  on  drawing  the 
d(M5p«»Ht  breiith  tlie  fin;(eTrt  of  the  right  hand  may  be  in  a  thin  person 
sli[)pe(l  u})ov(;  the  u[»[kt  end  of  the  organ,  which  can  be  readily  held 
down,  })ut  (Jiiniirit  be  puslied  below  the  level  of  the  navel — movable  kidney. 
In  a  third  group  of  cases  tlie  organ  is  freely  movable,  and  may  even  be 
felt  juHt  a})()ve  Poupart's  ligum(?nt,  or  may  be  in  the  middle  line  of  the 
ab(l<ime!i,  or  ciin  even  })e  [lUshed  over  beyond  this  point.  To  this  the 
U\T\\\  float iiHj  kidupy  is  aj)j)ropriate,  whether  the  organ  has  a  mesonephron 
or  not. 

And,  histly,  ii  dislooaU^d  kidney  may  become  fixed  in  an  abnormal 
position.  TliJH  is  (^xtremely  niro,  and  in  a  very  large  numl)cr  of  cases  I 
Inivn  found  <»nly  one  insUmcci  of  the  kind.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-nine, 
witli  four  (!hildn*n,  ha<l  nervous  Hym])tonis  with  abdominal  pain,  and  had 
been  much  worried  l)y  the  discovery  of  a  tumor,  just  to  the  right  of  the 
niid<lle  line,  close  to  tlie  navel.  It  was  not  movable,  but  the  distinetlv 
reniforni  shape  and  th(5  dcpn^ssion  ut  the  left  nmrgin  indicated  that  it 
was  doul)th^ss  a  dislocated  kidnt^y  which  had  become  fixed. 


IJmuo  dr  Mrdccine,  1887;  Pourcelot,  Paris  Thesis,  1889. 
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The  movable  kidney  is  not  painful  on  pressure,  except  when  it  is 
grasped  very  firmly,  when  there  is  a  dull  pain,  or  sometimes  a  sickening 
sensation.  Examination  of  the  patient  from  behind  may  show  a  distinct 
flattening  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the  side  in  which  the  kidney  is  mobile. 

S3n3iptoins. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  condition  gives  no 
trouble,  and  it  is  well,  if  detected  accidentally,  not  to  let  the  patient  know 
of  its  presence.  In  other  instances  there  is  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  or 
a  sense  of  dragging  and  discomfort,  or  there  may  be  intercostal  neuralgia. 
In  a  large  group  the  symptoms  are  those  of  neurasthenia  with  dyspeptic 
disturbance.  In  women  the  hysterical  symptoms  may  be  marked,  and  in 
men  various  grades  of  hypochondriasis.  The  gastric  disturbance  is  usu- 
ally a  form  of  nervous  dyspepsia.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  has  been  ob- 
served, owing,  as  suggested  by  Bartels,  to  pressure  of  the  dislocated  kidney 
upon  the  duodenum.  This  view  has  been  supported  by  Oser,  Landau,  and 
Ewald.  On  the  other  hand,  Litten  holds  that  the  dilatation  of  the  stom- 
ach is  the  cause  of  the  mobility  of  the  kidney,  and  he  found  in  40  cases 
of  depression  and  dilatation  of  the  stomach  22  instances  of  dislocation  of 
the  kidney  on  the  right  side.  My  own  experience  coincides  with  that  of 
Drumraond,  who  has  very  exceptionally  found  the  two  conditions  to  co- 
exist. While  not  denying  the  possibility  of  causal  relationship  between 
the  two,  it  seems  probable,  considering  the  frequency  of  floating  kidney, 
that  the  complication  is  only  a  coincidence.  The  association,  however, 
with  a  depressed  stomach  is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  women.  Consti- 
pation is  not  infrequent.  Some  writers  have  described  pressure  upon  the 
gall-ducts,  with  jaundice,  but  it  is  not  very  likely  to  occur. 

Under  the  name  enteroptosisy  G16nard  has  described  a  special  symp- 
tom group  characterized  by  nervous  dyspepsia,  prolapse  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  particularly  the  transverse  colon,  with  looseness  of  the  mesenteric 
and  peritoneal  attachments,  so  that  there  is  a  falling  down  of  the  viscera 
(splanchnoptosis).  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  mobility  of  the  kidney 
are  very  commonly  associated  with  this  state.  G16nard  held  that  he  could 
feel  the  prolapsed  transverse  colon  as  a  narrow  band,  but  Ewald  states 
correctly  that  this  is  the  pancreas,  which  in  many  of  these  cases  can  be 
distinctly  palpated.  According  to  G16nard,  the  kink  in  the  colon  causes 
the  constipation,  while  the  depression  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  leads 
to  vascular  disturbance  and  impairment  of  the  motor  and  secretory 
functions. 

In  floating  kidney  there  are  attacks  (simulating  gastralgia  or  renal 
colic)  characterized  by  severe  abdominal  pain,  chills,  nausea,  vomiting, 
fever,  and  collapse.  Scarcely  any  mention  is  made  of  such  symptoms, 
which  were  first  described  by  Dietl  in  1864,  and  a  more  wide-spread  knowl- 
edge of  their  occurrence  in  connection  with  this  condition  is  desirable. 
My  attention  was  called  to  them  in  1880  by  Palmer  Howard  in  the  case 
of  a  stout  lady,  who  suffered  repeatedly  with  the  most  severe  attacks 
of  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting,  which  constantly  required  morphia.    A 
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tumor  was  discovered  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  navel,  and  the  diag- 
nosis of  probable  neoplasm  was  concurred  in  by  Flint  (Sr.)  and  Gkullard 
Thomas.  The  patient  lost  weight  rapidly,  became  emaciated,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1881  again  went  to  New  York,  where  slie  saw  Van  Buren,  who 
diagnosed  a  floating  kidney  and  said  that  these  paroxysms  were  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  a  gouty  person.  He  cut  off  all  stimulants,  reassured  the 
lady  that  she  had  no  cancer,  and  from  that  time  she  rapidly  recovered, 
and  the  attacks  have  been  few  and  far  between.  In  this  patient  any  over- 
indulgence in  eating  or  in  drinking  is  still  liable  to  be  followed  by  a  very 
severe  attack.  These  attacks  may  also  be  mistaken  for  renal  colic,  and 
the  operation  of  nephrotomy  has  been  performed. 

In  other  instances  the  attacks  of  pain  may  be  thought  to  be  due  to  in- 
testinal disease  or  to  recurring  appendicitis.  The  cause  of  these  parox- 
ysmal attacks  is  not  quite  clear.  Dietl  thought  they  were  due  to  strangu- 
lation of  the  kidney  or  to  twists  or  kinks  in  the  renal  vessels  due  to  the 
extreme  mobility.  During  the  attacks  the  urine  is  sometimes  high-colored 
and  contains  an  excess  of  uric  acid  or  of  the  oxalates.  It  is  stated,  too, 
that  blood  or  pus  may  be  present.  The  kidney  may  be  tender,  swollen, 
and  less  freely  movable.  Intermittent  hydronephrosis  has  sometimes 
been  associated  with  movable  kidney. 

The  diagnosis  is  rarely  doubtful,  as  the  shapo  of  the  organ  is  usually 
distinctive  and  the  mobility  marked.  Tumors  of  the  gall-bladder,  ovarian 
growths,  and  tumors  of  the  bowels  may  in  rare  instances  be  confounded 
with  it. 

Treatment. — The  kidney  has  been  extirpated  in  many  instances, 
but  the  o{)eration  is  not  without  risk,  and  there  have  been  several  fatal 
cases.  Stitching  of  the  kidney — nephrorrhaphy — as  recommended  by  Hahn, 
is  the  most  suitable  procedure,  and  statistics  recently  published  by  Keen 
show  that  relief  is  afforded  in  many  caai^s  by  the  procedure.  It  does  not, 
however,  always  succeed. 

The  treatment  by  trusses  and  bandages  is  not  satisfactory,  though 
great  relief  is  sometimes  obtained.  As  a  rule,  bandages,  with  pads  press- 
ing to  the  right  of  the  navel,  are  not  well  borne,  as  the  kidney  is  often 
sensitive.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  greatest  relief  is  experi- 
enced by  tliis  j)r()oedure.  An  air-pad  beneath  the  bandage,  as  recom- 
mended by  Newman,  is  probably  the  best.  In  other  cases  a  broad  bandage 
well  padded  in  tlie  lower  abdominal  zone  jmshes  up  the  intestines  and 
makes  them  act  as  a  support.  In  the  attacks  of  severe  colic  morphia  is 
required.  When  dependent,  as  seems  sometimes  the  case,  upon  an  excess 
of  uric  acid  or  the  oxalates,  the  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated. 
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II.  CIRCULATORY  DISTURBANCES. 

Normally  the  secretion  of  urine  is  accomplished  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  certain  blood-pressure  within  the  glomeruli  and  by  the  activity  of 
the  renal  epithelium.  Bowman's  views  on  this  question  have  been  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  the  watery  elements  are  held  to  be  filtered  from  the 
glomeruli ;  the  amount  depending  on  the  rapidity  and  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  current ;  the  quality,  whether  normal  or  abnormal,  depending  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  capillary  and  glomerular  epithelium ;  while  the  greater 
portion  of  the  solid  ingredients  are  excreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the  con- 
voluted tubules.  The  integrity  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  capillary 
tufts  within  Bowman's  capsule  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  normal 
urine.  If  under  any  circumstances  their  nutrition  fails,  as  when,  for 
example,  the  rapidity  of  the  blood-current  is  lowered,  so  that  they  are 
deprived  of  the  necessary  amount  of  oxj'gen,  the  material  which  filters 
through  is  no  longer  normal  (i.  e.,  water),  but  contains  serum  albumen. 
Cohnheim  has  shown  that  the  renal  epithelium  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
circulatory  changes,  and  that  compression  of  the  renal  artery  fSr  only  a 
few  minutes  causes  serious  disturbance. 

The  circulation  of  the  kidney  is  remarkably  influenced  by  reflex 
stimuli  coming  from  the  skin.  Exposure  to  cold  causes  heightened 
blood-pressure  within  the  kidneys  and  increased  secretion  of  urine.  So 
also  in  the  chills  of  malaria,  after  whicli  a  large  amount  of  pale  urine 
may  be  passed. 

Congestion  of  the  Kidneys. — (1)  Active  Congestion;  Hypercemia, — 
Acute  congestion  of  the  kidney  is  met  with  in  the  early  stage  of  nephritis, 
whether  due  to  cold  or  to  the  action  of  poisons  and  severe  irritants. 
Turpentine,  cubebs,  cantharides,  and  copaiba  are  all  stated  to  cause  ex- 
treme hyperemia  of  the  organ.  The  most  typical  congestion  of  the 
kidney  which  we  see  post  mortem  is  that  in  the  early  stage  of  acute 
Bright's  disease,  when  the  organ  may  be  large,  soft,  of  a  dark  color,  and 
on  section  blood  drips  from  it  freely. 

It  has  been  held  that  in  all  the  acute  fevers  the  kidneys  are  congested, 
and  that  this  explained  the  scanty,  high-colored,  and  often  albuminous 
urine.  On  the  other  hand,  by  Roy's  oncometer,  Walter  Mendelson  has 
shown  that  the  kidney  in  acute  fever  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  anaemia, 
small,  pale,  and  bloodless;  and  that  this  anaemia,  increasing  with  the 
pyrexia  and  interfering  with  the  nutrition  of  the  glomerular  epithelium, 
accounts  for  the  scanty,  dark-colored  urine  of  fever  and  for  the  presence 
of  albumen.  In  the  prolonged  fevers,  however,  it  is  probable  that  relaxa- 
tion of  the  arteries  again  takes  place.  Certainly  it  is  rare  to  find  post 
mortem  such  a  condition  of  the  kidney  as  is  described  by  Mendelson.  On 
the  contrary,  the  kidney  of  fever  is  commonly  swollen,  the  blood-vessels 
are  congested,  and  the  cortex  frequently  shows  traces  of  cloudy  swelling. 
However,  the  circulatory  disturbances  in  acute  fevers  are  probably  less  im- 
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pgruoLit  tisxci  tiktr  inraek^^  cdEaeits  off  ^sx^wr  i^  fmczfit  j^»bieb  df  "die  &- 

of  tJ><^  ti^i^a^)%.     Tb*r  unmt  u  disdzditod  in  jmKinn.  iehc  hsbt  ocvnisn 

tiVfruib.  or  ai.i^.'mc  f.iud     In  tike  sardine  kidzker.  ae  xt  k  ealLffd.  "die  ^-WKKiic 

axhd  trm,  xhf:  <^psdk:  ftripE  off,  m  a  rolfc.  rudihr.  tittr  acrtex  k  «f  a  deep 
nd  color,  auid  tl^  pTTumidf  of  a  pajjAt  mL    Hk  scfetkai  i^ownt-loci- 
ijjig.  tbfe  sab^l4mc?e  k  tott  firm,  lud  i«asSs  cnitdng  azMi  Usasing.    Tht  inr 
lercthuJ  ti^s^Ofe  u  ixKreanfied,  juad  tikere  is  a  axafl  cdkd  in^ltmxni  be^ 
tveeri  t^i^  tu^/ul^ej^     Here  and  there  the  Ifalpg^iiiaii  toit*  baxe  hecomt 
9f;\er^fmA^     The  yood-T^aaBels  are  luoallT  dueksned,  and  tberv  mar  be 
fiDore  or  Jeu^  gmnolar,  fattr,  <^  hjafiDe  changes  in  the  ef^tbelinm  of  tiie 
tuf/ulefs.    T}ie  condition  is  indeed  a  diffnae  n€)rfirtti&    The  urine  ii  nsi- 
ailr  T*An<:^L  u$  f>f  high  specific  gnritr,  and  contains  more  or  leas  albo- 
meru     Hyaline  tabe-<:aet£  and  UcK^d-oorpoad^  are  not  nnconunfeon.    h 
uncomplicated  ea«eg  of  the  cranotic  indniation  unemia  i$  laie.    On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  cardiac  cages  vith  extenare  arteno-dcleroeis,  the  kidsep 
are  more  inrolred  and  the  renal  function  is  likelT  to  be  disturbed. 


III.  ANOMALIES  OF  THE  URINARY  SECRETION. 

1.    HEMATURIA. 

'Y\\ii  ih\\<)y>'m\r  division  may  be  made  of  the  eaases  of  haematuria  : 

(1)  General  JJiMeajfe^. — The  malignant  forms  of  the  acute  specific 
f^fvorrf,  mch  ha  small-jK^t,  makria,  yellow  fever,  etc. ;  scunry,  purpura, 
and  h;jTnoj>}jilia.     Occasionally  in  leukamia  haematuria  occurs. 

{'^)  llf'fud  (MfiMen. — Acute  congestion  and  inflammation,  as  in  Bright's 
di-foaHr-,  or  the  efTe^-t  of  toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  carbolic  acid,  and 
cautliarideH.  Wlien  the  carbolic  ppray  was  in  use  many  surgeons  suffered 
from  liaTnatnria  in  con«cquenf;e  of  this  poison.  Renal  infarction,  as  in 
ulcerative  ♦-ndrKarditis.  New  growths,  in  which  the  bleeding  is  usually 
\)ri>^\xm.  Tub(;rcle  rarely  causes  haematuria,  though  at  the  onset,  when 
tlie  papiihe  arc  involved,  there  mav  be  bleedincf.  Stone  in  the  kidnev  is  a 
fn-rjucnt  caurte.  Parasites:  The  filaria  satiguinis  hominis  and  the  Bil- 
Itnrzia  cause  a  form  of  hematuria  met  with  in  the  tropics.  The  echino- 
cocrMjH  is  ran*lv  associated  with  haemorrhasre. 

('5)  Afffrlions  (tf  fhe  I'riiKinj  Passages. — Stone  in  the  ureter,  malig- 
nant dJHcaMe  or  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  para- 
Kites,  and,  \eTy  rarely,  raptured  veins  in  the  bladder.     Bleeding  from  the 
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urethra  occasionally  occurs  in  gonorrhoea  and  as  a  result  of  the  lodgment 
of  a  calculus. 

(4)  Traumatism, — Injuries  may  produce  bleeding  from  any  part  of. 
the  urinary  passages.  By  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  back  the  kidney  may  be 
ruptured,  and  this  may  be  followed  by  very  free  bleeding ;  less  commonly 
the  blood  comes  from  injury  of  the  bladder  or  of  the  prostate.  Blood 
from  the  urethra  is  frequently  due  to  injury  by  the  passage  of  a  catheter^ 
or  sometimes  to  falls  or  blows. 

And,  lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  haematuria  occurs  for  a  long  time 
without  discoverable  cause,  particularly  in  young  persons.  The  health 
may  not  be  seriously  impaired.  Gull  has  characterized,  in  a  happy  way,  a 
case  of  this  kind  as  one  of  renal  epistaxis. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  malarial  haematuria  which  prevails  in  certain 
districts  and  has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  on  paludism. 

The  diagnosis  of  haematuria  is  usually  easy.  The  color  of  the  urine 
varies  from  a  light  smoky  to  a  bright  red,  or  it  may  have  a  dark  porter 
color.  Examined  with  the  microscope,  the  blood-corpuscles  are  readily 
recognized,  either  plainly  visible  and  retaining  their  color,  in  which  case 
they  are  usually  crenated,  or  simply  as  shadows.  In  ammoniacal  urine  or 
urines  of  low  specific  gravity  the  haemoglobin  is  rapidly  dissolved  from  the 
corpuscles,  but  in  normal  urine  they  remain  for  many  hours  unchanged. 

Other  tests  are  rarely  necessary.  The  guaiacum  test  consists  of  the 
addition  to  the  urine,  in  a  test-tube,  of  a  drop  or  two  of  the  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  two  minims  of  ozonic  ether.  A  blue  c6lor  forms  at  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  two  fluids  and  diffuses  itself  through  the  ether. 

The  spectroscopical  examination  of  the  urine  may  show  either  the  sin- 
gle band  of  reduced  haemoglobin  or  the  double  band  of  oxyhaemoglobin 
between  the  lines  D  and  E. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  blood  coming  from  the  bladder 
and  from  the  kidneys,  though  this  is  not  always  easy.  From  the  bladder 
the  blood  may  be  found  only  with  the  last  portions  of  urine,  or  only  at  the 
termination  of  micturition.  In  haemorrhage  from  the  kidneys,  the  blood 
and  urine  are  intimately  mixed.  Clots  are  more  commonly  found  in  the 
blood  from  the  kidneys,  and  may  form  moulds  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  ureter. 
When  the  seat  of  the  bleeding  is  in  the  bladder,  on  washing  out  this  organ, 
the  water  is  more  or  less  blood-tinged ;  but  if  the  source  of  the  bleeding  is 
higher,  the  water  comes  away  clear.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to 
settle  the  question  by  the  examination  of  the  urine  alone,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  the  physical  signs  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

2.   HiEMOOLOBINURIA. 

This  condition  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  blood-pigment  in 
the  urine.    The  blood-cells  are  either  absent  or  in  insignificant  numbers. 
The  coloring  matter  is  not  haematin,  as  indicated  by  the  old  name,  hama- 
46 
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titturia,noT  in  reality  always  Iis^moglobin,  bnt  it  ismoet  freqoentlrn 
moglobin.  The  urine  haa  a  red  or  browni&h-rei],  aometime«  quite  bUrk 
color,  anil  usnaliy  dejKiHits  a  ven'  heavy  brotmish  lUKliment.  When  thm 
biemoglobin  occurs  uuly  in  srihU  quantities,  it  may  give  a  lake  or  tmokj 
color  to  the  urine.  Microscopicut  examinudon  shovs  tho  pmecnc^  of 
granular  pigment,  sometimes  fTafments  of  blood-disks,  epitbeUum,  and 
fery  often  darkly  pigmented  urates.  The  urine  'a  also  albumiuuos.  The 
number  of  red  blood -corpuscles  bears  no  proportion  whatever  to  the  in- 
tensity of  the  color  of  the  urine.  Examined  spectroscopically,  tlwre  are 
either  the  two  absorption  bands  of  osy hemoglobin,  which  is  rare,  or,  more 
commonly,  there  are  the  three  absorption  bands  of  methiemoglobin,  of 
which  the  one  in  tho  red  near  C  is  characteristic.  Two  clinical  graupi 
may  be  diatinguiebed. 

(1)  Toxic  Htemoglobiinria. — This  is  caused  by  poisons  wbicli  prodtN 
rapid  dissolution  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash  in  Ii 
doses,  pyrogallic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  arscniuretted  hydrogen,  carbon  d 
ide,  naphthol,  and  muscarine ;  also  the  poisons  of  scarlet  fever,  jeilow  fev) 
typhoid  fever,  malaria,  and  syphilis.  It  has  also  followed  severt;  bums.  ~ 
posure  to  excessive  cold  and  violent  muscular  eiertion  are  sljited  to  p 
ha^moglobinuria.  A  roost  remarkable  toxic  form  occurs  in  ]ioreee,d 
ing  on  with  great  suddenncsa  and  associated  with  paresis  of  the  bind  ■ 
Death  may  occur  in  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days.  Horses  are  attacked  « 
after  being  stalled  for  some  days  and  then  taken  out  and  driven,  partica- 
larly  in  cold  weather.  The  affection  is  common  in  horses  in  this  conntrj. 
The  form  of  hsemoglobinuria  from  cold  and  exertion  is  extremely  rm 
Xo  instance  of  it,  even  in  a^sociatiou  with  frost-bites,  came  uniler  rov  ol>- 
eer\'atiuTi  in  Canada.  Blood  transfused  from  one  mammal  into  annther 
causes  dissolution  of  tho  corpuscles  with  the  production  of  lucmogloliiuii. 
ria;  and,  lastly,  there  is  tho  epidemic  havtoghbinuria  of  the  new-born, 
associated  with  juundice,  cyanosis,  and  nervous  symptoms. 

(2)  Parozysni&l  Hsamoglobinuria, — This  rare  disease  is  characteriied  . 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  bloody  urine,  in  which  the  coloring  matt) 
only  is  prcsenL  It  is  more  frequent  in  males  than  in  females,  and  o 
chiefly  in  adults.  It  seems  specially  associated  with  cold  and  exert 
and  has  often  been  brought  on,  in  a  susceptible  person,  by  tho  nse  of  I 
cold  foot-bath.  Paroxysmal  hrenioglohinuria  has  been  found,  too,  in  p 
Bona  subject  to  the  various  forms  of  Raynaud's  disease.'  Many  regard  i 
relation  between  tliese  two  affections  as  extremely  close;  some  hold  t 
they  are  manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  disorder.  Druitt,  the  antb 
of  the  well-known  Surgical  Vade-mecum,  has  given  a  graphic  descrtptw 
of  his  sufEerings,  which  lasted  for  many  years,  and  were  accompanied 
with  local  asphyxia  and  local  syncope.  The  connection,  however,  is  not 
Tery  common.  In  only  one  of  the  cases  of  Raynaud's  disease  which  1 
have  seen  waa  paroxysmal  haemoglobin  una  present,  and  in  it  epileptic 
attacks  occnrred   at   the   same   time.      The  relation  of  the  disease  to 
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malaria  is  not  so  close  as  has  been  thought  by  many  writers.  !No  doubt  it 
has  been  frequently  confounded  with  a  malarial  hsematuria.  The  attacks 
may  come  on  suddenly  after  exposure  to  cold  or  as  a  result  of  mental  or 
bodily  exhaustion.  They  may  be  preceded  by  chills  and  pyrexia.  In  other 
instances  the  temperature  is  subnormal.  There  may  be  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  Pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  not  uncommon.  The  hsemo- 
globinuria  rarely  persists  for  more  than  a  day  or  two — sometimes,  indeed, 
not  for  a  day.  There  are  instances  in  which,  even  in  the  course  of'  a  sin- 
gle day,  there  have  been  two  or  three  paroxysms,  and  in  the  intervals  clear 
urine  has  been  passed.  Jaundice  has  been  present  in  a  number  of  .cases. 
According  to  Ralfe,  paroxysmal  hsemoglobinuria  may  alternate  with  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  the  same  character,  but  associated  only  with  the  passage 
of  albumen  and  an  increased  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine.  In  such  cases 
he  supposes  that  the  toxic  agent,  whatever  its  nature,  has  destroyed  only 
a  limited  number  of  the  corpuscles,  the  coloring  matter  of  which  is  readily 
dealt  with  by  the  spleen  and  liver,  while  the  globulin  is  excreted  in  the 
urine.     The  cases  are  rarely  if  ever  fatal. 

The  essential  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  form  a  theory  which  will  meet  all  the  facts — particularly  the  relation 
with  Raynaud's  disease,  which  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  vaso-niotor  disorder. 
Increased  haemolysis  and  dissolution  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  blood-serum 
(haemoglobinaemia)  precedes,  in  each' instance,  the  appearance  of  the  color- 
ing matter  in  the  urine ;  but,  as  Ponfick  has  shown,  the  amount  of  free 
haemoglobin  must  reach  a  certain  grade  before  it  is  excreted. 

Treatment. — In  all  forms  of  haematuria  rest  is  essential.  In  that 
produced  by  renal  calculi  the  recumbent  posture  may  suffice  to  check 
the  bleeding.  Full  doses  of  acetate  of  lead  and  opium  should  be  tried, 
then  ergot,  gallic  and  tannic  acid,  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  sometimes  recommended,  is  a  risky  remedy 
in  haematuria,  Extr.  hamamelis  virgin,  and  extr.  hydrastis  canad.  are 
also  recommended.  Cold  may  be  applied  to  the  loins  or  dry  cups  in  the 
lumbar  region. 

The  treatment  of  haemoglobinuria  is  unsatisfactory.  Nothing  seems 
to  check  the  occurrence  of  the  attacks.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient 
should  be  kept  warm  and  given  hot  drinks.  Quinine  is  recommended  in 
large  doses,  on  the  supposition — as  yet  unwarranted — that  the  disease  is 
specially  connected  with  malaria.  If  there  is  a  syphilitic  history  iodide 
of  potassium,  in  full  doses,  may  be  tried.  In  a  warm  climate  the  attacks 
are  much  less  frequent. 

III.  Albuminuria.. 

The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine,  formerly  regarded  as  indicative 
of  Bright's  disease,  is  now  recognized  as  occurring  under  many  circum- 
stances without  the  existence  of  serious  organic  change  in  the  kidney. 
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may  cause  slight  albuminuria.  The  presence  of  the  albumen  is  due  to 
slight  changes  in  the  glomeruli  induced  by  the  feyer,  such  as  cloudy  swell- 
ing, which  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  organic  lesion.  It  is  extremely 
common,  occurring  in  pneumonia,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  and  even  in 
the  fever  of  acute  tonsillitis.  The  amount  of  albumen  is  slight,  and  it 
usually  disappears  from  the  urine  with  the  cessation  of  the  fever. 

(c)  Hmmic  Changes. — Purpura,  scurvy,  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  or 
mercury,  syphilis,  leukaemia,  and  profound  anaemia  may  be  associated  with 
slight  albuminuria.  Abnormal  ingredients  in  the  blood,  such  as  bile- 
pigment  and  sugar,  may  cause  the  passage  of  small  amounts  of  albu- 
men. 

The  transient  albuminuria  of  pregnancy  may  belong  to  this  hsemic 
group,  although  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  there  are  changes  in  the  renal 
tissue.  Albumen  may  be  found  sometimes  after  the  inhalation  of  ether  or 
chloroform. 

(d)  Albuminuria  occurs  in  certain  affections  of  the  nervous  system. 
This  so-called  neurotic  albuminuria  is  seen  after  an  epileptic  seizure  and 
in  apoplexy,  tetanus,  exophthalmic  goitre,  and  injuries  of  the  head. 

Albuminuria  with  Definite  Lesions  of  the  Urinary  Organs.— (^)  Con- 
gestion of  the  kidney,  either  active,  such  as  follows  exposure  to  cold  and 
is  associated  with  the  early  stages  of  nephritis,  or  passive,  due  to  obstructed 
outflow  in  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  to  pressure  on  the  renal  veins 
by  the  pregnant  uterus  or  tumors. 

(b)  Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys — acute  and  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
amyloid  and  fatty  degeneration,  suppurative  nephritis,  and  tumors. 

(c)  Affections  of  the  pelvis,  ureters,  and  bladder,  when  associated  with 
the  formation  of  pus. 

Tests  for  Albtunen. — Both  morning  and  evening  urine  should  be 
examined,  and  in  doubtful  cases  at  least  three  specimens.  If  turbid,  the 
urine  should  be  filtered,  though  turbidity  from  the  urates  is  of  no  moment, 
since  it  disappears  at  once  on  the  application  of  heat. 

Heat  and  Nitric-acid  Test. — The  urine  is  boiled  in  a  test-tube  over  a 
spirit-lamp,  and  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  added.  If  a  cloudiness  occurs 
on  boiling,  it  may  be  due  to  phosphates,  which  are  dissolved  on  the  addition 
of  an  acid.    Persistence  of  the  cloudiness  indicates  albumen. 

Heller^s  Test. — A  small  quantity  of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured  into  the 
test-tube,  and  with  a  pipette  the  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  down  the 
side  upon  the  acid.  At  the  line  of  junction  of  the  two  fluids,  if  albumen 
is  present,  a  white  ring  is  formed.  This  contact  method  is  trustworthy, 
and,  for  the  routine  clinical  work,  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory.  A 
diffused  haze,  due  to  mucin,  is  sometimes  seen  just  above  the  white  ring 
of  albumen.  A  colored  ring  at  the  junction  of  the  acid  and  the  urine  is 
due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  coloring  matters  in  the  urine. 

Sir  William  Roberts  strongly  recommends  the  magnesium-nitric  test. 
One  volume  of  strong  nitric  acid  is  mixed  with  five  volumes  of  the  saturated 
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solmion  of  siitpbate  of  magueaium.     This  is  used  in  the  same  w&j  u  Uie 
nitric  acid  in  Heller's  test. 

Pipric  acid,  introduoed  by  George  JoliuBoit,  ia  a,  delicnte  ami  useful 
test  for  iilbuineD.  A  saturated  solution  is  used  and  employed  ad  in  tiii 
contact  method.  It  has  l>een  urged  against  this  test  that  it  throve  dovu 
the  mucin,  peptones,  and  certain  vegetable  alkaloids,  but  these  an>  dissulTtii 
by  heat. 

For  minute  traces  of  albumen  the  trichloracetic  acid  may  be  used,  or 
Millard's  fluid,  which  is  extremely  delicate  and  eousiste  of  glacial  carbolit 
acid  (ninety-five  per  cent),  2  drachms ;  pure  acetic  acid,  7  drachms ;  hqwx 
potassffi,  2  ounces  6  drachms. 

A  quantitative  estimate  of  tho  albumen  cati  be  made  by  means  of  & 
bach's  tube,  but  the  rough  method  of  heating  and  boiling  a  certain  quantity 
of  acidulated  urine  in  a  test-tube  and  allowing  it  te  stand,  is  often  em- 
ployed. The  dej)tb  of  deposit  can  then  be  compared  with  the  whole 
amount  of  urine,  and  tho  proportion  is  expressed  as  a  mere  trace,  almmt 
solid,  one  fourth,  one  half,  aud  bo  on.  This,  of  course,  does  not  give 
accurate  indication  of  tho  proportion  of  albumen  in  tho  tetal  quantity  of 
urine.  For  the  more  elaborate  methods  the  reader  is  referred  U>  the  woAb 
on  urinalysis. 

The  above  tests  refer  entirely  to  scrum  albumen.  Other  albumintnu 
substances  occur,  such  as  serum  globulin,  peptones,  and  hemialbumose.  By 
saturating  the  uriuo  with  magnesium  sulphate,  the  globulin  is  precipitaU^, 
coagulate<l,  and  then  readily  separated  from  the  serum  albumen. 

Traces  of  pfploncs  are  found  in  the  urine  in  mauy  acute  diseasM 
in  chronic  suppuratiom    They  are  not  precipitated  by  heat  or  nitric 
but  are  thrown  down  by  picric  acid  and  dissolved  by  heat.     If  the  uriii4l 
contains  peptones,  a  rose  or  pinkish  tint  is  formed  at  the  junction  of 
two  fluids  when  urine  is  allowed  to  flow  gently  into  a  test-tube  com 
Feliling's  solution.     Peptonuria  has  no  clinical  significance. 

Propepton,  or  hemialbumose,  is  not  of  any  practical  importance, 
was  found  by  Bence-Jones  in  the  urine  in  osteomalacia,  and  occurs 
caaionally  in  other  affections. 

Prognosis. — This  depend^  of  course,  entirely  upon  tiie  cause, 
brile  albuminuria  ia  transient,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  de| 
upon  heemic  causes  the  condition  disappears  and  leaves  tlie  kidneys 
tact.  An  occasional  trae«  of  albumen  in  a  man  over  forty,  with 
out  a  few  hyaline  casts,  and  with  increased  tension  and  thick  Temel 
usually  indicates  changes  in  tlie  kidneys.  The  persistence  of  a  sU| 
amount  of  albumen  in  young  men  without  increased  arterial  teasioo 
less  serious  as  even  after  continuing  for  years  it  may  disappear.  I 
already  spoken  of  the  outlook  in  the  so-callod  cyclic  albuminuria. 

Practically  in  all  cases  the  proseuce  of  albumen  indicates  a  change^ 
some  sort  in  the  glomeruli,  the  nature,  extent,  aiul  gravity  of  which  it 
difficult  to  esUmatc,  so  that  other  considerations,  such  as  the  jii«wu< 
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tube-casts,  the  existence  of  increased  tension,  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  and  the  influence  of  digestion  upon  the  albumen,  must  be  care- 
fully considered. 

The  physician  is  daily  consulted  as  to  the  relation  of  albuminuria  and 
life  assurance.  As  his  function  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  company, 
he  should  reject  all  cases  in  which  albumen  occurs  in  the  urine.  It  is 
even  doubtful  if  an  exception  should  be  made  in  young  persons  with 
transient  albuminuria.  Naturally,  companies  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
presence  or  absence  of  albumen,  but  in  the  most  serious  and  fatal  malady 
with  which  they  have  to  deal,  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  the  albumen  is 
often  absent  or  transient,  even  when  the  disease  is  well  developed.  After 
the  fortieth  year,  from  a  standpoint  of  life  insurance,  the  state  of  the 
arteries  is  far  more  important  than  the  condition  of  the  urine. 

IV.  Pyuria  {Pus  in  the  Urine). 

Causes. — (l)  Pyelitis  and  Pyelonephritis. — In  large  abscesses  of  the 
kidney,  pyonephrosis,  the  pus  may  be  intermittent,  and  for  days  or  even 
weeks  the  urine  is  free.  In  calculous  and  tuberculous  pyelitis  the  pjruria 
is  usually  continuous,  though  varying  in  intensity.  In  these  cases,  as  a 
rule,  the  pus  is  mixed  with  the  urine,  which  is  acid  in  reaction.  In  the 
early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  transitional  epithelium  may  be  abundant,  but 
is  not  in  any  way  distinctive.  In  the  pyelitis  and  pyelonephritis  following 
cystitis  the  urine  is  usually  alkaline,  and  contains  more  mucus ;  micturi- 
tion is  usually  more  frequent,  and  the  history  points  to  a  previous  bladder 
affection. 

(2)  Cystitis. — The  urine  is  alkaline,  often  fetid,  the  pus  ropy,  and 
the  amount  of  urine  greatly  increased.  The  ropy,  thick  mucus  usually 
comes  with  the  last  portions  of  the  urine.  Triple  phosphate  crystals  may 
be  present  in  the  freshly  passed  urine. 

(3)  Urethritis,  particularly  gonorrha>a.  The  pus  appears  first,  is  in 
small  quantities,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  inflammation. 

(4)  In  leucorrhoBa  the  quantity  of  pus  is  usually  small,  and  large  flakes 
of  vaginal  epithelium  are  numerous.  In  doubtful  cases,  when  leucorrhoea 
is  present,  the  urine  should  be  withdrawn  by  a  catheter. 

(5)  Rupture  of  Abscesses  into  the  Urinary  Passages. — In  such  cases 
as  pelvic  or  perityphlitic  abscess  there  hav^,  been  previous  symptoms  of 
pus  formation.  A  large  amount  is  passed  within  a  short  time,  then  the 
discharge  stop3  abruptly  or  rapidly  diminishes  within  a  few  days. 

Pus  gives  to  the  urine  a  white  or  yellowish- white  appearance.  On 
settling  there  is  a  heavy  grayish  8ediment,.and  the  supernatant  fluid  is 
usually  turbid.  The  sediment  is  often  tenacious  and  ropy.  The  reaction 
is  generally  alkaline,  and  the  odor  may  be  ammoniacal  even  when  passed. 
Examination  with  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
of  pus-corpuscles,  which  are  usually,  when  the  pus  comes  from  the  blad- 
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iler,  well  formed;  tbo  protoplasm  is  granular,  and  often  ahowa  naitj 
translucent  processes. 

The  ouly  sediment  likely  to  he  confounded  with  pus  is  tlmt  of  the 
phosphates;  but  it  is  whiter  and  less  dense,  and  is  disLinguished  tmiuedi- 
at«iy  by  microscopical  exaniinution. 

With  the  pus  there  is  always  more  or  lesa  epithelium  from  the  bladder 
and  pohis,  but  since  in  tliese  situations  the  forms  of  cells  are  practicatly 
identical,  they  afford  no  information  as  to  the  locality  &om  which  the  jibs 
has  come. 

The  treatment  of  pus  in  the  urine  is  considered  under  the  conditiuns 
in  which  it  occurs. 


V.  Chtluria — Nox-PARAsmc. 

This  ia  a  rare  affection,  occurring  in  temperate  regions  and 
ated  with  the  filarta  hominis  sanguinis.  The  urine  is  of  an  opaque  white 
color ;  it  resembles  milk  closely.  Is  occasionally  mixed  with  blood  (hiemato- 
chyluria),  and  sometimes  coagulates  into  a  firm,  jelly-like  mass.  In  other 
instances  there  is  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  a  loose  clot  which  may  he 
distinctly  blood-tinged.  Under  the  microscope  the  turbidity  seems  to  be 
caused  by  numerous  minute  gniuiilua — more  rarely  oU  drojilets  simihir 
those  of  milk.  Traces  of  albumen  are  usually  present.  The  amonnt 
uriue  passed  is  generally  increased,  and  the  chylous  condition  is  intermtU 
tent  It  may  persist  for  years  without  detfirioratiou  of  health  or  evidence 
of  serious  disease. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Jilaria  hominis  snnguinig  it  has  been  incor- 
rectly held  by  some  that  all  of  the  cases  of  chylnria  are  of  this  paraal 
nature.  I  had  an  opportuuity  in  Montreal  of  making  a  careful  study  of. 
French -Canadian  woman,  a  patient  of  J.  B.  McConnell's,  who  had 
cbyluria  for  more  than  thirteen  years.  The  urine  was  quit*  milky 
color  and  occasionally  mixed  with  blood.  Neither  ova  nor  embryos  wi 
found  in  the  urine  or  in  the  blood  examined  at  night  After  her  di 
I  was  enabled  to  make  a  thorough  dissection  of  the  abdominal  lym] 
vessels,  which  were  found  perfectly  normal.  The  thoracic  duct  was 
enlarged,  the  renal  lymphatics  were  not  distended ;  the  kidneys  were 
creased  in  size,  but  showed  no  special  changes.  The  most  careful  exi 
nation  of  the  l}inph  glands  and  vessels  failed  to  reveal  the  presence 
parasites. 

The  patliology  of  the  conditiou  is  unknown.     No  known  remedi 
any  influence  upon  the  chylnria. 

{For  parasitic  chylnria  see  Filariasis.) 
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Vr.  LixncRiA  (Lithmmia;  Lithie-aeid  Diathesis). 

The  amount  of  nric  acid  excreted  daily  depends  greatly  upon  the  dtfl 
mngiug  from  half  a  gramme  on  a  vegetable  to  as  high,  even,  a&  tl| 
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grammes  on  an  animal  diet.  In  the  urine  of  herbivora  it  occurs  only  in 
traces.  In  that  of  camivora  it  may  be  absent  altogether.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  reptiles  it  is  the  chief  nitrogenous  ingre- 
dient As  Sir  William  Roberts  remarks,  its  presence  in  the  human  urine 
is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  as  its  place  is  very  much  better  taken  by  urea, 
which  is  easily  soluble  and  better  adapted  to  the  mammalian  plan  of  a 
liquid  urine.    He  regards  it  as  a  sort  of  vestigial  remnant 

Place  and  Mode  of  Formation  of  the  Uric  Acid, — It  is  now  very  gen- 
erally conceded  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  tissues  and  excreted  by  the 
kidneys.  It  may  occur  in  traces  in  the  bloo^  even  in  health.  Von  Jaksch, 
who  has  recently  examined  the  blood  of  109  individuals,  found  no  trace  in 
9  healthy  persons,  nor  was  it  present  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  or  in  nerv- 
ous affections  or  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  gastro-intestinal  canal,  except 
when  anaemia  coexisted.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  present  in  connection 
with  all  those  diseased  processes  in  which  oxidation  was  disturbed,  either 
directly,  as  in  affections  of  the  lungs,  such  as  pneumonia,  or  indirectly,  as 
in  anaemia,  in  which  the  oxygen-carriers  are  deficient.  According  to 
Haig,  the  amount  in  the  blood  rises  and  falls  with  the  degree  of  alkalinity 
(as  more  is  held  in  solution),  and  all  circumstances  which  increase  this  are 
associated  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  uric  acid. 

As  to  the  place  of  formation,  the  experimental  evidence  points  strongly 
to  the  liver,  and,  according  to  Minkowski,  it  is  formed  there  by  the  synthe- 
sis of  ammonia  and  lactic  acid.  The  views,  however,  as  to  its  place  of 
production  and  the  antecedents  are  by  no  means  harmonious.  Garrod 
still  holds  that  the  kidneys  are  concerned  not  only  with  its  excretion,  but 
with  its  formation.  On  the  other  hand,  Ebstein  thinks  that  it  is  chiefly 
produced  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  bone  marrow.  Nor  is  it  yet  settled 
whether  uric  acid  is  only  an  intermediate  step  in  the  formation  of  urea  or 
whether  it  has  an  independent  origin. 

Mode  of  Elimination, — ^Uric  acid  is  extremely  insoluble,  a  gramme  re- 
quiring for  its  solution,  at  ordinary  temperature,  fourteen  litres  of  water, 
and  about  half  that  amount  at  body  temperature.  In  the  1,500  to  2,000 
c.  c.  of  urine  passed  in  the  day  the  uric  acid  could  not  be  dissolved,  but  it 
is  eliminated  in  combination  as  soluble  salts,  chiefly  as  urates  of  ammonium 
and  sodium.  The  power  in  the  blood  of  holding  the  uric  acid  in  solution 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  alkalinity ;  thus  it  has  been  long  known  that 
the  excretion  of  uric  acid  some  hours  after  breakfast  is  high.  This  is  in 
what  Sir  William  Roberts  calls  "  the  alkaline  tide."  Haig  has  shown  that 
this  excretion  can  be  increased  or  diminished  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  alkalinity  of  the  blood ;  thus,  under  salicylate  of  soda,  given  in  fifteen 
grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  the  excretion  of  the  uric  acid  is  increased 
on  the  first  and  second  days,  and  subsequently  falls  to  the  normal  amount 
Ue  explains  this  by  supposing  that  the  salicylate  finds  a  considerable 
quantity  of  uric  acid  stored  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  other  tissues,  gets  this 
into  solution,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  passed  in  the  urine.    His  obser- 
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vations  indicate  that  alkalies,  such  as  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  com- 
pounds of  salicylic  acid,  increase  markedly  the  excretion  of  this  ingredient 
in  the  urine,  and  also  increase  the  amount  of  it  in  the  blood,  withdrawing 
it  from  the  spleen  and  liver.  On  the  other  hand,  acids,  lead,  and  iron  in- 
terfere with  the  solubility  of  the  uric  acid  and  with  its  elimination.  A  fact 
of  great  practical  importance  which  he  mentions  is  that  lithia,  "  though  a 
beautiful  solvent  of  uric  acid  in  a  test-tube,  yet  when  given  to  the  human 
subject  by  mouth  never  reaches  the  uric  acid  at  all,  because  it  at  once 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  phosphate  of  soda  in  the  blood, 
thus  removing  from  that  fluid  one  of  the  natural  solvents  of  uric  acid, 
and  diminishing  its  power  of  holding  uric  acid  in  solution."  This  is 
directly  opposed  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  value  of  the  lithia  compounds 
in  the  uric-acid  diathesis. 

The  pathology  of  uric  acid  is  more  a  matter  of  defective  elimination 
than  of  excessive  formation.  In  conditions  of  the  system  associated  with 
persistent  diminished  alkalinity  of  the  blood  the  uric  acid  accumulates  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  the  joints.  The  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  kidney 
stnictiire  possibly,  as  Haig  suggests,  may  have  an  influence  in  determin- 
ing how  much  shall  be  excreted  and  how  much  retained,  and,  according  to 
his  views,  it  is  this  small  remnant  or  overflow  which  accumulates  in  the 
blood  and  produces  headache,  high  tension  of  the  pulse,  and  mental  de- 
pression, and  when  deposited  in  the  joints  causes  gouty  arthritis  and  the 
uratic  lesions. 

Occurrence  in  the  Urine, — The  uric  acid  occurs  in  combination  chiefly 
with  ammonium  and  sodium,  forming  the  acid  urates.  In  smaller  quan- 
tities are  the  potassium,  calcium,  and  lithium  salts.  The  uric  acid  may 
be  separated  from  its  bases  and  crystallizes  in  rhombs  or  prisms,  which 
are  usually  of  a  deep  red  color,  owing  to  the  staining  of  the  urinary  pig- 
ments. The  sediment  formed  is  granular  and  the  groups  of  crystals  look 
like  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper.  It  is  very  important  not  to  mistake  a  de- 
posit of  uric  acid  for  an  excess.  The  deposition  of  numerous  grains  in 
the  urine  within  a  few  hours  after  parsing  is  more  likely  to  be  due  to  con- 
ditions which  diminish  the  solvent  p:)wer  than  to  increase  in  the  quantity. 
Of  the  conditions  which  cause  precipitation  of  the  uric  acid  Roberts  gives 
the  following :  "(1)  High  acidity;  (2)  poverty  in  mineral  salts ;  (3)  low 
pigmentiition ;  and  (4)  high  percentage  of  uric  acid."  The  grade  of 
acidity  is  i)robably  the  most  important  element. 

More  common  is  the  i)recipitation  of  amorphous  urates,  forming  the 
so-called  brick-dust  or  lati^itious  deposit,  which  has  a  pinkish  color,  due 
to  the  presence  of  urinary  pigment.  It  is  composc^d  chiefly  of  the  acid 
sodium  urates.  It  occurs  particularly  in  very  acid  urine  of  a  high  specific 
granty.  As  the  urates  are  more  soluble  in  warm  solutions  they  frequently 
dei)()sit  as  the  urine  cools.  Here,  too,  the  deposition  does  not  necessarily, 
indeed  usually  does  not,  mean  an  excessive  excretion,  but  the  existence  of 
conditions  favoring  the  deposit. 
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Murchison  introduced  the  term  lithsemia  to  designate  certain  symptoms 
due,  as  he  supposed,  to  functional  disturbance  of  the  liver.  Not  only  have 
his  views  been  widely  adopted,  but,  as  is  so  often  the  case  when  we  give 
the  rein  to  theoretical  conceptions  of  disease,  the  so-called  manifestations 
of  this  state  have  so  multiplied  that  some  authors  attribute  to  this  cause  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  ailments  affecting  the  various  systems  of  the 
body.  Thus  one  writer  enumerates  not  fewer  then  thirty-nine  separate 
morbid  conditions  associated  with  lithaemia.  From  what  has  been  said  as 
to  our  knowledge,  or  rather  our  lack  of  knowledge,  of  the  mode  of  forma- 
tion and  elimination  of  uric  acid  it  is  very  evident  that  the  physiology  of 
the  subject  must  be  widely  extended  before  we  are  in  a  position  to  draw 
safe  conclusions.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that,  as  Murchison  sup- 
posed, the  essential  defect  is  in  a  functional  disorder  of  the  liver,' disturb- 
ing the  metabolism  of  the  albuminous  ingredients,  nor  is  it  at  all  certain 
that  the  only  offending  substance  is  uric  acid.  Bouchard  contends  that 
the  so-called  lithiasis  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  disturbance  in  the 
function  of  the  liver,  and  that  it  has  not  been  shown  that  uric  acid  is  the 
only  or  even  the  chief  agent  in  producing  the  s}Tnptoms.  In  the  present 
imperfect  state  of  knowledge  it  is  impossible  with  any  clearness  to  define 
the  pathology  of  the  so-called  uric-acid  diathesis.  We  may  say  that  cer- 
tain symptoms  arise  in  connection  with  defective  food  or  tissue  metabolism, 
more  particularly  of.  the  nitrogenous  elements.  Deficient  oxidation  is 
probably  the  most  essential  factor  in  the  process,  with  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  less  readily  soluble  and  less  readily  eliminated  products  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis.  This  faulty  metabolism  if  long  continued 
may  lead  to  gout,  with  uratic  deposits  in  the  joints,  acute  infiammations, 
and  arterial  and  renal  disease.  In  a  large  group  of  cases  the  disturbed 
metabolism  produces  high  tension  in  the  arteries  (probably  as  a  direct 
sequence  of  interference  with  the  capillary  circulation)  and  ultimately 
degenerations  in  various  tissues,  particularly  the  scleroses. 

Overeating  and  overdrinking,  when  combined  with  deficient  muscular 
exercise,  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  nutritional  disturbance.  The  symptoms 
which  are  believed  to  characterize  the  uric-acid  diathesis  have  already 
been  briefly  considered  under  the  section  on  irregular  gout,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  diet  and  exercise  has  also  been  there  considered. 

VII.    OXALCRIA. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine,  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  an 
oxalate  which  is  held  in  solution  by  the  acid  phosphate  of  soda.  About 
.01  to  .02  gramme  is  excreted  in  the  day.  It  never  forms  a  heavy  deposit, 
but  the  crystals — usually  octahedra,  rarely  dumb-bell-shaped — collect  in  the 
mucus-cloud  and  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  amount  varies  extremely 
with  the  diet,  and  it  is  increased  largely  when  such  fruits  and  vegetables 
as  tomatoes  and  rhubarb  are  taken.    It  is  also  a  product  of  incomplete  oxi- 
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(lation  of  the  organic  substances  in  the  body,  and  in  conditions        _^ 
metabolism  the  amount  in  the  urine  becomes  larger.     It  is  stated 
result  from  the  acid  fermentation  of  the  mucus  in  the  nrinary 
and  the  crystals  are  usually  abundant  in  ^permatoirhcfa. 

When  in  excess  and  present  for  any  considerable  lime,  tbo  condition  is 
known  as  osuluria,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is  in  the  fact  lliat  the  cm- 
taia  may  be  deposited  before  the  urine  is  voided,  and  form  a  calctiloB. 
It  is  held  by  many  that  there  is  a  special  diathesis  afsociat^  witli 
this  state  and  manifested  clinically  hy  dyspepsia,  particularly  the  nervoM 
form,  irritability,  depression  of  spirits,  lassitude,  and  sometimes  marked 
hypochondriasis.  There  may  be  in  addition  neuralgic  pains  and  the  gen- 
eral Bj-mptoms  of  nenrastbenia.  The  local  and  general  symptoms 
probably  dependent  upon  some  disturbance  of  metabolism  of  which  the 
oxaluria  is  one  of  the  manifestations,  It  is  a  feature  also  in 
persons,  and  in  the  condition  called  lithiemia. 

VIII.    ClTBTINCRIA. 

Cystin  does  not  occur  in  normal  urine.  It  is  very  rarely  mot  with,  and' 
its  chief  interest  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  may  form  a  calculus.  Its 
presence  in  the  urine  has  been  determined  in  many  members  of  the  sunt 
family,  and  the  condition  appears  sometimes  to  be  hereditary.  As  it  con- 
tains sulphur,  it  is  thought  to  be  formed  from  the  taurin  of  the  bile. 


IX,  Pbosphatckia. 


The  pbospborio  acid  is  excreted  from  the  body  in  combination  wifli' 
potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  forming  two  classes,  the  alki" 
line  phosphates  of  sodium  and  potassium  and  tlie  earthy  phosphates  of 
lime  aud  magnesia.  "77ie  alkaUrie  phosphates  exist  in  the  blood  in  the 
form  of  neutral  sodium  and  potassium  phosphates  (hydrogeu-disodium 
phosphates,  HNa,PO,),  but  appear  in  the  urine  as  acid  sodium  and  po- 
taasium  phosphates  (dihydrogoa -sodium  phosphates,  H,Xal'0,),  and 
thus  cause  the  acid  reaction  of  that  secretion.  The  change  of  the  neutral 
into  the  acid  salt  is  caused  by  tlio  decomposition  effected  by  the  act  of 
secretion,  in  which  the  btcarbonatee  and  neutral  phosphates  in  the  blood 
change  into  carbonates  and  acid  phosphates  respectiTely."     (Ralfe.) 

Of  the  earth;/  phosphates,  those  of  lime  are  abundant,  of  magnesium 
scanty.  In  urine  which  has  undergone  the  ammoniacal  fermentatii 
either  inside  or  outside  the  body,  there  is  in  addition  the  ammoi 
magneeiuni  or  triple  phosphate,  which  occurs  in  triangular  prisms  or 
feathery  or  stellate  crystals,  hence  the  term  giveu  to  this  form  of  stell 
phosphates.  The  earthy  phosphattis  occur  as  a  sediment  in  the  uril 
when  the  alkalinity  is  due  to  a  (ixod  alkali,  or  under  certain  circnmstan< 
tlie  deposit  may  take  place  within  the  bladder,  and  then  the  phosphates 
ore  passed  at  the  end  of  micturition  as  a  whitish  fluid,  wliich  is  popnUrljr 
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confounded  with  spermatorrhoea.  The  calcium  phosphate  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  heat  and  produce  a  cloudiness  which  may  be  mistaken  for  albu- 
men, but  is  at  once  dissolved  upon  making  the  urine  acid.  This  condition 
is  very  frequent  in  persons  suffering  from  dyspepsia  or  from  debility  of  any 
kind.  The  phosphates  may  be  in  great  excess,  rising  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  to  from  7  to  9  grammes  (Tessier),  whereas  the  normal  amount  is  not 
more  than  2-5  grammes.  And,  lastly,  the  phosphates  may  be  deposited  in 
urine  which  has  undergone  decomposition,  in  which  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia from  the  urea  combines  with  the  magnesium  phosphates,  forming 
the  triple  salt  This  is  seen  in  cystitis,  and  is  due  to  the  introduction  of 
a  bacterial  ferment 

The  clinical  significance  of  an  excess  of  phosphates,  to  which  the  term 
phosphaturia  is  applied,  has  been  much  discussed.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  deposit  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  excess,  to  determine 
which  a  careful  analysis  of  the  twenty-four  hours'  secretion  should  be 
made.  It  has  long  been  thought  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  nerve-tissues  and  the  output  of  phosphoric  acid;  but  the 
question  cannot  yet  be  considered  settled.  The  amount  is  increased  in 
wasting  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  leu- 
kaemia, and  severe  anaemia,  whereas  it  is  diminished  in  acute  diseases  and 
during  pregnancy. 

In  a  condition  termed  by  Tessier,  Ralfe,  and  others  phosphatic  dia- 
betes there  is  polyuria,  thirst,  emaciation,  and  a  great  increase  in  the 
excretion  of  phosphates,  which  may  be  as  much  as  from  seven  to  nine 
grammes  in  the  day.  The  urine  is  usually  acid,  free  from  sugar,  the  patients 
are  nervous ;  in  some  instances  sugar  has  been  present  in  the  urine,  and 
in  others  it  subsequently  makes  its  appearance. 

X.  Indicanuria. 

The  substance  in  the  urine  which  has  received  this  name  is  the  indoxyl- 
sulphate  of  potassium,  in  which  form  it  appears  in  the  urine  and  is  color- 
less. When  concentrated  acids  or  strong  oxidizing  agents  are  added  to 
the  urine,  this  substance  is  decomposed  and  the  indigo  set  free.  It  is 
present  only  in  small  quantities  in  healthy  urine.  It  is  derived  from  the 
indol,  a  product  formed  in  the  small  intestine  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
albumen  under  the  influence  of  bacteria.  When  absorbed,  this  is  oxidized 
in  the  tissues  to  indoxyl,  which  combines  Dvdth  the  potassium  sulphate, 
forming  the  above-named  substance. 

The  quantity  of  indican  is  increased  on  a  milk  diet,  in  all  wasting 
diseases,  and  whenever  any  large  quantities  of  albuminous  substances  are 
undergoing  rapid  decomposition,  as  in  the  severer  forms  of  peritonitis  and 
empyema.  It  is  met  with  also  in  prolonged  constipation  and  in  ileus. 
Indican  has  occasionally  been  found  in  calculi.  Though,  as  a  rule,  the 
urine  is  colorless  when  passed,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  decompo- 
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sition  haa  taken  place  within  the  l)ody,  aud  a  blue  color  has  been  Doiiceil 
immediately  after  the  urine  was  voided.      Sometimes,  too,  tn  alkaliue 
urine  on  exposure  there  is  a  bluish  film  on  the  surface. 

To  t^jst  for  indican,  place  four  or  five  c.  c.  of  nitric  or  hydrodilonc 
acid  in  a  test-tnbe;  boil,  and  add  an  equal  quantity  of  ariue.  A  bluish 
ring  doTclops  at  the  point  of  contat^t.  Add  ten  c.  c.  of  chloroform  and 
shake  the  test-tube,  and  on  separation  the  cliloroform  has  a  Tiolet  or 
bluish  color  due  to  the  presence  of  indican. 

XI.  Melaxuria. 

In  melanotic  cancer  the  nrine,  either  at  the  time  of  voiding  or  »fi| 
exposure  to  the  air,  may  preaent  a  dark  color.  This  pigment  is  known  fl 
melanin,  and  it  may  occur  in  solution  or  in  the  form  of  small  gransl^ 
The  urine  may  be  voided  clear,  and  subsequently,  on  exposure  to  the  i 
or  on  the  addition  of  oxidizing  substances,  becomes  dark.  In  these  c 
it  contains  a  chromogen  called  melanogen  which  turns  dark  by  oxidalidq 
Von  Jaksi^h  hae  found  that  "  in  urine  containing  melanin  or  its  precursi 
melanogen,  Prussian  blue  is  formed  by  adding  a  nitropmssiile,  aijuM 
potash,  and  an  acid.  This  reaetiou,  however,  does  not  seem  to  depend  s 
the  presence  of  melanin,  as  it  is  not  given  by  that  substunco  when  a 
anit«d  from  the  urine,  but  apparently  by  some  other  at  present  uuknovi 
substance,  which  is  present  in  traces  in  normal  urine  and  is  increased  ■ 
cases  of  mchmuria,  and  also  in  those  conditions  where  excess  of  ind^ 
occurs  in  the  urine."     (Halliburton.) 


XII,  Other  Sibstances. 

Fat  in  the  urine,  or  lipuria,  occurs,  according  to  Halliburton,  I 
without  disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  excess  of  fat  in  the  food,  after  the  a 
ministration  of  cod-liver  oil,  in  fat  eanboltsm  occurring  after  fractures,  ii 
fatty  degeneration  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  in  prolonged  suppuration  as  ii 
phthisis  and  pysemia,  in  the  lipsmia  of  diabetes  mellitus ;  secondly,  1 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  as  in  tlie  fatty  stage  of  chronic  Brighfa  disease,  i 
which  fat  casts  are  sometimes  present,  and,  acconling  to  Ehstein,  in  f 
nephrosis ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  affection  known  as  chyluria.  The  urine  u 
usually  turbid,  but  there  may  he  fat  drops  as  well,  and  fatty  crystals  have 
been  found. 

Lipaciibiria  is  a  term  applied  by  von  Jaksch  to  the  condition  in  which 
there  are  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  urine,  such  as  acetic,  bntyrie,  formic, 
and  propionic. 

AcetoHuria. — Von  Jaksch  distinguishes  the  following  forms  of  patho- 
logical  acetonuria :  The  febrile,  the  diabetic,  the  acetonuria  with  certain 
forms  of  cancer,  the  form  associated  with  inanition,  acetonaria  in  psy- 
choses, and  the  acetonuria  which  results  from  auto-in toxica tiou. 
doubtful,  however,  whether  the  symptoms  in  these  are  really  due 
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acetone.  It  may  be  the  substances  from  which  this  is  formed,  partica- 
larly  the  diacetic  acid  or  the  oxybutyric  acid.  The  odor  of  the  acetone 
may  be  marked  in  the  breath  and  evident  in  the  urine.  Le  Nobel's  test 
has  been  given  in  the  section  on  diabetes. 

Diacetic  acid  is  probably  never  present  in  the  urine  in  health.  With 
a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  it  gives  a  Burgundy-red  color.  A  similar  re- 
action is  given  by  acetic,  formic,  oxybutyric  acids,  and  it  may  be  present 
in  the  urine  of  patients  who  are  taking  antipyrin,  thallin,  and  the  salicy- 
lates. "  If,  however,  the  urine  is  previously  boiled,  diacetic  acid,  if  pres- 
ent, still  gives  the  ferric-chloride  reaction,  but  these  other  substances  do 
not.  Fleischer  found  that  the  substance  which  gives  the  ferric-chloride 
reaction  in  diabetic  urine  is  not  taken  up  by  ether  after  the  urine  has 
been  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  whereas  ethyl-diacetic  acid  is  solu- 
ble in  ether."    (Halliburton.) 

Alcaptonuria, — Aromatic  compounds  occur  in  the  urine  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  carbolic  acid  or  gallic  acid,  and  on  exposure  to  air  becomes 
dark.  In  carboluria  the  substance  causing  the  black  color  is  known  as 
hydrochinon.  Many  years  ago  Boedeker  met  with  cases  in  which  the 
urine  became  dark,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  aromatic  compound  which 
he  called  alcapton.  It  has  been  found  in  cases  of  consumption,  and  in 
other  instances  in  which  there  are  no  local  lesions  or  no  general  disease. 
The  urine  may  be  clear  on  passing,  and  then  darken  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  on  the  addition  of  liquor  potasssD.  The  substance  is  apparently  without 
clinical  significance  except  in  so  far  as  it,  with  the  other  aromatic  substances, 
is  capable  of  reducing  the  Fehling  solution,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar. 

Choluria  and  glycosuria  have  already  been  considered  under  jaundice 
and  diabetes.* 


IV.  URiCMIA., 

Under  this  term  is  grouped  a  series  of  manifestations,  chiefly  nervous, 
developing  in  the  course  of  Bright's  disease,  and  due  to  the  retention 
within  the  blood  of  poisonous  materials  which  sh^ld  be  eliminated  in 
the  urine. 

Uraemia  is  usually  seen  in  nephritis,  but  may  occur  when  the  ureters 
are  obstructed,  or  when  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  kidneys  is  im- 
peded, as  in  conditions  of  extreme  engorgement  following  compression  of 
the  renal  vessels  or  in  the  profound  alterations  of  the  blood  in  cholera. 

Two  opposite  views  are  held  with  reference  to  the  production  of 
uraemia :  (a)  That  it  is  due  to  the  accumulation  in  the  blood  of  excre- 
mentitious  material — body  poisons — which  should  be  thrown  ofE  by  the 

•  For  further  details  concerning  the  urine  the  student  is  referred  to  von  Jaksch'8 
Clinical  Diagnosis,  Tyson  on  the  Urine,  and  to  Halliburton's  Text-Book  of  Chemical 
Physiology  and  Pathology. 
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kidneys.    " If.  however,  from  any  cause,  theae  organs  make  default,  or! 
there  be  any  prolonged  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  arine,  oocamuUtit 
of  some  or  of  oil  the  poisons  takes  place,  and  the  characteristic  srtupto 
are  munifcsted,  but  the  occumulatioQ  nmy  be  very  slow  and  the  mrli 
sj-mptonis,  correspouding  to  the  comparatively  small  dose  of  poison,  n 
be  very  slight ;  yet  they  are  iu  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  iodicsth 
of  urismia  as  arc  the  more  alarming,  which  appear  towards  the  end,  ai 
to  whieholone  the  name  unemia  is  often  given."   (Carter.)    Several  poist 
having  distinct  actions  have  been  separated  from  the  urine  by  Boachi 
two  of  which  jiroduce  convulsions,  and  one  of  which  is  narcotia 
chard's  observations  tend  strongly  to  confirm  the  view  now  geDeraUy  heU. 
that  the  symptoms  are  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  excretory  prodacto. 
The  nature  of  tliese  poisonous  ingredients  is  not  yet  known.     It  ' 
merly  thought  that  the  urea  was  the  offending  substance,  and  it  has  b 
found  increased  in  the  blood  in  nnemia.     Others  hold  that  it  ia  the  aco 
mulation  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.     It  is  more  probable,  however,  tl 
tliere  are  several  tosic  agents  nt  work. 

(6)  Traube  suggested  that  the  chief  symptoms  of  unemia,  pnrticula: 
the  coma  and  convulsions,  wore  due  to  localised  c^cnia  of  the  brain, 
favor  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  obatnicticHi  of  the  ureters,  aa  by  ato 
does  not  necessarily  produce  unemia,  even  if  long  continned,  and  in  t 
obstructive  suppression  neither  convnlsions  nor  coma  occur.  Then, ) 
urieinia  may  supervene  iu  a  cose  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  which  i 
large  amount  of  urine  is  being  pa^ed  with  a  fair  proportion  of  solid& 
GDdoma  of  the  brain  certainly  does  occur  in  some  fatal  cases— it  may  be 
diffuse  or  localized,  but  it  is  not  a  constant  lesion,  and  cannot  explain  oil 
the  symptoms  of  uraemia. 

Symptoms.  ^Clinically,  acute  and  chronic  unemia  may  be  rpoog- 
niEcd,  but,  for  convcuienoo  of  description,  it  is  perhaps  best  Ui  follow  the 
division  of  French  writers  into  cerebral,  ilt/ajinmc,  and  gastro-inlestinal 
forma. 

Among  the  cerebral  manifestations  of  ursemia  may  be  described : 

(fl)  Mania. — This  may  come  on  abniptly  in  an  individual  who  has 
shown  no  preiioua  indications  of  mental  trouble,  and  who  may  not  bu 
known  to  have  Bright's  disease.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  tills  kind  wliicli 
come  under  my  observation  the  patient  became  suddenly  maniacal  and 
died  in  six  days.  More  commonly  the  delirium  ia  lees  violent,  but  the 
patient  is  noisy,  talkative,  restless,  and  sleepless. 

(ft)  Delusional  Inaanily  {Folie  Drightiqm). — Cases  arc  by  no  meana 
uncommon,  and  excellent  clinical  reports  have  been  Issued  on  the  subject 
from  several  of  the  asylums  of  this  country,  partfcularly  by  Bremer, 
Christian,  and  Alioe  Bennett  Delusions  of  persecution  are  common. 
One  of  my  cases  committed  suicide  by  jumping  out  of  a  window.  The 
condition  is  of  interest  medico-legally  because  of  its  bearing  on  testa- 
mentary capacity.     Profonnd  melancholia  may  also  supervene. 
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(c)  Convulsions. — These  may  come  on  unexpectedly  or  be  preceded  by 
pain  in  the  head  and  restlessness.  The  attacks  may  be  general  and  iden- 
tical with  those  of  ordinary  epilepsy,  though  the  initial  cry  may  not  be 
present.  The  fits  may  recur  rapidly,  and  in  the  interval  the  patient  is 
usually  unconscious.  Sometimes  the  temperature  is  elevated,  but  more 
frequently  it  is  depressed,  and  may  sink  rapidly  after  the  attack.  Local 
or  Jacksonian  epilepsy  may  occur  in  most  characteristic  form  in  uraemia. 
A  remarkable  sequence  of  the  convulsions  is  blindness — urmmic  amaurosis 
— which  may  pcfrsist  for  several  days.  This,  however,  may  occur  apart 
from  the  convulsions.  It  usually  passes  off  in  a  day  or  two.  There  are 
no  ophthalmoscopic  changes.  Sometimes  urtemic  deafness  supervenes, 
and  is  probably  also  a  cerebral  manifestation.  It  may  also  occur  in 
connection  with  persistent  headache,  nausea,  and  other  gastric  symp- 
toms. 

(d)  Coma, — Unconsciousness  invariably  accompanies  the  general  con- 
vulsions, but  a  coma  may  develop  gradually  without  any  convulsive  seiz- 
ures. Frequently  it  is  preceded  by  headache,  and  the  patient  gradually 
becomes  dull  and  apathetic.  In  these  cases  there  may  have  been  no  pre- 
vious indications  of  renal  disease,  and  unless  the  urine  is  examined  the 
nature  of  the  case  may  be  overlooked.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles  occur, 
particularly  in  the  face  and  hands,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  coma  in 
which  the  muscles  are  not  involved.  In  some  of  these  cases  a  condition 
of  torpor  persists  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred 
and  the  breath  very  foul  and  heavy. 

(e)  Local  Palsies. — In  the  course  of  chronic  Bright's  disease  hemi- 
plegia or  monoplegia  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  follow  a  convul- 
sion, and  post  mortem  no  gross  lesions  of  the  brain  be  found,  but  only 
a  localized  or  diifused  oedema.  These  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon, may  simulate  almost  every  form  of  organic  paralysis  of  cerebral 
origin. 

(/)  Of  other  cerebral  symptoms,  headache  is  important.  It  is  most 
often  occipital  and  extends  to  the  neck.  It  may  be  an  early  feature  and 
associated  with  giddiness.  Other  nervous  symptoms  of  uraemia  are  intense 
itching  of  the  skin,  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  fingers,  and  cramps  in 
the  muscles  of  the  calves,  particularly  at  night. 

Urcemic  dyspnoea  is  classified  by  Palmer  Howard  as  follows :  (1)  Con- 
tinuous dyspnoea ;  (2)  paroxysmal  dyspnoea ;  (3)  both  types  alternating ; 
and  (4)  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing.  The  attacks  of  dyspnoea  are  most  com- 
monly nocturnal ;  the  patient  may  sit  up,  gasp  for  breath,  and  e\'ince  as 
much  distress  as  in  true  asthma.  Occasionally  the  breathing  is  noisy  and 
stridulous.  The  Che}Tie-Stokes  t}^e  may  persist  for  weeks,  and  is  not 
necessarily  associated  with  coma.  I  have  seen  it  in  a  man  who  travelled 
over  a  hundred  miles  to  consult  a  physician.  In  another  instance  a  pa- 
tient, up  and  about,  could  only  when  at  meals  feed  himself  in  the  apnoea 
period.  Though  usually  of  serious  omen  and  occurring  with  coma  and 
47 
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other  Bymptoms,  recovery  may  follow  even  after  persietence  for  weeks  or 
even  months. 

The  gastrO'intestinal  manifestations  of  uraemia  often  set  in  with  abnipt- 
ness.  Uncontrollable  vomiting  may  come  on  and  its  cause  be  quite  un- 
recognizable. A  young  married  woman  was  admitted  to  my  wards  in  the 
Montreal  General  Hospital  with  persistent  vomiting  of  four  or  five  days' 
duration.  The  urine  was  slightly  albuminous,  but  she  had  none  of  the 
usual  signs  of  urnemia,  and  the  case  was  not  regarded  as  one  of  Bright's 
disease.  The  vomiting  |)er8i8ted  and  caused  death.  The  poet-iuortem 
showed  extensive  sclerosis  of  both  kidneys.  The  attacks  may  be  preceded 
by  nausea  and  may  be  associated  with  diarrhoea.  In  some  instances  the 
diarrhoea  may  come  on  without  the  vomiting ;  sometimes  it  is  profuse  and 
associated  with  an  intense  catarrhal  or  even  diphtheritic  inflammation  of 
the  colon. 

A  special  uraemic  stomatitis  has  been  described  (Barie)  in  which  the 
mucosa  of  the  lips,  gums,  and  tongue  is  swollen  and  erythematous.  The 
saliva  may  be  increased,  and  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  in  mas- 
tication.    The  tongue  is  usually  very  foul  and  the  breath  heavy  and  fetid. 

DiBgnosis. — Uncmia  may  be  confounded  with  : 

(a)  Cerebral  lesions,  such  as  haemorrhage,  meningitis,  or  even  tumor. 
In  apoplexy,  which  is  so  commonly  associated  with  kidney  disease  and 
stiff  arteries,  the  sudden  loss  of  consciousness,  particularly  if  with  con- 
vulsions, may  simulate  a  uremic  attack;  but  the  mode  of  onset,  the 
existence  of  complete  hemiplegia,  with  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes, 
suggest  haemorrhage.  As  already  noted,  there  are  cases  of  uraemic  hemi- 
plegia or  mono])legia  which  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  organic 
lesion  and  wliich  i)08t  mortem  show  no  trace  of  coarse  disease  of  the 
brain.  I  know  of  an  instance  in  which  a  consultation  was  held  upon  the 
propriety  of  operation  in  a  case  of  hemiplegia  believed  to  be  due  to  sub- 
dural hcOimorrhage  which  post  mortc^m  was  shown  to  be  uraemic.  Indeed, 
in  some  of  these  eases  it  is  quite  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  conditions.  So,  too,  cases  of  meningitis,  in  a  condition  of  deep  coma, 
with  perhaps  sliglit  fever,  furred  tongue,  and  without  localizing  symptoms, 
may  readily  be  confounded  with  uraemia. 

(b)  AVith  certain  infectious  diseases.  Unemia  may  persist  for  weeks 
or  months  and  the  patient  lies  in  a  condition  of  torpor  or  even  uncon- 
sciousness, with  a  heavily  coated,  perhaps  dry,  tongue,  muscular  twitchings, 
a  rapid  feeble  pulse,  with  slight  fever.  This  state  not  unnaturally  suggests 
the  existence  of  one  of  the  infectious  diseases.  Case«  of  the  kind  are  not 
uncommon,  and  I  have  known  them  to  be  mistaken  for  typhoid  fever  and 
for  miliary  tuberculosis. 

(r)  l^ra^mic  coma  may  be  confounded  with  poisoning  by  alcohol  or 
opium.  In  o})ium  poisoning  the  pupils  are  contracted ;  in  alcoholism  they 
are  more  commonly  dilated.  In  uraemia  they  are  not  constant ;  they  may 
be  either  widely  dilated  or  of  medium  size.    The  examination  of  the  eye 
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ground  should  be  made  to  determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  albumi- 
nuric retinitis.  The  urine  should  be  drawn  off  and  examined.  The  odor 
of  the  breath  sometimes  gives  an  important  hint. 

The  condition  of  the  heart  and  arteries  should  also  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Sudden  urtemic  coma  is  more  common  in  the  chronic  interstitial 
nephritis.  The  character  of  the  delirium  in  alcoholism  is  sometimes  im- 
portant, and  the  coma  is  not  so  deep  as  in  uraemia  or  opium  poisoning. 
It  may  for  a  time  be  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  condition  is 
due  to  uraemia,  profound  alcoholism,  or  haemorrhage  into  the  pons  Varolii 
The  treatment  will  be  considered  under  chronic  Bright's  disease. 


V.   ACUTE  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Deflnitioil. — Acute  diffuse  nephritis,  due  to  the  action  of  cold  or  of 
toxic  agents  upon  the  kidneys. 

In  all  instances  changes  exist  in  the  epithelial,  vascular,  and  inter- 
tubular  tissues,  which  vary  in  intensity  in  different  forms ;  hence  writers 
have  described  a  tubular,  a  glomerular,  and  an  acute  interstitial  nephritis. 
Dclafield  recognizes  acute  exudative  and  acute  productive  forms,  the  latter 
characterized  by  proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  stroma  and  of  the 
cells  of  the  Malpighian  tufts. 

Etiology. — The  following  are  the  principal  causes  of  acute  ne- 
phritis : 

(1)  Gold.  Exposure  to  cold  and  wet  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes. 
It  is  particularly  prone  to  follow  exposure  after  a  drinking-bout 

(2)  The  poisons  of  the  specific  fevers,  particularly  scarlet  fever,  less 
commonly  typhoid  fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  chicken-pox, 
cholera,  yellow  fever,  meningitis,  and,  very  rarely,  dysentery.  Acute  nephri- 
tis is  not  often  associated  with  syphilis.  In  acute  tuberculosis  nephritis 
is  not  uncommon.     It  may  also  occur  in  septicaemia. 

(3)  Toxic  agents,  such  as  turpentine,  cantharidos,  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  carbolic  acid  may  cause  an  acute  congestion  which  sometimes  ter- 
minates in  nephritis.    Alcohol  probably  never  excites  an  acute  nephritis. 

(4)  Pregnancy,  in  which  the  condition  is  thought  by  some  to  result 
from  compression  of  the  renal  veins,  although  this  is  not  yet  finally  settled. 
The  condition  may  in  reality  be  due  to  toxic  products  as  yet  undetermined. 

(5)  Acute  nephritis  occurs  occasionally  in  connection  with  extensive 
lesions  of  the  skin,  as  in  buims  orun  chronic  skin-diseases. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  may  present  to  the  naked  eye  in 
mild  cases  no  evident  alterations.  ^  When  seen  early  in  more  severe  forms 
the  organs  are  congested,  swollen,  dark,  and  the  section  may  drip  blood. 
In  other  instances  the  surface  is  pale  and  mottled,  the  capsule  strips  off 
readily,  and  the  cortex  is  swollen,  turbid,  and  of  a  grayish-red  color,  while 
the  pyramids  have  an  intense  beefy-red  tint    The  glomeruli  in  some  in- 
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cipitate.  The  total  excretion  of  urea  is  reduced,  though  the  percentage 
is  high. 

Anaemia  is  an  early  and  marked  symptom.  In  cases  of  extensive 
dropsy,  effusion  may  take  place  into  the  pleurae  and  peritoaenum.  There 
are  cases  of  scarlatinal  nephritis  in  which  the  dropsy  of  the  extremities  is 
trivial  and  effusion  into  the  pleurae  extehsive.  The  lungs  may  become 
cedematous.  In  rare  cases  there  is  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Epistaxis  may 
occur  or  cutaneous  ecchymoses  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 

The  pulse  may  be  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and  the  second  aortic 
sound  accentuated.  Occasionally  dilatation  of  the  heart  comes  on  rapidly 
and  may  cause  sudden  death  (Goodhart).  The  skin  is  dry  and  it  may  be 
difficult  to  induce  sweating. 

Uraemic  symptoms  develop  in  a  limited  number  of  cases.  They  may 
occur  at  the  onset  with  suppression,  more  commonly  later  in  the  disease. 
Ocular  changes  are  not  so  common  in  acute  as  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
but  haemorrhagic  retinitis  may  occur  and  occasionally  papillitis. 

The  course  of  acute  Bright's  disease  varies  considerably.  The  descrip- 
tion just  given  is  of  the  form  which  most  commonly  follows  cold  or  scarlet 
fever.  In  many  of  the  febrile  cases  dropsy  is  not  a  prominent  symptom, 
and  the  diagnosis  rests  rather  with  the  examination  of  the  urine.  More- 
over, the  condition  may  be  transient  and  less  serious.  In  other  cases,  as 
in  the  acute  nephritis  of  typhoid  fever,  there  may  be  haematuria  and  pro- 
nounced  signs  of  interference  with  the  renal  function.  The  most  intense 
acute  nephritis  may  exist  without  anasarca. 

In  scarlatinal  nephritis,  in  which  the  glomeruli  are  most  seriously  af- 
fected, suppression  of  the  urine  may  be  an  early  symptom,  the  dropsy  is 
apt  to  be  extreme,  and  uremic  manifestations  are  common.  Acute 
Bright's  disease  in  children,  however,  may  set  in  very  insidiously  and  be 
associated  with  transient  or  slight  oedema,  and  the  symptoms  may  point 
rather  to  affection  ot  the  digestive  system  or  to  brain-disease. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  most  seri- 
ous involvement  of  the  kidneys  may  be  manifested  only  by  slight  oedema 
of  the  feet  or  puflBness  of  the  eyelids,  without  impairment  of  the  gen- 
eral health.  The  first  indication  of  trouble  may  be  a  uraemic  convulsion. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  acute  nephritis  of  pregnancy,  and  it  is 
a  good  rule  for  the  practitioner,  when  engaged  to  attend  a  case,  invariably 
to  ask  that  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  the  urine  should  occa- 
sionally be  sent  for  examination. 

In  nephritis  from  cold  and  in  scarlet  fever  the  symptoms  are  usually 
marked  and  the  diagnosis  is  rarely  in  doubt  As  alre^wly  mentioned, 
every  case  in  which  albumen  is  present  must  not  be  called  acute  Bright's 
disease,  not  even  if  tube-casts  be  present  Thus  the  common  febrile  albu- 
minuria, although  it  represents  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  leading 
to  acute  Bright's  disease,  should  not  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 

There  are  occasional  cases  of  acute  Bright's  disease  with  anasarca,  iu 
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which  albumen  i»  either  absent  or  present  only  as  a  trace.  This  is  a  nre 
condition.  Tube-casts  are  usually  found,  and  the  absence  of  albumen  is 
rarely  permanent    The  urine  may  be  rciluced  in  amoont. 

The  character  of  the  casts  is  of  use  in  the  diagnoria  of  the  form  of 
Bright^H  dis(*ase,  but  scarcely  of  such  extreme  value  as  has  been  stated. 
Tlius,  the  hyaline  and  granular  casts  are  common  to  all  Tarieties.  The 
blood  and  epithelial  casts,  particularly  those  made  up  of  leucocytes^  are 
most  common  in  the  acute  cases. 

Prog^osifl. — The  outlook  yaries  somewhat  with  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  Uecoveries  in  the  form  following  exposure  to  cold  are  much 
more  frequent  than  after  scarlatinal  nephritis.  In  young  children  the 
mortality  is  higli,  amounting  to  at  least  one  third  of  the  cases.  Serious 
symptoms  are  low  arterial  tension,  the  occurrence  of  uraemia,  and  effu- 
sion into  the  serous  sacs.  Tlic  persistence  of  the  dropsy  after  the  first 
month,  intense  pallor,  and  a  large  amount  of  albumen  indicate  the  possi' 
bility  of  the  disease  becoming  chronic.  For  some  months  after  the  dis- 
ap|)earance  of  the  dro])sy  there  may  be  traces  of  albumen  and  a  few  tube- 
casts. 

In  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  a  case  of  scarlatinal  nephritis,  if  the  progress 
is  favorable,  the  dropsy  diminishes,  the  urine  increases,  the  albumen  less- 
ens, and  by  the  en<l  of  a  month  the  dropsy  has  disappeared  and  the  urine 
is  nearly  free.  In  very  young  children  the  course  may  be  rapid,  and  I 
have  known  the  urine  to  be  free  from  albumen  in  the  fourth  week.  Other 
cjises  are  more  insidious,  and  though  the  dropsy  may  disappear,  the  albu- 
men persists  in  the  urine,  the  anaemia  is  marked,  and  the  condition  be- 
comes chronic  or,  after  several  recurrences  of  the  dropsy,  improves  and 
complete  recovery  tiikes  place. 

Treatment. — The  patient  should  be  in  bed  and  there  remain  until 
all  traces  of  the  disease  have  disjippeared.  As  sweating  plays  such  an 
importiint  part  in  the  treatment,  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  accustom  the 
patient  to  blankets.     He  should  also  be  clad  in  thin  Canton  flannel. 

T\ni  diet  should  consist  of  milk  or  butter-milk,  gruels  made  of  arrow- 
root or  oat-meal,  barley  water,  and,  if  necessar}',  beef  tea  and  chicken 
broth.  It  is  bettor,  if  possible,  to  confine  the  patient  to  a  strictly  milk 
diet.  As  convalescence  is  established,  bread  and  butter,  lettuce,  water- 
cress, grapes,  oranges,  and  other  fruits  may  be  given.  The  return  to  a 
meat  diet  should  be  gradual. 

The  })atient  should  drink  freely  of  alkaline  mineral  waters,  ordinary 
water,  or  lemonade.  The  fluids  keep  the  kidneys  flushed  and  wash  out 
the  (Jehn's  from  the  tubes.  A  useful  drink  is  a  drachm  of  cream  of  tartar 
in  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  to  Avhich  may  be  added  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  a  little  sugar.  Taken  when  cold,  this  is  a  pleasant  and  satisfactory 
diluent  drink. 

No  remedies,  so  far  as  known,  control  directly  the  changes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  kidneys.    The  indications  are :    (1)  To  give  the  excretory 
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function  of  the  kidney  rest  by  utilizing  the  skin  and  the  bowels,  in  the 
hope  that  the  natural  processes  may  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure ;  (2)  to 
meet  the  symptoms  as  they  arise. 

In  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  it  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  avert  an 
attack,  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  which  are  marked  increase  in  the 
arterial  tension  and  the  presence  of  blood  coloring  matter  in  the  urine 
(Mahomed).  An  active  saline  cathartic  may  completely  relieve  this  con- 
dition. 

At  the  onset,  when  there  is  pain  in  the  back  or  hsematuria,  the  dry  or 
wet  cups  give  relief.  The  latter  should  not  be  used  in  children.  Warm 
poultices  are  often  grateful.  In  cases  which  set  in  with  suppression  of 
urine,  these  measures  should  be  adopted,  and  in  addition  the  hot  bath 
with  subsequent  pack,  copious  diluents,  and  a  free  purge.  The  dropsy  is 
best  treated  by  hydrotherapy— either  the  hot  bath,  the  wet  pack,  or  the 
hot-air  bath.  In  children  the  wet  pack  is  usually  satisfactory.  It  is  ap- 
plied by  wringing  a  blanket  out  of  hot  water,  wrapping  the  child  in  it, 
covering  this  with  a  dry  blanket,  and  then  with  a  rubber  cloth.  In  this 
the  child  may  remain  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  repeated  daily.  In  the  case 
of  adults,  the  hot-air  bath  or  the  vapor  bath  may  be  conveniently  given  by 
allowing  the  vapor  or  air  to  pass  from  a  funnel  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
which  are  raised  on  a  low  cradle.  More  efficient,  as  a  rule,  is  a  hot  bath  of 
from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  after  which  the  patient  is  wrapped  in 
blankets.  The  sweating  produced  by  these  measures  is  usually  profuse, 
rarely  exhausting,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  dropsy  can  in  this  way  be 
relieved.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  in  which  the  skin  does  not  re- 
spond to  the  baths,  and  if  the  symptoms  are  serious,  particularly  if  uraemia 
supervenes,  jaborandi  or  its  active  principle,  pilocarpire,  may  be  used. 
The  latter  may  be  given  hypodermically,  in  doses  of  from  a  sixth  to  an 
eighth  of  a  grain  in  adults,  and  from  a  twentieth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  grain  in 
children  from  two  to  ton  years.  It  is  a  drug  to  be  used  with  care.  I 
abandoned  its  employment  for  many  years,  after  having  several  cases  of 
serious  collapse.     Latterly  I  have  resumed  its  use,  often  with  benefit 

The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  a  morning  saline  purge ;  in  children 
the  fluid  magnesia  is  readily  taken ;  in  adults  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  may 
be  given  by  Hay's  method,  in  concentrated  form,  in  the  morning,  before 
anything  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  In  Bright's  disease  it  not  infrequently 
causes  vomiting.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap,  in  half-drachm  doses, 
or,  if  necessary,  elaterium  may  be  used.  If  the  dropsy  is  not  extreme,  the 
urine  not  very  concentrated,  and  uraemic  symptoms  are  not  present,  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  loose  without  active  purgation.  If  these  measures 
fail  to  reduce  the  dropsy  and  it  has  become  extreme,  the  skin  may  be 
punctured  with  a  lancet  or  drained  by  a  small  silver  canula  (Southey's 
tube),  which  is  inserted  beneath  it  A  fine  aspirator  needle  may  be 
used,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  drain  through  a  piece  of  long,  narrow 
rubber  tubing  into  a  vessel  beneath  the  bed.    If  the  dyspnoea  is  marked, 
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owing  to  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  pleurae,  aspiration  should  be  performed. 
In  rare  instances  the  ascites  is  extreme  and  may  require  paracentesis,  or  a 
Southey's  tube  may  be  inserted  and  the  fluid  gradually  withdrawn.  If 
ursemic  convulsions  occur,  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms  may  be  limited 
by  the  use  of  chloroform ;  to  an  adult  a  pilocarpine  injection  should  be  at 
once  given,  and  from  a  robust,  strong  man  twenty  ounces  of  blood  may  be 
withdrawn.  In  children  the  loins  may  be  dry  cupped,  the  wet  pack  used, 
and  a  brisk  purgative  given.  Bromide  of  potassium  and  chloral  sometimes 
prove  useful. 

Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  ice  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  food. 
Drop  doses  of  creosote,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  given.  The  dilute 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  bismuth  is  often  effectual. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  diuretics  in  acute  Bright^s  disease  is  not  yet 
settled.  The  best  diuretic,  after  all,  is  water,  which  may  be  taken  freely 
with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  benzoate  of  soda,  salts  which  are  held  to 
favor  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  less  irritating  and  more  easily  ex- 
creted compounds.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus  are  useful  diuretics,  and 
may  be  employed  without  risk  when  the  arterial  tension  is  low  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  not  forcible.  I  have  never  scon  any  injurious  effects 
from  their  employment  after  the  early  symptoms  liad  lessened  in  intensity. 

For  the  persistent  albuminuria,  I  agree  with  Roberts  and  Rosenstein 
that  we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value.  Nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  our  helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  metabolism  than  inability  to 
meet  this  common  symptom.  Astringents,  alkalies,  nitroglycerin,  and 
mercury  har'e  been  recommended. 

For  the  anajmia  always  associated  with  acute  Bright's  disease  iron 
should  be  employed.  It  should  not  be  given  until  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided.  In  the  adult  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  perchloride 
in  increiising  doses,  as  convalescence  procee^ls  In  children,  the  syrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  are  better  prepara- 
tions. The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  best  treated  with  digitalis,  strophan- 
thus, and  strychnia. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  the  patient  against  cold.  The  diet  should  still  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  a  return  to  mixed  food  should  be  gradual.  A  change  of  air  is 
often  beneficial,  particularly  a  residence  in  a  warm,  equable  climate. 


VI.  CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Here,  too,  in  all  forms  we  deal  with  a  diffuse  process,  involving  epi- 
thelial, interstitial,  and  glomenilar  tissues.  Clinically  two  groups  are  rec- 
ognized— (a)  the  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  which  follows  the 
acute  attack  or  comes  on  insidiously,  is  characUTizod  by  marked  dropsy, 
and  i)08t  mortem  by  the  large  white  kidney.     In  the  later  stages  of  this 
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process  the  kidney  may  be  smaller — a  condition  known  as  the  small  white 
kidney ;  (b)  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  dropsy  is  not  common 
and  the  cardio-vascnlar  changes  are  pronounced.  Delafield  recognizes  a 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  exudation  and  a  chronic  productive  diffuse 
nephritis  without  exudation,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  contracted 
kidney  of  authors. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, but  in  reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form 
of  nephritis- 

Chronic  Parekchymatous  Nephritis 

{Chronic  Desquamative  and  Chronic  Tubal  Nephritis;  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis  with 

ExudcUion), 

Etiology. — In  many  cases  the  disease  follows  the  acute  nephritis  of 
cold,  scarlet  fever,  or  pregnancy.  More  frequently  than  is  usually  stated 
the  disease  has  an  insidious  onset  and  occurs  independently  of  any  acute 
attack.  The  fevers  may  play  an  important  r6le  in  certain  of  these  cases. 
Sosenstoin,  Bartels,  and,  in  this  country,  I.  E.  Atkinson  have  laid  special 
stress  upon  malaria  as  a  cause.  No  instance  of  the  kind  has  fallen  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  seven  years,  in  which  time  several  hun- 
dred cases  of  malaria  have  been  under  my  treatment  Beer  and  alcohol 
.are  believed  to  lead  to  this  form  of  nephritis.  In  chronic  suppuration, 
syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  the  diffuse  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease.  Males  are  rather 
more  subject  to  the  affection  than  females.  It  is  met  with  most  commonly 
in  young  adults,  and  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children  as  a  sequence 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  recog- 
nizckl.  The  most  common  is  the  large  white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which 
the  organ  is  enlarged,  the  capsule  is  thin,  and  the  surface  white  with 
the  stellate  veins  injected.  On  section  the  cortex  is  swollen  and  yellowish 
white  in  color,  and  often  presents  opaque  areas.  The  pyramids  may 
be  deeply  congested.  On  microscopical  examination  it  is  seen  that  the 
epithelium  is  granular  and  fatty,  and  the  tubules  of  the  cortex  are  dis- 
tended, and  contain  tube-casts.  Hyaline  changes  are  also  present  in  the 
epichelial  cells.  The  glomeruli  are  large,  the  capsules  thickened,  the 
capillaries  show  hyaline  changes,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of 
the  capsule  is  extensively  altered.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  everywhere 
increased,  though  not  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  second  variety  of  this  form  results  from  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  connective  tissue  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage,  forming  what  is  called 
the  small  white  kidney  or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  always  preceded  by  the  large  white  kidney.  Some  observers 
hold  that  it  may  be  a  primary  independent  form.    The  capsule  is  thick- 
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owing  to  pressure  of  fluid  in  the  plear»,  wss^n&m  dMXild  be  performed. 
In  rare  instances  the  ascites  is  extreme  and  maj  require  panKenteas,  or  i 
Sonthej^s  tube  may  be  inserted  and  the  fluid  gradoallj  withdimwu.  If 
uraemic  conrukions  occur,  the  intensitj  of  the  paroxTsms  mar  be  limited 
by  the  use  of  chloroform ;  to  an  adult  a  pflocarpine  injection  shoold  be  at 
once  given,  and  from  a  robust,  strong  man  twenty  ounces  of  blood  maj  be 
withdrawn.  In  chfldren  the  loins  may  be  dry  capped,  the  wet  pack  used, 
and  a  brisk  purgative  given.  Bromide  of  potaseiam  and  chloral  sometiiiies 
prove  nsefuL 

Vomiting  may  be  relieved  by  ice  and  by  restricting  the  amount  of  food. 
Drop  doses  of  creosote,  iodine,  and  carbolic  acid  may  be  given.  The  dilate 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  bismnth  is  often  effectnaL 

The  question  of  the  use  of  diuretics  in  acute  Bright*s  disease  is  not  jet 
settled.  The  best  diuretic,  after  all,  is  water,  which  may  be  taken  freely 
with  the  citrate  of  potash  or  the  benzoate  of  soda,  silts  which  are  held  to 
favor  the  conversion  of  the  urates  into  less  irritating  and  more  easily  ex- 
creted compounds.  Digitalis  and  strophanthus  are  useful  diuretics,  and 
may  be  employed  without  risk  when  the  arterial  tension  is  low  and  the 
cardiac  impulse  is  not  forcible.  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  effeds 
from  their  employment  after  the  early  symptoms  had  lessened  in  intenatr. 

For  the  persistent  albuminuria,  I  agree  with  Boberts  and  Bosenstein 
that  we  have  no  remedy  of  the  slightest  value.  Nothing  indicates  more 
clearly  our  helplessness  in  controlling  kidney  metabolism  than  inability  to 
meet  this  common  symptom.  Astringents,  alkalies,  nitroglycerin,  and 
mercury  hare  been  recommended. 

For  the  anaemia  always  associated  with  acute  Bright's  disease  iron 
should  be  employed.  It  should  not  be  given  until  the  acute  symptoms 
have  subsided.  In  the  adult  it  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the  perchloride 
in  increasing  doses,  as  convalescence  proceeds  In  children,  the  svrup  of 
the  iodide  of  iron  or  the  syrup  of  the  phosphate  of  iron  are  better  prepara- 
tions. The  dilatation  of  the  heart  is  best  treated  with  digitalis,  strophan- 
thus, and  strvchnia. 

In  the  convalescence  from  acute  Bright's  disease,  care  should  be  taken 
to  guard  the  patient  against  cold.  The  diet  should  still  consist  chiefly  of 
milk  and  a  return  to  mixed  fowl  should  be  gradual.  A  change  of  air  is 
often  beneficial,  particularly  a  residence  in  a  warm,  equable  climate. 


VI.  CHRONIC  BRIGHT'S  DISEASE. 

Here,  too,  in  all  forms  we  deal  with  a  diffuse  process,  involving  epi- 
thelial, interstitial,  and  glomenilar  tissues.  Clinically  two  groups  are  rec- 
ognized— (ff)  the  chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis,  which  follows  the 
acute  attack  or  comes  on  insidiously,  is  characterized  by  marked  dropsy, 
and  post  mortem  by  the  large  white  kidney.     In  the  later  stages  of  this 
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process  the  kidney  may  be  smaller — a  condition  known  as  the  small  white 
kidney ;  (b)  chronic  interstitial  nephritis,  in  which  dropsy  is  not  common 
and  the  cardio-yascular  changes  are  pronounced.  Delafield  recognizes  a 
chronic  diffuse  nephritis  with  exudation  and  a  chronic  productive  diffuse 
nephritis  without  exudation,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  contracted 
kidney  of  authors. 

The  amyloid  kidney  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  variety  of  Bright's  dis- 
ease, but  in  reality  it  is  a  degeneration  which  may  accompany  any  form 
of  nephritis. 

Chronic  Parekchymatous  Nephritis 

{Chronic  Desquamative  and  Chronic  Tubal  Nephritis;  Chronic  Diffuse  Nephritis  with 

Exudation), 

Etiology. — In  many  cases  the  disease  follows  the  acute  nephritis  of 
cold,  scarlet  fever,  or  pregnancy.  More  frequently  than  is  usually  stated 
the  disease  has  an  insidious  onset  and  occurs  independently  of  any  acute 
attack.  The  fevers  may  play  an  important  r6le  in  certain  of  these  cases. 
Sosenstein,  Bartels,  and,  in  this  country,  I.  E.  Atkinson  have  laid  special 
stress  upon  malaria  as  a  cause.  No  instance  of  the  kind  has  fallen  under 
my  observation  during  the  past  seven  years,  in  which  time  several  hun- 
dred cases  of  malaria  have  been  under  my  treatment.  Beer  and  alcohol 
,are  believed  to  lead  to  this  form  of  nephritis.  In  chronic  suppuration, 
syphilis,  and  tuberculosis  the  diffuse  parenchymatous  nephritis  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  usually  associated  with  amyloid  disease.  Males  are  rather 
more  subject  to  the  affection  than  females.  It  is  met  with  most  commonly 
in  young  adults,  and  is  by  no  means  infrequent  in  children  as  a  sequence 
of  scarlatinal  nephritis. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Several  varieties  of  this  form  have  been  recog- 
nizckl.  The  most  common  is  the  large  white  kidney  of  Wilks,  in  which 
the  organ  is  enlarged,  the  capsule  is  thin,  and  the  surface  white  with 
the  stellate  veins  injected.  On  section  the  cortex  is  swollen  and  yellowish 
white  in  color,  and  often  presents  opaque  areas.  The  pyramids  may 
be  deeply  congested.  On  microscopical  examination  it  is  seen  that  the 
epithelium  is  granular  and  fatty,  and  the  tubules  of  the  cortex  are  dis- 
tended, and  contain  tube-casts.  Hyaline  changes  are  also  present  in  the 
epithelial  cells.  The  glomeruli  are  large,  the  capsules  thickened,  the 
capillaries  show  hyaline  changes,  and  the  epithelium  of  the  tuft  and  of 
the  capsule  is  extensively  altered.  The  interstitial  tissue  is  everywhere 
increased,  though  not  to  an  extreme  degree. 

The  second  variety  of  this  form  results  from  the  gradual  increase  in 
the  connective  tissue  and  the  subsequent  shrinkage,  forming  what  is  called 
the  miall  white  kidney  or  the  pale  granular  kidney.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  always  preceded  by  the  large  white  kidney.  Some  observers 
hold  that  it  may  be  a  primary  independent  form.     The  capsule  is  thick- 
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increases  the  materials  out  of  which  uric  acid  is  formed.  By  many  a  f ono- 
tional  disorder  of  the  liver,  leading  to  lithaemia,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
efficient  factor.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  persons  who  habitually  eat 
and  drink  too  much  the  work  thrown  upon  this  organ  is  excessive,  and 
the  elaboration  of  certain  materials  so  defective  that  in  their  excretion 
from  the  general  circulation  they  irritate  the  kidneys. 

Actual  gout,  which  in  England  is  a  common  cause  of  interstitial  ne- 
phritis, is  not  an  important  factor  here.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nutri- 
tional disorder  kno^^-n  as  lithaemia  is  very  common,  either  with  or  without 
dyspepsia.  Lead,  as  is  well  known,  may  produce  renal  sclerosis,  but  it 
is  a  minor  factor  in  comparison  with  other  causes.  It  is  doubtful  if 
climate  has  any  influence.  Purdy  regards  the  cold,  moist  regions  of  the 
Northeastern  States  as  specially  favorable  to  the  disease. 

Among  factors  which  may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  chronic 
Bright's  disease  in  the  better  classes  in  this  country  may  be  mentioned 
the  intense  worry  and  strain  of  business,  combined,  as  they  often  are, 
with  habits  of  hurried  and  over  eating  and  a  lack  of  proper  exerciee. 
Males  are  more  commonly  attacked  than  females.  Under  twenty-five 
years  of  age  it  is  a  rare  disease ;  between  twenty-five  and  forty  a  few  well- 
marked  cases  occur ;  between  forty  and  sixty  it  is  common. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  kidneys  are  usually  small,  and  together 
may  weigh  no  more  than  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  capsule  is  thick  and 
adherent ;  the  surface  of  the  organ  irregular  and  covered  with  small  nod- 
ules, which  have  given  to  it  the  name  of  granular  kidney.  In  stripping  off 
the  capsule,  portions  of  the  kidney  substance  are  removed.  Small  cysts 
are  frequently  seen  on  the  surface.  The  color  is  usually  reddish,  often  a 
very  dark  red.  On  section  the  substance  is  tough  and  resists  cutting; 
the  cortex  is  thin  and  may  measure  no  more  than  a  couple,  of  millimetres. 
The  pyramids  are  less  wasted.  The  small  arteries  are  greatly  thickened 
and  stand  out  prominently.     The  fat  about  the  pelvis  is  greatly  increased. 

Microscoj)ically  there  is  seen  a  marked  increase  in  the  connective  tis- 
sue and  degenenition  and  atrophy  of  the  secreting  structures,  glomerular 
and  tubal,  the  former  being  most  predominant  and  giving  the  main  char- 
acters to  the  lesion.     The  following  are  the  most  important  changes  : 

(a)  An  increase  in  the  fibrous  elements,  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  organ,  but  more  advanced  in  the  cortex,  particularly  in  the  tissue  be- 
tween the  medullary  rays.  In  the  pyramids  the  distribution  of  new  growth 
is  less  patchy  and  more  diffuse.  In  the  Ciirly  stages  of  the  process  there 
is  a  small-celled  infiltration  between  the  tubes  and  around  the  glomeruli, 
and  finally  this  becomes  fibrillated  and  is  seen  encircling  the  tubules  and 
Bowman's  capsules,  around  the  latter  often  forming  concentric  layers. 

{b)  The  changes  in  the  glomeruli  are  striking,  and  in  advanced  cases 
a  very  considonible  number  of  them  have  undergone  complete  atrophy  and 
are  represented  as  densely  encapsulated  hyaline  structures.  The  atrophy 
is  partlv  changes  in  the  capillary  walls  and  multiplication  of  cells 
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between  the  loops,  partly  to  extensive  hyaline  degeneration,  and  in  part, 
no  doubt,  to  the  alterations  in  the  afferent  vessels.  The  normal  glomeruli 
usually  show  some  thickening  of  the  capsule  and  increase  in  the  cells  of 
the  tufts. 

(r)  The  tubules  show  changes  in  the  epithelium,  which  vary  a  good 
deal  in  different  localities.  Where  the  connective-tissue  growth  is  most 
advanced  they  are  greatly  atrophied  and  the  epithelium  may  be  repre- 
sented by  small  cubical  cells.  In  other  instances  the  epithelium  has 
entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  regions  represented  by 
the  projecting  granules  the  tubules  are  usually  dilated,  and  the  epithelium 
shows  hyaline,  fatty,  and  granular  changes.  Very  many  of  them  contain 
dark  masses  of  epithelial  debris  and  tube-casts.  In  the  interstitial  tissue 
and  in  the  tubules  there  may  be  pigmentary  changes  due  to  haemorrhage. 
The  dilatation  of  the  tubules  may  reach  an  extreme  grade,  forming  definite 
cysts. 

{d)  The  arteries  show  an  advanced  sclerosis.  The  intima  is  greatly 
thickened  and  there  are  changes  in  the  adventitia  and  in  the  media,  con- 
sisting in  increase  in  the  thickness  due  to  proliferation  of  the  connective 
tissue,  in  the  latter  coat  at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  elements. 

The  view  most  generally  entertained  at  present  is  that  the  essential 
lesion  is  in  the  secreting  tissues  of  the  tubules  and  the  glomeruli,  and  that 
the  connective-tissue  overgrowth  is  secondary  to  this.  Greenfield  holds 
that  the  primary  change  is  in  most  instances  in  the  glomeruli,  to  which 
both  the  degeneration  in  the  epithelium  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the 
increase  in  the  intertubular  connective  tissue  are  secondary. 

Associated  with  contracted  kidney  are  general  arterio-sclerosis  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  The  changes  in  the  arteries  have  already  been 
described  in  the  section  on  arterio-sclerosis.  The  hypertrophy  of  the  heart 
is  almost  constant.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  well-marked 
instance  of  contracted  kidney  ^^-ithout  some  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  the  enlargement  may  reach  an  extreme  grade.  The  varia- 
tions depend,  no  doubt,  in  part  upon  the  extent  of  the  diffuse  arterial 
degeneration,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  the  term  cor  bovinum  may 
be  applied  to  the  enlarged  organ.  In  such  cases  the  h^-pertrophy  is  not 
confined  to  the  left  ventricle,  but  involves  the  entire  heart.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  hx'pertrophy  has  been  much  discussed.  It  was  at  first  held  to 
be  due  to  the  increased  work  thrown  upon  the  organ  in  driving  the  impure 
blood  through  tlie  capillary  system.  Basing  his  opinion  upon  the  sup- 
posed muscular  increase  in  the  smaller  arteries,  Johnson  regarded  the 
hypertrophy  as  effort  to  overcome  a  sort  of  stop-cock  action  of  these  ves- 
sels, which,  under  the  influence  of  the  irritating  ingredient  in  the  blood, 
contracted  and  increased  greatly  the  peripheral  resistance.  Traube  be- 
lieved that  the  obliteration  of  a  large  number  of  capillary  territories  in 
the  kidney  materially  raised  the  arterial  pressure,  and  in  this  way  led  to 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  an  additional  factor,  he  thought,  was  the 
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diminished  excretion  of  water,  which  also  heightened  the  pressare  within 
the  blood-vessels. 

In  oui  present  knowledge  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  is  that 
given  by  Cohnheim,  which  is  thus  clearly  and  succinctly  put  by  Fagge: 
^^  He  gives  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  activity  of  the  circulation  through 
the  kidneys  at  any  moment — in  other  words,  the  state  of  the  smaller  renal 
arteries  as  regards  contraction  or  dilatation — depends  not  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  tissues  generally)  upon  the  need  of  those  organs  for  blood,  bot 
solely  upon  the  amount  of  material  for  the  urinary  secretion  that  the  cir- 
culatory  fluid  happens  then  to  contain.    This  suggestion  has  bearings 
.  .  .  upon  the  development  of  hypertrophy  in  one  kidney  when  the  other 
has  been  entirely  destroyed.    But  another  consequence  deducible  from  it  is 
that  when  parts  of  both  kidneys  have  undergone  atrophy,  the  blood-flow 
to  the  parts  that  remain  must,  ccsteris  paribus^  be  as  great  as  it  would 
have  been  to  the  whole  of  the  organs  if  they  had  been  intact    But  in 
order  that  such  a  quantity  of  blood  should  pass  through  the  restricted 
capillary  area  now  open  to  it,  an  excessive  pressure  must  obviously  he 
necessary.     This  can  be  brought  to  bear  only  by  the  exertion  of  more  than 
the  normal  degree  of  force  on  the  part  of  the  left  ventricle,  combined  with 
the  maintenance  of  a  corresponding  resistance  in  all  other  districts  of  the 
arterial  system.    And  so  one  can  account  at  once  for  the  high  arterial 
pressure  and  for  the  cardio-vascular  changes  that  are  secondary  to  it" 

Symptoms. — Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  latent,  and  are  not 
recognized  until  the  occurrence  of  one  of  the  serious  or  fatal  complica- 
tions. Even  an  advanced  grade  of  contracted  kidney  may  be  compatible 
with  great  mental  and  bodily  activity.  There  may  have  been  no  symptoms 
whatever  to  suggest  to  the  patient  the  existence  of  a  serious  mahuiy.  In 
other  cases  tlie  general  health  is  disturbed.  Tlie  patient  complains  of 
lassitude,  is  sleepless,  has  to  get  up  at  night  to  micturate ;  the  digestion  is 
disordered,  the  tongue  is  furred ;  there  are  complaints  of  headache,  failing 
vision,  and  breathlessness  on  exertion. 

So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture  of  chronic  BrightV  dis- 
ease that  it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  symptoms  under  the  various 
systems. 

Urinanj  System. — The  amount  of  urine  is  usually  increased,  and  from 
two  to  four  litres  may  be  passed.  Frequently  the  patient  has  to  get  up 
two  or  three  times  during  the  night  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  there  is  in- 
creased thirst  It  is  for  these  symptoms  occasionally  that  relief  is  sought 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  frequent  micturition  at  night  may 
be  associated  with  irritability  of  the  prostate  and,  in  certain  case^,  with 
hyperacidity  of  the  urine.  The  secretion  is  clear,  the  mucus  cloud  is 
well  marked,  but  there  is  no  definite  sediment  The  color  is  a  light  yellow, 
and  the  specific  gravity  ranges  from  1*005  to  1-012.  Traces  of  albumen 
are  found,  but  may  be  absent  at  times,  particularly  in  the  early  morning 
urine.     It  is  often  simply  a  slight  cloudiness,  and  may  be  apparent  onlj 
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with  the  more  delicate  tests.  The  sediment  is  scanty,  and  in  it  a  few  hya- 
line or  granular  casts  are  found.  The  quantity  of  the  solid  constituents 
of  the  urine  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished,  though  in  some  instances  the  urea 
may  be  excreted  in  full  amount.  In  attacks  of  dyspepsia  or  bronchitis, 
or  in  the  later  stages  when  the  heart  fails,  the  quantity  of  albumen  may 
be  greatly  increased  and  the  urine  diminished.  Occasionally  blood  occurs 
in  the  urine,  and  there  may  even  be  hsBmaturia  (S.  West). 

Circulatory  System, — The  pulse  is  hard,  the  tension  increased,  and 
the  vessel  wall,  as  a  rule,  thickened.  As  already  mentioned,  a  distinction 
must  be  made  between  increased  tension  and  thickening  of  the  arterial 
wall.  The  tension  may  be  plus  in  a  normal  vessel,  but  in  chronic  Bright's 
disease  it  is  more  common  to  find  the  tension  is  increased  and  the  artery 
stiff. 

A  pulse  of  increased  tension  has  the  following  characters :  (a)  It  is 
hard  and  incompressible,  i^equiring  a  good  deal  of  force  to  overcome  it ;  (b) 
it  may  be  impossible  to  obliterate  the  pulse  wave  by  any  pressure  on  the 
vessel ;  {c)  it  is  persistent,  and  in  the  intervals  between  the  beats  the  ves- 
sel feels  full  and  can  be  rolled  beneath  the  finger.  These  characters  may 
be  present  in  a  vessel  the  walls  of  which  are  little,  if  at  all,  increased  in 
thickness.  To  estimate  the  latter  the  pulse  wave  should  be  obliterated  in 
the  radial,  and  the  vessel  wall  felt  beyond  it.  In  a  i)erfectly  normal  ves- 
sel the  arterial  coats,  under  these  circumstances,  cannot  be  differentiated 
from  the  surrounding  tissue;  whereas,  if  thickened,  the  vessel  can  be 
rolled  beneath  the  finger.  Persistent  high  tension  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  important  symptoms  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  cardiac  feat- 
ures are  equally  important,  though  often  less  obvious.  Hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle  occurs  to  overcome  the  resistance  offered  in  the  arteries. 
The  enlargement  of  the  heart  ultimately  becomes  more  general.  The 
apex  is  displaced  downward  and  to  the  left ;  the  impulse  is  forcible  and 
may  be  heaving.  In  elderly  persons  with  emphysema,  the  displacement 
of  the  apex  may  not  be  evident.  The  first  sound  at  the  apex  may  be 
duplicated ;  more  commonly  the  second  sound  at  the  aortic  cartilage  is 
accentuated,  a  very  characteristic  sign  of  increased  tension.  The  sound 
in  extreme  cases  may  have  a  bell-like  quality.  In  many  cases  a  systolic 
murmur  develops  at  the  apex,  probably  as  a  result  of  relative  insufficiency. 
It  may  be  loud  and  transmitted  to  the  axilla.  Finally  the  hypertrophy 
fails,  the  heart  becomes  dilated,  gallop  rhythm  is  present,  and  the  general 
condition  is  that  of  a  chronic  heart-lesion. 

Respiratory  System, — Sudden  oedema  of  the  glottis  may  occur.  Ef- 
fusion into  the  pleurae  or  sudden  oedema  of  the  lungs  may  prove  fatal. 
Acute  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  not  uncommon.  Bronchitis  is  a  fre- 
quent accompaniment,  particularly  in  the  winter.  Sudden  attacks  of 
oppressed  breathing,  particularly  at  night,  are  not  infrequent.  This  is 
often  a  ursemic  sjrmptom,  but  is  sometimes  cardiac  The  patient  may  sit 
up  in  bed  and  gasp  for  breath,  as  in  true  asthma.     Cheyne-Stokes  breath- 
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ing  may  be  present,  most  commonly  toward  the  close,  bat  the  patient 
may  be  walking  about  and  eyen  attending  to  his  occupation. 

Digestive  System, — Dyspepsia  and  loss  of  appetite  are  common.  Severe 
and  uncontrollable  vomiting  may  be  the  first  symptom.  This  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  uraemia,  but  it  may  be  present  without  any 
other  indications,  and  I  have  known  it  to  prove  fatal  without  any  suspi* 
cion  that  clironic  Bright^s  disease  was  present.  Severe  and  even  fatal 
diarrhoea  may  develop.  The  tongue  may  be  coated  and  the  breath  heavy 
and  urinous. 

Nervous  System. — Various  cerebral  manifestations  have  already  been 
mentioned  under  urtemia,  and  they  are  among  the  most  important  of  the 
features  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  Cerebral  apoplexy  is  closely  related  to 
interstitial  nephritis.  The  hasmorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  meninges 
or  the  cerebrum.  It  is  usually  associated  with  marked  changes  in  the 
vessels.    Neuralgias,  in  various  regions,  are  not  uncommon. 

Special  Senses. — Troubles  in  vision  may  be  the  first  symptom  of  the 
disease.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  many  cases  of  interstitial  nephritis  the 
condition  is  diagnosed  first  by  the  ophthalmic  surgeon.  The  flame-shaped 
hcX»morrhages  are  the  most  common.  Ijcss  frequent  is  diffuse  retinitis  or 
papillitis.  Sudden  blindness  may  supervene  without  retinal  changes — 
ura^mic  amaurosis.  Auditory  troubles  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  chronic 
Bright^s  disease.  Ringing  in  the  ears,  with  dizziness,  is  not  uncommon. 
Various  forms  of  deafness  may  occur. 

Skin. — (Edema  is  not  common  in  interstitial  nephritis.  Slight  puffi- 
ness  of  the  ankles  may  l)e  present,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dropsy 
does  not  supervene.  When  extensive,  it  is  almost  always  the  result  of 
gradual  failure  of  the  hypcrtropliied  heart.  The  skin  is  often  dry  and 
pale,  and  sweats  are  not  common.  In  some  instances  the  sweat  may  de- 
posit a  white  frost  of  urea  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  Eczema  is  a  com- 
mon accompaniment  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Tingling  of  the 
fingers  or  numbness  a!id  pallor — the  dead  fingers — are  not,  as  some  sup- 
pose, in  any  way  peculiar  to  Bright's  disease.  Intolerable  itching  of  the 
skin  may  be  present,  and  cramps  in  the  muscles  are  by  no  means  rare. 

II;eniorrhag(\s  are  not  infrequent ;  thus,  epistaxis  may  occur  and  prove 
serious.  Purpura  may  develop.  Bron(»ho-i)ulnoTUiry  hajmorrhages  ure 
said,  by  some  Kreufh  writers,  to  be  common,  but  no  instance  of  it  has 
come  under  my  ()])servation.  Ascites  is  rare  except  in  association  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver. 

Diagnosis. — The  autopsy  often  dis<!lo8es  the  tnie  nature  of  the  dis- 
cjuse,  one  of  the  many  intercurrent  affections  of  which  may  have  proved 
fatal.  The  early  stages  of  interstitial  nej)hritis  are  not  recognizable.  In 
a  patient  with  increased  pulse  tension  (])articularly  if  the  vessel  wall 
is  sclerotic),  with  the  ai)ex  beat  of  the  heart  dislocated  to  the  left^  the 
second  aortic  sound  ringing  and  ac(!entuated,  the  urine  abundant  and  of 
low  specific  gnivity,  with  a  trace  of  albumen  and  an  occasional  hyaline  or 
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granalar  cast,  the  diagnosis  of  interstitial  nephritis  may  be  safely  made. 
Of  all  the  indications,  that  offered  by  the  pulse  is  the  most  important 
Persistent  high  tension  with  thickening  of  the  arterial  wall  in  a  man  un- 
der fifty  means  that  serious  mischief  has  already  taken  place,  that  cardio- 
vascular changes  are  certainly,  and  renal  most  probably,  present.  It  is 
important  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition  not  to  rest  content  with  a 
single  examination  of  the  urine.  Both  the  evening  and  the  morning  secre- 
tion should  be  studied.  The  sediment  should  be  collected  in  a  conical 
glass,  and  in  looking  for  tube-casts  a  large  surface  should  be  examined 
with  a  tolerably  low  power  and  little  light.  The  arterio-sclerotic  kidney 
may  exist  for  a  long  time  without  the  occurrence  of  albumen,  or  the  albu- 
men may  be  in  very  small  quantities.  In  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
differentiate  the  primary  interstitial  nephritis  from  an  arterio-sclerotic 
kidney,  nor  clinically  is  it  of  any  special  value  so  to  do.  In  persons 
under  forty,  with  very  high  tension,  great  thickening  of  the  superficial  ar- 
teries, and  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the  renal  are  more  likely  to 
be  secondary  to  the  arterial  changes. 

Prognosis. — Chronic  Bright's  disease  is  an  incurable  affection,  and 
the  anatomical  conditions  on  which  it  depends  are  quite  as  much  beyond 
the  reach  of  medicines  as  wrinkled  skin  or  gray  hair.  Interstitial 
nephritis,  however,  is  compatible  with  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  now  universally  recognized  that  increased  tension,  thick- 
ening of  the  arterial  walls,  and  polyuria  with  a  small  quantity  of  albumen, 
neither  doom  a  man  to  death  within  a  short  time  nor  necessarily  interfere 
with  the  pursuits  of  an  active  life  so  long  as  proper  care  be  taken.  I 
know  patients  who  have  had  high  tension  and  a  little  albumen  in  the 
urine  with  hyaline  casts  for  ten,  twelve,  and,  in  one  instance,  fifteen  years. 
Serious  indications  are  the  development  of  uraemic  symptoms,  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  the  onset  of  serous  effusions,  the  development  of  Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing,  persistent  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea. 

Treatment. — Patients  without  local  indications  or  in  whom  the  con- 
dition has  been  accidentally  discovered  should  so  regulate  their  lives  as  to 
throw  the  least  possible  strain  upon  heart,  arteries,  and  kidneys.  A  quiet 
life  without  mental  worry,  with  gentle  but  not  excessive  exercise,  and  resi- 
dence in  an  equable  climate,  should  be  recommended.  In  addition  they 
should  be  told  to  keep  the  bowels  regular,  the  skin  active  by  a  daily  tepid 
bath  with  friction,  and  the  urinary  secretion  free  by  drinking  daily  a 
definite  amount  of  either  distilled  water  or  some  pleasant  mineral  water. 
Alcohol  should  be  strictly  prohibited.    Tea  and  coffee  are  allowable. 

lUie  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  patient  should  be 
warned  not  to  eat  excessively,  and  not  to  take  meat  more  than  once  a  day. 
Care  in  food  and  drink  is  probably  the  most  important  element  in  the 
treatment  of  these  early  cases. 

A  patient  in  good  circumstances  may  be  urged  to  go  away  during  the 
winter  months,  or,  if  necessary,  to  move  altogether  to  a  warm  equable  cli- 
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mate,  Hke  that  of  southern  California.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Talae  in 
these  cases  of  removal  from  the  changeable,  irregular  weather  which  pre- 
vails in  the  temperate  regions  from  November  until  April. 

At  this  perifxl  medicines  are  not  required  unless  for  certain  special 
symptoms.  Patients  derive  much  benefit  from  an  annual  visit  to  certain 
mineral  springs,  such  as  Poland,  Bedford,  Saratoga,  in  this  country,  and 
Vichy  and  others  in  Europe.  Mineral  waters  have  no  curative  influence 
upon  chronic  Bright's  disease ;  they  simply  help  the  interstitial  circulation 
and  keep  the  drains  flushed.  In  this  early  stage,  when  the  patient's  con- 
dition  is  good,  the  tension  not  high,  and  the  quantity  of  albumen  small, 
medicines  are  not  indicate<l,  since  no  remedies  are  known  to  have  the  slight- 
est influence  upon  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Sooner  or  later  symptoms 
arise  which  demand  treatment  Of  these  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : 

(a)  Greatly  Increased  A  rterial  Tension, — It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
a  certain  increase  of  tension  is  not  only  necessaiy  but  umivoidable  in 
chronic  Bright^s  disease,  and  probably  the  most  serious  danger  is  too 
great  lowering  of  the  blood  tension.  The  happy  medium  must  be  sought 
between  such  heightened  tension  as  throws  a  serious  strain  upon  the  heart 
and  risks  nipturc  of  tlic  vessels  and  the  low  tension  which,  under  these 
circumstances,  is  specially  liable  to  be  associated  with  serous  effusions.  In 
cases  with  persistent  high  tension  the  diet  should  be  light,  an  occasional 
saline  purge  should  1)e  given,  and  sweating  promoted  by  means  of  hot  air 
or  the  hot  batli.  If  these  measures  do  not  suffice,  nitroglycerin  may  be 
tried,  beginning  with  one  minim  of  the  one  per  cent  solution  three 
times  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  if  necessary.  Patients 
vary  so  mucli  in  susceptibility  to  this  dnig  that  in  each  case  it  must  be  tested, 
the  limit  of  dosage  being  that  at  which  the  patient  experiences  the  physio- 
logical effect.  As  much  jis  ten  minims  of  the  one  per  cent,  solution  may 
be  given  three  times  a  day.  In  many  ctises  I  have  given  it  in  much  larger 
(loses  for  weeks  at  a  time.  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  it  If 
the  (lose  is  excessive  the  patients  complain  at  once  of  flushing  or  headache. 
Its  use  may  Ix)  kept  up  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  then  stopped  for  a  week 
and  resumed.  Its  value  is  seen  not  only  in  the  reduction  of  the  tension, 
but  also  in  the  striking  manner  in  which  it  relieves  the  headache,  dizzi- 
ness, and  dysp!icea. 

(J)  More  or  less  anannia  is  present  in  advanced  cases,  which  is  best 
met  by  the  use  of  iron.  Weir  ^fitchell,  who  has  had  a  unique  experience 
in  certain  forms  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  gives  the  tincture  of  the  per- 
fhloride  of  iron  in  large  doses — from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  three 
times  a  day.  He  thinks  that  it  not  only  beneflts  the  ana3mia,  but  that  it 
also  is  an  importjint  means  of  reducing  the  arterial  tension. 

(r)  Many  patients  with  Bright's  disease  present  themselves  for  treat- 
ment with  signs  of  cardiac  dilatation ;  there  is  a  gallop  rhythm  or  the  heart 
sounds  have  a  fcebil  character,  the  breath  is  abort,  the  urine  scanty  and 
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highly  albuminous,  and  there  are  signs  of  local  dropsy.  In  these  cases 
the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  heart.  A  morning  dose  of  salts  or 
calomel  may  be  given,  and  digitalis  in  ten-minim  doses,  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  Strychnia  may  be  used  with  benefit  in  this  condition.  In 
some  instances  other  cardiac  tonics  may  be  necessasy,  but  as  a  rule  the 
digitalis  acts  promptly  and  well. 

(d)  Urcsmic  Symptanis. — Even  before  marked  manifestations  are  present 
there  may  be  extreme  restlessness,  mental  wandering,  a  heavy,  foul  breath, 
and  a  coated  tongue.  Headache  is  not  often  complained  of,  though  intense 
frontal  headache  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  uraemia.  In  this  condition, 
too,  the  patient  may  complain  of  palpitation,  feelings  of  numbness,  and 
sometimes  nocturnal  cramps.  For  these  symptoms  the  saline  purgatives 
should  be  ordered,  and  hot  baths,  so  as  to  induce  copious  sweating.  Nitro- 
glycerin also  may  be  freely  used  to  reduce  the  tension.  For  the  uraemic 
convulsions,  if  severe,  inhalations  of  chloroform  may  be  used.  If  the  pa- 
tient is  robust  and  full-blooded,  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  of  blood 
should  be  removed.  The  patient  should  be  freely  sweated,  and  if  the 
convulsions  tend  to  recur  chloral  may  be  given,  either  by  the  mouth  or 
per  rectum,  or,  better  still,  morphia.  Uraemic  coma  must  be  treated  by 
active  purgation,  and  sweating  should  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  pilocar- 
pine or  the  hot  bath.  For  the  restlessness  and  delirium  morphia  is  indis- 
pensable. Since  its  recommendation  in  uraemic  states  some  years  ago, 
by  Stephen  MacKenzie,  I  have  used  this  remedy  extensively  and  can 
speak  of  its  great  value  in  these  cases.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effects  or  any 
tendency  to  coma  follow. 


VII.   AMYLOID  DISEASE. 

Amyloid  (lardaceous  or  waxy)  degeneration  of  the  kidnejrs  is  simply  an 
event  in  the  process  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  most  commonly  in  the 
chronic  parenchymatous  nephritis  following  fevers  or  of  cachectic  states. 
It  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  varieties  of  Bright's  disease. 
The  affection  of  the  kidneys  is  generally  a  part  of  a  wide-spread  amyloid 
degeneration  occurring  in  prolonged  suppuration,  as  in  disease  of  the  bone, 
in  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  less  commonly  in  association  with  leukaemia, 
lead  poisoning,  and  gout. 

Anatomically  the  amyloid  kidney  is  large  and  pale,  the  surface  smooth, 
and  the  venae  stellatae  well  marked.  On  section  the  cortex  is  large  and 
may-  show  a  peculiar  glistening,  infiltrated  appearance,  and  the  glomemli 
are  very  distinct.  The  pyramids,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cortex,  are  of 
a  deep  red  color.  A  section  soaked  in  dilute  tincture  of  iodine  shows  spots 
of  a  walnut  or  mahogany  brown  color.  The  Malpighian  tufts  and  the 
straight  vessels  may  be  most  affected.  In  lardaceous  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys the  organs  are  not  always  enlarged.    They  may  be  normal  in  size  or 
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email,  pale,  and  granular.  The  amyloid  change  is  first  seen  in  the  Mal- 
pighian  tufts,  and  then  involves  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels  and  the 
straight  vessels.  It  may  bo  confined  entirely  to  them.  In  later  stages  of 
the  disease  the  tubules  are  affected,  chiefly  the  membrane,  hirely,  if  ever, 
tlie  cells  themselves  In  addition,  the  kidneys  always  show  signs  of  diffuse 
nephritis.  The  Bowman's  capsules  are  thickened,  there  may  be  glomeruli- 
tis,  and  the  tubal  epithelium  is  swollen,  granular,  and  fatty. 

SymptomB. — The  renal  features  alone  may  not  indicate  the  presence 
of  this  degeneration.  Usually  the  associated  condition  gives  a  hint  of  the 
nature  of  the  process.  The  urine,  as  a  rule,  shows  important  changes ; 
the  quantity  is  increased,  and  it  is  pale,  clear,  and  of  low  specific  gravity. 
The  albumen  is  usually  abundant,  but  it  may  be  scanty,  and  in  rare  in- 
stances absent.  Possibly  the  variations  in  the  situation  of  the  amyloid 
changes  may  account  for  this,  since  albumen  is  less  likely  to  be  present 
when  the  change  is  confined  to  the  vasae  rectsB.  In  addition  to  ordinary 
albumen,  globulin  may  be  present.  The  tube-casts  are  variable,  usually 
hyaline,  often  fatty  or  finely  granular.  Occasionally  the  amyloid  reaction 
can  be  detected  in  the  hyaline  casts.  Dropsy  is  present  in  many  instances, 
particularly  when  there  is  much  anaemia  or  profound  cachexia.  It  is  nott 
however,  an  invariable  symptom,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
develop. 

Increased  arterial  tension  and  cardiac  hypertrophy  are  not  usually 
present,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  amyloid  degeneration  occurs  in  the 
secondary  contracted  kidney ;  under  which  circumstances  there  may  be  urae- 
mia and  retinal  changes,  which,  as  a  nile,  are  not  met  with  in  other  forma. 

Diag^osiB. — By  the  condition  of  the  urine  alone  it  is  not  possible  to 
recognize  amyloid  clianges  in  the  kidney.  Usually,  however,  there  is  no 
difficulty,  since  the  Bright's  disease  comes  on  in  association  with  syphilis, 
prolonged  suppuration,  disease  of  the  bone,  or  tuberculosis,  and  there  is 
evi<lence  of  enlargement  of  the  liver  and  spleen.  A  suspicious  circum- 
stance is  the  existence  of  polyuria  with  a  large  amount  of  albumen  in  the 
urine,  or  when,  in  these  constitutional  affections,  a  large  quantity  of  clear, 
pale  urine  is  passed,  even  without  tlie  presence  of  albumen. 

The  prognosis  depends  nither  on  the  condition  with  which  the  nephri- 
tis is  associated.    As  a  rule  it  is  grave. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  is  that  of  chronic  Bright's  disease. 


VIII.  PYELITIS 

(Consecutive  Nephritis  ;  Pyelonephritis ;  Pyonephrosis), 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  the  con- 
ditions which  result  from  it. 

Etiolo^. — Pyelitis  is  induced  by  many  causes,  among  which  the 
^  "      *ng  are  the  most  important :  {a)  The  irritation  of  calculi — a  very 
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frequent  cause.  (J)  Tubercle,  (c)  The  infectious  pyelitis  which  develops 
in  typhoid  fever,  pneumonia,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small-pox,  and  other 
fevers.  Here  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  may  occur, 
sometimes  hsemorrhagic  in  character,  more  frequently  diphtheritic,  (d) 
The  presence  of  decomposing  urine,  following  pressure  upon  the  ureter  by 
tamors  or  bladder-disease.  By  far  the  most  frequent  form  of  pyelitis  is 
that  which  is  coBsecutive  to  cystitis,  from  whatever  cause.  In  these  cases 
the  inflammation  may  not  be  conflned  to  the  pelvis,  but  pass  to  the 
kidney,  inducing  pyelonephritis,  (e)  Occasional  causes  are  cancer,  hyda- 
tids, the  ova  of  certain  parasites,  and,  according  to  some,  the  irritation  of 
the  saccharine  urine  of  diabetes,  and  the  irritation  of  turpentine  or  cubebs. 
(/)  A  primary  pyelitis  or  pyelonephritis  has  been  described  as  coming  on 
after  cold  or  overexertion,  but  such  cases  are  extremely  rare. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  the  early  stages  of  pyelitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  turbid,  somewhat  swollen,  and  may  show  ecchymoses.  The  urine 
in  the  pelvis  is  cloudy,  and,  on  examination,  numbers  of  epithelial  cells  are 
seen.  In  the  form  associated  with  the  infectious  fevers  there  is  usually  a 
grayish  pseudo-membrane,  either  limited  to  an  infundibulum  or  involving 
a  great  part  of  the  pelvis. 

In  the  calculous  pyelitis  there  may  be  only  slight  turbidity  of  the  mem- 
brane, which  has  been  called  by  some  catarrhal  pyelitis.  More  commonly 
the  mucosa  is  roughened,  grayish  in  color,  thick,  and,  on  microscopical 
examination,  the  tissues  are  seen  to  be  infiltrated  with  leucoc}'tes.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  is  almost  always  more  or  less  dilatation 
of  the  calyces  and  flattening  of  the  papillae.  Following  this  condition 
there  may  be  (a)  extension  of  the  suppurative  process  to  the  kidney  it- 
self, forming  a  pyelonephritis;  (J)  a  gradual  dilatation  of  the  calyces 
with  atrophy  of  the  kidney  substance,  and  finally  the  production  of  the 
condition  of  pyonephrosis,  in  which  the  entire  organ  is  represented  by  a 
sac  of  pus  with  or  without  a  thin  shell  of  renal  tissue,  (c)  After  the  kid- 
ney structure  has  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  and  the  obstruction  at 
the  orifice  of  the  pelvis  persists,  the  fluid  portions  may  be  absorbed,  the 
pus  becomes  inspissated,  so  that  the  organ  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
sacculi  containing  grayish,  putty-like  masses,  which  may  become  impreg- 
nated with  lime  salts. 

Tuberculous  pyelitis,  as  already  described,  usually  starts  upon  the  apices 
of  the  pyramids,  and  may  at  first  be  limited  in  extent  Ultimately  the 
condition  produced  may  be  similar  to  that  of  calculous  pyelitis.  Pyone- 
phrosis is  quite  as  frequent  a  sequence,  while  the  final  transformation  of 
the  pus  into  a  putty-like  material  impregnated  with  salts,  forming  the 
so-called  scrofulous  kidney,  is  even  commoner. 

The  pyelitis  consecutive  to  cystitis  is  usually  bilateral,  and  the  kidney 
is  apt  to  be  involved,  forming  the  so-called  surgical  kid?iey — acute  sup- 
purative nephritis.  There  are  lines  of  suppuration  extending  along  the 
pyramids,  or  small  abscesses  in  the  cortex,  often  just  beneath  the  capsule ; 
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or  there  may  be  wedge-shaped  abscesses.    The  piu  organismB  either  pass 
up  the  tubules  or,  as  Steven  has  shown,  pass  by  the  lymphatics. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  forms  associated  with  the  fevers  rarely  cause  any 
symptoms,  even  when  the  process  is  extensive.  In  mild  grades  there  is 
pain  in  the  back  or  there  may  Ije  tenderness  on  deep  pressure  on  the  af- 
fected side.  The  urine  Lb  turbid,  contains  a  few  mucous  and  pus  cells,  and 
occasioimlly  blood-corpuscles.  The  urine  is  acid,  and  theie  may  be  a  trace 
of  albumen. 

Ik'fore  the  condition  of  pjruria  is  established  there  may  be  attacks  of 
pain  on  the  affected  side  (not  amounting  to  the  severe  agony  of  renal  colic), 
rigors,  high  fevcT,  and  sweats.  Under  these  circumstances  the  urine, 
which  may  have  l>een  clear,  becomes  turbid  or  smoky  from  the  presence  of 
bUnxl,  and  may  contain  large  numbers  of  mucus  cells  and  transitional  epi- 
thelium. These  cases  are  not  common,  but  I  have  twice  had  opportunity 
of  studying  such  attacks  for  a  prolonged  period.  In  one  patient  the  oc- 
currence of  the  rigor  and  fever  could  sometimes  be  predicted  from  the 
change  in  the  condition  of  tlie  urine.  Such  cases  occur,  I  believe,  in  as- 
sociation with  calculi  in  the  |)elvi3. 

The  statement  is  not  infrequently  made  that  the  epithelium  in  the 
urine  in  pyelitis  is  distinctive  and  characteristic.  This  is  erroneous, 
BH  may  bo  readily  demonstrated  by  comparing  scrapings  of  the  qiucosa  of 
the  pelvis  and  of  the  bladder.  In  both  the  epithelium  belongs  to  wliat  is 
called  the  transitional  variety,  and  in  both  regions  the  same  conical,  fusi- 
form and  irregular  cells  with  long  tails  are  found. 

When  the  pyelitis,  whether  calculous  or  tuberculous,  has  become 
chronic  and  suppurative,  the  symptoms  are : 

(1)  Pyuria. — The  pus  is  in  variable  amount,  and  may  be  intermittent 
Tlius,  as  is  often  the  case  when  only  one  kidney  is  involved,  the  ureter 
may  bo  temporarily  blocked,  normal  urine  is  passed  for  a  time,  and  then 
there  is  a  sudden  outflow  of  the  pent-up  pus  and  the  urine  becomes  puru- 
lent. Coincident  with  this  retention,  a  tumor  mass  may  be  felt  on  the 
side  afTe(^ted.  Tlio  pus  luis  the  ordinary  characters,  but  the  transitional 
epithelium  \a  not  so  abundant  at  this  stage  and  comes  from  the  bladder  or 
from  the  pelvis  of  the  liealthy  side.  Occasionally  in  rapidly  advancing 
pyelonephritis  portions  of  tlie  kidney  tissue,  particularly  of  the  apices  of 
the  pyramids,  may  slough  away  and  appear  in  the  urine ;  or,  as  in  a  re- 
markable specimen  shown  to  me  by  Tyson,  solid  cheesy  moulds  of  the 
calyces  are  j)as8ed.  Casts  from  the  kidney  tubules  are  sometimes  present. 
The  reaction  of  the  urine  is  at  first  acid,  and  may  remain  so  even  when 
the  j)us  is  j)assed  in  large  quantities.  If  it  remains  any  time  in  the  blad- 
der or  if  (jystitia  exists  it  becomes  ammouiacal.  Micturition  may  be  very 
frequent  and  irritability  of  the  bladder  may  be  present. 

(:?)  Intermittent  fever  associated  with  rigors  is  usually  present  in  cases 
of  suppurative  pyelitis.  The  chills  may  recur  at  regular  intervals,  and 
the  cases  are  often  mistaken  for  malaria.    Owen-Rees  called  attention  to 
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the  frequent  occurrence  of  these  rigors,  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  both  calculous  and  tuberculous  pyelitis.  Ultimately  the  fever 
assumes  a  hectic  type  and  the  rigors  may  cease. 

(3)  The  general  condition  of  the  patient  usually  indicates  prolonged 
suppuration.  There  is  more  or  less  wasting  with  anaemia  and  a  progressive 
failure  of  health.  Secondary  abscesses  may  develop  and  the  clinical  pict- 
ure becomes  that  of  pyaemia.  In  some  instances,  particularly  of  tubercu- 
lous pyelitis,  the  clinical  course  may  resemble  that  of  typhoid  fever.  There 
are  instances  of  pyuria  recurring,  at  intervals,  for  many  years  without 
impairment  of  the  bodily  vigor. 

(4)  Physical  examination  in  chronic  pyelitis  usually  reveals  tender- 
ness on  the  affected  side  or  a  definite  swelling,  which  may  vary  much  in 
size  and  ultimately  attain  large  dimensions  if  the  kidney  becomes  enor- 
mously distended,  as  in  pyonephrosis. 

(5)  Occasionally  nervous  symptoms,  which  may  be  associated  with 
dyspnoea,  supervene,  or  the  termination  may  be  by  coma,  not  unlike  that 
of  diabetes.  These  have  been  attributed  to  the  absorption  of  the  decom- 
posing materials  in  the  urine,  and  has  been  called  ammoniaemia.  A  form 
of  paraplegia  has  been  described  in  connection  with  some  cases  of  abscess 
of  the  kidney,  but  whether  due  to  a  myelitis  or  to  a  peripheral  neuritis 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

In  suppurative  nephritis  or  surgical  kidney  following  cystitis,  the  pa- 
tient complains  of  pain  in  the  back,  the  fever  becomes  high,  irregular,  and 
associated  with  chills,  and  in  acute  cases  a  typhoid  state  develops  in  which 
death  occurs. 

Diag^OBis. — Between  the  tuberculous  and  the  calculous,  forms  of 
pyelitis  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish,  except  by  the  de- 
tection of  tubercle  bacilli  in  the  pus.  This  has  been  done  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  many  slides  must  be  examined,  for  the  bacilli  are  usually  scanty. 
From  perinephric  abscess  pyonephrosis  is  distinguished  by  the  more 
definite  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absence  of  oedematous  swelling  in 
the  lumbar  region,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  history  of  the  case. 
The  urine,  too,  in  perinephric  abscess  may  be  free  from  pus.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  satisfactorv 
diagnosis.  A  patient  whom  I  saw  with  Fussell  had  had  cystitis  through 
her  pregnancy,  subsequently  pus  in  the  urine  for  several  months,  and  then 
a  large  fluctuating  abscess  developed  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  It  did 
not  seem  possible,  either  before  or  during  the  operation,  to  determine 
whether  the  case  was  a  simple  pyonephrosis  or  whether  there  had  been  a 
perinephric  abscess  caused  by  the  pyelitis. 

Suppurative  pyelitis  and  cystitis  are  frequently  confounded.  I  have 
known  three  instances  of  the  former  in  which  perineal  section  was 
performed  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  intractable  cystitis. 
The  two  conditions  may,  of  course,  coexist  and  prove  puzzling,  but  the 
history,  the  acid  character  of  the  pus  in  many  instances,  the  less  frequent 
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occurrence  of  ammoniacal  decomposition,  the  local  Bigns  in  one  lumbar 
region,  and  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  bladder  should  be  sufficient  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  affections.  In  women,  by  catheterization  of  the  ureters,  it 
may  be  definitely  determined  whether  the  pus  comes  from  the  kidneys  or 
from  the  bladder. 

PrognoBis. — Cases  coming  on  during  the  fevers  usually  recover. 
Tuberculous  pyelitis  may  terminate  favorably  by  inspissation  of  the  pus 
and  conversion  into  a  putty -like  substance  with  deposition  of  lime 
salts.  When  pyonephrosis  develops  the  dangers  are  increased.  Perfora- 
tion may  occur,  the  patient  may  be  worn  out  by  the  hectic  fever,  or  amy- 
loid disease  may  develop. 

Treatment. — In  mild  cases  fluids  should  be  taken  freely,  particularly 
the  alkaline  mineral  waters,  to  which  the  citrate  of  potash  may  be  added. 

The  treatment  of  the  calculous  form  will  be  considered  later.  Practi- 
cally there  are  no  remedies  which  have  much  influence  upon  the  pyuria. 
Astringents  in  no  way  control  the  discharge,  nor  have  I  seen  the  slightest 
benefit  from  buchu,  copaiba,  sandal-wood  oil,  or  uva  ursi.  Tonics  should 
be  given,  a  nourishing  diet,  and  milk  and  butter-milk  may  be  taken  freely. 
When  the  tumor  has  formed  or  even  before  it  is  perceptible,  if  the  symp- 
toms are  serious  and  severe,  the  kidney  should  be  explored,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, nephrotomy  should  be  performed. 


IX.   HYDRONEPHROSIS. 

Definition. — Dilatation  of  the  pelvis  and  calyces  of  the  kidney  with 
atrophy  of  its  substance,  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  non-purulent 
fluids  the  result  of  obstruction. 

Etiology. — The  condition  may  bo  congenital,  owing  to  some  ab- 
normality in  the  ureter  or  urethra.  The  tumor  produced  may  be  large 
enough  to  retard  labor.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with  other  malforma- 
tions. There  is  a  condition  of  moderate  dilatation,  apparently  congenital, 
which  is  not  connected  with  any  obstruction  in  the  ducts.  A  case  of  the 
kind  was  shown  at  the  Philadelphia  Pathological  Society  by  Daland. 

In  some  instances  there  has  been  contraction  or  twisting  of  the  ureter, 
or  it  has  been  inserted  into  tlie  kidney  at  an  acute  angle  or  at  a  high  level. 
In  adult  life  tlie  condition  may  be  due  to  lodgement  of  a  calculus,  or  to 
a  cicatricial  stricture  following  ulcer. 

New  growths,  such  as  tubercle  or  cancer,  occasionally  induce  hydro- 
nephrosis. More  commonly,  pressure  uj)on  the  ureter  from  without,  par- 
ticularly tumors  of  the  ovaries  and  uterus.  Occasionally  cicatricial  bands 
compress  the  ureter.  Obstniction  witliin  the  bladder  may  result  from 
cancer,  from  hypertrophy  of  tlie  prostate  with  cystitis,  and  in  the  urethra 
from  stricture.  It  is  stated  that  slight  gra<les  of  hydronephrosis  have 
been  found  in  patients  with  excessive  polyuria. 
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In  whatever  way  produced,  when  the  ureter  is  blocked  the  secretion  ac- 
cumulates in  the  pelvis  and  infundibula.  Sometimes  acute  inflammation 
follows,  but  more  commonly  the  slow,  gradual  pressure  causes  atrophy  of 
the  papillsB  with  gradual  distention  and  wasting  of  the  organ.  In  acquired 
cases  from  pressure,  even  when  dilatation  is  extreme,  there  may  usually  be 
seen  a  thin  layer  of  renal  structure.  In  the  most  extreme  stages  the  kid- 
ney is  represented  by  a  large  cyst,  which  may  perhaps  show  on  its  inner 
surface  imperfect  septa.  The  fluid  is  thin  and  yellowish  in  color,  and 
contains  traces  of  urinary  salts,  urea,  uric  acid,  and  sometimes  albumen. 
The  secretion  may  be  turbid  from  admixture  with  small  quantities  of  pus. 

Total  occlusion  does  not  always  lead  to  a  hydronephrosis,  but  may  be 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  kidney.  It  appears  that  when  the  obstruction 
is  intermittent  or  not  complete  the  greatest  dilatation  is  apt  to  follow. 
The  sac  may  bo  enormous,  and  cause  an  abdominal  tumor  of  the  largest 
size.  The  condition  has  even  been  mistaken  for  ascites.  Enlargement  of 
the  other  kidney  may  compensate  for  the  defect.  Hypertrophy  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heart  usually  follows. 

Symptoms. — When  small,  it  may  not  be  noticed.  The  congenital 
cases  when  bilateral  usually  prove  fatal  within  a  few  days ;  when  unilateral, 
the  tumor  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time.  It  increases  progressively 
and  has  all  the  characters  of  a  tumor  in  the  renal  region.  In  adult  life 
many  of  the  cases,  due  to  pressure  by  tumors,  as  in  cancer  of  the  uterus 
and  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  etc.,  give  rise  to  no  symptoms. 

There  are  remarkable  instances  of  intermittejit  hydronephrosis  in 
which  the  tumor  suddenly  disappears  with  the  discharge  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  clear  fluid.  The  sac  gradually  refills,  and  the  process  may  be 
repeated  for  years.  In  these  cases  the  obstruction  is  unilateral ;  a  cicatri- 
cial stricture  exists,  or  a  valve  is  present  in  the  ureter,  or  the  ureter  enters 
the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis. 

The  examination  of  the  abdomen  shows,  in  unilateral  hydronephrosis, 
a  tumor  occupying  the  renal  region.  When  of  moderate  size  it  is  readily 
recognized,  but  when  large  it  may  be  confounded  with  ovarian  or  other 
tumors.  In  young  children  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sarcoma  of  the  kidney 
or  of  the  retroperitoneal  glands,  the  common  causes  of  abdominal  tumor 
in  early  life.  Aspiration  alone  would  enable  us  to  differentiate  be- 
tween hydronephrosis  and  tumor.  The  large  hydronephrotic  sac  is  fre- 
quently mistaken  for  ovarian  tumor.  The  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  more  mobile, 
and  rarely  fills  the  deeper  portion  of  the  lumbar  region  so  thoroughly. 
The  ascending  colon  can  often  be  detected  passing  over  the  renal  tumor, 
and  examination  per  vaginam,  particularly  under  ether,  will  give  impor- 
tant indications  as  to  the  condition  of  the  ovaries.  In  doubtful  cases  the 
sac  should  be  aspirated.  The  fluid  of  the  renal  cyst  is  clear,  or  turbid 
from  the  presence  of  cell  elements,  rarely  colloid  in  character ;  the  specific 
gravity  is  low ;  albumen  and  traces  of  urea  and  uric  acid  are  usually  present; 
and  the  epithelial  elements  in  it  may  be  similar  to  those  found  in  the  peL 
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vis  of  the  kidney.  In  old  sacs,  however,  the  flnid  may  not  be  characteristict 
since  the  urinary  salts  disappear,  but  in  one  case  of  several  years'  duration 
oxalate  of  lime  and  urea  were  found. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  condition  of  hydro- 
nephrosis in  a  movable  kidney.  Here,  the  history  of  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  the  tumor  with  the  passage  of  a  large  quantity  of  clear  fluid  would 
be  a  point  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis.  In  those  rare  instances 
of  an  enormous  sac  filling  the  entire  abdomen,  and  sometimes  mistaken 
for  ascites,  the  character  of  the  fluid  might  be  the  only  point  of  difference. 
The  tumor  of  pyonephrosis  may  be  practically  the  same  in  physical  char- 
acteristics. Fever  is  usually  present,  and  pus  is  often  found  in  the  urine. 
In  these  cases,  when  in  doubt,  exploratory  puncture  should  be  made. 

The  outlook  in  hydronephrosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  When 
single^  the  condition  may  never  produce  serious  trouble,  and  the  inter- 
mittent cases  may  persist  for  years.  The  latter  are  the  most  hopeful, 
and  Frederick  Taylor  mentions  an  insbince  in  which,  after  the  fifth  or 
sixth  subsidence,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  a  calculus  was  discharged. 
Occasionally  the  cyst  ruptures  into  the  peritonseum,  more  rarely  through 
the  diapliragm  into  the  lung.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  is  at  present 
under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Halsted.  A  man,  aged  twenty-one,  had, 
from  his  second  year,  attacks  of  abdominal  pain  in  which  a  swelling  would 
appear  between  the  hip  and  costal  margin  and  subside  with  the  passage 
of  a  large  amount  of  urine.  In  January,  1888,  the  sac  discharged  through 
the  right  lung.*  Reaccumulations  have  occurred  on  several  occasions 
since,  and  on  June  9, 1891,  the  sac  was  opened  and  drained. 

The  sac  may  disc^harge  spontaneously  through  the  ureter  and  the  fluid 
never  rearcumulate.  In  bilateral  hydronephrosis  there  is  a  danger  that 
uraemia  may  supervene.  There  are  instances,  too,  in  which  blocking  of 
the  ureter  on  the  sound  side  by  calculus  has  been  followed  by  uraemia. 
And,  lastly,  the  stio  may  suppurate,  and  the  condition  change  to  one  of 
pyonephrosis. 

Treatment. — Cases  of  intermittent  hydronephrosis  which  do  not 
cause  serious  symptoms  should  be  lot  alone.  It  is  stated  that,  in  sacs  of 
moderate  size,  tlie  obstruction  has  been  overcome  by  shampooing.  If 
practised,  it  should  be  done  with  great  care.  When  the  sac  reaches  a  large 
size  aspiration  may  l)e  performed  and  repeated  If  necessary.  Puncture 
should  be  made  in  the  flank,  midwav  between  the  ilium  and  the  last 
rib.  If  the  fluid  reaccumulates  and  the  sac  becomes  large,  it  may  be  in- 
(^ised  and  drained,  or,  as  a  last  resort,  the  kidney  may  be  removed. 


♦  Sowers,  New  York  Medical  Record,  1888, 
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X.  NEPHROLITHIASIS  (i^ena^Co/cuM. 

Deflnltioil* — The  formation  in  the  kidney  or  in  its  pelvis  of  con- 
cretions, by  the  deposition  of  certain  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  urine. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — In  the  kidney  substance  itself  the 
separation  of  the  urinary  salts  produces  a  condition  to  which,  unfortu- 
nately, the  term  infarct  has  been  applied.  Three  varieties  may  be  recog- 
nized :  (1)  The  uric-acid  infarct,  usually  met  with  at  the  apices  of  the 
pyramids  in  new-bom  children  and  during  the  first  weeks  of  life.  It  is 
readily  recognized  as  a  yellowish  linear  streak  in  the  pyramids  and  is  of 
no  significance ;  (2)  the  urate  of  soda  infarct,  sometimes  associated  with 
urate  of  ammonia,  which  forms  whitish  lines  at  the  apices  of  the  pyramids 
and  is  met  with  chiefly,  but  not  always,  in  gouty  persons ;  and  (3)  the 
lime  infarcts,  forming  very  opaque  white  lines  in  the  pyramids,  usually  in 
old  people. 

In  the  pelvis  and  calyces  concretions  of  the  following  forms  occur :  (a) 
Small  gritty  particles,  renal  sand^  ranging  in  size  from  the  individual 
grains  of  the  uric-acid  sediment  to  bodies  one  or  two  millimetres  in  diame- 
ter. These  may  be  passed  in  the  urine  for  long  periods  without  producing 
any  symptoms,  since  they  are  too  fine  to  be  arrested  in  their  downward 
passage. 

(b)  Larger  concretions,  ranging  in  size  from  a  small  pea  to  a  bean,  and 
either  solitary  or  multiple  in  the  calyces  and  pelvis.  It  is  the  smaller  of 
these  calculi  which,  in  their  passage,  produce  the  attacks  of  renal  colic. 
Tliey  may  be  rounded  and  smooth,  or  present  numerous  irregular  projec- 
tions. 

(c)  The  dendritic  form  of  calculus.  The  orifice  of  the  ureter  may  be 
blocked  by  a  Y-sliaped  stone.  The  pelvis  itself  may  be  occupied  by  the 
concretion,  which  forms  a  more  or  less  distinct  mould.  These  are  the  re- 
markable coral  calculi^  which  form  in  the  pelvia^mplete  moulds  of  in- 
fundibula  and  calyces,  the  latter  even  presenting  cup-like  depressions  cor- 
responding to  the  apices  of  the  papillae.  Some  of  these  casts  in  stone  of 
the  renal  pelvis  are  as  beautifully  moulded  as  Hjrrtl's  corrosion  prepara- 
tions. 

Chemically  the  varieties  of  calculi  are :  (1)  Uric  acid,  by  far  the  most 
important,  which  may  form  the  renal  sand,  the  small  solitary,  or  the  large 
dendritic  stones.  They  are  very  hard,  the  surface  is  smooth,  and  the  color 
reddish.  The  larger  stones  are  usually  stratified  and  very  dense.  Usually 
the  uric  acid  and  the  urates  are  mixed,  but  in  children  stones  composed  of 
urates  alone  may  occur. 

(2)  Oxalate  of  lime,  which  forms  mulberry-shaped  calculi,  studded  with 
points  and  spines.  They  are  often  very  dark  in  color,  intensely  hard,  and 
are  a  mixture  of  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric  acid. 

(3)  Phosphatic  calculi  are  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
ammonio-magnesium  phosphate,  sometimes  mixed  with  a  small  amount  of 
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carbonate  of  lime.    They  are  not  common,  since  the  phosphatic  salts  &re 
oftener  deposited  about  the  uric  acid  or  the  oxalate  of  lime  stones. 

(4)  Rare  forms  of  calculi  are  made  up  of  cystine,  xanthine,  carbonate 
of  lime,  indigo,  and  urostealith. 

The  mode  of  formation  of  calculi  has  been  much  discossod.  They  may 
be  produced  by  an  excess  of  a  sparingly  soluble  abnormal  ingredient,  such 
as  cystine  or  xanthine ;  more  frequently  by  the  presence  of  uric  acid  in  a 
very  acid  urine  which  favors  its  deposition.  Sir  William  Roberts  thus 
briefly  states  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  uric-acid 
concretions :  high  acidity,  poverty  in  salines,  low  pigmentation,  and  high 
percentage  of  uric  acid.  The  presence  of  albumen  and  mucus  may  deter- 
mine, as  Ord  suggests,  the  deposition  of  the  uric  acid  and  thus  form  the 
starting  point  of  a  stone.  Ova  of  parasites,  blood-clot,  casts,  and  shreds  of 
epithelium  may  form  the  nuclei  of  stones. 

Renal  calculi  are  most  common  in  the  early  and  later  periods  of  life. 
They  are  moderately  frequent  in  this  country,  but  there  do  not  appear 
to  be  special  districts,  corresponding  to  the  "  stone  counties  *'  in  England. 
Men  are  more  often  affected  than  women.  Sedentary  occupations  seem 
to  predispose  to  stone. 

The  effects  of  the  calculi  are  varied.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
find  a  dozen  or  more  stones  of  various  sizes  in  the  calyces  without  any 
destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  dilatation  of  the  pehis.  A  tur- 
bid urine  fills  the  ixdvis  in  which  there  are  numerous  cells  from  the 
epithelial  lining.  There  are  cases  of  this  sort  in  which,  apparently,  the 
stones  may  go  on  forming  and  are  passed  for  years  without  seriously  im- 
pairing the  healtli  and  without  inconvenience,  except  the  attacks  of  renal 
colic.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the  cases  of  coral-like  calculi,  which 
may  occupy  the  entire  pelvis  and  calyces  without  causing  pyelitis,  but 
which  gnidually  lead  to  more  or  less  induration  of  the  kidney.  The  most 
serious  effects  are  when  the  stone  excites  a  suppumtivo  pyelitis  and 
pyonephrosis. 

SjrmptomB. — Patients  may  pass  gravel  for  years  without  having  an 
attack  of  renal  colic,  and  a  stone  may  never  lodge  in  the  ureter.  In 
other  instiincert,  the  formation  of  calculi  goes  on  year  by  year  and  the  pa- 
tient liixs  recurring  attacks  such  as  have  been  so  graphically  described  by 
Montaigne  in  his  own  case.  A  patient  may  ptiss  an  enormous  number  of 
calculi.  Some  years  ago  I  was  consulted  by  a  commercial  traveller,  an 
extremely  vigorous  man,  who  for  many  years  had  repeated  attacks  of 
;  renal  colic,  and  had  j)assed  several  hundred  calculi  of  various  sizes.     His 

{  collection  filled  an  ounce  bottle.     A  patient  may  pass  a  single  calculus, 

i  and  never  be  troubled  ngain.     The  large  conil  calculi  may  excite   no 

!  symptoms.      In  a  remarka])le  specimen   of  the  kind,  presented   to  the 

ll  Mc(iill  Medical  Museum  by  J.  A.  Macdonald,  the  patient,  a  middle-aged 

woman,  died  suddenly  with  unemic  symptoms.     There  was  no  pyelitis, 
but  the  kidnevs  were  sclerotic. 
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Benal  colic  ensues  when  a  stone  enters  the  ureter.  An  attack  may 
set  in  abruptly  without  apparent  cause,  or  may  follow  a  strain  in  lift- 
ing. It  is  characterized  by  agonizing  pain,  which  starts  in  the  flank  of 
the  affected  side,  passes  down  the  ureter,  and  is  felt  in  the  testicle  and 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  The  pain  may  also  radiate  through 
the  abdomen  and  chest,  and  be  very  intense  in  the  back.  In  severe  at- 
tacks there  are  nausea  and  vomiting  and  the  patient  is  collapsed.  The 
perspiration  breaks  out  upon  the  face  and  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick. 
A  chill  may  precede  the  outbreak,  and  the  temperature  may  rise  as  high 
lOS''.  Xo  one  has  more  graphically  described  an  attack  of  ^^  the  stone  "  than 
Montaigne,*  who  was  a  sufferer  for  many  years :  ^^  Thou  art  seen  to 
sweat  with  pain,  to  look  pale  and  red,  to  tremble,  to  vomit  well-nigh  to 
blood,  to  suffer  strange  contortions  and  convulsions,  by  starts  to  let  tears 
drop  from  thine  eyes,  to  urine  thick,  black,  and  frightful  water,  or  to  have  it 
suppressed  by  some  sharp  and  craggy  stone,  that  cruelly  pricks  and  tears 
thee."  The  symptoms  persist  for  a  variable  period.  In  short  attacks 
they  do  not  last  longer  than  an  hour ;  in  other  instances  they  continue 
for  a  day  or  more,  with  temporary  relief.  Micturition  is  frequent,  occa- 
sionally painful,  and  the  urine,  as  a  rale,  is  bloody.  There  are  instances 
in  which  a  large  amount  of  clear  urine  is  passed,  probably  from  the  other 
kidney.  In  rare  cases  the  secretion  of  urine  is  completely  suppressed, 
even  when  the  kidney  on  the  opposite  side  is  normal,  and  death  may 
occur  from  uraemia.  This  most  frequently  happens  when  the  second  kid- 
ney is  extensively  diseased,  or  when  only  a  single  kidney  exists.  A  number 
of  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded.  The  condition  has  been  termed, 
by  Sir  William  Roberts,  obstructive  suppression.  It  is  met  with  also  when 
cancer  compresses  both  ureters  or  involves  their  orifices  in  the  bladder.  The 
patient  may  not  appear  to  be  seriously  ill  at  first,  and  ursemic  symptoms 
may  not  develop  for  a  week,  when  twitching  of  the  muscles,  great  rest- 
lessness, and  sometimes  drowsiness  supervene,  but,  strange  to  say,  neither 
convulsions  nor  coma.  Death  takes  place  usually  within  twelve  days 
from  the  onset  of  the  obstruction. 

After  the  attack  of  colic  has  passed  there  is  more  or  less  aching  on  the 
affected  side,  and  the  patient  can  usually  tell  from  which  kidney  the  stone 
has  come.  Examination  during  the  attack  is  usually  negative.  Very 
rarely  the  kidney  becomes  palpable.  Tenderness  on  the  affected  side  is 
common.  In  very  thin  persons  it  may  be  possible,  on  examination  of  the 
abdomen,  to  feel  the  stone  in  the  ureter ;  or  the  patient  may  complain  of 
a  grating  sensation. 

When  the  calculi  remain  in  the  kidney  they  may  produce  very  definite 
and  characteristic  symptoms,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: 

(1)  Pain,  usually  in  the  back,  which  is  often  no  more  than  a  dull  sore- 

*  Em&js,  Book  111,  13. 
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ncss,  but  which  may  be  severe  and  come  on  in  paroxysms.  It  is  usually  on 
the  side  affected,  but  may  be  referred  to  the  opposite  kidney,  and  there  are 
instances  in  which  the  pain  has  been  confined  to  the  sound  side.  Pains 
c»f  a  similar  nature  may  occur  in  movable  kidneys,  and  there  are  several 
instances  on  record  in  which  surgeons  have  incised  the  kidney  for  stone 
and  found  none. 

(2)  HcBfnaturia, — Although  this  occurs  most  frequently  when  the 
stone  becomes  engaged  in  the  ureter,  it  may  also  come  on  when  the  stones 
are  in  the  pelvis.  The  bleeding  is  seldom  profuse,  as  in  cancer,  but  in 
some  instances  may  persist  for  a  long  time.  It  is  aggravated  by  exertion 
and  lessened  by  rest.  Frequently  it  only  gives  to  the  urine  a  smoky  hue. 
The  unne  may  be  free  for  days,  and  then  a  sudden  exertion  or  a  prolonged 
ride  may  cause  smokiness,  or  blood  may  be  passed  in  considerable  quantities. 

(3)  Pyelitis. — {a)  There  may  be  attacks  of  severe  pain  in  the  back, 
not  amounting  to  actual  colic,  which  are  initiated  by  a  heavy  chill  followed 
by  fever,  in  wliich  the  temperature  may  reach  104®  or  106®,  followed  by 
profuse  sweating.  The  urine,  which  has  been  clear,  may  become  turbid 
and  smoky  and  contain  blood  and  abundant  epithelium  from  the  pelvis. 
Attacks  of  this  description  may  recur  at  intervals  for  months  or  even 
years,  and  are  generally  mistaken  for  malaria,  unless  special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  urine  and  to  the  existence  of  the  pain  in  the  back.  This  renai 
intermittent  fever,  due  to  the  presence  of  calculi,  is  identical  with  the 
hepatic  intermittent  fever,  due  to  gall-stones,  and  in  both  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  most  intense  paroxysms  may  occur  without  any  evi- 
dence  of  suppuration. 

{b)  More  frequently  the  symptoms  of  punilent  pyelitis,  which  have 
already  been  described,  are  present ;  pain  in  the  renal  region,  recurring 
chills,  and  pus  in  the  urine,  with  or  without  indications  of  pyonephrosis. 

(4)  Pyuria, — There  iiro  instances  of  stone  in  the  kidney  in  which  pus 
occurs  continuously  or  intermittently  in  the  urine  for  many  years.  On 
many  occasions  between  1875  and  1884  I  examined  the  urine  of  a  phy- 
sician who  had  passed  calculi  when  a  student  in  1847,  and  has  had  pus  in 
the  urine  at  inter\'al8  ever  since.  There  was  no  tumor.  He  had  never  had 
a  second  attack  of  colic.  In  spite  of  the  prolonged  suppuration  he  has 
had  remarkable  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 

Patients  with  stone  in  the  kidney  are  often  robust,  high  livers,  and 
gouty.  Attacks  of  dyspepsia  are  not  uncommon,  or  they  may  have  severe 
headaches. 

Diagnosis. — Renal  may  be  mistaken  for  intestinal  colic,  particularly 
if  the  distention  of  the  bowels  is  marked,  or  for  biliary  colic.  The  situa- 
tion and  direction  of  the  pain,  the  retraction  and  tenderness  of  the  testicle, 
the  occurrence  of  haematuria,  and  the  altered  character  of  the  urine  are 
distinctive  features.  Attention  may  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  at- 
tacks simulating  renal  colic  are  associated  with  movable  kidney,  or  even, 
it  has  been  supposed,  without  mobility  of  the  kidney,  with  the  accumn- 
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lation  of  the  oxalates  or  uric  acid  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  diag- 
nosis between  a  stone  in  the  kidney  and  stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  always 
easy,  though  in  the  latter  the  pain  is  particularly  about  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  not  limited  to  one  side.*  Important  points  are  the  reaction 
of  the  urine,  which  in  stone  in  the  bladder  is  almost  invariably  alkaline, 
and  the  abundance  of  mucus  with  the  pus.  It  is  stated  that  certain  differ- 
ences occur  in  the  symptoms  produced  by  different  sorts  of  calculi.  The 
large  uric-acid  calculi  less  frequently  produce  severe  symptoms.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  oxalate  of  lime  is  a  rougher  calculus,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce more  pain  (often  of  a  radiating  character)  than  the  lithic-acid  form, 
and  to  cause  haemorrhage.  In  both  these  forms  the  urine  is  acid.  The 
phosphatic  calculi  are  stated  to  produce  the  most  intense  pain,  and  the 
urine  is  commonly  alkaline. 

Treatment. — In  the  attacks  of  renal  colic  great  relief  is  experienced 
by  the  hot  bath,  which  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  relax  the  spasm.  When 
the  pain  is  very  intense  morphia  should  be  given  hypodermically,  and  in- 
halations of  chloroform  may  be  necessary  until  the  effects  of  the  anodyne 
are  manifest  Local  applications  are  sometimes  grateful — ^hot  poultices, 
or  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water.  The  patient  may  drink  freely  of  hot 
lemonade,  soda  water,  or  barley  water.-  Occasionally  change  in  posture 
will  give  great  relief,  and  inversion  of  the  patient  is  said  to  be  followed  by 
immediate  cessation  of  the  pain. 

In  the  intervals  the  patient  should,  as  far  as  possible,  live  a  quiet  life, 
avoiding  sudden  exertion  of  all  sorts.  The  essential  feature  in  the  treat- 
ment is  to  keep  the  urine  abundant  and,  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  alka- 
line. The  patient  should  drink  daily  a  large  but  definite  quantity  of 
mineral  waters  *  or  distilled  water,  which  is  just  as  satisfactory.  The 
citrate  or  bicarbonate  of  potash  may  be  added.  The  aching  pains  in  the 
back  are  often  greatly  relieved  by  this  treatment.  Many  patients  find 
benefit  from  a  stay  at  Saratoga,  Bedford,  Poland,  or  other  mineral  springs 
in  this  country,  or  at  Vichy  or  Ems  in  Europe. 

The  diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  and  similar  to  that  indicated  in 
the  early  stages  of  gout.  Sir  William  Roberts  recommends  what  is  known 
as  the  solvent  treatment  for  uric-acid  calculi.  The  citrate  of  potash  is 
given  in  largo  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  every  three  hours  in  a  tum- 
blerful of  water.  This  should  be  kept  up  for  several  months.  I  have  had 
no  success  with  this  treatment,  nor,  when  one  considers  the  character  of  the 
uric-acid  stones  usually  met  with  in  the  kidney,  does  it  seem  likely  that 
any  solvent  action  could  be  exercised  upon  them  by  changes  in  the  urine. 
This  treatment  should  be  abandoned  if  the  urine  becomes  ammoniacal. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  stone  in  the  kidney  has  advanced  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  Morris  and  others.    It  should  be  resorted  to  only  when  the 

*  Some  of  these,  if  we  judge  by  the  laadatoiy  reports,  are  as  potent  as  the  waters 
of  Corsena,  declared  by  Montaigne  to  be  **  powerful  enough  to  hnak  stones." 
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attacks  of  pain  are  of  such  frequency  as  to  interfere  with  the  occupation 
of  the  patient,  or  when  pyelitis  or  pyelonephritis  has  been  ezcitecL  Stone 
in  the  kidney  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  long  life  and  with  the  enjoyment 
of  a  fair  measure  of  health. 


XL  TUMORS  OP  THE  KIDNEY. 

These  are  benign  and  malignant.  Of  the  benign  tumors,  the  most 
common  are  the  small  nodular  fibromata  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
pyramids,  the  aberrant  adrenals  which  Orawitz  has  described,  and  occa- 
sionally lipoma^  anyionuiy  or  lymphadenonia.  The  adenomata  tmlj  be 
congenital.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  kidneys  were  greatly  enlarged,  con- 
tained small  cysts,  and  numerous  adenomatous  structures  throughout 
both  organs. 

Malignant  growths — cancer  or  sarcoma — may  be  either  primary  or 
secondary.  The  sarcomata  are  the  most  common,  either  alveolar  sarcoma 
or  the  remarkable  form  containing  striped  muscular  fibres — rhabdo-myoma. 
Carcinoma  is  less  frequent,  and  is  of  the  encephaloid  variety. 

Primary  caticer — meaning  by  this,  nmlignant  disease — is  not  uncom- 
mon, and  the  statistics  given  by  some  writers  do  not  represent  the  fre- 
quency with  which  it  is  met  with,  at  any  rate,  in  this  country.  Virchow 
gives  the  ratio  to  cancer  in  other  parts  as  one  half  of  one  per  cent 

The  tumors  attain  a  very  largo  size.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  left  kidney 
weighed  twelve  pounds  tind  almost  filled  the  abdomen.  In  children  they 
may  roach  an  (mormons  size.  Morris  states  that  in  a  boy  at  the  Middlesex 
Hospihil  the  tumor  woi^dicd  thirty-one  pounds.  They  grow  rapidly,  are 
often  soft,  and  lurmorrhage  frequently  takes  place  into  them.  In  the 
sareonuita  invasion  of  the  pelvis  or  of  the  renal  vein  is  common.  The 
rliahdo-myomas  rarely  form  ver}'  largo  tumors,  and  death  occurs  shortly 
after  l)irtli.  In  one  of  my  casos  the  child  lived  to  the  age  of  three  years 
a!id  a  half.  The  tumor  ^^rew  into  the  renal  vein  and  inferior  cava.  A 
detached  fragment  passed  as  an  embolus  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  a 
portion  of  it  blocked  the  tricuspid  orifice. 

Symptoms. — The  following'  are  the  most  important:  (1)  Hsema- 
turia.  This  may  be  the  first  indication.  The  blood  is  fluid  or  clotted, 
and  there  may  be  very  characteristic  moulds  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and 
of  the  ureter.  It  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  such  to  form  in  the  haema- 
turia  from  calculus,  but  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  blood-casts  of  the 
pelvis  and  of  the  ureter,  either  alone  or  together,  except  in  cancer.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  cancer  elements  may  be  recognized  as  in  the  urine. 
Of  the  numerous  specimens  which  I  have  examined,  in  not  one  have  I 
found  elements  which  could  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  multiform 
transitional  epithelium  constantly  present  in  these  cases. 

(2)  Pain  is  an  uncertain  symptom.     In  several  of  the  largest  tumors 
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which  have  come  under  my  observation  there  has  been  no  discomfort  from 
beginning  to  close.  When  present,  it  is  of  a  dragging,  dull  character,  sit- 
uated in  the  flank  and  radiating  down  the  thigh.  The  passage  of  the 
clots  may  cause  great  pain 

(3)  Progressive  emaciation.  The  loss  of  flesh  is  usually  marked 
and  advances  rapidly.  There  may,  however,  be  a  very  large  tumor  with- 
out emaciation. 

Physical  Signs. — In  almost  all  instances  tumor  is  present.  When 
small  and  on  the  right  side,  it  may  be  very  movable ;  in  some  instances, 
occupying  a  position  in  the  iliac  fossa,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumor.  The  large  growths  fill  the  flank  and  gradually  extend  toward  the 
middle  line,  occupying  the  right  or  left  half  of  the  abdomen.  Inspection 
may  show  two  or  three  hemispherical  projections  corresponding  to  dis- 
tended sections  of  the  organ.  In  children  the  abdomen  may  reach  an 
enormous  size  and  the  veins  are  prominent  and  distended.  On  bimanual 
palpation  the  tumor  is  felt  to  occupy  the  lumbar  region  and  can  usually 
be*  lifted  slightly  from  its  bed ;  in  some  cases  it  is  very  movable,  even  when 
large ;  in  others  it  is  fixed,  firm,  and  solid.  The  respiratory  movements 
have  but  slight  influence  upon  it.  Rapidly  growing  renal  tumors  are 
soft,  and  on  palpation  may  give  a  sense  of  fluctuation.  A  point  of  con- 
siderable importance  is  the  fact  that  the  colon  crosses  the  tumor,  and  can 
usually  be  detected  without  difficulty. 

Diagnosis. — In  children  very  large  abdominal  tumors  are  either 
renal  or  retroperitoneal.  The  retroperitoneal  sarcoma  (Lobstein*s  can- 
cer) is  more  central,  but  may  attain  as  large  a  size.  If  the  case  is  seen  only 
toward  the  end,  a  differentia]  diagnosis  may  be  impossible ;  but  as  a  rule  the 
sarcoma  is  less  movable.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  tumors  may 
invade  the  kidney.  On  the  left  side  an  enlarged  spleen  is  readily  distin- 
guished, as  the  edge  is  very  distinct  and  the  notch  or  notches  well  marked ; 
it  descends  during  respiration,  and  the  colon  lies  behind,  not  in  front  of 
it.  On  the  right  side  growths  of  the  liver  are  occasionally  confounded 
with  renal  tumors ;  but  such  instances  are  rare,  and  there  can  usually  be 
detected  a  zone  of  resonance  between  the  upper  margin  of  the  renal  tumor 
and  the  ribs.  Late  in  the  disease,  however,  this  is  not  possible,  for  the 
renal  tumor  is  in  close  union  with  the  liver. 

A  malignant  growth  in  a  movable  kidney  may  be  very  deceptive  and 
may  simulate  cancer  of  the  ovary  or  fibroid  of  the  uterus.  The  great 
mobility  upward  of  the  renal  growth  and  the  negative  result  of  examina- 
tion of  the  pelvic  viscera  are  the  reliable  points. 

Medicinal  treatment  is  of  no  avail.  When  the  growth  is  small  and  the 
patient  in  good  condition  removal  of  the  organ  may  be  undertaken,  but 
the  percentage  of  cases  of  recovery  is  very  small. 


4» 
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XII.  CYSTIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEY. 

The  following  varieties  of  cysts  are  met  with : 

(1)  The  small  cysts,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  chronic 
nephritis,  which  result  from  dilatation  of  obstructed  tubules  or  of  Bow- 
man^s  capsules. 

(2)  Solitary  cysts,  ranging  in  size  from  a  marble  to  an  orange,  or  eren 
larger,  are  occasionally  found  in  kidneys  which  present  no  other  changes. 
They  never  give  rise  to  symptoms,  though,  in  exceptional  cases,  they  may 
form  tumors  of  considerable  size.  They,  too,  in  all  probability,  result 
from  obstruction. 

(3)  The  congenital  cystic  kidneys.  In  this  remarkable  condition  the 
kidneys  are  represented  by  a  conglomeration  of  cysts,  varying  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  marble.  The  organs  are  greatly  enlarged,  and  together  may 
weigh  six  or  more  pounds.  In  the  foetus  tliey  may  attain  a  size  sufficient 
to  impede  labor.  Little  or  no  renal  tissue  may  be  noticeable,  although  in 
microscopical  sections  it  is  seen  that  a  considerable  amount  remains  in 
the  inter8])aces.  The  cysts  contain  a  clear  or  turbid  fluid,  Bometimes 
reddish  brown  or  even  blackish  in  color,  and  may  be  of  a  colloidal  consist- 
ence. Albumen,  blood  cr}'8tals,  cholcEterin,  with  triple  phosphates  and 
fat  drops  are  found  in  the  contents.  Urea  and  uric  acid  are  rarely  pres- 
ent. The  cysts  are  lined  by  a  flattened  epithelium.  It  is  not  yet  accu- 
rately known  how  these  cysts  originate.  That  it  is  a  defect  in  develop- 
ment rather  than  a  pathological  change  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
often  in  the  cnibr}'0  associated  with  other  anomalies,  particularly  imper- 
forate anus.  Both  Shattock  and  Bland  Sutton,  who  have  studied  the 
(|ue8tion  carefully,  Ik^Hcvc  that  the  anomaly  of  development  is  in  the  fail- 
ure of  complete  difTcrentiation  of  the  Wolflian  bodies,  which  are,  as  it  were, 
mixed  with  tlie  kidneys  and  give  rise  to  the  cysts. 

In  a  large  majority  of  the  (jaws  death  occurs,  either  in  titero  or  shortly 
after  birtli ;  but  instances  are  met  with  at  all  ages  up  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  are  not  instances  of  ^yersistcnce  of 
tlio  congenitiil  form. 

In  tlie  udult  the  tumors  may  be  felt  in  the  lumbar  region  as  large 
rounded  nuisses. 

'J'he  symptomH  are  those  of  chronic  interstitial  nephritis.  Many  of  the 
cases  have  presented  no  indications  whatever  until  a  sudden  attack  of 
urrtinila ;  otliers  have  died  of  heart-failure.  A  rare  termination  in  a  case 
at  the  University  Ilospitiil,  Pliiladelpliia,  was  the  rupture  of  one  of  the 
cysts  and  the  pro<luction  of  a  ixirinephritic  abscess.  The  cardio-vascular 
changes  induced  are  similar  to  those  of  interstitial  nephritis.  The  left 
ventricle  is  hypertrophiod  and  the  arterial  tension  is  greatly  increased. 
Tlie  condition  is  coni})atibIe  witli  excellent  health.  The  dangers  are 
thosc^  associated  with  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member tliat  the  conglomerate  cystic  kidney  is  almost  invariably  bilat- 
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eral.  One  kidney  may  be  somewhat  larger  and  more  cystic  than  the 
other. 

The  diagnosis  can  sometimes  be  made.  Great  enlargement  of  both 
organs,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  heart  and  increased  arterial  tension, 
would  suggest  the  condition. 

Operative  interference  is  not  justifiable.  I  know  an  instance  in 
which  one  kidney  was  removed  and  the  patient  died  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

(4)  Occasionally  the  kidneys  and  liver  present  numerous  small  cysts 
scattered  through  the  substance.  The  spleen  also  may  be  involved.  The 
cysts  in  the  kidney  are  small,  and  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  thickly  set 
as  in  the  conglomerate  form,  though  in  these  cases  the  condition  is  prob- 
ably the  result  of  some  congenital  defect.  There  are  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  kidneys  are  very  large.  It  is  more  common  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals than  in  man.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of  it  in  the  hog ;  in  one 
case  the  liver  weighed  forty  pounds,  and  was  converted  into  a  mass  of  sim- 
ple cysts.  The  kidneys  were  less  involved.  Charles  Kennedy  *  states  that 
he  has  found  references  to  twelve  cases  of  combined  cystic  disease  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys. 

The  echinococcus  cysts  will  be  spoken  of  under  the  section  on  para- 
sites. 

XIII.  PERINEPHRIC  ABSCESS. 

Suppuration  in  the  connective  tissue  about  the  kidney  may  follow 
(1)  blows  and  injuries;  (2)  the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney,  the  kidney  itself,  or  the  ureters ;  (3)  perforation  of  the 
bowel,  most  commonly  the  appendix,  in  some  instances  the  colon;  (4) 
extension  of  suppuration  from  the  spine,  as  in  caries,  or  from  the  pleura, 
as  in  empyema;  (5)  as  a  sequel  of  the  fevers,  particularly  in  children. 

In  the  post-mortem  examination  of  a  case  of  perinephric  abscess  the 
kidney  is  found  surrounded  by  pus,  particularly  at  the  posterior  part, 
though  the  pus  may  lie  altogether  in  front,  between  the  kidney  and  the 
peritonaeum.  Usually  the  abscess  cavity  is  large  and  extensive.  The  pus 
is  often  offensive  and  may  have  a  distinctly  faecal  odor  from  contact  with 
the  large  bowel.  It  may  burrow  in  various  directions  and  may  burst  into 
the  pleura  and  be  discharged  through  the  lungs.  A  more  frequent  direc- 
tion is  down  the  psoas  muscle,  when  it  appears  in  the  groin,  or  it  may 
pass  along  the  iliacus  fascia  and  appear  at  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may 
perforate  the  bowel  or  rupture  into  the  peritonaeum,  and  in  some  instances 
it  has  penetrated  the  bladder  or  vagina. 

Post  mortem  we  occasionally  find  a  condition  of  chronic  perinephritis 
in  which  the  fatty  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  extremely  firm,  with  numer- 

*  Laboratory  Reports  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh,  vol.  iii. 
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ous  bands  of  fibrous  tissue,  and  is  -stripped  off  from  the  proper  capsule 
with  the  greatest  difRculty.  Such  a  condition  probably  produces  no  symp- 
toms. 

Symptoms. — Tliere  may  be  intense  pain,  aggravated  by  pressure,  in 
the  lumbar  region.  In  other  instances,  the  onset  is  insidious ;  there  is  no 
pain  in  tlio  renal  region,  but  on  the  first  examination  signs  of  deep-seated 
suppuration  may  be  detected.  On  the  affected  side  there  is  usually  pain, 
whicli  may  be  referred  to  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  hip- joint  or  radiate 
down  the  thigh  and  be  associated  with  retraction  of  the  testis.  Sometimes 
the  pain  is  referred  even  to  the  knee-joint,  as  in  hip-disease.  The  patient 
lies  with  the  thigh  flexed,  so  as  to  relax  the  psoas  muscle,  and  in  walking 
throws,  as  far  aa  possible,  the  weight  on  the  opposite  leg.  According  to 
Oibney,  the  patient  keeps  tlic  spine  immobile,  assumes  a  stooping  posture 
in  walking,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  voluntarily  adducting  the  thigh. 

There  may  be  pus  in  the  urine  if  the  disease  has  extended  from  the 
])elvis  or  the  kidney,  but  in  other  forms  the  urine  is  clear.  When  pus  has 
formed  there  are  usually  chills  with  irregular  fever  and  sweats.  Ou  ex- 
amination, deep-seated  induction  is  felt  between  the  last  rib  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium.  Bimanual  palpation  may  reveal  a  distinct  tumor  mass. 
(Edema  or  pufRness  of  the  skin  is  frequently  present. 

The  diagnosis  of  ;[)erinephric  abscess  is  usually  easy,  and  in  any  case 
when  doubt  exists  the  aspirator  needle  should  be  used.  We  cannot  always 
differentiate  the  primary  forms  from  those  due  to  perforation  of  the  kid- 
ney or  of  the  bowel.  This,  however,  makes  but  little  difference,  for  the 
treatment  is  identical.  It  is  usually  possible  by  the  history  and  examina- 
tion to  exclude  disease  of  the  vertebra.  In  children  the  condition  is  often 
mistaken  for  disease  of  the  hi])-j<)int,  but  the  pain  is  higher,  and  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  fulness  and  tenderness  over  the  hip- joint  itself. 

From  whatever  cause  produced,  the  indications  for  treatment  are  iden- 
tical— early,  free,  and  permanent  drainage. 


SECTION  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM, 


I.  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVES. 

I.  NEURITIS  {Inflammation  of  the  Nen^  Fibres). 

Neuritis  may  be  localized  in  a  single  nerve,  or  ge7ieral^  involying  a 
large  number  of  nerves,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  known  as  multiple 
neuritis  or  polyneuritis. 

Etiology. — Localized  neuritis  arises  from  (a)  cold,  which  is  a  very 
frequent  cause,  as,  for  example,  in  the  facial  nerve.  This  is  sometimes 
known  as  rheumatic  neuritis,  (b)  Traumatism — wounds,  blows,  direct 
pressure  on  the  nerves,  the  tearing  and  stretching  which  follow  a  disloca- 
tion or  a  fracture,  and  the  hypodermic  injection  of  ether.  Under  this 
section  come  also  the  professional  palsies,  due  to  pressure  in  the  exercise 
of  certain  occupations,  (c)  Extension  of  inflammation  from  neighboring 
parts,  as  in  a  neuritis  of  the  facial  nerve  due  to  caries  in  the  temporal  bone, 
or  in  that  met  with  in  syphilitic  disease  of  the  bones,  disease  of  the  joints, 
and  occasionally  in  tumors. 

Multiple  neuritis  has  a  very  complex  etiology,  the  causes  of  which 
may  be  classified  as  follows  :  {a)  The  poisons  of  infectious  diseases,  as  in 
leprosy,  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  occasion- 
ally in  other  forms ;  (*)  the  organic  poisons,  comprising  the  diffusible 
stimulants,  such  as  alcohol  and  ether,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  naphtha, 
and  the  metallic  bodies,  such  as  lead,  arsenic,  and  mercury ;  (c)  cachectic 
conditions,  such  as  occur  in  anaemia,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  or  marasmus 
from  any  cause ;  (J)  the  endemic  neuritis  or  beri-beri ;  and  {e)  lastly, 
there  are  cases  in  which  none  of  these  factors  prevail,  but  the  disease  sets 
in  suddenly  after  overexertion  or  exposure  to  cold. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  neuritis  due  to  the  extension  of  inflamma- 
tion the  nerve  is  usually  swollen,  infiltrated,  and  red  in  color.  The  in- 
flammation may  be  chiefly  perineural  or  it  may  pass  into  the  deeper 
portion — interstitial  neuritis — in  which  form  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
lymphoid  elements  between  the  nerve  bundles.  The  nerve  fibres  them- 
selves may  not  appear  involved,  but  there  is  an  increase  in  the  nuclei  of 
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the  fth<?ath  of  Schwann.  The  myelin  is  fragmented,  the  naclei  of  the  in- 
U:ni(jtlii\  cellfi  an*  Kwollen,  ami  the  axia  cylinders  present  Taricositiet  or 
undergo  granular  degeneration.  Ultimately  the  nerve  fibres  may  be  com- 
)ilet':ly  det^troye^l  and  re])laced  by  a  fibrous  connective  tisnie  in  vhich 
much  fat  \6  n^mietimes  de]KiRited — the  Upomaioun  neuritis  of  Lerden. 

In  other  ini^tances  the  condition  ii»  Urvniifd  parenchymatous  nearitis,  in 
which  the  changes  are  like  those  met  with  in  the  secondarr  or  Wallerian 
degeneration,  which  follow.s  when  the  nerve  is  cut  off  from  its  centre. 
1'he  medullary  Bub^tance  and  the  axis  cylinders  are  chiefly  inTolved,  the 
intcrntitial  tisAue  fieing  but  little  altered  or  only  affected  secondarily.  The 
myelin  liecomet)  Hegmenteil  and  divides  into  small  globules  and  grannies, 
and  the  axis  cylinders  Ix'come  granular,  broken,  subdivided,  and  ulti- 
mately disapjiear.  The  nuclei  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann  proliferate  and 
ultimat^.'ly  the  fibres  are  rcflnced  to  a  state  of  atrophic  tubes  without  a 
tnuM.'  of  the  normal  structure.  The  muscles  connected  with  the  degenerated 
nerves  usually  show  marked  atrophic  changes,  and  in  some  instances  the 
change  in  the  nerve  sheath  a]>|>ears  to  extend  directly  to  the  interstitial 
tissue  of  the  muscles — the  neuritis  fascians  of  Eichhorst 

SymptomB.  (a)  Localized  Neuritis. — As  a  rule  the  constitutional 
disturbances  are  slight.  The  most  important  symptom  is  pain  of  a  bor- 
ing or  stabbing  cliany;ter,  usually  felt  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  in 
the  iKirtH  \a)  which  it  is  distributed.  The  nerve  itself  is  sensitive  to  press- 
ure, proljably, as  Weir  Mitchell  suggests,  owing  to  the  irritation  of  its  neni 
nervorum.  The  skin  may  In;  slightly  reddened  or  even  (edematous  over 
the  seat  of  the  influinniation.  Mitchell  has  descrilK^il  increase  in  the  tem- 
pcniture  and  sweating  in  theaiTected  region,  and  such  trophic  disturbances 
as  elTusion  into  the  joints  and  JHTpes.  The  function  of  the  muscle  to 
which  the  nerve  fibres  are  distriiiuted  is  impaired,  motion  is  painful, 
and  t  lie  re  may  l>e  twitchings  or  contractions.  The  tactile  sensation  of 
the  })iirt  may  )>e  somewliat  deadened,  even  when  the  pain  is  greatly  in- 
crcasiMl.  In  the  more  clironic  cases  of  local  neuritis,  such,  for  instance,  as 
follow  the  dislocation  of  the  liiunerus,  tlie  localized  pain,  which  at  first  may 
b<'  severe,  gnulually  <lisappears,  though  some  sensitiveness  of  the  brachial 
plexus  may  |)ersist  for  a  long  time,  and  the  nerve  cords  may  be  felt  to  be 
swollen  and  firm.  The  ]>ain  is  variable — sometimes  intense  and  distress- 
-  ing;  at  others  not  causing  much  inconvenience.  Numbness  and  formica- 
tion may  Ix)  present  an<l  the  tactile  wMisiition  may  be  greatly  impaired. 
The  motor  disturfmnces  are  marked.  Ultimati^y  there  is  extreme  atrophy 
of  the  muscles.  Contractures  may  occur  in  the  fingers.  The  skin  may  f>e 
reddened  or  glossy,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  cedematous,  and  the  nutrition 
^f  the  nails  may  be  defective. 

A  neuritis  limited  at  first  to  a  jicripheral  nerve  may  extend  upward — 
le  so-called  ascending  or  migrating  neuritis — and  involve  the  larger 
nrve  trunks,  or  even  reach  the  spinal  cord,  causing  subacute  myelitis 
Jowers).    Thus^  in  a  case  reported  by  James  Stewart,  a  girl  of  fourteen 
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had  severe  pain  in  the  big  toe  of  the  left  foot,  which  gradually  extended 
up  the  leg  and  resisted  all  treatment  until  a  portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
was  removed.  A  year  later  she  had  pain  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  gradually  ascended  along  the  ulnar  nerve  and  required  for 
its  relief  division  and  stretching.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  paralysis 
secondary  to  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  bladder,  may  be  due  to  an  ascend- 
ing neuritis.  The  inflammation  may  extend  to  the  nerves  of  the  other 
side,  either  through  the  spinal  cord  or  its  membranes,  or  without  any  in- 
volvement of  the  nerve  centres,  the  so-called  sympathetic  neuritis.  The 
electrical  changes  in  localized  neuritis  vary  a  great  deal,  depending  upon 
the  extent  to  which  the  nerve  is  injured.  The  lesion  may  be  so  slight 
that  the  nerve  and  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  may  react  nor- 
mally to  both  currents ;  or  it  may  be  so  severe  that  the  typical  reaction  of 
degeneration  develops  within  a  few  days,  i.  e.,  the  nerve  does  not  respond 
to  stimulation  by  either  current  while  the  muscle  reacts  only  to  the  gal- 
vanic current  and  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  contraction  caused  is  slow 
and  lazy,  instead  of  sharp  and  quick  as  in  the  normal  muscle,  and  the  AnC 
contraction  is  usually  stronger  than  the  CC  contraction.  Between  these 
two  extremes  there  are  many  different  grades  and  a  careful  electrical 
examination  is  most  important  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  and  prognosis.* 

The  duration  varies  from  a  few  days  to  weeks  or  months.  A  slight 
traumatic  neuritis  may  pass  off  in  a  day  or  two,  while  the  severer  cases, 
such  as  follow  unreduced  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  may  persist  for 
months  or  never  be  completely  relieved. 

(J)  Multiple  Neuritis,— This  presents  a  complex  symptomatology.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  groups  of  cases : 

(1)  Acute  Febrile  Polyneuritis. — The  attack  follows  exposure  to  cold 
or  overexertion,  or,  in  some  instances,  comes  on  spontaneously.  The  on- 
set resembles  that  of  an  acute  infectious  disease.  There  may  be  a  definite 
chill,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs  or  joints,  so  that  the  case  may  be  thought 
to  be  acute  rheumatism.  The  temperature  rises  rapidly  and  may  reach 
103°  or  104°.  There  are  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms of  acute  infection.  The  limbs  and  back  ache.  Intense  pain  in  the 
nerves,  however,  is  by  no  means  constant  Tingling  and  formication  are 
felt  in  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  there  is  increased  sensitiveness  of  the  nerve 
trunks  or  of  the  entire  limb.  Loss  of  muscular  power,  first  marked,  per- 
haps, in  the  legs,  gradually  comes  on  and  extends  with  the  features  of  an 
ascending  paralysis.  In  other  cases  the  paralysis  begins  in  the  arms.  The 
extensors  of  the  wrists  and  the  flexors  of  the  ankles  are  early  affected,  so 
that  there  is  foot  and  wrist  drop.  In  severe  cases  there  is  general  loss  of 
muscular  power,  producing  a  flabby  paralysis,  which  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  to  the  intercostals,  and  respiration  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  diaphragm  alone.    The  muscles  soften  and  waste  rapidly.    There 

*  See  under  &cial  paralysis. 
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may  be  only  hyporsesthesia  with  soreness  and  stiffness  of  the  limbs ;  in  some 
cases,  increased  sensitiveness  with  ansBsthosia ;  in  other  instances  the  sen- 
sory disturbances  are  slight.  The  clinical  picture  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished, in  many  cases,  from  Landry's  paralysis ;  in  others,  from  the  sub- 
acute myelitis  of  Duchenne.  James  Koss  concludes  from  an  analysis  of 
all  the  reported  cases  of  the  former  disease  that  it  coincides  with  multiple 
neuritis  in  gcnenil  etiology,  symptoms,  and  course.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hun,  in  a  very  thorough  study  of  a  recent  case  of  Landry's  paralysis,  con- 
cludes that  it  is  a  separate  and  distinctive  disease. 

Tlie  course  is  variable.  In  the  most  intense  forms  the  patient  may  die 
in  a  week  or  ten  days,  with  involvement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  or  from 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  As  a  rule  in  cases  of  moderate  severity,  after  per- 
sisting for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  condition  remains  stationary  and  then  slow 
improvement  begins.  The  paralysis  in  some  muscles  may  {)ersist  for  many 
months  and  contractures  may  occur  from  shortening  of  the  muscles,  but 
even  when  this  occurs  the  outlook  is,  as  a  rule,  good,  altliough  the  pa- 
ralysis may  have  lasted  for  a  year  or  more. 

(2)  Recurring  Muliijjle  Neuritis. — Under  the  term  polyneuritis  re- 
currens  Mary  Sherwood  has  described  from  Eichhorst's  clinic  two  cases  in 
adults — in  one  case  involving  the  nerves  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  other 
both  legs.  In  one  patient  there  were  three  attacks,  in  the  other  two,  the 
distribution  in  the  various  attacks  being  identical.  There  has  recently 
been  at  my  clinic  a  somewhat  similar  case — a  man,  aged  thirty-one,  who 
had,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  widespread  paralysis,  and  who  now  has  a 
second  attack. 

(3)  Alcoholic  Neuritis. — This,  perhaps  the  most  important  form  of 
nuilti])le  neuritis,  wjis  described  in  1822  by  James  Jackson,  Sr.,  of  Bos- 
ton, wliose  Jiocount  of  it  is  very  graphic.  Wilks  recognized  it  as  alcoholic 
])aniplegia,  but  tlie  starting  point  of  the  recent  researches  on  the  disease 
dates  from  the  observation  of  Duracnil,  of  Rouen.  Of  late  years  our 
knowledge  of  the  dise^usc  has  extended  rai)idly,  owing  to  the  researches  of 
lluss,  Leydcn,  James  Ross,  Buzzard,  and  Henry  Ilun.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  women,  jiarticularly  steady,  quiet  tipplers.  Its  appearance 
may  be  the  lirst  revelation  to  the  i)hysieian  or  to  the  family  of  habits  of 
secret  drinking.  The  onset  is  usually  gradual,  and  may  be  preceded  for 
weeks  or  montlis  by  neunilgic  pains  and  tingling  in  the  feet  and  hands. 
Convulsions  are  not  uncommon.  Fever  is  rare.  The  paralysis  gradually  sets 
in,  at  first  in  the  feet  and  legs,  and  then  in  the  hands  and  forearms.  The 
extensors  are  affected  more  tlian  the  flexors,  so  that  there  is  wrist-drop  and 
foot-drop.  The  paralysis  may  be  thus  limited  and  not  extend  higher  in 
the  limbs.  In  other  instances  there  is  paniplegia  alone,  while  in  the  most 
extrame  cases  all  the  extremities  are  involved.    In  rare  instances  the  facial 

uid  the  sphincters  are  also  affected.  A  case  with  this  distribution 
i  in  my  wards  last  year.  The  sensory  symptoms  are  very  variable. 
e  cases  in  which  there  are  numbness  and  tingling  only,  without 
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great  pain.  In  other  cases  there  are  severe  burning  or  boring  pains,  the 
nerve  tmnks  are  sensitive,  and  the  muscles  are  sore  when  grasped.  The 
hands  and  feet  are  frequently  swollen  and  congested,  particularly  when 
held  down  for  a  few  moments.  The  cutaneous  reflexes  as  a  rule  are  pre- 
served.   The  deep  reflexes  are  usually  lost. 

The  course  of  these  alcoholic  cases  is,  as  a  rule,  favorable,  and  after 
persisting  for  weeks  or  months  improvement  gradually  begins,  the  mus- 
cles regain  their  power,  and  even  in  the  most  desperate  cases  recovery  may 
follow.  The  extensors  of  the  feet  may  remain  paralyzed  for  some  time, 
and  give  to  the  patient  a  distinctive  walk,  the  so-called  steppage  gait, 
characteristic  of  peripheral  neuritis.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the  pseudo- 
tabetic  gait,  although  in  reality  it  could  not  well  be  mistaken  for  the  gait 
of  ataxia.  The  foot  is  thrown  forcibly  forward,  the  toe  lifted  high  in  the 
air  so  as  not  to  trip  upon  it.  The  heel  is  brought  down  first  and  then  the 
entire  foot.  It  is  an  awkward,  clumsy  gait,  and  gives  the  patient  the  ap- 
pearance of  constantly  stepping  over  obstacles.  Among  the  most  striking 
features  of  alcoholic  neuritis  are  the  mental  symptoms.  Delirium  is  com- 
mon, and  hallucinations  with  extravagant  ideas,  resembling  somewhat 
those  of  general  paralysis.  In  some  cases  the  picture  is  that  of  ordinary 
delirium  tremens,  but  the  most  peculiar  and  almost  characteristic  mental 
disorder  is.  that  so  well  described  by  Wilks,  in  which  the  patient  loses  all 
appreciation  of  time  and  place,  and  describes  with  circumstantial  details 
long  journeys  which  he  has  recently  taken,  or  tells  of  persons  whom  he  has 
just  seen. 

(4)  Multiple  Neuritis  in  the  Infectious  Diseases. — These  have  been  al- 
ready referred  to,  particularly  in  diphtheria,  in  which  it  is  most  common. 
The  peripheral  nature  of  the  lesion  in  these  instances  has  been  shown  by 
post-mortem  examination.  The  outlook  is  usually  favorable  and,  except 
in  diphtheria,  fatal  cases  are  uncommon.  Multiple  neuritis  in  tuberculosis, 
diabetes,  and  syphilis  is  of  the  same  nature,  probably  due  to  toxic  materials 
absorbed  into  the  blood. 

(5)  Arsenical  and  Saturnine  Neuritis. — The  arsenical  neuritis  is  not 
common ;  only  a  single  instance  of  it  has  come  under  my  observation.  No 
case  to  my  knowledge  has  followed  the  use  of  Fowler's  solution  in  my 
ward  or  dispensary  practice,  although  I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  in 
chorea  and  ansBmia  doses  which  might  be  regarded,  as  excessive.  The 
most  common  causes  are  accidental  poisoning,  as  in  the  cases  reported  by 
Mills.  In  a  case  of  E.  G.  Cutler  the  patient  got  the  arsenic  from  green- 
paper  tags,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  in  his  mouth.  The  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  of  alcoholic  paralysis ;  the  weakness  of 
the  extensors  is  marked  and  the  steppage  gait  characteristic.  The  neuritis 
due  to  lead  will  be  discussed  in  the  consideration  of  lead  poisoning.  The 
special  involvement  of  the  motor  nerves  and  the  great  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  of  wrist-drop  are  the  peculiarities  of  this  form. 

A  similar  form  of  neuritis  is  caused  by  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
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(G)  Endetnic  ITeuritia  ;  Beri-heri. — This  is  a  widely  spread  disease  in 
parts  of  India,  and  in  China  and  Japan.  To  Sheube  and  Baelx  are  due 
tlio  credit  of  determining  its  true  nature.  It  is  probably  due  to  a  micro- 
organism. Food  appears  also  to  have  a  large  share  in  its  causation  and  it 
has  been  attributed  to  a  fish  diet  Some  have  thought  it  might  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  parasites  in  the  intestines,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
this  belief.  There  are  several  types  of  cases.  In  the  acute  pernicious 
form  the  nervous  phenomena  are  not  so  marked.  There  are  fever,  aiuemia, 
and  general  anasarca.  In  another  group  of  cases  there  are  numbness, 
loss  of  tendon  reflexes,  areas  of  anaesthesia,  and  muscular  atrophy  and 
anasarca.  In  other  cases  the  paralysis  and  atrophy  are  the  most  promi- 
nent symptoms  and  the  clinical  picture  is  that  of  a  rapidly  progressing 
multiple  neuritis  with  sensory  and  motor  disturbances.  The  mortality 
varies  from  three  or  four  to  fifty  per  cent  Great  difference  of  opinion 
still  prevails  concerning  the  cause  of  the  disease.  Special  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  the  subject  in  this  countr}%  owing  to  the  fact  that  J.  J.  Putnam 
has  described  a  similar  disorder  among  the  New  England  fishermen  who  fre- 
quent the  (tmnd  Banks.  It  occurs  in  epidemic  form,  and  has,  as  prominent 
sym])toms,  general  unlema,  shortness  of  breath,  and  sensory  disturbances 
with  paralysis.  In  other  instances,  the  paralysis  is  more  extensive  and 
proves  fatal.  In  1881  and  1889  there  were  epidemics  among  the  crews  of 
vessels  fishing  in  thin  region.  Birge  describes  eleven  cases  which  occurred 
on  one  vessel  in  a  crew  of  thirteen,  two  of  whom  died.  One  patient  of 
this  crew  I  saw  with  F.  C.  Shattuck,  in  the  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital, with  the  well-marked  symptoms  of  multiple  neuritis.  The  disease 
also  exists  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  cases  have  come  to  this  country 
(Seguin). 

Diagnosis. — The  electrical  condition  in  multiple  neuritis  is  thus 
described  by  Allen  Starr  :  *'  The  excitability  is  very  rapidly  and  markedly 
changed ;  but  the  conditions  which  have  bt»en  observed  are  quite  various. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  simple  diminution  of  excitability,  and  then  a  very 
strong  fanidi(^  or  galvanic  curn^nt  is  needed  to  produce  contractions. 
Fre(inently  all  faradic  excitjihility  is  lost  and  then  the  muscles  contract  to 
I  a  galvanic  curr(»nt  only.     In  tliis  condition  it  may  require  a  very  strong 

\  galvanic  current  Uy  }>r()diice  contraction,  an<l  thus  far  it  is  quite  pathog- 

J  nomonic  of  neuritis.     For  in  ant^^rior  polio-myelitis,  where  the  muscles  re- 

spond to  galvanism  only,  it  does  not  require  a  strong  current  to  cause  a 
i  moti(m  until  some  months  after  the  invasion. 

*  "The  action  of  the  different  poles  is  not  uniform.    In  many  cases 

*  the  contraction  of  the  nuist.'le  when  stimulated  with   the  positive  pole 
;'  is  greater  than  when  stimulat^xl  with  the  negative  pole,  and  the  con- 
tractions may  l>e  sluggish.     Then  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is  pres- 

i  ent.     But  in  some  cases  the  normal  condition   is  found  and  the  nega- 

tive pole  produces  stronger  contractions  than  the  positive  pole.     A  loss 
of  faradic  irritability  and  a  marked  decrease  in  the  galvanic  irritability  of 
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the  muscle  and  nerve  are  therefore  important  symptoms  of  multiple 
neuritis."  * 

There  is  rarely  any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  alcohol  cases.  The 
combination  of  wrist  and  foot  drop  with  congestion  of  the  hands  and  feet, 
and  the  peculiar  delirium  already  referred  to,  is  quite  characteristic.  The 
rapidly  advancing  cases  with  paralysis  of  all  extremities,  often  reaching 
to  the  face  and  involving  the  sphincters,  are  more  commonly  regarded  as 
of  spinal  origin,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  point  strongly  to  the 
fact  that  all  such  cases  are  peripheral.  The  less  acute  cases,  in  which  the 
paralysis  gradually  involves  the  legs  and  arms  with  rapid  wasting,  simu- 
late closely  and  are  usually  confounded  with  the  subacute  atrophic  spinal 
paralysis  of  Duchenne.  The  diagnosis  from  locomotor  ataxia  is  rarely 
diflScult.  The  steppage  gait  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  tabes.  There 
is  rarely  positive  incoordination.  The  patient  can  usually  stand  well  with 
the  eyes  closed.  Foot-drop  is  not  common  in  locomotor  ataxia.  The 
lightning  pains  are  absent  and  there  are  no  pupillary  symptoms.  The  eti- 
ology, too,  is  of  moment  The  patient  is  recovering  from  a  paralysis  which 
has  been  more  extensive,  or  from  arsenical  poisoning  or  has  diabetes. 

Tireatment. — Best  in  bed  is  essential.  In  the  acute  cases  with  fever, 
the  salicylates  and  antipyrin  are  recommended.  To  allay  the  intense 
pain  morphia  or  the  hot  applications  of  lead  water  and  laudanum  are 
often  required.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  treating  the  alcoholic 
form,  and  the  attendant  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the 
statements  of  the  relatives.  It  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a 
history  of  spirit-drinking.  In  the  alcoholic  form  it  is  well  to  reduce  the 
stimulants  gradually.  If  there  is  any  tendency  to  bed-sore  an  air-bed 
should  be  used  or  the  patient  placed  in  a  continuous  bath.  Gentle  fric- 
tion of  the  muscles  may  be  applied  from  the  outset,  and  in  the  later  stages, 
when  the  atrophy  is  marked  and  the  pains  have  lessened,  massage  is  prob- 
ably the  most  reliable  means  at  our  command.  Contractures  may  be 
gradually  overcome  by  passive  movements  and  extension.  Often,  with 
the  most  extreme  deformity  from  contracture,  recovery  is,  in  time,  still 
possible.  The  interrupted  current  is  useful  when  the  acute  stage  is 
passed. 

Of  internal  remedies,  strychnia  is  of  value  and  may  be  given  in  in- 
creasing doses.  Arsenic  also  may  be  employed,  and  if  there  is  a  history 
of  syphilis  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  may  be  given. 


II.  NEUROMATA. 

Tumors  situated  on  nerve  fibres  may  consist  of  nerve  substance  proper, 
the  true  neuromata,  or  of  fibrous  tissue,  the  false  neuromata.     The  true 

*  Lectures  on  Neuritis,  Medical  Record,  New  York,  1887. 
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neuroma  usually  contains  nerve  fibres  only,  or  in  rare  instances  ganglion 
cells.  Cases  of  ganglionic  or  medullary  neuroma  are  extremely  rare; 
some  of  them,  as  Lancereaux  suggests,  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  mal- 
formation of  the  brain  substance.  In  other  instances,  as  in  the  ease  which 
I  reported,*  the  tumor  is,  in  all  probability,  a  glioma  with  cells  cloHely  re- 
sembling those  of  the  central  nervous  system.  The  true  fascicular  neu- 
roma occurs  in  the  form  of  the  small  subcutaneous  painful  tumor — tuber'^ 
cula  dolorosa — which  is  situated  on  the  nerves  of  the  skin  about  the 
joints,  sometimes  on  the  face  or  on  the  breast.  It  is  not  always  made  up 
of  nerve  fibres,  but  may  be,  as  shown  by  Hoggan,  an  adenomatous  growth 
of  the  sweat  glands. 

The  true  neuromata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  painful,  and  occasionally  are 
found  associated  with  the  nerve  fibres  in  various  regions.  Those  which 
develop  at  the  ends  and  along  the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  stump  after 
amputation  consist  of  connective  tissue  and  of  medullated  and  non-medal- 
lated  nerve  fibres.  The  most  remarkable  form  is  the  plezi/orm  neuroma^ 
in  which  the  various  nerve  cords  are  occupied  by  many  hundreds  of 
tumors.  The  cases  are  usually  congenital.  The  tumors  occur  in  all  the 
nerves  of  the  body.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by 
Prudden,  the  specimens  of  which  are  in  the  medical  museum  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York.  There  were  over  1,182  distinct  tumors  distributed  on 
the  nerves  of  the  body.  Prudden  f  has  collected  forty-one  cases  from  the 
literature,  in  a  majority  of  which  the  peripheral  nerves  were  affected.  • 

Neuromata  rarely  cause  symptoms,  except  the  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  or  those  in  the  amputation  stump.  Here  they  may  be  very  pain- 
ful and  cause  groat  distress.  Motor  symptoms  are  sometimes  present, 
particularly  a  constant  twitching.  K])ilepHy  litis  sometimes  been  asso- 
ciated, and  relief  has  followed  removal  of  the  growths. 

The  only  available  treatment  is  excision.  The  subcutaneous  painful 
tumor  does  not  return,  and  excision  completely  relieves  the  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  amputation  neuromata  may  recur. 


III.    DISEASES  OF  THE  CRANIAL  NERVES. 

I.  Olfactory  Nerve. 

The  functions  of  this  nerve  may  be  disturbed  at  its  peripheral  ending, 
at  the  bulb,  in  the  course  of  the  nerve,  or  at  the  central  origin  in  the  brain. 
The  disturbances  may  bo  manifested  in  subjective  sensations  of  smell, 
complete  loss  of  the  sense,  and  occasionally  in  hypersesthesia. 

((f)  Subjective  Sensations  ;  Parosmia, — Hallucinations  of  this  kind  are 
found  in  the  insane  and  in  epilepsy.     The  aura  may  be  represented  by  an 

*  Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  vol.  xv. 

t  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  Ixxz. 
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unpleasant  odor,  described  as  resembling  chloride  of  lime,  burning  rags 
or  feathers.  In  a  few  cases  with  these  subjective  sensations  tumors  have 
been  found  in  the  hippocampal  lobules.  In  rare  instances,  after  injury  of 
the  head  the  sense  is  perverted — odors  of  the  most  different  character  may 
be  alike,  or  the  odor  may  be  changed,  as  in  a  patient  noted  by  Morell 
Mackenzie,  who  for  some  time  could  not  touch  cooked  meat,  as  it  smelt 
to  her  exactly  like  stinking  fish. 

(b)  Increased  seiisitiveness^  or  hyperosinia^  occurs  chiefly  in  nervous, 
hysterical  women,  in  whom  it  may  sometimes  be  developed  so  greatly  that, 
like  a  dog,  they  can  recognize  the  difference  between  individuals  by  the 
odor  alone. 

(c)  Anosmia  ;  Loss  of  the  Sense  of  Smelh — This  may  be  produced  by : 
(1)  Affections  of  the  termination  of  the  nerve  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
in  association  with  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and  polypi.  In  paralysis  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  the  sense  of  smell  may  be  lost  on  the  affected  side,  owing  to 
interference  with  the  secretion. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cases  of  loss  of  smell  following  the  inhala- 
tions of  very  foul  or  strong  odors  should  come  under  this  or  under  the 
central  division. 

(2)  The  lesions  of  the  bulb  or  of  the  nerves.  In  falls  or  blows,  in 
caries,  of  the  bones,  and  in  meningitis  or  tumor^  the  bulbs  or  the  nerve 
trunks  may  be  involved.  After  an  injury  to  the  head  the  loss  of  smell 
may  be  the  only  symptom.  Mackenzie  notes  a  case  of  a  surgeon  who  was 
thrown  from  his  gig  and  lighted  on  his  head.  The  injury  was  slight,  but 
the  anosmia  which  followed  was  persistent.  In  locomotor  ataxia  the  sense 
of  smell  may  be  lost,  due  possibly  to  atrophy  of  the  nerves. 

(3)  Lesions  of  the  olfactory  centre.  There  are  congenital  cases  in 
which  the  nerve  structures  have  not  been  developed.  Cases  have  been  re- 
ported by  Beevor,  Hughlings  Jackson,  and  others,  in  which  this  symp- 
tom has  been  associated  with  disease  in  the  hemisphere.  The  centre  for 
the  sense  of  smell  is  placed  by  Ferrier  in  the  uncinate  gjrrus. 

To  test  the  sense  of  smell  the  pungent  bodies,  such  as  ammonia,  which 
act  upon  the  fifth  nerve,  should  not  be  used,  but  such  substances  as  cloves, 
peppermint,  and  musk.  This  sense  is  readily  tested  as  a  routine  matter  in 
brain  cases  by  having  two  or  three  bottles  containing  the  essential  oils. 
In  all  instances  a  rhinoscopical  examination  should  be  made,  as  the  con- 
dition may  be  due  to  local,  not  central  causes.  The  treatment  is  unsatis- 
factory even  in  the  cases  due  to  local  lesions  in  the  nostrils. 

II.  Optic  Nerve  and  Tract. 

(1)  Lesions  of  the  Retina, 

These  are  of  importance  to  the  physician,  and  information  of  the 
greatest  value  may  be  obtained  by  a  systematic  examination  of  the  eye- 
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grounds.    Only  a  brief  reference  can  here  be  made  to  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  appearances. 

(a)  Retinitis. — This  occurs  in  certain  general  a£Fections,  more  partica- 
hirly  in  Briglit's  disease,  syphilis,  leukaemia,  and  ansBmia.  The  common 
feiiturc  in  all  those  states  is  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  and  the  de- 
velopment of  opacities.  There  may  also  be  a  diffuse  cloudiness  due  to 
effusion  of  serum.  The  luemorrhages  are  in  the  layer  of  nerve  fibres. 
They  vary  greiitly  in  size  and  form,  but  often  follow  the  course  of  vesseU. 
When  recent  the  color  is  bright  red,  but  they  gradually  change  and  old 
haemorrhages  are  almost  black.  The  white  spots  are  due  either  to  fibrin- 
ous exudate  or  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  retinal  elements,  and  occasion- 
ally to  accumulation  of  leucocytes  or  to  a  localized  sclerosis  of  the  retinal 
elements.  The  more  important  of  the  forms  of  retinitis  to  be  recognized 
are: 

Albuminuric  rctinitis^vfYiiQh  occurs  in  chronic  nephritis,  particularly 
in  the  interstitial  or  contnicted  form.  Tlie  percentage  of  cases  affected 
is  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five.  There  are  instances  in  which  these  retinal 
chaTiges  are  associated  with  the  granular  kidney  at  a  stage  when  the 
amount  of  albumen  may  be  slight  or  transient ;  but  in  all  snch  instances 
it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  marked  artcrio-sclerosis.  Gowers  recog- 
nizes a  degenerative  form  (most  common),  in  which,  with  the  retinal 
changes,  there  may  bo  scarcely  any  altenition  in  the  disk  ;  a  haemorrhagie 
form,  with  many  haemorrhages  and  but  slight  signs  of  infiammation ;  and 
an  inflammatory  form,  in  which  there  is  much  swelling  of  the  retina  and 
obscuration  of  the  disk.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some  instances  the  in- 
flammation of  the  optic  nerve  predominates  over  the  other  retinal  changes 
and  one  may  be  in  doubt  for  a  time  whether  the  condition  is  really  asso- 
ciated with  tlie  renal  changes  or  dependent  upon  intracranial  diseiise. 

SyphiUtic  Ret  in  i  lis, — In  the  acquired  form  this  is  less  common  than 
choroiditis.  In  inherited  syphilis  rcii )iH is  jjif/mentosa  is  soTneiimQs  met 
with. 

Hpfinitis  in  Anwmia. — It  has  long  boon  known  that  a  patient  nmy 
become  ])lirul  after  a  large  haemorrhage,  either  suddenly  or  within  two  or 
t]ir(»e  day8,  and  in  one  or  both  eyes.  Occasionally  the  loss  may  be  perma- 
nent and  complete.  In  some  of  these  inst^inces  a  neuro-retinitis  has  been 
found,  j)robably  sufficient  to  account  for  the  symptoms.  In  the  more 
chronic  auiemias,  particularly  in  the  pernicious  form,  retinitis  is  common, 
as  determined  firnt  by  Quincke. 

In  malaria  retinitis  or  neuro-retinitis  may  be  present,  as  noted  by 
St<»p]ien  Mackenzie.  It  is  seen  only  in  tlie  chronic  cases  with  amemia, 
and  in  my  experience  is  not  nearly  so  common  proportionately  as  in  per- 
nicious aniemia.  Of  manv  instances  wliirh  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion  of  Kcvere  malarial  auc'emia,  particularly  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital, 
tliere  were  only  two  with  retinal  haemorrhages. 

Leukemic   Retinitis, — In  this  affection  the  retinal  veins  are  large 
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and  distended ;  there  is  also  a  peculiar  retinitis,  as  described  by  Liebreich. 
It  is  not  very  common.  Of  the  seventeen  cases  of  leuksBmia  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  retinitis  existed  in  only  three  of  the  ten  in 
which  the  eye-grounds  were  examined.  There  are  numerous  haemor- 
rhages and  white  or  yellow  areas,  which  may  be  large  and  prominent. 
In  one  of  my  cases  the  retina  post  mortem  was  occupied  by  many  small, 
opaque,  white  spots,  looking  like  little  tumors,  the  larger  of  which  had  a 
diameter  of  nearly  two  millimetres.  In  Case  13  of  my  series  the  leukaemia 
was  diagnosed  by  Norris  and  De  Schweinitz,  at  whose  clinic  the  patient 
had  applied  on  account  of  failing  vision,  from  the  condition  of  the  eye- 
grounds  alone. 

Retinitis  is  also  found  occasionally  in  diabetes,  in  purpura,  in  chronic 
lead  poisoning,  and  sometimes  as  an  idiopathic  affection. 

{b)  Functional  Disturbances  of  the  Retina,  (1)  Toxic  Amaurosis.— 
This  occurs  in  uraemia  and  may  follow  convulsions  or  come  on  independ- 
ently. Thus,  a  patient  who  had  become  suddenly  blind  the  previous  day, 
was  led  into  one  of  my  wards  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital.  He  had 
had  no  special  symptoms,  but  examination  showed  extensive  cardio- vas- 
cular changes.  The  urine  was  albuminous.  The  ophthalmoscopic  exam- 
ination was  negative.  The  condition,  as  a  rule,  persists  only  for  a  day 
or  two.  This  form  of  amaurosis  occurs  in  poisoning  by  lead  and  occa- 
sionally by  quinine.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  poisons  act  on  the 
centres  and  not  on  the  retina. 

(2)  Hysterical  Amaurosis. — More  frequently  this  is  loss  of  acuteneas 
of  vision — amblyopia — but  the  loss  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  may 
apparently  be  complete.  The  condition  will  be  mentioned  subsequently 
under  hysteria. 

(3)  Tobacco  Amblyopia. — The  loss  of  sight  is  usually  gradual,  equal  in 
both  eyes,  and  affects  particularly  the  centre  of  the  field  of  vision.  The 
eye-grounds  may  be  normal,  but  occasionally  there  is  congestion  of  the 
disks.  On  testing  the  color  fields  a  central  scotoma  for  red  and  green  is 
found  in  all  cases.  Ultimately,  if  the  use  of  tobacco  is  continued,  organic 
changes  may  develop  with  atrophy  of  the  disk. 

(4)  Night-blindness — nyctalopia — the  condition  in  which  objects  are 
clearly  seen  during  the  day  or  by  strong  artificial  light,  but  become  in- 
visible in  the  shade  or  in  twilight,  and  hemeralopia,  in  which  objects 
cannot  be  clearly  seen  without  distress  in  daylight  or  in  a  strong  artificial 
light,  but  are  readily  seen  in  a  deep  shade  or  in  twilight,'  are  functional 
anomalies  of  the  retina  which  rarely  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician. 

(5)  Retinal  hypercssthesia  is  sometimes  seen  in  hysterical  women,  but 
is  not  found  frequently  in  actual  retinitis.  I  have  seen  it  once,  however, 
in  albuminuric  retinitis  and  once,  in  a  marked  degree,  in  a  patient  with 
aortic  insufficiency,  in  whose  retinae  there  were  no  signs  other  than  the 
throbbing  arteries. 
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(2)  Lesions  of  the  Optic  Nerve. 

{a)  Optio  Neuritis  {Papillitis;  Choked  Disk). — In  the  first  stage  there 
is  congestion  of  the  disk  and  the  edges  are  blarred  and  striated.  In  the 
second  stage,  the  congestion  is  more  marked,  the  swelling  increases,  the 
striation  also  is  more  visible.  The  physiological  cupping  disappears  and 
lia'morrliages  arc  not  uncommon.  The  arteries  present  little  change,  the 
veins  are  dilated,  and  the  disk  may  swell  greatly.  In  slight  grades  of  in- 
flammation the  swelling  gradually  subsides  and  occasionally  the  nen'e 
recovers  completely.  In  iiiHtaix^cs  in  which  the  swelling  and  exudate  are 
very  great,  the  subsideiu^e  is  slow,  and  when  it  finally  disappears  there  is 
complete  atrophy  of  the  nerve.  The  retina  not  infrequently  participates 
in  the  inflammation,  which  is  then  a  neuro-retinitis. 

This  condition  is  of  the  greatest  im]K)rtance  in  diagnosis.  It  may  exist 
in  its  early  stages  without  any  disturbance  of  vision,  and  even  with  exten- 
sive pai)illitis  the  sight  may  for  a  time  be  good. 

0])tic  neuritis  is  seen  cx^casionally  in  anaemia  and  lead  poisoning,  more 
commonly  in  Bright^s  disetisc  as  neuro-retinitis.  It  occurs  occasionally  as 
a  primary  idiopathic  affection.  The  frequent  connection  with  intracranial 
disease,  particularly  tumor,  makes  its  presence  of  great  value  to  practi- 
tioniTH.  The  nature  of  the  growth  is  without  influence.  In  over  ninety 
])er  (;ent  of  such  instances  the  papillitis  is  bilateral.  It  is  also  found  in 
meningitis,  either  the  tu])erculous  or  the  simple  form.  In  meningitis  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  inflammation  may  extend  down  the  nerve  sheaths.  In 
the  ciise  of  tumor  it  was  thought  at  flrst  that  a  choked  disk  resulted  from 
increased  jiressure  within  the  skull.  It  is  now  more  commonly  regarded, 
however,  as  a  descending  neuritis. 

(/>>)  Optic  Atrophy. — This  nuiy  be:  (1)  A  primary  affection.  Some  of 
the  cjises  have  been  hereditary  and  have  come  on  in  all  the  males  of  a 
family  shortly  after  puberty.  A  large  numl)er  of  the  cases  of  primary 
atrophy  are  Ji880(;iated  with  spinal  disease,  particularly  locomotor  ataxia. 
Other  causes  whic^h  have  ])een  assigned  for  the  primary  atrophy  are  cold, 
sexual  excesses,  diabetes,  the  specificj  fevers,  alcohol,  and  lead. 

(2)  Secondary  atropliy  results  from  cortical  lesions,  pressure  on  the 
(?hia8ina  or  on  the  nerves,  or,  most  commonly  of  all,  is  a  sequence  of  pa- 
pillitis. 

The  ophthalmosco})ic  appearances  arc  different  in  the  cases  of  primary 
and  8i»eondary  atroj)hy.  In  the  former,  the  disk  has  a  gray  tint,  the  edges 
are  well  defined,  an<l  the  arteries  look  almost  normal ;  whereas  in  the  con- 
secutive atro})hy  the  disk  has  a  staring  opaque-white  aspect,  with  irregular 
outlines,  and  the  arteries  are  verv  small. 

The  symptom  of  optic  atrophy  is  loss  of  sight,  proportionate  to  the 
damage  in  the  nerve.  The  change  is  in  three  directions :  "  (1)  Diminished 
acuity  of  vision ;  (2)  alteration  in  the  field  of  vision ;  and  (3)  altered  per- 
ception of  color."  (Oowers.)    The  outlook  in  primary  atrophy  is  bad;  the 
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majority  of  cases  go  on  to  complete  blindness.    In  the  consecutive  form 
there  is  greater  chance  of  retention  of  slight  vision. 

(3)  Affections  of  the  Chiasma  and  Tract. 

At  the  cliiasma  the  optic  nerves  undergo  partial  decussation.  Each 
optic  tract,  as  it  joins  the  chiasma,  contains  nerve  fibres  which  supply  half 
of  the  retina  of  either  eye.  Thus,  of  the  fibres  of  the  right  tract,  part  pass 
the  chiasma  without  decussating  and  supply  the  temporal  half  of  the  right 
retina,  the  other  and  larger  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  tract  decussate  in 
the  chiasma  and  join  the  left  optic  nerve,  supplying  the  nasal  lialf  of  the 
retina  on  the  other  side.  The  fibres  which  cross  are  in  the  middle  portion 
of  the  chiasma,  while  the  direct  fibres  are  on  each  side.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  changes  which  ensue  in  lesions  of  the  tract  and  of  the 
chiasma: 

(a)  Unilateral  Affection  of  Tract  (Fig.  1 B), — If  right  this  produces  loss 
of  function  in  the  temporal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  right  side,  and  on  the 
nasal  half  of  the  retina  on  the  left  side,  so  that  there  is  only  half  vision, 
and  the  patient  is  blind  to  objects  on  the  left  side.  This  is  termed  ho- 
monymous hemianopia  or  lateral  hemianopia.  The  fibres  passing  to  the 
right  half  of  each  retina  being  involved,  necessarily  the  left  half  of  each 
visual  field  is  blind.  The  hemianopia  may  be  partial  and  only  a  portion 
of  the  half  field  may  be  lost.  The  affected  visual  fields  may  have  the  nor- 
mal extent,  but  in  some  instances  there  is  considerable  reduction.  The 
color  vision  is,  as  a  rule,  lost  in  the  half  field — hemiachromatopia — but  the 
half  vision  for  color  may  be  lost  in  central  disease  without  any  change  in 
the  field  for  white.  When  the  left  half  of  one  field  and  the  right  half  of 
the  other,  or  vice  versa,  are  blind,  the  condition  is  known  as  heteronymous 
hemianopia. 

(b)  Disectse  of  the  Chiasma, — (1)  A  lesion  involves,  as  a  rule,  chiefly 
the  central  portion,  in  which  the  decussating  fibres  pass  which  supply  the 
inner  or  nasal  halves  of  the  retinae,  producing  in  consequence  loss  of  vision 
in  the  outer  half  of  each  field,  or  what  is  known  as  temporal  hemianopia 
(Fig.  1  H). 

(2)  If  the  lesion  is  more  extensive  it  may  involve  not  only  the  central 
portion,  but  also  the  direct  fibres  on  one  side  of  the  commissure,  in  which 
case  there  would  be  total  blindness  in  one  eye  and  temporal  hemianopia  in 
the  otlier. 

(3)  Still  more  extensive  disease  is  not  infrequent  from  pressure  of  tu- 
mors in  this  region,  the  whole  chiasma  is  involved,  and  total  blindness 
results.  The  different  stages  in  the  process  may  often  be  traced  in  a 
single  case  from  temporal  hemianopia,  then  complete  blindness  in  one 
eye  with  temporal  hemianopia  in  the  other,  and  finally  complete  blind- 
ness. 

(4)  A  limited  lesion  of  the  outer  part  of  the  chiasma  involves  only  the 
direct  fibres  passing  to  the  temporal  halves  of  the  retinae  and  inducing 
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these  parts  fibres  pass  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule  and 
enter  the  occipital  lobe,  forming  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  (Fig.  1), 
which  terminate  in  and  about  the  cuneus,  the  region  of  the  visual  percep- 
tive centre.  The  fibres  of  the  other  division  of  the  tract  pass  to  the  in- 
ternal geniculate  bodies  and  to  the  posterior  quadrigeminal  body.  It  is 
still  held  by  some  physiologists  that  the  cortical  visual  centre  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  occipital  lobe  alone,  but  embraces  the  occipito-angular  region. 

A  lesion  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract  anywhere  between  the  cortical 
centre  and  the  chiasma  will  produce  lateral  hemianopia.  The  lesion  may 
be  situated :  (a)  In  the  tract  itself,  {b)  In  the  region  of  the  thalamus  and 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  into  which  the  larger  part  of  each  tract  enters. 
{c)  A  lesion  of  the  fibres  passing  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the  oc- 
cipital lobe.  This  may  be  either  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  internal  capsule 
or  the  white  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,  (d)  Lesion  of  the  cuneus.  Bi- 
lateral disease  of  the  cuneus  may  result  in  total  blindness,  {e)  There  is 
clinical  evidence  to  show  that  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be  associ- 
ated with  visual  defect,  not  so  often  hemianopia  as  crossed  amblyopia* 
dimness  of  vision  in  the  opposite  eye,  and  great  contraction  in  the 
field  of  vision.  Lesions  in  this  region  are  associated  with  mind  blind- 
ness, a  condition  in  which  there  is  failure  to  recognize  the  nature  of  ob- 
jects. 

The  effects  of  lesions  in  the  optic  nerve  in  different  situations  from  the 
retinal  expansion  to  the  brain  cortex  are  as  follows :  (1)  Of  the  optic  nerve 
— total  blindness  of  the  corresponding  eye;  (2)  of  the  optic  chiasma, 
either  temporal  hemianopia,  if  the  central  part  alone  is  involved,  or 
nasal  hemianopia,  if  the  lateral  region  of  each  chiasma  is  involved ;  (3) 
lesion  of  the  optic  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate  bod- 
ies, produces  lateral  hemianopia ;  (4)  lesion  of  the  central  fibres  of  the 
nerve  between  the  geniculate  bodies  and  the  cerebral  cortex  produces 
lateral  hemianopia;  (5)  lesion  of  the  cuneus  causes  lateral  hemianopia; 
and  (6)  lesion  of  the  angular  gyrus  may  be  associated  with  hemianopia, 
sometimes  crossed  amblyopia,  and  the  condition  known  as  mind  blind- 
ness. 

Diagnosis. — The  student  or  practitioner  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  physiology  of  the  nerve  centres  before  he  can  appreciate  the  symptoms 
or  undertake  the  diagnosis  of  lesions  of  the  optic  nerve.  Having  deter- 
mined the  presence  of  hemianopia,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  situation 
of  the  lesion,  whether  in  the  tract  between  the  chiasma  and  the  geniculate 
bodies  or  in  the  central  portion  of  the  fibres  between  these  bodies  and  the 
visual  centres.  This  can  be  determined  in  some  cases  by  the  test  known 
as  Wernicke's  hemiopk  pupillary  inaction.  The  pupil  reflex  depends  on 
the  integrity  of  the  retina  or  receiving  membrane,  on  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tic nerve  and  tract  which  transmit  the  impulse,  and  the  nerve  centre  in  the 
geniculate  bodies  which  receives  the  impression  and  transmits  it  to  the 
third  nerve  along  which  thd  motor  impulses  pass  to  the  iris.    If  a  bright 
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light  is  thrown  into  the  eye  and  the  pupil  reacts,  the  integrity  of  this  re- 
flex arc  is  demonstrated.  It  is  possible  in  cases  of  lateral  hemianopia  so 
to  throw  the  light  into  the  eye  that  it  falls  upon  the  blind  half  of  the 
retina.  If  when  this  is  done  the  pupil  contracts,  the  indication  is  that 
the  reflex  arc  above  referred  to  is  perfect,  by  which  we  mean  that  the 
optic  nerve  flbres  from  the  retinal  expansion  to  the  centre,  the  centre 
itself,  and  the  third  nerve  are  uninvolved.  In  such  a  case  the  conclu- 
sion would  be  justified  that  the  cause  of  the  hemianopia  was  central; 
that  is,  situated  behind  the  geniculate  bodies,  either  in  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tic radiation  or  in  the  visual  cortical  centres.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
the  light  is  carefully  thrown  on  the  hemiopic  half  of  the  retina,  the  pupil 
remains  inactive,  the  conclusion  is  justifiable  that  there  is  interruption  in 
the  path  between  the  retina  and  the  geniculate  bodies,  and  that  the  hemi- 
anopia is  not  central,  but  dependent  upon  a  lesion  situated  in  the  tract 
This  tost  of  Wernicke's  is  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  best  per- 
formed as  follows :  "  The  patient  being  in  a  dark  or  nearly  dark  room 
with  the  lamp  or  gas-light  behind  his  head  in  the  usual  position,  I  bid  him 
look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  room,  so  as  to  exclude  accommodative 
iris  movements  (which  are  not  necessarily  associated  with  the  reflex). 
Then  I  throw  a  faint  light  from  a  plane  mirror  or  from  a  large  concave 
mirror  held  well  out  of  focus  upon  the  eye  and  note  the  size  of  the  pupil. 
With  my  other  hand  I  now  throw  a  beam  of  light,  focussed  from  the  lamp 
by  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  directly  into  the  optical  centre  of  the  eye ; 
then  laterally  in  various  positions,  and  also  from  above  and  below  the 
equator  of  tlie  eye,  noting  the  reaction  at  all  angles  of  incidence  of  the 
ray  of  light."    (Seguin.) 

The  significance  of  hemianopia  varies.  There  is  a  functional  hemi- 
anopia associated  with  migraine  and  hysteria.  In  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  all  cases  tliero  are  signs  of  organic  brain-disease.  Hemiplegia 
is  common  and  the  loss  of  power  and  blindness  are  on  the  same  side. 
Thus,  a  lesion  in  the  left  liemisphere  involving  the  motor  tract  produce 
right  hemiplegia,  and  when  tlie  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation  are  involved 
in  tlie  internal  capsule,  there  is  also  left  lateral  hemianopia,  so  tliat  objects 
in  the  field  of  vision  to  the  right  are  not  perceived.  Ilemianaesthesia  is 
not  uncommon,  owing  to  the  close  association  of  the  sensory  and  visual 
tracts  at  tlie  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule.  Certain  forms  cf 
aphasia  also  occur  in  many  of  the  cases. 

III.  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Eyeball. 

Third  Nerve. — A  rifting  from  the  floor  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the 
nerve  ])asses  tlirongli  tlie  crus  at  the  side  of  which  it  emerges.  Passing 
along  the  wall  of  the  cavernous  sinus,  it  enters  the  orbit  through  the 
sphenoidal  fissure  and  supplies,  by  its  superior  branch,  the  levator  palpe- 
broB  8U])erioris  and  the  superior  rectus,  and  by  its  inferior  branch  the  in- 
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temal  and  inferior  recti  muscles  and  the  inferior  oblique.  It  also  sup- 
plies tlie  ciliary  muscle  and  the  constrictor  of  the  iris.  Lesions  may 
affect  the  centre  or  the  nerve  in  its  course  and  cause  either  paralysis  or 
Bpasm. 

Paralysis. — A  nuclear  lesion  is  usually  associated  with  the  disease  of 
the  centres  for  the  other  eye  muscles,  producing  a  condition  of  gen- 
eral ophthalmoplegia.  More  commonly  the  nerve  itself  is  involved 
in  its  course,  either  by  meningitis,  gummata,  or  aneurism,  or  is  at- 
tacked by  neuritis,  as  in  diphtheria  and  locomotor  ataxia.  Complete 
paralysis  of  the  third  nerve  is  accompanied  by  the  following  symp- 
toms: 

Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles,  except  the  superior  oblique  and  external 
rectus,  by  which  the  eye  can  be  moved  outward  and  a  little  downward  and 
inward.  There  is  divergent  strabismus.  There  is  ptosis  or  drooping  of 
the  upper  eyelid,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse.  The  pupil 
is  of  medium  size.  It  does  not  contract  to  light,  and  the  power  of  accom- 
modation is  lost.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  paralysis  are  the  ex- 
ternal strabismus,  with  diplopia  or  double  vision,  and  the  ptosis.  In  very 
many  cases  the  affection  of  the  third  nerve  is  partial.  Thus  the  levator 
palpebrae  and  the  superior  rectus  may  be  involved  together,  or  the  ciliary 
muscles  and  the  iris  may  be  affected  and  tlie  external  muscles  may 
escape. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  recurring  oculo-motor  paralysis  affect- 
ing chiefly  women,  and  involving  all  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  In  some 
cases  the  attacks  have  come  on  at  intervals  of  a  month ;  in  others  a  much 
longer  period  has  elapsed.  The  attacks  may  persist  throughout  life. 
They  are  sometimes  associated  with  pain  in  the  head  and  sometimes  with 
migraine.  Mary  Sherwood  has  collected  from  the  literature  twenty-three 
cases. 

Ptosis  is  a  common  and  important  symptom  in  nervous  affections. 
We  may  here  briefly  refer  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  occur : 
(a)  A  congenital,  incurable  form,  which  is  frequently  seen ;  {b)  the  form 
associated  with  definite  lesion  of  the  third  nerve,  either  in  its  course  or 
at  its  nucleus.  This  may  come  on  with  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus 
alone  or  with  paralysis  of  the  internal  and  inferior  recti  as  well,  (c) 
There  are  instances  of  complete  or  partial  ptosis  associated  with  cere- 
bral lesions  without  any  other  branch  of  the  third  nerve  being  par- 
alyzed. The  position  of  the  cortical  centre  is  as  yet  unknown,  (d) 
Hysterical  ptosis,  wliich  is  double  and  occurs  with  other  hysterical  symp- 
toms, {e)  Sympathetic  or  pseudo-ptosis  is  associated  with  symptoms  of 
vaso-motor  palsy,  such  as  elevation  of  the  temperature  on  the  affected 
side  with  redness  and  a>dema  of  the  skin.  Contraction  of  the  pupil 
exists  on  the  same  side  and  the  eyeball  appears  rather  to  have  shrunk  into 
the  orbit.  (/)  In  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy,  when  the  face  muscles  are 
involved,  there  may  be  marked  bilateral  ptosis.   And,  lastly,  in  weak,  deli- 
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cate  women  there  is  often  to  be  seen  a  transient  ptosis,  particularly  in  the 
morning. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  symptoms  of  the  third-nerve  paral- 
ysis are  tliose  which  relate  to  the  ciliary  muscle  and  iris. 

Cydoplegia,  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  causes  loss  of  the  power 
of  accommodation.  Distant  vision  is  clear,  but  near  objects  cannot  be 
properly  seen.  In  consequence  the  vision  is  indistinct,  but  can  be  re- 
stored by  the  use  of  convex  glasses.  This  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  eyes; 
in  the  latter  case  it  is  usually  associated  with  disease  in  the  nuclei  of  the 
nerve.  Cycloplegia  is  an  early  and  frequent  symptom  in  diphtheritic 
paralysis  and  occurs  also  in  tabes. 

Iridoplegiay  or  paralysis  of  the  iris,  occurs  in  three  forms  (Gowers). 

(a)  Accommodative  iridoplegia^  in  which  the  pupil  does  not  diminish 
in  size  during  the  act  of  accommodation.  To  test  for  this  the  patient 
should  look  first  at  a  distant  and  then  at  a  near  object  in  the  same  line  of 
vision. 

{b)  Reflex  IridopJegia, — The  path  for  the  iris  reflex  is  along  the  optic 
nerve  and  tract  to  the  geniculate  bodies,  then  to  the  nucleus  of  the  third 
nerve,  and  along  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  to  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  so 
through  the  ciliary  nerves  to  the  eyes.  £ach  eye  should  be  tested  sepa- 
rately, the  otlior  one  being  covered.  The  patient  should  look  at  a  distant 
object  in  a  dark  part  of  the  room ;  then  a  light  is  brought  suddenly  in 
front  of  the  ovo  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet,  so  as  to  avoid  the  effect 
of  accommodation.  Loss  of  this  iris  reflex  with  retention  of  the  accom- 
modation contraction  is  known  as  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil. 

(r)  Losfi  of  the  Skin  Reflex, — If  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  pinched  or 
pricked  tlie  pu])il  dihitcs  reflexly,  the  afferent  impulses  being  conveyed 
along  the  cervical  sympathetic.  P]rb  pointed  out  that  this  skin  reflex  is 
lost  uHually  in  association  with  the  reflex  contraction,  but  the  two  are  not 
necessarily  conjoined.  In  iridoplegia  the  pupils  are  often  small,  particu- 
larly in  8])inul  disease,  as  in  the  characteristic  small  pupils  of  tabes — spinal 
myosis.     Iridoplegia  may  coexist  with  a  pupil  of  medium  size. 

Inequality  of  tlie  pupils — anisocoria — is  not  infrequent  in  progressive 
paresis  and  in  tabes.     It  may  also  occur  in  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 

Spasm. — Occaaionally  in  meningitis  and  in  hysteria  there  is  spasm  of 
tlie  muscles  suj)])liod  by  the  third  nerve,  particularly  the  internal  rectus 
and  the  levator  pal])ebne.  The  clonic  rhythmical  spasm  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles is  known  as  yii/stagmns^  in  which  there  is  usually  a  bilateral,  rhythmi- 
cal, involuntary  movement  of  the  eyeballs.  The  condition  is  met  with  in 
many  congenitiil  and  acquired  brain  lesions,  in  albinism,  and  sometimes 
in  coal-minors. 

Fourth  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  superior  oblique   muscle.      In  its 
irse  around  the  outer  surface  of  the  crus  and  in  its  passage  into  the 
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orbit  it  is  liable  to  be  compressed  by  tumors,  by  aneurism  or  in  the  exu- 
dation of  basilar  meningitis.  Its  nucleus  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  may  be  involved  by  tumors  or  undergo  degeneration  with  the 
other  ocular  nuclei.  The  superior  oblique  muscle  acts  in  such  a  way  as 
to  direct  the  eyeball  downward  and  rotates  it  slightly.  The  paralysis 
causes  defective  downward  and  inward  movement,  often  too  slight  to  be 
noticed.  The  head  is  inclined  somewhat  forward  and  toward  the  sound 
side,  and  there  is  double  vision  when  the  patient  looks  down,  as  in  de- 
scending stairs. 

Sixth  Nerve. — This  nerve  emerges  at  the  junction  of  the  pons  and 
medulla,  then,  passing  forward,  it  enters  the  orbit  and  supplies  the  external 
rectus  muscle.  It  is  affected  by  meningitis  at  the  base  or  by  gummata  or 
other  tumors,  and  sometimes  by  cold.  There  is  internal  strabismus,  and 
the  eye  cannot  be  turned  outward.  Diplopia  occurs  on  looking  toward 
the  paralyzed  side. 

*'  When  the  nucleus  is  affected  there  is,  in  addition  to  paralysis  of  the 
external  rectus,  inability  of  the  internal  rectus  of  the  opposite  eye  to  turn  that 
eye  inwards.  As  a  consequence  of  this  the  axes  of  the  eyes  are  kept  parallel 
and  both  are  conjugately  deviated  to  the  opposite  side,  away  from  the  side 
of  lesion.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  sends 
fibres  up  in  the  pons  to  that  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  opposite  third 
nerve  which  supplies  the  internal  rectus.  We  thus  have  paralysis  of  the 
internal  rectus  without  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  being  involved, 
owing  to  its  receiving  its  nervous  impulses  for  parallel  movement  from 
the  sixth  nucleus  of  the  opposite  side.  As  the  sixth  nucleus  is  in  such 
proximity  to  the  facial  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  pons,  it  is  frequently 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  face  on  the  same  side  is  paralyzed,  and  gives 
the  electrical  reaction  of  degeneration,  so  that  with  a  lesion  of  the  left 
sixth  nucleus  there  is  conjugate  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  right — i.  e., 
paralysis  of  the  left  external  and  the  right  internal  rectus,  and  sometimes 
complete  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face."     (Beevor.) 

General  Features  of  Panilysis  of  the  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Eye.— Gowers 

divides  them  into  five  groups : 

(a)  Limitation  of  Movement, — Thus,  in  paralysis  of  the  external  rec- 
tus, the  eyeball  is  turned  in  by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  and 
cannot  be  moved  outward.  When  the  paralysis  is  incomplete  the  move- 
ment is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the  palsy. 

(b)  Strabismus, — The  axes  of  the  eyes  do  not  correspond.  Thus,  par- 
alysis of  the  internal  rectus  causes  a  divergent  squint;  of  the  external 
rectus,  a  convergent  squint.  The  deviation  of  the  axis  of  the  affected  eye 
from  parallelism  with  the  other  is  called  the  primary  deviation. 

(t?)  Secondary  Deviation. — If,  while  the  patient  is  looking  at  an  ob- 
ject, the  sound  eye  is  covered,  so  that  he  fixes  the  object  looked  at  with 
the  affected  eye  only,  the  sound  eye  is  moved  still  further  in  the  same  di* 
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rection — e.  g.,  outward — with  paralysis  of  the  opposite  inieniil  wxa. 
This  is  knonii  as  eeeondary  deviation.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  tbiL  if 
two  mnaelefl  are  acting  together,  when  one  is  weak  and  an  effort  is  zcade 
to  contract  it,  the  increased  effort — innervation — acte  powerfully  npoa  u»e 
other  muscle,  causing  an  increased  contraction. 

(d)  Erroneous  Projection. — ^We  judge  of  the  pelatk»n  of  euerail 
obje^.'ts  to  each  other  by  the  relation  of  their  imagffs  on  the  retina:  bcc 
we  judge  of  their  relation  to  our  own  body  by  the  position  of  the  cyebdl 
as  indicated  to  us  by  the  innervation  we  give  to  the  oeol^r  mosdes  ^ 
(Gowers).  With  the  eyes  at  rest  in  the  mid-position,  an  object  at  whiek 
we  are  looking  is  directly  opposite  our  face.  Turning  the  eyes  to  one 
side,  we  recognize  that  object  in  the  middle  of  the  field  or  to  the  side  <tf 
this  former  jK>sition.  We  estimate  the  degree  by  the  amoont  of  fDOJt- 
ment  of  the  eyes,  and  when  the  object  moves  and  we  follow  it  we  judg* 
of  its  position  by  the  amount  of  movement  of  the  eyeballs-  When  ok 
ocular  mus^.'le  is  weak,  the  increased  innervation  gives  the  impresaon  of 
a  greater  movement  of  the  eye  than  has  really  taken  place.  The  mind,  at 
the  same  time,  receives  the  idea  that  the  object  is  further  on  one  ade 
than  it  really  is,  and  in  an  attempt  to  touch  it  the  finger  may  go  beyond 
it  As  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  in  a  large  part  maintained  bra 
knowledge  of  the  relation  of  external  objects  to  it  obtained  by  the  actio& 
of  the  eye  muscles,  this  erroneous  projection  resulting  from  paralysis  dis- 
turbs the  liarmony  of  these  visual  impressions  and  may  lead  to  giddineas 
—ocular  vertigo. 

{e)  Double  Vision, — This  is  one  of  the  most  disturbing  features  of 
paralysis  of  the  eye  muscles.  The  visual  axes  do  not  corresjwnd.  so  that 
tliere  is  a  doiihle  ima^e — (liploj)ia.  That  seen  by  the  sound  eye  is  ternitii 
the  true  iriiafre  ;  tliat  by  the  paralyzed  eye,  the  false.  In  simple  or  homon- 
ymoii«  <liplo])ia  tlie  false  image  is  '*  on  the  same  side  of  the  other  as  iheevt" 
by  which  it  is  seen/'  In  crossed  diplopia  it  is  on  the  other  side.  In  con- 
vergent squint  the  diploj)ia  is  simple :  in  divergent  it  is  crossed. 

Ophthalmoplegia. — Undc^r  tliis  term  is  described  a  chronic  progTessive 
paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscrles.  Two  forms  are  recognized — ophthalra«»- 
plcgia  ffhrnn  and  oj>hthalmoplegia  interna.  The  conditions  may  occur 
wparat<'lv  or  toircthcr  and  are  described  bv  Gowers  under  nuclear  ix?ular 
palsy. 

()phth(tJmo])lpfjia  Kxtornn. — The  condition  is  one  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete palsy  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  due  usually  to  a  slow 
degeneration  in  the  nuclei  of  the  nerves,  but  sometimes  to  pressure  of 
tumors  or  to  basilar  meningitis.  It  is  often  but  not  necessiirily  associated 
with  ophthalniojdegia  interna.  Sicnierling,  in  the  recent  monograph  iu 
which  he  has  analyzed  the  material  (eight  cases)  left  by  the  late  Prof. 
W(»stphal,  states  that  sixty-two  cases  are  on  record.  In  only  eleven  of 
these  could  syphilis  be  ])ositively  determined.  The  levator  muscles  of  the 
eyelids  and  tiie  superior  recti  are  iirst  involved,  and  gradually  the  other 
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muscles,  so  that  the  eyeballs  are  fixed  and  the  eyelids  droop.  There  is 
sometimes  slight  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs.  The  disease  is  essentially 
chronic  and  may  last  for  many  years.  It  is  found  particularly  in  association 
with  general  paralysis,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  in  progressive  muscular 
atrophy.  Mental  disorders  were  present  in  eleven  of  the  sixty-two  cases. 
With  it  may  be  associated  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  and  affections  of 
other  cranial  nerves.  Occasionally,  as  noted  by  BristOwe,  it  may  be  func- 
tional. 

Ophthalmoplegia  Interna, — Jonathan  Hutchinson  applied  this  term  to 
a  progressive  paralysis  of  the  internal  ocular  muscles,  causing  loss  of  pupil- 
lary action  and  the  power  of  accommodation.  When  the  internal  and 
external  muscles  are  involved  the  affection  is  known  as  total  ophthalmo- 
plegia, and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  two  conditions  are  associated. 
In  some  instances  the  internal  form  may  depend  upon  disease  of  the 
ciliary  ganglion. 

While,  as  a  rule,  ophthalmoplegia  is  a  chronic  process,  there  is  an  acute 
form  associated  with  hsemorrhagic  softening  of  the  nuclei  of  the  ocular 
muscles.  There  is  usually  marked  cerebral  disturbance.  It  was  to  this 
form  that  Wernicke  gave  the  name  polio-encephalitis  superior. 

Treatment  of  Ocular  Palsies.— It  is  important  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  the  cause.  The  forms  associated  with  locomotor  ataxia  are 
obstinate,  and  resist  treatment.  Occasionally,  however,  a  palsy,  complete 
or  partial,  may  pass  away  spontaneously.  The  group  of  cases  associated 
with  chronic  degenerative  changes,  as  in  progressive  paresis  and  bulbar 
paralysis,  is  little  affected  by  treatment.  On  the  other  hand,  in  syphilitic 
cases,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  indicated  and  are  often  bene- 
ficial. Arsenic  and  strychnia,  the  latter  hypodermically,  may  be  employed. 
In  any  case  in  which  the  onset  is  acute,  with  pain,  hot  fomentations  and 
counter-irritation  or  leeches  applied  to  the  temple  give  relief.  The  direct 
treatment  by  electricity  has  been  extensively  employed,  but  probably  with- 
out any  special  effect.  The  diplopia  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  })ri8ms, 
or  it  may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  affected  eye  with  an  opaque  glass. 

IV.  Fifth  Xerve. 

Paralysis  may  result  from :  {a)  Disease  of  the  pons,  particularly  haem- 
orrhage or  patches  of  sclerosis,  (b)  Injury  or  disease  at  the  base  of  the 
brain.  Fracture  rarely  involves  the  nerve ;  on  the  other  hand,  meningitis, 
acute  or  chronic,  and  caries  of  the  bone  are  not  uncommon  causes,  (c)  The 
branches  may  be  affected  as  they  pass  out — the  first  division  by  tumors 
pressing  on  the  cavernous  sinus  or  by  aneurism;  the  second  and  tliird 
divisions  by  growths  which  invade  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  {d)  Pri- 
marv  neuritis,  which  is  rare. 

Sjnnptoixis. — {a)  Sensory  Portion, — Paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve 
causes  loss  of  sensation  in  the  parts  supplied,  including  the  half  of  the 
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face,  the  corresponding  side  of  the  head,  the  conjunctiva,  the  mucosa  of 
tlie  lips,  tongue,  hard  and  soft  palate,  and  of  the  nose  of  the  same  side. 
The  anajsthesia  may  be  preceded  by  tingling  or  pain.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  also  insensible  and  the  movements  may  be  slower.  Tlie  sense  of 
smell  is  interfered  with.  There  is  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste.  There  are, 
in  addition,  trophic  changeB;  the  salivary,  lachrymal,  and  buccal  secretions 
may  be  lessened,  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membranes  heal  slowly,  and  the 
teeth  may  become  loose.  The  eye  inflames,  the  comeaB  become  cloudy 
and  may  ulcerate.  These  latter  symptoms  occur  only  when  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  is  affected,  as  the  nerve  itself  may  be  involved  for  years  without 
producing  ophthalmia.  Herpes  may  develop  in  the  region  supplied  by 
the  nerve  and  is  usually  associated  with  much  pain.  It  is  most  common 
in  the  upper  branch  of  the  nerve.  The  pain  which  follow^s  the  herpes  may 
be  peculiarly  enduring,  lasting  for  months  or  years  (Gowers). 

(b)  Motor  Portion, — The  inability  to  use  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  the  affected  side  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  paralysis  of  this 
portion  of  the  nerve.  It  is  recognized  by  })lacing  the  finger  on  the  mas- 
seter  and  temporal  muscles,  and,  when  the  patient  closes  the  jaw,  the 
feebleness  of  their  contraction  is  note<l.  If  paralyzed,  the  external  ptery- 
goid cannot  move  tlie  jaw  toward  the  unaffected  side ;  and  when  depressed, 
the  jaw  deviates  to  the  paralyzed  side.  The  motor  paralysis  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  almost  invariably  a  result  of  involvement  of  the  nerve  after  it  has 
left  the  nucleus.  Cases,  however,  have  been  associated  with  cortical 
lesions.  Ilirt  concludes,  from  his  case,  that  the  motor  centre  for  the 
trigeminus  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  low^er  third  of  the  ascending 
frontiil  convolution. 

Spasm  of  the  3fuscles  of  M(isticntio7i. — Trismus,  the  masticatory  spasm 
of  Romberg,  may  be  tonic  or  clonic,  and  is  either  an  associated  phenome- 
non in  general  convulsions  or,  more  rarely,  an  independent  affection.  In 
the  tonic  form  tlie  jaws  are  kept  close  together — lock-jaw — or  can  be 
separated  only  for  a  short  space.  The  muscles  of  mastication  can  be  seen 
in  contniction  and  felt  to  be  hard  and  the  spasm  is  often  painful.  This 
tonic  contraction  is  an  early  symptom  in  tetanus,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in 
totiuiy.  A  form  of  this  tonic  spasm  occurs  in  hysteria.  Occasionally  tris- 
mus follows  exposure  to  cold,  and  is  siiid  to  be  due  to  reflex  irritation  from 
the  t(^eth,  the  mouth,  or  caries  of  the  jaw.  It  may  also  be  a  symptom  of 
organic  disease  due  to  irritation  near  the  motor  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nen'e. 

Clonic  s])ji8m  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  fifth  occurs  in  the  form  of 
rapidly  repeated  contractions,  as  in  "  chattering  teeth."  This  is  rare  apart 
from  general  conditions,  though  cases  are  on  record,  usually  in  women  late 
in  life,  in  whom  this  isolated  clonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  has 
been  found.  In  another  form  of  clonic  spasm  sometimes  seen  in  chorea, 
there  are  forcible  single  contrac^tions.  (lowers  mentions  an  instance  of  its 
occur n^nce  as  an  isolated  affection. 

(r)  (rustatory, — Loss  of  the  sense  of  tiiste  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  o\ 
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the  tongue,  as  a  rule,  follows  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nenre.  The  gustatory 
fibres  pass  from  the  chorda  tympani  to  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth. 
Disease  of  the  fifth  nerve  is,  however,  not  always  associated  with  loss  of 
taste  in  tlie  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  in  which  case  either  the  taste 
fibres  escape,  or  the  disease  is  within  the  pons  where  these  fibres  are 
separate  from  those  of  sensation. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  of  the  trifacial  nerve  is  rarely  difficult.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  preliminary  pain  and  hyperaesthesia  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  neuralgia.  The  loss  of  setisation  and  the  palsy  of 
the  muscles  of  mastication  are  readily  determined. 

Treatment. — When  the  pain  is  severe  morphia  may  be  required  and 
local  applications  are  useful.  If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis,  appropri- 
ate treatment  should  be  given.    Faradization  is  sometimes  beneficial. 

V.  Facial  Nerve. 

Paralysis  (BelPs  Palsy). — The  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  may 
be  paralyzed  by  (1)  lesions  of  the  cortex — supranuclear  palsy;  (2)  lesions 
of  the  nucleus  itself ;  or  (3)  involvement  of  the  nerve  trunk  in  its  tortuous 
course  within  the  pons  and  through  the  wall  of  the  skull. 

I.  Supranuclear  Paralysis^  due  to  lesion  of  the  cortex  or  of  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  corona  radiata  or  internal  capsule,  is,  as  a  rule,  associated 
with  hemiplegia.  It  may  be  caused  by  tumors,  abscess,  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  softening  in  the  region  of  the  internal  capsule.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  peripheral  form  by  two  well-marked  characters — the  persistence 
of  the  normal  electrical  excitability  of  both  nerves  and  muscles  and  the 
absence  of  involvement  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  or- 
bicularis palpebraiiim  and  frontalis  muscle  are  spared.  A  third  difference 
is  that  in  this  form  the  voluntary  movements  are  more  impaired  than  the 
emotional.  There  are  instances  of  cortical  facial  paralysis — monoplegia 
facialis — associated  with  lesions  in  the  centre  for  the  face  muscles  in  the 
lower  Rolandic  region.  Isolated  paralysis,  due  to  involvement  of  the  ner\'e 
fibres  in  their  path  to  the  nucleus,  is  uncommon.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  supranuclear  facial  paralysis  is  part  of  a  hemiplegia.  Paralysis 
is  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  tho  arm  and  leg  because  the  facial  mus- 
cles bear  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  cortex  as  the  spinal  muscles. 
The  nuclei  of  origin  on  either  side  of  the  middle  line  in  the  medulla  are 
united  by  decussating  fibres  with  the  cortical  centre  on  the  opposite  side 
(see  Fig.  3). 

II.  The  nuclear  paralysis  caused  by  lesions  of  the  nerve  centre  in  the 
medulla  is  not  common  alone ;  but  is  seen  occasionally  in  tumors,  chronic 
softening,  and  haemorrhage.  In  rare  instances  of  anterior  polio-myelitis 
the  facial  nucleus  is  affected.  In  diphtheria  this  centre  may  also  be 
involved.  The  symptoms  are  practically  similar  to  those  of  an  affection 
of  the  nerve  fibre  itself — infranuclear  paralysis. 
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III.  Involvement  of  the  Nerve  Trunk. — Paralysia  may  result  from : 

(a)  Involvement  of  tlie  nerve  as  it  passes  through  the  pons — that  is, 
between  its  nucleus  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  point  of 
emergence  in  the  postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  pons.  The  specially  inter- 
esting feature  in  connection  with  involvement  of  this  part  is  the  production 
of  what  is  called  alternating  or  cross  paralysis^  the  face  being  involved  on 
the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  and  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side,  since 
the  motor  path  is  involved  above  the  point  of  decussation  in  the  medulla 
(Fig.  3,  z).  This  occurs  only  when  the  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
pons.  A  lesion  in  the  upper  division  involves  the  fibres  not  of  the  out- 
going nerve  on  the  same  side,  but  of  the  nerve  of  the  other  side,  which 
has  crossed  and  is  ascending  to  the  hemisphere.  In  this  case  there  would 
of  course  be,  as  in  hemiplegia,  paralysis  of  the  face  and  limbs  on  the  side 
opposite  to  the  lesion.  The  palsy,  too,  would  resemble  the  cerebral  form, 
involving  only  the  lower  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve. 

{b)  The  nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  point  of  emergence  by  tumors, 
gummata,  meningitis,  or  occasionally  may  be  injured  in  fracture  of  the 
base. 

(c)  In  passing  through  the  Fallopian  canal  the  nerve  may  be  involved 
in  disease  of  the  ear,  particularly  by  caries  of  the  bone  in  otitis  media. 
This  is  a  common  cause  in  children. 

{(l)  As  the  nerve  emerges  from  the  styloid  foramen  it  is  exposed  to 
injuries  and  blows  which  not  infrequently  cause  paralysis.  The  fibres 
may  bo  cut  in  the  removal  of  tumors  in  this  region,  or  the  paralysis  may 
be  caused  by  pressure  of  the  forceps  in  an  instrumental  delivery. 

{e)  Exposure  to  cold  is  the  most  common  cause  of  facial  paralysis, 
inducing  a  neuritis  of  the  nerve  within  the  Fallopian  canal.  It  is  some- 
times termed  rheumatic  neuritis,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  spe- 
cially associated  with  the  rheumatic  poison. 

Facial  diplegia  is  a  rare  condition  occasionally  found  in  affections  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  lesions  in  the  pons,  simultaneous  involvement  of  the 
nerves  in  ear  disease,  and  in  diphtheritic  paralysis.  Disease  of  the  nuclei 
or  symnietrioal  involvement  of  the  cortex  might  also  produce  it. 

SjnnptoniB. — In  the  peripheral  fjioial  paralysis  all  the  bninches  of 
the  nerve  are  involved.  The  face  on  the  affected  side  is  immobile  and  can 
neither  be  moved  at  will  nor  participate  in  any  emotional  movements. 
The  skin  is  smootli  and  the  wrinkles  are  effaced,  a  point  particularly 
noticeable  on  the  forehead  of  elderly  persons.  The  eye  cannot  be  closed, 
the  lower  lid  droops,  and  the  eve  waters.  On  the  affected  side  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  is  lowered,  and  in  drinking  the  lips  are  not  kept  in  close 
a])position  to  the  ghiss,  so  that  the  liquid  is  apt  to  run  out.  In  smiling  or 
laughing  the  contrast  is  most  striking,  as  the  affected  side  does  not  move, 
which  ^ives  a  (uirious  unequal  appearance  to  the  two  sides  of  the  face. 
The  eye  cannot  be  closed  and  the  forehead  cannot  be  wrinkled.  On  asking 
u  ])atient  to  show  his  upper  teeth,  the  angle  of  the  mouth  is  not  raised.    In 
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all  these  moyements  the  face  is  drawn  to  the  soand  side  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  Speaking  may  be  slightly  interfered  with,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfection in  the  formation  of  the  labial  sounds.  Whistling  cannot  be 
performed.  In  chewing  the  food,  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  buccinator, 
particles  collect  on  the  affected  side.  The  paralysis  of  the  nasal  mascles 
is  seen  on  asking  the  patient  to  sniff.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lips  are 
drawn  to  the  sound  side,  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  looks  as  if  it  were 
pushed  to  the  paralyzed  side ;  but  on  taking  its  position  from  the  incisor 
teeth,  it  will  be  found  to  be  in  the  middle  line.  The  reflex  movements 
are  lost  in  this  peripheral  form.  It  is  usually  stated  that  the  palate  is 
paralyzed  on  the  same  side  and  that  the  uvula  deviates.  Both  Gowers 
and  Hughlings  Jackson  deny  the  existence  of  this  involvement  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  and  Horsley  and  Beevor  have  shown  that  these 
parts  are  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve  to  the  vagus. 

When  the  nerve  is  involved  within  the  canal  between  the  genu  and 
the  origin  of  the  chorda  tympani,  the  sense  of  taste  may  be  lost  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  on  the  affected  side.  When  the  nerve  is 
damaged  outside  the  skull  the  sense  of  taste  is  unaffected.  Hearing  is 
often  impaired  in  facial  paralysis,  most  commonly  by  preceding  ear  dis- 
ease. The  paralysis  of  the  stapedius  muscle  may  lead  to  increased  sen- 
sitiveness to  musical  notes.  Herpes  is  sometimes  associated  with  facial 
paralysis.  Pain  is  not  common,  but  there  may  be  neuralgia  about  the 
ear. 

The  electrical  reactions^  which  are  those  of  a  peripheral  palsy,  have 
considerable  importance  from  a  prognostic  standpoint.  Erb's  rules  are  as 
follows :  If  there  is  no  change,  either  faradic  or  galvanic,  the  prognosis 
is  good  and  recovery  takes  place  in  from  fourteen  to  twenty  days.  If  the 
faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  nerve  is  only  lessened  and  that  of 
the  muscle  increased  to  the  galvanic  current  and  the  contraction  formula 
altered  (the  contraction  sluggish  AnC>CC),  the  outlook  is  relatively 
good  and  recovery  will  probably  take  place  in  from  four  to  six  weeks ;  oc- 
casionally in  from  eight  to  ten.  When  the  reaction  of  degeneration  is 
present — that  is,  if  the  faradic  and  galvanic  excitability  of  the  ner\es  and 
the  faradic  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  lost  and  the  galvanic  excita- 
bility of  the  muscle  is  quantitatively  increased  and  qualitatively  changed, 
and  if  the  mechanical  excitability  is  altered — the  prognosis  is  relatively 
unfavorable  and  the  recovery  may  not  occur  for  two,  six,  eight,  or  even  fif- 
teen months. 

The  course  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  favorable.  The  onset  in  the 
form  following  cold  is  very  rapid,  developing  perhaps  within  twenty-four 
hours,  but  rarely  is  the  paralysis  permanent.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
paralysis  from  injury,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  mastoid  process,  the  paralysis 
may  remain.  When  permanent  the  muscles  are  entirely  toneless.  In  some 
instances  contracture  develops  as  the  voluntary  power  returns,  and  the  natu- 
ral folds  and  the  wrinkles  on  the  affected  side  may  be  deepened,  so  that  on 
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looking  at  the  face  one  at  first  may  have  the  impression  that  the  affected 
side  is  the  sound  one.  This  is  corrected  at  once  on  asking  the  patient  to' 
smile,  when  it  is  seen  which  side  of  the  face  has  the  most  active  move- 
ment. 

The  diagnosis  of  facial  paralysis  is  usually  easy.  The  distinction  be- 
tween peripheral  and  central  is  based  on  facts  already  mentioned. 

Treatment. — In  the  cases  which  result  from  cold  and  are  probably 
due  to  neuritis  within  the  bony  canal,  hot  applications  first  should  be 
made ;  subsequently  the  thermo-cautery  may  be  used  lightly  at  intervals 
of  a  day  or  two  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  small  blisters  applied. 
If  the  ear  is  diseased,  free  discharge  for  the  secretion  should  be  ob- 
tained. Tlic  continuous  current  may  be  employed  to  keep  up  the  nu- 
trition of  the  muscles.  The  positive  pole  should  be  placed  behind  the 
ear,  the  negative  one  along  the  zygomatic  and  other  muscles.  The  ap- 
plication can  be  made  daily  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and  the  patient  can 
readily  be  taught  to  make  it  himself  before  the  looking-glass.  Massage  of 
the  muscles  of  the  face  is  also  useful. 

A  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  given  even  when  there  is  no 
indication  of  syphilis. 

Spasm. — The  spasm  may  be  limited  to  a  few  or  involve  all  the  muscles 
innervated  by  the  facial  nerve  and  may  be  unilateral'  or  bilateral. 

It  is  known  also  by  the  name  of  mimic  spasm  or  of  convulsive  tic. 
Several  diifcrent  affections  are  usually  considered  under  the  name  of  facial 
or  mimic  spasm,  but  we  shall  here  speak  only  of  the  simple  spasm  of  the 
facial  muscles,  eitlier  primary  or  following  paralv'sis,  and  shall  not  in- 
clude tlie  (;a.ses  of  habit  spasm  in  children,  or  the  tic  convnlsif  of  the 
French. 

(iowors  recognizes  two  chisses— one  in  whicli  there  is  an  organic  lesion, 
and  an  idiopathic  form.  It  is  thought  to  be  due  also  to  reflex  causes,  such 
as  the  irritation  from  (various  teeth  or  the  presence  of  intestinal  worms. 
The  disease  usually  occurs  in  adults,  whereas  the  habit  spasm  and  the  tic 
convulsif  i)i  the  French,  oft^ju  confounded  with  it,  are  most  common  in 
children.  True  mimic  spasm  occasionally  comes  on  in  childhood  and  per- 
sists. In  the  case  of  a  sc^hool-mate,  the  affection  was  marked  as  early  as 
the  eleventh  or  twelftli  year  and  still  continues.  When  the  result  of  or- 
ganic discjise  there  lias  usually  been  a  lesion  of  the  centre  in  the  cortex,  as 
in  the  case  repork»d  by  Berkeley,  or  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  the  base  of 
the  brain  by  aneurism  or  tumor. 

S3niiptom.s. — The  spasm  may  involve  only  the  muscles  around  the 
eye — blepharospasm — in  which  case  there  is  constant,  rapid,  quick  action 
of  the  orbicularis  palt)ebrarum,  which,  in  association  with  photophobia, 
may  be  tonic  in  clianictiT.  More  commonly  the  spasm  affects  the  lateral 
facial  muscles  with  those  of  the  eye  and  there  is  constant  twitching  of  the 

'  of  the  face  with  partial  closure  of  the  eye.     The  frontalis  is  rarely  in- 
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volved.  In  aggi*avated  cases  the  depressors  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  the 
levator  menti,  and  the  platysma  myoides  are  affected.  This  spasm  is  con- 
fined to  one  side  of  the  face  in  a  majority  of  cases,  though  it  may  extend 
and  become  bilateral.  It  is  increased  by  emotional  causes  and  involuntary 
movements  of  the  face.  As  a  rule,  it  is  painless,  but  there  may  be  tender 
points  on  the  course  of  the  fifth  nerve,  particularly  the  supraorbital 
branch.  Tonic  spasm  of  the  facial  muscle  may  follow  paralysis,  and  is 
said  to  result  occasionally  from  cold. 

The  outlook  in  facial  spasm  is  always  dubious.  A  majority  of  the 
cases  persist  for  years  and  are  incurable. 

Treatment. — Sources  of  irritation  should  be  looked  for  and  re- 
moved. When  a  painful  spot  is  present  over  the  fifth  nerve,  blistering 
or  the  application  of  the  thermo-cautery  may  relieve  it.  Hypodermic 
injections  of  strychnia  may  be  tried,  but  are  of  doubtful  benefit.  Weir 
Mitchell  recommends  the  freezing  of  the  cheek  for  a  few  minutes  daily 
or  every  second  day  with  the  spray,  and  this,  in  some  instances,  is  bene- 
ficial. Often  the  relief  is  transient;  the  cases  return,  and  at  every 
clinic  may  be  seen  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  such  patients  who  have  run 
the  gamut  of  all  measures  without  material  improvement.  Operative 
interference  may  be  resorted  to  in  severe  cases,  although  not  much  can 
be  expected  of  it. 

VI.  Auditory  Nerve. 

This  nerve,  forming  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair,  enters  the 
internal  auditory  meatus,  and  divides  into  the  cochlear  and  vestibular 
branches.  The  cortical  centre  for  hearing  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal 
lobe.  Primary  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  its  centre  or  intracranial 
course  is  uncommon.  More  frequently  the  terminal  branches  are  affected 
within  the  labvrinth. 

{a)  Affection  of  the  Cortical  Centre, — In  the  monkey,  experiments 
indicate  that  the  first  temporal  gyri  represent  the  centre  for  hearing.  In 
man  the  cases  of  disease  indicate  that  it  has  the  same  situation,  as  de- 
struction of  this  gyrus  on  the  left  side  results  in  word-deafness,  which 
may  be  defined  as  an  inability  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  though 
they  may  still  be  heard  as  sounds.  The  central  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve 
between  the  cortical  centre  and  the  nucleus  in  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be 
involved  and  produce  deafness.  This  has  resulted  from  the  presence  of  a 
tumor  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  may  be  associated  with  a  lesion  of 
the  internal  capsule. 

{h)  Lesions  of  the  nerve  at  the  hose  of  the  brain  may  result  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors,  meningitis  (particularly  the  cerebro-spinal  form),  haem- 
orrhage, or  traumatism.  A  primary  degeneration  of  the  nerve  may  occur 
in  locomotor  ataxia.  Nuclear  disease  is  rare.  By  far  the  most  interest- 
ing form  results  from  epidemic  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  in  which  the 
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nerve  ifl  freqaently  inTolve^],  caaaing  pennanent  deafneas.  In  yoong 
children  the  condition  resnlta  in  deaf-matism. 

(r)  In  a  majority  of  the  cafles  asRociated  with  anditory-nenre  symptoms 
the  leflion  in  in  the  labyrinth^  either  primary  or  the  resalt  of  extension  of 
diseaM!  of  tlie  middle  ear.  Three  groups  of  symptoms  may  be  produced — 
hy[Kfr»flthe8ia  and  irritation,  diminished  function  or  nervous  deafness,  and 
vertigo. 

(1)  IlyperoiHfhfMa  and  Irritation. — This  may  be  due  to  altered  func- 
tion of  th(*  centre  as  well  as  of  the  nerve  ending.  True  hyperaestbesia— 
hyj>enu;iiHiH — is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  sometimes  even  those  inaudi- 
ble to  otli(*r  ]M;rw>nH,  are  heard  with  great  intensity.  It  occurs  in  hysteria 
and  oc^casionully  in  cerebral  disease.  As  already  mentioned,  in  paralysis 
of  tlie  stH[KKliiiH  low  notes  may  be  heard  with  intensity.  In  dysaesthesia, 
or  dywu;tiHiH,  ordinary  sounds  cause  an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  commonly 
liap|M!nM  in  connc^;tion  with  headache,  when  ordinary  noises  are  badly 
borne. 

Tinnitus  aurium  is  a  term  employed  to  designate  certain  subjectiva 
sensations  of  ringing,  roaring,  ticking,  and  whirring  noises  in  the  ear.  It  is 
a  very  common  and  often  a  distressing  symptom.  It  is  associated  with  many 
forms  of  ear  disi^uHC  and  may  result  from  ])ressure  of  wax  on  the  drum.  It 
is  rare  in  organic  diHiMise  of  the  central  connections  of  the  nerve.  Sudden 
inUniHc  Ktiniulation  of  the  nerve  may  cause  it.  A  form  not  uncommonly 
met  with  in  medical  pnu'tice  is  that  in  which  the  patient  hears  a  continual 
bruit  in  the  ear,  and  the  noise  has  a  systolic  intensification,  usually  on 
one  side.  I  have  twice  been  consulted  by  physicians  for  this  condition 
under  tlu^  belief  that  tliev  had  an  internal  aneurism.  It  occurs  in  condi- 
tioHH  of  anirniia  and  ncmnisthenia.  Subjective  noises  in  the  ear  may  pre- 
cmle  an  epileptic  K(»izure  and  are  sometimes  present  in  migraine.  In 
whaU^ver  form  tinnituH  exlHts,  though  slight  and  often  regarded  as  trivial, 
it  occaHioHH  great  annoyance  and  often  mental  distress,  and  has  even  driven 
patienti4  to  Huicide. 

Tlie  ffiftf/Nosis  is  n^idily  made ;  but  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
termines n])<)n  wliat  conditiim  the  tinnitus  depends.  The  relief  of  con- 
stiiiiiionul  states,  such  as  anaemia,  neunisthenia,  or  gout,  may  result 
in  rnvv.  A  carrfiil  hn^al  exaniinati(m  of  the  ear  should  alwavs  be  made. 
One  of  tlio  most  worrying  forms  is  the  constant  clicking,  sometimes  audi- 
ble many  fc(»t  away  from  the  ])atient,  and  due  probably  to  clonic  spasm 
of  the  musclort  connected  with  the  Phistachian  tube  or  of  the  levator  palati. 
The  condition  may  persist  for  years  unchanged,  and  then  disap])ear  sud- 
denly. The  i)ulsiitiiig  forms  of  tinnitus,  in  which  the  sound  is  like  that 
of  a  systolii*  bruits  are  almost  invariably  subjective,  and  nothing  is  audible 
with  the  stethoscope.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  children  there  is  a 
systolic  brain  murmur,  best  heard  over  the  ear,  and  in  some  instances  is 
hear<l  in  the  adult. 

(v)  Diminished  Funrtion  or  Xervouft  Deafness, — In  testing  for  nervous 
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deafness,  if  the  tuning-fork  cannot  be  heard  when  placed  near  the  meatus, 
but  the  vibrations  are  audible  by  placing  the  foot  of  the  tuning-fork  against 
the  temporal  bone,  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  deafness  is  not 
due  to  involvement  of  the  nerve.  The  vibrations  are  conveyed  through 
the  temporal  bone  to  the  cochlea  and  vestibule.  The  watch  may  be  used 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  if  the  meatus  is  closed  and  the  watch  is  heard 
better  in  contact  with  the  mastoid  process  than  when  opposite  the  open 
meatus,  the  deafness  is  probably  not  nervous.  Practically,  disturbance  of 
the  function  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  a  very  frequent  symptom  in 
brain-disease,  but  in  all  cases  the  function  of  the  nerve  should  be  carefully 
tested 

(3)  Anditory  Vertigo — Meniere's  Disease,— In  1861  Meniere,  a  French 
physician,  described  an  affection  characterized  by  noises  in  the  ear,  ver- 
tigo (which  might  be  associated  with  loss  of  consciousness),  vomiting,  and, 
in  many  cases,  progressive  loss  of  hearing.  The  term  is  now  used  to  in- 
clude all  cases  of  sudden  vertigo  accompanied  by  noises  in  the  ear  and 
deafness.  The  frequency  of  vertigo  with  ear  symptoms  is  striking. 
Thus,  of  106  cases  noted  by  Gowers,  in  which  there  was  definite  vertigo, 
in  94  ear  symptoms  were  present,  either  tinnitus  or  deafness  or  both. 

SjnnptomB. — The  attack  usually  sets  in  suddenly  with  a  buzzing 
noise  in  the  ears  and  the  patient  feels  as  if  he  was  reeling  or  staggering. 
He  may  feel  himself  to  be  reeling,  or  the  objects  about  him  may  seem  to 
be  turning,  or  the  phenomena  may  be  combined.  The  attack  is  often  so 
abrupt  that  the  patient  falls,  though,  as  a  rule,  he  has  time  to  steady  him- 
self by  grasping  some  neighboring  object.  There  may  be  slight  but 
transient  loss  of  consciousness.  In  a  few  minutes,  or  even  less,  the  ver- 
tigo passes  off  and  the  patient  becomes  pale  and  nauseated,  a  clammy 
sweat  breaks  out  on  the  face,  and  vomiting  may  follow. 

The  deafness,  which  is  always  of  a  nervous  character,  may  be  in  only 
one  ear  and  is  never  complete.  The  tinnitus  is  described  as  either  a  roar- 
ing or  a  throbbing  sound.  Ocular  symptoms  may  be  present ;  thus,  jerk- 
ing of  the  eyeballs  or  nystagmus  may  develop  during  the  attack,  or 
diplopia. 

Labyrinthine  vertigo  is  paroxysmal,  coming  on  at  irregular  intervals. 
Sometimes  weeks  or  months  may  elapse  between  the  attacks ;  in  othei 
eases  there  may  be  several  attacks  in  a  day.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  have 
no  affection  of  the  middle  ear.  The  disease  rarely  occurs  in  young  per- 
sons, is  most  frequent  after  the  fortieth  year,  and  is  more  common  in  men 
than  in  women. 

The  pathology  of  the  disease  has  been  much  discussed.  There  are 
two  theories  concerning  its  origin — one,  that  it  is  due  to  affection  of  the 
labyrinth  itself,  which  causes  a  disturbance  of  equilibrium,  such  as  is 
proved  by  experiment  to  be  associated  with  lesion  of  the  semicircular 
canals ;  the  other  that  it  is  really  a  trouble  involving  the  centres  presiding 
over  hearing  and  equilibration. 

61 
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It  has  also  been  held  to  be  a  vaso-motor  nearosis  of  the  Teasels  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  condition  of  the  labyrinth  in  these  cases  is  yariable. 
Acute  disease  with  haemorrhage  has  been  described,  or  slow  progressive 
degeneration  of  the  nerves.  Giddiness  and  vomiting  may,  however,  be 
produced  by  irritation  in  other  parts  of  the  ear ;  thus,  there  are  instances 
in  which  pressure  on  the  drum  or  irritation  of  the  external  meatus  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  of  giddiness  and  vomiting. 

Diagnosis. — The  combination  of  tinnitus  with  giddiness,  with  or 
without  gastric  disturbance,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  diagnosis.  There 
are  other  forms  of  vertigo  from  which  it  must  be  distinguished.  The 
form  known  as  gastric  vertigo,  which  is  associated  with  dyspepsia  and  oc- 
curs most  commonly  in  persons  of  middle  age,  is,  as  a  rule,  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  tinnitus  or  evidences  of  disturbance  in  the  func- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerve.  This  variety  of  vertigo  is  much  less  common 
than  Trousseau's  description  would  lead  us  to  believe. 

The  cardio-vascular  vertigo,  one  of  the  most  common  forms,  occurs  in 
cases  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  aortic  insufficiency,  and  as  frequently 
in  artcrio-sclerosis. 

There  is  a  remarkable  form  of  vertigo  described  by  Gerlier,  which  is 
characterized  by  attacks  of  paretic  weakness  of  the  extremities,  falling  of 
the  eyelids,  remarkable  depression,  but  with  retention  of  consciousness. 
It  attacks  only  men,  and  has  occurred  in  epidemic  form  among  laborers  in 
the  canton  of  Geneva. 

Aural  vertigo  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  attacks  of  petit 
malj  or,  indeed,  of  definite  epilepsy.  It  is  rare  in  petit  inal  to  liave  noises 
in  the  ear  or  actual  giddiness,  but  in  the  aura  preceding  an  epileptic  attack 
tlie  patient  may  feel  giddy.  Giddiness  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness 
may  be  associated  with  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  with 
tumor.  Vomiting  also  may  be  present.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
symptoms  will  usually  lead  to  a  correct  diagnosis. 

The  outlook  in  Meniere's  disease  is  uncertain.  While  many  cases  re- 
cover completely,  iu  otliers  deafness  results  and  the  attacks  recur  at 
shorter  intervals.  In  aggravate<l  cases  the  patient  constantly  suffers  from 
vertigo  and  may  even  l>e  confined  to  his  bed. 

Treatment. — Bromide  of  potassium,  in  twenty-grain  doses  three 
times  a  day,  is  sometimes  beneficial.  If  there  is  a  history  of  syphilis, 
the  iodide  should  be  administered.  The  siilicylates  are  recommended,  and 
Charcot  advises  quinine  to  cinchonism.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  increase 
in  tlie  arterial  tension  nitroglycerine  may  be  given,  at  first  in  very  small 
doses,  but  increasing  gradually.  It  is  not  specially  valuable  in  Meniere's 
disease,  but  in  the  cases  of  giddiness  in  middle-aged  men  and  women  asso- 
ciated with  arterio-sclerosis  it  sometimes  acts  very  satisfactorily. 
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VII.    Glosso-pharyngeal  Nerve. 

This  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  fibres  and  is  also  a  nerve 
of  the  special  sense  of  taste  to  the  tongue.  It  supplies,  by  its  motor 
branches,  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx. 
The  sensory  fibres  are  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx. 

Symptoms. — Of  nuclear  disturbance  we  know  very  little.  The 
pharyngeal  symptoms  of  bulbar  paralysis  are  probably  associated  with  in- 
volvement of  the  nuclei  of  this  nerve.  Lesion  of  the  nerve  trunk  itself  is 
rare,  but  it  may  be  compressed  by  tumors  or  involved  in  meningitis.  Dis- 
turbance of  the  sense  of  taste  may  result  from  loss  of  function  of  this 
nerve,  in  which  case  it  is  chiefly  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  and 
soft  palate.  Gowers,  however,  states  that  there  is  no  case  on  record  in 
which  loss  of  taste  in  these  regions  has  been  produced  by  disease  of  the  roots 
of  the  glosso-pharyngeal ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  disease  of  the  root 
of  the  fifth  nerve  may  cause  loss  of  taste  on  the  back  as  well  as  the  front 
of  the  tongue,  as  if  the  taste  fibres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  came  from  the 
fifth. 

The  general  disturbances  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  here  be  briefly  re- 
ferred to.  Loss  of  the  sense  of  taste — ageusia — may  be  caused  by  dis- 
turbance of  the  peripheral  end  organs,  as  in  affections  of  the  mucosa  of 
the  tongue.  This  is  very  common  in  the  dry  tongue  of  fever  or  the  furred 
tongue  of  dyspepsia,  under  which  circumstances,  as  the  saying  is,  every- 
thing tastes  alike.  Strong  irritants  too,  such  as  pepper,  tobacco,  or  vinegar, 
may  dull  or  diminish  the  sense  of  taste.  Complete  loss  may  be  due  to  in- 
volvement of  the  nerves  either  in  their  course  or  in  the  centres.  Dis- 
turbance in  the  sense  of  taste  is  most  commonly  seen  in  involvement  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  it  may  be  that  this  nerve  alone  subserves  the  function. 
Perversion  of  the  sense  of  taste — parageusis — is  rarely  found,  except  as 
an  hysterical  manifestation  and  in  the  insane.  Increased  sensitiveness  is 
still  more  rare.  There  are  occasional  subjective  sensations  of  taste,  occur- 
ring as  an  aura  in  epilepsy  or  as  part  of  the  hallucinations  in  the  insane. 

To  test  the  sense  of  taste  the  patient's  eyes  should  be  closed  and  small 
quantities  of  various  substances  applied.  The  sensation  should  be  per- 
ceived before  the  tongue  is  withdrawn.  The  following  are  the  most  suit- 
able tests :  For  bitter,  quinine ;  for  sweetness,  a  strong  solution  of  sugar  or 
saccharin ;  for  acidity,  vinegar ;  and  for  the  saline  test,  common  salt.  One 
of  the  most  important  tests  is  the  feeble  galvanic  current,  which  gives  the 
well-known  metallic  taste. 

VIII.    Pneumogastric  Nerve. 

The  vagus  nerve  has  an  important  and  extensive  distribution,  supply- 
ing the  pharynx,  larynx,  lungs,  heart,  oesophagus,  and  stomach.  The 
nerve  may  be  involved  at  its  nucleus  with  the  spinal  accessory  and  the 
hypoglossal,  forming  what  is  known  as  bulbar  paralysis.    It  may  be  com- 
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pressed  by  tumors  or  aneurism,  or  iu  the  exudation  of  meningitis,  simple 
or  syphilitic.  In  its  course  in  the  neck  the  trunk  may  be  inyolved  by 
tumors  or  in  wounds.  It  has  been  tied  in  ligature  of  the  carotid,  and  hsis 
])een  cut  in  the  removal  of  deep-seated  tumors.  The  tnink  may  be  at- 
tacked by  neuritis. 

The  affections  of  tlie  vagus  are  best  considered  in  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  the  separate  uer^-es. 

(a)  Pharyngeal  Branches. — In  combination  with  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
the  branches  from  the  vagus  form  tlie  pharyngeal  plexus,  from  which  the 
muscles  and  mucosa  of  the  pharynx  are  supplied.  In  paralysis  due  to 
involvement  of  tliis  either  in  the  nuclei,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis,  or  in  the 
course  of  the  nerve,  as  in  diphtheritic  neuritis,  there  is  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing and  tlie  food  is  not  passed  on  into  the  oesophagus.  If  the  nerve  on 
one  side  only  is  involved,  tlie  deglutition  is  not  much  impaired.  In  these 
cases  tlie  particles  of  food  frequently  pass  into  the  larynx,  and,  when  the 
soft  palate  is  involved,  into  the  posterior  nares. 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  is  always  a  functional  disorder,  usually  occur- 
ring in  hysterical  and  nenous  people.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  could  not  eat  unless  alone,  on  account  of  the  inability  to 
swallow  in  the  presence  of  others  from  spasm  of  the  pharynx.  This  spasm 
is  a  well-marked  feature  in  hydrophobia,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  a  case  of 
pseudo-hydrophobia. 

(b)  Laryngeal  Branches. — The  su}>erior  laryngeal  nerve  supplies  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  above  the  cords  and  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle.  The  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal  cur^'es  around  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  on  the  left  side  and  the  subclavian  artery  on  the  right,  passes  along 
the  trachea  and  8U})plies  the  mucosa  l>elow  the  cords  and  all  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  except  the  crico-thyroid  and  the  epiglottidean.  Ex|)eriments  have 
shown  that  these  motor  nerves  of  the  pneumogastric  are  all  derived  from 
the  spinal  accessory.  The  remarkable  course  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerves  renders  them  liable  to  pressure  by  tumors  within  the  thorax,  par- 
ticularly by  aneurism.  The  following  are  the  most  important  forms  of 
paralysis : 

(1)  Bilateral  Paralysis  of  the  Abductors, — In  this  condition,  the  pos- 
terior crico-arytenoids  are  involved  and  the  glottis  is  not  opened  during 
inspiration.  The  cords  may  l>e  close  together  in  the  position  of  phonation, 
and  during  inspiration  may  be  brought  even  nearer  together  by  the  pressure 
of  air,  so  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  chink  through  which  the  air  whistles 
with  a  noisy  stridor.  This  dan^i^erous  form  of  laryngeal  paralysis  occurs 
occasionally  iis  a  result  of  cold,  or  may  follow  a  laryngeal  catarrh.  The 
posterior  muscles  have  been  found  degenerated  when  the  others  were 
healthy.  The  condition  may  be  produced  by  pressure  upon  both  vagi,  or 
u])on  botli  recurrent  nerves.  As  a  central  affection  it  occurs  in  tabes  and 
bulbar  paralysis,  but  may  occur  also  in  hysteria.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  are  inspiratory  stridor  with  unimpaired  phonation.     Possibly, 
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as  Gowers  suggests,  many  cases  of  so-called  hysterical  spasm  of  the  glottis 
are  in  reality  abductor  paralysis. 

(2)  Unilateral  Abductor  Paralysis. — This  frequently  results  from  the 
pressure  of  tumors  or  involvement  of  one  recurrent  nerve.  Aneurism  is 
by  far  the  most  common  cause,  though  on  the  right  side  the  nerve  may 
be  involved  in  thickening  of  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  are  hoarseness 
or  roughness  of  the  voice,  such  as  is  so  common  in  aneurism.  Dyspnoea 
is  not  often  present.  The  cord  on  the  affected  side  does  not  move  in  in- 
spiration. Subsequently  the  adductors  may  also  become  involved,  in  which 
case  the  phonation  is  still  more  impaired. 

(3)  Adductor  Paralysis. — This  results  from  involvement  of  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  and  the  arytenoid  muscle  itself.  It  is  common  in  hysteria, 
particularly  of  women,  and  causes  the  hysterical  aphonia,  which  may 
come  on  suddenly.  It  may  result  from  catarrh  of  the  larynx  or  from 
overuse  of  the  voice.  In  laryngoscopic  examination  it  is  seen,  on  attempt 
at  phonation,  that  th^re  is  no  power  to  bring  the  cords  together.  In  this 
connection  the  following  table  from  Gowers  work  will  be  found  valuable  to 
the  student: 


Symptoms. 

No  voice ;  no  cough ; 
stridor  only  on  deep  in- 
spiration. 

Voice  low  pitched 
and  hoarse ;  no  cough ; 
stridor  absent  or  slight 
on  deep  breathing. 


Voice  little  changed ; 
cough  normal ;  inspira- 
tion difficult  and  long, 
with  loud  stridor. 

Symptoms  incon- 
clusive ;  little  affection 
of  voice  or  cough. 

Xo  voice;  perfect 
cough;  no  stridor  or 
dyspnoea. 


Signs. 

Both  cords  moder- 
ately abducted  and  mo- 
tionless. 

One  cord  moder- 
ately abducted  and  mo- 
tionless, the  other  mov- 
ing freely,  and  even 
beyond  the  middle  line 
in  phonation. 

Both  cords  near  to- 
gether, and  during  in- 
spiration not  separated, 
but  oven  drawn  nearer 
together. 

One  cord  near  the 
middle  line  not  moving 
during  inspiration,  the 
other  normal. 

Cords  normal  in  po- 
sition and  moving  nor- 
mally in  respiration, 
but  not  brought  to- 
gether on  an  attempt 
at  phonation. 


Lesion. 
Total  bilateral  palsy. 


Total  unilateral  palsy 


Total  abductor  palsy. 


Unilateral    abductoi 
palsy. 

Adductor  palsy. 
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Spasm  of  the  Muscles  of  the  Larynx. — In  this  the  addactor  moacks 
are  involved.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  affection  in  children,  and  has  al- 
ready  been  referred  to  as  laryngismus  stridulus.  Paroxysmal  attacb  of 
laryngeal  spasm  are  rare  in  the  adult,  but  cases  are  described  in  which  the 
patient,  usually  a  young  girl,  wakes  at  night  in  an  attack  of  intense  djsp- 
noea,  which  may  persist  long  enough  to  produce  cyanosis.  Liveing  stuei 
that  they  may  replace  attacks  of  migraine.  They  occur  in  a  characterkic 
form  in  locomotor  ataxia,  forming  the  so-called  lanmgeal  crises.  There  k 
a  condition  known  as  spastic  aphonia,  in  which,  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  speak,  phonation  is  completely  prevented  by  a  spasm. 

Disturbance  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx  isxare. 

AncBsthesia  may  occur  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  in  diphtheritic  neoritis- 
a  serious  condition,  as  portions  of  food  may  enter  the  windpipe.  It  is 
usually  associated  with  dysphagia  and  is  sometimes  present  in  hygtem. 
Ilyperaesthesia  of  the  larynx  is  rare. 

{c)  Cardiac  Branches. — The  cardiac  plexus  is  foirmed  by  the  union  of 
branches  of  the  vagi  and  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  The  vagus  fibres  sub- 
serve motor,  sensory,  and  probably  trophic  functions. 

(1)  Motor. — The  fibres  which  inhibit,  control,  and  regulate  the  cardi*p 
action  pass  in  the  vagi.  Irritation  may  produce  slowing  of  the  action.  Cser- 
mak  could  slow  or  even  arrest  the  heart's  action  for  a  few  beats  by  pressing  a 
small  tumor  in  his  neck  against  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  it  is  sud 
.  that  the  same  can  be  produced  by  forcible  bilateral  pressure  on  the  o- 
rotid  canal.     There  are  instances  in  which  persons  appear  to  have  had  vol- 
untarv  control  over  the  action  of  the  heart.    The  most  remarkable  m- 
stance  was  that  of  Colonel  Townsend,  who  could  slow  the  action  of  the 
lieart  at  will.     Retardation  of  the  heart's  action  has  also  followed  acci- 
dental ligature  of  one  vagus.     Irriuuion  at  the  nuclei  may  also  be  accom- 
panied by  extreme  slowness.     The  condition  of  brachycartlia  may  be  aa?«v 
ciated  with  a  neurosis  of  this  nerve.     On  the  other  hand,  when  there  is 
complete  paralysis  of  the  vagi,  the  inhibitory  action  may  be  abolishes] 
and  the  acceleratorv  influences  have  full  swav.     The  heart's  action  is  then 
greatly  increased.     This  is  seen  in  some  instances  of  diptheritio  neuriti- 
and  in  involvement  of  the  nerve  bv  tumors,  or  its  accidental  removal  or 
ligature.     Complete  loss  of  function  of  one  vagus  may,  however,  not  w 
followed  bv  anv  svm])tonis. 

(*2)  Sensory  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cardiac  branches  are  very 
varied.  Xormally,  the  lieart's  action  proceeils  regularly  without  the  par- 
ti<ipation  of  consciousness,  but  the  unpleasiint  feelings  and  sensations  of 
palpitation  and  pain  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  through  this  nerve.  Ht>w 
far  the  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  are  involvetl  in  angina  it  is  impossible 
to  sav.  The  various  disturbances  of  sensation  are  described  under  the 
cardiac  neuroses. 

(d)  Pulmonary  Branches. — We  know  very  little  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagi.     The  motor  fibres  are  stated  to  control  the  action  of 
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the  bronchial  muscles,  and  it  has  long  been  held  that  asthma  may  be  a  neu- 
rosis of  these  fibres.  The  yarions  alterations  in  the  respiratory  rhythm  are 
probably  due  more  to  changes  in  the  centre  than  in  the  nerves  them- 
selves. 

(e)  Gastric  and  (Esophageal  Branches.— The  muscular  movements  of 
these  parts  are  presided  over  by  the  vagi  and  vomiting  is  induced  through 
them,  usually  refiexly,  but  also  by  direct  irritation,  as  in  meningitis.  Spasm 
of  the  oesophagus  generally  occurs  with  other  nervous  phenomena.  Gas- 
tralgia  may  sometimes  be  due  to  cramp  of  the  stomach,  but  is  more  com- 
monly a  sensory  disturbance  of  this  nerve,  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the 
peripheral  ends,  or  is  a  neuralgia  of  the  terminal  fibres.  Hunger  is  said 
to  be  a  sensation  aroused  by  the  pneumogastric,  and  some  forms  of  nervous 
dyspepsia  probably  depend  upon  disturbed  function  of  this  nerve.  The 
severe  gastric  crises  which  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  are  due  to  central 
irritation  of  the  nuclei.  Some  describe  exophthalmic  goitre  under  lesions 
of  the  vagi. 

IX.  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. 

ParalyEis. — The  smaller  or  internal  part  of  this  nerve  joins  the  vagus 
and  is  distributed  through  it  to  the  laryngeal  muscles.  The  larger  external 
part  is  distributed  to  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles. 

The  nuclei  of  the  nerve,  particularly  of  the  accessory  part,  may  be  in- 
volved in  bulbar  paralysis.  The  nuclei  of  the  external  portion,  situated 
as  they  are  in  the  cervical  cord,  may  be  attacked  in  progressive  degenera- 
tion of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  cord.  The  nerve  may  be  involved  in 
the  exudation  of  meningitis,  or  be  compressed  by  tumors,  or  in  caries. 
The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  accessory  portion  which  joins  the  vagus 
have  already  been  given  in  the  account  of  the  palsy  of  the  laryngeal 
branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  Disease  or  compression  of  the  external 
portion  is  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  stemo-mastoid  and  of  the  trapezius 
on  the  same  side.  In  paralysis  of  one  stemo-mastoid,  the  patient  rotates 
the  head  with  diflBculty  to  the  opposite  side,  but  there  is  no  torticollis, 
though  in  some  cases  the  head  is  held  obliquely.  As  the  trapezius  is 
supplied  in  part  from  the  cervical  nerves,  it  is  not  completely  paralyzed, 
but  the  portion  which  passes  from  the  occipital  bone  to  the  acromion  is 
f  unctionless.  The  paralysis  of  the  muscle  is  well  seen  when  the  patient 
draws  a  deep  breath  or  shrugs  the  shoulders.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
trapezius  is  also  weakened,  the  shoulder  droops  a  little,  and  the  angle  of 
the  scapula  is  rotated  inward  by  the  action  of  the  rhomboids  and  the  levator 
anguli  scapulae.  Elevation  of  the  arm  is  impaired,  for  the  trapezius  does 
not  fix  the  scapula  as  a  point  from  which  the  deltoid  can  work. 

In  progressive  muscular  atrophy  we  sometimes  see  bilateral  paralysis 
of  these  muscles.  Thus,  if  the  stemo-mastoids  are  affected,  the  head 
tends  to  fall  back;  when  the  trapezii  are  involved,  it  falls  forward,  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  the  head  in  many  cases  of  progressive  muscular 
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atrophy.  Gowcrs  suggests  that  lesions  of  the  accessory  in  diflScult  labor 
may  account  for  those  cases  in  which  during  the  first  year  of  life  the 
child  has  great  difficulty  in  holding  up  the  head.  In  children  this  droop- 
ing of  the  head  is  an  important  symptom  in  cervical  meningitis,  the 
result  of  caries. 

The  treatment  of  the  condition  depends  much  upon  the  cause.  In  the 
central  nuclear  atrophy  but  little  can  be  done.  In  paralysis  from  pressure 
the  symptoms  may  gradually  be  relieved.  The  paralyzed  muscles  should 
be  stimulated  by  electricity  and  massage.. 

Accessory  Spasm. — {Torticollis;  Wryneck.) — The  forms  of  spasm 
affecting  the  cervical  muscles  are  best  considered  here,  as  the  muscles 
supplied  by  the  accessory  are  chiefly,  though  not  solely,  responsible  for  the 
condition.    The  following  forms  may  be  described  in  this  section : 

(a)  Congenital  Torticollis. — This  condition,  also  known  as  fixed  torti- 
collis, depends  upon  the  shortening  and  atrophy  of  the  stemo-mastoid  on 
one  side.  It  occurs  in  children  and  may  not  be  noticed  for  several  years 
on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  neck,  the  parents  often  alleging  that  it 
has  only  recently  come  on.  It  affects  the  right  side  almost  exclusively. 
A  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with  it  is  the  existence  of  facial 
asymmetry  noted  by  Wilks,  which  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  this 
congenital  form.  It  occurred  in  six  cases  reported  by  Golding-Bird.  In  a 
case  recently  under  my  observation,  the  wryneck  was  not  noticed  until 
her  tenth  year.  The  muscle  was  divided  and  she  seemed  quite  well ;  but 
as  she  develo})ed  the  asymmetry  of  the  face  became  very  striking.  In  con- 
genital wryneck  the  stenio-mastoid  is  shortened,  hard  and  firm,*  and  in  a 
condition  of  more  or  less  advianced  atrophy.  This  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  local  thickening  in  the  sterno-mastoid  due  to  rupture,  which  may 
occur  at  the  time  of  birth  and  produce  an  induration  or  muscle  callus. 
Although  the  sterno-mastoid  is  almost  always  affected,  there  are  rare  cases 
in  wliicli  the  fibrous  atrophy  affects  the  trapezius.  This  form  of  wryneck 
in  itself  is  unimportant,  since  it  is  readily  relieved  by  tenotomy,  but 
Golding-Bird  stjites  that  the  facial  asymmetry  jKjrsists,  or  indeed  may,  as 
shown  by  photographs  in  my  case,  become  more  evident.  With  reference 
to  the  i)athology  of  the  affection,  Golding-Bird  concludes  that  the  facial 
asymmetry  and  the  torticollis  are  integral  parts  of  one  affection  which 
has  a  central  origin  and  is  the  counterpart  in  the  head  and  neck  of  infan- 
tile i)araly8i8  with  talipes  in  the  foot. 

(b)  Spasmodic  Wry?ieck. — Two  varieties  of  this  spasm  occur,  the  tonic 
and  the  clonic,  which  may  alternate  in  the  same  case;  or,  as  is  most 
common,  they  are  separate  and  remain  so  from  the  outset.  The  dis- 
ease is  most  frequent  in  adults  and,  according  to  Gowers,  most  common  in 
females.  In  this  country  it  is  certainly  more  frequent  in  males.  Of  the 
eight  or  ten  cases  which  came  under  my  observation  in  Montreal  and 
Philadelpliia,  all  were  males.  In  females  it  may  be  an  hysterical  manifes- 
tation.   There  may  be  a  marked  neurotic  family  history,  but  it  is  usually 
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impofisible  to  fix  upon  any  definite  etiological  factor.  Some  cases  have 
followed  cold  ;  others  a  blow. 

The  symptmis  are  well  defined.  In  the  tonic  form  the  contracted 
stemo-mastoid  draws  the  occiput  toward  the  shoulder  of  the  affected  side ; 
the  chin  is  raised,  and  the  face  rotated  to  the  other  shoulder.  The  stemo- 
mastoid  may  be  affected  alone  or  in  association  with  the  trapezius.  When 
the  latter  is  implicated  the  head  is  depressed  still  more  toward  the  same 
side.  In  long-standing  cases  these  muscles  are  prominent  and  very  rigid. 
There  may  be  some  curvature  of  the  spine,  the  convexity  of  which  is  toward 
the  sound  side.  The  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  clonic  are  much  more 
distressing  and  serious.  The  spasm  is  rarely  limited  to  a  single  muscle. 
The  stemo-mastoid  is  almost  always  involved  and  rotates  the  head  so  as  to 
approximate  the  mastoid  process  to  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle,  turning 
the  face  to  the  opposite  side  and  raising  the  chin.  When  with  this  the 
trapezius  is  affected,  the  depression  of  the  head  toward  the  same  side  is 
more  marked.  The  head  is  drawn  somewhat  backward;  the  shoulder, 
too,  is  raised  by  its  action.  According  to  Gowers,  the  splenius  is  associated 
with  the  stemo-mastoid  about  half  as  frequently  as  the  trapezius.  Its  ac- 
tion is  to  incline  the  head  and  rotate  it  slightly  toward  the  same  side. 
Other  muscles  may  be  involved,  such  as  the  scalenus  and  platysma  myoides ; 
and  in  rare  cases  the  head  may  be  rotated  by  the  deep  cervical  muscles, 
the  rectus  and  obliquus.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  spasm  is  bilateral, 
causing  a  backward  movement — the  retro-coUic  spasm.  This  may  be 
either  tonic  or  clonic,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  face  is  horizontal  and  looks 
upward. 

These  clonic  contractions  may  come  on  without  warning,  or  be  pre- 
ceded for  a  time  by  irregular  pains  or  stiffness  of  the  neck.  The  jerking 
movements  recur  every  few  moments,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  head 
still  for  more  than  a  minute  or  two.  In  time  the  muscles  undergo  hyper- 
trophy and  may  be  distinctly  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases  the  pain  is  considerable ;  in  others  there  is  simply  a  feeling  of  fatigue. 
The  spasms  cease  during  sleep.  Emotion,  excitement,  and  fatigue  increase 
them.  The  spasm  may  extend  from  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  involve 
those  of  the  face  or  of  the  arms. 

The  disease  varies  much  in  its  course.  Cases  occasionally  get  well,  but 
the  great  majority  of  them  persist,  and,  even  if  temporarily  relieved,  the 
disease  frequently  recurs.  The  affection  is  usually  regarded  as  a  functional 
neurosis,  but  it  is  possibly  due  to  disturbance  of  the  cortical  centres  pre- 
siding over  the  muscles. 

Treatment. — Temporary  relief  is  sometimes  obtained;  a  perma- 
nent cure  is  exceptional.  Various  drugs  have  been  used,  but  rarely 
with  benefit.  Occasionally,  large  doses  of  bromide  will  lessen  the  in- 
tensity of  the  spasm.  Morphia,  subcutaneously,  has  been  successful  in 
some  reported  cases,  but  there  is  the  great  danger  of  establishing  the 
morphia  habit    Galvanism  may  be  tried.    Counter-irritation  is  probably 
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useless.  Fixation  of  the  head  mechanically  can  rarely  be  borne  by  the 
patient.  These  obstinate  cases  fall  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  sur- 
geon, and  the  operations  of  stretching,  division,  and  excision  of  the  acces- 
sory nerve  and  division  of  the  muscles  have  been  tried.  The  latter  does 
not  check  the  spasm,  and  may  aggravate  the  symptoms.  Temporary 
relief  may  follow,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  condition  returns.  In  the  cases  of 
spasm  of  the  deep-seated  muscles.  Keen  has  devised  an  operation  for  their 
section. 

(c)  The  nodding  spasm  of  children  may  here  be  mentioned  as  involv- 
ing chiefly  the  muscles  innervated  by  the  accessory  nerve.  It  may  be  a 
simple  trick,  a  form  of  habit  spasm,  or  a  phenomenon  of  epilepsy  (E.  nu- 
tans), in  which  case  it  is  associated  with  transient  loss  of  consciousness. 
A  similar  nodding  spasm  may  occur  in  older  children.  In  women  it  some- 
times occurs  as  an  hysterical  manifestation,  commonly  as  part  of  the  so- 
called  salaam  convulsion. 

X.  Hypoglossal  Nerve. 

This  is  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue  and  for  most  of  the  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  hyoid  bone.  Its  cortical  centre  is  probably  the  lower  part  of 
tlio  ascending  frontal  gyrus. 

Paralysis. — (1)  Central  Lesion. — The  tongue  is  often  paralyzed  in 
hemiplegia,  and  the  paralysis  may  result  from  a  lesion  of  the  cortex  itself, 
or  of  the  flbres  iis  they  pass  to  the  medulla.  It  does  not  occur  alone  and 
will  ])e  considered  with  hemiplegia.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  cortical  and  other  forms,  that  the  muscles  on  both  sides  of  the 
tongue  may  be  more  or  less  affected  but  do  not  waste,  nor  are  their  elec- 
trical reactions  disturbed. 

(2)  Xuclear  and  infra-nuclear  lesions  of  the  hypoglossal  result  from 
slow  progressive  degeneration,  as  in  bulbar  paralysis  or  in  locomotor 
ataxia,  and  occasionally  there  is  acute  softening  from  obstruction  of  the 
vessels.  Trauma  and  lead  poisoning  have  also  been  assigned  as  causes. 
The  fibres  may  be  damaged  by  a  tumor,  and  at  the  base  by  meningitis; 
or  the  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  its  foramen  by  disease  of  the  skulL 
The  nuclei  of  both  nerves  are  usually  affected  together,  but  may  be  at- 
tacked separately.  As  a  result,  there  is  loss  of  function  in  the  nerve  fibres 
and  the  tongue  undergoes  atrophy  on  the  affected  side.  It  is  protruded 
toward  the  paralyzed  side  and  may  show  fibrillary  twitching. 

The  symiHoms  of  involvement  of  one  hypoglossal,  either  at  its  centre 
or  in  its  course,  are  those  of  unilateral  paralysis  and  atrophy  of  the  tongue. 
When  protruded,  it  is  pushed  toward  the  affected  side,  and  there  are  fi- 
brillary twitchings.  The  atrophy  is  usually  marked  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  affected  side  is  thrown  into  folds.  Articulation  is  not  much 
impaired  in  the  unilateral  affection.  When  the  disease  is  bilateral,  the 
tongue  lies  almost  motionless  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth ;  it  is  atrophied, 
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and  cannot  be  protruded.  Speech  and  mastication  are  extremely  difficult 
and  deglutition  may  be  impaired.  If  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  above  the 
nuclei,  there  may  be  little  or  no  wasting.  The  condition  is  seen  in  pro- 
gressive bulbar  paralysis  and  occasionally  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  and  the  situation  of  the  lesion  can 
usually  be  determined,  since  when  supra-nuclear  there  is  associated  hemi- 
plegia and  no  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.  Nuclear  disease  is 
only  occasionally  unilateral ;  most  commonly  bilateral  and  part  of  a  bulbar 
paralysis.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossal 
may  be  involved  within  the  medulla  after  leaving  their  nuclei.  In  such 
a  case  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  tongue  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of 
the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  tongue,  when  protruded,  is  pushed 
toward  the  sound  side. 

Spasm. — This  rare  affection  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  most 
frequently  a  part  of  some  other  convulsive  disorder,  such  as  epilepsy, 
chorea,  or  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  some  cases  of  stuttering,  spasm 
of  the  tongue  precedes  the  explosive  utterance  of  the  words.  It  may  oc- 
cur in  hysteria,  and  is  said  to  follow  reflex  irritation  in  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  most  remarkable  cases  are  those  of  paroxysmal  clonic  spasm,  in  which 
the  tongue  is  rapidly  thrust  in  and  out,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  times  a 
minute.  In  the  case  reported  by  Gowers  the  attacks  occurred  during 
sleep  and  continued  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  spasm  is  usually  bilateral. 
Wcndt  has  reported  a  case  in  which  it  was  unilateral.  The  prognosis  is 
usually  good. 


IV.    DISEASES  OF  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. 

Cervical  Plexus. 

(1)  Oocipito-oervical  Neuralgia. — This  involves  the  nerve  territory 
supplied  by  the  second,  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor,  and  the  auricu- 
laris  magnus  nerves.  The  pains  are  chiefly  in  the  back  of  the  head  and 
neck  and  in  the  ear.  The  condition  may  follow  cold  and  is  sometimes 
associated  with  stiffness  of  the  neck  or  torticollis.  Unless  connected  with 
disease  of  the  bones  or  due  to  pressure  of  tumors,  the  outlook  is  usually 
good.  There  are  tender  points  midway  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  spine  and  just  above  the  parietal  eminence,  and  between  the  sterno- 
mastoid  and  the  trapezius.  The  affection  may  be  due  to  direct  pressure,  in 
persons  who  carry  very  heavy  loads  on  the  neck. 

(2)  Affections  of  the  Phrenic  Nerve. — Paralysis  may  follow  a  lesion  in 
the  anterior  horns  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  or 
may  be  due  to  compression  of  the  nerve  by  tumors  or  aneurism.  More 
rarely  paralysis  results  from  neuritis. 

It  may  be  part  of  a  diphtheritic  or  lead  palsy  and  is  usually  bilateral. 
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When  the  diaphragm  is  paralyzed  respiration  is  carried  on  by  the  inter- 
costal and  accessory  muscles.  When  the  patient  is  qniet  and  at  rest 
little  may  be  noticed,  but  the  abdomen  retracts  in  inspiration  and  is  forced 
out  in  exjiiration.  On  exertion  or  even  on  attempting  to  move  there  may 
be  dyspncffa.  If  the  paralysis  sets  in  suddenly  there  may  be  dypncea 
and  lividity,  which  is  usually  temporary  (W.  Pasteur).  Intercurrent  at- 
tacks of  bronchitis  seriously  aggravate  the  condition.  Difficulty  in  cough- 
ing, owing  to  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  full  breath,  adds  greatly  to 
the  danger  of  this  complication,  as  the  mucus  accumulates  in  the  tubes. 

When  the  phrenic  nerve  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  the  paralysis  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable,  but  careful  inspection  shows  that  the  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  is  much  less  on  the  affected  side. 

The  didgnosis  of  paralysis  is  not  always  easy,  particularly  in  women, 
who  habitually  use  this  muscle  less  than  men,  and  in  whom  the  dia- 
phragmatic breathing  is  less  conspicuous.  Immobility  of  the  diaphragm 
is  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  diaphragmatic  pleurisy,  in  large  effu- 
sions, and  in  extensive  emphysema.  The  muscle  itself  may  be  degener- 
ated and  its  power  impaired. 

Owing  to  tlie  lessened  action  of  the  diaphragm,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
accumulation  of  blood  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs,  and  there  may  be  im- 
paired resonance  and  signs  of  anlema.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  paralysis 
is  not  confined  to  this  muscle,  but  is  part  of  a  general  neuritis  or  an  an- 
terior polio-myelitis,  and  there  are  other  symptoms  of  value  in  determin- 
ing its  presence.  The  outlook  is  usually  serious.  Pasteur  states  that  of 
:l  fifteen  cases  following  diphtheria,  only  eight  recovered.    The  treatment 

is  that  of  the  neuritis  or  polio-myelitis  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Brachial  Plexus. 

(1)  Combined  Paralysis. — The  plexus  may  be  involved  in  the  supra- 
clavicular region  by  compression  of  the  nerve  trunks  as  they  leave  the 
spine,  or  liy  tumors  and  other  morbid  processes  in  the  neck.  Below  the 
clavicle  lesions  arc  more  common  and  result  from  injuries  following  dislo- 
cation or  fracture,  sometimes  from  neuritis.  The  most  common  cause 
of  lesion  of  the  l)nichial  plexus  is  luxation  of  the  humerus,  particularly 
the  Bubconu5oid  form.  If  the  dislocation  is  quickly  reduced  the  symp- 
toms are  quitt^  transient,  and  disappear  in  a  few  days.  In  severe  cases  all 
tlie  •branches  of  the  plexus,  or  only  one  or  two,  may  be  involved.  The 
most  serious  cases  are  tliose  in  which  the  dislocation  is  undetected  or  unre- 
duced for  some  time,  when  the  prolonged  pressure  on  the  nerves  may  cause 
complete*  and  permanent  panilysis  of  the  arm.  The  muscles  waste,  the 
reaction  of  degeneration  is  present,  and  trophic  changes  in  the  skin  are 
3t  to  occur.  The  medico-legal  bearings  of  these  cases  are  important,  and 
»y  be  thus  briefly  summarized  :  Direct  injury,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the 
oulder,  resulting  in  great  bruising  of  the  nerves  without  dislocation,  is 
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occasionally  followed  by  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm.  A  dislocation  may 
be  set  immediately  and  yet  the  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be  such 
as  to  cause  permanent  paralysis  of  the  nerves.  The  dislocation  may  be 
reduced  and  the  joint  in  subsequent  movements  slips  out  again.  It  has 
happened  that  by  the  time  the  surgeon  sees  the  patient  again,  the  damage 
has  become  irreparable. 

Injuries  and  blows  on  the  neck  may  cause  partial  paralysis  of  the  arm, 
involving  the  deltoid,  supraspinatus,  infraspinatus,  biceps,  brachialis  an- 
ticus,  and  the  supinator.  The  injury  may  occur  to  the  child  during  de- 
livery. 

A  primary  neuritis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  rare.  More  commonly 
the  process  is  an  ascending  neuritis  from  a  lesion  of  a  peripheral  branch, 
involving  first  the  radial  or  ulnar  nerves,  and  spreading  upward  to  the 
plexus,  producing  gradually  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  arm. 

(2)  Lesions  of  Individual  Nerves  of  the  Plexus.— (a)  Long  Thoracic 
Nerve  {Serratus  Palsy). — This  occurs  chiefly  in  men.  The  nerve  is  injured 
in  the  posterior  triangle  of  the  neck,  usually  by  direct  pressure  in  the 
carrying  of  loads ;  cold  may  cause  neuritis.  It  may  be  involved  also  in 
progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  in  polio-myelitis  anterior.  When  par- 
alyzed the  scapula  on  the  affected  side  looks  winged,  which  results  from 
the  projection  of  the  angle  and  posterior  border.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  arm  is  moved  forward,  wheii  the  serratus  no  longer 
holds  the  scapula  against  the  thorax.  It  is  a  well-defined  and  readily 
recognized  form  of  paralysis.  The  onset  is  associated  with,  sometimes 
preceded  by,  neuralgic  pains.  The  course  is  dubious,  and  many  months 
may  elapse  before  there  is  any  improvement. 

(b)  Circumflex  Nerve, — This  supplies  the  deltoid  and  the  teres  minor. 
The  nerve  is  apt  to  be  involved  in  injuries,  in  dislocations,  bruising  by  a 
crutch,  or  sometimes  by  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  joint.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  arises  from  a  pressure  neuritis  during  an  illness.  As 
a  consequence  of  loss  of  power  in  the  deltoid,  the  arm  cannot  be  raised. 
The  wasting  is  usually  marked  and  changes  the  shape  of  the  shoulder. 
Sensation  may  also  be  impaired  in  the  skin  over  the  muscle.  The  joint 
may  be  relaxed  and  there  may  be  a  distinct  space  between  the  head  of  the 
humerus  and  the  acromion.  In  other  instances  the  ligaments  are  thick- 
ened, and  a  condition  not  unlike  ankylosis  may  be  produced,  which  is 
readily  distinguished  on  moving  the  arm. 

(c)  MusculO'Spiral  Paralysis  ;  Radial  Paralysis. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  common  of  peripheral  palsies,  and  results  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  musculo-spiral  nerve.  It  is  often  bruised  in  the  use  of  the  crutch, 
by  injuries  of  the  arm,  blows,  or  fractures.  It  is  frequently  injured  when 
a  person  falls  asleep  with  the  arm  over  the  back  of  a  chair,  or  by  pressure 
of  the  body  upon  the  arm  when  a  person  is  sleeping. on  a  bench  or  on  the 
ground.  It  may  be  paralyzed  by  sudden  violent  contraction  of  the  triceps. 
It  is  sometimes  involved  in  a  neuritis  from  cold,  but  this  is  uncommon  in 
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comparison  with  other  causes.  In  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  ether  the 
nerve  may  be  accidentally  struck  and  temporarily  paralyzed.  The  paraly- 
sis of  lead  poisoning  is  the  result  of  involvement  of  certain  branches  of 
this  nerve. 

A  lesion  when  high  up  involves  the  triceps,  the  brachialis  anticus,  and 
the  supinator  longus,  aa  well  as  the  extensors  of  the  wrist  and  fingers. 
Naturally,  in  lesions  just  above  the  elbow  the  arm  muscles  and  the  supina- 
tor longus  are  spared.  The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  paralysis  is 
the  wrist-drop  and  the  inability  to  extend  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb.  In  the  pressure  palsies  the  supinators  are  usually  involved 
and  the  movements  of  supination  cannot  be  accomplished.  The  sensa- 
tions may  be  impaired,  or  there  may  be  marked  tingling,  but  the  loss  of 
sensation  is  rarely  so  pronounced  as  that  of  motion. 

The  affection  is  readily  recognized,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say 
upon  what  it  de})ends.  The  sleep  and  pressure  palsies  are,  as  a  rule,  uni- 
lateral and  involve  the  supinator  longus.  The  paralysis  from  lead  is  bi- 
lateral and  the  supinators  are  unaffected.  Bilateral  wrist-drop  is  a  very 
common  symptom  in  many  forms  of  multiple  neuritis,  particularly  the 
alcoholic;  but  the  mode  of  onset  and  the  involvement  of  the  legs  and 
arms  are  features  which  make  the  diagnosis  easy.  The  duration  and 
course  of  the  musculo-spiral  paralysis  are  very  variable.  The  pressure  pal- 
sies may  disappear  in  a  few  days.  Recovery  is  the  rule,  even  when  the 
affection  lasts  for  many  weeks.  The  electrical  examination  is  of  impor- 
tance in  the  prognosis,  and  the  rules  laid  down  under  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve  hold  good  here. 

Tlie  treatment  is  that  of  neuritis. 

{(I)  Ulnar  Nerve. — The  motor  branches  supply  the  ulnar  halves  of  the 
deep  flexor  of  the  fingers,  the  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  interossei, 
the  adductor  and  the  inner  head  of  the  short  fiexor  of  the  thumb,  and  the 
ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist.  The  sensory  branches  supply  the  ulnar  side  of 
the  hand — two  and  a  half  fingers  on  the  back,  and  one  and  a  half  fingers 
on  the  front.  Paralysis  may  result  from  pressure,  usually  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  although  the  nerve  is  here  protected.  Possibly  the  neuritis  in  the 
ulnar  nerve  in  some  cases  of  acute  illness  may  be  due  to  this  cause.  Qowers 
mentions  the  case  of  a  hulv  who  twice  had  ulnar  neuritis  after  confinement 
Owing  to  panilysis  of  the  ulnar  flexor  of  the  wrist,  the  hand  moves  toward 
the  radial  side ;  adduction  of  the  thumb  is  impossible ;  the  first  phalanges 
cannot  be  flexed,  and  the  others  cannot  be  extended.  In  long-standing 
cases  the  first  phalanges  are  overextended  and  the  others  strongly  fiexed, 
producing  the  claw-hand ;  ])ut  this  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  progressive, 
muscular  atrophy.  The  loss  of  sensation  corresponds  to  the  sensory  dis- 
tribution just  mentioned. 

{e)  Median  Nerve. — This  supplies  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  except  the 
ulnar  half  of  the  deep  flexors,  the  abductor  and  the  flexors  of  the  thumb, 
the  two  radial  lumbricales,  the  pronators,  and  the  radial  flexor  of  the  wrist 
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The  sensory  fibres  supply  the  radial  side  of  the  palm  and  the  front  of  the 
thumb,  the  first  two  fingers  and  half  the  third  finger,  and  the  dorsal  sur- 
faces of  the  same  three  fingers. 

This  nerve  is  seldom  involved  alone.  Paralysis  results  from  injury 
and  occasionally  from  neuritis.  The  signs  are  inability  to  pronate  the 
forearm  beyond  the  mid-position.  The  wrist  can  only  be  fiexed  toward 
the  ulnar  side;  the  thumb  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  tips  of  fingers. 
The  second  phalanges  cannot  be  fiexed  on  the  first ;  the  distal  phalanges  of 
the  first  and  second  fingers  cannot  be  fiexed ;  but  in  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  this  action  can  be  performed  by  the  ulnar  half  of  the  fiexor  pro- 
fundus. The  loss  of  sensation  is  in  the  region  corresponding  to  the  sensory 
distribution  already  mentioned.  The  wasting  of  the  thumb  muscles,  which 
is  usually  marked  in  this  paralysis,  gives  to  it  a  characteristic  appearance. 

Lumbar  and  Sacral  Plexuses. 

The  lumbar  plexus  is  sometimes  involved  in  growths  of  the  lymph 
glands,  in  psoas  abscess,  and  in  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  vertebrae.  Of 
its  branches  the  obturator  nerve  is  occasionally  injured  during  parturi- 
tion When  paralyzed  the  power  is  lost  over  the  adductors  of  the  thigh 
and  one  leg  cannot  be  crossed  over  the  other.  Outward  rotation  is  also 
disturbed.  The  anterior  crural  nerve  is  sometimes  involved  in  wounds 
or  in  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  less  commonly  during  parturition,  and 
sometimes  by  disease  of  the  bones  and  in  psoas  abscess.  The  special 
symptoms  of  affection  of  this  nerve  are  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the 
knee  with  wasting  of  the  muscles,  anaesthesia  of  the  antero-lateral  parts  of 
thigh  and  of  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  to  the  big  toe.  This  nerve  is  some- 
times involved  early  in  growths  about  the  spine,  and  there  may  be  pain  in 
its  area  of  distribution.  Loss  of  the  power  of  abducting  the  thigh  results 
from  paralysis  of  the  gluteal  nerve^  which  is  distributed  to  the  gluteus, 
medius,  and  minimus  muscles. 

The  sacral  plexus  is  frequently  involved  in  tumors  and  infiammations 
within  the  pelvis  and  may  be  injured  during  parturition.  Neuritis  is 
common,  usually  an  extension  from  the  sciatic  nerve. 

Of  the  branches,  the  sciatic  nerve^  when  injured  at  or  near  the  notch, 
causes  paralysis  of  the  fiexors  of  the  legs  and  the  muscles  below  the  knee, 
but  injury  below  the  middle  of  the  thigh  involves  only  the  latter  muscles. 
There  is  also  anaesthesia  of  the  outer  half  of  the  leg,  the  sole,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  Wasting  of  the  muscles  frequently 
follows,  and  there  may  be  trophic  disturbances.  In  paralysis  of  one  sciatic 
the  leg  is  fixed  at  the  knee  by  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  and 
the  patient  is  able  to  walk. 

Paralysis  of  the  small  sciatic  nerve  is  rarely  seen.  The  gluteus  maximus 
is  involved  and  there  may  be  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat.  There  is  a 
strip  of  anaesthesia  along  the  back  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh. 
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External  Popliteal  Nerve. — Paralysis  involves  the  peron»i,  the  long  ex- 
tensor of  the  toes,  tibialis  anticas,  and  the  extensor  brevifl  digitomm. 
The  ankle  cannot  be  flexed,  resulting  in  a  condition  known  as  foot-drop, 
and  as  the  toes  cannot  be  raised  the  whole  leg  must  be  lifted,  producing 
the  cliaracteristic  steppage  gait  seen  in  so  many  forms  of  peripheral  neu- 
ritis. In  long-standing  cases  the  foot  is  permanently  extended  and  there 
is  wasting  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  peroneal  muscles.  The  loss  of  sensa- 
tion is  in  the  outer  half  of  the  front  of  the  leg  and  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  foot. 

Internal  Popliteal  Xerve, — When  paralyzed  plantar  flexion  of  the  foot 
and  flexion  of  the  toes  are  impossible.  The  foot  cannot  be  adducted,  nor 
can  the  patient  rise  on  tiptoe.  In  long-standing  cases  talipes  calcaneus 
follows  and  the  toes  assume  a  claw-like  position  from  secondary  contract- 
ure, due  to  overextension  of  the  proximal  and  flexion  of  the  second  and 
third  phalanges. 

Sciatica. 

This  is,  as  a  rule,  a  neuritis  either  of  the  sciatic  nerve  or  of  its  cords 
of  origin.    It  may  in  some  instances  be  a  functional  neurosis  or  neuralgia. 

It  occurs  most  commonly  in  adult  males.  A  history  of  rheumatism  or 
of  gout  is  present  in  many  cases.  Exposure  to  cold,  particularly  after 
heavy  muscular  exertion,  or  a  severe  wetting  are  not  uncommon  causes. 
Within  the  j)eivis  the  nerves  may  be  compressed  by  large  ovarian  or 
uterine  tumors,  by  lymphadenomata,  by  the  foetal  heml  during  labor,  and 
oc^casionally  lesions  of  tlie  hip- joint  induce  a  secondary  sciatica.  The  con- 
dition of  tlie  nerve  has  l)ecn  examined  in  a  few  cases,  and  it  has  often 
been  seen  in  the  oj)onvtion  of  stretoliing.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  swollen,  red- 
dened, and  in  a  condition  of  interstitial  neuritis.  Tlie  affection  may  be 
most  intense  at  the  sciatic  notch  or  in  the  nerve  about  the  middle  of  the 
thigh. 

Of  the  sytnptovis,  pain  is  tlie  most  constant  and  troublesome.  The 
onset  may  be  severe,  with  slight  pyrexia,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  gradual,  and 
for  a  time  there  is  only  sliglit  pain  in  tlie  back  of  the  thigh,  particularly 
in  certain  positions  or  after  exertion.  Soon  the  pain  becomes  more 
intense,  and  instead  of  Ixjin^^  limit(.»(l  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  nerve, 
extends  down  the  thigh,  reaching  the  foot  and  radiating  over  the  entire 
distribution  of  the  nerve.  The  patient  can  often  point  out  the  most  sen- 
sitive spots,  usually  at  the  not<rh  or  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  and  on 
pressure  these  are  exquisitely  painful.  The  pain  is  described  as  gnawing  or 
burning,  and  is  usually  constant,  but  in  some  instances  is  paroxysmal,  and 
often  worse  at  night.  On  walking  it  may  be  very  great;  the  knee  is  bent 
and  the  patient  treads  on  the  toes,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tension  on  the  nerve. 
In  protracted  cases  there  is  wasting  of  the  muscles,  but  the  reaction  of 
degonenition  can  seldom  be  obtained.  In  these  chronic  cases  cramp  may 
occur  and  fibrillar  contractions.    Herpes  may  develop,  but  this  is  un- 
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iisoal.    In  rare  instances  the  neuritis  ascends  and  involves  the  spinal 
cord. 

The  duration  and  course  are  extremely  variable.  As  a  rule  it  is  an 
obstinate  affection,  lasting  for  months,  or  even,  with  slight  remissions,  for 
years.  Relapses  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  disease  may  be  relieved  in 
one  nerve  only  to  appear  in  the  other.  In  the  severer  forms  the  patient  is 
bedridden,  and  such  cases  prove  among  the  most  distressing  and  trying 
"which  the  physician  is  called  upon  to  treat 

'  In  the  diagnosis  it  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  whether 
the  disease  is  primary,  or  secondary  to  some  affection  of  the  pelvis  pr  of 
the  spinal  cord.  A  careful  rectal  examination  should  be  made,  and,  in 
women,  pelvic  tumor  should  be  excluded.  Lumbago  may  be  confounded 
with  it.  Affections  of  the  hip-joint  are  easily  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  tenderness  in  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  the  sense  of  pain 
on  movement  of  the  hip- joint  or  on  pressure  in  the  region  of  the  tro- 
chanter. There  are  instances  of  sacro-iliac  disease  in  which  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  which  may  sometimes 
radiate;  but  careful  examination  will  readily  distinguish  between  the 
affections.  Pressure  on  the  nerve  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  a  rule, 
causes  bilateral  pain  and  disturbances  of  sensation,  and,  as  double  sciatica 
is  rare,  these  circumstances  always  suggest  lesion  of  the  nerve  roots.  Be- 
tween the  severe  lightning  pains  of  tabes  and  sciatica  the  differences  are 
usually  well  defined. 

Treatment. — The  pelvic  organs  should  be  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally examined.  Constitutional  conditions,  such  as  rheumatism  and  gout, 
should  receive  appropriate  treatment.  In  a  few  cases  with  pronounced 
rheumatic  history,  which  come  on  acutely  with  fever,  the  salicylates  seem 
to  do  good.  In  other  instances  they  are  quite  useless.  If  there  is  a  sus- 
picion of  syphilis  the  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  employed,  and  in 
gouty  cases  salines. 

Rest  in  bed  with  fixation  of  the  limb  by  means  of  a  long  splint  is  a 
most  valuable  method  of  treatment  in  many  cases,  one  upon  which  Weir 
Mitchell  has  specially  insisted.  I  have  known  it  to  relieve,  and  in  some 
instances  to  cure,  obstinate  and  protracted  cases  which  had  resisted  all 
other  treatment  Hydrotherapy  is  sometimes  satisf actorj-,  particularly  the 
warm  baths  or  the  'mud  baths.  Many  cases  are  relieved  by  a  prolonged 
residence  at  one  of  the  thermal  springs. 

Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  quinine,  are  of  doubtful  benefit. 

Local  applications  are  more  beneficial.  The  hot  iron  or  the  thermo- 
cautery or  blisters  relieve  the  pain  temporarily.  Deep  injections  into  the 
nerves  give  great  relief  and  may  be  necessary  for  the  pain.  It  is  best  to 
use  cocaine  at  first,  in  doses  of  from  an  eighth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  If 
the  pain  is  unbearable  morphia  may  be  used,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  remedy 
in  sciatica  and  should  be  withheld  as  long  as  possible.  The  disease  is  so 
protracted,  so  liable  to  relapse,  and  the  patient's  morale  so  undermined  by 
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the  constant  worry  and  the  sleepless  nights,  that  the  danger  of  contract- 
ing the  morphia  habit  is  very  great.  On  no  consideration  should  the 
patient  be  permitted  to  use  the  hypodermic  needle  himself.  It  is  remark- 
able how  promptly,  in  some  cases,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  into  the 
nerve  will  relieve  the  pain.  Acupuncture  may  also  be  tried ;  the  needles 
should  be  thrust  deeply  into  the  most  painful  spot  for  a  distance  of  about 
two  inches,  and  left  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  The  injection  of 
chloroform  into  the  nerve  has  also  been  recommended. 

Electricity  is  an  uncertain  remedy.     Sometimes  it  gives  prompt  relief; 
in  other  cases  it  may  be  used  for  weeks  without  the  slightest  benefit.     It 
is  most  serviceable  in  the  chronic  cases  in  which  there  is  wasting  of  the 
legs,  and  should  be  com])ined  with  massage.    The  galvanic  current  should 
i  j  be  used ;  a  flat  electrode  should  be  placed  over  the  sciatic  notch,  and  a 

smaller  one  used  along  the  course  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches     In  very 
j  {  obstinate  cases  nerve-stretching  may  be  employed.     It  is  sometimes  suo- 

1 1  cessful ;  but  in  other  instances  the  condition  recurs  and  is  as  bad  as  ever. 
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II.  DISEASES  OF  TIIE  SPINAL  CORD. 


I  '  I.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MENINGES. 

t 

I 

■ '  Diseases  of  the  Dura  Mater. 

Pachymeningitis. — The  dura  mater  of  the  cord  is  separated  by  a  loo« 
'  connective  tissue  from  the  bony  canal  in  which  it  lies,  and  an  inflamma- 

tion may  involve  either  its  outer  or  its  inner  aspect;  hence  the  division 
into  pachymeningitis  externa  and  interna. 

(a)  Pachymeningitis  Externa. — This  is  invariably  a  secondary  inflam- 
mation and  is  occasionally  mot  with  in  an  acute  form  in  caries  or  in  syphi- 
litic affections  of  the  bone.  Abscess  may  penetrate  the  spinal  canal  or 
the  inflammation  may  even  extend  to  the  peridural  tissue  in  long-standing 
decubitus.     The  symptoms  are  usually  those  of  a  compression  myelitis. 

The  chronic  form  of  external  pachymeningitis,  also  a  secondary  affec- 
tion, is  mu(»h  more  common.  It  is  a  constant  accompaniment  of  tuber- 
culous disease  of  the  spine  and  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  symptoms.  The  affection  may  be  confined  to  the  part  in 
immediate  connection  with  the  local  disease,  but  in  some  cases  the  sub- 
dural space  over  six  or  eight  vertebra?  is  occupied  by  caseous  masses. 
The  cord  at  the  site  of  the  curvature  in  Pott's  disease  may  be  compressed, 
with  perhaps  little  or  no  involvement  of  the  pia  mater.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  dura  may  be  perfectly  smooth,  perhaps  a  little  adherent  to  the 
arachnoid,  while  the  external  dura  is  thickened,  rough,  and  covered  with  a 
cheesy  substance  of  a  variable  degree  of  consistence.  In  some  instances 
the  dura  is  completely  surrounded  by  this  material ;  in  others  it  is  chiefly 
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on  tlie  anterior  sarface.  We  can  understand  the  recovery  in  cases  of  com- 
pression paraplegia  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  in  large  part  the  actual  com- 
pression is  produced  by  this  material  between  the  diseased  yertebraB  and 
the  dura  mater.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  myelitis  from  compression, 
often  with  signs  of  involvement  of  the  nerve  roots,  such  as  will  be  men- 
tioned in  the  next  section. 

(b)  Pachymeningitis  interna^  described  by  Charcot  and  Joflfroy,  in- 
volves chiefly  the  cervical  region  {P.  cervicalis  hyper Irophica).  The 
interspace  between  the  cord  and  the  dura  is  occupied  by  a  firm,  concen- 
trically arranged,  fibrinous  growth,  which  is  seen  to  have  developed  within, 
not  outside  of,  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a  condition  anatomically  identical 
with  the  hasmorrhagic  pachymeningitis  interna  of  the  brain.  The  cord 
13  usually  compressed ;  the  central  canal  may  be  dilated — hydromyelus — 
and  there  are  secondary  degenerations.  The  nerve  roots  are  involved  in 
the  growth  and  are  damaged  and  compressed.  The  extent  is  variable. 
It  may  be  limited  to  one  segment,  but  more  commonly  involves  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  cervical  enlargement.  The  disease  is  chronic, 
and  in  some  cases  presents  a  characteristic  group  of  symptoms.  There 
are  intense  neuralgic  pains  in  the  course  of  the  nerves  whose  roots  are 
involved.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  arms  and  in  the  cervical  region,  and 
vary  greatly  in  intensity.  There  may  be  hyperaesthesia  with  numbness  and 
tingling ;  atrophic  changes  may  develop,  and  there  may  be  areas  of  anaes- 
thesia. Gradually  motor  disturbances  appear ;  the  arms  become  weak  and 
the  muscles  atrophied,  particularly  in  certain  groups,  as  the  flexors  of  the 
hand.  The  extensors,  on  the  other  hand,  remain  intact,  so  that  the  con- 
dition of  claw-hand  is  gradually  produced.  The  grade  of  the  atrophy 
depends  much  upon  the  extent  of  involvement  of  the  cervical  nerve  roots, 
and  in  many  cases  the  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders  and  arms 
becomes  extreme.  The  condition  is  one  of  cervical  paraplegia,  with  con- 
tractures, flexion  of  the  wrist,  and  typical  main  en  griffe.  Usually  before 
the  arms  are  greatly  atrophied  there  are  the  symptoms  of  what  the  French 
writers  term  the  second  stage — namely,  involvement  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties and  the  gradual  production  of  a  spastic  paraplegia,  which  may  develop 
several  months  after  the  onset  of  the  disease,  and  is  due  to  secondary 
changes  in  the  cord. 

The  disease  runs  a  chronic  course,  lasting,  perhaps,  two  or  more  years. 
In  a  few  instances,  in  which  symptoms  pointed  definitely  to  this  condition, 
recovery  has  taken  place.  The  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis,  syringomyelia,  and  tumors.  From  the  first  it  is 
separated  by  the  marked  severity  of  the  initial  pains  in  the  neck  and  arms ; 
from  the  second,  by  the  absence  of  the  sensory  changes  characteristic  of 
syringomyelia.  From  certain  tumors  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish, 
as,  in  fact,  the  fibrinous  layers  form  a  tumor  around  the  cord. 

The  condition  known  as  hcBtnatotna  of  the  dura  mater  may  occur  at 
any  part  of  the  cord,  or,  in  its  slow,  progressive  form — ^pachymeningitis 
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hsemorrhagica  interna — may  be  limited  to  the  cervical  region  and  prodnce 
the  symptoms  just  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  extensive^  and  may  coexist 
with  a  similar  condition  of  the  cerebral  dura.  Cysts  may  occur  filled  with 
hadmorrhagic  contents. 

Diseases  of  tiie  Pia  Mater. 
(a)  Acute  Spinal  Meningitis;  Leptomeningitis. 

Etiology. — Spinal  meningitis  occurs :  (1)  In  tuberculosis.  This  is 
perhaps  the  most  common  form  in  general  practice  and  has  already  been 
considered.  (2)  In  si)ecific  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  which  occurs  en- 
demically  or  epidemically,  and  has  also  been  considered  under  its  appro- 
priate section.  (3)  As  a  secondary  involvement  in  certain  infectious  dis- 
eases, pneumonia,  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  and  typhoid  fever.  This  form 
is  very  rare  Even  in  pneumonia,  in  which  the  cerebral  meninges  are 
frequently  involved,  the  spinal  meninges  are  seldom  affected,  except  per- 
haps in  the  first  two  or  three  inches  of  the  cervical  region.  (4)  From  in- 
jury or  the  extension  of  inflammation,  as  after  operation  on  spina  bifida. 
(5)  Thero  are  cases  in  which  the  meningitis  appears  to  have  followed  ex- 
posure to  cold  and  wot. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Tlio  affection  may  be  diffused  over  the  entire 
cord  or  localized  to  the  cervical  region.  In  the  early  stage  the  vessels  of 
the  pia  mater  are  injected.  The  fluid  in  the  pia-arachnoid  space  is 
slightly  turbid.  In  some  intense  grades,  on  opening  the  dura  the  contour 
of  tlie  cord  cannot  bo  seen,  as  it  is  completely  enveloped  in  a  sero-fibrin- 
ous  or  i)urulcnt  exudate,  which  hero  and  there  causes  bulging  of  the 
arachnoid.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  body,  the  exudate  is  most 
abundant  in  the  posterior  part,  or  sinks  to  the  lumbar  region.  In 
acute  cases  the  pia  itself  does  not  look  thickened,  but  in  more  chronic 
forms  the  mombmne  may  \)o  grayish  and  turbid.  In  a  majority  of  in- 
stances, if  the  inflammation  is  intense,  the  exudate  is  seen  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  median  fissures  and  the  cortical  portion  of  the  cord  is 
swollen  and  infiltrated,  so  the  condition  can  be  properly  called  meningo- 
myelitis.  The  affection  may  be  limited  to  the  spinal  meninges,  but  in  a 
majority  of  instances  it  is  a  cerebro-spinal  lesion. 

Symptoms. — These  have  already  been  referred  to  in  considering  the 
two  commonest  varieties,  the  tuberculous  and  the  epidemic.  The  disease 
often  sets  in  with  a  chill  and  fever.  Pain  in  the  back,  stiffness  in  the 
neck,  pain  on  pressure  along  the  vertebrae,  tremor  or  spasm  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  disturbances  of  sensiition  are  usually  present.  Girdle  sensations 
are  not  common.  The  reflexes  may  be  increased.  Later,  paralytic  symp- 
toms may  develop,  but  they  are  uncommon,  except  in  pure  spinal  men- 
ingitis. 

The  diagnosis  is  often  difficult.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases 
fl"nposed  to  be  spinal  meningitis  the  membranes  are  not  inflamed.    I  have 
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already  referred  to  the  identity  of  the  spinal  symptoms  in  certain  of  the 
infectious  diseases  with  those  of  acute  leptomeningitis.  In  the  case  of  a 
patient  with  high  fever,  marked  stifbiess  of  the  back  and  neck  muscles,  or 
opisthotonus  with  rigidity  and  tremor  of  the  muscles,  it  is  not  unnatural 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis  of  spinal  meningitis,  but  every  symptom  of 
the  condition  may  be  present  without  any  inflammatory  exudate.  The 
truth  of  Stokes's  dictum,  already  quoted  (p.  25),  has  been  brought  home 
to  me  on  many  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of 
well-marked  leptomeningitis,  more  particularly  the  cerebro-spinal  form, 
in  which  spinal  symptoms  are  trifling  or  absent.  To  distinguish  between 
the  different  forms  of  spinal  meningitis  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult. 
A  correct  diagnosis  is  oftenest  made  in  tuberculous  cases,  since  here  the 
prodromata  are  well  defined  and  the  symptoms  indicative  of  involvement 
of  the  cerebral  meninges  well  marked.  There  are  cases  in  which  the 
spinal  meninges  bear  the  brunt  of  the  afl^ection.  I  have  already  referred 
to  one  case  in  which  the  meningitis  was  thought  to  be  due  to  trauma- 
tism. The  coexistence  of  disease  at  the  apex  of  the  lungs  or  of  local 
tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere  is  of  great  value. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  epidemic  form  has  already  been  considered. 

(b)  Chronic  Iiepto]neningiti& — As  a  primary  lesion  this  is  extremely 
rare.  It  sometimes  follows  the  prolonged  use  of  alcohol.  It  occurs  in 
connection  with  syphilis,  trauma,  and  as  a  complication  of  various  scle- 
roses of  the  spinal  cord,  either  systemic  or  insular. 

Anatomically  the  condition  is  characterized  by  a  thickening  and  tur- 
bidity of  the  pia,  often  with  adhesions  to  the  arachnoid  and  the  dura. 
The  membranes  may  be  stained  with  blood-pigment.  These  alterations 
may  occur  in  localized  spots  or  over  extensive  areas.  The  nerve  roots  may 
be  involved  and  thickened.  The  spinal  cord  itself  is  rarely  affected, 
though  strands  of  connective  tissue  may  extend  into  the  cortical  zone, 
producing  slight  sclerosis.  The  opaque,  white,  cartilaginous  plates  which 
occur  so  often  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  spinal  arachnoid  and  are 
sometimes  adherent  to  the  pia  cause  no  symptoms  and  are  not  to  be  mis- 
taken for  this  chronic  meningitis. 

The  symptoms  of  this  form  are  indefinite.  Simple  thickening  of  the 
meninges  may  produce  no  signs  during  life  unless  the  spinal  nerve  roots 
are  involved.  In  any  case  the  diagnosis  is  somewhat  doubtful.  There 
are  instances  in  which  pain  in  the  back,  stiffness  of  the  dorsal  muscles, 
and  pains  radiating  in  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  or  in  the  extremities  have 
been  marked.  Hyperaesthesia  and  skin  eruptions  may  be  present.  When 
the  cord  is  involved  paralytic  symptoms  may  develop.  The  reflexes  are 
increased.    The  course  is  always  chronic,  lasting  for  many  years. 

The  treatment  is  purely  symptomatic.  Recovery  probably  never 
occurs. 
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Hjsmobrhaoe  into  the  Spixal  Membranes  ;  H^MATORBHACHia 

In  meniugeal  apoplexy^  as  it  is  called,  the  blood  may  be  between  the 
dura  mater  and  the  spinal  canal—^xtrameningeal  haemorrhage— or  wiUiia 
the  dura  mater — intrameningeal  haemorrhage. 

(a)  Extravieningeal  Hcemorrhage  occurs  usually  as  a  result  of  trauma. 
The  exudation  may  be  extensive  without  compression  of  the  cord.  The 
blood  comes  from  the  large  plexuses  of  veins  which  surround  the  dura. 
The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  into  the  spinal  canal  may  produce  extensive 
and  rapidly  fatal  haemorrhage. 

{b)  Intrameningeal  HcBmorrhage  is  rather  more  common,  but  is  rarely 
extensive  from  causes  acting  directly  on  the  spinal  meninges  themselves. 
Scattered  haemorrhages  arc  not  uuf requent  in  the  acute  infectious  fevers, 
and  I  have  twice,  in  malignant  small-pox,  seen  much  effusion.  Bleeding 
occurs  also  in  death  from  convulsive  disorders,  such  as  epilepsy,  tetanus, 
and  strychnia  poisoning.  The  most  extensive  haemorrhages  occur  in  cases 
in  which  tlie  blood  comes  from  rupture  of  an  aneurism  at  the  base  of  the 
bruin,  either  of  tlie  basilar  or  vertebral.  In  several  cases  of  this  kind  I  have 
found  a  large  amount  of  blood  in  the  spinal  meninges.  In  ventricular 
apoplexy  the  blood  may  pass  frohi  the  fourth  ventricle  into  the  spinal 
meninges.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the  medical  museum  of  McGill  College 
of  the  most  extensive  intraventricular  haemorrhage,  in  which  the  blood 
passed  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  descended  beneath  the  spinal  arach- 
noid for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  haemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  meninges  may  possibly  ascend  into  the  brain. 

The  symptoms  in  moderate  grades  may  bo  slight  and  indefinite.  In 
the  non-traumatic  cases  the  haemorrhage  may  either  come  on  suddenly  or 
after  a  day  or  two  of  uneasy  sensations  along  the  spine.  As  a  rule,  the 
onset  is  abnipt,  with  sharp  pain  in  the  back  and  symptoms  of  irritation  in 
the  course  of  the  nerves.  There  may  be  muscular  spasms,  or  paralysis  may 
come  on  suddenly,  either  in  the  legs  alone  or  both  in  the  legs  and  arms. 
In  some  instances  the  paralysis  develops  more  slowly  and  is  not  complete. 
There  is  no  loss  of  consciousness,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  cerebral  dis- 
turbance. The  clinical  picture  naturally  varies  with  the  site  of  the  haemor- 
rhage. If  in  the  lumbar  region,  the  legs  alone  are  involved,  the  reflexes  may 
be  abolished,  and  the  action  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are  impaired.  In 
the  dorsal  region  there  is  more  or  less  complete  paraplegia,  the  reflexes  are 
usually  retained,  and  there  are  signs  of  disturbance  in  the  thoracic  nerves, 
such  as  girdle  sensations,  pains,  and  sometimes  eruption  of  herpes.  In  the 
cervical  region  the  arms  as  well  as  the  legs  may  bo  involved ;  there  may 
be  difficulty  in  breathing,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  occa- 
sionally pupillary  symptoms. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage. 
Recovery  may  take  place  in  the  traumatic  cases,  and  in  those  associated 
with  the  infectious  diseases. 
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II.  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

(a)  Congestion. — Apart  from  actual  myelitis,  we  rarely  see  post  mor- 
tem evidences  of  congestion  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  when  we  do  it  is  usu- 
ally limited  either  to  the  gray  matter  or  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  organ. 
There  is  necessarily,  from  the  posture  of  the  body  post  mortem,  a  greater 
degree  of  vascularity  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord.  The  white  mat- 
ter is  rarely  found  congested,  even  when  inflamed ;  in  fact,  it  is  remarka- 
ble how  uniformly  pale  this  portion  of  the  cord  is.  The  gray  matter  often 
has  a  reddish-pink  tint,  but  rarely  a  deep  reddish  hue,  except  when  mye- 
litis is  present.  If  we  know  little  anatomically  of  conditions  of  conges- 
tion of  the  cord,  we  know  less  clinically,  for  there  are  no  features  in  any 
way  characteristic  of  it. 

(b)  Anaemia. — So,  too,  with  this  state.  There  may  be  extreme  grades 
of  anaemia  of  the  cord  without  symptoms.  In  chlorosis  and  pernicious 
anaemia  there  are  rarely  symptoms  pointing  to  the  cord,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  such  sensations  as  heaviness  in  the  limbs  and  tin- 
gling are  especially  associated  with  anaemia. 

There  are,  however,  some  very  interesting  facts  with  reference  to  the 
profound  anaemia  of  the  cord  which  follows  ligature  of  the  aorta.  In  ex- 
periments made  in  Welch's  laboratory  by  Ilerter,  it  was  found  that  within 
a  few  moments  after  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  aorta  paraplegia 
came  on.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  developed,  but  less  rapidly.  Within 
fourteen  days  contractures  of  the  limbs  set  in  with  atrophy  and  fibrillar 
twitchings.  Histologically  it  was  shown  that  within  thirty-six  hours  there 
were  marked  changes  in  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  in  the 
lumbar  segments,  and  later  there  were  signs  of  a  definite  myelitis.  This 
condition  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  a  paraplegia  after  profuse  haemorrhage,  usually  from  the  stomach 
or  uterus.  It  may  come  on  at  once  or  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
and  is  probably  due  to  an  anatomical  change  in  the  nerve  elements  similar 
to  that  produced  in  Ilerter's  experiments. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  interesting  observations  of 
Lichtheim  upon  the  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
in  pernicious  anaemia,  of  which  he  has  reported  three  cases.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  form  of  toxic  myelitis,  due  to  the  altered  condition  of  the 
blood. 

(c)  Embolism  and  Thrombosis. — Blocking  of  the  spinal  arteries  by  em- 
boli rarely  occurs.  It  may  be  produced  experimentally,  and  Money  found 
that  it  was  associated  with  choreiform  movements.  Thrombosis  of  the 
smaller  vessels  in  connection  with  endarteritis  plays  an  important  part  in 
many  of  the  acute  and  chronic  changes  in  the  cord. 

(d)  Endarteritis. — It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  in  persons  over  fifty 
the  arteries  of  the  spinal  cord  are  found  sclerotic.  The  following  forms 
may  be  met  with :  (1)  A  nodular  peri-arteritis  or  endarteritis  associated 
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with  syphilis  and  sometimes  with  gummata  of  the  meninges ;  (2)  an  arter- 
itis obliterans,  with  great  thickening  of  the  intima  and  nairowing  of  the 
lumen  of  the  vessels,  involving  chiefly  the  medium  and  larger-sized  arteries. 
Miliary  aneurisms  or  aneurisms  of  the  larger  vessels  are  rarely  found  in 
the  spinal  cord.  In  the  classical  work  of  Leyden  bat  a  single  instance  of 
the  latter  is  mentioned. 

(e)  HsBmorrhage  into  the  Spinal  Cord  {Hamatamyelia). — The  existence 
of  a  primary  hsemorrhagc  into  the  cord  has  been  denied  on  the  ground 
that  in  all  instances  it  is  preceded  by  a  condition  of  softening.  A  majority 
of  authors,  however,  admit  the  existence  of  a  primary  form.  About  forty- 
two  cases  are  on  record,  which  are  collected  in  the  thesis  of  Hayem*  and 
in  the  article  of  Berkeley,  f  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  in  females, 
and  at  the  middle  period  of  life.  The  cases  have  followed  either  cold  and 
exposure  or  overexertion,  and,  most  frequently  of  all,  traumatism.  It  oc- 
curs also  in  tetanus  and  convulsions.  IIsBmorrhage  may  be  associated  with 
tumors,  with  syringo-myelia,  or  with  myelitis ;  it  is  often  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  case  is  one  of  primary  haemorrhage  with  myelitis,  or 
myelitis  with  a  secondary  haemorrhage. 

The  anatomical  condition  is  very  varied.  The  cord  may  be  enlarged 
at  the  site  of  the  liaBmorrhagc,  and  occasionally  the  white  substance  may 
be  lacerated  and  blood  may  escajxi  beneath  the  meninges.  The  extravasa- 
tion is  chiefly  in  the  gray  matter,  and  may  be  limited  or  focal,  or  very 
diffuse,  extending  a  considerable  distance  in  the  cord.  In  a  case  which 
occurred  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  under  Wilkins  the  haemorrhage 
occupied  a  position  opposite  the  region  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
nerves  and  on  transverse  section  the  cord  was  occupied  by  a  dark-red  clot 
measuring  twelve  by  five  millimetres,  around  which  the  white  substance 
formed  a  thin,  ragged  wall.  The  clot  could  be  traced  upward  as  far  as  the 
second  cervical,  and  downward  as  far  as  the  fourth  dorsal. 

The  sudden  onset  of  the  i<ympto7n8  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
in  haf^matomyelia.  The  loss  of  power  necessarily  varies  with  the  locality 
affected.  If  in  the  cervical  region,  both  arms  and  logs  may  be  involved ; 
but  if  in  the  dorsal  or  lum])ar,  there  is  only  paraplegia.  There  is  usually 
loss  of  sensation,  and  at  first  loss  of  reflexes.  Myelitis  frequently  develops 
and  becomes  extensive,  with  fever  and  trophic  changes.  The  condition 
may  rapidly  prove  fatal ;  in  other  instances  there  is  gradual  recovery,  often 
with  partial  paralysis. 

The  diagnosis  may  be  made  in  some  instances,  particularly  those  in 
which  the  onset  is  sudden  after  injury,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  dif- 
ferentiating IhTinorrhagic  myelitis  from  certain  cases  of  haemorrhage  into 
the  spinal  meninges.  The  question  of  diagnosis  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered by  Iloch  J  in  a  recent  report  of  two  cases  from  my  clinic. 

♦  Paris,  1872. 
t  Brain,  1889. 
X  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports,  voL  ii,  fasciculus  6. 
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(/)  Caisson  Disease ;  Diver's  Paralysis. — This  remarkable  affection, 
found  in  divers  and  in  workers  in  caissons,  is  characterized  by  a  paraplegia, 
more  rarely  a  general  palsy,  which  supervenes  on  returning  from  the  com- 
pressed atmosphere  to  the  surface. 

The  disease  has  been  carefully  studied  by  the  Frencli  writers,  by  Ley- 
den  and  Schultze  in  Germany,  and  in  this  country  particularly  by  A.  H. 
Smith.  The  pressure  must  be  more  than  that  of  three  atmospheres.  The 
symptoms  are  especially  apt  to  come  on  if  the  change  from  the  high  to 
the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  quickly  made.  They  may  supervene 
immediately  on  leaving  the  caisson,  or  they  may  be  delayed  for  several  hours. 
In  the  mildest  form  there  are  simply  pains  about  tlie  knees  and  in  the 
legs,  often  of  great  severity,  and  occurring  in  paroxysms.  Abdominal 
pain  and  vomiting  are  not  uncommon.  The  legs  may  be  tender  to  the 
touch,  and  the  patient  may  walk  with  a  stiff  gait  Dizziness  and  headache 
may  accompany  these  neuralgic  symptoms,  or  may  occur  alone.  More 
commonly  in  the  severe  form  there  is  paralysis  both  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, usually  a  paraplegia,  but  it  may  be  general,  involving  the  trunk 
and  arms.  Monoplegia  and  hemiplegia  are  rare.  In  the  most  extreme 
instances  the  attacks  resemble  apoplexy,  and  the  patient  rapidly  becomes 
comatose  and  death  occurs  in  a  few  hours.  In  the  cases  of  paraplegia  the 
outlook  is  usually  good,  and  the  paralysis  may  pass  off  in  a  day,  or  may 
continue  for  several  weeks  or  even  for  months.  Identical  features  are 
met  with  in  the  deep-sea  divers. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Two 
careful  autopsies  have  been  made.  In  Leyden's  case  death  occurred  on 
the  fifteenth  day,  and  in  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  cord  there  were  numer- 
ous foci  of  haemorrhages  and  signs  of  an  acute  myelitis.  In  Schultze's 
case  death  occurred  in  two  and  a  half  months,  and  a  disseminated  myelitis 
was  found  in  the  dorsal  region.  In  both  cases  there  were  fissures,  and 
appearances  as  if  tissue  had  been  lacerated.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  the  liberation  in  the  spinal  cord  of  bubbles  of 
nitrogen  which  have  been  absorbed  by  the  blood  under  the  high  pressure, 
and  the  condition  found  at  the  autopsies  just  referred  to  is  held  to  favor 
this  view. 

A  large  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  The  severe  neuralgic  pains 
often  require  morphia.  Inhalations  of  oxygen  and  the  use  of  compressed 
air  have  been  advised.  When  paraplegia  develops  the  treatment  is  similar 
to  that  of  other  forms.  In  all  caisson  work  care  should  be  exercised  that 
the  time  in  passing  through  the  lock  from  the  high  to  the  ordinary  press- 
ure be  sufficiently  prolonged.  According  to  A.  H.  Smith,  at  least  five 
minutes  should  be  allowed  for  each  additional  atmosphere  of  pressure. 


.  I 
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III.    ACUTE  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

(1)  Acute  Diffuse  Myelitis. 

* 

Etiology. — Acute  myelitis  results  from  many  causes,  and  may  affect 
the  cord  in  a  limited  or  extended  portion — the  gray  matter  chiefly,  or  the 
gray  and  white  matter  together.  It  is  met  with :  (a)  As  an  independent 
affection  following  exposure  to  cold,  or  exertion,  and  leading  to  rapid 
loss  of  power  with  the  symptoms  of  an  acute  ascending  paralysis,  {b)  As 
a  sequel  of  the  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  typhus,  and  measles. 

(c)  As  a  result  of  traumatism,  either  fracture  of  the  spine  or  very  severe 
muscular  effort.  Concussion  without  fracture  may  produce  it,  but  this  is 
rare.    Acute  myelitis,  for  instance,  scarcely  ever  follows  railway  accidents. 

(d)  In  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  spine,  either  caries  or  cancer.  This  is  a 
more  common  cause  of  localized  acute  transverse  myelitis  than  of  the  diffuse 
affection,  (c)  In  disease  of  the  cord  itself,  such  as  tumors  and  syphilis; 
in  the  latter,  either  in  association  with  gummata,  in  which  case  it  is 
usually  a  late  manifestation,  or  it  may  follow  within  a  year  ot  eighteen 
months  of  the  primary  affection.* 

Morbid  Anatomy. — In  localized  acute  myelitis  affecting  white  and 
gray  matter,  as  met  witli  after  accident  or  an  acute  compression,  the  cord  \& 
swollen,  the  pia  injected,  the  consistence  greatly  reduced,  and  on  inching 
the  membrane  an  almost  diffluent  fluid  may  escape.  In  less  intense 
grades,  on  section  at  tlie  affected  area,  all  trace  of  distinction  between  the 
gray  and  white  matter  is  lost,  or  extremely  indistinct.  The  tissue  may  be  in- 
jected, or,  as  is  often  the  case,  licemorrhagic.  It  is  particularly  in  these 
forms,  due  to  extension  of  disease  from  without  or  to  acute  compression, 
that  we  find  definite  involvement  of  the  white  matter.  In  other  instances 
the  gray  matter  is  chiefly  afTected.  There  may  be  localized  areas  through- 
out the  cord  in  which  the  gray  matter  is  reduced  in  consistence  and 
liajmorrhagic,  the  so-called  red  softening.  There  may  be  definite  cavity 
formations  in  these  focn.  In  some  cases  of  disseminated  or  focal  myelitis 
the  meninges  also  are  involved  and  there  is  a  myelo-meningitis.  And, 
lastly,  there  are  instances  in  which,  throughout  a  long  section  of  the  cord, 
sometimes  through  the  lumbar  and  the  greater  part  of  the  dorsal,  or  in  the 
dorsal  and  cervical  regions,  there  is  a  diffuse  myelitis  of  the  gray  sub- 
stance. 

Histologically  the  nerve  fibres  are  much  swollen  and  irregularly  dis- 
torted, the  axis  cylinders  are  beaded,  the  myelin  droplets  are  abundant, 
and  the  laminated  bodies  known  as  corj^ora  amylacea  may  be  seen.  The 
granular  fatty  cells  are  also  numerous  and  there  may  be  leucocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles.  Changes  in  the  blood-vessels  are  striking;  the 
smaller  veins  are  distended  and  may  show  varicosities.     The  perivascular 

♦  Breteau,  Des  Maladies  Syphilitiques  Pr^coces,  Paris  Tiiesis,  1889. 
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lymph  spaces  contain  numerous  leucocytes,  and  the  smaller  arteries  them- 
selves are  frequently  the  seat  of  hyaline  thrombi.  The  ganglion  cells 
are  swollen  and  irregular  in  outline,  the  protoplasm  is  extremely  granu- 
lar and  vacuolated,  and  the  nuclei,  though  usually  invisible,  may  show 
signs  of  division,  and  the  processes  of  the  cells  are  not  seen. 

In  cases  which  persist  for  some  time  we  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  later  stages  of  acute  myelitis.  The  acute,  inflammatory,  hyperaemic  or 
red  softening  is  succeeded  by  stages  in  which  the  affected  area  becomes 
more  yellow  from  gradual  alteration  of  the  blood-pigment,  and  finally 
white  in  color  from  the  advancing  fatty  degeneration.  In  cases  of  com- 
pression myelitis,  a  sclerosis  may  gradually  be  produced  with  the  anatom- 
ical picture  of  a  chronic  diffuse  myelitis. 

Sjrniptoins. — (a)  Acute  Central  Myelitis. — It  is  this  form  which 
comes  on  spontaneously  after  cold,  or  in  connection  with  syphilis  or  one 
of  the  infectious  diseases,  or  is  seen  in  a  typical  manner  in  the  extension 
from  injuries  or  from  tumor.  The  onset,  though  scarcely  so  abrupt  as  in 
haemorrhage,  may  be  sudden ;  a  person  may  be  attacked  on  the  street  and 
have  difficulty  in  getting  home.  In  some  instances,  the  onset  is  preceded 
by  pains  in  the  legs  or  back,  or  a  girdle  sensation  is  present  It  may 
be  marked  by  chills,  occasionally  by  convulsions ;  fever  is  usually  present 
from  the  beginning — at  first  slight,  but  subsequently  it  may  become 
high. 

The  motor  functions  are  rapidly  lost,  sometimes  as  quickly  as  in  Lan- 
dry's ascending  paralysis.  The  paraplegia  may  be  complete,  and,  if  the 
myelitis  extends  to  the  cervical  region,  there  may  be  impairment  of  mo- 
tion, and  ultimately  complete  loss  of  power  of  the  upper  extremities  as 
well.  The  sensation  is  lost,  but  there  may  at  first  be  hyperaesthesia.  The 
reflexes  in  the  initial  stage  are  increased,  but  in  acute  central  myelitis,  un- 
less limited  in  extent  to  the  dorsal  and  cervical  regions,  the  reflexes  are 
usually  abolished.  The  rectum  and  bladder  are  paralyzed.  Trophic  dis- 
turbances are  marked ;  the  muscles  waste  rapidly ;  the  skin  is  often  con- 
gested, and  there  may  be  localized  sweating.  The  temperature  of  the 
affected  limbs  may  be  lowered.  Acute  bed-sores  may  develop  over  the 
sacrum  or  on  the  heels,  and  sometimes  a  multiple  arthritis  is  present.  In 
these  acute  cases  the  general  symptoms  become  greatly  aggravated,  the 
pulse  is  rapid,  the  tongue  becomes  dry ;  there  is  delirium,  the  fever  in- 
creases, and  may  reach  107**  or  108**. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  In  very  acute  cases  death  follows 
in  from  five  to  ten  days.  The  cases  following  the  infectious  diseases  par- 
ticularly the  fevers  and  sometimes  syphilis,  may  run  a  milder  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  variety  of  acute  myelitis  is  rarely  difficult.  In 
common  with  the  acute  ascending  paralysis  of  Landry,  and  with  certain 
cases  of  multiple  neuritis,  it  presents  a  rapid  and  progressive  motor  paraly- 
sis. From  the  former  it  is  distinguished  by  the  more  marked  involvement 
of  sensation,  the  trophic  disturbances,  the  paralysis  of  bladder  and  rectum. 
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the  rapid  wasting,  tlio  electrical  changes,  and  the  fever.  From  acute  cases 
of  multiple  neuritis  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  distinguish,  as  the  sensory 
features  in  these  cases  nuiy  be  marked,  though  there  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in 
miiltiple  neuritis  complete  anoesthesia;  the  wasting,  moreover,  is  more 
rapid  in  myelitis.  The  bladder  and  rectum  are  rarely  involved — though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  may  be? — and,  most  important  of  all,  the  trophic 
changes,  the  development  of  bullae,'  bed-sores,  etc.,  are  not  seen  in  multiple 
neuritis. 

(b)  Acute  Tra7isverse  Myelitis. — The  symptoms  naturally  differ  with 
the  situation  of  the  lesion. 

(1)  Acute  transverse  myelitis  in  the  dorsal  region^  tlio  most  common 
situation,  produces  a  very  characteristic  picture.  The  symptoms  of  onset 
are  variable.  There  may  be  initial  pains  or  numbness  and  tingling  in  the 
legs.  The  pandysis  may  set  in  quickly  and  become  complete  within  a 
few  days ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  sensa- 
tions of  pain,  heaviness,  and  dragging  in  the  legs.  The  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  is  usually  complete,  and  if  at  the  level,  say,  of  the  sixth  dorsal 
vertebra,  the  abdominal  muscles  are  involved.  Sensation  may  be  partially 
or  completely  lost.  At  the  onset  there  may  be  numbness,  tingling,  or  even 
hypera?sthcsia  in  the  legs.  At  the  level  of  the  lesion  there  is  often  a  zone 
of  hyperoisthesiu,  which  is  discovered  by  passing  a  test-tube  containing  hot 
water  along  the  spine,  when  the  sensation  of  warmth  changes  to  one  of 
actual  pain.  A  girdle  sensation  may  occur  early,  and  wherr  the  lesion  is  in 
this  situation  it  is  usually  felt  between  the  ensiform  and  umbilical  regions. 
The  reflex  functions  are  variable.  There  may  at  first  be  abolition  of  the  re- 
flexes ;  subsequently,  the  reflexes,  ptissing  through  the  segments  lower  than 
the  one  affected,  may  be  exaggerated  and  the  limbs  may  pass  into  a  con- 
dition of  spastic  rigidity.  It  does  not  always  happen,  however,  that  the  re- 
flexes are  increased  in  a  total  transverse  lesion  of  the  cord.  They  may  be 
entirely  lost,  as  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by  Bastian,  and  insisted  upon  by 
him  in  a  re(!cut  memoir.*  F.  T.  Miles  has  also  called  attention  to  this  fact 
and  reported  five  cases  in  which  the  reflexes  were  lost  in  total  transverse 
lesion  of  the  cord.  That  this  is  not  due  to  the  preliminary  shock  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  abolition  of  the  reflexes  may  continue  for  four  or  more 
months.  The  trophic  changes  are  not  marked.  The  muscles  become  ex- 
tremely flabby,  but  not  wasted  in  an  extreme  degree ;  subsequently  rigidity 
devel()j)s.  If  tlie  gray  matter  of  the  lumbar  cord  is  involved,  the  flaccidity 
persists  and  the  wasting  may  be  considerable.  The  reaction  of  degenera- 
tion is  not  present.  The  tt^mperature  of  the  paralyzed  limbs  is  variable. 
It  may  at  first  rise,  then  fall  and  become  subnormal.  Ijcsions  of  the  skin 
are  not  uncommon,  and  bed-sores  are  apt  to  form.  There  is  at  first  re- 
tention of  urine  and  subsequent  incontinence.  If  the  lumbar  centres  are 
involved,  there  are  from  the  outset  vesical  symptoms.     The  urine  is  alka- 
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line  in  reaction  and  may  rapidly  become  ammoniacal.  The  bowels  are 
•onstipated  and  there  is  usually  incontinence  of  the  faeces.  Some  writers 
attribute  the  cystitis  associated  with  transverse  myelitis  to  disturbed  tro- 
phic influence. 

The  course  of  complete  transverse  myelitis  depends  a  good  deal  upon 
'  its  cause.  Death  may  result  from  extension.  Segments  of  the  cord  may 
be  completely  and  permanently  destroyed,  in  which  case  there  is  persistent 
paraplegia.  The  p\Tamidal  fibres  below  the  lesion  undergo  the  secondary 
degeneration,  and  there  is  an  ascending  degeneration  of  the  posterior  me- 
dian columns.  If  the  lower  segments  of  the  cord  are  involved  the  legs 
may  remain  flaccid.  In  some  instances  a  transverse  myelitis  of  the  dorsal 
region  involves  the  anterior  horns  above  and  below  the  lesion,  producing 
flaccidity  of  the  muscles,  with  wasting,  fibrillar  contractions,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  degeneration.  More  commonly,  however,  in  the  cases  which  last 
many  months  there  is  more  or  less  rigidity  of  the  muscles  with  spasm  or 
persistent  contraction  of  the  flexors  of  the  knee. 

(2)  Transverse  Myelitis  of  the  Cervical  Region. — If  at  the  level* of  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cervical  nerves,  there  'is  paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities, 
more  or  less  complete,  sometimes  sparing  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder. 
Gradually  there  is  loss  of  sensation.  The  paralysis  is  usually  complete  be- 
low the  point  of  lesion,  but  there  are  rare  instances  in  which  the  arms  only 
are  affected,  the  so-called  cervical  paraplegia.  In  addition  to  the  symp- 
toms already  mentioned  there  are  several  which  are  more  characteristic  of 
transverse  myelitis  in  the  cervical  region,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  vomit- 
ing, hiccough,  and  slow  pulse,  which  may  sink  to  twenty  or  thirty,  pupillary 
changes — myosis — sometimes  attacks  of  dysphagia,  dyspnoea,  or  syncope. 

II.  Myelitis  of  ihe  Anterior  Horns 

{Polio-myelitis  Anterior ;  Atrophic  Spinal  Paralysis). 

Deflnition. — An  affection  occurring  most  commonly  within  the  first 
three  years  of  life,  characterized  by  fever,  loss  of  power  in  certain  mus- 
cles, and  Ripid  atrophy. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  has  been  at- 
tributed to  cold,  to  the  irritation  from  dentition,  or  to  overexertion. 
Since  the  days  of  Mephibosheth,  parents  have  been  inclined  to  attribute 
this  form  of  paralysis  to  the  carelessness  of  nurses  in  letting  the  children 
fall,  but  very  rarely  is  the  disease  induced  by  traumatism,  and  in  perliaps  a 
majority  of  the  cases  the  child  is  attacked  while  in  full  health.  As  Sinkler 
has  pointed  out,  the  cases  are  more  common  in  the  warm  months.  Boys 
are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  girls.  Several  instances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  numerous  cases  together  in  epidemic  form  have  been  described. 
Hedin  reports  from  Stockholm  an  epidemic  in  which  from  the  9th  of 
August  to  the  23d  of  September  29  cases  came  under  observation.  In  two 
instances  two  children  in  the  same  family  were  attacked  within  a  few  days. 
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Although  most  frequent  in  children,  it  develops  occasionally  in  fomig 
adults,  or  even  in  middle-aged  persons. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  disease  is  oftenest  seen  in  either  the  cer- 
vical or  lumbar  enlargements.  In  very  ecrly  cases,  such  as  those  de- 
scribed by  David  Drummond  and  Charlewood  Turner,  the  lesion  has  been 
that  of  an  acute  haBmorrhagic  myelitis  with  degeneration  and  rapid  de- 
struction of  the  large  ganglion  cells.  The  condition  may  be  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  anterior  comua ;  in  some  instances  there  is  slight  meningeal 
involvement  In  cases  in  which  the  examination  is  not  made  for  some 
months  or  years  the  changes  are  very  characteristic.  The  anterior  coma 
in  the  affected  region  is  greatly  atrophied  and  the  large  motor  cells  are 
either  entirely  absent  or  only  a  few  remain.  The  affected  half  of  the  cord 
may  be  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.  The  antero-lateral  column 
may  show  slight  sclerotic  changes,  chiefly  in  the  p}Tamidal  tract  The 
corresponding  anterior  nerve  roots  are  atrophied,  and  the  muscles  are 
wasted  and  gradually  undergo  a  fatty  and  sclerotic  cliange. 

Sjrniptoms. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases,  after  slight  indisposition 
and  feverishness,  the  child  is  noticed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  one  limb. 
Convulsions  at  the  outset  are  rare,  not  constant  as  in  the  acute  cerebnd 
palsies  of  children.  Fever  is  usually  present,  the  temperature  rising  to 
101**,  sometimes  to  103°.  Pain  is  rarely  complained  of ;  there  may  oc- 
casionally be  slight  aching  in  the  joints.  The  paralysis  is  abrupt  in 
its  onset  and,  as  a  rule,  is  not  progressive,  but  reaches  its  maximum 
in  a  very  short  time,  even  within  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  rarely  gen- 
eralized. The  siiddenness  of  onset  is  remarkable  and  suggests  a  pri- 
mary affection  of  the  blood-vessels,  a  view  which  the  lisemorrhagic  char- 
acter of  the  early  lesion  supports.  The  distribution  of  the  paralysis  is 
very  variable.  One  or  both  arms  may  be  affected,  one  arm  and  one  leg, 
or  both  legs ;  or  it  may  be  crossed  paralysis,  the  right  leg  with  the  left 
arm.  In  the  upper  extremities  the  paralysis  is  rarely  complete  and  groups 
of  muscles  may  be  affected.  As  Kemak  has  pointed  out,  there  is  an 
upper-arm  and  a  lower-arm  type  of  palsy.  The  deltoid,  the  biceps,  bra- 
chialis  anticus,  and  supinator  longus  may  be  affected  in  the  former,  and 
in  the  latter  the  extensors  or  flexors  of  the  fingers  and  wrists.  This  dis- 
tribution is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  groups  of  nerve-cells  are  attacked 
which  preside  over  certain  muscles  acting  functionally  together. 

In  the  legs  the  tibialis  anticus  and  extensor  groups  of  muscles  are  more 
affected  than  the  hamstrings  and  glutei.  The  muscles  of  the  face  are 
never,  the  sphincters  rarely,  involved.  AVhile  the  rule  is  for  the  paralysis 
to  be  abrupt  and  sudden,  there  are  cases  in  which  it  comes  on  slowly  and 
tikes  from  three  to  five  days  for  its  development  At  first  the  affected 
limb  looks  natural,  and  as  children  between  two  and  three  are  usually  fat, 
very  little  change  maybe  noticed  for  some  time;  but  the  atrophy  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  and  the  limb  becomes  flaccid  and  feels  soft  and  flabby. 
Usually  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  first  week  the  reaction  of  degeneration 
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is  present.  The  nerves  are  found  to  have  lost  their  irritability.  The 
mnscles  do  not  react  to  the  induced  current,  but  to  the  constant  current 
they  respond  by  a  sluggish  contraction,  usually  to  a  weaker  current  than 
is  normal,  and  more  to  the  positive  pole  than  to  the  negative.  The  jmraly- 
sis  remains  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then  there  is  gradual  improvement. 
Complete  recovery  is  rare,  and,  when  the  anatomical  condition  is  consid* 
ered,  is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  large  motor  cells  of  the  comua, 
when  thoroughly  disintegrated,  cannot  be  restored.  In  too  many  cases 
the  improvement  is  only  slight  and  permanent  paralysis  remains  in  cer- 
tain groups.  Sensation  is  unaffected;  the  skin  reflexes  are  absent,  and 
the  deep  reflexes  are  usually  lost. 

When  the  paralysis  persists  the  wasting  is  extreme,  the  growth  of  the 
bones  of  the  affected  limb  is  arrested,  or  at  any  rate  retarded,  and  the 
joints  may  be  very  relaxed ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  deltoid  is  affected 
the  head  of  the  humerus  is  no  longer  kept  in  contact  with  the  glenoid 
cavity.  In  the  later  stages  very  serious  deformities  are  produced  by  the 
contrpcture  of  the  muscles. 

Diagnosis. — The  condition  is  only  too  evident  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  There  is  a  flaccid,  flabby  paralysis  of  one  or  more  limbs  which  has 
set  in  abruptly.  The  rapid  wasting,  the  lax  state  of  the  muscles,  the 
electrical  reactions,  and  the  absence  of  reflexes  distinguish  it  from  the 
cerebral  palsies.  The  pseudo-paresis  of  rickets  is  a  condition  to  be  care- 
fully distinguished.  In  this  the  loss  of  power  is  in  the  legs,  rapid  atrophy 
is  not  present,  certain  movements  are  possible  but  painful.  The  general 
hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin,  the  characteristic  changes  in  the  bones,  and  the 
diffuse  sweats  are  present.  Disease  of  the  hip  or  knee  may  produce  a 
pseudo-paralysis  which  can  with  care  be  readily  distinguished. 

Prognosis. — The  outlook  in  any  case  for  complete  recovery  is  bad. 
The  natural  course  of  the  disease  must  be  borne  in  mind ;  the  sudden 
onset,  the  rapid  but  not  progressive  loss  of  power,  a  stationary  period,  then 
marked  improvement  in  certain  muscle  groups,  and  finally  in  many  cases 
contractures  and  deformities.  There  is  no  other  disease  in  which  the 
physician  is  so  often  subject  to  unjust  criticism,  and  the  friends  should  be 
told  at  the  outset  that  in  the  severe  and  extensive  paralysis  complete 
recovery  should  not  be  expected.  The  best  to  be  hoped  for  is  a  gradual 
restoration  of  power  in  certain  muscle  groups.  In  estimating  the  probable 
grade  of  permanent  paralysis,  the  electrical  examination  is  of  great  value. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Myelitis. — In  the  rapidly  developing  form 
due  either  to  a  diffuse  inflammation  in  the  gray  matter  or  to  transverse 
myelitis,  the  important  measures  are :  Scrupulous  cleanliness,  care  and 
watchfulness  in  guarding  against  bed-sores,  the  avoidance  of  cystitis,  either 
by  systematic  catheterization  or,  if  there  is  incontinence,  by  a  carefully 
adjusted  bod  urinal,  or  the  use  of  antiseptic  cotton -wool  repeatedly 
changed.  In  an  acute  onset  in  a  healthy  subject  the  spine  may  be  cupped. 
Counter-irritation  is  of  doubtful  advantage.    Chapman's  ice-bag  is  some- 
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times  useful.  No  drugs  have  the  slightest  influence  upon  an  acute  myelitifl^ 
and  even  in  subjects  with  well-marked  syphilis  neither  mercury  nor  iodide 
of  potassium  is  curative.  Tonic  remedies,  such  as  quinine,  arsenic,  and 
strychnia,  may  be  used  in  the  later  stages.  When  the  muscles  haTe  wasted, 
massage  is  beneficial  in  maintaining  their  nutrition.  Electricity  should 
not  be  used  in  the  early  stages  of  myelitis.  It  is  of  no  value  in  the  trans- 
verse myelitis  in  the  dorsal  region  with  retention  of  the  nutrition  in  the 
muscles  of  the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  acute  infantile  paralysis  has  a  bright  and  a  dark  side. 
In  a  case  of  any  extent  complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  improvement  may  finally  take 
place  in  a  limb  which  is  at  first  completely  fiaccid  and  helpless.  The  fol- 
lowing treatment  may  be  pursued :  If  seen  in  the  febrile  stage,  a  brisk 
laxative  and  a  fever  mixture  may  bo  given.  The  child  should  be  in  bed 
and  the  affected  limb  or  limbs  wrapped  in  cotton.  As  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  damage  is  already  done  when  the  physician  is  called  and  the 
disease  makes  no  further  progress,  the  application  of  blisters  and  other 
forms  of  counter-irritation  to  the  back  is  irrational  and  only  cruel  to  the 
child. 

The  general  nutrition  should  be  carefully  maintained  by  feeding  the 
child  well,  and  taking  it  out  of  doors  every  day.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  bear 
friction  the  affected  jmrt  should  be  carefully  rubbed ;  at  first  once  a  day, 
subsequently  morning  and  evening.  Any  intelligent  mother  can  be  taught 
systematically  to  nib,  knejul,  and  pinch  the  muscles,  using  either  the  bare 
hand  or,  bettor  still,  sweet  oil  or  cod-liver  oil.  This  is  worth  all  the  other 
measures  advised  in  the  disease,  and  should  be  systematically  practised  for 
months,  or  even,  if  necessary,  a  year  or  more.  Electricity  has  a  much 
more  limited  use,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  massage  in  maintaining 
the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  The  faradic  current  should  be  applied  to 
those  muscles  which  respond.  The  essence  of  the  treatment  is  in  main- 
taining the  nutrition  of  the  musc^les,  so  that  in  the  gradual  improvement 
which  tiikos  pla(;e  in  parb<,  at  least,  of  the  affected  segments  of  the  cord 
the  motor  impulses  may  have  to  deal  with  well-nourished,  not  atrophied 
muscle  fibres. 

Of  medicines,  in  the  e4irly  stage  ergot  and  belladonna  have  been 
warmly  recoinniended,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  Imve  the  slightest 
influence.  Later  in  the  disease  strychnia  may  be  used  with  advantage  in 
one  or  two  minim  doses  of  the  liquor  strychninte,  which,  if  it  has  no  other 
effect,  is  a  useful  tonic. 

The  most  distressing  cases  are  those  which  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  physician  six,  eight,  or  twelve  months  after  the  onset  of  the  paralysis, 
when  one  leg  or  one  arm  or  both  legs  are  flaccid  and  have  little  or  no 
motion.  Can  nothing  be  done  ?  A  careful  electrical  tost  should  be  made 
to  ascertain  which  muscles  respond.  This  may  not  be  apparent  at  first, 
and  several  applications  may  be   necessary  before  any  contractility  is 
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noticed.  With  a  few  lessons  an  intelligent  mother  can  be  tanght  to  nse 
the  electricity  as  well  as  to  apply  the  massage.  If  in  a  case  in  which  the 
paralysis  has  lasted  for  six  or  eight  months  no  obserrable  improvement 
takes  place  in  the  next  six  months  with  thorough  and  systematic  treat- 
ment, little  or  no  hope  can  be  entertained  of  further  change. 

In  the  later  stage  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  deformities 
resulting  from  the  contractions.  Great  benefit  results  from  a  carefully 
applied  apparatus. 

III.  Acute  and  Subacute  Polio-myelitis  ik  Adults. 

An  acute  polio-myelitis  in  adults,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  disease 
in  children,  is  recognized.  A  majority,  however,  of  the  cases  described 
under  this  heading  have  been  multiple  neuritis ;  but  the  suddenness  of 
onset,  the  rapid  wasting,  and  the  marked  reaction  of  degeneration  are 
thought  by  some  to  be  distinguishing  features.  Multiple  neuritis  may, 
however,  set  in  with  rapidity ;  there  may  be  great  wasting  and  the  reaction 
of  degeneration  is  sometimes  present.  The  time  element  alone  may  deter- 
mine the  true  nature.  Recovery  in  a  case  of  extensive  multiple  paralysis 
from  polio-myelitis  will  certainly  be  with  loss  of  power  in  certain  groups 
of  muscles;  whereas,  in  multiple  ueuritis  the  recovery,  while  slow,  may 
be  perfect. 

The  subacute  form,  the  pardlysie  genirale  spinale  anterieure  sxihaigue 
of  Duchenne,  is  in  all  probability  a  peripheral  palsy.  The  paralysis  usually 
begins  in  the  legs  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  then  the  arms  are  involved, 
but  not  the  face.     Sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  involved. 

IV.  Acute  Ascending  (Landry's)  Paralysis. 

Definition. — An  advancing  paralysis,  beginning  in  the  legs,  rapidly 
extending  to  the  trunk  and  arms,  and  finally,  in  many  cases,  involving  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  It  presents  a  remarkable  similarity  in  its  symp- 
toms to  certain  cases  of  polyneuritis,  with  which  it  is  now  grouped  by 
many  writers. 

Etiology  and  Pathology. — The  disease  occurs  most  commonly  in 
males  between  the  twentieth  and  thirtieth  years.  It  has  sometimes  fol- 
lowed the  specific  fevers.  An  elaborate  study  of  93  cases  collected  from 
the  literature  has  been  made  by  James  Ross,  who  concludes  that  in  etiol- 
ogy, symptoms,  course,  and  termination  it  conforms  to  a  peripheral  neu- 
ritis. Neuwerk  and  Barth  have  reached  a  similar  conclusion.  In  their 
case  an  interstitial  neuritis  was  found  in  the  nerve  roots,  but  the  peripheral 
nerves  were  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  reported  of 
rapidly  ascending  paralysis  in  which  the  periphral  nerves  and  nerve  roots 
were  unaffected.  In  a  case  of  eleven  days'  duration  recently  studied  by 
Hun,  the  lesions  were  certainly  too  slight  to  account  for  the  advancing 
and  wide-spread  paralysis,  and,  with  our  present  knowledge,  Hun  is  cor- 
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iAie±,  ihtr  jrm^  ;ire  liio  involved.  The  neck  mnscles  are  next  attackec 
md  inailv  'Jut  nniicitd  of  respiradon.  ^legiatition^  and  articnlation.  Th 
reiexts  jje  Lost*  jui  me  muicles  neither  ▼aece  nor  show  electrical  changes 
The  ieiiaorr  -ymptom*  are  variable :  in  some  cases  nngling",  nnmbnesB,  im 
hvptrrxschesia  have  been  present.  In  the  more  characteristic  cases  sena 
:ion  is  intacr  ixid  uie  spiiimriers  are  nninvolved.  Enlargement  of  th 
sDitren  has  bicen  noticed  in  several  cases.  The  coarse  of  the  disease  ii 
Tariaijie.  Ii  may  prove  fital  in  less  than  two  days.  Other  cases  persisl 
for  a  Treek  or  for  rwo  weeks.  In  some  instances  recovery  >mg  occnrr^  bat 
in  a  lanre  oroD«jrrion  -jf  rhe  '^aBes  the  disease  is  fataL 

The  diiinnt^U  Is  iiifiouit,  particularly  from  certain  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis,  and  if  we  inclade  in  Landry  s  paralysis  the  cases  in  which  seno- 
tion  is  involved,  «iisnnetion  between  the  two  affections  is  impossible.  We 
apparently  have  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  advancing  motor 
paralyds  wirh-iui  involvement  of  the  sphincters*  without  wasting  or  elec- 
:ri'  :al  jhunrT:?  ''^  :ii^  nini*jle5,  wirhuat  trophic  lesions,  and  without  fever— 
f^rur-r:?  sufl'.irn:  :•:•  liitin^niah  it  fr»jm  either  the  acute  central  mvelitis 
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IV.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

I.  Spastic  Paraplegia. 
Definition. — Loss  of  power  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 

Wliile  f:linically  spastic  paraplegia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  iahf4 
(lorMoliH  i*paHmodique^  is  a  well-defined,  readily  recognizable  affection,  etio- 
\<}^\<M\\y  and  anatomically  it  presents  marked  differences,  and  various 
^T(}\\\tA  munt  Ix;  Hoparated,  all  of  which  present,  however,  the  combination 
of  rff)}iHrn  with  loss  of  power.  As  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  involved,  the 
t^rrn  lat^^ral  Hclenjsis  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  spastic  para- 
I)K;gia.     1  shall  consider  the  following  forms : 
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(1)  Secondary  Spastie  Paralysis. — After  any  tranyerse  lesion  of  the 
cord,  whether  the  result  of  slow  compression  (as  in  caries),  chronic  mye- 
litis, the  pressure  of  tumor,  chronic  meningo-myelitis,  or  multiple  sclerosis, 
degeneration  takes  place  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  below  the  point  of  dis- 
ease. The  legs  soon  become  stiff  and  rigid,  and  the  reflexes  increase.  It 
happens  occasionally,  as  Bastian  has  shown,  that  in  compression  para- 
plegia the  limbs  may  be  flaccid  without  increase  in  the  reAexes—paraplegie 
flasqtie  of  the  French.  The  condition  of  the  patient  in  these  secondary 
forms  varies  very  much.  In  chronic  myelitis  or  in  multiple  sclerosis  he 
may  be  able  to  walk  about,  but  with  a  characteristic  spastic  gait  In  the 
compression  myelitis,  in  fracture,  or  in  caries,  there  may  be  complete  loss 
of  power  with  rigidity. 

(2)  Primary  Spastie  Paraplegia.— This  is  believed  to  depend  upon  a 

primary  sclerosis  of  the  lateral  or  pyramidal  tracts.  Clinically  it  is  com- 
mon to  meet  with  cases  in  adults,  particularly  in  syphilitic  subjects,  who 
have  pains  in  the  back,  perhaps  a  girdle  sensation,  and  a  gradually  devel- 
oping, progressive  spastic  paraplegia.  It  may  be  impossible  from  the 
history  or  the  physical  examination  to  determine  whether  the  condition 
is  secondary  to  a  transverse  myelitis  or  a  meningo-myelitis,  or  whether  the 
lesion  is  a  primary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  question  is 
still  debated  whether  a  primary  lesion  of  the  lateral  tracts  ever  takes  place, 
or  whether,  in  such  instances,  there  is  not  always  some  lesion  of  the  motor 
cells  in  the  anterior  horns.  Cases  may  persist  for  years  without  any 
atrophy.  In  other  instances  there  are  signs  of  involvement  of  the  posterior 
columns  as  well,  forming  the  condition  of  ataxic  paraplegia,  which  will 
be  considered  separately.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  case  which  is  claimed 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  primary  lateral  sclerosis  is  that  of  Dresch- 
feld's,  which  occurred  in  1881. 

The  symptoms  of  spastic  paraplegia  are  very  distinctive.  The  patient 
complains  of  feeling  tired,  of  stiffness  in  the  legs,  and  perhaps  of  pains  of  a 
dull  aching  character  in  the  back  or  in  the  calves.  There  may  be  no  defi- 
nite loss  of  power,  even  when  the  spastic  condition  is  well  established.  In 
other  instances  there  is  definite  weakness.  The  stiffness  is  felt  most  in 
the  morning.  In  a  well-developed  case  the  gait  is  most  characteristic. 
The  legs  are  moved  stiffly  and  with  hesitation,  the  toes  drag  and  catch 
against  the  ground,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  ball  of  the  foot  rests 
upon  the  ground  a  distinct  clonus  develops.  The  legs  are  kept  close 
together,  the  knees  touch,  and  in  certain  cases  the  adductor  spasm  may 
cause  cross-legged  progression.  On  examination,  the  legs  may  at  first 
appear  tolerably  supple,  perhaps  flexed  and  extended  readily.  In  other 
cases  the  rigidity  is  marked,  particularly  when  the  limbs  are  extended. 
The  spasm  of  the  adductors  of  the  thigh  may  be  so  extreme  that  the 
legs  are  separated  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  In  cases  of  this  extreme 
rigidity  the  patient  usually  loses  the  power  of  walking.  The  nutrition  is 
well  maintained,  the  muscles  may  be  hypertrophied.  The  reflexes  are  greatly 
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not  be  confounded  with  tetany  or  with  the  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  so 
often  associated  with  rickets. 

(4)  Ataxie  Paraplegia. — This  name  is  applied  by  Gowers  to  a  disease 
characterized  clinically  by  a  combination  of  ataxia  and  spastic  paraplegia^ 
and  anatomically  by  involvement  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  males.  Exposure  to  cold 
and  traumatism  have  been  occasional  antecedents.  In  striking  contrast 
to  onlinary  tabes  a  history  of  syphilis  is  rarely  to  be  obtained. 

The  anatomical  features  are  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  which 
is  not  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  not  specially  localized  in 
the  root  zone  of  the  postero-extemal  columns.  The  involvement  of  the 
lateral  columns  is  diffuse,  not  always  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
there  may  be  an  annular  sclerosis. 

The  syviptoms  are  well  defined.  The  patient  complains  of  a  tired 
feeling  in  the  legs,  not  often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  of 
true  tabes  are  absent.  An  unsteadiness  in  the  gait  gradually  develops 
with  progressive  weakness.  The  reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset, 
and  there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Rigidity  of  the  legs 
slowly  comes  on,  but  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  uncomplicated  cases 
of  lateral  sclerosis.  From  the  start,  incoordination  is  a  well-characterized 
feature,  and  the  difficulty  of  walking  in  the  dark  or  swaying  when  the 
eyes  are  closed  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick,  keeps  the  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  the  legs  far  apart,  but  the  stamping  gait,  with  elevation  and  sud- 
den descent  of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  incoordination  may  extend 
to  the  arms.  Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  but  Gowers  calls  attention  to  a 
dull,  aching  pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters  usually  become 
involved.  Eye  symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental  symptoms 
may  develop,  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of 
marked  incoordination  with  retention  of  the  reflexes  and  more  or  less 
spasm  are  characteristic  features.  The  absence  of  ocular  and  sensory 
symptoms  is  an  important  point. 

(5)  Hysterical  Spastic  Paraplegia. — There  is  no  spinal-cord  disease 
which  may  be  so  accurately  mimicked  by  hysterical  patients  as  spastic 
paraplegia.  There  is  wasting  in  the  hysterical  paraplegia,  the  sensory 
symptoms  are  not  marked,  the  loss  of  power  is  not  complete,  and  there  is 
not  that  extensor  spasm  so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  The  hyster- 
ical contracture  will  be  considered  later. 

The  reflexes  are,  as  a  rule,  increased.  The  knee-jerk  is  present,  and 
there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Gowers  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  a  spurious  clonus,  "  due  to  a  half -voluntary  contrac- 
tion in  the  calf  muscles."  A  true  clonus  does  occur,  however,  and  there 
may  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  case  is 
one  of  hysterical  paraplegia. 
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rect  in  stating  that ''  acute  ascending  paralysis— defined  so  as  to  exclude 
all  cases  in  which  the  sensory  symptoms  are  prominent,  or  in  which  well- 
marked  bulbar  symptoms  are  not  present — must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  clinical  entity  for  which  no  corresponding  lesion  has  as  yet  been  discoT- 
cred."  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  toxic  agent  is  responsible  for  the 
symptoms. 

SymptomB. — Weakness  of  the  legs,  gradually  progressing,  often 
with  tolerable  rapidity,  is  the  first  symptom.  In  some  cases  within  a  few 
hours  the  paralysis  of  the  legs  becomes  complete.  The  muscles  of  the 
trunk  are  next  affected,  and  within  a  few  days,  or  even  less  in  more  acute 
cases,  the  arms  are  also  involved.  The  neck  muscles  are  next  attacked, 
and  finally  the  muscles  of  respiration,  deglutition,  and  articulation.  The 
reflexes  are  lost,  but  the  muscles  neither  waste  nor  show  electrical  changes. 
The  sensory  symptoms  are  variable ;  in  some  cases  tingling,  numbness,  and 
hypcrsesthesia  have  been  present  In  the  more  characteristic  cases  sensa- 
tion is  intact  and  the  sphincters  are  uninvolved.  Enlargement  of  the 
spleen  has  been  noticed  in  several  cases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
variable.  It  may  prove  fatal  in  less  than  two  days.  Other  cases  persist 
for  a  week  or  for  two  weeks.  In  some  instances  recovery  has  occurred,  bat 
in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  disease  is  fatal. 

The  diagnosis  is  difficult,  particularly  from  certain  forms  of  multiple 
neuritis,  and  if  we  include  in  Landry's  paralysis  the  cases  in  which  sensi- 
tion  is  involved,  distinction  between  the  two  affections  is  impossible.  We 
apparently  have  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  rapidly  advancing  motor 
paralysis  without  involvement  of  the  sphincters,  without  wasting  or  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  muscles,  without  trophic  lesions,  and  without  fever— 
features  sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  either  the  acute  central  myelitis 
or  the  polio-myelitis  anterior.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  theee 
characters  always  suffice  to  enable  us  to  differentiate  the  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis. 


IV.    CHRONIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. 

I.  Spastic  Paraplegia. 

Deflnition. — Loss  of  power  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremities. 

While  clinically  spastic  paraplegia,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  tabes 
dorsalis  spasmodique^  is  a  well-defined,  readily  recognizable  affection,  etio- 
logically  and  anatomicaUy  it  presents  marked  differences,  and  various 
groups  must  be  separated,  all  of  which  present,  however,  the  combination 
of  spasm  with  loss  of  power.  As  the  pyramidal  tracts  are  involved,  the 
term  lateral  sclerosis  is  sometimes  used  as  the  equivalent  of  spastic  para- 
plegia.   I  shall  consider  the  following  forms : 
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Etiology* — It  is  a  wide-spread  disease,  more  frequent  in  cities  than  in 
the  country.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
of  1,816  cases  in  my  neurological  dispensary  in  two  years  there  were  25 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Males  are  attacked  more  frequently  than  fe- 
males, the  proportion  being  at  least  ten  to  one.  Mitchell  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  negro.  Of  25  cases  at 
my  clinic,  3  were  in  negroes.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occurring  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  Occasionally 
eases  are  seen  in  young  men.  The  form  of  ataxia  which  occurs  in  chil- 
dren is  a  different  disease.  Of  special  causes  syphilis  is  the  most  impor- 
tant According  to  the  figures  of  Erb,  Foumier,  and  Gowers,  in  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  there  is  a  history  of  this  disease.  Erb's 
recent  figures  are  most  striking ;  of  300  cases  of  tabes  in  private  practice 
89  per  cent  had  had  syphilis. 

Excessive  fatigue,  overexertion,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  sexual 
excesses  are  all  assigned  as  causes.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  closely  followed  severe  exposure.  James  Stewart  has  noted  that 
the  Ottawa  lumbermen,  who  live  a  very  hard  life  in  the  camps  during  the 
winter  months,  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Trauma 
has  been  noted  in  a  few  cases.  Alcoholic  excess  does  not  seem  to  predis- 
pose to  the  disease.  Among  patients  in  the  better  classes  of  life  I  do  not 
remember  one  in  which  there  had  been  a  previous  history  of  prolonged 
drunkenness. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  a  patient  has  died  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  the  following  are  the  most  important  changes : 

(fl)  The  peripheral  nerves  may  show  signs  of  degeneration.  Neuritis 
may  indeed  be  present  even  when  there  have  been  no  special  symptoms 
indicating  it.  In  other  instances  there  is  not  only  neuritis,  but  muscular 
atrophy. 

(J)  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  small,  gray,  and  atro- 
phic. 

(c)  The  meninges  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  are  thickened, 
more  firmly  adherent  than  normally,  and  the  blood-vessels  usually  show 
signs  of  arterio-sclerosis. 

(d)  The  .changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  as  follows :  (1)  In  advanced 
cases  the  posterior  columns  are  uniformly  sclerotic  and  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  are  most  extensively  involved.  In  long-standing  cases 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  throughout  the  cord  and 
there  may  be  degeneration  (2)  of  the  ascending  antero-lateral  tract ;  (3) 
of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract ;  (4)  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

(e)  In  early  cases  the  course  of  the  anatomical  changes  may  be  traced. 
The  steps  in  the  process  are  as  follows :  The  posterior  root-zone  of  Char- 
cot is  first  involved,  often  with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root,  so  that  it 
has  been  thought  to  begin  perhaps  as  a  neuritis  of  these  roots  within  the 
vertebral  canal.    The  narrow  strip  which  lies  between  the  pyramidal  tract 
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increasod.    The  slightest  touch  upon  the  patellar  tendon  produoes  an  active 
knee-jerk.    The  rectus  clonus  and  the  ankle  clonus  are  easily  obtained. 
H  In  some  instances  the  slightest  touch  may  throw  the  legs  into  violent 

clonic  spasm,  the  condition  to  which  Brown-S6quard  gave  the  name  of 
spinal  epilepsy.  The  su{)erficial  reflexes  are  also  increased.  The  arms 
may  be  unaffected  for  years,  but  as  a  late  manifestation  rigidity  may 
develop. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made,  but  it  is  often  very  diflUcult  to  determine 
accurately  the  nature  of  the  underlying  pathological  condition.  A  history 
of  syphilis  is  present  in  many  of  the  cases.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
progressively  downward.  Yeara  may  elapse  before  the  patient  is  bed- 
ridden. Involvement  of  the  sphincters,  as  a  rule,  is  late;  occasionally, 
however,  it  is  early.  The  sensory  symptoms  rarely  progress  and  the 
patients  may  retain  the  general  nutrition  and  enjoy  excellent  healiL 
Ocular  symptoms  are  rare. 

(3)  The  Spastie  Paraplegia  of  Infiants  {Paraplegia  Cerebrals  Spastica 
— Heine). — This  is  usually  a  birth  palsy,  often  the  result  of  difficult  labor. 
In  twenty-three  of  the  twenty-four  of  Little's  cases,  there  was  either  diffi- 
cult  labor  or  premature  delivery.  Several  children  may  be  affected  in  a 
family.  Gee  reports  two  cases  in  one  family,  Schultze  three,  and  with 
Latimer  I  saw  a  brother  and  a  sister  with  the  disease.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bcnihardt  has  recently  described  a  family 
form  of  spastie  paraplegia,  in  which  four  brothers  were  affected,  the  dis- 
ease develoi)ing  in  each  aliout  the  thirtieth  year.  The  stiffness  of  the 
legs  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  months  after  birth,  but  usually  on  dress- 
ing the  child  the  mother  notices  the  rigidity.  When  attempts  are  made 
to  walk  the  stiffness  and  awkwardness  then  become  apparent.  On  stand- 
ing, the  attitude  is  very  chanictoristic.  There  is  talipes  equinus,  varying 
from  tlio  slightest  raising  of  the  heel  to  a  condition  in  which  the  child 
stands  on  ti])toe.  In  older  children,  as  they  walk,  the  toe-cap  of  the  shoe 
is  usually  much  worn.  The  strong  adductor  action  may  produce  typical 
cro-ss-legged  progression,  in  which  each  foot  is  dragged  over  and  planted 
in  front,  or  even  on  the  other  side  of  its  fellow.  In  attempting  to  flex 
the  legs  there  is  a  marked  resistiince,  which  gradually  yields — the  lead- 
pipe  contraction,  as  Weir  Mitchell  calls  it  The  reflexes  are  increased, 
though  in  some  children  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  them.  The 
ankle  clonus,  as  a  rule,  is  not  obtiiina])le.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  and 
the  bladder  and  rectum  are  not  in  vol  veil. 

The  symptoms  of  this  affection  in  children  are  almost  identical  with 
tlic  8j)astic  paraplegia  of  adults.  The  arms  may  be  involved — spastic 
diplegia.  The  disease  is  prolxibly  of  cortical  origin.  There  are  frequently 
symptoms  indicating  cerebral  defects,  such  as  idiocy,  imbecility,  and 
nystagmus.  Some  of  the  cases  depend,  no  doubt,  upon  bilateral  meningeal 
hiemorrhage  occurring  during  delivery.  Others  are  probably  due  to  arrest 
of  development  of  the  p}Tamidal  tracts.    This  condition  in  children  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  tetany  or  with  the  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  so 
often  associated  with  rickets. 

(4)  Ataxie  Paraplegia. — This  name  is  applied  by  Gowere  to  a  disease 
characterized  clinically  by  a  combination  of  ataxia  and  spastic  paraplegia, 
and  anatomically  by  involvement  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns. 

The  disease  is  most  common  in  middle-aged  males.  Exposure  to  cold 
and  traumatism  have  been  occasional  antecedents.  In  striking  contrast 
to  ordinary  tabes  a  history  of  syphilis  is  rarely  to  be  obtained. 

The  anatomical  features  are  a  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns,  which 
is  not  more  marked  in  the  lumbar  region  and  not  specially  localized  in 
the  root  zone  of  the  postero-extemal  columns.  The  involvement  of  the 
lateral  columns  is  diffuse,  not  always  limited  to  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
there  may  be  an  annular  sclerosis. 

The  symptoms  are  well  defined.  The  patient  complains  of  a  tired 
feeling  in  the  legs,  not  often  of  actual  pain.  The  sensory  symptoms  of 
true  tabes  are  absent.  An  unsteadiness  in  the  gait  gradually  develops 
with  progressive  weakness.  The  reflexes  are  increased  from  the  outset, 
and  there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Rigidity  of  the  legs 
slowly  comes  on,  but  is  rarely  so  marked  as  in  the  uncomplicated  cases 
of  lateral  sclerosis.  From  the  start,  incoordination  Is  a  well-characterized 
feature,  and  the  difficulty  of  walking  in  the  dark  or  swaying  when  the 
eyes  are  closed  may,  as  in  true  tabes,  be  the  first  symptom  to  attract  atten- 
tion. In  walking  the  patient  uses  a  stick,  keeps  the  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  the  legs  far  apart,  but  the  stamping  gait,  with  elevation  and  sud- 
den descent  of  the  feet,  is  not  often  seen.  The  incoordination  may  extend 
to  the  arms.  Sensory  symptoms  are  rare,  but  Gowers  calls  attention  to  a 
dull,  aching  pain  in  the  sacral  region.  The  sphincters  usually  become 
involved.  Eye  symptoms  are  rare.  Late  in  the  disease  mental  symptoms 
may  develop,  similar  to  those  of  general  paresis. 

In  well-marked  cases  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of 
marked  incoordination  with  retention  of  the  reflexes  and  more  or  less 
spasm  are  characteristic  features.  The  absence  of  ocular  and  sensory 
symptoms  is  an  important  point. 

(5)  Hysterical  Spastic  Paraplegia. — There  is  no  spinal-cord  disease 
which  may  be  so  accurately  mimicked  by  hysterical  patients  as  spastic 
paraplegia.  There  is  wasting  in  the  hysterical  paraplegia,  the  sensory 
symptoms  are  not  marked,  the  loss  of  power  is  not  complete,  and  there  is 
not  that  extensor  spasm  so  characteristic  of  organic  disease.  The  hyster- 
ical contracture  will  be  considered  later. 

The  reflexes  are,  as  a  rule,  increased.  The  knee-jerk  is  present,  and 
there  may  be  well-developed  ankle  clonus.  Gowers  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  usually  a  spurious  clonus,  "  due  to  a  half-voluntary  contrac- 
tion in  the  calf  muscles."  A  true  clonus  does  occur,  however,  and  there 
may  be  the  greatest  difficulty  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  case  is 
one  of  hysterical  paraplegia. 
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(6)  Primary  Combined  Sderosis  (Putnam).— In  addition  to  the  ataxic 
paraplegia  just  mentioned,  here  may  be  considered  certain  cases  which  are 
characterized  anatomically  by  a  relatively  chronic  sclerosis  of  the  posterior 
columns,  of  the  lateral  columns,  chiefly  the  pyramidal  tract,  and  also  of 
the  cerebellar  tract.  With  these  are  usually  associated  more  acute  changes 
in  adjoining  areas,  either  diffuse  or  systemic,  some  grade  of  degeneration 
in  the  gray  matter,  and  involvement  of  the  nerve  roots.  This  form  has 
been  studied  by  J.  J.  Putnam  and  Dana.  The  cases  are  usually  in  women 
— seven  out  of  nineteen  collected  by  Dana ;  the  ages,  from  forty-five  to 
sixty-four.  The  disease  runs  a  rather  rapid  course.  Neuropathic  inherit- 
ance is  present  in  some  instances.  Putnam  thinks  that  possibly  both  lead 
and  arsenic  play  a  part  in  the  etiolog}'. 

The  8ym2)toni8  are  both  sensory  and  motor.  The  onset  is  usually  with 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  progressive  loss  of  strength,  and  emaciation. 
Paraplegia  gradually  develops,  before  which  there  have  been,  as  a  role, 
spastic  symptoms  with  exaggerated  knee-jerk.  The  arms  are  affected  less 
than  the  legs.  Mental  symptoms  similar  to  dementia  paralytica  may  de- 
velop toward  the  close. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  mixed  sclerosis  rests  upon  the  combination  of 
sensory  and  motor  symptoms  with  the  presence  of  exaggerated  reflexes. 
As  stated,  the  sensory  features  consist  chiefly  of  panesthesia,  and  there 
may  be  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  condition  from  multiple  neuritlB. 
,  The  frequency  of  the  disease  in  more  or  less  enfeebled  or  ansBmic  women 
past  middle  life  is  also  an  important  feature. 

Treatment  of  Spastic  Paraplegia.— In  the  majority  of  cases  spas- 
tic paraplegia  is  incural)le.  The  cases  which  result  from  transitory  com- 
pression, as  in  caries,  may  get  well ;  but  in  the  other  forms  the  disease  is 
uniformly  progressive,  and  remedies  have  little  or  no  control.  When 
syj)hili3  is  suspected  a  thorough  course  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium 
sliould  be  given.  Scrupulous  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bladder 
symptoms,  and  the  same  measures  may  be  used  as  will  be  advised  in  loco- 
motor ataxia.  In  the  infantile  fonn  of  paraplegia  much  may  be  done  by 
the  orthopaedic  surgeon  to  overcome  rigidity  and  contracture.  In  several 
ji  instances  I  have  known  persistent  friction  with  forcible  flexion  and  exten- 

sion and  the  application  of  proper  apparatus  enable  a  patient  to  get  about 
comfortably. 

II.  Locomotor  Ataxia 


■|: 


I  ■ 
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;'  ( Tabes  Dorsalis ;  Posterior  Spinal  ScUrosis), 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  characterized  clin- 
ically by  incoordination,  with  sensory  and  trophic  disturbances  and  in- 
volvement of  the  special  senses,  particularly  the  eyes.  Anatomically  there 
are  found  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  foci  of  degenera- 
tion in  the  basal  ganglia,  and  sometimes  chronic  degenerative  changes  in 
the  cortex  cerebri. 
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Etiology* — It  is  a  wide-spread  disease,  more  frequent  iu  cities  than  in 
the  country.  The  relative  proportion  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
of  1,816  cases  in  my  neurological  dispensary  in  two  years  there  were  25 
cases  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Males  are  attacked  more  frequently  than  fe- 
males, the  proportion  being  at  least  ten  to  one.  Mitchell  has  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  rare  disease  in  the  negro.  Of  25  cases  at 
my  clinic,  3  were  in  negroes.  It  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  a  majority  of 
the  cases  occurring  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  years.  Occasionally 
cases  are  seen  in  young  men.  The  form  of  ataxia  which  occurs  in  chil- 
dren is  a  different  disease.  Of  special  causes  syphilis  is  the  most  impor- 
tant According  to  the  figures  of  Erb,  Foumier,  and  Gowers,  in  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  cases  there  is  a  history  of  this  disease.  Erb's 
recent  figures  are  most  striking ;  of  300  cases  of  tabes  in  private  practice 
89  per  cent  had  had  syphilis. 

Excessive  fatigue,  overexertion,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  sexual 
excesses  are  all  assigned  as  causes.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  dis- 
ease has  closely  followed  severe  exposure.  James  Stewart  has  noted  that 
the  Ottawa  lumbermen,  who  live  a  very  hard  life  in  the  camps  during  the 
winter  months,  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  locomotor  ataxia.  Trauma 
has  been  noted  in  a  few  cases.  Alcoholic  excess  does  not  seem  to  predis- 
pose to  the  disease.  Among  patients  in  the  better  classes  of  life  I  do  not 
remember  one  in  which  there  had  been  a  previous  history  of  prolonged 
drunkenness. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — When  a  patient  has  died  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease  the  following  are  the  most  important  changes : 

(a)  The  peripheral  nerves  may  show  signs  of  degeneration.  Neuritis 
may  indeed  be  present  even  when  there  have  been  no  special  symptoms 
indicating  it.  In  other  instances  there  is  not  only  neuritis,  but  muscular 
atrophy. 

(J)  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  are  small,  gray,  and  atro- 
phic. 

(c)  The  meninges  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  columns  are  thickened, 
more  firmly  adherent  than  normally,  and  the  blood-vessels  usually  show 
signs  of  arterio-sclerosis. 

(d)  The  .changes  in  the  spinal  cord  are  as  follows:  (1)  In  advanced 
cases  the  posterior  columns  are  uniformly  sclerotic  and  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions  are  most  extensively  involved.  In  long-standing  cases 
there  is  generally  an  increase  of  connective  tissue  throughout  the  cord  and 
there  may  be  degeneration  (2)  of  the  ascending  antero-lateral  tract;  (3) 
of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract ;  (4)  of  the  pyramidal  tract. 

(e)  In  early  cases  the  course  of  the  anatomical  changes  may  be  traced. 
The  steps  in  the  process  are  as  follows :  The  posterior  root-zone  of  Char- 
cot is  first  involved,  often  with  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root,  so  that  it 
has  been  thought  to  begin  perhaps  as  a  neuritis  of  these  roots  within  the 
vertebral  canal.    The  narrow  strip  which  lies  between  the  nvnunidil  tnot 
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and  the  posterior  comn,  known  as  Lissauer's  tract,  is  early  inTolved,  to- 
gether with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  adjacent  Clarke's  vesicular  column.  In 
what  is  known  as  the  pre-ataxic  stage  these  may  be  the  only  alterations. 
Subsequently  the  sclerosis  extends  widely  in  the  postero-extemal,  and 
subsequently  in  the  postero-median  columns. 

(/)  The  cerebral  changes — of  less  consequence  than  the  spinal — ^may 
consist  of  (1)  sclerosis  in  the  restiform  bodies,  in  the  inferior  peduncles 
of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  certain  of  the  cranial  nerves,  particularly  the 
third,  the  optic,  and  the  auditory ;  (2)  cortical  changes,  consisting  in  some 
cases  of  a  diffuse  meningo-encephalitis. 

Symptoms. — These  are  best  considered  under  the  throe  stages  of  pre- 
ataxic,  ataxic,  and  paralytic. 

Pre-ataxic  Stage. — The  following  are  the  most  characteristic  features 
ol  this  period : 

Pains^  usually  of  a  sharp  stabbing  character ;  hence  the  term,  light- 
ning pains.  They  last  for  only  a  second  or  two  and  are  most  common  in 
the  legs.  They  may  be  associated  with  a  hot,  burning  feeling.  Occasion- 
ally herpes  may  develop  at  the  site  of  the  pain.  They  may  occur  at  irregu- 
lar intervals,  and  are  more  prone  to  follow  excesses  or  to  come  on  when  the 
health  is  impaired. 

Ocular  Symptoms, — (a)  Ptosis,  which  may  be  single  or  double  and  is 
by  no  means  uncommon  either  alone  or  {b)  in  association  with  external 
strabismus.  The  first  complaint  may  be  of  double  vision.  Occasionallj 
there  may  be  paralysis  of  all  the  external  muscles  of  the  eye,  producing 
ophthalmoplegia  externa,  (c)  Argyll-Ilobertson  pupil,  in  which,  aa  already 
mentioned,  there  is  loss  of  the  iris  reflex  to  light,  but  contraction  during 
accommodation.  The  pupils  are  usually  small — spinal  myosis.  (d)  Op- 
tic atrophy.  This  is  often  an  early,  or  even  the  first  symptom.  The  loss 
of  vision  progresses,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  leads  to  total  blind- 
ness. 

Loss  of  the  Knee-jerk,— ^This  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  may 
occur  years  1)cforo  there  is  ataxia.  Taken  alone  it  is  of  no  moment,  as 
there  are  individuals  in  whom  the  knee-jerk  is  absent ;  but  in  connection 
with  the  lightning  pains  and  the  ocular  symptoms,  it  is  of  special  impor- 
tance. Those  are  the  most  common  symptoms  of  the  pre-ataxic  stage,  and 
may  jHjrsist  for  years  without  the  development  of  incoordination.  The 
patient  may  look  well  and  feel  well,  and  be  troubled  only  by  occasional 
attacks  of  lightning  pains ;  or  there  is  persistent  ptosis,  external  strabis- 
mus develops,  or,  wliat  is  more  serious,  a  progressive  atrophy  of  the  optic 
nerve.    There  is  often  a  gradual  loss  of  sexual  power. 

The  disease  may  never  progress  l>eyond  this  stage,  and  when  optic 
atrophy  develops  early  and  leads  to  blindness,  the  ataxia  rarely,  if  ever, 
supervenes.  There  is  a  sort  of  antagonism  between  the  ocular  symptoms 
and  tlie  ])rogress  of  the  ataxia.  Charcot  lays  considerable  stress  upon  this, 
and  Dejerine  assured  me  tliat  of  the  enormous  tabetic  material  at  the 
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Bic6tre  in  not  a  single  instance  in  which  optic  atrophy  had  come  on  early 
and  progressed  to  blindness  was  the  patient  ataxic,  although  there  were 
cases  which  had  had  the  lightning  pains  and  lesions  of  the  optic  neires  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Ataxie  Stage. — Motor  Symptoms. — The  ataxia  develops  gradually. 
One  of  the  first  indications  to  the  patient  is  inability  to  get  about  readily 
in  the  dark  or  to  maintain  his  equilibrium  when  washing  his  face  with 
the  eyes  shut.  When  the  patient  stands  with  the  feet  together  and  the 
eyes  closed,  he  sways  and  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  position.  This 
is  known  as  Romberg  symptom.  On  turning  quickly  he  is  apt  to  fall. 
Gradually  the  characteristic  ataxic  gait  develops.  The  patient,  as  a  rule, 
walks  with  a  stick,  the  eyes  are  directed  to  the  ground,  the  body  is  thrown 
forward,  and  the  legs  are  wide  apart  In  walking,  the  leg  is  thrown  out 
violently,  the  foot  is  raised  too  high  and  is  brought  down  in  a  stamping 
manner  with  the  heel  first,  or  the  whole  sole  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  Ultimately  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  walk  without  the  assist- 
ance of  two  canes.  This  gait  is  very  characteristic,  and  unlike  that  seen 
in  any  other  disease.  The  incoordination  is  not  only  in  walking,  but  in 
the  performance  of  other  movements.  If  the  patient  is  asked,  when  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  to  touch  the  knee  with  one  foot,  the  irregularity  in 
the  movement  is  very  evident  Incoordination  of  the  arms  is  less  com- 
mon, but  usually  develops  in  some  grade.  It  may  in  rare  instances  exist 
before  the  incoordination  of  the  legs.  In  the  large  number  of  ataxics 
which  frequented  the  Infirmary  for  Xervous  Diseases  at  Philadelphia, 
there  was  only  one,  so  far  as  I  remember — at  Weir  Mitchell's  clinic — in 
which  the  arms  were  first  affected.  It  may  be  tested  by  asking  the  patient 
to  close  his  eyes  and  to  touch  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  the  tip  of  the  ear  with 
the  finger,  or  with  the  arms  thrust  out  to  bring  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
together.  The  incoordination  may  early  be  noticed  by  a  difficulty  which 
the  patient  experiences  in  buttoning  his  collar  or  in  performing  one  of 
the  ordinary  routine  acts  of  dressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  disease  is  that  with  marked 
incoordination  there  is  no  loss  of  muscular  power.  The  grip  of  the  hands 
may  be  strong  and  firm,  the  power  of  the  legs,  tested  by  trying  to  flex 
them,  may  be  unimpaired,  and  their  nutrition,  except  toward  the  close, 
may  be  unaffected. 

Sensory  Symptoms. — The  lightning  pains  may  persist  They  vary 
greatly  in  different  cases.  Some  patients  are  rendered  miserable  by  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  attacks ;  others  escape  altogether.  In  addition, 
common  symptoms  are  tingling,  pins  and  needles,  particularly  in  the  feet, 
and  areas  of  hypersesthesia  or  of  anaesthesia.  The  patient  may  complain 
of  a  change  in  the  sensation  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  if  cotton  was  inter- 
posed between  the  floor  and  the  skin.  Sensory  disturbances  occur  less 
frequently  in  the  hands.  Retardation  of  tactile  sensation  is  common,  and 
a  pin-prick  on  the  foot,  instead  of  being  instantaneously  felt,  is  not  per- 
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ceived  for  a  second  or  two  or  may  bo  delayed  for  as  much  as  ten  seconds 
The  pain  felt  may  j)er8i8t.  A  curious  phenomenon  is  the  loss  of  the  power 
of  localizing  the  pain.  For  instance,  if  the  patient  is  pricked  on  one  limb 
he  may  say  that  he  feels  it  on  the  other  (allocheiria),  or  a  pin-prick  on  the 
foot  may  be  felt  in  both  feet.  The  muscular  sense  becomes  much  im- 
paired and  the  patient  no  longer  recognizes  the  position  in  which  his  limbs 
are  placed.    This  may  be  present  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage. 

Reflexes, — As  mentioned,  the  loss  of  the  knee-jerk  is  one  of  the  earliest 
symptoms  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  a  case  is  found  in  which  it  is  re- 
tained. The  skin  reflexes  may  at  first  be  increased,  but  later  are  usually 
involved  with  the  deep  reflexes. 

Special  Senses, — The  eye  symptoms  noted  above  may  be  present,  but, 
as  mentioned,  ataxia  is  rare  with  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Deafness  may  develop,  due  to  lesion  of  the  auditory  nerve.  There  may 
also  be  attacks  of  vertigo.     Olfactory  symptoms  are  rare. 

Visceral  Symptoms, — Among  the  most  remarkable  sensory  disturbances 
are  the  tabetic  crises,  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  referred  to  various  viscen; 
thus  laryngeal,  gastric,  nephralgic,  rectal,  urethral,  and  clitoral  crises  have 
been  described.  The  most  common  are  the  gastric  and  larjmgeal.  In  the 
former  tliere  are  intense  pains  in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  and  a  secretion 
of  hyperacid  gastric  juice.  The  attack  may  last  for  several  days  or  even 
longer.  There  may  be  severe  pain  without  any  vomiting.  The  attacks 
are  of  variable  intensity  and  usually  require  morphia.  Paroxysms  of  rectal 
pain  and  tenesmus  are  described.  They  have  not  been  common  in  mj 
experience.  Laryngeal  crises  also  are  rare.  There  may  be  true  spasm 
with  (lyspiiooa  and  noisy  inspiration.  In  one  instance  at  least  the  patient 
has  died  in  the  attack. 

Tlie  sphincters  are  frequently  involved.  Early  in  the  disease  there 
may  be  a  retardation  or  hesittmcy  in  making  water.  Later  there  is  reten- 
tion, and  cystitis  may  occur.  Unless  great  care  is  taken  the  inflammation 
may  extend  to  the  kidneys.  Constipation  is  extremely  common.  Late  in 
the  diricase  the  8})hincter  ani  is  weakened.  The  sexual  power  is  usually 
lost  in  the  ataxic  stage. 

Tntphic  Changes, — Skin  rashes  may  develop  in  the  course  of  the  light- 
ning pains,  such  as  herpes,  a}dema,  or  local  sweating.  Alteration  in  the 
nails  may  occur.  A  perforating  ulcer  may  develop  on  the  foot,  usually 
beneath  the  great  toe.     Onycliia  may  prove  very  troublesome. 

The  arthropatliies  or  joint  lesions  affect  chiefly  the  knees.  They  are 
unquestionably  associated  with  the  disease  itself,  and  not  necessarily  a 
result  of  trauma.  The  condition,  known  as  Charcot's  joint,  is  anatomic- 
ally similar  to  tlmt  of  chronic  arthritis  deformans.  The  effusion  may  be 
rapid  and  there  may  be  great  disintegration  and  destniction  of  the  carti- 
}  lages  and  bones,  leading  to  dislocation  and  deformity.     Pus  was  present 

I  in  a  well-marked  Charcot's  joint  in  a  patient  of  C.  K.  Mills  at  the  Phila- 

delphia Hospital.    Spontaneous  fractures  may  occur.   Among  other  trophic 
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quiet,  well-regulated  method  of  life  is  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  patient  to  give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about 
and  perform  ordinary  work.  I  know  tabetics  who  have  for  years  conducted 
large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances  in  our  pro- 
fession of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease.  Excesses  of  all  sorts,  more  particularly  in  baccho  et  venere^  should 
be  carefully  avoided.    A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should  not  marry. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  diet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred. To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed. Although  syphilis  plays  such  an  important  rSle  in  the  etiology, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neither  mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium have  as  a  rule  the  slightest  influence  over  the  tabetic  lesions.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  exception — when  the  syi)hilis  is  comparatively  recent ; 
when  the  symptoms  develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection, 
there  is  then  a  possibility  of  arrest  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
However,  they  do  not  always  relieve.  In  two  cases  of  very  rapidly  pro- 
gressing tabes  following  syphilis  this  medication  was  of  no  avail.  Not 
only  is  an  anti-syphilitic  treatment  of  no  benefit  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  my  exx)erience  tallies  with  that  of  Oowers  in  that 
it  may  even  liasten  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Of  remedies  which  may 
be  tried  and  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  retard  the  progress,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended :  Arsenic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of  silver  in  quarter- 
grain  doses.  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations  of  gold. 

The  treatment  by  suspension  introduced  a  few  years  ago  has  already 
been  practically  abandoned.  Good  effects  certainly  have  followed  in  a  few 
cases,  but  it  was  unreasonable  from  the  outset,  either  on  therapeutic  or 
scientific  grounds,  to  hope  that  by  such  a  measure  permanent  changes  could 
be  induced  in  the  pathological  condition.  The  benefits  were  due  in  great 
part  to  suggestion  and  to  psychical  effects.  In  any  case  it  must  be  used 
with  caution. 

For  the  pains,  complete  rest  in  bed,  as  advised  by  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  (either  blisters  or  the  thermo-cautery)  may 
be  employed.  The  severe  spells  which  come  on  particularly  after  excesses 
of  any  kind  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  a  hot  bath  or  by  a  Turkish  bath. 
A  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  some  cases  to  allay  the 
pains  and  lessen  the  liability  to  the  attacks.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effects 
from  its  use  in  the  spinal  scleroses.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  do  good,  but  their  analgesic  powers  in  this  disease 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  Cannabis  indica  is  sometimes  useful.  In 
the  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  h3rpodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine 
must  be  used.  The  use  of  morphia  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Electricity  is  of  very  little  benefit.  For  the  severe  attacks  of  gas- 
tralgia,  morphia  is  also  required.  The  laryngeal  crises  are  rarely  danger- 
ous. An  application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few 
whiffs  of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or  nitrite  of  amyl.    In  all  cases  of  tabes 
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nection  should  no  longer  bo  continued.  If  in  any  doubt,  the  absence  of 
the  lightning  pains  and  eye  symptoms  and  the  history  will  suffice  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis 
the  early  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  suggest 
tabes,  but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  the 
absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(2)  Ataxic  Paraplegia. — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  has  termed  ataxic  para- 
plegia. In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distinguished  also  by 
the  absence  of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms. 

(3)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  present, 
there  are  no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(4)  Some  acute  affections  involving  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
may  be  followed  by  incoordination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In  a 
case  recently  under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Romberg's 
symptom  was  present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there 
were  no  ocular  symptoms.  The  condition  had  developed  within  three  or 
four  months,  and  there  .was  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis.  Fnder 
largo  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  ataxia  and  other  symptoms  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

(5)  General  Paresis. — In  some  cases  this  Oflfers  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  in  general  paresis,  tabetic  symptoms  often  develop ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which,  toward  the  end, 
there  are  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Cases  of  unusually  acute  ataxia 
with  mental  symptoms  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  former  disease.  The  ques- 
tion will  bo  considered  under  general  paresis. 

(0)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  symptoms  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
progress  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is 
frequent.  Optic-nerve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  dis- 
ease, has  this  hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the 
progress  may  be  arrested.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked. 
On  the  whole,  the  j)rognosi8  in  ttibes  is  bad.  The  experience  of  such  men 
as  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  Gowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  locomotor  attixia  is  ever  completely  cured.*  No  such  instance  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Treatment. — To  arrest  the  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
symptoms  are  the  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.    A 


*Por  a  study  of  the  reputed  cures,  see  L.  C.  Gray,  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  Nov.,  188a 
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disturbances  may  be  mentioned  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  which  is  usually  a 
late  manifestation,  but  may  be  localized  and  associated  with  neuritis.  In 
any  very  large  collection  of  cases  many  instances  of  atrophy  are  found,  due 
either  to  involvement  of  the  anterior  horns  or  to  peripheral  neuritis. 

Cerebral  Symptoms. — Hemiplegia  may  develop  at  any  stage  of  the 
disease,  more  commonly  when  it  is  well  advanced.  It  may  be  due  to 
haemorrhagic  softening  in  consequence  of  disease  of  the  vessels  or  to  pro- 
gressive cortical  changes.  Hemianaesthesia  is  sometimes  present.  Very 
rarely  the  hemiplegia  is  due  to  coarse  syphilitic  disease. 

Dementia  paralytica  frequently  exists  with  tabes,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  which  has  been  the  primary  affection.  In 
a  majority  of  the  cases  the  locomotor  ataxia  has  preceded  the  symptoms 
of  general  paresis.  In  other  instances  melancholia,  dementia,  or  paranoia 
develop. 

{c)  Paralytic  Stage. — After  persisting  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
years  the  patient  gradually  loses  the  power  of  walking  and  becomes  bed- 
ridden or  paralyzed.  In  this  condition  he  is  very  likely  to  be  carried  off 
by  some  intercurrent  affection,  such  as  pyelo-nephritis,  pneumonia,  or 
tabercolosifi. 

The  Course  of  the  Disease, — A  patient  may,  remain  in  the  pre-ataxic 
stage  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  gray 
atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  may  be  the  sole  indications  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease.  In  such  cases  incodrdination  rarely  develops.  In  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  progress  is  slow,  and  after  six  or  eight  years,  sometimes 
less,  the  ataxia  is  well  developed.  The  symptoms  may  vary  a  good  deal ; 
thus  the  pains,  which  may  have  been  excessive  at  first,  often  lessen.  The 
disease  may  remain  stationary  for  years ;  then  exacerbations  occur  and  it 
makes  rapid  progress.  Occasionally  the  disease  seems  to  be  arrested. 
There  are  instances  of  what  may  be  called  acute  ataxia,  in  which,  within 
a  year  or  even  less,  the  incoordination  is  marked,  and  the  paralytic  stage 
may  develop  within  a  few  months.  The  disease  itself  rarely  causes  death, 
and  after  becoming  bedridden  the  patient  may  live  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
years. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  pre-ataxic  stage  the  combination  of  lightning 
pains  and  the  absence  of  knee-jerk  is  distinctive.  The  association  of  pro- 
gressive atrophy  of  the  optic  nerves  with  loss  of  knee-jerk  is  also  charac- 
teristic. The  early  ocular  palsies  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  squint, 
ptosis,  or  the  Argyll-Robertson  pupil  may  be  the  first  S3rmptom,  and  may 
exist  with  the  loss  only  of  the  knee-jerk.  Loss  of  the  knee-jerk  alone, 
however,  does  occasionally  occur  in  healthy  individuals. 

The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  confounded  with  locomotor  ataxia  are : 
(1)  Peripheral  Neuritis. — The  pseudo-tabetic  gait  of  arsenical,  alcoholic, 
or  diabetic  paralysis  is  quite  unlike  that  of  locomotor  ataxia.  In  these 
forms  there  is  a  paralysis  of  the  feet  and  the  leg  is  lifted  high  in  order 
tliat  the  toes  may  clear  the  floor.    The  use  of  the  word  tabes  in  this  con- 
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nection  should  no  longer  bo  continued.  If  in  any  doubt,  the  absence  of 
the  lightning  pains  and  eye  symptoms  and  the  history  will  suffice  in  the 
majority  of  cases  to  make  the  diagnosis  clear.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis 
the  early  loss  of  knee-jerk  and  the  associated  eye  symptoms  may  suggest 
tabes,  but  the  history,  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  the  throat,  and  the 
absence  of  pains  render  a  diagnosis  easy. 

(2)  Ataxic  Paraplegia. — Marked  incoordination  with  spastic  paralysis 
is  characteristic  of  the  condition  which  Gowers  has  termed  ataxic  para- 
plegia. In  a  majority  of  the  cases  this  affection  is  distinguished  also  by 
the  absence  of  pains  and  of  eye  symptoms. 

(3)  Cerebellar  Disease. — The  cerebellar  incoordination  has  only  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  that  of  locomotor  ataxia;  the  knee-jerk  is  present, 
there  are  no  lightning  pains,  no  sensory  disturbances ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  headache,  optic  neuritis,  and  vomiting. 

(4)  Some  acute  affections  involving  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord 
may  be  followed  by  inco<>rdination  and  resemble  tabes  very  closely.  In  a 
case  recently  under  my  care,  the  gait  was  characteristic  and  Romberg's 
symptom  was  present.  The  knee-jerk,  however,  was  retained  and  there 
were  no  ocular  symptoms.  The  condition  had  developed  within  three  or 
four  months,  and  there  .was  a  well-marked  history  of  syphilis.  Under 
large  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium  the  ataxia  and  other  symptoms  com- 
pletely disappeared. 

(5)  Oeneral  Paresis. — In  some  cases  this  Offers  a  serious  difficulty.  In 
the  first  place,  in  general  paresis,  tabetic  symptoms  often  develop ;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia  in  which,  toward  the  end, 
there  are  symptoms  of  general  paresis.  Cases  of  unusually  acute  ataxia 
witli  mental  symptoms  belong,  as  a  rule,  to  the  former  disease.  The  ques- 
tion will  bo  considered  under  general  paresis. 

(0)  Visceral  crises  and  neuralgic  symptoms  may  lead  to  error,  and  in 
middle-aged  men  with  severe,  recurring  attacks  of  gastralgia  it  is  always 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  tabes,  and  to  make  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  eyes  and  of  the  knee-jerk. 

Prognosis. — Complete  recovery  cannot  be  expected,  but  arrest  of  the 
progress  is  not  uncommon  and  a  marked  amelioration  of  the  symptoms  is 
frequent  Optic-norve  atrophy,  one  of  the  most  serious  events  in  the  dis- 
ease, has  tliis  hopeful  aspect — that  incoordination  rarely  follows  and  the 
progress  may  be  arrested.  The  optic  atrophy  itself  is  occasionally  checked. 
On  the  wliole,  the  prognosis  in  tabes  is  btul.  The  experience  of  such  men 
as  Weir  Mitchell,  Charcot,  and  CJowers  is  distinctly  opposed  to  the  belief 
that  locomotor  ataxia  is  ever  completely  cured.*  No  such  instance  has 
come  under  my  personal  observation. 

Treatment. — To  arrest  iha  progress  and  to  relieve,  if  possible,  the 
symptoms  are  tlie  objects  which  the  practitioner  should  have  in  view.    A 

For  a  study  of  the  repuU*d  cures,  see  L.  C.  Gray,  N.  Y.  Medical  Journal,  Not.,  188a 
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quiet,  well-regulated  method  of  life  is  essential.  It  is  not  well,  as  a  rule, 
for  a  patient  to  give  up  his  occupation  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  keep  about 
and  perform  ordinary  work.  I  know  tabetics  who  have  for  years  conducted 
large  businesses,  and  there  have  been  several  notable  instances  in  our  pro- 
fession of  men  who  have  risen  to  distinction  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  this 
disease.  Excesses  of  all  sorts,  more  particularly  in  baccho  et  venere^  should 
be  carefully  avoided.    A  man  in  the  pre-ataxic  stage  should  not  marry. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  the  diet,  particularly  if  gastric  crises  have  oc- 
curred. To  secure  arrest  of  the  disease  many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed. Although  syphilis  plays  such  an  important  rSle  in  the  etiology, 
it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  neither  mercury  nor  the  iodide  of  po- 
tassium have  as  a  rule  the  slightest  influence  over  the  tabetic  lesions.  To 
this  there  is  but  one  exception — when  the  syphilis  is  comparatively  recent ; 
when  the  symptoms  develop  within  two  years  of  the  primary  infection, 
there  is  then  a  possibility  of  arrest  by  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
However,  they  do  not  always  relieve.  In  two  cases  of  very  rapidly  pro- 
gressing tabes  following  syphilis  this  medication  was  of  no  avail.  Not 
only  is  an  anti-syphilitic  treatment  of  no  benefit  in  the  majority  of  cases 
of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  my  exx)erience  tallies  with  that  of  Oowers  in  that 
it  may  even  hasten  the  progress  of  the  disease.  Of  remedies  which  may  , 
be  tried  and  are  believed  by  some  writers  to  retard  the  progress,  the  fol- 
lowing are  recommended :  Arsenic  in  full  doses,  nitrate  of  silver  in  quarter- 
grain  doses.  Calabar  bean,  ergot,  and  the  preparations  of  gold. 

The  treatment  by  suspension  introduced  a  few  years  ago  has  already 
been  practically  abandoned.  Good  effects  certainly  have  followed  m  a  few 
cases,  but  it  was  unreasonable  from  the  outset,  either  on  therapeutic  or 
scientific  grounds,  to  hope  that  by  such  a  measure  permanent  changes  could 
be  induced  in  the  pathological  condition.  The  benefits  were  due  in  great 
part  to  suggestion  and  to  psychical  effects.  In  any  case  it  must  be  used 
with  caution. 

For  the  pains,  complete  rest  in  bed,  as  advised  by  Weir  Mitchell,  and 
counter-irritation  to  the  spine  (either  blisters  or  the  thermo-cautery)  may 
be  employed.  The  severe  spells  which  come  on  particularly  after  excesses 
of  any  kind  are  often  promptly  relieved  by  a  hot  bath  or  by  a  Turkish  bath. 
A  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  seems  in  some  cases  to  allay  the 
pains  and  lessen  the  liability  to  the  attacks.  I  have  never  seen  ill  effects 
from  its  use  in  the  spinal  scleroses.  Antipyrin  and  antifebrin  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  occasionally  do  good,  but  their  analgesic  powers  in  this  disease 
have  been  greatly  overrated.  Cannabis  indica  is  sometimes  useful.  In 
the  severe  paroxysms  of  pain  hypodermics  of  morphia  or  of  cocaine 
must  be  used.  The  use  of  morphia  should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. Electricity  is  of  very  little  benefit.  For  the  severe  attacks  of  gas- 
tralgia,  morphia  is  also  required.  The  laryngeal  crises  are  rarely  danger- 
ous. An  application  of  cocaine  may  be  made  during  the  spasm,  or  a  few 
whiffs  of  chloroform  may  be  given,  or  nitrite  of  amyl.    In  all  cases  of  tabes 
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witli  increased  arteriul  teusion  the  prolonged  nse  of  nitrogltcerin,  ptw 
in  increasing  doses  until  the  phmological  effect  is  produced,  is  of  gna 
senice  in  allaying  the  neuralgic  pains  and  diminishing  the  freqaen^v  of 
the  crises.  Its  nse  must  be  guarded  when  there  is  aortic  insuRicieiicv. 
The  special  indication  is  increased  tension.  The  bladder  Brmptona  de- 
mand constant  care.  When  the  organ  cannot  he  perfectly  emptied  lint 
catheter  ahonld  he  nsed,  and  the  patient  may  be  taught  its  nse  and 
to  keep  it  thoroughly  sterilized. 


III.  Ueuboitary  Ataxia  {Friedreich's  Ataxia). 


Ihow     1 
ktnxiifl 


In  1861  Friedreich  reported  six  cases  of  a  form  of  herediteiy  atu; 
and  the  affection  has  usually  gone  by  his  name.    Unfortunately,  paramgo-^ 
clonus  multiplex  is  also  called  Friedreich's  disease ;  so  it  is  best,  if  his  nait 
is  nsed  in  connection  with  this  affection,  to  term  it  Friedreich's  ataxia   '. 
is  a  very  different  disease  in  many  regpccts  from  ordinary  tabea.     It  mq 
or  may  not  be  hereditary.    It  is  really  a  family  diseafie,  several  bro 
and  sisters  being,  as  a  rule,  affected.     The  143  cases  analysed  by  Grifl 
occurred  in  71  unrelated  families.     In  his  series  inheritance  of  tl>e  di« 
itself  occurred  in  only  33  cases.     Various  influences  in  the  parents  b 
been  noted ;  alcoholism  in  only  7  cases.     Syphilis  has  rarely  been  prtai 
Of  the  143  cases,  86  were  moles  and  S7  females.     The  disease  sots 
early  in  life,  and  in  Griffith's  Beries  15  occurred  before  the  age  of  t 
years,  39  before  the  sixth  year,  4^  between  the  siitth  and  tenth  yearg, 
between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  years,  18  between  the  sisteentii  ■ 
twentieth  years,  and  5  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  yeare. 

The  morbid  anatomy  shows  an  extensive  eclerosis  of  the  poeteil 
and  lateral  columns  of  the  epical  cord.  The  periphery,  and  the  c 
beilar  tracts  are  usually  involved.  The  recent  observations  of  Dfj^ 
and  Letulle  arc  of  special  interest,  since  they  eeem  to  indicate  that  i 
change  in  this  disease  is  a  neurogliar  (ectodermal)  sclerosis,  iliffcring  4 
tirely  from  the  ordinary  spinal  Bcleroeis.  According  to  this  view,  Frh 
reich's  disease  is  a  gliosis  of  the  posterior  columns  due  to  developmen 
errors. 

Symptoms. — Tlie  ataxia  is  unlike  the  ordinary  form.  The  iiH 
ordination  begins  in  the  legs,  but  the  gait  is  peculiar.  It  is  swayiil 
irregular,  and  more  like  that  of  a  drunken  man.  There  is  not  the  ch 
acteristio  stamping  gait  of  the  true  tabes.  Romberg's  symptom  may 
may  not  be  present.  The  ataxia  of  tlie  arms  occurs  early  and  i 
marked  ;  the  movements  are  almost  choreiform,  irregular,  and  somewli 
swaying.  In  making  any  voluntary  movement  the  action  is  overdoi 
the  prehension  is  claw-like,  and  the  Gngers  may  be  spread  or  oven 
tended  just  before  grasping  an  object.  The  band  frequently  moves  abfi 
an  object  for  a  moment  and  then  suddenly  pounces  upon  it.  There  I 
irregular,  swaying  movements,  some  of  which  are  choreiform,  of  the  hfl 
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and  shoulders.  There  is  present  in  many  cases  what  is  known  as  static 
ataxia,  that  is  to  say,  ataxia  of  quiet  action — irregular,  slow  movements  of 
the  fingers  or  the  hands  while  at  rest. 

Sensory  symptoms  are  not  usually  present.  The  reflexes  may  be  lost. 
In  GriflBth's  table  they  were  abolished  in  91  cases. 

Nystagmus  is  a  characteristic  symptom.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve 
rarely  occurs.  A  striking  feature  is  early  deformity  of  the  feet.  There 
is  talipes  equinus,  and  the  patient  walks  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  feet. 
The  big  toe  is  flexed  dorsally  on  the  first  phalanx.  Lateral  curvature  of 
the  spine  is  very  common. 

Trophic  lesions  are  rare.  As  the  disease  advances  paralysis  comes  on 
and  may  ultimately  be  complete.    Some  of  the  patients  never  walk. 

Disturbance  of  speech  is  common.  It  is  usually  slow  and  scanning ; 
the  expression  is  often  dull ;  the  mental  power  is,  as  a  rule,  maintained, 
but  late  in  the  disease  becomes  impaired. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  not  difficult  when  several  members  of 
a  family  are  affected.  The  onset  in  childhood,  the  curious  form  of  inco- 
ordination, the  early  talipes  equinus,  the  position  of  the  great  toe,  the 
scoliosis,  the  nystagmus,  and  scanning  speech  make'  up  an  unmistakable 
picture.  The  disease  is  often  confounded  with  chorea,  with  the  ordinary 
form  of  which  it  has  nothing  in  common.  With  hereditary  chorea  it  has 
certain  similarities,  but  usually  this  disease  does  not  set  in  until  after  the 
thirtieth  year. 

The  disease  lasts  for  many  years  and  is  incurable.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  contractures. 

IV.  Sybingo-myelia. 

Deflnitioii* — A  gliomatous  new  formation  about  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord,  with  cavity  formation. 

The  disease  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  within  the  past  few 
years,  and  has  a  definite  clinical  interest  since  cases  can  now  be  diag- 
nosed. 

Etiologry  and  Morbid  Anatomy.— Syringo-myelia  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  dilatation  of  the  central  canal — hydromyelus — slight  grades 
of  which  are  not  very  uncommon  either  as  a  congenital  condition  or  as  a 
result  of  the  pressure  of  tumors.  The  cavity  of  syringo-myelia  has  a  vari- 
able extent  in  the  cord,  sometimes  existing  in  the  entire  length,  but  in 
many  cases  involving  only  the  cervical  and  dorsal  regions  or  a  more  limited 
area.  It  is  usually  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  cord  and  extends  into 
one  posterior  comu.  The  transverse  section  may  bo  oval  or  circular  or 
narrow  and  fissure-like.  It  varies  at  different  levels.  The  condition  is 
now  regarded  as  a  gliosis^  a  development  of  embryonal  neurogliar  tissue 
in  which  luemorrh^^e  or  degeneration  takes  ^lace  with  the  formation  of 
cavities. 
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Symptoms. — ^The  tUaene^  vhich  ia  ot  dow  derelopnieiit,  makes  m 
apTieararx-e.  aj  a  ruLe.  aboat  adoieflcence*  and  maj  persist  for  fifteen  or 
tw€rr*:T  jeara.    Taere  are  Lrregiilar  painSf  chi^j  in  the  ceirical  region; 
mu-actsliur  atroph V  develofiS,  which  maj  be  confined  to  the  arms,  or  some- 
times exte:;ds  to  the  legs.    The  refiexes  are  increaaed  and  a  spaedc  condi- 
tion deTelopB  in  the  legs.     Ultimaielj  the  clinical  pictnre  mav  be  that  o! 
an  amjotrophic  lateral  sclerods.    The  tactile  senaition  is  nsoallj  intact 
and  the  mnscalar  sen^e  is  retained,  bat  painfnl  and  thermic  sensations  ire 
not  recognized*  or  there  may  be  in  rare  instances  complete  ansesthesia  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membranes  (Dejerine).    This  combination  of 
losi>  of  fiainfnl  and  thermic  sensations  with  paralysis  of  an  amjotrophic 
type  is  regarrle^l  a«  fiathognomonic  of  the  dUeaae,     The  special  senses  are 
nsnallv  intact  and  the  qihincten  oninTolved.    Trophic  tronbles  are  not 
uncommon.    Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  painfnl  and  heat  sensations,  the 
patients  are  apt  to  injure  themselTe&    A  man  aged  seTenty,  whom  I  saw 
with  Dejerine  at  the  Bicetre,  had  had  the  symptoms  for  over  twenty-five 
years.    Loss  of  sensation  had  preceded  the  atrophy,  and  the  terminal 
phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  was  charred,  as  he  experienced  no  sensation 
whatever  when  the  ho*t  end  of  the  cigarette  neared  his  finger.     Scoliosis 
also  may  be  present  in  these  cases.    The  loss  of  painfnl  and  thermic  im- 
pressions is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  pass  to  the  brain  in  the  peri-ependy- 
mal  gray  matter,  [larticnlarly  that  portion  in  the  posterior  roots,  which  is 
almost  constantly  involved  in  svrinfiro-mvelia.    The  tactile  sensation  is  le- 
tained  because  the  postero-extemal  column  is  uninvolved. 

In  typical  ca^es  the  diagnosis  is  easy.  The  combination  of  an  amyotro- 
j>hio  j;anily.si.s,  the  jiicture  of  progres-iive  muscular  atrophy  of  the  Aran- 
Duch^-nne  typf,  with  retention  of  tactile  and  loss  of  thermic  and  painful 
Ben=ation,  is  proha)>ly  pathognomonic  of  the  disease.  Of  affections  with 
which  it  may  he  confounded,  anaesthetic  leprosy  is  the  most  important, 
since  tlie  ana-stheria  and  the  wasting  may  closely  simulate  it ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
in  leprorfv  trophic  changes  are  more  or  less  marked.  There  is  often  loss  of 
phalaiigcri  and  tliere  is  no  characteristic  dissociation  of  sensory  impressions. 

There  is  a  remarkable  affection  confined  to  a  district  of  Brittanv  and 
known  as  Morvan'.s  disease,  after  the  physician  who  described  it.  The 
disease  is  chronic  and  characterized  by  neuralgic  pains,  cutaneous  anaes- 
thesia, and  painless  and  destructive  whitlows.  In  Gombault's  autopsy 
neuritis  was  found,  but  it  could  not  be  decide^:!,  o\^ing  to  the  state  of  the  cord 
when  examined,  wluither  cavities  existed  or  not.  Joffroy  reports  a  case  in 
which  syringo-niyelia  was  present  and  claims  the  affections  are  identical. 
The  curious  distrilnition  of  the  disease  and  the  fact  that  at  least  20  cases 
have  occurred  in  a  j)opulation  of  5,000,  suggest  that  it  is  possibly  a  periph- 
eral neuritis  of  infectious  origin.  Church,  of  Chicago,  has  reported 
case  in  which,  with  features  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  syringo-myelia, 
the  j)atient  had  tlie  painless  and  destructive  whitlows  which  form  so  special 
a  feature  in  Morvan's  disease. 
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Y.  Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord  {Compression  Myelitis). 

Definition* — Interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  cord  by  slow  com- 
pression. 

Etiology. — Caries  of  the  spine,  new  growths,  aneurism,  and  para- 
sites are  the  important  causes  of  slow  compression.  Caries,  or  Pott's  dis- 
ease, as  it  is  usually  called,  after  the  surgeon  who  first  described  it,  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  a  tuberculous  affection.  In  a  few  cases  it 
is  due  to  syphilis  and  occasionally  to  extension  of  disease  from  the  phar- 
ynx. It  is  most  common  in  early  life,  but  may  occur  after  middle  age. 
It  follows  trauma  in  a  few  cases.  Compression  occasionally  results  from 
aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  or  the  abdominal  aorta,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  coeliac  axis. 

Malignant  growths  frequently  cause  a  compression  paraplegia.  A 
retroperitoneal  sarcoma  or  the  lymphadenomatous  growths  of  Hodgkin's 
disease  may  invade  the  vertebrse.  More  commonly,  however,  the  involve- 
ment is  secondary  to  scirrhus  of  the  breast. 

Of  parasites,  the  echinococcus  and  the  cysticercus  occasionally  occur 
in  the  spinal  canal. 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  considered  as  they  affect  the  bones,  the 
nerves,  and  the  cord. 

(1)  Vertebral. — In  malignant  disease  and  in  aneurism  erosion  of  the 
bodies  may  take  place  without  producing  any  deformity  of  the  spine.  In 
caries,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  rule  to  find  more  or  less  deformity, 
amounting  often  to  angular  curvature.  The  compression  is  largely  due  to 
the  thickening  of  the  dura  and  the  presence  of  caseous  and  inflammatory 
products  between  this  membrane  and  the  bone.  The  compression  is  rare- 
ly produced  directly  by  the  bone.  Pain  is  a  constant  and,  in  the  case  of 
aneurism  and  tumor,  agonizing  feature.  In  caries,  the  spinal  processes  of 
the  affected  vertebrae  are  tender  on  pressure,  and  pain  follows  jarring 
movements  or  twisting  of  the  spine.  There  may  be  extensive  tuberculous 
disease  without  much  deformity,  particularly  in  the  cervical  region. 

(2)  Nerve-root  Symptoms. — These  result  from  compression  of  the 
nerve-roots  as  they  pass  out  between  the  vertebrae.  It  is  remarkable  how 
frequently,  even  in  extensive  caries,  they  escape  and  the  patient  does  not 
complain  of  radiating  pains  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  from  the 
affected  segment  Pains  are  more  common  in  cancer  of  the  spine  second- 
ary to  that  of  the  breast,  and  in  such  cases  may  be  agonizing.  There  may 
be  acutely  painful  areas  of  hyperaesthesia  of  the  skin  or  anaesthesia — the 
anmstJiesia  dolorosa.  Trophic  disturbances  may  occur,  particularly  herpes. 
In  the  cervical  or  lumbar  regions  pressure  on  the  anterior  roots  may  give 
rise  to  wasting  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  affected  nerves. 

(3)  Cord  Symptoms,  (a)  Cervical  Region, — Xot  infrequently  the 
oaries  is  high  up  between  the  axis  and  the  atlas  or  between  the  latter  and 
the  occipital  bone.    In  such  instances  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  may  be 
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present,  giving  rise  to  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There  may  be  spasm  of 
the  cervical  muscles,  the  head  may  be  fixed,  and  movements  may  either 
be  impossible  or  cause  great  pain.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  in  the  Montreal 
General  Hospital  movement  was  liable  to  be  followed  by  transient,  instan- 
taneous paralysis  of  all  four  extremities,  owing  to  compression  of  the  cord. 
In  one  of  these  attacks  the  patient  died. 

In  the  lower  cervical  region  there  may  be  signs  of  interference  with 
the  cilio-spinal  centre  and  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  Occasionally  there  is 
flushing  of  the  face  and  ear  of  one  side  or  unilateral  sweating.  Deform- 
ity is  not  so  common,  but  healing  may  take  place  with  the  production  of 
a  callus  of  enormous  breadth,  and  complete  rigidity  of  the  neck.  The 
nerves  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  involved,  and  shooting  pains  may 
occur  in  the  arm. 

(b)  Dorsal  Region, — The  deformity  is  here  more  marked  and  pressure 
symptoms  are  more  common.  The  time  of  onset  of  the  paralysis  varies 
very  much.  It  may  be  an  early  symptom,  even  before  the  curvature  is 
manifest.  More  commonly  it  is  late,  occurring  many  months  after  the 
curvature  has  developed.  The  paraplegia  is  slow  in  its  development;  the 
patient  at  first  feels  weak  in  the  legs  or  has  disturbance  of  sensation, 
numbness,  tingling,  pins  and  needles.  The  girdle  sensation  may  be 
marked,  or  severe  pains  in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  nerves.  Motion 
is,  as  a  rule,  more  quickly  lost  than  sensation.  Finally,  there  is  complete 
interruption  with  the  production  of  paraplegia,  usually  of  the  spastic  type, 
with  exaggeration  of  the  reflexes.  This  may  persist  for  months,  or  even 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  recovery  still  be  possible. 

(c)  Lumbar  Region. — In  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions  the 
sym})tom8  are  practically  the  same,  but  the  sphincter  centres  are  involved 
and  the  reflexes  are  not  exaggerated. 

Diagnosis. — Caries  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  slow  com- 
pression of  the  cord,  and  wlien  there  are  external  signs  the  recognition  is 
easy.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  exudation  in  the  spinal  canal  between 
the  dura  and  the  bone  leads  to  compression  before  there  are  any  signs  of 
caries,  and  if  the  root  symptoms  are  absent  it  may  be  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  a  diagnosis.  Jane  way  has  called  attention  to  persistent  lum- 
bago as  a  symptom  of  importance  in  masked  Pott's  disease,  particularly 
after  injury.  Brown-Sequard's  paralysis  is  more  common  in  tumor  and 
in  injuries  than  in  caries.  Pressure  on  the  nerve-roots,  too,  is  less  fre- 
quent in  caries  than  in  malignant  disease.  The  cer\'ical  form  of  pachy- 
meningitis also  produces  a  pressure  paralysis,  the  symptoms  of  which  have 
already  been  detailed.  Pressure  from  cancer  is  naturally  suggested  when 
spinal  symptoms  follow  within  a  few  years  after  an  operation.  In  para- 
plegia following  tumor  of  the  vertebra  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  breast, 
and  in  the  erosion  of  the  spine  by  retroperitoneal  growths,  the  suffering 
is  most  intense.  The  condition  has  been  well  termed  paraplegin  dolo- 
rosa. 
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Treatment. — In  compression  by  aneurism  or  tumor  the  condition  is 
hopeless.  In  the  former  the  pains  are  often  not  very  severe,  but  in  the 
latter  morphia  is  always  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  compression  by 
caries  is  often  successfully  relieved  even  after  the  paralysis  has  persisted 
for  a  long  period.  When  caries  is  recognized  early,  rest  and  support  to 
the  spine  by  the  various  methods  now  used  by  surgeons  may  do  much  to 
prevent  the  onset  of  paraplegia.  When  paralysis  has  developed,  rest  with 
extension  gives  the  best  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
restoration  may  occur  after  compression  of  the  cord  has  lasted  for  many 
months,  or  even  more  than  a  year.  Cases  have  been  cured  by  rest  alone ; 
the  extradural  and  inflammatory  products  are  absorbed  and  the  caries  heal. 
The  most  brilliant  results  in  these  cases  have  been  obtained  by  suspension,  a 
method  introduced  by  J.  K.  Mitchell  in  1826,  and  pursued  with  remarkable 
success  by  his  son.  Weir  Mitchell.  During  my  association  with  the  Infirmary 
for  Nervous  Diseases  I  had  numerous  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  really 
remarkable  effects  of  persistent  suspension,  even  in  apparently  desperate 
and  protracted  cases.  MitchelPs  conclusions  are  that  suspension  should 
be  employed  early  in  Pott's  disease;  that  used  with  care  it  enables  us 
slowly  to  lessen  the  curve;  that  in  these  cases  there  must  be,  in  some 
form,  a  replacement  of  the  crumpled  tissues ;  that  unless  there  is  great 
loss  of  power  the  use  of  the  spine-car  or  chair  of  J.  K.  Mitchell  enables 
suspension,  especially  in  children,  to  be  combined  with  some  exercise; 
that  no  case  of  Pott's  disease  should  be  considered  desperate  without  its 
trial ;  that  suspension  has  succeeded  after  failures  of  other  accepted  meth- 
ods '^  that  the  pull  probably  acts  more  or  less  directly  on  the  cord  itself, 
and  that  the  gain  is  not  explicable  merely  by  obvious  effects  on  the  angu- 
lar bony  curve ;  that  the  methods  of  extension  to  be  used  in  carious  cases 
may  be  very  varied,  provided  only  we  get  active  extension ;  that  the  plan 
and  the  length  of  time  of  extension  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
needs,  endurance,  and  sensation  of  the  individual  case.  It  may  be  months 
before  there  are  any  signs  of  improvement.  In  protracted  cases,  after 
suspension  has  been  tried  for  months,  laminectomy  may  be  considered, 
and  has  in  some  instances  been  successful.* 

The  general  treatment  of  caries  is  that  of  tuberculosis — fresh  air,  good 
food,  cod-liver  oil,  and  arsenic.  Counter-irritation  in  these  instances  is 
of  doubtful  value. 

Unilateral  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Cord  (Brown-S^nard's  Paralysis).— 

Tumors,  stab  wounds,  and  less  frequently  fracture  or  caries,  may  destroy 
one  half  of  the  cord,  causing  a  peculiar  and  definite  palsy,  which  was  first 
recognized  by  Brown-S6quard,  after  whom  it  has  been  named.  In  a  uni- 
lateral lesion  the  motor  fibres  are  interrupted  after  their  decussation  in 
the  medulla,  consequently  there  is  paralysis  of  the  leg,  or,  if  the  lesion  is 
in  the  cervical  cord,  of  the  arm  and  leg  on  the  same  side — spinal  hemi- 

*  See  full  discussion  of  the  subject  by  J.  William  White,  Therapeutic  Gazette,  1891. 
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l)Iegia,  An  the  eeiiaory  fibres,  entering  tlie  cord  through  the  poetc 
ruots,  <lccu!iiuit(!  at  oiico  iinil  iisccnd  iu  tlie  opprMitc  half  of  the  cord,  tl 
ia  loiid  of  sensutioii  on  the  sido  opposit*;  to  tho  loaion,  bo  ttiat  in  hi 
sei^ti'iii  of  the  curvicut  cord  above  the  bnurUiul  enlargement  there  la  m 
jHindviiid  of  the  arm  and  log  of  the  same  side  and  anaesthesia  of  the 
and  li'g  «f  the  opposite  sido.  The  aiift'sthfaiii  may  \>o  only  to  painful 
to  thermtci  sensation.  In  many  cases  tho  taotilu  sensation  ia  uiiimp^ 
The  inuscnlar  sense  is  diminished  on  the  sunie  side  as  the  lesion,  ant: 
thia  side  also  the  skin  is  hyiHtnesthetic,  so  that  a  slight  irritation  is 
very  acutely.  Of  this  jihenomenou,  H'hieli  may  )>ersist  for  years,  no  s 
factory  explanation  has  heen  given.  Just  above  the  love!  of  tho  hj-pc 
thesia  tiierc  is  a  narrow  zone  of  antesthesiji,  which  is  at  the  exact  ph 
logical  level  of  tho  lesion  and  corresponds  to  the  fibres  coming  from 
Game  side,  which  are  involved  at  once  on  entering  the  cord.  Al>ove 
again  tliere  is  a  narrow  zone  of  hypenvsthesia.  The  reflexes  are  usi 
increased  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  and  the  temiwratnro  is  slightly  raisi 
The  following  table  of  (iowers  illustrates  tho  distribution  of  these ' 
ons  symptoms  in  a  hetni-Iesion  of  the  conl : 

Cord. 


\*  liyjN-ni'sthcsiii.    Llwdii, 


Moliir  pulsf, 
llyin'm-MthiifU  of  skill. 
Muscular  iH^niiv  im|>iiiri''l. 
Ki-fli'X  at-tiun  tlrst  k'»:M:ntr<l  anil 


MiiKiilar  power  normal. 
Ijusa  iif  iteniiibiliiy  of  Kkin. 
Muscular  Roiiso  miriiml. 
Itrflt-x  notion  nnnnMl. 
Ti'niiicrHturo  liaitio  us  tliul  t 


Ti-jiiiKTUture  ruisuil. 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  all  these  features  are  met  with 
ca^ie  of  Mrown-Hcijiianrs  paralysis,  ami  the  condition  iiiiiy  he  transi 
and  rapidly  rcpjucwi  by  parajilcjjia. 


VI.    Liwioxs  OF  TiiK  C.ii'u.v  EyiiNA  AXij  Coxis  Medl-llaui 

The  spinal  cord  extends  oidy  to  the  second  lumlmr  vertobrii.  Inj 
tumors,  and  carii's  at  or  below  this  level  involve  not  tho  con!  itself, 
the  bundle  of  nerves)  known  as  the  cauda  erpiiiia  and  the  terminal  i>oi 
of  the  cord,  the  conus  motlnl]ari.>?.  Much  attention  has  been  giver 
cently  to  lesions  of  this  part.  The  whole  subject  is  atlmirably  discussed 
recent  work  by  Thorburii.*  Fractures  and  dislocations  are  common  it 
lumbo-sacral  region,  tumors  not  infrequently  involve  the  filaments  of 
vanda  equina,  and  some  of  tho  nerves  may  bo  entangled  in  the  cicatri 
ft  spina  bifida. 

■ttkin  to  the  Surgery  of  the  Sinniil  Conl.    By  William  Thorbum. 
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In  a  fracture  or  dislocation  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra  the  conus  me- 
duUaris  may  be  compressed  with  the  last  sacral  nerves  given  off  from  it. 
In  a  case  recently  reported  by  KirchhofE  there  was  laceration  of  the  conus 
with  complete  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  a  case  which  is  held  to 
favor  the  view  that  the  ano-vesical  centre  in  man  is  situated  in  this  region 
of  the  cord.  There  are  several  instances  on  record  in  which  injury  of  the 
Cauda  equina  has  produced  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  alone, 
sometimes  with  a  slight  patch  of  anaesthesia  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
coccyx  or  the  perinseum.  More  commonly  branches  of  the  sacral  or  lum- 
bar nerve  roots  are  involved  producing  an  irregularly  distributed  motor 
and  sensory  paralysis  in  the  legs.  When  the  lumbar  nerve-roots  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  are  compressed  there  is  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
legs,  with  the  exception  of  the  flexors  of  the  ankles,  the  peronaei,  the  long 
flexors  of  the  toes,  and  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  feet,  and  loss  of  sensa- 
tion in  the  front,  inner,  and  outer  part  of  the  thighs,  the  inner  side  of  the 
legs,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  The  sacral  roots  may  alone  be  in- 
volved. Thus  in  a  case  which  I  have  reported  the  patient  fell  from  a  bridge 
and  had  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  When  seen 
sixteen  years  after  the  injury,  there  was  slight  weakness,  with  wasting  of  the 
left  leg ;  there  was  complete  loss  of  the  function  in  the  ano-vesical  and  gen- 
ital centres,  and  anaesthesia  in  a  strip  at  the  back  part  of  the  thigh  (in  the 
distribution  of  the  small  sciatic),  and  of  the  perinaeum,  scrotum,  and 
penis.  The  urethra  was  also  insensitive.  In  a  second  case,  in  a  young 
man  with  a  healed  spina  bifida  there  was,  with  a  small  area  of  anaesthesia, 
involvement  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  but  retention  of  the  sexual 
power. 

Stirr's  table,  given  in  the  section  on  motor  localization,  will  be  found 
useful  in  determining  the  nerve  fibres  and  segments  involved  in  these  cases 
of  injury  of  the  cauda  equina. 

VII.  Tumors  of  the  Spinal  Cord  and  its  Membranes. 

New  growths  may  develop  in  the  cord  or  in  its  membranes,  or  may 
extend  into  them  from  the  spine.  The  first  two  alone  will  be  considered. 
Occasionally  lipoma  and  parasites  occur  in  the  extradural  space.  Within 
the  dura  fibromata,  sarcomata,  and  syphilitic  and  tuberculous  growths  are 
most  common.  In  the  cord  itself,  and  attached  to  the  pia  mater,  the 
tuberculous,  syphilitic,  and  gliomatous  growths  are  most  frequent.  Of 
50  cases  of  tumor  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  envelopes  analyzed  by  Mills 
and  Lloyd,  only  3  were  parasitic.  Of  these  26  were  some  form  of  neo- 
plasm, of  which  sarcomata  were  most  common,  5  were  gummatous,  and  4 
tuberculous.  Herter  has  recently  reported  3  cases  of  solitary  tubercle  in 
the  cord,  and  has  analyzed  others  from  the  literature.  Of  24  cases  in 
which  the  age  was  given,  15  occurred  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
thirty-five,  and  5  before  the  fifth  year.    The  tumor  is  most  common  in 
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the  dorsal  and  lumbar  regions,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  connection  witii 
tuberculous  lesions  elsewhere. 

The  anatomical  effects  of  tumors  are  very  varied.  Slow  compression 
is  usually  produced  by  growths  external  to  the  cord,  and  it  is  remarkable 
what  a  high  grade  of  compression  the  cord  will  bear  without  serious  inter- 
ference with  its  functions.  In  cases  of  prolonged  interruption  ascending 
and  descending  degenerations  occur.  Tumors  developing  within  the  cord 
may  lead  to  syringo-myelia.  And,  lastly,  tumors  not  infrequently  excite 
intense  myelitis. 

Symptoms. — These  will  naturally  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  segment 
involved  and  with  the  degree  of  pressure  and  the  extent  of  implication  of 
the  nerve-roots. 

Within  the  cord  the  symptoms  are  those  of  a  gradually  progressing 
paraplegia,  which  may  at  first  have  the  picture  of  a  Brown-S6quard  paral- 
ysis. Atrophy  follows  the  involvement  of  the  anterior  comua,  and  vaso- 
motor disturbances  may  be  marked.  The  reflexes  are  lost  at  the  level  of 
the  lesion,  but  if  in  the  dorsal  cord,  the  reflexes  are  retained  in  the  legs. 
The  symptoms  are  apt  to  be  complicated  with  those  of  acute  or  subacute 
myelitis,  which  may  completely  alter  the  clinical  picture.  Tumors  of  the 
spinal  membranes  are  characterized  by  the  early  onset  and  persistence  of 
the  root  symptoms,  which  consist  of  radiating  pains,  girdle  sensation, 
hyper©sthesia,  or  anesthesia  in  various  portions  of  the  trunk.  There  may 
even  be  severe  pain  in  the  anaesthetic  areas.  Irritation  of  the  motor  roots 
may  cause  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied,  or  wasting  with  paralysis.  The 
paraplegia  supervenes  some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  root  symp- 
toms. In  the  dorsal  region  the  level  of  the  growth  is  usually  accurately 
defined  by  the  level  of  the  pain  and  the  condition  of  the  reflexes. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumor  within  the  cord  is  sometimes  easy,  the  cliarac- 
teristic  features  being  the  constancy  and  severity  of  the  root  symptoms  at 
the  level  of  the  growth  and  the  progressive  paralysis.  Caries  may  cause 
identical  symptoms,  but  the  radiating  pains  are  rarely  so  severe.  Cervical 
meningitis  simulates  tumor  very  closely,  and  in  reality  produces  identical 
effects,  but  the  very  slow  progress  and  the  bilateral  character  from  the 
outset  may  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  this. 

In  chronic  transverse  myelitis  the  symptoms  may,  according  to  Cow- 
ers, simulate  tumor  very  closely  and  present  radiating  pains,  a  sense  of 
constriction,  and  progressive  paralysis. 

The  nature  of  the  tumor  can  rarely  be  indicated  with  precision.  With 
a  marked  syphilitic  history  gumma  may  naturally  be  suspected,  and  with 
coexisting  tuberculous  disease  a  solitary  tubercle. 

Treatm.ent. — If  the  possibility  of  syphilitic  infection  is  present  the 

iodide  of  potassium  should  be  given  in  large  and  increasing  doses.     For 

the  severe  pains  counter-irritation  is  sometimes  beneficial,  particularly  the 

*Autery  ;  morphia  is,  however,  often  necessary. 

tew  instances  tumors  of  the  cord  or  of  the  membranes  are  amena- 
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ble  to  surgical  treatment.  The  removal  by  Victor  Horsley  of  a  growth 
from  the  membranes  of  the  cord  in  a  patient  of  Gowers'  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  operations  of  modem  surgery. 

VIII.  Progressive  (Spinal)  Muscular  Atrophy 

{Clironic  Degeneration  of  the  Motor  Nuclei — Poliomyelitis  Anterior 

Chronica), 

Definition. — A  disease  characterized  by  degeneration  of  groups  of 
the  motor  nuclei  in  the  cord  and  medulla,  with  wasting  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscles.  The  pyramidal  tracts  are  usually  involved,  and  the  paralysis 
may  have  a  spastic  chafacter.  In  some  cases  the  degeneration  has  been 
traced  to  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  motor  cortex. 

Three  affections,  as  a  rule  described  apart,  belong  together  in  this 
category :  (a)  Progressive  muscular  atrophy  of  spinal  origin ;  {b)  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis;  and  (c)  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  A  slow 
atrophic  change  in  the  motor  nuclei  is  the  anatomical  basis,  and  the  dis- 
ease, as  Charcot  states,  is  one  of  the  whole  motor  path,  involving,  in  many 
cases,  the  cortical,  bulbar,  and  spinal  centres.  There  may  be  simple  mus- 
cular atrophy  with  little  or  no  spasm,  or  progressive  wasting  with  marked 
spasm  and  great  increase  in  the  reflexes.  In  others,  there  are  added  symp- 
toms of  involvement  of  the  motor  nuclei  in  the  medulla — a  glosso-labio- 
laryngeal  paralysis ;  while  in  others,  again,  with  atrophy  (especially  of  the 
arms),  a  spastic  condition  of  the  legs,  and  bulbar  phenomena,  tremors 
develop  and  signs  of  cortical  lesion.  Tlicse  various  stages  may  be  traced 
in  the  same  case.  I  have  for  ten  years  had  under  observation  a  man  whose 
illness  began  with  weakness  and  atrophy  of  the  hand  muscles.  Gradually 
the  legs  began  to  get  stiff  and  the  gait  spastic;  tlie  arms  subsequently 
wasted  and  the  reflexes  were  increased.  After  these  symptoms  had  per- 
sisted with  increasing  intensity  for  six  or  seven  years,  certain  of  the 
motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  became  involved,  the  speech  became  thick, 
and  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  were  impaired.  Tremor  has 
developed  of  late  in  the  arms  and  hands.  With  these  chronic  changes  the 
visceral  functions  have  remained  unimpaired  and  the  mind  unaffected. 
It  has  been  a  lesion  of  the  motor  segments,  beginning  in  the  lower  and 
gradually  extending  upward.  The  disease  began  as  progressive  atrophy, 
and  gradually  assumed  a  typical  picture  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis, 
and  now  the  bulbar  features  are  well  marked  and  the  tremor  would  in- 
dicate that  the  cortex  is  also  involved. 

For  convenience,  bulbar  paralysis  will  be  considered  separately,  and  I 
shall  here  take  up  iogeiher  progressive  muscular  atrophy  and  amyotrophic 
lateral  sclerosis. 

The  disease  is  known  as  the  Aran-Duchenne  type  of  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  after  the  French  physicians  who  early  described  it,  and  as 
Cmveilhier's  palsy.    Lockhard  Clarke  demonstrated  that  it  was  a  spinal 
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lesion.  Charcot  Bcpamted  the  two  types — one  with  simple  wasting,  in 
which  tlio  anterior  liorns  are  alone  involved ;  and  the  other  in  which,  with 
degeneration  of  the  cornua,  the  pyramidal  tracts  aro  affected,  causing 
wasting  plus  a  spastic  condition.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  amyotro- 
phic lateral  sclerosis.  There  is  but  little  evidence,  however,  to  show  that 
the  anterior  horns  are  ever  affected  without  secondary  changes  in  tho 
pyramidal  tracts,  and  Ley  den  and  Gowers  regard  the  two  diseases  as  iden- 
tical. 

Etiologry* — ^^^^  cause  of  tlie  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  more  frequent 
in  males  than  in  females.  It  attacks  adults,  developing  after  the  thirtieth 
year,  though  occasionally  younger  persons  are  attacked. ,  A  large  majority 
of  all  cases  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy  under  twenty-five  years  of  age 
are  of  myopatliic  (i.  e.,  muscular),  not  myelopathic  (i.  e.,  8])inal)  origin. 
Cold,  wet,  exposure,  fright,  and  mental  worries  are  mentione<l  as  ))08sibl6 
causes.  Hereditary  inlhiences  are  present  in  certain  cases.  The  father  of 
the  man  wliose  case  is  referred  to  above  died  of  progressive  wasting  of  the 
muscles,  but  there  liave  been  no  other  cases  in  the  family.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  when  many  members  of  a  family  are  affected  tho  disease  is 
not  spinal,  but  an  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy;  and  yet,  in  the  Farr 
family,  which  I  recorded  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  thirteen  members  were 
affccttnl  in  two  generations,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  cases  occurred 
or  proved  fatal  above  the  age  of  forty,  and  the  late  onset  speaks  rather 
for  a  spinal  alTection.  The  amyotrophic  form  may  develop  late  in  life- 
after  seventy — as  a  senile  change. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  following  are  the  important  anatomical 
changes :  (a)  The  muscles  waste  and  undergo  fatty  and  sclerotic  changes. 
The  terminal  branches  of  the  motor  nerves  are  degenerattd.  {b)  The 
anterior  roots  are  atroi)hie(l  in  those  sections  of  the  cord  corresponding  to 
the  w^sisted  muscles,  (r)  The  gniy  matter  shows  the  most  marked  altera- 
tion. The  large  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  are  atrophied,  or,  in 
places,  have  entirely  (lisa])i>eared,  the  neurogliar  tissue  is  increased,  and 
the  fibres  of  the  anterior  nerve-root  passing  through  theVhite  matter  are 
wasted,  {d)  In  a  majority  of  all  the  cases  there  is  sclerosis  in  the  antero- 
lateral tracts,  but  the  direct  cerebellar  and  the  antero-lateral  ascending 
tracts  are  si)ared.  It  was  to  this  combination  of  atrophy  of  tho  anterior 
ijj  horns  and  sclerosis  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  that  Cluircot  gave  the 

name  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  (e)  The  degeneration  of  the  gray 
matter  is  rarely  confined  to  the  cord,  but  extends  to  the  medulla;  the 
motor  nuclei  are  found  extensivelv  wasted  in  cases  which  have  shown 
bulbar  symptoms  during  life.  (/)  Cerebral  changes  also  occur.  The 
inrarnidal  tractis  have  been  found  degeneratcMl  through  the  pons  and  cap- 
sule, and  in  the  motor  cortex  the  large  ganglicm  cells  are  wasted. 

The  essential  anatomical  change  is  a  slow  degeneration  of  the  motor 
path,  involving  siiecially  the  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior  comua  and  the 
anterior  root-fibres,  to  which  the  loss  of  power  and  wasting  in  the  muscles 
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are  secondary.  The  upper  Begment  is  also  involved,  either  simultaneously 
or  at  a  later  period. 

Sjnnptoms. — Irregular  pains  may  precede  the  onset  of  the  wasting. 
In  one  case  the  pains  were  about  the  hip  and  shoulder  joints  and  the  pa- 
tient was  treated  for  chronic  rheumatism.  The  hands  are  first  affected, 
and  there  is  difficulty  in  performing  delicate  manipulations.  The  muscles 
of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  waste  early,  then  the  interossei  and  lumbricales, 
leaving  marked  depressions  between  the  metacarpal  bones.  Ultimately  the 
contraction  of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  and  the  extreme  atrophy 
of  the  thumb  muscles,  the  interossei,  and  lumbricales  produces  the  claw- 
hand — niain  en  griffe  of  Duchenne.  The  flexors  of  the  forearm  are  usu- 
ally involved  before  the  extensors.  In  the  shoulder-girdle  the  deltoid 
wastes  first ;  it  may  waste  even  before  the  other  muscles  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  trunk  muscles  are  gradually  attacked ;  the  upper  part  of 
the  trapezius  long  remains  unaffected.  Owing  to  the  feebleness  of  the 
muscles  which  support  it,  the  head  tends  to  fall  forward.  The  platysma 
myoides  is  unaffected  and  often  hypertrophies.  The  arms  and  the  trunk 
muscles  may  be  much  atrophied  before  the  legs  are  attacked.  The 
glutei,  the  vasti,  and  the  tibialis  anticus  are  first  attacked  when  the  dis- 
ease begins  in  the  legs.  In  the  member  of  the  Farr  family  who  came 
under  my  notice  (if  this  was  really  a  myelopathic  disorder)  the  wasting 
began  in  the  gluteal  and  hamstring  muscles  of  the  left  leg.  The  face 
muscles  are  attacked  late.  Ultimately  the  intercostal  and  abdominal 
muscles  may  be  involved,  the  wasting  proceeds  to  an  extreme  grade,  and 
the  patient  may  be  actually  "  skin  and  bone,"  and,  as  "  living  skeletons," 
the  cases  are  not  uncommon  in  "  museums  "  and  "  side-shows."  Deformi- 
ties and  contractures  result,  and  lordosis  is  almost  always  present.  A 
curious  twitching  of  the  muscles  (fibrillation)  is  a  common  symptom,  and 
may  occur  in  muscles  which  are  not  yet  attacked.  It  is  not,  as  was  for- 
merly supposed,  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  The  irritability 
of  the  muscle  is  increased.  Sensation  is  unimpaired,  but  the  patient  may 
complain  of  numbness  and  coldness  of  the  affected  limbs.  The  galvanic 
and  faradic  irritability  of  the  muscles  progressively  diminishes  and  may 
become  extinct,  the  galvanic  persisting  for  the  longest  time.  In  cases  of 
rapid  wasting  and  paralysis  there  may  be  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 
The  excitability  of  the  nerve-trunks  may  persist  after  the  muscles  have 
ceased  to  respond.  The  loss  of  power  is  usually  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  wasting. 

The  foregoing  description  applies  to  the  group  of  cases  in  which  the 
atrophy  and  paralysis  are  flaccid — atonic^  as  Gowers  calls  it.  In  other  cases, 
those  which  Charcot  describes  as  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  with  the 
wasting  there  is  more  or  less  spasm,  which  may  exist  from  the  outset. 
This  tonic  atrophy  may  involve  the  legs  chiefly  or  is  present  in  the  arms 
and  legs.  The  reflexes  are  greatly  increased.  The  most  typical  condition 
of  spastic  paraplegia  may  be  produced.     On  starting  to  walk,  the  patient 
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seems  glued  to  the  ground  and  makes  ineffectual  attempts  to  lift  the  toes ; 
then  four  or  five  short,  quick  steps  are  taken  on  the  toes  with  the  body 
tlirown  forward ;  and  finally  he  starts  off,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity. 
Some  of  the  patients  can  walk  up  and  down  stairs  better  than  on  the  level 
Tlie  wasting  is  never  so  extreme  as  in  the  atonic  form,  and  the  loss  of 
power  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  it.  The  sphincters  are  unaffected. 
Sexual  power  may  be  lost  early. 

As  the  degeneration  extends  upward  an  important  change  takes  place 
from  the  development  of  bulbar  symptoms,  which  may,  however,  precede 
the  8i)inal  manifesttitions.  The  lips,  tongue,  face,  pharynx,  and  larynx 
may  be  involved.  Tlie  lips  may  be  affected  and  articulation  impaired  for 
years  before  serious  symptoms  occur.  In  the  final  stage  there  may  be 
tremor,  the  memory  fails,  and  a  condition  of  dementia  may  develop. 

Gowers  gives  the  following  usoful  classification  of  the  varieties  of  thi3 
affection:  (1)  Atonic  atrophy,  liecoming  extreme;  (2)  muscular  weakness 
with  spiusm,  but  without  wasting  or  with  only  slight  wasting;  and  (3) 
atonic  atropliy,  rarely  extreme  in  degree,  with  excess  of  the  reflexes. 
These  conditions  may  "  coexist  in  every  degree  and  combination — between 
universal  atonic  atrophy  on  the  one  hand  and  universal  spastic  paralysis 
witliout  wasting  on  tlie  other." 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  must  Ix;  distiiiguished  from  the  primary 
muscuhir  atrophies  which  usually  occur  in  younger  persons,  oft^n  affect 
many  members  of  a  family,  and  have  a  different  distribution,  beginning 
either  in  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle — sparing  the  hands  or  involv- 
ing the  face  and  upper-arm  muscles — or  the  iKjroneal  group.  Muscular 
atrophy  in  the  adult,  beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  thumbs,  gradually 
involving  the  interossei  and  luinbricales,  as  a  rule  is  of  myelopathic  origin. 

Treatment. — The  disease  is  ineunible.  I  have  never  seen  the 
slightest  benefit  from  drugs  or  electricity.  The  downward  progress  is 
slow  but  certain,  though  in  a  few  cases  a  k'mporary  arrest  may  take  place. 
With  a  history  of  syphilis,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  tried, 
and  (iowers  recommends  courses  of  arsenic  and  strychnine.  Probably  the 
most  useful  moans  is  systiunatic  massage,  particularly  in  the  spastic  cases. 

Bulbar  Paralysis  {(Uosso-lahio-laryngeal  Paralysis). 

An  affection  of  the  motor  nuclei  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  rarely  pri- 
mary, more  commonly  a  part  of  a  general  degenerative  affection  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  motor  j)ath  The  disease  is  sometimes  called  by  the  name  of 
DucluMine.     Acute  and  chronic;  forms  may  be  recognized. 

(1)  Acu/ft  bulbar  paralysis  may  be  due  to  {a)  haemorrhagic  or  embolic 
softening  in  the  pons  and  medulla;  {b)  acute  inflammatory  softening, 
analogous  to  i)olio-myelitis,  occurring  occasionally  as  a  post-febrile  affec- 
tion. 

The  onset  is  usually  sudilen,  hence  the  term  apoplectiform.    The  cases 
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are  almost  invariably  bilateral.  As  the  nuclei  presiding  over  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  and  lips  are  involved  the  speech  is  almost  or  entirely  lost. 
The  saliva  drools,  the  lips  are  flabby  and  flaccid,  swallowing  may  be  diffi- 
cult, and  there  may  be  loss  of  power  in  the  laryngeal  muscles.  Usually 
these  eases  rapidly  prove  fatal,  but  occasionally  a  case  with  a  sudden  onset, 
like  that  figured  by  Gowcrs,  may  become  chronic.  In  these  acute  cases 
there  may  be  loss  of  power  in  one  arm,  or  hemiplegia,  sometimes  alternate 
hemiplegia,  with  paralysis  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  loss  of  power  on  the 
other  side  of  the  body. 

(2)  Chronic  bulbar  paralysis  is  an  affection  of  adult  life,  rarely  begin- 
ning under  the  fortieth  year,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  it  is  only 
part  of  a  general  degeneration  of  the  motor  nuclei.  The  disease  usually 
begins  with  slight  defect  in  the  speech,  and  the  patient  has  difficulty  in 
pronouncing  the  dentals  and  Unguals.  The  paralysis  starts  in  the  tongue, 
and  the  superior  lingual  muscle  gradually  becomes  atrophied,  and  Anally 
the  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  transverse  folds.  In  the  process  of 
wasting  the  fibrillary  tremors  are  seen.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  power  in  the 
tongue,  the  food  is  with  difficulty  pushed  back  into  the  pharynx.  The 
saliva  also  may  be  increased,  and  is  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  mouth.  When 
the  lips  become  involved  the  patient  can  neither  whistle  nor  pronounce 
the  vowels  o  and  w.  The  mouth  looks  large,  the  lips  are  prominent,  and 
there  is  constant  drooling.  The  food  is  masticated  with  difficulty.  Swal- 
lowing becomes  difficult,  owing  partly  to  the  regurgitation  into  the  nos- 
trils, partly  to  the  involvement  of  the  phar}Tigeal  muscles.  The  muscles 
of  the  vocal  cords  waste  and  the  voice  becomes  feeble,  but  the  laryngeal 
paralysis  is  rarely  so  extreme  as  that  of  the  lips  and  tongue. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow  but  progressive.  Death  often  results 
from  an  aspiration  pneumonia,  sometimes  from  choking,  more  rarely  from 
involvement  of  the  respiratory  centres.  The  mind  usually  remains  clear. 
The  patient  may  become  emotional.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  the  dis- 
ease is  only  part  of  a  progressive  atrophy,  either  simple  or  associated  with 
a  spastic  condition.  In  tlie  latter  stage  of  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
the  bulbar  lesions  may  paralyze  the  lips  long  before  the  pharjmx  or  larjmx 
becomes  affected. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  disease  is  readily  made,  either  in  the  acute  or 
chronic  form.  The  involvement  of  the  lips  and  tongue  is  usually  well 
marked,  while  that  of  the  palate  may  be  long  deferred.  A  condition  has 
been  described,  however,  which  may  closely  simulate  bulbar  paralysis. 
This  is  the  so-called  psetido-bulbar  form  or  bulbar  palsy  of  cerebral  origin. 
Bilateral  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ascending 
frontal  convolution  may  cause  paralysis  of  the  lips  and  tongue  and  pharjmx, 
which  closely  simulates  a  lesion  of  the  medulla.  Sometimes  the  symptoms 
appear  on  one  side,  but  in  many  instances  they  develop  suddenly  on  both 
sides.  A  bilateral  lesion  has  usually  been  found,  but  in  several  instances 
the  disease  was  unilateral. 
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Progressive  bulbar  paralysis  is  an  incurable  afiFection.  Transient  im- 
provement may  occur.  .Str}xhnine  may  be  tried.  Electricity  is  of  doubt- 
ful benefit.  S})ecial  care  must  be  taken  in  feeding  these  patients,  and 
wlien  deglutition  becomes  much  imjmired  the  stomach-tabe  should  be 
employed. 


i 


III.    DISEASES  OF  TUE  BRAIN. 

1.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MENINGES. 

Diseases  of  the  Dura  Mater  {Pachymeningitis). 

{a)  Pachymeningitis  EitenUL — Ilsemorrhage  often  occnrs  as  a  result 
of  fracture.  Inflammation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  dura  is  rare. 
Caries  of  tlie  bone,  either  extension  from  middle-ear  disease  or  due  to 
syphilii^,  is  the  principal  cause.  In  the  syphilitic  cases  there  may  be  a 
great  tliiekening  of  the  inner  table  and  a  large  collection  of  pus  between 
the  dura  and  tlie  bone.  In  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  at  the  Mont- 
real Genenil  Hospital  the  frontal  IoIkjs  were  so  compressed  by  the 
thickene<l  skull,  and  the  punilent  effusion  between  the  bone  and  the  dura, 
that  the  anterior  vertical  measurement  of  the  brain  was  only  2*5  cm.,  while 
that  of  the  posterior  part  was  8  cm. 

Occasionally  the  pus  is  infiltrated  l)etween  the  two  layers  of  the  dura 
rnatcr  or  may  extend  through  and  cause  a  dura-arachnitis. 

The  symptoms  of  external  pachynienrngitis  are  indefinite.  In  the 
syphilitic  cases  there  may  be  a  small  sinus  communicating  with  the  ex- 
terior.    Compression  symptoms  may  occur  with  or  without  |)aralysis. 

(/>)  Pachymeningitis  Interna. — This  occurs  in  three  forms:  (1)  Pseudo- 
membranous, {'i)  purulent,  and  (3)  ha?morrhagic.  The  first  two  are  un- 
important. Pseudo-membranous  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  dura  is  not  usually  recoc:nized,  but  a  most  characteristic  example 
of  it  came  under  my  observation  as  a  secondary  process  in  pneumonia. 
Purulent  pachymeningitis  may  follow  an  injury,  but  is  more  commonly 
the  result  of  extension  from  inflammation  of  the  pia.  It  is  remarkable 
how  rarely  j)us  is  found  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid  membranes. 

ILemorkhacjic  P^ACHYMEXixrjiTis  {Ifipmatoma  of  the  Dura  Mater), 

This  remarkable  condition,  first  described  by  Virchow,  is  ver}*  rare  in 
genenil  medical  practicre.  During  ten  years  no  instance  of  it  came  under 
my  observation  at  the  Montreal  (ieneml  Hospital.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  post-mortem  room  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  which  received 
material  from  a  large  almshouse  and  asylum,  the  cases  were  not  uncom- 
mon, and  within  three  months  I  wiw  four  characteristic  examples,  three 
of  which  came  from  the  medical  wards.    On  the  other  hand,  the  frequency 
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of  the  condition  in  asylum  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Wig- 
glesworth  found  42  examples  in  a  series  of  400  unselected  post-mortem 
examinations. 

The  disease  is  found  chiefly  in  males  and  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of 
age.  It  is  most  frequent  in  forms  of  chronic  insanity  and  in  chronic 
alcoholism.  It  has  also  been  found  in  profound  anaemia  and  other  blood 
conditions,  and  is  said  to  have  followed  certain  of  the  acute  fevers. 

The  morbid  anatomy  is  interesting.  Virchow's  view  that  the  delicate 
vascular  membrane  precedes  the  haemorrhage  is  undoubtedly  correct 
Practically  we  see  one  of  three  conditions  in  these  cases :  (a)  Subdural 
vascular  membranes,  often  of  extreme  delicacy ;  (b)  simple  subdural  haem- 
orrhage ;  (c)  combination  of  the  two,  vascular  membrane  and  blood-clot. 
Certainly  the  vascular  membrane  may  exist  without  a  trace  of  haemorrhage 
— simply  a  fibrous  sheet  of  varying  thickness,  permeated  with  largo  vessels, 
which  may  form  beautiful  arborescent  tufts.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  instances  in  which  the  subdural  haemorrhage  is  found  alone— in  l6  out 
of  Wigglesworth's  42  cases — but  it  is  possible  that  in  some  of  these  at 
least  the  haemorrhage  may  have  destroyed  all  trace  of  the  vascular  mem- 
brane. In  some  cases  a  series  of  laminated  clots  are  found,  forming  a 
layer  from  3  to  5  mm.  in  thickness.  Cysts  may  occur  within  this  mem- 
brane. The  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  probably  the  dural  vessels.  Hu- 
genin  and  others  hold  that  the  bleeding  comes  from  the  vessels  of  the  pia 
mater,  but  certainly  in  the  early  stage  of  the  condition  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  this ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  highly  vascular  subdural  membrane 
may  be  seen  covered  with  the  thinnest  possible  sheeting  of  clot,  which  has 
evidently  come  from  the  dura.  The  subdural  haemorrhage  is  usually  asso- 
ciated with  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  and  it  is  held  that  this  is  one 
reason  why  it  is  so  common  in  the  insane ;  but  there  must  be  some  other 
factor  than  atrophy,  or  we  should  meet  with  it  in  phthisis  and  various 
cachectic  conditions  in  which  the  cerebral  wasting  is  as  common  and  almost 
as  marked  as  in  cases  of  insanity. 

The  symptoms  are  indefinite,  and  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  with 
certainty.  Headache  has  been  a  prominent  symptom  in  some  cases,  and 
when  the  condition  exists  on  one  side  there  may  be  hemiplegia.  Exten^ 
sive  bilateral  disease  may  exist  without  any  symptoms  whatever. 

Diseases  of  the  Pia  Mater. 

(a)  Acute  LeptomeningitiB. — In  this  form  the  exudation  is  between 
the  pia  and  the  arachnoid  membranes. 

Etiology. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pia  mater  occurs  under  the 
following  circumstances :  (1)  As  a  result  of  an  eruption  of  tubercles,  most 
frequently  in  the  basal  meninges,  forming  the  basilar  or  tuberculous  men- 
ingitis which  has  been  already  considered  (see  tuberculosis).  (2)  In  the 
epidemic  cerebro-spinal  fever.    (3)  Secondary  to  acute  general  diseases, 
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disease  is  bilateral  and  usually  limited  to  the  cortex.  In  extension  from 
disease  of  the  ear  it  is  usually  unilateral  and  may  be  accompanied  with 
abscess  or  with  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses.  In  the  non-tuberculous  form 
in  children,  in  the  meningitis  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and  in  cachectic 
conditions  the  base  is  usually  involved.  The  vessels  are  injected,  the 
subarachnoid  fluid  is  increased  and  becomes  opaque.  The  arachnoid  is 
also  turbid,  and  there  may  be  a  yellowish- white,  creamy  exudate,  or  a  gray- 
ish-green purulent  matter  beneath  the  arachnoid.  The  interpeduncular 
space  may  be  completely  filled  with  the  exudate,  which  extends  upon  the 
under  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  In  the  cases  secondary  to  pneumonia 
the  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  may  be  very  thick  and  purulent,  com- 
pletely hiding  the  convolutions.  The  ventricles  also  may  be  involved, 
though  in  these  simple  forms  they  rarely  present  the  distention  and  soft- 
ening which  is  so  frequent  in  the  tuberculous  meningitis. 

The  leptomeningitis  infantum  may  present  a  picture  very  similar  to 
the  tuberculous  disease.  There  is  exudation  about  the  optic  chiasma  and 
in  the  Svlvian  fissures  and  toward  the  cerebellum.  In  some  instances  we 
can  say  definitely  that  the  condition  is  not  tuberculous  only  after  the  most 
careful  search  in  the  meninges  and  central  arteries,  and  when  no  tubercles 
are  found  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial  glands.  In  other  instances  the  men- 
ingitis may  be  limited  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  base,  about  the  pons, 
cerebellum,  and  fourth  ventricle,  and  the  lateral  ventricles  may  present  a 
most  remarkable  ependymitis.  In  a  specimen  recently  shown  to  me  by 
W.  T.  Howard,  Jr.,  from  a  child  aged  three  months  (which  had  had  an 
operation  performed  for  imperforate  anus),  there  was  posterior  basilar 
meningitis,  the  fourth  ventricle  was  filled  with  pus,  the  walls  thickened, 
rough,  and  infiltrated  with  pus;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  enormously 
distended  with  pus,  and  the  ependjrma,  which  was  from  two  to  three  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  was  softened  and  in  a  condition  of  purulent  infiltra- 
tion. A  coccus  and  the  bacterium  coli  commune  were  found  in  the  pus. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  case  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  the  ependymitis 
was  limited  to  the  posterior  and  descending  comua,  which  were  greatly 
distended  and  contained  pus.  The  anterior  cornua  were  little,  if  at  all, 
affected,  owing  doubtless  to  the  influence  of  gravity.  This  condition  of 
intense  purulent  ependymitis  is  rare  in  the  adult,  but  I  remember  to  have 
seen  an  instance  of  it  in  a  patient  of  Pepper's  at  the  University  Hospital, 
Philadelphia. 

Sjnnptoms. — I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  the  clinical  features 
of  tuberculous  meningitis,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  and  impor- 
tant form.  The  other  varieties  have  a  general  resemblance  to  it,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  the  base  is  affected.  I  have  already,  on  several  occa- 
sions, called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cortical  meningitis  is  not  to  be 
recognized  by  any  symptoms  or  set  of  symptoms  from  a  condition  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  poison  of  many  of  the  speicific  fevers.  In  the 
cases  of  so-called  cerebral  pneumonia,  unless  the  base  is  involved  and  the 
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tery,  lightly  applied,  is  more  satisfactory,  because  the  pain  inflicted  is 
transient. 

The  gastro-intestinal  sjrmptoms  should  receive  appropriate  treatment. 
Gowers  states  that  in  two  instances  of  septic  meningitis  which  recovered 
the  good  effects  seemed  to  be  due  to  large  doses  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  are  recommended  by  some 
authors. 

The  application  of  an  ice-cap,  attention  to  the  bowels  and  stomach, 
and  keeping  the  fever  at  a  moderate  height  by  sponging,  are  the  necessary 
measures  in  a  disease  recognized  as  almost  invariably  fatal,  and  in  which 
the  cases  of  recovery  are  extremely  doubtful. 

(b)  Chronic  Leptcymeiimgitis. — This  is  rarely  seen  apart  from  syphilis 
or  tuberculosis,  in  which  the  meningitis  is  associated  with  the  growth  of 
the  granulomata  in  the  meninges  and  about  the  vessels.  The  symptoms 
in  such  cases  are  extremely  variable,  depending  entirely  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  growth.  They  may  closely  resemble  those  of  tumor  and  be 
associated  with  localized  convulsions.  The  leptomeningitis  infantum  may 
be  chronic.  In  the  cases  reported  by  Gee  and  Barlow  the  duration  in 
some  instances  extended  even  to  a  year  and  a  half.  The  involvement  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  ventricles  may  lead  to  dilata- 
tion and  hydrocephalus.  The  symptoms  upon  which  these  authors  lay 
stress  are  convulsions,  and  retraction  of  the  head,  which  is  particularly 
marked  when  the  child  is  made  to  sit  up.  There  may  be  rigidity  of  the 
limbs  and  epileptiform  convulsions. 


IK    AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS. 

IlYPERiEMIA. 

Congestion  of  the  brain  has  played  an  important  part  in  cerebral 
pathology.  Undoubtedly  there  are  great  variations  in  the  amount  of 
blood  in  tlie  cerebral  vessels ;  this  is  universally  conceded,  but  how  far 
these  changes  are  associated  with  a  definite  group  of  symptoms  is  not 
quite  so  clear.    The  hyperaemia  may  be  either  active  or  passive. 

Active  hypercevxia  is  associated  with  febrile  conditions,  with  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  chilling  of  the  surface,  contraction  of  the  superficial 
vessels,  and  with  the  suppression  of  certain  customary  discharges.  Among 
other  recognized  causes  ai'e  plethora,  functional  irritation,  such  as  is  asso- 
ciated with  excessive  brain  work,  and  the  action  of  certain  substances,  such 
as  alcohol  and  nitrite  of  amyL 

Passive  hyperemia  results  from  obstruction  in  the  cerebral  sinuses 

and  veins,  engorgement  in  the  lesser  circulation,  as  in  mitral  stenosis, 

emphysema,  from  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  by  aneurisms  and  tumors, 

and  in  the  venous  engorgement  which  takes  place  in  prolonged  straining 
66 
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bosis.  Ligature  of  one  carotid  sometimes  causes  a  transient  marked  anae- 
mia and  disturbance  of  function  on  one  side  of  the  brain. 

The  anatomical  condition  of  the  brain  in  anaemia  is  very  striking. 
The  membranes  are  pale,  only  the  large  veins  are  full,  the  small  vessels 
•Dver  the  gyri  are  empty,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
present  On  section  both  the  gray  and  white  matter  look  extremely  pale 
and  the  cut  surface  is  moist.    Very  few  puncta  vascidosa  are  seen. 

Sjnnptoms. — The  effects  of  anaemia  of  the  brain  are  well  illustrated 
by  a  fainting  fit  in  which  loss  of  consciousness  follows  the  heart  weakness. 
When  the  result  of  haemorrhage,  there  are  drowsiness,  giddiness,  inability 
to  stand,  flashes  of  light,  and  noises  in  the  ear ;  the  respiration  becomes  hur- 
ried ;  the  skin  is  cool  and  covered  with  sweat ;  and  gradually,  if  the  bleed- 
ing continues,  consciousness  is  lost  and  death  may  occur  with  convulsions. 
In  ordinary  syncope  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  usually  transient  and 
the  recumbent  posture  alone  may  suffice  to  restore  the  patient  to  con- 
sciousness. In  the  more  chronic  forms  of  brain  anaemia,  such  afi  result 
from  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  as  in  protracted  illness  or 
in  starvation,  the  condition  known  as  irritable  weakness  results.  Mental 
effort  is  difficult,  the  slightest  irritation  is  followed  by  undue  excitement, 
the  patient  complains  of  giddiness  and  noises  in  the  ears,  or  there  may  be 
hallucinations  or  delirium.  These  symptoms  are  met  with  in  an  extreme 
grade  as  a  result  of  prolonged  starvation. 

An  interesting  set  of  symptoms,  to  which  the  term  hydrocephdloid  was 
applied  by  Marshall  Hall,  occurs  in  the  debility  produced  by  prolonged 
diarrhoea  in  children.  The  child  is  in  a  semi-comatose  condition  with  the 
eyes  open,  the  pupils  contracted,  and  the  fontanelle  depressed.  In  the 
earlier  period  there  may  be  convulsions.  The  coma  may  gradually  deepen, 
the  pupils  become  dilated,  and  there  may  be  strabismus  and  even  retrac- 
tion of  the  head,  symptoms  which  closely  simulate  basilar  meningitis. 

(Edema  of  the  Brain. 

In  the  pathology  of  brain  lesions  oedema  formerly  played  a  r6le  almost 
equal  in  importance  to  congestion.  It  occurs  under  the  following  condi- 
tions: In  general  atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  in  which  case  the  oedema 
is  represented  by  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and  in  that  of  the 
meshes  of  the  pia.  In  extreme  hyperaemia  from  obstruction,  as  in  mitral 
stenosis  or  in  tumors,  there  may  be  a  condition  of  congestive  oedema,  in 
which,  in  addition  to  great  filling  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  substance  of 
the  brain  itself  is  unusually  moist  The  most  acute  oedema  is  a  local  pro- 
cess found  around  tumors  and  abscesses.  An  intense  infiltration,  local  or 
general,  may  occur  in  Bright's  disease,  and  to  it,  as  Traube  suggested,  cer- 
tain of  the  uraemic  symptoms  may  be  due. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  not  unlike  those  of  anaemia.  When  a 
sequence  of  progressive  atrophy,  the  fluid  is  chiefly  within  and  beneath 
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more  particularly  pneumonia,  less  frequently  small-pox,  typhoid  fever, 
rheumatic  fever,  whooping  cough,  scarlet  fever,  and  measles.  In  erysipelas 
meningitis  may  arise  either  by  infection  through  the  blood  or  by  direct 
extension.  Cases  in  which  the  inflammation  passes  through  the  bone 
are  extremely  rare;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  of  exten- 
sive erysipelas  of  the  face  in  which  the  disease  travels  along  the  nerve- 
roots  and  so  reaches  the  meninges.  In  this  group  pneumonia  is  the  only 
disease  which  is  frequently  followed  by  meningitis.  In  one  hundred 
autopsies  at  the  Montreal  (rcneral  Hospital  in  pneumonia,  meningitis  wag 
found  eight  times,  and  I  hml  several  opportunities  of  seeing  cases  of  simi- 
lar character  in  Philadelphia.  In  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  including 
ulcerative  endocarditis  in  this  category,  acute  meningitis  is  not  very  rare. 
In  ulcerative  endocarditis  it  is  common,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  statis- 
tics which  I  collected  of  209  dases,  of  which  25  were  complicated  with 
meningitis.  No  instiince  has  fallen  under  my  observation  in  connection 
with  typhoid  fever  or  rheumatic  fever. 

(4)  Injury  or  disease  of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  perforating  wounds  of  the 
orbit,  or  as  a  sequence  of  abscess  which  is  the  result  of  injury.  Under  this 
section  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  is  necrosis  in  the  petrous  portion  of 
tlic  tcmponil  bone,  which  may  excite  either  extensive  inflammation  of  the 
pia  mater  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  (5)  In  certain  constitutional  conditions, 
such  as  gout  and  Bright's  disease.  This  form  is  usually  basilar  and  comes 
on  insidiously.  Gout  is  usually  mentioned  as  a  cause  of  meningitis,  but  it 
must  bo  extremely  rare.  Duckworth  does  not  refer  to  it  in  his  work,  and 
the  symptoms  of  the  so-called  cerebral  gout  can  scarcely  be  separated  from 
those  of  uraemia.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bright's  disease,  I  have  met  with 
at  least  tliree  instances  of  well-marked  meningitis,  chiefly  of  the  base. 

(())  While  in  a  great  majority  of  all  cases  of  basilar  meningitis  in  chil- 
dren tubercles  may  be  found,  a  simple  lepfomeningitis  infantum  must  also 
be  recognized.  Cases  are  not  very  uncommon.  Two  occurred  in  debili- 
tilted  children  under  my  care  at  tlie  Infants'  Home  in  Montreal,  and  I  saw 
at  least  two  speoiniens  of  tlie  kind  at  the  Philadelphia  IlospiUil.  The 
condition  may  be  liinitiHl  to  the  meninges  at  the  base,  particularly  at  the 
posterior  part,  and  to  tlic  under  surfjice  of  the  cerebellum.  It  lias  also 
bv'cn  termed  occlusive  meningitis,  owing  to  the  fact  that  involving  chiefly 
the  posti'rior  portion  of  the  meninges  about  the  cerebellum  and  medulla, 
the  foramen  of  Magendie  may  be  closed,  with  the  result  of  acute,  some- 
times purulent  hydrocephalus,  as  described  by  Gee  and  Barlow.  *  (7) 
Other  causes  mentioned  are  sun-stroke  and  excessive  study,  which  are 
probably  doubtful.  Syphilis,  which  is  a  common  cause  of  chronic  menin- 
gitis, rarely  induces  the  acute  form. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  basal  or  cortical  meninges  may  be  involved. 
In  the  form  associated  with  pneumonia  and  ulcerative  endocarditis  the 

♦  On  the  Cervical  Opisthotonos  of  Infants,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Reports,  1878. 
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inducing  arterio-sclerosis — ^the  abuse  of  alcohol,  syphilis,  and  prolonged 
muscular  exertion — are  found  to  be  important  antecedents  in  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

The  endocarditis  of  rheumatism  and  other  fevers  may  indirectly  lead 
to  apoplexy  by  causing  embolism  and  aneurism  of  the  vessels  of  the 
brain.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  occurs  occasionally  in  the  specific  fevers 
and  in  profound  alterations  of  the  blood,  as  in  leukaemia  and  pernicious 
anaemia.  The  actual  exciting  cause  of  the  haemorrhage  is  not  evident  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  The  attack  may  be  sudden  and  without  any  pre- 
liminary symptoms.  In  other  instances  violent  exertion,  particularly 
straining  efforts  or,  the  excited  action  of  the  heart  in  emotion  may  cause 
a  rupture. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  lesions  causing  apoplexy  are  almost  in- 
variably in  the  cerebral  arteries,  in  which  the  following  changes  may  lead 
directly  to  it : 

(a)  Periarteritis  with  the  production  of  miliary  aneurisms,  rupture  of 
which  is  the  most  common  cause  of  cerebral  haemorrhage.  They  occur  most 
frequently  on  the  central  arteries,  but  also  on  the  smaller  branches  of  the 
cortical  vessels.  On  section  of  the  brain  substance  they  may  be  seen  as 
localized,  small  dark  bodies  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  Sometimes 
they  are  seen  in  numbers  upon  the  arteries  carefully  withdrawn  from  the 
anterior  perforated  spaces.  According  to  Charcot  and  Bouchard,  who  have 
described  them,  they  ar^  most  frequent  in  the  central  ganglia.  In  apo- 
plexy after  the  fortieth  year  if  sought  for  they  are  rarely  missed. 

(b)  Aneurism  of  the  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  These  are  by 
no  means  uncommon,  and  will  be  considered  subsequently. 

(c)  Endarteritis  and  periarteritis  in  the  cerebral  vessels  most  commonly 
lead  to  apoplexy  by  the  production  of  aneurisms,  either  miliary  or  coarse. 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  most  careful  search  fails  to  reveal  any- 
thing but  diffuse  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  of  the 
smaller  branches;  so  that  we  must  conclude  that  spontaneous  rupture 
may  occur  without  the  previous  formation  of  aneurism. 

The  haemorrhage  may  be  meningeal,  cerebral,  or  intraventricular. 

Meningeal  Hcemorrhage  may  be  outside  the  dura,  between  this  mem- 
brane and  the  bone,  or  between  the  dura  and  arachnoid,  or  between  the 
arachnoid  and  the  pia  mater.  The  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  this 
form  of  haemorrhage :  Fracture  of  the  skull,  in  which  case  the  blood  usu- 
ally comes  from  the  lacerated  meningeal  vessels,  sometimes  from  the  torn 
sinuses.  In  these  cases  the  blood  is  usually  outside  the  dura  or  between  it 
and  the  arachnoid.  The  next  most  frequent  cause  is  rupture  of  aneurisms 
on  the  larger  cerebral  vessels.  The  blood  is  usually  subarachnoid.  An 
intracerebral  haemorrhage  may  burst  into  the  meninges.  A  special  form 
of  meningeal  haemorrhage  is  found  in  the  new-bom,  associated  with  injury 
during  birth.  And  lastly,  meningeal  haemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  con- 
stitutional diseases  and  fevers.    The  blood  may  be  in  a  large  quantity  at 
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nerves  affected,  the  disease  is  unrecognizable,  since  identical  symptoms 
may  bo  produced  by  intense  engorgement  of  the  meninges.  In  typhoid 
fever,  in  which  meningitis  is  very  rare,  the  twitchiugs,  spasms,  and  re- 
tractions of  the  neck  are  almost  invariably  associated  with  eerebro-spinal 
congestion,  not  with  meningitis. 

A  knowledge  of  the  etiology  gives  a  very  important  clew.  Thus,  in 
middle-ear  disease  the  development  of  high  fever,  delirium,  vomiting, 
convulsions,  and  retraction  of  the  head  and  neck  would  be  extremely  sug- 
gestive of  meningitis  or  abscess.  Ueadache,  which  may  bo  severe  and  con- 
tinuous, is  the  most  common  symptom.  In  the  fevers,  particularly  in 
pneumonia,  there  may  be  no  comj)laint  of  headache.  Delirium  is  fre- 
quently early,  and  is  most  marked  when  the  fever  is  high.  Convulsions 
are  less  common  in  simple  than  in  tuberculous  meningitis.  They  were 
not  present  in  a  single  instance  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  in  pneu- 
monia, ulcerative  endocarditis,  or  septicaemia.  In  tlie  simple  meningitis 
of  children  thoy  may  occur.  Rigidity  and  spasm  or  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  are  more  common.  Stillness  and  retraction  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  are  important  symptoms;  but  they  are  by  no  means  constant, 
and  are  most  frequent  when  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  meninges 
of  the  cervical  conl.  Vomiting  is  a  common  sym.ptom  in  the  early  stages, 
particularly  in  basilar  meningitis.  Constipation  is  usually  present  Optic 
neuritis  is  rare  in  the  meningitis  of  the  cortex,  but  is  not  uncommon  when 
the  base  is  involved. 

Important  symptoms  are  due  to  lesions  of  the  nerves  at  the  base. 
Strabismus  or  ptosis  may  occur.  The  facial  nerve  may  be  involved,  pro- 
ducing slight  i)aralysis,  or  there  may  be  damage  to  the  fifth  ner\'e,  pro- 
ducing ana\stliesia  and,  if  the  Gasserian  ganglion  is  afiFected,  trophic  changes 
in  the  cornea.  The  j)U])ils  are  at  first  contracted,  subsequently  dilated, 
and  perhaps  une(iual. 

Fever  is  i)rcscnt,  moderate  in  grade,  rarely  risuig  above  103*^.  In  the 
non-tuberculous  leptomeningitis  of  debilitated  children  and  in  Bright's 
disejise  there  may  be  little  or  no  fever.  The  pulse  may  be  increased  in 
frequency  at  first  an<l  subsequently  is  slow  and  irregular. 

Treatment. — There  are  no  remedies  which  in  any  way  control  the 
course  of  acute  meningitis.  An  ice-])ag  should  be  applied  to  the  head 
and,  if  the  subject  is  young  and  full-blooded,  general  or  local  depletion 
may  be  pracitiscd.  Absolute  rest  and  quiet  should  be  enjoined.  AVhen 
disease  of  the  car  is  present,  a  surgeon  should  be  early  called  in  con- 
sultpiion,  and  if  there  are  symptoms  of  meningo-encephalitis  which  can 
in  any  way  be  localizeil  trephining  should  be  practised.  An  occasion- 
al saline  i)urge  will  do  more^to  relieve  the  congestion  than  blisters  and 
'jj.  local  depletion.     I  have  no  belief  whatever  in  the  efficacy  of  counter- 

irritation  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  to  apply  a  blister  to  a  patient 
suffering  with  agonizing  headache  in  meningitis  is  needlessly  to  add  to 
the  sulTering.     If  counter-irritation  is  deemed  essential,  the  thermo-cau- 
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Primary  Symptoms. — Premonitory  indications  are  rare.  As  a  rule, 
the  patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some 
every-day  action,  occasionally  an  action  requiring  strain  or  extra  exer- 
tion. Now  and  then  instances  are  found  in  which  there  are  sensations  of 
numbness  or  tingling  or  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  even  choreiform  movements 
in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  the  so-called  prehemiplegic  chorea. 
The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  usually  called,  varies 
greatly.  There  may  be  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  extremities.  In  such  instances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is 
particularly  appropriate.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  more  gradual  and 
the  loss  of  consciousness  may  not  occur  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  patient 
has  fallen,  or  after  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  manifest.  In  the  apoplec- 
tic attack  the  condition  is  as  follows :  There  is  deep  unconsciousness ;  the 
patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  face  is  injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or 
of  an  ashen-gray  hue.  The  pupils  vary;  usually  they  are  dilated  and  in- 
active. The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  stertor. 
Sometimes  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The  pulse  is  usu- 
ally full,  slow,  and  of  increased  tension.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
but  is  often  found  subnormal,  and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bastian,  may 
sink  below  95^.  In  cases  of  basal  hsemorrhage  the  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  high.  The  urine  and  faeces  are  usually  passed  invol- 
untarily. Convulsions  are  not  common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  tlie  condition  is  apoplexy  associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden 
coma  from  other  causes.  An  indication  of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered 
in  the  difference  in  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm 
or  the  leg  is  lifted,  it  drops  "  dead  "  on  the  affected  side,  while  on  the 
other  it  falls  more  slowly.  Rigidity  also  may  be  present.  In  watching 
the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  in  the  stertorous  respiration  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  relaxation  permits  the  cheek  to  be 
blown  out  in  a  more  marked  manner.  The  head  and  eyes  may  be  turned 
strongly  to  one  side — conjugate  deviation. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may 
not  lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of 
power,  unconsciousness  gradually  develops,  and  deepens  into  profound 
coma.  This  is  sometimes  termed  ingravescent  apoplexy.  The  attack  may 
occur  during  sleep.  The  patient  may  be  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to 
find  that  the  power  is  lost  on  one  side.  Small  haemorrhages  may  cause 
hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness,  more  particularly  when  they  are 
in  the  territory  of  the  central  arteries. 

Usually  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack  there  is 
febrile  reaction,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance  associated 
with  inflammatory  changes  about  the  haemorrhage.  The  patient  may 
die  in  this  reaction,  or,  if  consciousness  has  been  regained,  there  may  be 
delirium  or  recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  period  the  so-called  early 
rigidity  may  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.     Trophic  changes  may  occur, 
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the  base ;  in  cases  of  ruptured  aneurism,  particularly,  it  may  extend  into 
the  cord  or  upon  the  cortex.  Owing  to  tlie  greater  frequency  of  the  aneu- 
risms in  the  middle  cerebral  vessels,  the  Sylvian  fissures  are  often  dis- 
tended with  blood. 

Intracerebral  hcBmorrhage  is  most  frequent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  particularly  toward  the  outer  section  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus.  The  haBmorrhage  may  be  small  and  limited  to  the  lenticular 
body  and  the  internal  capsule,  or  it  may  break  the  centrum  ovale,  or  burst 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  or  extend  to  the  insula.  HsemorrhageB  oon- 
fined  to  the  white  matter — the  centrum  ovale — are  rare.  Liocalized  bleed- 
ing may  occur  in  the  crura  or  in  the  pons.  Ilsemorrhage  into  the  cere- 
bellum is  not  uncommon,  and  usually  comes  from  the  superior  cerebellar 
artery.  The  extravasation  may  be  limited  to  the  substance  or  ruptare 
into  the  fourth  ventricle.  Twice  I  have  known  sudden  death  in  girb 
under  twenty-five  to  l>e  due  to  cerebellar  haemorrhage. 

Ventricular  Hemorrhage. — This  rarely  comes  from  the  vessels  of  the 
])lexuBes  or  of  the  walls.  It  is  not  infrequent  in  early  life  and  may  occur 
during  l)irth.  Of  94  casps  collected  by  Edward  Sanders,  7  occurred  during 
the  first  year,  and  14  under  the  twentieth  year.  In  the  cases  which  I  hare 
seen  in  adults  it  has  almost  always  been  caused  by  rupture  of  a  haemor- 
rliage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  The  blood  may  be 
found  in  one  ventricle  only,  but  more  commonly  it  is  in  both  lateral  ven- 
tricles, and  may  pass  into  the  third  ventricle  and  through  the  aqueduct 
of  Sylvius  into  the  fourth  ventriclo,  forming  a  complete  mould  in  blood 
of  the  ventricular  system. 

Subaefjuent  Changes. — Tlie  l)lood  gradually  changes  in  color,  and  ulti- 
mately the  luemoglobin  is  converted  into  the  rtnldish-brown  haematoidiiL 
Infianimation  occurs  about  tlie  ai)oplectic  area,  limiting  and  confining  it, 
and  ultimately  a  definite  wall  may  l>e  i)roduced,  inclosing  a  cyst  with  fiuid 
contents.  In  other  instances  a  cyst  is  not  formed,  but  the  connective-tissue 
proliferati»s  and  leaves  a  ])igmented  scar.  In  meningeiil  haemorrhage  the 
elTused  blood  may  be  gradually  absorbed  and  leave  only  a  staining  of  the 
membranes.  In  other  cases,  particularly  in  infants,  when  the  effusion  \a 
cortical  and  al)un(lant,  tliere  may  be  localized  wasting  of  the  convolutions 
and  the  ])r()(luction  of  a  cyst  in  the  meninges.  Possibly  certain  of  the 
cases  of  poren(;e])haly  are  caused  in  this  way. 

Secondary  degeneration  follows  when  the  motor  cortex  or  motor  path 
is  involved.  Thus,  in  j)crsons  dying  some  years  after  a  cerebral  apoplex} 
wliich  hiis  i)roduced  hemiplegia,  the  degeneration  may  be  traced  in  the 
crus,  in  the  anterior  ])art  of  the  j)on8,  in  the  pyramidal  fibres  of  the  me- 
dulla, in  the  direct  fibres  of  the  cord  of  the  same  side,  and  in  the  crossed 
pyramidal  fibres  of  the  opi)osite  side  (Fig.  3). 

Symptoms. — These  may  be  divided  into  primary,  or  those  connectol 
with  the  onset,  and  secondary,  or  those  which  develop  later  after  the  earlj 
manifestations  have  passed  away. 
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Primary  Symptoms. — Premonitory  indications  are  rare.  As  a  rule, 
the  patient  is  seized  while  in  full  health  or  about  the  performance  of  some 
every-day  action,  occasionally  an  action  requiring  strain  or  extra  exer- 
tion. Now  and  then  instances  are  found  in  which  there  are  sensations  of 
numbness  or  tingling  or  pains  in  the  limbs,  or  even  choreiform  movements 
in  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side,  the  so-called  prehemiplegic  chorea. 
The  onset  of  the  apoplexy,  as  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  usually  called,  varies 
greatly.  There  may  be  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  and  complete  relaxa- 
tion of  the  extremities.  In  such  instances  the  name  apoplectic  stroke  is 
particularly  appropriate.  In  other  cases  the  onset  is  more  gradual  and 
the  loss  of  consciousness  may  not  occur  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  patient 
has  fallen,  or  after  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  manifest.  In  the  apoplec- 
tic attack  the  condition  is  as  follows :  There  is  deep  unconsciousness ;  the 
patient  cannot  be  roused.  The  face  is  injected,  sometimes  cyanotic,  or 
of  an  ashen-gray  hue.  Tlie  pupils  vary ;  usually  they  are  dilated  and  in- 
active. The  respirations  are  slow,  noisy,  and  accompanied  with  stertor. 
Sometimes  the  Cheyne-Stokes  rhythm  may  be  present.  The  pulse  is  usu- 
ally full,  slow,  and  of  increased  tension.  The  temperature  may  be  normal, 
but  is  often  found  subnormal,  and,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Bastian,  may 
sink  below  95^.  In  cases  of  basal  haemorrhage  the  temperature,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  high.  The  urine  and  faeces  are  usually  passed  invol- 
untarily. Convulsions  are  not  common.  It  may  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  condition  is  apoplexy  associated  with  hemiplegia  or  sudden 
coma  from  other  causes.  An  indication  of  hemiplegia  may  be  discovered 
in  the  difference  in  the  tonus  of  the  muscles  on  the  two  sides.  If  the  arm 
or  the  leg  is  lifted,  it  drops  "  dead  "  on  the  affected  side,  while  on  the 
other  it  falls  more  slowly.  Rigidity  also  may  be  present  In  watching 
the  movements  of  the  facial  muscles  in  the  stertorous  respiration  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  the  paralyzed  side  the  relaxation  permits  the  cheek  to  be 
blown  out  in  a  more  marked  manner.  The  head  and  eyes  may  be  turned 
strongly  to  one  side — conjugate  deviation. 

In  other  cases,  in  which  the  onset  is  not  so  abrupt,  the  patient  may 
not  lose  consciousness,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  there  is  loss  of 
power,  unconsciousness  gradually  develops,  and  deepens  into  profound 
coma.  This  is  sometimes  termed  ingravescent  apoplexy.  The  attack  may 
occur  during  sleep.  The  patient  may  be  found  unconscious,  or  wakes  to 
find  that  the  power  is  lost  on  one  side.  Small  haemorrhages  may  cause 
hemiplegia  without  loss  of  consciousness,  more  particularly  when  they  are 
in  the  territory  of  the  central  arteries. 

Usually  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  onset  of  an  attack  there  is 
febrile  reaction,  and  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbance  associated 
with  inflammatory  changes  about  the  haemorrhage.  The  patient  may 
die  in  this  reaction,  or,  if  consciousness  has  been  regained,  there  may  be 
delirium  or  recurrence  of  the  coma.  At  this  period  the  so-called  early 
rigidity  may  develop  in  the  paralyzed  limbs.     Trophic  changes  may  occur, 
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such  as  slougliing  or  tho  formation  of  vesicles.  The  most  serious  of  these 
is  the  slougliing  eschar  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  or  on  the  paralyzed 
side,  which  may  appear  within  f orty-eiglit  hours  of  the  onset  and  is  usually 
of  grave  signilicance.  Tho  congestion  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs  so  com- 
mon in  apoplexy  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  trophic  change. 

Conjuf/aie  Deviation, — In  a  riglit  hemiplegia  the  eyes  and  head  may 
be  turned  to  the  left  side  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  eyes  look  toward  the  cere- 
bral lesion.  This  is  almost  the  rule  in  conjugate  deviation  of  the  head 
and  eyes  which  occurs  early  in  hemiplegia.  When,  however,  convulsions 
or  spasm  develop  or  tlie  stiito  of  so-called  early  rigidity  in  hemiplegia,  the 
conjugate  deviation  of  tho  head  and  eyes  may  be  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
that  is  to  say,  tlie  eyes  look  away  from  the  lesion  and  the  head  is  rotated 
toward  tlie  convulsed  side.  This  symptom  may  be  associated  with  cortical 
lesions,  particularly,  according  to  some  authors,  when  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tlie  supramarginal  and  angular  gyri.  It  may  also  occur  in  a 
lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  or  in  the  pons,  but  in  the  latter  situation 
the  conjugate  deviation  is  the  reverse  of  that  which  occurs  in  other 
cases,  as  the  patient  looks  away  from  the  lesion,  and  in  spasm  or  con- 
vulsion looks  toward  the  lesion.  In  cases  in  which  consciousness  is  re- 
stored and  the  patient  im])rovos,  the  unilatend  paralysis  which  persists  is 
known  as 

IleinipJpfjia. — Hemiplegia  is  complete  when  it  involves  face,  arm,  and 
leg,  or  partial  when  it  involves  only  one  or  other  of  these  parts.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  a  lesion  (a)  of  the  motor  cortex ;  (h)  of  tho  pyramidal 
fibres  in  corona  radiata  and  in  the  internal  capsule ;  (r)  of  a  lesion  in  the 
cms  cerebri ;  or  (d)  in  the  pons  Varolii  (see  Fig.  3,  r,  y,  z),  IIa.'morrhage 
is  j)erliaps  tlie  most  common  cause,  but  tumors  and  spots  of  softening  may 
also  in(lu(*e  it.  The  special  details  of  tlie  hemiplegia  may  here  be  consid- 
ered. The  face  is  involved  on  the  same  side  as  the  arm  and  leg.  This 
results  from  the  fact  that  the  facial  muscles  stand  in  precisely  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  cortical  centres  as  those  of  the  arm  and  leg,  the  fibres  of  the 
u})per  motor  HO^ment  of  the  facial  nerve  from  the  cortex  decussating  just 
as  do  those  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs.  The  fjicial  paralysis  is  partial,  in- 
volving only  the  lower  portion  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  orbicularis  oculi 
and  the  frontiilis  muscles  are  uninvolved.  The  signs  of  the  facial  paralysis 
are  usually  well  marked.  There  may  Ik?  a  slight  difficulty  in  elevating  the 
eyebrows  or  in  closing  the  eye  on  the  paralyzed  side.  The  hypoglossal 
none  also  is  involved.  In  consquence,  the  patient  cannot  put  out  the 
tongue  strai^rlit,  but  it  deviates  toward  the  paralyzed  side,  inasmuch  as 
the  genio-hyo-glosHus  of  the  sound  side  is  unopposed.  When  the  hemi- 
plegia is  on  tlie  riglit  side  there  may  he  aj)hafiia. 

The  arm  is,  as  a  rule,  more  completely  paralyzed  than  tho  leg.  The 
loss  of  power  may  be  absolute  or  partial.  In  severe  cases  it  is  at  first 
complete.  In  others,  when  the  paralysis  in  the  fiice  and  arm  is  com- 
plete that  of  the  leg  is  only  partial.     The  face  and  arm  may  alone  be  par- 
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alyzed,  while  the  leg  escapes.  Less  commonly  the  leg  is  more  affected 
than  the  arm,  and  the  face  may  be  only  slightly  involved. 

Certain  muscles  escape  in  hemiplegia,  particularly  those  associated  in 
symmetrical  movements,  as  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  muscles,  a  fact 
which  Broadbent  explains  by  supposing  that  as  the  spinal  nuclei  control- 
ling these  movements  on  both  sides  constantly  act  together,  they  may,  by 
means  of  this  intimate  connection,  be  stimulated  by  impulses  coming  from 
only  one  side  of  the  brain. 

Crossed  hemiplegia  occurs  when  a  lesion  is  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
pons  Varolii  (Fig.  3,  z)y  in  which  the  facial  nerve  is  involved  as  it  passes 
through  the  pons  after  it  has  left  its  nucleus ;  whereas,  the  motor  fibres 
involved  in  the  lesion  are  above  the  point  of  their  decussation,  so  that 
facial  paralysis  occurs,  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  and  paralysis  of  the 
arm  and  leg  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  sensory  disturbances  are  variable.  Hemianaesthesia  may  coexist 
with  hemiplegia,  but  in  many  instances  there  is  only  slight  numbness  of 
sensation.  When  the  hemianesthesia  is  marked,  it  is  usually  the  result 
of  a  lesion  in  the  internal  capsule.  In  G.  L.  Dana^s  study  of  sensory 
localization  he  found  that  anaesthesia  of  organic  cortical  origin  was  always 
limited  or  more  pronounced  in  certain  parts,  as  the  face,  arm,  or  leg,  and 
was  generally  incomplete.  Total  anaesthesia  was  either  of  functional  or 
subcortical  origin.  Marked  anaesthesia  was  much  more  common  in  soft- 
ening than  in  haemorrhage.  Complete  hemianaesthesia  is  certainly  rare 
in  hemorrhage. 

Disturbance  of  the  special  senses  is  not  common.  Hemianopia  may 
exist  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  and  there  may  be  diminution  in  the 
acuteness  of  the  senses  of  hearing,  taste,  and  smell. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  wasting  of  the  paralyzed  limbs.  The  deep 
reflexes  are  increased  on  the  paralyzed  side,  and  ankle  clonus  may  be 
present  The  plantar  and  other  superficial  reflexes  are  usually  dimin- 
ished.    The  sphincters  are  not  affected. 

The  course  of  the  disease  depends  upon  the  situation  and  extent  of 
the  lesion.  If  slight,  the  hemiplegia  may  disappear  completely  within  a 
few  days  or  a  few  weeks.  In  severe  cases  the  rule  is  that  the  leg  gradually 
recovers  before  the  arm,  and  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  girdle  and  upper 
arm  before  those  of  the  forearm  and  hand.    The  face  may  recover  quickly. 

Except  in  the  very  slight  lesions,  in  which  the  hemiplegia  is  transient, 
changes  take  place  which  may  be  grouped  as 

Secondary  Symptoms, — These  correspond  to  the  chronic  stage.  In  a 
case  in  which  little  or  no  improvement  takes  place  within  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  it  will  be  found  that  the  paralyzed  limbs  undergo  certain  changes. 
The  leg,  as  a  rule,  recovers  enough  power  to  enable  the  patient  to  get 
about,  although  the  foot  is  dragged.  In  both  arm  and  leg  the  condition 
of  secondary  contractiofi  or  Inte  rigidity  comes  on  and  is  always  most 
marked  in  the  upper  extremity.     The  arm  becomes  permanently  flexed  at 
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the  elbow  and  resists  all  attempts  at  extension.  The  wrist  is  flexed 
upon  the  forearm  and  the  fingers  upon  the  hand.  The  position  of  the 
arm  and  hand  is  very  characteristic.  There  is  frequently,  as  the  con- 
tractures develop,  a  great  deal  of  pain.  In  the  leg  the  contracture  is 
rarely  so  extreme.  The  loss  of  power  is  most  marked  in  the  muscles  of 
the  foot,  and  to  prevent  the  toes  from  dragging  the  knee  in  walking  is 
much  flexed,  or  more  commonly  the  foot  is  swung  round  in  a  half- 
circle. 

The  reflexes  are  at  tliis  stage  greatly  increased.  These  contractures 
are  permanent  and  incurable,  and  are  associated  with  a  secondary  descend- 
ing sclerosis  of  tlie  motor  path.  There  are  instances,  however,  in  which 
rigidity  and  contracture  do  not  occur,  but  the  arm  remains  flaccid,  the 
leg  having  regained  its  power.  This  liemipUgie  flasque  ot  Bouchard  is 
found  most  commonly  in  children.  Among  other  secondary  changes  in 
late  hemiplegia  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  Tremor  of  the  affected 
limbs,  post-paralytic  cliorea,  tlie  mobile  spasm  known  as  athetosis,  arthropa- 
thies in  tlie  joints  of  the  affected  side,  and  muscular  atrophy.  Athetosis 
and  post-hemiplegic  chorea  will  be  considered  in  the  hemiplegia  of  chil- 
dren. A  word  may  here  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  muscular  atrophy  of 
cerebral  origin. 

As  a  rule,  atrophy  is  not  a  marked  feature  in  hemiplegia,  but  in  some 
instances  it  does  develop.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  due  in  some  cases  to 
secondary  alterations  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Charcot.  Recently,  however,  attention  has  been  called  by 
Quincke  to  the  fact  that  atrophy  may  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  the  cere- 
bral lesion.  In  his  case,  atrophy  of  the  arm  followed  the  development  of 
a  glioma  in  the  anterior  central  convolutions.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
anterior  horns  was  normal.  This  wasting  of  cerebral  origin  occurs  most 
frequently  in  children. 

Diagnosis. — 'I'here  are  three  grou])s  of  cases  which  offer  increasing 
difticulty  in  recognition. 

(1)  Cases  in  which  the  onset  is  gra<lual,  a  day  or  two  elapsing  before 
the  paralysis  is  fully  developed  and  consciousness  completely  lost,  are 
readily  recognized,  though  it  may  be  diflicult  to  determine  whetlier  the 
lesion  is  due  to  thrombosis  or  to  haemorrhage. 

(2)  In  the  sudden  apoplectic  stroke  in  which  the  patient  rapidly  loses 
consfiiousness,  the  ditliculty  in  diagnosis  may  be  still  greater,  particularly 
if  the  ])atient  is  in  deep  coma  when  first  seen. 

The  first  ])()int  to  be  decided  is  the  existence  of  hemiplegia.  This  may 
be  dit!i(Milt,  although,  jis  a  rule,  even  in  deep  coma  the  limbs  on  the  para- 
lyzed side  are  mure  flaccid  and  drop  instantly  when  lifted ;  whereas,  on 
the  non-paralyzi^d  side  the  muscles  retain  some  degree  of  tonus.  The 
/eflexes  may  be  increased  on  the  afTected  side  and  there  may  be  conjugate 
deviation  of  the  head  and  eyes.  Rigidity  in  the  limbs  of  one  side  is  in 
favor  of  a  hemiplegic  lesion.     It  is  practically  impossible  in  a  majority  of 
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these  cases  to  say  whether  the  lesion  is  due  to  haemorrhage,  embolism,  or 
thrombosis. 

(3)  Large  haemorrhage  into  the  ventricles  or  into  the  pons  may  pro- 
duce sudden  loss  of  consciousness  with  complete  relaxation,  so  that  the 
condition  may  simulate  coma  from  uraemia,  alcoholism,  opium  poisoning, 
or  epilepsy.  The  previous  history  and  the  mode  of  onset  may  give  valua- 
ble information.  In  epilepsy  convulsions  have  preceded  the  coma;  in 
alcoholism  there  is  a  history  of  constant  drinking,  while  in  opium  poison- 
ing the  coma  develops  more  gradually ;  but  in  many  instances  the  diffi- 
culty is  practically  very  great,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  I  have  seen 
mortifying  post-mortem  disclosures  under  these  circumstances.  In  ven- 
tricular haemorrhage  the  coma  is  sudden  and  develops  rapidly.  The 
hemiplegic  symptoms  may  be  transient,  quickly  giving  place  to  complete 
relaxation.  Convulsions  occur  in  many  cases,  and  may  be  the  very  symp- 
tom to  lead  astray — as  in  a  case  of  ventricular  haemorrhage  which  occurred 
in  a  puerperal  patient,  in  whom,  naturally  enough,  the  condition  was 
thought  to  be  uraemic.  Rigidity  is  often  present.  In  haemorrhage  into 
the  pons  convulsions  are  frequent.  The  pupils  may  be  strongly  con- 
tracted, conjugate  deviation  may  occur,  and  the  temperature  is  apt  to  rise 
rapidly.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils  in  pontine  haemorrhage  naturally 
suggests  opium  poisoning.  The  difference  in  temperature  in  the  two  con- 
ditions is  a  valuable  diagnostic  point. 

It  may  be  impossible  at  first  to  give  a  definite  diagnosis.  In  admissions 
to  hospitals  or  in  emergency  cases  the  physician  should  be  particularly 
careful  about  the  following  points :  The  examination  of  the  head  for  in- 
jury or  fracture ;  the  urine  should  be  tested  for  albumen  and  examined 
for  sugar ;  a  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  limbs  with  refer- 
ence to  their  degree  of  relaxation  or  the  presence  of  rigidity,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  reflexes ;  the  state  of  the  pupils  should  be  noted  and  the 
temperature  taken.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made  in  the  case  of 
patients  who  are  drunk  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  a  combination  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  class  of  patients  admitted  to  hospital.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  case  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  alcoholic  coma. 
It  is  best  to  regard  each  case  as  serious  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  a 
condition  in  which,  above  all  others,  mistakes  are  common. 

TrognoeiB. — From  cortical  haemorrhage,  unless  very  extensive,  the 
recovery  may  be  complete  without  a  trace  of  contracture.  This  is  more 
common  when  the  haemorrhage  follows  injury  than  when  it  results  from 
disease  of  the  arteries.  Infantile  meningeal  haemorrhage,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  condition  which  may  produce  idiocy  or  spastic  diplegia. 

Large  haemorrhages  into  the  corona  radiata  and  those  which  rupture 
into  the  ventricles  rapidly  prove  fatal. 

The  hemiplegia  which  follows  lesions  of  the  internal  capsule,  the  re- 
sult of  rupture  of  the  artery  of  the  corpus  striatum,  is  usually  persistent 
and  followed  by  contracture.     When  the  posterior  fibres  are  involved 
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there  may  be  hemianaesthesia,  and  later  hemichorca  or  athetosis.  In  any 
case  of  cerebral  apoplexy  the  following  symptoms  are  of  grave  omen :  per- 
sistence or  deepening  of  the  coma  during  the  second  and  third  day ;  n|»d 
rise  in  temperature  within  the  first  forty-eight  hours  after  the  initial  M. 
In  the  reaction  which  takes  place  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  tem- 
perature usually  rises,  and  its  gradual  fall  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  witii 
return  of  consciousness  is  a  favorable  indication.  The  rapid  formation  of 
bed-sores,  particularly  the  malignant  decubitus  of  Charcot,  is  a  fatal  indi- 
cation. The  occurrence  of  albumen  and  sugar,  if  abundant,  in  the  urine 
is  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

When  consciousness  returns  and  the  patient  is  improving,  the  ques- 
tion is  anxiously  asked  as  to  the  paralysis.  The  extent  of  this  cannot  be 
determined  for  some  weeks.  With  slight  lesions  it  may  pass  off  entirehr. 
If  persistent  at  the  end  of  a  month  some  grade  of  permanent  palsy  is  cer- 
tain to  remain,  and  gradually  the  late  rigidity  supervenes. 

Embolism  and  Thrombosis  {Cerebral  Softening). 

(a)  Embolism. — The  embolus  usually  enters  the  carotid,  rarely  fl» 
vertebral  artery.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  come^  from  the  left 
heart  and  is  either  a  vegetation  of  a  fresh  endocarditis  or,  more  com- 
monly, of  a  recurring  endocarditis,  or  from  the  segments  involved  in 
an  ulcerative  process.  Less  often  the  embolus  is  a  portion  of  a  clot 
which  has  formed  in  the  auricular  appendix.  Portions  of  clot  from  an 
aneurism,  thrombi  from  atheroma  of  the  aorta,  or  from  the  territorv 
of  the  pulmonary  veins,  may  also  cause  blocking  of  the  branches  of  the 
circle  of  Willis.  In  the  puerperal  condition  cerebral  embolism  is  not  in- 
frequent. It  may  occur  in  women  with  heart-disease,  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  heart  is  uninvolvecl,  and  the  condition  has  been  thought  to  be 
associated  with  the  development  of  heart-clots,  owing  to  increased  coagu- 
lability of  the  blood.  A  majority  of  cases  of  embolism  occur  in  chronic 
heart-disease.  Cases  are  rare  in  the  acute  endocarditis  of  rheumatism, 
chorea,  and  febrile  conditions.  It  is  much  more  common  in  the  secondary 
recurring  endocarditis  which  attacks  old  sclerotic  valves.  The  embolus 
most  frequently  passes  to  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery,  as  it  enters  the 
left  carotid  oftener  than  the  right  because  of  the  more  direct  course  of  the 
blood  in  the  former.  The  posterior  cerebral  and  the  vertebral  are  less 
often  affected.  A  large  plug  may  lodge  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  basilar. 
Embolism  of  the  cerebellar  vessels  is  rare. 

Embolism  0(^cnrs  more  frequently  in  women,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  frequency  of  mitral  stenosis.  Contrary  to  this  general  statement, 
Xewton  Pitt's  statistics  of  79  cases  at  Guy's  Hospital  indicate,  however, 
that  males  arc  more  frequently  affected ;  for  in  this  series  there  were  44 
males  and  35  females. 

{h)  Thrombosis. — Clotting  of  blood  in  tlic  cerebral  vessels  occurs  about 
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an  embolus,  as  the  result  of  a  lesion  of  the  arterial  wall  (either  endarteritis 
with  or  without  atheroma  or,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  arteritis),  in  aneu- 
risms both  coarse  and  miliary,  and  very  rarely  as  a  result  of  abnormal  con- 
ditions of  the  blood.  Thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  vessels  occasionally  fol- 
lows ligation  of  the  carotid  artery.  The  thrombosis  is  most  common  in  the 
middle  cerebral  and  in  the  basilar  arteries. 

Anatomical  Changes  follotoing  Thrombosis  and  EmhoUsm. — Degenera- 
tion and  softening  of  the  territory  supplied  by  the  vessels  is  the  ultimat3 
result  of  the  arterial  obstruction.  Blocking  in  a  terminal  artery  may  be 
followed  by  a  condition  resembling  infarct,  in  which  the  territory  is  deep- 
ly infiltrated  with  blood.  More  commonly  the  change  is  much  less  strik- 
ing, and  the  affected  region  may  look  only  a  little  paler  than  normal  or 
slightly  softer.  Gradually  the  process  of  softening  proceeds,  the  tissue 
is  infiltrated  with  serum  and  is  moist,  the  nerve-fibres  degenerate  and 
become  fatty.  The  neuroglia  is  swollen  and  oedematous.  The  color  of 
the  softened  area  depends  upon  the  amount  of  blood.  The  haemoglobin  * 
undergoes  gradual  transformation,  and  the  early  red  color  may  give  place 
to  yellow.  Formerly  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  difference  between 
red^  yellotVy  and  white  softening.  The  red  and  yellow  are  seen  chiefly 
on  the  cortex.  Sometimes  the  red  softening  is  particularly  marked  in 
cases  of  embolism  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  tumors.  The  gray  matter 
shows  many  punctiform  haemorrhages — capillary  apoplexy.  There  is  a 
variety  of  yellow  softening — the  plaques  jaunes — common  in  elderly 
persons,  which  occurs  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutions.  The  spots 
are  from  one  to  two  centimetres  in  diameter,  the  edges  cleanly  cut,  and 
the  softened  area  is  represented  by  either  a  turbid,  yellow  material,  or  in 
some  instances  there  is  a  space  crossed  by  fine  trabeculae,  in  the  meshes  of 
which  there  is  fluid.  They  result  from  fatty  degeneration  of  the  periph- 
eral cortical  arteries;  less  often  the  hyaline  change  is  present.  White 
softening  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  white  matter,  and  is  seen  best 
about  tumors  and  abscesses.  Inflammatory  changes  are  common  in  and 
about  the  softened  areas.  *  When  the  embolus  is  derived  from  an  infected 
focus,  as  in  ulcerative  endocarditis,  suppuration  may  follow.  The  final 
changes  vary  very  much.  The  degenerated  and  dead  tissue  elements  are 
gradually  but  slowly  removed,  and  if  the  region  is  small  may  be  replaced 
by  growth  of  connective  tissue  and  the  formation  of  a  scar.  In  larger 
regions  the  resorption  results  in  the  formation  of  a  cyst,  which  may  be 
crossed  by  connective-tissue  trabeculae.  It  is  surprising  for  how  long  an 
area  of  softening  may  persist  without  much  change. 

The  position  and  extent  of  the  softening  depend  upon  the  obstructed 
artery.  An  embolus  which  blocks  the  middle  cerebral  at  its  origin  in- 
volves both  the  arteries  in  the  anterior  perforated  space  and  the  cortical 
branches,  and  in  such  a  case  there  is  softening  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
corpus  striatum,  as  well  as  in  part  of  the  region  supplied  by  the  corti- 
cal vessels.    The  freedom  of  anastomosis  between  these  branches  varies 
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there  may  be  bilateral  paralysis  from  involvement  of  both  motor  paths. 
Bulbar  sjrmptoms  may  be  present ;  rigidity  or  spasm  may  occur.  The 
temperature  may  rise  rapidly.  The  symptoms,  in  fact,  are  those  of  apo- 
plexy of  the  pons. 

(c)  The  posterior  cerebral  supplies  the  occipital  lobe  on  its  inner  face 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  Localized  areas  of 
softening  may  exist  without  symptoms.  Blocking  of  the  branch  passing 
to  the  cuneus  may  be  followed  by  hemianopia.  HemianaBsthesia  may  re- 
sult from  involvement  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  internal  capsule. 

{(l)  Internal  Carotid. — The  symptoms  are  variable.  As  is  well  known, 
the  vessel  is  in  a  majority  of  cases  ligated  without  risk.  In  other  in- 
stances transient  hemiplegia  follows ;  in  others  again  the  hemiplegia  is  per- 
manent These  variations  depend  on  the  anastomoses  in  the  circle  of  Wil- 
lis. If  these  are  large  and  free,  no  paralysis  follows,  but  in  cases  in  which 
the  posterior  communicating  and  the  anterior  communicating  vessels  are 
email  or  absent,  the  paralysis  may  persist.  In  No.  7  of  my  Elwyn  series 
of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia,  the  woman,  aged  twenty-four,  when  six 
years  old,  had  the  right  carotid  ligated  for  abscess  following  scarlet  fever, 
with  the  result  of  permanent  hemiplegia.  Blocking  of  the  internal  ca- 
rotid within  the  skull  by  thrombosis  or  embolism  is  followed  by  hemiplegia, 
coma,  and  usually  death.  The  clot  is  rarely  confined  to  the  carotid 
itself,  but  spreads  into  its  branches  and  may  involve  the  ophthalmic 
artery. 

(e)  Middle  Cerebral. — This  is  the  vessel  most  commonly  involved,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  if  plugged  before  the  central  arteries  are  given  off, 
permanent  hemiplegia  usually  follows  from  softening  of  the  internal  cap- 
sule. Blocking  of  the  branches  beyond  this  point  may  be  followed  by 
hemiplegia,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  transient,  involves  chiefly  the  arm 
and  face,  and  if  on  the  left  side  is  associated  with  aphasia.  The  individual 
branches  passing  to  the  third  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  to  the  supramar- 
ginal  and  angular  gyri,  or  to  the  temporal  gyri  may  be  plugged. 

(/)  Anterior  Cerebral. — No  symptoms  may  follow,  and  even  when  the 
branches  which  supply  the  paracental  lobule  and  the  top  of  the  ascending 
convolutions  are  plugged  the  branches  from  the  middle  cerebral  are  usu- 
ally able  to  effect  a  collateral  circulation  in  these  parts.  Hebetude  and 
dulness  of  intellect  may  occur  with  obstruction  of  the  vessel. 

There  is  unquestionably  greater  freedom  of  communication  in  the 
cortical  branches  of  the  different  arteries  than  is  usually  admitted,  al- 
though it  is  not  possible,  for  example,  to  inject  the  posterior  cerebral 
through  the  middle  cerebral,  or  the  middle  cerebral  from  the  anterior ; 
but  the  absence  of  softening  in  some  instances  in  which  smaller  branches 
are  blocked  shows  how  completely  may  be  the  compensation.  The  dila- 
tation of  the  collateral  branches  may  take  place  very  rapidly  ;  thus  a  pa- 
tient with  chronic  nephritis  died  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  hemi- 
plegic  attack.  There  were  recent  vegetations  on  the  mitral  and  an  embolus 
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subdural  haemorrhage  can  be  made  it  is  justifiable.  An  attempt  to  reach 
a  central  haemorrhage  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  internal  capsule  would 
only  increase  the  damage  to  the  brain-substance.  Very  little  can  be  done 
for  the  hemiplegia  which  remains.  The  damage  is  too  often  irreparable 
and  permanent,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  iodide  of  potassium,  or  any 
other  remedy,  hastens  in  the  slightest  degree  Nature^s  dealing  with  the 
blood-clot. 

The  paralyzed  limbs  may  be  gently  rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  and 
this  should  be  systematically  carried  out,  in  order  to  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  contractures.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  fortnight  the  muscles  may  be  stimulated  by  the  faradic  current ; 
but  when  contractures  develop,  electricity  is  useless,  and  the  passive  move- 
ments and  frictions  are  alone  indicated. 

In  a  case  of  complete  hemiplegia,  the  friends  should  at  the  outset  be 
frankly  told  that  the  chances  of  full  recovery  are  slight.  Power  is 
usually  restored  in  the  leg  sufficient  to  enable  the  patient  to  get  about, 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  finer  movements  of  the  hand  are  per- 
manently lost  The  general  health  should  be  looked  after,  the  bowels 
regulated,  and  the  secretions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  kept  active.  In 
permanent  hemiplegia  in  persons  above  the  middle  period  of  life,  more  or 
less  mental  weakness  is  apt  to  follow  the  attack,  and  the  patient  may  be- 
come irritable  and  emotional. 

And,  lastly,  when  hemiplegia  has  persisted  for  more  than  three  months 
and  contractures  have  developed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  explain 
to  the  patient,  or  to  his  friends,  that  the  condition  is  past  relief,  that  medi- 
cines and  electricity  will  do  no  good,  and  that  there  is  no  possible  hope 
of  cure. 

Aneurism  of  the  Cerebral  Arteries. 

Miliary  aneurisms  are  not  included,  but  reference  is  made  only  to 
aneurism  of  the  larger  branches.  The  condition  is  not  uncommon.  There 
were  twelve  instances  in  my  first  eight  hundred  autopsies  in  Montreal.* 
This  is  a  considerably  larger  proportion  than  in  Newton  Pitt's  collection 
from  Guy's  Hospital,  nineteen  times  in  nine  thousand  inspections. 

Etiology. — Males  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  Of 
mv  twelve  cases  seven  were  males.  The  disease  is  most  common  at  the 
middle  period  of  life.  One  of  my  cases  was  a  lad  of  six.  Pitt  describes 
one  at  the  same  age.  The  chief  causes  are  (a)  endarteritis,  either  simple 
or  syphilitic,  which  leads  to  weakness  of  the  wall  and  dilatation ;  and  (b) 
embolism.  As  pointed  out  by  Church,  these  aneurisms  are  often  found 
with  endocarditis.  Pitt,  in  his  recent  study  of  the  subject,  concludes  that 
it  is  exceptional  to  find  cerebral  aneurism  unassociated  with  fungatiug 

*  Canada  Medioal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ziv. 
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endocanlitiB.  The  embolus  disappears,  and  dilatation  follows  the  second- 
ary inflammatory  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  vessel. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  middle  cerebral  branches  are  most  fre- 
quently involved.  In  my  twelve  cases  the  distribution  on  the  arteries  was 
as  follows:  Internal  carotid,  1;  middle  cerebral,  5;  basilar,  3;  anterior 
communicating,  3.  With  the  exception  of  one  case  they  were  saccular 
and  communicated  with  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  by  an  orifice  smaller  than 
the  circumference  of  the  sac.  In  the  154  cases  which  make  up  the  statis- 
tics of  Ijcbcrt,  Durand,  and  Bartholow  the  middle  cerebral  was  involved 
in  44,  the  basilar  in  41,  internal  carotid  in  23,  anterior  cerebral  in  14,  pos- 
terior communicating  in  8,  anterior  communicating  in  8,  vertebral  in  7, 
posterior  cerebral  in  G,  inferior  cerebellar  in  3  (Gowers).  The  size  of  the 
aneurism  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut.  The  haemorrhage 
may  be  entirely  meningeal  with  very  slight  laceration  of  the  brain  sub- 
stance, but  the  bleeding  may  be,  as  Coats  has  shown,  entirely  within  the 
substance. 

Ssnnptoxns. — The  aneurism  may  attain  considerable  size  and  cause 
no  symptoms.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  tlie  first  intimation  is  the  rupt- 
ure and  the  fatal  apo})lexy.  Distinct  symptoms  are  most  frequently  caused 
by  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  which  may  compress  the  optic  nerve 
or  the  commissure,  causing  neuritis  or  paralysis  of  the  thinl  nerve.  A 
murmur  may  be  audible  on  auscultation  of  the  skull.  Aneurism  in  this 
situation  may  give  rise  to  irritative  and  pressure  symptoms  at  the  base  of 
the  bruin  or  to  hemianopsia.  In  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Weir 
Mitc^hell  and  Dercum  an  aneurism  compressed  the  chiasma  and  produced 
biluU^ul  tiMuporal  hemianopsia. 

Aneurism  of  the  vertebral  or  of  the  iMiKJlar  may  involve  the  nerves  from 
the  fifth  to  the  twelfth.  A  large  sac  at  the  termination  of  the  basilar  may 
(iompreKs  the  third  nerves  or  the  cnini. 

The  (liagnoHis  is,  as  a  rule,  impossihle.  The  larger  sacs  produce  the 
rtymptoniH  of  tumor,  an<l  their  ru])ture  is  usually  fatal. 

Endautekitis. 

In  no  group  of  vessels  do  we  more  frequently  see  chronic  degenera- 
tive chiingcs  than  in  those  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  condition  oc- 
(Mirs  as: 

{(f)  Artn'io-srJprnsis,  prodiuriiig  hx^alized  or  diffused  thickening  of  the 
iiitinia  witli  the  formation  of  atheromatous  patches  or  areas  of  calcifica- 
tion. In  the  later  stages,  as  seen  in  elderly  people,  the  arteries  of  the 
cirele  of  Willis  may  be  dihiti^l,  stiff,  or  almost  universally  calcified. 

(If)  Sijphihtic  Endarteritis. — As  alrea<ly  mentioned  under  the  section 
of  syphilis,  gummatous  endarteritis  is  specially  prone  to  attack  the  cere- 
bral vessels.  It  has  in  itself  no  specific  characters — that  is  to  say,  it  is 
'mpossiI)le  in  given  sections  to  pick  out  an  endarteritis  syphilitica  from 
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an  ordinary  endarteritis  obliterans.     On  the  other  hand,  as  already  stated, 
the  nodular  periarteritis  is  never  seen  except  in  syphilis. 

TnROMBOSIS   OF  THE   CEREBRAL  SiNUSES  AND   VeINS. 

The  condition  may  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Primary  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  veins  is  rare.  It  occurs  (a) 
in  children,  particularly  during  the  first  six  months  of  life,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  diarrhoea.  It  has,  in  my  experience,  been  a  rare  condition. 
I  have  never  seen  an  example  of  spontaneous  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  in 
a  child,  and  only  two  instances,  both  in  connection  with  meningitis,  in 
which  the  cortical  veins  contained  clots.  Gowers  believes  that  it  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  that  thrombosis  of  the  veins  is  not  an  uncommon 
cause  of  infantile  hemiplegia. 

(b)  In  connection  with  chlorosis  and  anaemia.  Brayton  Ball  has  recently 
called  attention  to  this  interesting  association,  and  has  reported  one  case 
and  collected  ten  or  eleven  others  from  the  literature.  All  were  in  girls 
with  anaemia  or  chlorosis. 

(c)  In  the  terminal  stages  of  cancer,  phthisis,  and  other  chronic  dis- 
eases thrombosis  may  gradually  occur  in  the  sinuses  and  cortical  veins. 
To  the  coagulum  developing  in  these  conditions  the  term  marantic  throm- 
bus is  applied. 

Secondary  Thrombosis  is  much  more  frequent  and  follows  extension 
of  inflammation  from  contiguous  parts  to  the  sinus  wall.  The  com- 
mon causes  are  disease  of  the  internal  ear,  fracture,  compression  of  the 
sinuses  by  tumor,  or  suppurative  disease  outside  the  skull,  particularly 
erysipelas.  In  these  cases  the  lateral  sinus  is  most  frequently  involved. 
Of  57  fatal  cases  in  which  ear-disease  caused  death  with  cerebral  lesions, 
there  were  22  in  which  thrombosis  existed  in  the  lateral  sinuses  (Pitt). 
The  thrombus  may  be  small,  or  may  fill  the  entire  sinus  and  extend  into 
the  internal  jugular  vein.  In  more  than  one  half  of  these  instances  the 
thrombus  was  suppurating.  The  disease  spreads  directly  from  the  necro- 
sis on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  tympanum.  It  is  not  so  common  in  disease 
of  the  mastoid  cells. 

Ssnnptoxns. — Primary  thrombosis  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  may 
occur  without  exciting  symptoms  and  is  found  accidentally  at  the  post- 
mortem. There  may  be  mental  dulness  with  headache.  Convulsions  and 
vomiting  may  occur.  In  other  instances  there  is  nothing  distinctive.  In 
a  patient  who  died  under  my  care,  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  of  phthisis, 
there  was  a  gradual  torpor,  deepening  to  coma,  without  convulsions,  local- 
izing symptoms,  or  optic  neuritis.  The  condition  was  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  terminal  meningitis.  In  the  chlorosis  cases  the  head  symp- 
toms have,  as  a  rule,  been  marked.  Ball's  patient  was  dull  and  stupid, 
had  vomiting,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  double  choked  disks.  Slight 
paresis  of  the  left  side  occurred.    An  interesting  feature  in  her  case  was 
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the  development  of  swelling  of  the  left  leg.  In  the  cases  reported  by  An 
drew,  Church,  Tuckwell,  Isambard  Owen,  and  Wilks  the  patients  ha^ 
headache,  vomiting,  and  delirium.  Paralysis  was  not  present.  In  Doug 
las  Powell's  case,  with  similar  symptoms,  there  was  loss  of  power  on  th 
left  side.  Bristowe  reports  a  case  of  great  interest  in  an  anaemic  girl  o 
nineteen,  who  had  convulsions,  drowsiness,  and  vomiting.  Tendeme* 
and  swelling  developed  in  the  position  of  the  right  internal  jugular  veit 
and  a  few  days  later  on  the  opposite  side.  The  diagnosis  was  rendere 
definite  by  the  occurrence  of  phlebitis  in  the  veins  of  the  right  leg-  Th 
patient  recovered. 

The  onset  of  such  symptoms  as  have  been  mentioned  in  an  anaemi 
or  chlorotic  girl  should  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  cerebral  thrombosis.  Ii 
infants  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made.  Involvement  of  the  cavemou 
sinus  may  cause  oedema  about  the  eyelids  or  prominence  of  the  eyes. 

In  the  secondary  thrombi  the  symptoms  are  commonly  those  of  septi 
caemia.  For  instance,  in  over  seventy  per  cent  of  Pitt's  cases  the  mode  o 
death  was  by  pulmonary  pyaemia.  This  author  draws  the  following  im 
portant  conclusions :  (1)  The  disease  spreads  oftener  from  the  posterio 
wall  of  the  middle  ear  than  from  the  mastoid  cells.  (2)  The  otorrhoes 
is  generally  of  some  standing,  but  not  always.  (3)  The  onset  is  sudden 
the  chief  symptoms  being  pyrexia,  rigors,  pains  in  the  occipital  region  anc 
in  the  neck,  associated  with  a  septicaemic  condition.  (4)  Well-marke( 
optic  neuritis  may  be  present.  (5)  The  appearance  of  acute  local  pulmo 
nary  mischief  or  of  distant  suppuration  is  almost  conclusive  of  thrombosis 
(0)  The  average  duration  is  about  three  weeks,  and  death  is  gcneralli 
from  pulmonary  pyemia.  The  chief  points  in  the  diagnosis  may  be  gath 
ered  from  these  statements. 

Pitt  records  an  interesting  case  of  recovery  in  a  boy  of  ten,  who  haci 
otorrluwi  for  years  and  was  admitted  with  fever,  earache,  tenderness,  anc 
UMlenia.  A  week  later  he  had  a  rigor,  and  optic  neuritis  developed  on  th( 
riglit  side.  The  mastoid  was  explored  unsuccessfully.  The  fever  anci 
chills  persisting,  two  days  Xixiev  tlie  lateral  sinus  was  explored.  A  mass  oi 
foul  clot  was  removed  anrl  the  jugular  vein  was  tied,  after  which  the  boj 
made  a  satisfactory  recovery. 
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III.   AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.  Topical  Diagnosis. 

A  majority  of  the  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  which  permit  of  a 
local  diagnosis  have  as  an  important  part  of  their  symptomatology  dis- 
turbance of  muscular  action,  and  as  our  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
governing  the  movements  of  muscles  is  comparatively  exact,  we  shall 
take  this  system  as  a  basis  for  local  diagnosis. 

The  motor  system  is  made  up  of  two  segments,  each  consisting  of 
groups  of  nerve-cells,  and  their  prolongations  into  nerve-fibres.  The 
upper  segment  comprises  the  motor  cortex  and  the  pryamidal  fibres ;  and 
the  lower  segment  the  motor  cells  in  the  medulla  and  cord  and  the  nerve- 
fibres  arising  from  them,  forming  the  peripheral  nerves  distributed  to  the 
muscles,  which  may  themselves  be  considered  as  part  of  this  segment. 

The  nerve-cells  are  so  arranged  that  when  thrown  into  action,  by 
whatever  cause,  a  definite  movement  is  the  result,  and  the  same  combina- 
tion of  nerve-cells  always  causes  the  same  movement,  or,  in  other  words, 
every  movement  of  the  body  is  represented  in  the  nervous  centres  by  com- 
binations of  the  nerve-cells,  or,  as  we  say,  is  localized. 

Movements  are  localized  both  in  the  cells  of  the  lower  segment  and  in 
those  of  the  upper,  and  we  have  consequently  spinal  localization  and  cere- 
bral localization. 

Spinal  Localization. — In  the  lower  motor  segment  the  muscles  are 
represented  in  their  simplest  movements,  and  different  sections  of  the  cord 
have  been  found  to  represent  the  movements  of  different  muscles.  Our 
knowledge  of  this  localization  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  enough  has 
been  learned  to  aid  us  materially  in  determining  the  site  of  a  spinal  le- 
sion. 

The  cells  of  the  lower  segment  are  found  in  the  motor  nuclei  of  the 
medulla,  and  in  the  anterior  gray  horns  of  the  spinal  cord.  They  are  con- 
nected with  the  muscles  by  the  axis  cylinder  processes,  the  anterior  nerve- 
roots  (roots  of  motor  cranial  nerves),  the  peripheral  nerves,  and  the  end 
organs  by  which  they  are  brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  muscle  fibre  itself. 

The  following  table  prepared  by  Starr  gives  in  detail  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject : 


Localization  of  the  Functions  of  the  Segments  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 


SSGXENT. 

Muscles. 

Rxn.iEx. 

Sensation. 

Hand 
III  C. 

Stemo-mastoid. 
Trapezius. 
Scaleni  and  neck. 
Diaphragm. 

Hypchondrium  (f). 

Suaden    inspiration   pro- 
duced by  sudden  press- 
ure beneath  the  lower 
border  of  ribs. 

Back  of  head  to  ver- 
tex. 
Neck. 
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Smatnmr. 


IV  c. 


V  c. 


VI  c. 


VII  c. 


VIII  cv 


I  I). 


n  to 

XI 1  D. 


1  L. 


MuSCLBt. 


RXFLBZ. 


Diaphragm. 

Deltoid. 

Biceps. 

Coraco-brachial  is. 

Supinator  longus. 

Rhomboid. 

Supra  and  infra  spinatus. 


Deltoid. 
Biceps. 

Coraco-brachial  is. 
Brachialis  anticus. 
Supinator  longus. 
Supinator  brevis. 
Rhomboid. 
Teres  minor. 

Pectoralis(clavicular  part). 
Serratus  magnus. 


Biceps. 

Brachialis  anticus. 

Pectorali8(clavicular  part). 

Serratus  magnus. 

Triceps. 

Extensors  of  wrist  and 

fingers. 
Pronators. 


Triceps  (long  hea<i). 
Extensors   of    wriiit   and 

fingers. 
Pronators  of  wrist. 
Flexors  of  wrist. 
Subscapular. 
Pectoral  is  (costal  part). 
Lntisimus  dorsi. 
Teres  major. 


Pupil.  4th  to  7th  cer- 
vical. 

Dilatation  of  the  pupil 
produced  by  irritation 
of  neck. 


Scapular. 

5th  cervical  to  Ist  dorsal. 

Irritation  of  skin  over  the 
scapula  produces  con- 
traction of  the  scapular 
muscles. 

Supinator  longus. 

Tapping  its  tendon  in 
wrist  produces  flexion 
of  forearm. 


Triceps. 

5th  to  6th  cervical. 

Tapping    elbow    tendon 

produces  extension  of 

lorearm. 
Posterior  wrist. 
6th  to  8th  cervical. 
Tapping  tendons  causes 

extension  of  hand. 


Anterior  wrist. 
7th  to  8th  cervical. 
Tapping  anterior  tendons 

CAUses  flexion  of  wrist. 
Palmar.    7th  cervical  to 

Ist  dorsal. 
Stroking     palm     causes 

closure  of  fingers. 


Flexors  of  wrist  and  fin- 

gors. 
Intrinsic  muscles  of  hand. 


Extensors  of  thumb. 
Intrinsic  hand  muscles. 
Thenar   and    hyjwthenar 
eminences. 


Muscles  of  back  and  abdo- 
men. 
Erectores  spina?. 


II  io- psoas. 
Sartorius. 
Muscles  of  alxloracn. 


Epigastric.  4th  to  7th 
dorsal.    * 

Tickling  mammary  re- 
gions causes  retraction 
of  epigastrium. 

Alnlominal.  7th  to  11th 
dorsal. 

Stroking  side  of  alnlomen 
causes  retraction  of 
belly. 


Cremasteric.      Ist   to  8d 

lumbar. 
Stroking      inner     thigh 

causes     retraction     of 

scrotum. 


Bkhbatioh. 


Xeclc 

Upper  shoulder. 

Outer  arm. 


Back  of  shoulder  a 

arm. 
Outer    side    of    a 

and  forearm,  f re 

and  back. 


Outer  side  of  fc 
arm,  front  a 
back. 

Outer  half  of  hanc 


Inner  side  and  bi 
of  arm  and  fo 
arm. 

Radial  half  ot  t 
hand. 


Forearm    and    han< 
inner  half. 


Forearm,  inner  half. 
Ulnar  distribution  t4 
hand. 


Skin  of  chest  and 
abdomen  in  bands 
running  around 
and  downward,cor- 
responding  to  spi- 
nal nerves. 

Upper  gluteal  region. 


Skin  over  groin  and 
front  of  scrotum. 
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1 
SXOMSNT.   '                           MU8CLB8. 

RxrLBx. 

SSHSATIOlf. 

11  L.       Iliopsoas.    Sartorius. 

Flexors  of  knee  (Remak). 
Quadriceps  femoris. 

Patella  tendon. 
Stroking    tendon    causes 
extension  of  leg. 

Outer  side  of  thigh. 

Ill  L.      Quadriceps  femoris. 

Inner  rotators  of  thigh. 
,  Abductors  of  thigh. 

Front  and  inner  side 
of  thigh. 

IV  L.      Alxiuctors  of  thigh. 
Adductors  of  thigh. 
'  Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Tibialis  anticus. 

Gluteal.    4th  to  5th  lum- 
bar. 

Stroking  buttock  causes 
dimpling    in    fold    of 
buttock. 

Inner  side  of  thigh 

and  leg  to  ankle. 
Inner  side  of  foot. 

V  L. 

Outward  rotators  of  thigh. 
Flexors  of  knee  (Ferrier). 
Flexors  of  ankle. 
Extensors  of  toes. 

Back  of  thigh,  back 
of  leg,  and  outer 
part  of  foot. 

I  to  11    ,  Flexors  of  ankle. 
S.         Long  flexor  of  toes. 
Peronapi. 
i  Intrinsic  muscles  of  foot. 

1 

Plantar. 

Tickling     sole    of     foot 
causes  flexion  of   toes 
and  retraction  of  leg. 

Back  of  thigh. 
Le^  and  foot,  outer 
side. 

into 
V  S. 

Perineal  muscles. 

Foot     reflex.       Achilles 

tendon. 
Overextension     of     foot 

causes    rapid    flexion ; 

ankle-clonus. 
Bladder  and  rectal  centres. 

Skin  over  sacrum. 

Anus. 

Perinieum.   Genitals. 

Cerebral  Motor  Localization. — In  the  motor  cortex  the  muscles  are 
again  represented,  or,  as  Hughlings  Jackson  says,  re-represented  in  their 
finer  movements. 

Motor  Centres, — The  experiments  of  Hitzig  and  Fritsch  and  of  Fer- 
rier, together  with  the  previous  clinical  studies  of  Hughlings  Jackson, 
laid  the  foundation  of  our  present  knowledge  of  cerebral  localization. 

The  area  for  representation  of  the  movements  in  the  cerebral  cortex  is 
in  the  Kolandic  region  and  comprises  the  ascending  parietal  and  ascending 
frontal  convolutions,  the  hinder  part  of  the  three  frontal  convolutions,  and 
the  parietal  lobule,  a  continuation  backward  of  the  ascending  parietal 
convolution  (Fig.  2,  motor  region).  This  entire  region  is  excitable,  and 
stimulation  by  weak  electrical  currents  produces  muscular  movements  in 
the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  The  centres  presiding  over  the  different 
groups  of  muscles  may  be  thus  classified  : 

(«)  Centres  for  the  trunk.  These  have  been  shown  by  Schafer  to  be 
situated  in  the  marginal  gyrus,  just  within  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the 
region  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  paracental  lobule. 

(b)  Centres  for  the  lower  limbs.  These  are  situated  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  Kolandic  region,  close  to  the  longitudinal  fissure.  As  indicated  in 
the  diagram,  the  representation  of  movements  of  the  different  portions  of 
the  lower  limb  in  this  region  is  as  follows  (Fig.  2) :  Most  anterior,  the 
hip ;  next  in  order,  the  knee  and  ankle ;  then  the  big  toe,  the  centre  for 
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the  movpmrnt  of  which  flurrouniie  the  ujipor  ttiii]  of  tlit;  fimture  of  Rofl 
Still  fnrtliiT  hitok  are  tlie  centroe  for  movi'munt  of  the  wmall  toes. 

(c)  Centres  for  the  upi^r  linibs.   Thin  area  conx'ap<jinU  U>  about  U<*! 


Km.  3.— (Aflcr  Mills).     This  liin^rram  approiirontfly  iniiicAtes 

rMuit  of  >■  I purt  111(111 1  anil  tlivir  i.i>iiHriuii[|uii  or mudifiuuUuii  byolbicu-iifttlinlofhd 
iilworraUun.  It  rcprvsunis  Ihc  divluiun  at  Uif  IntiTol  gurtocc  tif  tlu^  vKrv-brum  inlu 
liighnr  piiychicBl,  motor, sptiwrjiViflunl,  anil  ftuilllorf  itroiui;  nlao  the  Bubiliijjion  of 
(lin  inatiir  ares  iota  HiibareM  for  spewh,  the  hpiul  and  eyM.  the  faou.  arin.  leg.  tod 
l.nink.  Only  et-rtoin  maiTi  pointa  bavn  been  indiualol  by  lettering,  so  u  ikiI  U 
t'ontnse:  5.  fl«ium  of  Sylvius;  It.  flMiire  of  Itolnndo,  nr  central  fiasum;  iKpi*- 
contml  flaaiire:  ffr,  rein  went  ml  Hwiiirt':  Fi,  i>,  wiporior  and  Inferior  frontal  Ha- 
sure:  Ip,  ink-rparii'liLl  ftsMire;  l\i.  [lurietuHMjvipituI  Ossuru;  Tl,  Bm  ti>ni|KiTil 
flssiiri'. 
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middle  two  fourths  of  the  motor  area.  The  careful  studies  of  Horsley 
and  Beevor  have  shown  that  from  above  downward  the  different  segments 
of  the  limbs  are  represented  as  follows :  Shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  j&ngers, 
the  index-finger,  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  thumb. 

{d)  The  centres  for  the  face,  tongue,  pharynx,  and  larynx  are  situated 
in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Rolandic  area.  The  centres  for  the  movement 
of  the  tongue  and  vocal  cords  are  in  the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of  the 
ascending  convolution,  and  on  the  left  side  in  man  this  region  and  the 
posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  constitute  the  speech 
centre  (Fig.  2),  destruction  of  which  is  followed  by  one  form  of  aphasia. 
In  front  of  the  precentral  sulcus  are  centres  for  the  representation  of 
movements  for  turning  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  determination  of  these  areas  was  worked  out  in  animals  and  has 
now  been  thoroughly  estaj)lished  in  man,  both  by  clinical  observation  and 
by  the  application  of  the  electrodes  in  different  situations  during  opera- 
tions for  the  removal  of  growths  in  the  brain  or  of  the  motor  centres  in 
epilepsy.  The  different  regions  must  not  be  regarded  as  sharply  separated 
from,  but  as  blending  with  each  other. 

With  these  centres  for  voluntary  movements  are  associated  those  which 
preside  over  the  muscular  sense,  which  is  a  compound  of  sensory  im- 
pressions, of  pressure,  tension,  and  touch  derived  from  the  muscles  as  they 
are  in  motion.  There  is  still  dispute  with  reference  to  the  localization  of 
this  sense,  but  the  general  opinion  is  that  lesions  of  the  motor  area  itself 
cause  slight  loss  both  of  muscular  and  tactile  sense.  Others  place  the  cen- 
tres for  general  sensation  in  the  situation  marked  in  Fig.  2. 

The  fibres  uniting  the  cortical  motor  centres  and  the  spinal  centres 
have  a  long  course,  in  which  they  probably  have  no  connection  with  any 
other  nerve-cells.  They  arise  from  the  various  centres,  enter  the  white 
matter  of  the  hemisphere  (the  corona  radiata),  and  gradually  converge  to 
what  is  called  the  internal  capsule,  which  lies  between  the  lenticular  nucleus 
and  the  thalamus  and  the  caudate  nucleus  (Fig.  3).  The  position  of  the  fibres 
in  the  internal  capsule  has  been  accurately  worked  out  by  several  observ- 
ers. The  fibres  from  the  centres  of  the  face,  tongue,  eyes,  and  head  occupy 
the  most  anterior  position,  just  at  the  knee,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  internal 
capsule,  while  the  fibres  from  the  upper  extremities  are  just  behind  these, 
and  those  from  the  lower  extremities  occupy  the  position  in  the  middle 
third  of  the  posterior  part.  Leaving  the  internal  capsule,  the  fibres  form- 
ing the  motor  path  pass  from  the  brain  into  the  cms,  in  which  they  oc- 
cupy a  lower  and  medial  position.  Passing  through  the  pons,  covered  by 
the  superficial  layers  of  transverse  fibres,  they  enter  the  medulla,  of  which 
they  form  the  anterior  or  pyramidal  tract.  At  the  lower  part  of  the 
medulla  a  large  proportion  of  the  fibres  decussate  and  pass  into  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  spinal  cord,  forming  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract  of  the 
lateral  column,  while  a  smaller  number  of  the  fibres  descend  in  the  an- 
terior column  of  the  same  side,  forming  the  direct  pyramidal   tract,  or 
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TQrck'B  column.     The  pyramidal  tracts  dimiQiah  in   aize  from  above 
downward.    The  fibres  enter  the  gray  matter  between  the  anterior  and 


Pio.  8.— Momit  Tract  (aft«r  SUrr).  S,  Hasan  at  Sylrftu;  NL,  lentlcnUr  naeleni; 
OT,  optic  thalamnn ;  0,  olivarj  body.  The  tnicts  for  the  f*ce,  arm,  and  leg  gttha 
in  the  cii|>Kulv  nnd  pHxs  together  to  the  lower  pons,  where  the  f>ce-flbrea  orow  U 
the  op|)osite  VII  nerve  nuclBiis,  while  the  othen  pass  od  to  the  lower  medull*, 
where  they  [uirlially  ducugsate  to  enter  the  lateral  columns  of  the  tortl ;  the  doo- 
decuNwtiiiK  flbree  pass  to  the  anterior  median  columns.  The  effect  of  m  leakn 
situated  al  three  points  in  the  tract  is  shown  on  the  left  Bide  of  the  fl^R  at  X, 
V,  Z.  At  X  the  lesion  would  involve  the  left  facial  nsrve  and  the  left  pyramidal 
tract  above  the  ileeussution,  producing  facial  paralysis  on  the  left  side  and  paratysn 
of  the  unn  and  iej;  on  the  opposite  aide— crossed  paralysis. 

posterior  coriiua,  pass  forward,  divide  and  subdivide,  and  finally  join  the 
plcxuH  ill  tlio  jirotuplasmic  proceBgex,  and  are  in  this  way  connected  with 
the  largo  norvo-ct'lla  of  the  anterior  horns. 

Lesions  of  the  Motor  System. — Each  of  the  segmonta  of  the  motor 
tract  is  to  bo  considered  as  a  nutritional  unit,  depending  for  its  vitality 
upon  the  integrity  of  ita  ganglion  cells.  If  certain  cells  in  the  cortex  are 
do8tn)yo(l,  tliu  fil»rea  arising  from  tliem  will  degenerate  throughout  their 
length — that  is,  to  the  iHiginning  of  the  lower  motor  segment.  80  also  if 
the  motor  cells  in  the  me4lulla  or  coril  uro  injured,  their  nerve-fibres  will 
degonerute,  and  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed  will  also  be 
involvetl  in  the  process.  The  same  thing  occurs  if  the  nerve-fibrea  become 
detached   from  their  ganglion  cells.     This  process  is  called  secondary 
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degeneration  or  Wallerian  degeneration,  after  the  physician  who  first  de- 
scribed it.  Fig.  4  illustrates  this  process  in  the  cortico-spinal  motor  seg- 
ment. 

The  lesions  may  be  grouped,  as  Hughlings  Jackson  suggested,  into 
negative  and  positive,  or,  as  they  are  now  more 
usually  termed,  destructive  and  irritative. 

Negative  or  destructive  lesions  anywhere  in 
the  motor  path  have  as  a  result  the  abolishment 
of  the  functions  of  these  parts — ^i.  e.,  paralysis. 

Positive  or  irritative  lesions  cause  a  perver- 
sion of  the  function — i.  e.,  abnormal  muscular 
contractions. 

Although  these  two  symptoms  (paralysis  and 
abnormal  contractions)  occur  whenever  the  mo- 
tor path  is  diseased,  each  of  the  segments  im- 
parts to  them  peculiar  characteristics  which  en- 
able us  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  to  determine 
the  site  of  a  lesion. 

These  characteristics  depend  upon,  first,  the 
special  symptoms  referable  to  the  secondary  de- 
generations in  the  two  segments ;  second,  upon 
their  anatomical  relation. 

(a)  Lesions  of  the  Lower  or  Spino-musoular 

Segment.  Destructive  Lesions. — The  destructive 
lesions  cause  here,  as  everywhere  in  the  motor 
path,  paralysis.  We  have  seen  above  that  when 
the  nerve-fibres  are  cut  off  from  their  ganglion 
cells  in  the  anterior  horns,  they  not  only  degen- 
erate themselves,  but  that  the  muscles  to  which 
they  are  distributed  degenerate.  This  process  is 
•made  evident  by  a  change  in  the  electrical  reac-  ^^^'  .^  -  ^^^^ ,  lowers.) 
tion  of  the  nerve  and  muscle — ^the  reaction  of  lagrams  owing  course 

degeneration — ^and  the  muscle  becomes  evident- 
ly atrophied.  The  myotatic  irritability  or  mus- 
cle refiex,  which  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  lower  motor  segment,  is  lost  in  destructive 

lesions.  This  gives  to  the  paralysis  certain  characteristics,  namely,  atro- 
phy of  the*  muscles,  loss  of  its  reflex  excitability,  and  alteration  of  the 
electrical  reactions  of  the  nerve  and  muscle. 

The  anatomical  relations  of  the  lower  motor  segment  also  give  certain 
peculiarities,  which  help  to  distinguish  its  lesions  from  those  of  the  upper 
segment,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  lower  segment 

on  the  other. 

In  general  the  different  units  which  make  up  the  lower  segment  are 
more  or  less  widely  separated  from  each  other.    An  extreme  example  of 
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It  was  stated  above  that  each  segment  of  the  motor  path  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  nutritional  unit  and  that  the  secondary  degeneration  in  the 
upper  segment  stops  at  the  beginning  of  the  lower.  So  the  muscles  para- 
lyzed by  lesions  in  the  upper  segment  do  not  undergo  degenerative 
atrophy,  nor  do  they  present  the  reaction  of  degeneration. 

The  upper  motor  segment  is  much  more  compact  than  the  lower,  and 
for  this  reason  a  paralysis  resulting  from  a  lesion  in  it  is  apt  to  involve 
many  muscles.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  pyramidal  fibres, 
which  run  in  a  compact  bundle,  a  lesion  of  which  usually  involves  all  of 
the  fibres  and  causes  a  paralysis  of  all  of  the  muscles  of  one  side  of  the 
body — i.  e.,  hemiplegia. 

The  motor  centres  of  the  cortex  are  more  or  less  separated  from  each 
other,  and  a  sharply  localized  lesion  in  this  region  causes  a  more  limited 
paralysis,  and  cerebral  monoplegias  are  the  result ;  but  even  in  this  case  the 
paralysis  is  diffuse,  affecting  the  whole  limb  or  a  segment  of  the  limb,  and 
not  individual  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles. 

To  sum  up,  the  paralyses  due  to  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  motor 
segment  are  diffuse,  wide-spread,  often  hemiplegic ;  the  paralyzed  muscles 
are  spastic  (the  tendon  reflexes  exaggerated),  they  do  not  undergo  degen- 
erative atrophy,  and  they  do  not  present  the  degenerative  reaction  to  elec- 
trical stimulation. 

Irritative  Lesions  of  the  Upper  Motor  Segment, — Our  knowledge  of 
such  lesions  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  those  acting  on  the  cortical 
motor  centres,  and  we  know  a  number  of  processes  which  have  as  their 
result  abnormal  muscular  contractions.  These  have  as  their  type  the  local- 
ized convulsive  seizures  classed  under  Jacksonian  or  cortical  epilepsy,  which 
are  characterized  by  the  convulsion  beginning  in  a  single  muscle  or  group 
of  muscles  and  involving  other  muscles  in  a  definite  order,  depending  upon 
the  position  of  their  representation  in  the  cortex ;  for  instance,  such  a  con- 
vulsion beginning  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  next  involves  those  of  the  arm 
and  hand,  and  then  the  leg.  The  convulsion  is  usually  accompanied  by 
sensory  phenomena  and  followed  by  a  weakness  of  the  muscles  involved. 

A  majority  of  lesions  of  the  motor  cortex  are  both  destructive  and  irri- 
tative— i.  e.,  they  may  destroy  the  ner^^e-cells  of  a  certain  centre,  and  either 
bv  their  growth  or  presence  may  throw  into  abnormal  activity  those  of  the 
surrounding  centres. 

So  far  the  motor  system  has  been  considered  by  itself,  and  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  how  attention  to  the  paralysis  alone  may  help  us  to 
determine  the  seat  of  a  lesion.  It  runs,  however,  in  close  connection  with 
other  systems  of  the  nervous  centre,  which  are  often  involved  with  it  in 
morbid  processes,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  which  aid  us  very  much  in 
making  a  local  diagnosis. 

Sensory  Centres  and  Paths. — The  association  of  the  motor  path  with 
that  for  the  conduction  of  sensory  impresc^ions  is  very  intimate,  but  unfor- 
tunately our  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  sensory  tracts  is  by 
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no  means  so  precise.  Some  important  facts  are,  however,  known.  Sensory 
fibres  from  different  areas  of  the  skin  run  in  close  connection  with  fibres 
of  the  lower  motor  segment  in  the  mixed  nerves.  They  separate  from 
them  and  enter  the  spinal  cord  by  the  posterior  roots.  The  regions  which 
the  different  posterior  roots  supply  is  given  in  Starr's  table  After  enter- 
ing the  8i)inal  cord  the  sensory  fibres  cross  the  middle  line  at  once  and 
pugs  up  to  tlio  brain  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord.  Here  they  are  again 
in  close  contact  with  the  motor  path,  but  with  that  of  the  other  side  of  the 
body — i.  e.,  the  right  half  of  the  spinal  cord  contains  the  sensory  fibres  of 
the  left  side  of  tlie  body  and  motor  fibres  of  the  right  The  fibres  which 
conduct  the  impressions  for  the  muscular  sense  seem  to  be  an  exception 
and  do  not  decussate  in  the  cord.  The  exact  position  of  the  sensory  paths 
in  the  cord  is  still  somewhat  uncertain,  nor  are  we  sure  of  their  coarse  in 
the  medulla,  pons,  and  ])eduncle.  All  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  body  are  collected  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  limb 
of  the  internal  capsule,  just  behind  the  motor  fibres  of  the  upper  segment 

Much  doubt  and  discussion  still  exist  as  to  the  areas  for  the  represen- 
tation of  sensory  impressions.  Ilorsley  has  suggested  that  the  muscular 
and  tactile  senses  are  localized  in  the  motor  cortex,  and  that  two  of  the 
three  chief  layers  of  cells  in  this  region  subserve  their  functions.  Dana's 
study  shows  that  many  lesions  of  the  motor  area,  particularly  in  the  hinder 
part,  are  associated  with  anaesthesia.  On  the  other  hand,  Ferrier  regards 
the  hippocanipal  convolution,  and  Schilfer  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  as  the 
centres  for  sensory  impressions. 

The  centres  for  sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  have  been  referred  to 
under  tlie  nerves  ministering  to  these  senses,  and  we  shall  consider  the 
si)eech  centres  in  tiie  next  section. 

In  the  centrum  ovale  the  fibres  of  tlie  motor  path  are  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  other  systems  of  fibres ;  those  connecting  the  cor- 
U^x  with  nervous  stru(»tures  lying  below  it,  projection  fibres;  the  fibres 
which  join  tiie  two  heniiai)heres,  commissural  fibres ;  and  those  which  join 
different  j)art8  of  tiie  siime  hemisphere,  association  fibres.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  these  fibres  leaves  much  to  be  desired.* 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  effects  of  lesions  from  the 
cortex  to  the  spinal  cord : 

1.  The  Cerebral  Cortex. — {a)  Destructive  lesions  cause  spastic  paraly- 
sis in  the  niuscii^s  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  extent  of  tihe 
paralysirt  dtipends  upon  that  of  the  lesion.  It  is  apt  to  be  limited  to  the 
niuHcles  of  an  extremity,  giving  rise  to  the  cerebral  monoplegias  (Fig. 
3,  .\').  A  lesion  may  involve  two  centres  lying  dose  together,  thni  pio- 
ducin^j:  pandysJH  of  the  fac>e  and  arm,  or  of  the  arm  and  legi  bat  not  .€l 


*  The  stiidont  will  find  in  Starr*8  work,  Familiair  FociBS  oC:lfiM 

admirable  presentation  of  this  subject.  ^ 
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the  face  and  leg  without  involvement  of  the  arm.  Very  rarely  the  whole 
motor  cortex  is  involved,  causing  paralysis  of  one  side— cortical  hemi- 
plegia. 

Combined  with  the  muscular  weakness  there  is  usually  some  disturb- 
ance of  sensation,  particularly  tactile  impressions  and  those  of  the  mus- 
cular sense. 

(b)  Irritative  lesions  cause  localized  spasms  as  described  above.  These 
convulsions  are  usually  preceded  and  accompanied  by  sensory  impressions. 
Tingling  or  pain,  or  a  sense  of  motion  in  the  part,  is  often  the  signal 
symptom  (Seguin),  and  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  seat  of 
the  lesion. 

Lesions  are  often  both  destructive  and  irritative,  and  we  have  combi- 
nations of  the  symptoms  produced  by  each.  For  instance,  certain  muscles 
may  be  paralyzed,  and  those  represented  near  them  in  the  cortex  may  be 
the  seat  of  localized  convulsions,  or  the  paralyzed  limb  itself  may  be  at 
times  subject  to  convulsive  spasms,  or  muscles  which  have  been  convulsed 
may  become  paralyzed.  In  this  manner  it  is  often  possible  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  lesion  involving  the  motor  cortex. 

We  have  seen  in  a  previous  section  that  lesions  involving  the  centres 
for  the  special  senses  may  give  rise  to  focal  symptoms,  and  shall  simply 
refer  to  them  here.  The  symptoms  caused  by  lesions  of  the  speech  centre 
will  be  described  under  aphasia,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  near 
situation  of  the  motor  speech  area  (Broca's  centre)  in  the  left  third 
frontal  convolution  to  the  centres  of  the  face  and  arm  on  that  side,  and  to 
state  that  motor  aphasia  is  often  associated  with  monoplegia  of  the  right 
side  of  the  face  and  the  right  arm.  Accompanying  the  paralysis  follow- 
ing a  Jacksonian  fit  of  the  right  face  or  arm  there  is  often  a  transient 
motor  aphasia. 

(2)  Centrum  Ovale. — Lesions  in  this  part  of  the  motor  path  cause 
paralysis,  which  has  the  distribution  of  a  cortical  palsy  when  the  lesion  is 
near  the  cortex,  and  of  that  due  to  a  lesion  of  the  internal  capsule  when 
it  is  near  that  region.  They  may  be  associated  with  symptoms  due  to  the 
interruption  of  the  other  system  of  fibres  running  in  the  centrum  ovale, 
and  there  may  be  sensory  disturbances — hemiansesthesia  and  hemianopia — 
and  if  the  lesion  is  in  the  left  hemisphere  one  of  the  different  forms  of 
aphasia  may  accompany  the  paralysis. 

(3)  Internal  Capsule. — Here  all  the  fibres  of  the  upper  motor  segment 
are  gathered  together  in  a  compact  bundle,  and  a  lesion  in  this  region  is 
apt  to  cause  complete  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  lesion 
involves  the  hinder  third  of  the  posterior  limb  there  is  also  hemiansesthe- 
sia,  including  even  the  special  senses(Fig.  3,  J'). 

(4)  Cms  Cerebri. — Here,  again,  all  the  motor  fibres  and  all  the  sen- 
sory fibres  of  the  opposite  side  are  collected  in  a  small  space,  and  a  lesion 
may  produce  hemiplegia  combined  with  sensory  disturbances.  On  ac- 
count of  its  anatomical  relation  the  third  cranial  nerve  is  often  involved 
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in  lesions  of  the  cms,  causing  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  th 
same  side  as  the  lesion  combined  with  a  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side- 
i.  e.,  a  crossed  paralysis. 

(5)  Pons, — In  the  pons,  medulla,  and  cord  tlie  upper  and  lower  mote 
segments  are  both  represented,  the  first  by  the  pyramidal  fibres,  the  latti 
by  the  motor  nuclei  and  the  nerve-fibres  arising  from  them.  L#e8ions  he: 
often  affect  both  motor  segments,  and  produce  combinations  of  paralya 
haying  the  characteristics  of  each.  Thus  a  lesion  in  the  lower  part  of  tl 
pons  may  involve  the  pyramidal  tract  and  cause  a  spastic  paralysis  of  tl 
opposite  arm  and  leg,  and  also  involve  the  nucleus  or  the  fibres  of  tl 
facial  nerve,  and  so  produce  a  paralysis  of  the  same  side  of  the  face,  accoii 
panied  by  loss  of  the  muscle  reflex,  atrophy,  and  the  reaction  of  degei 
eration — crossed  paralysis  (Fig.  3,  Z),  The  abducens  and  hyi>oglo« 
nerves  may  also  be  paralyzed  in  the  same  manner.  In  lesions  of  ti 
pons  the  patient  often  has  a  tendency  to  fall  toward  the  side  on  whit 

j  the  lesion  is,  due  probably  to  implication  of  the  middle  peduncle  of  tl 

1  cerebellum. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  involvement  of  the  different  cranial  nerr 

I  have  been  considered  in  detail  in  a  previous  section. 

I  (6)  Spinal  Cord. — Unilateral  lesions  cause,  first,  a  lower-segment  p 

ralysis,  due  to  the  disease  of  the  centres  at  the  site  involved  ;  second 
spastic  paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  on  that  side  of  the  body  below  t 
lesion,  due  to  interruption  of  the  p}Tamidal  fibres;  and,  third,  disturbao 
of  sensation  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  (See  under  Brown-Sequan 
paralysis.) 

'  Transverse  lesions  of  the  cord  cause  paralysis  with  atrophy,  etc.,  at  t 

level  of  tlie  lesion,  spastic  panilysis  below  it,  combined  with  sensory  d 
turbanoe  and  trouble  with  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Affections  of  the  peripheral  nerves  have  already  been  considered. 

II.  Aphasia. 

Tlie  speech  mechanism  consists  of  receptive,  perceptive,  and  emissi 
centres  in  the  cortex  cerebri,  disturbances  of  which  cause  aphasia^  ai 
centres  in  the  medulla  which  j)re8ide  over  the  muscles  of  articulation,  di 
turbance  of  whii.'h  j)roduces  anarthria^  the  condition  of  gradual  loss  ' 
power  of  8j)ee(*h,  such  as  (K»curs  in  bulbar  paralysis. 

The  studies  of  Bastian,  Kiissmaul,  Wernicke,  Lichtheim,  and  othe 
have  widened  enormously  our  knowledge  of  speech  disorders.  I.*angua^ 
is  gradually  ac(|uired  by  imitation.  Thus,  in  teaching  a  child  to  say  bei 
the  sound  of  the  uttered  word  enters  the  afferent  path  (auditory  nerv< 
and  readies  the  auditory  perceptive  centre,  from  which  an  impulse  is  ser 
to  the  emissive  or  motor  centre  presiding  over  the  nuclei  in  the  medulL 
through  which  the  muscles  of  articulation  are  set  in  action.  The  ai 
in  Lichtheim's  schema  (Fig.  5)  is  a  A,  Mm.     The  child  gradually  ac 
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Fio.  5. — Lichtheim*s  schema. 


quires  in  this  way  word  memories^  which  are  stored  at  the  centre  A,  and 
motor  memories — the  memories  of  the  co-ordinated  muscular  movements 
necessary  to  utter  words — ^which  are  stored  at  the  centre  M.  In  a  similar 
manner,  when  shown  the  bell,  the  child  acquires  visual  memories^  which 
are  conveyed  through  the  optic 
nerve  to  the  visual  perceptive 
centres,  o  0.  So  also  the  memo- 
ries of  the  sound  of  the  bell 
when  struck.  The  memory  pict- 
ure of  the  shape  of  the  bell,  the 
memory  of  the  appearance  of  the 
word  bell  as  written,  and  the 
motor  memories  of  the  muscular 
movements  required  to  write  the 
word  are  distinct  from  each 
other;  yet  they  are  intimately 
connected,  and  form  together 
what  is  termed  the  word-image. 
In  addition  to  all  this  the  child 

gradually  acquires  in  his  education  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  the  bell — 
intellectual  concepts — the  centre  for  which  is  represented  at  I  in  the 
diagram  In  volitional  or  intellectual  speech,  as  in  uttering  the  word 
belly  the  path  would  be  I,  M  m,  and  in  writing  the  word,  I,  M,  W,  h. 
These  various  "memories"  are  as  a  rule  stored  or  centred  in  the  left 
hemisphere. 

The  relations  of  written  and  spoken  language  are  then  with  (a)  sen- 
sory perceptive  centres  (hearing  and  sight  and,  in  the  blind,  touch) ;  (b) 
emissive  or  motor  centres  for  speech  and  writing ;  and  (c)  psychical  cen- 
tres, through  which  we  obtain  an  intellectual  conception  of  what  is 
said  or  written,  and  by  which  we  express  voluntarily  our  ideas  in  lan- 
guage. 

There  are  two  chief  forms  of  aphasia — sensory  and  motor, 
(1)  Sensory  Aphasia ;  Apraxia;  Word-blindness;  Word-deafiiess.— By 
apraxia  is  understood  a  condition  in  which  there  is  loss  or  impairment  of 
the  power  to  recognize  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  objects.  Persons  so 
affected  act "  as  if  they  no  longer  possessed  such  object  memories,  for  they 
fail  to  recognize  things  formerly  familiar.  A  fork,  a  cane,  a  pin^  may  be 
taken  up  and  looked  at  by  such  a  person,  and  yet  held  or  used  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  that  it  awakens  no  idea  of  its  use.  And  this  symp- 
tom, for  which  at  first  the  term  blindness  of  mind  was  used,  is  found  to 
extend  to  other  senses  than  that  of  sight.  Thus  the  tick  of  a  watch,  the 
sound  of  a  bell,  a  melody  of  music,  may  fail  to  arouse  the  idea  which  it 
formerly  awakened,  and  the  patient  has  then  deafness  of  mind,  or  an 
odor  or  taste  no  longer  calls  up  the  notion  of  the  thing  smelled  or 
tasted ;  and  thus  it  is  found  that  each  or  all  of  the  sensory  organs,  when 
57 
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called  into  play,  may  fail  to  arouse  au  intelligent  perception  of  thi 
object  exciting  them.  For  the  general  symptoms  of  inability  to  recog 
nize  the  use  or  import  of  an  object  the  term  apraxia  is  now  employed.' 
(Starr.) 

Apraxia  may  occur  alone,  but  more  commonly  is  associated  with  Taric 
ties  of  sensory  and  motor  aphasia.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  read,  bu 
the  words  arouse  no  intelligent  impression  in  his  mind.  While  blind  t 
memory-pictures  aroused  through  sight,  the  perceptions  may  be  stimn 
lated  by  touch ;  thus  there  are  instances  on  record  of  apraxic  patients  un 
able  to  read  by  sight,  who  could  on  tracing  the  letters  by  touch  nam* 
them  correctly.  Of  the  forms  of  apraxia,  mind-blindness  and  mbd 
deafness  arc  the  most  important. 

The  cases  of  mind-blindness  collected  by  Starr  indicate  that  the  lesioi 
exists  in  the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons,  and  in  the  righ 
hemisphere  in  left-handed  persons.  The  disease  usually  inTolves  thi 
angular  and  supramarginal  gyri  or  the  tracts  proceeding  from  them 
Blindness  of  the  *'  mind's  eye  "  may  at  times  be  functional  and  transitory 
and  is  dissociated  with  many  forms  of  mental  disturbance.  In  a  remark 
able  case  reported  by  Macewen,  the  patient,  after  an  injury  to  the  head 
had  suffered  with  headache  and  melancholia,  but  there  was  no  paralysis 
lie  was  psychically  blind  and  though  he  could  see  everything  perfect! 
well  and  could  read  letters,  objects  conveyed  no  intelligent  impressioi 
A  man  before  his  eyes  was  recognized  as  some  object,  but  not  as  a  mai 
until  the  sounds  of  the  voice  led  to  the  recognition  through  the  auditor 
centres.  Tlie  skull  was  trephined  over  the  angular  gyrus  and  the  inne 
tfible  was  found  to  be  depressed  and  a  portion  had  been  driven  into  th 
brain  in  this  region.  The  patient  recovered.  Mind-blindness  is  the  equiva 
lent  of  visual  amnesia. 

Word-blindness  may  occur  alone  or  with  motor  aphasia.  In  un 
complicated  coses  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to  recall  the  appeal 
ances  of  words,  and  does  not  recognize  them  on  a  printed  or  writte 
page.  The  patient  may  be  able  to  pronounce  the  letters  and  ca 
often  writer  correctly,  but  he  cannot  read  understand ingly  what  he  ha 
written.  It  is  rare,  however,  for  the  patient  to  be  able  to  write  wit 
any  degree  of  facility.  There  are  instances  in  which  the  patient,  ui 
able  to  road,  has  y(^t  lx»en  able  to  do  mathematical  problems  and  t 
recognize  play  cards.  The  lesion  in  cases  of  wonl -blindness  is,  in 
majority  of  cases,  in  tlie  angular  and  supramarginal  g\Ti  on  the  left  8id( 
It  is  commonly  asso<;iatud  with  hemianoj)ia,  and  not  infrequently  wit 
mind-blindness. 

Mind-deafness  is  a  condition  in  which  sounds,  though  heard  and  pei 
ocived  as  such,  awaken  no  intc»lligent  conceptions.  A  person  who  know 
notliing  of  French  has  mind-deafness  so  far  as  the  French  language 

^  concerned,  and  though  he  recognizes  the  words  as  wonls  when  spokei 

and  can  repeat  tliem,  they  awaken  no  auditory  memories.     The  musici 
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faculties  may  be  lost  in  aphasias,  who  may  become  note-deaf  and  unable 
to  appreciate  melodies  or  to  read  music.  This  may  occur  without  the 
existence  of  motor  aphasia,  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  cases  on 
record  in  which  with  motor  aphasia  for  ordinary  speech  the  patient  could 
sing  and  follow  tunes  correctly.  Mind-deafness  is  also  known  as  auditory 
amnesia.  Word-deafness  is  a  condition  in  which  the  patient  no  longer 
understands  spoken  language.  The  memory  of  the  sound  of  the  word 
is  lost,  and  can  neither  be  recalled  nor  recognized  when  heard.  It  is  usu- 
ally associated  with  other  varieties  of  aphasia,  though  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  patient  has  been  able  to  read  and  write  and  speak.  The  lesion 
in  word-deafness  has  been  accurately  defined  in  a  number  of  cases  to  be  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions  on  the 
left  side  (Fig.  2). 

Other  manifestations  of  mind-blindness  are  met  with ;  thus  a  young 
man  with  secondary  syphilis  had  several  convulsive  seizures,  after  one  of 
which  he  remained  unconscious  for  some  time.  On  awakening,  the  mem- 
ory-pictures of  faces  and  places  were  a  blank,  and  he  neither  knew  his 
parents  nor  brothers,  nor  the  streets  of  the  town  in  which  he  lived.  He 
had  no  aphasia  proper,  and  no  paralysis. 

(2)  Motor  or  ataxic  aphasia  is  a  condition  in  which  the  memory  of 
the  efforts  necessary  to  pronounce  words  is  lost,  owing  to  disturbance 
in  the  emissive  centres.  This  is  the  variety  long  ago  recognized  by 
Broca,  the  lesion  of  which  was  localized  by  him  in  the  third  left  frontal 
convolution.  In  pure  cases  the  patient  is  r.ble  to  read  (not  aloud)  and 
understands  perfectly  what  is  said.  He  inuy  not  be  able  to  utter  a 
single  word;  more  commonly  he  can  say  one  or  two  words,  such  as 
**no,"  "yes,"  and  he  not  infrequently  is  able  to  repeat  words.  When 
shown  an  object,  though  not  able  to  name  it,  he  may  evidently  recog- 
nize what  it  is.  If  told  the  name,  he  may  be  able  to  repeat  it.  A  man 
knowing  the  French  and  German  languages  may  lose  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  them,  while  retaining  his  mother-tongue;  or, 
if  completely  aphasic,  may  recover  one  before  the  other.  As  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution  is  in  close  contact  with  the  centres  for  the  face 
and  arm,  these  are  not  uncommonly  involved,  with  the  production  of  a 
partial  or,  in  some  instances,  a  complete  right-sided  hemiplegia.  Alexia^ 
or  inability  to  read,  occurs  with  motor  aphasia  and  also  with  word- 
blindness. 

As  a  rule,  in  motor  aphasia  there  is  also  inability  to  write  — 
agraphia.  When  there  is  right  brachial  monoplegia  it  is  difficult  to 
test  the  capability,  but  there  are  instances  of  motor  aphasia  without 
paralysis,  in  which  the  power  of  voluntary  writing  is  lost.  The  con- 
dition varies  very  much;  thus  a  patient  may  not  be  able  to  write 
voluntarily  or  from  dictation,  and  yet  may  copy  perfectly.  It  is  still 
a  question  whether  there  is  a  special  writing  centre.  It  has  been  placed 
by  some  writers  at  thj  base  of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  but  in  a 
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recent  study  D6j6rine  concludes  that  it  is  not  separate  from  the  speec 
(centre. 

There  is  a  form  known  as  mixed  aphasia^  or  paraphasia^  in  whic 
the  patient  understands  what  is  said,  and  speaks  even  long  sentence 
correctly,  but  he  constantly  tends  to  misplace  words,  and  does  nc 
express  his  ideas  in  the  proper  words.  All  grades  of  this  may  be  mi 
with,  from  a  state  in  which  only  a  word  or  two  is  misplaced  to  a 
extreme  condition  in  which  the  patient  talks  jargon.  In  these  ease 
the  association  tract  is  intemipted  between  the  auditory  percepti^ 
and  the  emissive  centres,  hence  it  is  sometimes  known  as  Wernicke 
aphasia  of  conduction.  The  lesion  is  usually  in  the  insula  and  in  th 
convolutions  which  unite  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes.  Lichtheim 
schema  will  assist  the  student  in  obtaining  a  rational  idea  of  the  varietic 
of  aphasia : 

1.  In  the  condition  of  apraxia  or  mind-blindness  the  ideation  centrei 
I,  are  involved,  often  with  the  auditory  and  visual  i)erceptive  centres,  j 
and  0. 

2.  A  lesion  at  A,  the  centre  for  the  auditory  memories  of  words  (firs 
left  temporal  gyrus),  is  associated  with  word-deafness. 

3.  A  lesion  at  0,  the  centre  for  visual  memories  (angular  and  supn 
marginal  gyri),  causes  word-blindness. 

4.  Interruption  of  the  tracts  uniting  A  M  and  0  M  causes  the  condw 
tion  ai)ha8ia  of  ViQmickc^par aphasia. 

5.  Destniction  of  the  centre  M  (Broca's  convolution)  causes  pui 
motor  aphasia,  in  which  the  patient  cannot  express  thoughts  i 
siu'cch. 

A  lesion  at  M  usually  destroys  also  the  power  of  writing,  but,  i 
stated,  it  is  beh'eved  by  many  that  the  centre  for  writing,  W,  is  distinc 
from  that  of  speech.  In  this  case  a  lesion  at  M,  which  would  destrc 
the  power  of  vohnitary  speech,  miglit  leave  open  the  connections  b< 
twoen  O  W  and  A  W,  by  which  the  patient  could  copy  or  write  froi 
dictation. 

The  problems  of  aphasia  are  in  reality  excessively  complicated,  an 
the  student  must  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  cases  are  as  simp] 
as  diagrams  indicate.  A  majority  of  them  are  very  complex,  but  wit 
patience  tlie  diagnosis  of  tlie  different  varieties  can  often  be  worke 
out. 

The  following  tests  should  be  applied  in  each  case  of  aphasia :  (1)  Tli 
power  of  recognizing  the  nature,  uses,  and  relations  of  objects — i.  e 
whether  apraxia  is  present  or  not;  (2)  the  power  to  recall  the  name  c 
fjiniiliiir  objects  seen,  smelled,  or  tasted,  or  of  a  sound  when  heard,  c 
of  ail  object  tou(!hed ;  (3)  the  power  to  understand  spoken  words;  (A 
the  capal)ility  of  understanding  printed  or  written  language;  (5)  th 
}K)\vc»r  of  a})preciating  and  understiinding  musical  tunes;  (0)  the  power  ( 
vohnitary  speech — in  this  it  is  to  be  noted  particularly  whether  he  mii 
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places  words  or  not ;  (7)  the  power  of  reading  aloud  and  of  understanding 
what  he  reads ;  (8)  the  power  to  write  Toluntaril j  and  of  reading  what  ho 
has  written ;  (9)  the  power  to  copy ;  (10)  the  power  to  write  at  dictation ; 
and  (11)  the  power  of  repeating  words. 

Prognosis  and  Treatment. — In  young  persons  the  outlook  is  good, 
and  the  power  of  speech  is  gradually  restored  apparently  by  the  education 
of  the  centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  In  adults  the  condition 
is  less  hopeful,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  complete  motor  aphasia  with 
right  hemiplegia.  The  patient  may  remain  speechless,  though  capable 
of  understanding  everything,  and  attempts  at  re-education  may  be  futile. 
Partial  recovery  may  occur,  and  the  patient  may  be  able  to  talk,  but  mis- 
places words.  In  sensory  aphasia  the  condition  may  be  only  transient,  and 
the  different  forms  rarely  persist  alone  without  impairment  of  the  powers 
of  expression. 

The  education  of  an  aphasic  person  requires  the  greatest  care  and 
patience,  particularly  if,  as  so  often  happens,  he  is  emotional  and  irritable. 
It  is  best  to  begin  by  the  use  of  detached  letters,  and  advance,  not  too 
rapidly,  to  words  of  only  one  syllable.  Children  often  make  rapid  progress, 
but  in  adults  failure  is  only  too  frequent,  even  after  the  most  pains-taking 
efforts.  In  the  cases  of  right  hemiplegia  with  aphasia  the  patient  may  be 
taught  to  write  with  the  left  hand. 

III.  Inflammation  of  the  Braik 

(Supjnirative  Encephalitis  ;  Abscess), 

Etiology. — Suppuration  of  the  brain  substance  is  rarely  if  ever  pri- 
mary, but  results,  as  a  rule,  from  extension  of  inflammation  from  neigh- 
boring parts  or  infection  from  a  distance  through  the  blood.  The  question 
of  idiopathic  brain  abscess  need  scarcely  be  considered,  though  occasion- 
ally instances  occur  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  a  cause. 
There  are  three  important  etiological  factors : 

(1)  Trauma.  Falls  upon  the  head  or  blows,  with  or  without  abra- 
sion of  the  skin.  More  commonly  it'  follows  fracture  or  punctured 
wounds.  In  this  group  meningitis  is  frequently  associated  with  the 
abscess. 

(2)  Extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  neighboring  parts,  more 
particularly  in  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  less 
frequently  necrosis  of  the  other  bones,  or  extension  of  disease  from  the 
orbit.  In  this  group  otitis  is  the  most  important  factor.  There  may 
be  extension  through  the  bone  and  involvement  of  the  lateral  sinus 
as  already  mentioned;  but  in  other  instances  no  direct  connection  can 
be  traced  and  the  infection  is  probably  carried  through  the  lymph 
channels. 

(3)  In  septic  processes.  Abscess  of  the  brain  is  not  often  found  in 
pyaemia.     In  ulcerative  endocarditis  multiple  foci  of  suppuration  are 
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common.  Localized  bone-disease,  suppuration  in  the  liver,  but,  abore 
all,  certain  inflammations  in  the  lungs  (particularly  gangrene,  bronchi- 
ectasis, and  fetid  bronchitis),  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  abscess.  It  u 
an  occasional  complication  of  empyema.  Abscess  of  the  brain  may  folloY 
tlie  specific  fevers.  Bristowe  has  called  attention  to  its  occurrence  as  a 
Kt^quel  of  influenza.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  fortieth  years,  and  the  condition  is  more  frequent  in  men  than 
in  women. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  abscess  may  be  solitary  or  multiple,  dif- 
fuse or  circumscribed.  In  the  acute,  rapidly  fatal  cases  following  injuir 
the  suppuration  is  not  limited ;  but  in  long-standing  cases  the  abscess  is 
enclosed  in  a  definite  capsule,  which  may  have  a  thickness  of  from  two  to 
five  millimetres.  The  pus  varies  much  in  appearance,  depending  upon 
the  ago  of  the  abscess.  In  early  cases  it  may  be  mixed  with  reddish 
debris  and  softened  brain  matter,  but  in  the  solitary  encapsulated  abscess 
the  pus  is  distinctive,  having  a  greenish  tint^  an  acid  reaction,  and  a  pe- 
culiar odor,  sometimes  like  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  brain  substance 
surrounding  the  abscess  is  usually  oodematous  and  infiltrated.  The  size 
varies  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  large  orange.  There  are  cases 
on  record  in  which  the  cavity  has  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  a  hemi- 
sphere. Multiple  abscesses  are  usually  small.  In  four  fifths  of  all  case? 
the  abscess  is  solitary.  Suppuration  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  cere- 
brum, and  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  is  more  often  involved  than  other 
I  :irts.  The  cerebellum  is  the  next  most  common  seat,  particularly  in  cod- 
i.'vTtion  with  ear-disease. 

Symptoms. — Following  injury  or  operation  the  disease  may  run  an 
antfe  course,  with  fever,  headache,  delirium,  vomiting,  and  rigors.  The 
symptoms  are  tlioso  of  an  acute  meningo-encephalitis,  and  it  may  be  vm 
difticult  to  determine,  unless  there  are  localizing  symptoms,  whether  there  is 
really  suppuration  in  the  brain  substance.  In  the  cases  following  ear  dis- 
ease the  symptoms  may  at  first  be  those  of  meningeal  irritation.  There 
may  be  irrita])ility,  restlessness,  severe  headache,  and  aggravated  earache. 
Other  striking  symptoms,  particularly  in  the  more  prolonged  cases,  are 
drowsiness,  slow  corebration,  vomiting,  and  optic  neuritis.  In  the  chronic 
form  of  brain  a])S((ss  which  may  follow  injury,  otorrho^a,  or  local  lun^ 
trou])le,  there  may  be  a  latent  period  ranging  from  one  or  two  weeks  to 
several  months,  or  even  a  year  or  more.  In  the  "  silent ''  regions,  wht'U 
tlie  abscess  becomes  encapsulated  there  may  be  no  8ymj)toms  whatever 
during  the  latent  period.  During  all  this  time  the  patient  may  be  under 
careful  observation  and  no  suspicion  be  aroused  of  the  existence  of  sup- 
])uration.  Then  severe  headache,  vomiting,  fever,  set  in,  perhaj)s  with 
a  chill.  An  Arab  was  admitted  to  mv  wards  at  the  Universitv  IIos- 
pital  in  a  condition  of  profound  amemia,  having  been  picked  up  by  the 
f)olioe  in  the  street,  covered  with  blood.  There  was  a  small  localized  area 
of  ilulness  in  the  third  and  fourth  interspaces  on  the  right  side  close  to  tlr* 
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Btemnm,  and  although  no  tubercle  bacilli  were  found,  it  was  thought  to 
be  probably  a  localized  tuberculosis.  He  recovered  rapidly  from  the  anas- 
mia,  and  within  three  months  was  strong  and  welL  A  few  days  before 
his  intended  discharge  he  began  to  complain  of  headache,  which  became 
aggravated.  He  had  vomiting,  fever,  bnd  gradually  increasing  coma.  A 
large,  solitary  encapsulated  abscess  was  found  in  the  parieto-occipital  region 
of  the  left  hemisphere,  and  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung  a  circum- 
scribed cavity,  probably  bronchiectatic,  surrounded  by  fibroid  tissue  and 
containing  a  very  offensive  pus.  So,  too,  after  a  blow  upon  the  head  or  a 
fracture  the  symptoms  of  the  lesion  may  be  transient,  and  months  after- 
ward cerebral  symptoms  of  the  most  aggravated  character  may  develop. 

The  localization  of  the  lesion  is  often  difficult.  In  or  near  the  motor 
region  there  may  be  convulsions  or  paralysis,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  abscess  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobo  may  compress  the  lower 
motor  centres  and  produce  paralysis  of  the  arm  and  face  and  on  .the  left  side 
cause  aphasia.  A  large  absceos  may  exist  in  the  frontal  lobe  without  caus- 
ing paralysis,  but  in  these  cases  there  is  almost  always  some  mental  dulness. 
In  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  the  common  seat,  there  may  be  no  focaliz- 
ing symptoms.  So  also  in  the  parieto-occipital  region ;  though  here  early 
examination  may  lead  to  the  detection  of  hemianopia.  In  abscess  of  the 
cerebellum  vomiting  is  common.  If  the  middle  lobe  is  affected  there  may 
be  staggering — cerebellar  incoordination.  Localizing  symptoms  in  the 
pons  and  other  parts  are  still  more  uncertain. 

Diagnosis. — In  the  acute  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  The  his- 
tory of  injury  followed  by  fever,  marked  cerebral  symptoms,  the  develop- 
ment of  optic  neuritis  and  rigors,  delirium,  and  perhaps  paralysis,  make 
the  diagnosis  certain.  In  chronic  ear-disease,  such  cerebral  symptoms  as 
drowsiness  and  torpor,  with  irregular  fever,  supervening  upon  the  cessation 
of  a  discharge  should  excite  the  suspicion  of  abscess.  It  is  particularly 
in  the  chronic  cases  that  difficulties  arise.  The  symptoms  resemble  those 
of  tumor  of  the  brain ;  indeed,  they  are  those  of  tumor  plus  fever.  In  a 
patient  with  a  history  of  trauma  or  with  localized  lung  or  pleural  trouble, 
who  for  weeks  or  months  has  had  slight  headache  or  dizziness,  the  onset  of 
a  rapid  fever,  intense  headache,  and  vomiting  point  strongly  to  abscess. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  whether  the  meninges  are  involved 
with  the  abscess.  Often  in  ear-disease  the  condition  is  that  of  meningo- 
encephalitis. I  have  already  referred  to  a  condition  sometimes  associated 
with  ear-disease,  which  may  simulate  closely  cerebral  meningitis  or  even 
abscess.  Indeed,  Gowers  states  that  not  only  may  these  general  symptoms 
be  produced  by  ear-disease,  but  even  distinct  optic  neuritis. 

Treatment. — A  remarkable  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years  in 
dealing  with  these  cases,  owing  to  the  impunity  with  which  the  brain  can 
be  explored.  In  ear-disease  free  discharge  of  the  inflammatory  products 
should  be  promoted  and  careful  disinfection  practised.  The  treatment  of 
injuries  and  fractures  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  surgeon.    The  acute 
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Bymptoms,  such  as  feyer,  headache,  and  delirium,  must  be  treated  by  rest^ 
an  ice-cap,  and,  if  necessary,  local  depletion.  In  all  cases,  when  a  reason- 
able suspicion  exists  of  the  occurrence  of  abscess,  the  trephine  should  be 
applied  and  the  brain  explored.  The  cases  following  ear-disease,  in  which 
the  suppuration  is  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum, 
offer  the  most  favorable  chances  of  recovery.  The  localization  can  rarely 
be  made  accurately  in  these  cases,  and  the  operator  must  be  guided  more 
by  general  anatomical  and  pathological  knowledge.  In  cases  of  injury  the 
trephine  should  be  applied  over  the  seat  of  the  blow  or  the  fracture.  In 
ear-disease  the  suppuration  is  most  frequent  in  the  temporo-sphenoidal  or 
in  the  cerebellum,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  the  points 
most  accessible  to  these  regions. 


IV.    HEMIPLEGIA  AND  DIPLEGIA  IN  CHILDREN. 

It  is  as  yet  hard  to  say,  without  fuller  knowledge  of  the  etiology  of 
these  common  conditions,  where  they  should  be  classified.  In  a  majority 
of  the  cases,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  primary  pathological  change,  the 
final  state  is  one  of  a  chronic  encephalitis,  often  with  great  atrophy  of  the 
convolutions  or  the  formation  of  large  cyst-like  spaces — ^porencephalus. 

I.  Hemiplegia. 

Etiology. — Of  135  cases,  comprising  those  from  the  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  tlie  Nervous  System,  Philadelphia,  from  the  Elwyn  Institution 
for  Feeble-minded  Children,  under  Kerlin,  and  from  my  clinic  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  GO  were  in  boys  and  75  in  girls.  Kiglit  hemiplegia 
occurred  in  70,  left  in  5G.  In  15  cases  the  condition  was  said  to  be  con- 
genital. 

In  a  great  majority  the  disease  sots  in  during  the  first  or  second  year; 
thus  of  the  totiil  number  of  cases,  95  were  under  two.  Cases  above  the 
fifth  year  are  rare,  only  10  in  my  series.  Neither  alcoholism  nor  syphilis 
in  the  parents  appears  to  play  an  important  r6h  in  this  affection.  Diffi- 
cult or  abnormal  labor  is  responsible  for  certain  of  the  cases,  particularly 
injury  ^vith  the  forceps.  Trauma,  such  as  falls  or  puncturing  wounds,  is 
more  rare.  The  condition  followed  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  in  one 
case. 

Infectious  diseases.  All  the  authors  lay  special  stress  upon  this  factor. 
In  19  cases  in  my  series  the  disease  came  on  during  or  just  after  one 
of  tlie  spocitic  fevers.  I  saw  one  case  in  which  during  the  height  of 
vaccination  convulsions  developed,  followt»d  by  hemiplegia.  In  a  great 
majority  of  the  ('ases  the  disease  sets  in  with  a  convulsion,  in  which  the 
child  may  remain  for  several  hours  or  longer,  and  after  recovery  the  paraly- 
sis is  noticed. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — In  an  analysis  which  I  have  made  of  90  au- 
topsies reported  in  the  literature,  the  lesions  may  be  grouped  under  three 
headings : 

(a)  Embolism,  thrombosis,  and  haemorrhage,  comprising  16  cases, 
in  7  of  which  there  was  blocking  of  a  Sylvian  artery,  and  in  9  haemor- 
rhage. A  striking  feature  in  this  group  is  the  advanced  age  of  onset 
Ten  of  the  cases  occurred  in  children  over  six  years  old. 

{b)  Atrophy  and  sclerosis,  comprising  50  cases.  The  wasting  is  either 
of  groups  of  convolutions,  an  entire  lobe,  or  the  whole  hemisphere.  The 
meninges  are  usually  closely  adherent  over  the  affected  region,  though 
sometimes  they  look  normal  The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  firm,  and 
hard,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  normal  gyri.  The  sclerosis  may  be 
diffuse  and  wide-spread  over  a  hemisphere,  or  there  may  be  nodular  pro- 
jections— the  hypertrophic  sclerosis.  Some  of  the  cases  show  remarkable 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  hemisphere.  In  one  of  my  cases  the  atrophied 
hemisphere  weighed  169  grammes  and  the  normal  653  grammes.  The 
brain  tissue  may  be  a  mere  shell  over  a  dilated  ventricle. 

(c)  Porencephalus,  which  was  present  in  24  of  the  90  autopsies.  This 
term  was  applied  by  Heschel  to  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  form  of  cavi- 
ties and  cysts  at  the  surface  of  the  brain,  either  opening  into  and  bounded 
by  the  arachnoid,  and  even  passing  deeply  into  the  hemisphere,  or  reach- 
ing to  the  ventricle.  In  the  study  by  Audrey  of  103  cases  of  porencepha- 
lus, hemiplegia  was  mentioned  in  68  cases. 

Practically,  then,  in  infantile  hemiplegia  ^^Hical  sclerosis  and  poren- 
cephalus are  the  important  anatomical  conditions.  The  primary  change 
in  the  majority  of  these  cases  is  still  unknown.  Porencephalia  may  result 
from  a  defect  in  development  or  from  haemorrhage  at  birth.  The  etiology 
is  clear  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  of  haemorrhage,  embolism,  and 
thrombosis,  but  there  remains  the  large  group  in  which  the  final  change 
is  sclerosis  and  atrophy.  What  is  the  primary  lesion  in  these  instances  ? 
The  clinical  history  shows  that  in  nearly  all  tliese  cases  the  onset  is  sud- 
den, with  convulsions — often  with  slight  fever.  Strumpell  believes  that 
this  condition  is  due  to  an  inflammation  of  the  gray  matter — polio-en- 
cephalitis— a  view  which  has  not  been  very  widely  accepted,  as  the  ana- 
tomical proofs  are  wanting.  Gowers  suggests  that  thrombosis  may  be 
present  in  some  instances.  This  might  probably  account  for  the  final 
condition  cf  sclerosis,  but  clinically  thrombosis  of  the  veins  rarely  occurs 
in  healthy  children,  which  appear  to  be  those  most  frequently  attacked 
by  infantile  hemiplegia,  and  post-mortem  proof  is  yet  wanting  of  the 
association  of  thrombosis  with  the  disease. 

SjnnptoixiB. — (a)  The  onset.  The  disease  may  set  in  suddenly 
without  spasms  or  loss  of  consciousness.  In  more  than  half  the  cases  tlie 
child  is  attacked  with  partial  or  general  convulsions  and  loss  of  conscious- 
ness, which  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many  days.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  disease.    Fever  is  usually  present     The 
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hemiplegia,  noticed  as  the  cliild  reeovere  eoDBciousuess,  is  general];  com- 
plete. Sometimes  the  paralyeis  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  develops  aft*r 
subaequent  convulsions.  The  right  side  ia  more  frequently  aifcctt^  thttn 
the  left.     The  face  ia  commonly  not  involved. 

(b)  Residual  sj'mptoms.  In  somu  cases  the  parali'sis  gradually  disa[i- 
Ijeurs  and  leaves  scarcely  a  trace  as  the  chilil  grows  up.  The  leg,  a£  a 
rule,  rocovere  more  rapidly  and  more  fully  than  the  arm,  and  the 
paralysis  may  be  ccarcely  noticeable.  In  a  majority  of  cases,  hovevir. 
there  is  a  characteristic  hemiplcgic  gait  The  pa^alJ^Bis  is  most  marked 
in  tile  arm,  which  is  usually  wasted ;  the  forearm  is  fieied  at  right  uiglM, 
the  hand  is  flexed,  and  the  tingors  are  contracted.  Motion  may  he  almost 
completely  lust ;  in  other  instancos  tbe  arm  can  be  lifted  above  the  heail. 
Ijite  rigidity,  which  almost  always  develops,  is  tlie  symptom  which 
suggested  the  name  hemiphgia  spastica  cerebrnhs  to  Heine,  tbe  ortho- 
ptedic  surgeon  who  tirst  accurately  described  these  cases.  It  is,  however, 
not  constant.  The  limbs  may  be  quite  relaxed  even  years  after  tbe  onset 
The  reflexes  are  usually  increased.  In  several  instances,  however,  I  bate 
known  them  to  he  absent.     Sensation  is,  as  a  rule,  not  disturbed. 

Aphasia  is  a  not  uncommon  symptom,  and  occurred  in  16  cases  of  my 
series — a  smaller  number  than  given  in  tbe  series  of  MTallenberg,  Gaudard, 
and  Sachs. 

Mental  Defects. — One  of  the  most  serious  consequenceH  of  infantile 
hemiplegia  ia  the  failure  of  mental  development  A  considerable  nnmber 
of  these  cases  drift  into  the  institutions  for  fecble-mtnded  children.  Tbiti 
grades  may  he  distinguished — idiocy,  which  is  most  common  when  the 
hemiplegia  has  existed  from  birth ;  imbecility,  which  often  increases  wift 
the  development  of  epilepsy ;  and  feeble-mindedness,  a  retarded  ratli* 
than  an  arresteil  development. 

Epilepsy. — Of  the  cases  in  my  series,  41  were  subjects  of  con^nilaw 
seiisiires,  which  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  sequences  of  the  disease. 
The  seizures  may  be  either  transient  attacks  of  petit  mat.  true  Jacksonian 
fits,  beginning  in  and  confined  to  the  aSected  side,  or  general  convulsions 

Posl-hemiplegic  Movemenls.—ll  was  in  cases  of  this  sort  that  Wi   ~ 
Mitchell  first  described  the  post- hem iplegic  movements.     They  are 
tremely  common,  and  were  present  in  34  of  my  aeries.     There  may 
either  slight  tremor  in  the  affected  muscles,  or  incoordinate  choreifoi 
movements — the  so-called  post-hero  iplegic  chorea— or,  lastly, 

AtJffiosis. — In  this  condition,  described  by  Hammond,  there  art 
markable  spasms  of  the  paralyzed  extremities,  chiefly  of  the  fingers 
toes,  and  in  rare  insUinces  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth.  The  movemei 
are  involuntary  and  somewhat  rhythmical;  in  the  hand,  movements 
addnction  or  abdnction  and  of  supination  and  pronation  follow 
other  in  orderly  sequence.  There  may  be  hj-perextension  of  the  fin; 
during  which  they  are  spread  wide  apart.  This  condition  is  much 
frequent  in  children  than  in  adults.     In  the  latter  it  may  be  combi 
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with  hemiansesthesia,  and  the  lesion  is  not  cortical,  but  basic  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  thalamus.  The  movements  are  sometimes  increased  by 
emotion.    They  usually  persist  during  sleep. 

11.  Spastic  Diplegia — Birth  Palsies. 

In  this  condition  there  is  a  paralysis  with  spasm  of  all  extremities, 
dating  from  or  shortly  succeeding  birth,  more  rarely  following  the  fevers 
or  an  attack  of  convulsions.  The  legs  are  usually  more  involved  than  the 
arms ;  there  is  no  wasting,  no  disturbance  of  sensation.  The  reflexes  are 
increased.  The  mental  condition  is  profoundly  disturbed.  The  patients 
are  usually  imbeciles  or  idiots,  helpless  in  mind  and  body.  Ataxic  and 
athetoid  movements  of  the  most  exaggerated  kind  may  occur. 

While  a  limited  number  only  of  cases  of  infantile  hemiplegia  arc 
congenital,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spastic  diplegia  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cases  results  from  injury  at  birth.  Practically  the  spastic  paraplegia  of 
children  should  be  considered  with  this  condition,  as  its  etiology  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  The  arms,  too,  may  be  so  slightly  affected  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  determine  whether  it  is  a  case  of  diplegia  or  paraplegia.  The 
cases  usually  date  from  birth,  and  a  majority  are  bom  in  first  labors  or 
are  forceps  cases.  Boss  suggests  that  in  feet  presentation  there  may  be 
laceration  or  tearing  of  the  cerebro-spinal  membranes. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  birth  palsies  which  ultimately  induce  the 
spastic  diplegias  or  paraplegias  are  most  frequently  the  result  of  meningeal 
haemorrhage.  The  importance  of  this  condition  has  been  shown  by  the 
studies  of  Litzmann  and  Sarah  J.  McNutt  The  bleeding  may  come 
from  the  veins,  or,  in  one  case  which  I  saw  with  Hirst,  from  the  longi- 
tudinal sinus.  The  bleeding  has  in  many  cases  been  thickest  over  the 
motor  areas,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  sclerosis  found  in  these  cases 
may  result  from  the  compression  of  the  blood-clot.  In  other  instances 
the  condition  may  be  due  to  a  foetal  meningo-encephalitis.  In  sixteen 
autopsies  collected  in  the  literature,  in  which  the  patients  died  at  ages 
varying  from  two  to  thirty,  the  anatomical  condition  was  either  a  diffuse 
atrophy,  which  was  most  common,  or  porencephalus. 

Symptoms. — At  first  nothing  abnormal  may  be  noticed  about  the 
child.  In  some  instances  there  have  been  early  and  frequent  convul- 
sions ;  then  at  the  age  when  the  child  should  begin  to  walk  it  is  noticed 
that  the  limbs  are  not  used  readily,  and  on  examination  a  stiffness  of  the 
legs  and  arms  is  found.  Even  at  the  age  of  two  the  child  may  not  be 
abl6  to  sit  up,  and  often  the  head  is  not  well  supported  by  the  neck  mus- 
cles. The  rigidity,  as  a  rule,  is  more  marked  in  the  legs,  and  there  is  ad- 
ductor spasm.  When  supported  on  the  feet,  the  child  either  rests  on  its 
toes  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  feet,  with  the  knees  close  together,  or  the 
legs  may  be  crossed.  The  stiffness  of  the  upper  limbs  varies.  It  may  be 
scarcely  noticeable  or  the  rigidity  may  be  as  marked  as  in  the  legs.    Con- 
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stout  irregular  moyemfintB  of  fhe  arms  are  not  ancommoiL  The  ciuld 
has  great  difficnlty  in  gnurping  an  object.  The  spasm  and  weakness  may  be 
more  etident  on  one  side  than  the  other.  The  mental  condition  is,  as  a 
role,  def ecti?e  and  conyolsive  seizures  are  common. 

Associated  with  the  spastic  paraplegia  are  two  allied  conditions  of  con- 
siderable interest,  characterised  by  spasm  and  disordered  moTements.  A 
child  with  spastic  diplegia  may  presenti  in  an  nnosoal  degree,  inegnhr 
movements  of  the  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingen 
may  be  thrown  out  in  a  stiff,  spasmodic,  irregular  manner,  or  there  may  be 
constant  irregular  movements  of  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands,  with 
slight  inoo5rdination  of  the  head.  Oases  of  this  description  have  been  de- 
scribed as  choT&i  spasiieOy  and  they  may  be  diflScult  to  separate  from  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  and  from  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

A  still  more  remarkable  condition  is  that  of  bilaieral  o/Aelom,  in 
which  there  is  a  combination  of  spasm  more  or  less  marked  with  the  mon 
extraordinary  bisarre  movements  of  the  musdes.  The  condition,  «s 
rule,  dates  from  in&ncy.  The  patient  may  not  be  able  to  walk.  The  heid 
is  turned  from  side  to  side;  there  are  continual  irregular  movementB  of 
the  face  muscles,  and  the  mouth  is  drawn  and  greatly  distorted*  The 
extremities  are  more  or  less  rigid,  particularly  in  extension.  On  msldii([ 
the  slightest  attempt  to  move,  often  spontaneously,  there  are  extraordimiy 
movements  of  the  arms  and  l^;s,  particularly  of  the  arms,  somewhat  lite 
though  much  more  exaggerated  than  athetosis.  The  patients  are  often 
unable  to  help  themselves  on  account  of  these  movements.  The  leflem 
are  increased.  The  mental  condition  is  variable.  The  patient  may  be 
idiotic,  but  in  two  of  the  four  cases  which  I  have  seen  the  patients  were 
intelligent.  Massalongo,*  who  has  carefully  studied  this  condition,  describee 
three  cases  in  one  family.  I  have  collected  fifty-three  cases  from  the 
literature,  thirty-three  of  which  occurred  in  males  and  twenty  in  femalee. 
There  have  been  three  autopsies.  In  Kurella's  case  there  was  pachy- 
meningitis and  bilateral  lesions  of  the  motor  convolutions.  D6jerine^s  pa- 
tient had  atrophy  of  the  convolutions  on  both  sides,  while  in  my  ease  the 
brain  macroscopically  presented  no  changes. 

III.  Spastic  Paraplegia. 

This  condition,  which  is  more  fully  described  under  the  section  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  is  in  reality  a  cc?rebral  affection,  and  may  be  due  to  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  found  in  spastic  diplegia.  Indeed,  it  may  at  first  be 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  arms  are  involved  or  not.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  affection  is  based  upon  the  frequent  co- 
existence of  idiocy,  imbecility,  and  nystagmus,  and  the  occurrence  of  cases  of 
spastic  diplegia,  in  which  the  paraplegic  symptoms  are  identical.  All 
gnules  are  met  with,  from  pure  spastic  paraplegia  with  perfect  use  of  tht 

*  Dcir  Atctosi  Doppia,  Collezione  Italiana  di  Letture  sulla  Medicioa,  Series  Y,  N.  3l 
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arms  to  the  most  extreme  bilateral  spasm.  There  have  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  only  two  autopsies  in  this  disease :  the  case  of  Forster,  in  which 
there  was  a  moderate  grade  of  general  cortical  sclerosis  with  slight  dilata- 
tion of  the  ventricles,  and  the  recent  case  of  Sachs,  in  which  there  was  a 
meningo-encephalitis  with  atrophy  and  descending  degeneration  of  both 
lateral  columns. 

Treatment. — The  possibility  of  injury  to  the  brain  in  protracted 
labor  and  in  forceps  cases  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  practitioner. 
The  former  entails  the  greatest  risk.  In  infantile  hemiplegia  the  physi- 
cian at  the  outset  sees  a  case  of  ordinary  convulsions,  perhaps  more  pro- 
tracted and  severe  than  usual.  These  should  be  checked  as  rapidly  as 
possible  by  the  use  of  the  bromides,  the  application  of  cold  or  heat,  and  a 
brisk  purge.  During  convulsions  chloroform  may  be  administered  with 
safety  even  to  the  youngest  children.  When  the  paralysis  is  established 
not  much  can  be  hoped  from  medicines.  In  only  rare  instances  does  the 
paralysis  entirely  disappear.  The  indications  are  to  favor  the  natural 
tendency  to  improve  by  maintaining  the  general  nutrition  of  the  child,  to 
lessen  the  rigidity  and  contractures  by  massage  and  passive  motion,  and 
if  necessary  to  correct  deformities  by  mechanical  or  surgical  measures. 
Much  may  be  done  by  careful  manipulation  and  rubbing  and  the  applica- 
tion of  a  proper  apparatus.  In  children  the  aphasia  usually  disappears. 
The  epilepsy  is  a  distressing  and  obstinate  symptom,  for  which  a  cure 
can  rarely  be  anticipated.  Prolonged  periods  of  quiescence  are,  however, 
not  uncommon.  In  the  Jaeksonian  fits  the  bromides  rarely  do  good,  un- 
less there  is  much  irritability  and  excitement.  Operative  measures, 
which  have  been  carried  out  in  several  cases,  have  not  been  successful. 
The  liability  to  feeble-mindedness  is  the  most  serious  outlook  in  the  in- 
fantile cerebral  palsies.  In  many  cases  the  damage  is  irreparable,  and 
i.liooy  and  imbecility  result.  With  patient  training  and  with  care  many 
il  the  children  reach  a  fair  measure  of  intelligence  and  self-reliance. 


V.   SCLEROSIS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Gtoneral  Bemarks. — The  connective  tissue  of  the  central  nervous 
system  is  of  two  kinds — one,  the  neuroglia,  special  and  peculiar,  derived 
from  the  ectoderm,  with  distinct  morphological  and  chemical  characters ; 
the  other,  derived  from  the  mesoderm,  identical  with  the  ordinarv  col- 
lagenous  fibrous  tissue  of  the  body.  Both  play  important  parts  in  indura- 
tive processes  in  the  brain  and  cord.  A  convenient  dinsion  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal scleroses  is  into  degenerative,  inflammatory,  and  developmental 
forms. 

The  degenerative  scleroses  comprise  the  largest  and  most  important 
subdivision,  in  which  provisionally  the  following  groups  may  be  made : 
(a)  The  common  secondary  degeneration  which  follows  when  nerve-fibres 
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are  f^nt  off  from  t^ir  tmphin  centres;  (6)  toxic  forms,  anu^n^  vhieh  mx% 
he  plained  the  jcleroaea  from  Lead  and  ei^c,  aadr  xm^at  imporcanc  of  alU  che 
jtcleroftiH  of  the  poscerior  i^lnimu  due  in  siefa.  a  large  prop^rooa  of  caeti  tx> 
the  virua  of  syphilis.  ^Jther  onknowu  toxic  a45enta  may  poffiibly  iofin^ 
degeneration  of  the  nerve^^bres  in  certain  tracts.  The  syatemie  pkxhs  in 
the  cord  diliBer  apparently  in  their  anaceptibility  and  the  po«teri«>r  colomnf 
appear  moHt  prone  to  andergo  this  change ;  {r)  the  acLeroi&i  asoeiattd 
with  change  in  the  amaiXer  arteries  and  capillaries,  which  is  met  with  as  a 
iienile  process  in  the  convolutions.  In  aQ  probability  j«)ine  of  the  formi  of 
in^mlar  sclerosis  are  due  to  primary  alterations  in  the  blo«xi-TesaeIs ;  bot 
it  is  not  yet  settled  whether  the  lesion  in  these  eases  is  a  primary  degen- 
eration of  the  nerre  cells  and  fibres  to  which  the  sclerosis  is  secondarr.  or 
whether  the  essential  factor  is  an  alteration  in  nutrition  cansed  hr  ledocs 
of  the  capillaries  and  smaller  arteries. 

The  injiammai&ry  i^lero^si  embrace  a  less  important  and  less  exten^e 
gronp,  comprising  secondary  forms  which  develop  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tative infiammation  aboat  tumors,  foreign  bodies*  hemorrhages,  and  abscess. 
Histologically  these  are  chiefly  mesodermic  (vascular)  scleroses,  which  ansp 
from  the  connective  tissue  about  the  blood-vessels^  P«)6siblT  a  similar 
change  may  follow  the  primary,  acute  encephalitis^  which  Strumpell  holds 
13  the  initial  lesion  in  the  cortical  sclerosis  which  is  so  commonly  found 
post  mortem  in  infantile  hemiplegia* 

The  derelopmtntnl  ii€lero:t€$  are  believed  to  be  of  a  purely  nemogiiir 
character,  and  embrace  the  new  growth  about  the  central  canal  in 
syringomyelia  and,  according  to  recent  French  writers,  the  sclerosis  of 
the  p^/«Vrrior  r-olumn.^  in  Frie<lreioh*s  aciixia.  It  is  stateil  that  histo- 
loinV-allv  thi.^  form  \^.  difff^rent  from  the  onlinarv  varietv.  It  mav  be, 
tfyf}^  that  the  rIilTu.<-  cortical  5<':leroeis  met  with  as  a  congenital  ci.»ndi- 
tion  without  thickcnin;:  of  the  meninges  btrlongs  to  this  type.  It  is 
not  improhmble  that  many  f«>rms  of  si:len)sis  are  of  a  mixe«l  eharaottr. 
in  which  lK>th  the  ect«>lermic  and  mes^jdermic  connective  tissues  are  in- 
volved. 

Aiiaforni'^'ally  we  mK-t  with  the  following  varieties: 

n  ;  Miliary  sclerosis  is  a  term  which  has  bet-n  applie<l  to  several  dif- 
ferent ^onditionri.  Gowers  mentions  a  case  in  which  there  were  grayish- 
red  HpotJ  at  thf-  junction  of  the  white  and  gray  matters,  and  in  which  the 
neurofjlia  wjis  irK-rfased.  There  is  also  a  condition  in  which,  on  the  sur- 
face of  tbf*  eonvolution?-,  there  are  small  nodular  projections,  varying  from 
a  half  to  five  or  more  millimetres  in  diameter.  Single  noilules  of  this  sort 
are  not  uncommon  ;  sometimes  thev  are  abundant.  So  far  as  is  known  ii'> 
yyrnfitom.'  are  prrKlu^-ed  by  them. 

i'i)  DifTnse  sclerosis,  which  may  involve  an  entire  hemisphere,  or  a 
single  lobe,  in  wbirh  case  the  term  sr/rrose  lobaire  has  been  applied  to  it 
by  tlie  French.  It  is  not  an  imi)ortant  condition  in  general  medical 
practice,  but  occurs  most  frequently  in  idiots  and  imbeciles.    In  extensive 
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cortical  sclerosis  of  one  hemisphere  the  ventricle  is  usually  dilated.*  The 
symptoms  of  this  condition  depend  upon  the  region  affected.  There  may 
be  a  considerable  extent  of  sclerosis  without  symptoms  or  without  much 
mental  impairment.  In  a  majority  of  cases  there  is  hemiplegia  or  diplegia 
with  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

(3)  Tuberous  Sderosis. — In  this  remarkable  form,  which  is  also  known 
«8  hypertrophic,  there  are  on  the  convolutions  areas  projecting  beyond 
the  surface  of  an  opaque  white  color  and  exceedingly  firm.  The  sclerosis 
may  not  disturb  the  symmetry  of  the  convolution,  but  simply  cause  a  great 
enlargement,  increase  in  the  density,  and  a  change  in  the  color. 

These  three  forms  are  not  of  much  practical  interest  except  in  asylum 
and  institution  work.  The  last  variety  forms  a  well-characterized  disease 
of  considerable  importance,  namely : 

(4)  Insular  Sclerosis  {Sclerose  en  plaques). 

Definition. — A  chronic  a£Fection  of  the  brain  and  cord,  characterized 
by  localized  areas  in  which  the  nerve  elements  are  more  or  less  replaced  by 
connective  tissue.  This  may  occur  in  the  brain  or  cord  alone,  more 
commonly  in  both. 

Etiology. — This  is  obscure.  Kahler,  Marie,  and  others  assign  great 
importance  to  the  infectious  diseases,  particularly  scarlet  fever.  It  is 
found  most  commonly  in  middle-aged  persons,  but  cases  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  children,  in  whom  Pritchard  states  that  more  than  fifty  cases  have 
been  reported,  f 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  sclerotic  areas  are  widely  distributed 
through  the  brain  and  cord.  Cases  limited  to  the  cord  are  almost  un- 
known. On  section  of  the  brain,  grayish-red  areas  are  seen  scattered 
through  the  white  matter.  The  cortex  is  not  often  involved.  The  patches 
are  sometimes  abundant  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ventricles,  and  in  the 
pons,  cerebellum,  basal  ganglia,  and  the  medulla.  The  cord  may  be  only 
slightly  involved  or  there  may  be  irregular  areas  in  different  regions. 
Histologically  in  the  sclerosed  patches  there  is  great  increase  in  the  con- 
nective tissue,  the  fibres  of  which  are  denser  and  .firmer.  The  gradual 
growth  destroys  the  medulla  of  the  nerves,  but  the  axis  cylinders  persist 
in  a  remarkable  way. 

Symptoms. — The  onset  is  slow  and  the  disease  is  chronic.  Feeble- 
ness of  the  legs  with  irregular  pains  and  stiffness  are  among  the  early 
symptoms.  Indeed,  the  clinical  picture  may  be  that  of  spastic  paraplegia 
with  great  increase  in  the  reflexes.  The  following  are  the  most  important 
features : 

(a)   Volitional  Tremor, — There  is  no  paralysis  of  the  arms,  but  on  at- 

y  — » 

*  In  ray  monograph  on  Cerebral  Palsies  of  Children  I  have  given  a  description  of 
the  distribution  of  the  sclerosis  in  ten  specimens  in  the  museum  at  the  Elwyn  Institutioa 
f  Cyclopedia  of  the  Diseases  of  Children,  vol.  iv. 
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tempting  to  pick  up  an  object  there  is  trembling  or  rapid  oscillation.  A 
patient  may  be  unable  to  lift  even  a  glass  of  water  to  the  mouth.  The 
tremor  may  be  marked  in  the  legs  and  in  the  head,  which  shakes  ai 
he  walks.  When  the  patient  is  recumbent  the  muscles  may  be  per- 
fectly quiet.  On  attempting  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow,  trembling  at 
once  comes  on.  (b)  Scanning  Speech. — The  words  are  pronounced  slowh 
and  separately,  or  the  individual  syllables  may  be  accentuated.  Thic 
staccato  or  syllabic  utterance  is  a  common  feature,  (c)  Nystagmus,  a 
rapid  oscillatory  movement  of  both  eyes,  constitutes  an  important  symptom. 

Sensation  is  unaffected  in  a  majority  of  the  cases.  Optic  atrophy  some- 
times occurs,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  tabes.  The  sphincters,  as  a  rule, 
are  unaifectcd  until  the  last  stages.  Mental  debility  is  not  uncommon. 
Remarkable  remissions  occur  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  in  which  for  a 
time  all  the  symptoms  may  improve.  Vertigo  is  common,  and  there  may 
be  sudden  attacks  of  coma,  such  as  occur  in  general  paresis. 

The  diagnosis  in  well-marked  cases  is  easy.  Volitional  tremor,  scan- 
ning speech,  and  nystagmus  form  a  characteristic  symptom-group.  With 
this  there  is  usually  more  or  less  spastic  weakness  of  the  legs.  Paralyeifl 
agitans,  certain  cases  of  general  paresis,  and  occasionally  hysteria  may 
simulate  the  disease  very  closely.  If  the  case  is  not  seen  until  near  the 
end  the  diagnosis  may  be  impossible.  Buzzard  holds  that  of  all  organic 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system  disseminated  sclerosis  in  its  early  stages  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  mistaken  for  hysteria. 

Much  more  j)uzzling,  however,  are  the  instances  of  pseudo-sclerose  en 
plaques^  which  have  been  described  by  Westphal.  The  volitional  tremor 
the  scanning  speech,  and  the  spastic  condition  are  present,  but  no  lesions 
have  been  found  post  mortem.  The  movements  in  this  form  are  mon 
violent,  but  nystiigmus  does  not  occur.  Some  of  the  cases  may  possibly  b( 
examples  of  general  paresis.  In  children  the  condition  may  with  difficult} 
be  separated  from  Friedreich's  ataxia. 

The  prognosis  is  unfavorable.  Ultimately,  the  patient,  if  not  CArriec 
off  bv  some  intercurrent  affection,  becomes  bedridden. 

Treatment. — No  known  treatment  has  any  influence  on  the  prog 
ress  of  sclerosis  of  the  brain.  Neither  the  iodides  nor  mercurv  have  th< 
slightest  elTect,  but  a  prolonged  course  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  tried. 


VI.  CHRONIC  DIFFUSE  MENINGO-ENCEPHALITIS 

(Dvmmtia  Paralytica ;  General  Paresia), 

Definition. — A  chronic,  progressive  meningo-encephalitis  associatec 
witli  j)sychical  and  motor  disturbances,  finally  leading  to  dementia  am 
paralysis. 

Etiology. — Males  are  affected  much  more  frequently  than  females 
It  oc^curs  chiefly  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty-five.     Heredity  is  j 
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&ctor  in  only  a  few  cases.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  eases  are  in 
married  people.  Statistics  show  that  it  is  more  common  in  the  lower  classes 
of  society,  but  in  this  country  in  general  medical  practice  the  disease  is 
certainly  more  common  in  the  well-to-do  classes.  An  important  predis- 
posing cause  is  ^'  a  life  absorbed  in  ambitious  projects  with  all  its  strongest 
mental  efforts,  its  long-sustained  anxieties,  deferred  hopes,  and  straining 
expectation  "  (Mickle).  The  habits  of  life  so  frequently  seen  in  active 
business  men  in  our  large  cities, -and  well  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^burn- 
ing the  candle  at  both  ends,"  strongly  predispose  to  the  disease.  Among 
other  factors  of  importance  are  syphilis,  excesses  t/i  baccho  et  venere^  in- 
juries, and  chronic  lead-poisoning. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  essential  histological  changes  in  the  cere- 
bral cortex  are  thus  summarized  by  Bevan  Lewis :  (1)  A  stage  of  inflam- 
matory change  in  the  tunica  adventitia  of  the  arteries  with  excessive  nu- 
clear proliferation,  profound  changes  in  the  vascular  channels,  and  trophic 
changes  induced  in  the  tissues  around. 

(2)  A  stage  of  extraordinary  development  of  the  lymph-connective 
system  of  the  brain,  with  a  parallel  degeneration  and  disappearance  of 
nerve  elements  and  the  axis  cvlinders  of  which  thev  are  denuded. 

(3)  A  stage  of  general  fibrillation  with  shrinking  and  extreme  atrophy 
of  the  parts  involved. 

The  macroscopical  changes  are:  (a)  Increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  oedema  of  the  pia,  and  thickening  and  opacity  of  the  meninges,  which 
are  adherent  in  places  and  tear  the  cortex  on  removal.  The  dura  is  some- 
times thickened,  and  pachymeningitis  hsemorrhagica  interna  may  be 
present. 

(b)  The  convolutions  are  atrophied,  usually  in  a  marked  degree,  and 
in  consequence  the  brain  looks  small.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  frontal  and  parietal  regions.  On  section  it  cuts  with  firmness.  In 
extreme  cases  the  gray  matter  may  be  obscurely  outlined.  The  grade  of 
sclerosis  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The  white  matter  may  be  firmer 
in  consistence,  but  it  does  not  show  such  important  changes.  The  ven- 
tricles are  dilated  and  the  ependyma  extremely  granular.  In  addition, 
there  are  frequently  areas  of  softening  or  haemorrhage  associated  with 
chronic  arterio-sclerosis. 

(c)  Spinal  cord.  Changes  occur  leading  to  increase  in  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  and  frequently  to  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
secondary  to  the  cortical  lesion.  The  posterior  columns  may  also  be  in- 
volved, and  occasionally  the  distribution  of  the  sclerosis  is  that  of  the 
amyotrophic  form. 

SjnxiptomB. — (a)  Prodromal  Stage, — This  is  of  variable  duration, 
and  is  characterized  by  a  general  mental  state  which  finds  expression  in 
symptoms  trivial  in  themselves  but  important  in  connection  with  others. 
Irritability,  inattention  to  business  amounting  sometimes  to  indifference 
or  apathy,  and  sometimes  a  change  in  character  marked  by  acts  which 
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vAj  ifXi,:.W::  :':.':  '.r.t-A^  ar.-l  Klativ^  maT  be  tfct  fint  tQ<li'::ui<'jB2.  In 
i!T<iMi  '.f  a_:*t:l'.7  --.:  ;r.  ;;."?-irr:r,>;  tr.er*  iT-.i»v  V>e  ka  eitraoriiEArr  degree  o 

[•■..y'l-At  iT.<\  i:.~'..'.it\  r'-:tirur.r-lH>.     T;.^  [itvicr.t  U  w.nrir.nai't-  j.laT^r.ing  «r, 

v:.(: IT. :.'.?.  '>7  rr.av  U jr.';r.  Lr^u ex:rav^;^r.c^  ar^<l  «p«>'-ciati<jn  •'^f  the  vOiie* 
r-riitra^>.*.  A  'yjinir.'^;>  f>tttar«  at  tr.is  fieri'^l  u  ih«  ^L-jikr  of  *a  no 
fc.'.r.je'i  *^'.Uin.  il-  Vjasw  '.f  hi*  jj^r!-,:^;  at:aicmtr.t*.  hit  pn-prrtT.  hi 
j-K-l:;'-r.  1:,  lif--.  '.r  '-f  ':.'.-  ^tif-r  a:i'l  thiMrer..  Foilowic^  the«c  ftAtares  v 
irr.f^.rA:.:  ir.'j if  at ;-.:.'  of  ir.'^rai  j*i%e7ii'iii,  mariifeBteii  in  offences  ^aim 
A':':'::,' J  '.r  the  Ittv,  muziv  ot  xr.ioh  ac^ta  have  aiiont  them  a  saiiiiciua 
eftr'ti.'jry.  V'iT'i:Hft,\i.i-vi  U  (■■imm'<K, ai.'l  maj be  ^hovn  in  inait^ntittn  t 
hu-'iui-sn  rjfrai!^  ai:>l  in  the  iTiiiior  Cfurte^if-i  of  life.  At  thi^  jMrrifjii  the: 
FTiay  li*:  T.'j  ii.iAfii  I'itenorni.-r.a.  The  oriH-t  of  the  diseaee  is  csQallr  ioiidj 
'Jill",  although  fa^-'  are  rt-j-jitfl  in  wlii'.h  ('Tiileptiforni  or  apctpIectUon 
#-iziir(.-4  wero  :ri';  fir-ii  Fyini>tomi>.  Amon^  the  early  motor  features  u 
trfirnor  of  the  ton^rui;  an'l  lijis  in  q>eakii)g,  Blownefia  of  speech  atid  bee 
tari'v,  aij'l  iiif:'|iiality  'if  the  pujiili-. 

{(/)  t^wind  Stnijt. — ThU  iii  ohararrterized  in  brief  by  mental  exaltatio 
or  fts'-if-rneiit  aiirl  a  projrrcM!  in  the  motur  nymptoms.  -  The  intensity  c 
the  exf^ifTfunt  U  often  extreme,  mule  maniaeal  irUtca  are  freijuem;  it 
f;e-Mant  rentle-'itneit!',  ol»itihate  nle«tj>l('.'<>ne^-<,  n'^isy,  boii<teroti9  excitemen 
HI)')  bliiii],  iinr-iil'-iilaiiii(r  vidlenee  t.i>|:(''-iiilly  characterize  such  states 
f[>rwin;.  It  i.4  at  t)ii.-ii(tai[<-  tliat  the dtluMon of  p-amleur becomes marke 
anil  thi  fiHlient  believes  himiK;If  to  lie  poN«sse«l  of  cnuntlesa  milliooB  or  i 
have  rtflwihcl  the  most  esalu-<l  sphcrir  yiii'Me  in  profession  or  oecupaiioi 
Thiii  c-xjiim^ive  (ieliririm,  a^  it  u  callol,  U,  however,  not  characteriitic, : 
vu^  rorifurly  r<iip]Mir'-<l,  of  paralyti';  ilcntentiu.  Ik->i'lc^it  does  not  alwa 
oi-i-iir,  htit  in  it-i  A'-.v\  there  nrmy  )»■  marktil  mekiicholiii  or  hrpocho 
driiHin,  or,  in  otIiiT  iii.-ta»r>:i<,  alteniiile  attacks  of  delirium  and  depn 

HI  Of  I. 

Til''  fii'i' K  liii:<  a  jrf-r-iiliiir  stolidity,  iiii'l  in  fi|K'akinfr  there  is  mark 
trejiiiil'iii-iK'-H  of  (lie  lip't  jimi  fiiflal  iiiti.'-cieei.  The  ton^ie  la  alr^o  trcn 
loiH,  iui'l  limy  U:  protniih'I  with  ilifhculty.  The  speech  is  glow,  int 
rijpt'il,  tiii't  hliirrHl.  U'ritin;;  heromeit  ditliciilt  on  account  of  nnstea 
iii>*  of  tlic  IiiiikI.  The  Hubjeet  matUT  of  the  jHitient's  lettera  give  va 
iiMe  i]i>li<'iili"ii.'<  of  Die  imntiil  coii'lition.  In  many  iu^jtanocs  the  pu[ 
tii"  iiiieijiiiil.  irri'^tnliir,  Hlii;.'t;iiiii,  KonietimcH  Xarp:  Importiiiit  sympt« 
ill  lliis  win;:.'  iirr  ii]io|ilH'tir>>riii  m'v/mtva  and  jiaralyain.  There  may 
Hli^rht  ryii<'<i|iii]  iittFickri  ill  M-hi'li  tlic  |iatient  turns  jwle  und  may  f; 
Sfiiiie  ijf  i)irsi-  mi- pefif  mtil.  In  the  true  apoplectiform  seizure  the  ] 
li'-iit,  fillip  KiniiliTily,  hctiiiiieri  iiiicoiiHciotiH,  the  limbs  are  relaxed,  thcfj 
h  lldiihed,  the  hreathiti;;  iitertoroii);,  the  temperature  iiicrcuiwd,  and  dc; 
iiiiiy  occur.  The  epilejiUc  Hci/urt-s  are  nmre  common  than  the  apoploc 
form  iimi  iiiay  oteiir  eiirly  in  the  ili^'itHu.  A  definite  aura  is  not  unco 
inoji.  The  (ittHck  iixmiliy  l«-;.'iiH  on  one  side  and  may  not  spread.  Thi 
iiiiiy  be  twiteliiiigH  eitijcr  in  the  fi«uul  or  brachial  muecles.     Typical  Jac 
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sonian  epilepsy  may  occur.  In  a  case  which  died  recently  under  my  care, 
these  seizures  were  among  the  early  symptoms  and  the  disease  was  re- 
garded as  cerebral  syphilis.  Paralysis,  either  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic, 
may  follow  these  epileptic  seizures,  or  may  come  on  with  great  suddenness 
and  be  transient.  In  this  stage  the  gait  becomes  impaired,  the  patient 
trips  readily,  has  diflBculty  in  going  up  or  down  stairs,  and  the  walk  may 
be  spastic  or  occasionally  tabetic.  This  paresis  may  be  progressive.  The 
knee-jerk  is  usually  increased.  Bladder  or  rectal  symptoms  gradually 
develop.  The  patient  becomes  helpless,  bedridden,  and  completely  de- 
mented, and  unless  care  is  taken  may  suffer  from  bedsores.  Death  occurs 
from  exhaustion  or  from  some  intercurrent  affection. 

DiagnosiB. — The  recognition  of  the  disease  in  the  earliest  stage  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  that  the  slight  altera- 
tion in  conduct  is  anything  more  than  one  of  the  moods  or  phases  to 
which  most  men  are  at  times  subject  The  following  description  by  Fol- 
8om  is  an  admirable  presentation  of  the  diagnostic  characters  of  the  early 
stage  of  the  disease :  "  It  should  arouse  suspicion  if,  for  instance,  a  strong, 
healthy  man,  in  or  near  the  prime  of  life,  distinctly  not  of  the  '  nervous,' 
neurotic,  or  neurasthenic  type,  shows  some  loss  of  interest  in  his  affairs  or 
impaired  faculty  of  attending  to  them ;  if  he  becomes  varyingly  absent- 
minded,  heedless,  indifferent,  negligent,  apathetic,  inconsiderate,  and,  al- 
though able  to  follow  his  routine  duties,  his  ability  to  take  up  new  work 
is,  no  matter  how  little,  diminished ;  if  he  can  less  well  command  mental 
attention  and  concentration,  conception,  perception,  reflection,  judgment ; 
if  there  is  an  unwonted  lack  of  initiative,  and  if  exertion  causes  unwonted 
mental  and  physical  fatigue ;  if  the  emotions  are  intensified  and  easily 
change,  or  are  excited  readily  from  trifling  causes ;  if  the  sexual  instinct 
is  not  reasonably  controlled  ;  if  the  finer  feelings  are  even  slightly  blunted ;  if 
the  person  in  question  regards  with  a  placid  apathy  his  own  acts  of  indiffer- 
ence and  irritability  and  their  consequences,  and  especially  if  at  times  he 
sees  himself  in  his  true  light  and  suddenly  fails  again  to  do  so ;  if  any 
symptoms  of  cerebral  vaso-motor  disturbances  are  noticed,  however  vague 
or  variable." 

There  are  cases  of  cerebral  syphilis  which  closely  simulate  dementia  para- 
lytica. The  mode  of  onset  is  important,  particularly  since  paralytic  symp- 
toms are  usually  early  in  syphilis.  The  affection  of  the  speech  and  tongue 
is  not  present.  Epileptic  seizures  are  more  common  and  more  liable  to 
be  cortical  or  Jacksonian  in  character.  The  expansive  delirium  is  rare. 
While  symptoms  of  general  paresis  are  not  common  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  gummata  or  definite  gummatous  meningitis,  there  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  instances  of  paresis  which  follow  sy|)hilitic  infection 
so  closely  that  an  etiological  connection  between  the  two  must  be  acknowl- 
edged. Post  mortem  in  such  cases  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
general  arterio-sclerosis  and  diffuse  meningo-encephalitis,  which  may  pre- 
sent nothing  distinctive,  but  the  lesions,  nevertheless,  may  bo  caused  by 
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the  sjrphilitic  vims.  There  are  certain  forms  of  lead  encephalopathy  whicl 
resemble  general  paresis,  and,  considering  the  association  of  plumbism  witli 
arterio-sclerosis,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  anatomical  substratum  of  the 
disease  may  result  from  this  poison. 

Prognosis. — The  disease  rarely  ends  in  recovery.  As  a  rule  the  prog- 
ress is  slowly  downward  and  the  case  terminates  in  a  few  years,  althougl 
it  is  occasionally  prolonged  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Treatment. — The  only  hope  of  permanent  relief  is  in  the  eases  follow- 
ing syphilis,  which  should  be  placed  upon  large  doses  of  iodide  of  pota£< 
sium.  Careful  nursing  and  the  orderly  life  of  an  asylum  are  the  onlj 
measures  necessary  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases.  For  sleeplessness  and 
the  epileptic  seizures  bromides  may  be  used.  Prolonged  remissions,  whicli 
are  not  uncommon,  are  often  erroneously  attributed  to  the  action  oi 
remedies. 

VII.   TUMORS  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  varieties  of  new  growths  within 
the  cranium : 

(a)  Tubercle^  which  may  form  small  or  large  growths,  usually  multiple. 
They  are  most  frequent  early  in  life.  Three  fourths  of  the  cases  occur 
under  twenty,  and  one  half  of  the  patients  are  under  ten  years  of  age 
(Oowers).  Of  209  crises  of  tumor  in  persons  under  nineteen  collected 
from  various  sources  by  Starr,  152  were  tubercle.  They  are  most  numer- 
ous in  the  cerebellum  and  about  the  base. 

(b)  Sy2)hiloma  is  most  commonly  found  in  the  hemispheres  or  about 
the  pons.  The  tumors  are  superficial,  attached  to  the  arteries  or  the  me- 
ninges, and  rarely  grow  to  a  large  size.     They  may  be  multiple. 

(r)  Glioma  and  Netiroglioma, — These  vary  greatly  in  appearance.  They 
may  1)0  firm  and  hard,  almost  like  an  area  of  sclerosis,  or  soft  and  very 
vascular.  They  persist  remarkably  for  many  years.  Klebs  has  called 
attention  to  the  occurrence  of  elements  in  them  not  unlike  ganglion-cells. 
Tumors  of  tliis  cliaructer  contain  "  the  8])innen  "  or  spider  cells ;  enormous 
spindle-shaped  cells  with  single  large  nuclei ;  cells  like  the  ganglion-cella 
of  ne^^'e-centres  with  nuclei  and  one  or  more  processes ;  and  translucent, 
band-like  fibres,  tapering  at  each  end,  which  result  from  a  vitreous  or  hya- 
line transfornuition  of  the  large  spindle-cells. 

{d)  Sarcoma  occurs  most  commonly  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  in  the  pons.  It  forms  some  of  the  largest  and  most  diffusely  infil- 
trating of  intracranial  growths. 

{e)  Carcinoma  not  infrequently  is  secondary  to  cancer  in  other  parts. 
It  is  seldom  primary.  Occasionally  cancerous  tumors  have  been  found  in 
symmetrical  i)arts  of  the  brain. 

(/)  Other  varieties  occur,  such  as  fibroid  growths,  which  usually 
develop  from  the  membranes ;  bony  tumors,  which  grow  sometimes  from 
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the  falx,  and  psammoma  and  cholesteatoma.    Fatty  tumors  are  occasion 
ally  found  on  the  corpus  callosum. 

(g)  Cysts  occur  between  the  membranes  and  the  brain,  the  result  of 
haemorrhage  or  of  softening.  Porencephalus  is  a  sequence  of  congenital 
atrophy  or  of  haemorrhage,  or  may  be  due  to  a  developmental  defect 
Hydatid  cysts  will  be  referred  to  in  the  section  on  parasites. 

Symptoms.— (1)  General — The  following  are  the  most  important: 
Headache^  either  dull,  aching,  and  continuous,  or  sharp,  stabbing,  and  par- 
oxysmaL  It  may  be  difhised  over  the  entire  head  or  limited  to  the  back 
or  front.  In  the  former  case  it  may  extend  down  the  neck,  and  in  the 
latter  be  accompanied  with  neuralgic  pains  in  the  face.  Occasionally  the 
pain  may  be  very  localized  and  associated  with  tenderness  on  pressure. 

Optic  Neuritis. — This  occurs  in  four  fifths  of  all  the  cases  (Gowers). 
It  is  usually  double,  but  occasionally  is  found  in  only  one  eye.  A  growth 
may  develop  slowly  and  attain  considerable  size  without  producing  optic 
neuritis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  occur  with  a  very  small  tumor,  more 
commonly  in  a  growth  at  the  base. 

Vomiting. — This  is  a  common  feature,  and  with  headache  and  optic 
neuritis  makes  up  the  characteristic  symptom  group  of  cerebral  tumor. 
An  important  point  is  the  absence  of  definite  relation  to  the  meals.  It 
may  be  very  obstinate,  particularly  in  growths  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
pons. 

Oiddiness. — This  is  often  an  early  symptom.  The  patient  complains 
of  vertigo  on  rising  suddenly  or  on  turning  quickly.  Mental  Disturbance. 
The  patient  may  act  in  an  odd,  unnatural  manner,  or  there  may  be  stupor 
and  heaviness.  The  patient  may  become  emotional  or  silly,  or  symptoms 
resembling  hysteria  may  develop.  Convulsions^  either  general  and  resem- 
bling true  epilepsy  or  localized  (Jacksonian)  in  character. 

(2)  Localizing  Symptoms. — (a)  Central  Motor  ^rea.— The  symptoms 
are  either  irritative  or  destructive  in  character.  Irritation  in  the  lower 
third  may  produce  spasm  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  in  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  or  in  the  tongue.  The  spasm  with  tingling  may  be  strictly  lim- 
ited to  one  muscle  group  before  extending  to  others,  and  this  Seguin 
terms  the  signal  symptom.  The  middle  third  of  the  motor  area  contains 
the  centres  controlling  the  arm,  and  here,  too,  the  spasm  may  begin  in 
the  fingers,  in  the  thumb,  in  the  muscles  of  the  wrist,  or  in  the  shoulder. 
In  the  upper  third  of  the  motor  areas  the  irritation  may  produce  spasm 
beginning  in  the  toes,  in  the  ankles,  or  in  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  In 
many  instances  the  patient  can  determine  accurately  the  point  of  origin 
of  the  spasm,  and  there  are  important  sensory  disturbances,  such  as  numb- 
ness and  tingling,  which  may  be  felt  first  at  the  region  affected. 

In  all  cases  it  is  important  to  determine,  first,  the  point  of  origin,  the 
signal  symptom ;  second,  the  order  or  march  of  the  spasm ;  and  third, 
the  subsequent  condition  of  the  parts  first  affected,  whether  it  is  a  state  of 
paresis  or  anaesthesia. 
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Destructive  lesions  in  the  motor  zone  cause  paralysis,  which  is  often 
preceded  by  local  convulsive  seizures ;  there  may  be  a  monoplegia,  as  of 
the  leg,  and  convulsive  seizures  in  the  arm,  often  due  to  irritation  in 
these  centres.  Tumors  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  motor  area  may  cause 
localized  spasms  and  subsequently,  as  the  centres  are  invaded  by  the 
growth,  paralysis  occurs.  On  the  left  side,  growths  in  the  third  frontal 
or  Broca's  convolution  may  cause  motor  aphasia. 

{b)  Prefrontal  Region. — Neither  motor  nor  sensory  disturbance  may 
be  present.  The  general  symptoms  are  often  well  marked.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  growths  in  this  region  is  mental  torpor  and  gradual 
imbecility.  In  its  extension  downward  the  tumor  may  involve  on  the  left 
side  the  lower  frontal  convolution  and  produce  aphasia,  or  in  its  progress 
backward  cause  irritative  or  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  area. 

(c)  Tumors  in  the  parieto-occipital  lobe  may  grow  to  large  size  without 
causing  any  symptoms.  There  may  be  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness 
when  the  angular  gyrus  is  involved,  and  paraphasia. 

(J)  Tumors  of  the  occipital  lobe  produce  hemianopia,  and  a  bilateral 
lesion  may  produce  blindness.  Tumors  in  this  region  on  the  left  hemi- 
sphere may  be  associated  with  word-blindness  and  mind-blindness. 

{e)  Tumors  in  the  tefnporal  lobe  may  attain  a  large  size  without  pro- 
ducing symptoms.  In  their  growth  they  involve  the  lower  motor  centres. 
On  the  left  side  involvement  of  the  first  and  second  gyri  may  be  associated 
with  word-deafness. 

(/)  Tumors  growing  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  basal  ganglia  produce 
hemiplegia  from  involvement  of  the  internal  capsule.  Limited  growths  in 
either  nucleus  of  the  corpus  striatum  do  not  necessarily  cause  paralysis. 
Tumors  in  the  tlialamus  opticus  may  also,  when  small,  cause  no  symptoms, 
but  increasing  they  may  involve  the  fibres  of  the  optic  radiation,  produc- 
ing hemianopia  and  sometimes  hemianjesthesia.  Growths  in  this  situation 
are  apt  to  cause  early  optic  neuritis  and,  growing  into  the  third  ventricle, 
may  cause  a  distention  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  fact,  pressure  sym^v 
toms  from  this  cause  and  paralysis  due  to  involvement  of  the  internal 
cai)sule  arc  the  chief  symptoms  of  tumor  in  and  about  these  ganglia. 

Growths  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  rarely  limited, but  most  com- 
monly involve  the  crura  cerebri  as  well.  Ocular  symptoms  are  marked. 
The  pupil  reflex  is  lost  and  there  is  nystagmus.  In  the  gradual  growth 
the  third  nerve  is  involved  iis  it  passes  through  the  cms,  in  which  case  there 
will  be  motor  oculi  paralysis  on  one  side  and  hemiplegia  on  the  other,  a 
combination  almost  characteristic  of  unilateral  cms  disease. 

{y)  Tumors  of  the  pons  and  medulla.  The  symptoms  are  chiefly  those 
of  pressure  upon  the  nerves  emerging  in  this  region.  In  disease  of  the 
pons  the  nerves  may  be  involved  alone  or  with  the  tract.  Of  52  cases 
analyzed  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  there  were  13  in  which  the  cranial 
nerves  were  involved  alone,  13  in  which  the  limbs  were  affected,  and  2G  in 
which  there  was  hemiplegia  and  involvement  of  the  nerves.     Twenty-two 
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of  the  latter  had  what  is  known  as  alternate  paralysis — i.  e.,  involvement 
of  the  nerves  on  one  side  and  the  limbs  on  the  opposite  side.  In  four 
cases  there  were  no  motor  symptoms.  A  tumor  growing  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  pons  usually  involves  the  sixth  nerve,  producing  internal  strabis- 
mus ;  the  seventh  nerve,  producing  facial  paralysis ;  and  the  auditory  nerve, 
causing  deafness.  Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  side  opposite 
that  on  which  there  is  facial  paralysis  also  occurs. 

Tumors  of  the  medulla  may  involve  the  cranial  nerves  alone  or  cause 
in  some  instances  a  combination  of  hemiplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  nerves. 
Signs  of  irritation  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  nerves  are  usually 
present,  and  produce  difficulty  in  swallowing,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
irregular  respiration,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  retraction  of  the  head  and 
neck.  The  gait  may  be  unsteady  or,  if  there  is  pressure  on  the  cerebellum, 
ataxic.  Occasionally  there  are  sensory  symptoms,  numbness,  and  tingling. 
Toward  the  end  convulsions  may  occur. 

(A)  Tumors  of  the  cerebellum  constitute  by  far  the  most  important 
affection  of  this  part  There  may  be  no  symptoms  whatever  if  the  tumor 
is  confined  to  one  hemisphere  and  does  not  involve  the  middle  lobe.  When 
this  portion  is  affected  the  symptoms  are  very  characteristic,  consisting  of : 

Vet^igOj  which  is  more  constant  in  this  than  in  affections  of  any  other 
region  of  the  brain.  This  may  be  due,  some  believe,  to  the  central  rela- 
tions of  the  semicircular  canals  with  the  cerebellum.  The  giddiness  may 
be  of  the  most  distressing  nature. 

Headache, — In  the  analysis  by  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi  of  symptoms  in 
tamors  in  various  parts  of  the  brain  headache  was  relatively  much  more 
frequent  in  tumors  of  the  cerebellum  than  in  any  other  region. 

Cerebellar  Ataxia, — The  gait  is  irregular  and  staggering.  In  attempt- 
ing to  walk  the  patient  reels  to  and  fro  like  a  drunken  man.  There  may 
be  a  tendency  to  fall  to  one  side,  backward,  or,  less  commonly,  forward. 

Other  less  constant  but  suggestive  symptoms  are  the  optic  neuritis ; 
nystagmus ;  neuralgic  pains  in  the  region  of  the  neck  and  occiput ;  press- 
ure symptoms  on  the  medulla,  causing  vomiting ;  distention  of  the  lateral 
ventricles,  causing  in  children  hydrocephalus ;  and,  lastly,  bilateral  rigidity 
from  pressure  on  the  motor  paths  (Sharkey). 

Diagnosis. — From  the  general  symptoms  alone  the  existence  of 
tumor  may  be  determined,  for  the  combination  of  headache,  optic  neuri- 
tis, and  vomiting  is  distinctive.  The  localization  must  be  gathered  from 
the  consideration  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed.  Mistakes  are  most 
likely  to  occur  in  connection  with  uraemia,  hysteria,  and  general  paralysis ; 
but  careful  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  usually  en- 
ables the  practitioner  to  avoid  error. 

Prognosis. — Syphilitic  tumors  alone  are  amenable  to  treatment. 
Tuberculous  growths  occasionally  cease  to  grow  and  become  calcified. 
The  gliomata  and  fibromata,  particularly  when  the  latter  grow  from  the 
membranes,  may  last  for  years.    I  have  described  a  case  of  small,  hard 
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glioma,  in  which  the  Jacksonian  epilepsy  persisted  for  fonrteen  yeaiB. 
Hughlings  Jackson  has  reported  cases  of  glioma  in  which  the  symptoms 
lasted  for  over  ten  years.  The  more  rapidly  growing  sarcomata  usually 
prove  fatal  in  from  six  to  eighteen  months.  Death  may  be  sadden,  par- 
ticularly in  growths  near  the  medulla ;  more  commonly  it  is  due  to  coma 
in  consequence  of  gradual  increase  in  the  intracranial  pressure. 

Treatment. — {n)  Medical, — If  there  is  a  suspicion  of  syphilis  the 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  should  be  given.  Nowhere  do  we  see  more 
brilliant  therapeutical  effects  than  in  certain  cases  of  cerebral  gummata. 
The  iodide  should  be  given  in  increasing  doses.  In  tuberculous  tumors  the 
outlook  is  less  favorable,  though  instances  of  cure  are  reported,  and  there 
is  post-mortem  evidence  to  show  that  the  solitary  tuberculous  tumors  may 
undergo  changes  and  become  obsolete.  A  general  tonic  treatment  is  indi- 
cated in  these  cases.  The  headache  usually  demands  prompt  treatment 
The  iodide  of  potassium  in  full  doses  sometimes  gives  marked  relief.  An 
ice-cap  for  the  head  or,  in  the  occipital  headache,  the  application  of  the 
Paquelin  cautery  may  be  tried.  The  bromides  are  not  of  much  use  in  the 
headache  from  this  cause,  and,  as  the  last  resort,  morphia  must  be  given. 
For  the  convulsions  bromide  of  potassium  is  of  little  service. 

(b)  Surgical, — Tumors  of  the  brain  have  been  successfully  removed  by 
Macewen,  Ilorsley,  Keen,  and  others.  The  number  of  cases  for  operation, 
however,  is  small.  Four  fifths  at  least  of  all  the  cases  are  probably  un- 
successful, or  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  an  operation  fatal.  The  most 
advantageous  cases  are  the  localized  fibromata  growing  from  the  dura  and 
only  compressing  the  brain  substance,  as  in  Keen's  remarkable  case.  The 
safety  with  which  the  exploratory  operation  can  be  made  warrants  it  in 
all  doubtful  cases. 


VIII.  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS. 

Definition. — A  condition,  congenital  or  acquired,  in  which  there  is 
a  great  accumulation  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

The  term  hydrocephalus  has  also  been  applied  to  the  collection  of  fluid 
between  the  cortex  of  tlie  brain  and  the  skull,  known  in  this  situation  us 
h,  externus  or  h,  ex  vacuOj  a  condition  common  in  cases  of  atrophy  of  the 
brain  substance,  and  perhaps  caused  also  by  meningeal  cysts,  A  true 
dropsy,  however,  of  the  arachnoid  sac  probably  does  not  occur. 

The  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  groups,  congenital  or  infantile,  and 
secondary  or  acquired. 

(1)  Congenital  Hydrocephalus.— The  enlarged  head  may  obstruct 
labor;  more  frequently  the  condition  is  noticed  some  time  after  birth. 
The  cause  is  unknown.  It  has  occurred  in  several  members  of  the  same 
fami* 

ical  condition  in  these  cases  offers  no  clew  to  the  nature  of 
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the  trouble.  The  lateral  ventricles  are  enormously  distended,  but  the 
ependyma  is  usually  clear,  sometimes  a  little  thickened  and  granular,  and 
the  veins  large.  The  choroid  plexuses  are  vascular,  sometimes  sclerotic,  but 
often  natural-looking.  The  third  ventricle  is  enlarged,  the  aqueduct  of 
Sylvius  dilated,  and  the  fourth  ventricle  may  be  distended.  The  quantity 
of  fluid  may  reach  several  litres.  It  is  limpid  and  contains  a  trace  of 
albumen  and  salts.  The  changes  in  consequence  of  this  enormous  ven- 
tricular distention  are  remarkable.  The  cerebral  cortex  is  greatly  stretched, 
and  over  the  middle  region  the  thickness  may  amount  to  no  more  than  a 
few  millimetres  without  a  trace  of  the  sulci  or  convolutions.  The  basal 
ganglia  are  flattened.  The  skull  enlarges,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
head  of  a  child  of  three  or  four  years  may  reach  twenty-five  or  even  thirty 
inches.  The  sutures  widen.  Wormian  bones  develop  in  them,  and  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  become  excee<iingly  thin.  The  veins  are  marked  be- 
neath the  skin.  A  fluctuation  wave  may  sometimes  be  obtained,  and 
Fisher's  brain  murmur  may  be  heard.  The  orbital  plates  of  the  frontal 
bone  are  depressed,  causing  exophthalmos,  so  that  the  eyeballs  cannot  be 
covered  by  the  eyelids. 

Convulsions  may  occur.  The  reflexes  are  increased,  the  child  learns 
to  walk  late,  and  ultimately  in  severe  cases  the  legs  become  feeble  and 
sometimes  spastic.  The  mental  condition  is  variable  ;  the  child  may  be 
bright,  but,  as  a  rule,  there  is  some  grade  of  imbecility.  The  congenital 
cases  usually  die  within  the  first  four  or  five  years.  The  process  may  be 
arrested  and  the  patient  may  reach  adult  life.  Cases  of  this  sort  are  not 
very  uncommon.  Even  when  extreme,  the  mental  faculties  may  be 
retained,  as  in  Bright's  celebrated  patient.  Cardinal,  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  twenty-nine,  and  whose  head  was  translucent  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing behind  him.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  the  rachitic  head  for 
hydrocephalus. 

(2)  Acquired  Chronic  Hydrocephalus. — This  is  stated  to  be  occasionally 
primary  (idiopathic) — that  is  to  say,  it  comes  on  spontaneously  in  the 
adult  without  observable  lesion.  Dean  Swift  is  said  to  have  died  of  hydro- 
cephalus, but  this  seems  very  unlikely.  It  is  based  upon  the  statement 
that  "  he  (Mr.  Whiteway)  opened  the  skull  and  found  much  water  in  the 
brain,"  a  condition  no  doubt  of  //.  ex  vacuo,  due  to  the  wasting  associated 
with  his  prolonged  illness  and  paralysis.  In  nearly  all  cases  there  is  either 
a  tumor  at  the  base  of  the  brain  or  in  the  third  ventricle,  which  compresses 
the  venaB  Galeni.  The  passage  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  may 
be  closed,  either  by  a  tumor  or  by  parasites.  More  rarely  the  foramen  of 
Magendie,  through  which  the  ventricles  communicate  with  the  cerebro- 
spinal meninges,  becomes  closed  by  meningitis.  These  conditions,  occur- 
ring in  adults,  may  produce  the  most  extreme  hydrocephalus  without  any 
enlargement  of  the  head.  Even  when  the  tumor  begins  early  in  life  there 
may  be  no  expansion  of  the  skull.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  aged  sixteen,  blind 
from  her  third  year,  the  head  was  not  unusually  large,  the  ventricles  were 
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enormously  distended,  and  in  the  Bolandic  region  the  brain  substance  vai 
only  five  millimetres  in  thickness.  A  tumor  occupied  the  third  yentriclo 
In  a  case  of  cholesteatoma  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  in  which  tin 
symptoms  persisted  at  intervals  for  eight  or  nine  years,  the  ventricles  wen 
enormously  distended  without  enlargement  of  the  skull.  In  other  in 
stances  the  sutures  separate  and  the  head  gradually  enlarges. 

The  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  in  the  adult  are  curiously  variable 
In  the  case  first  mentioned  there  were  early  headaches  and  gradual  blind 
ness ;  then  a  prolonged  period  in  which  she  was  able  to  attend  to  hci 
studies.  Headaches  again  supervened,  the  gait  became  irregular  ani 
somewhat  ataxic.  Death  occurred  suddenly.  In  the  other  ease  then 
were  prolonged  attacks  of  coma  with  a  slow  pulse,  and  on  one  occasion  th( 
patient  remained  unconscious  for  more  than  three  months.  Graduallj 
progressing  optic  neuritis  witliout  focalizing  symptoms,  headache,  and 
attacks  of  somnolence  or  coma  are  suggestive  symptoms.  Cases  are  ran 
as  a  result  of  meningitis.  The  only  instances  I  have  seen  were  two  which 
corrosponded  to  the  posterior  meningitis  of  Gee  and  Barlow,  in  which, 
with  the  distention,  there  was  extensive  chronic  purulent  ependymitis. 

Treatment. — Very  little  can  be  done  to  relieve  hydrocephalns. 
Medicines  are  powerless  to  cause  the  absorption  of  the  fluid.  Mora 
rational  is  the  system  of  gradual  compression,  with  or  without  the  with- 
drawal of  small  (luantities  of  the  fluid.  The  compression  may  be  made 
by  means  of  broad  phisters,  so  applied  as  to  cross  each  other  on  the  vertex, 
and  another  may  be  placed  round  the  circumference. 

Of  late  years  puncture  of  the  ventricles,  an  operation  which  had  been 
abandoned,  has  been  revived,  particularly  by  Keen,  and  in  a  few  cases 
is  justifiable.  Whon  pressure  symptoms  are  marked  it  may  be  employed 
with  great  relief  to  the  headache  and  removal  of  the  spastic  state  of  the 
legs.  Quincke  recommends,  and  has  practised  in  these  cases,  as  well  as 
in  acute  hydrocephalus,  puncture  of  the  subarachnoid  sac  between  the 
tliird  and  tlie  fourth  lumbar  vertebra?.  At  this  point  the  spinal  cord  can- 
not be  touched.  Tlie  advantage  is  a  slower  removal  of  fluid  and  less 
danger  of  collapse. 


IV.  GENERAL  AND  FUNCTIONAL  DISEASES. 

I.    ACUTE   DELIRIUM  {BeWa  Mania), 

Deflnition. — Acute  delirium  running  a  rapidly  fatal  course,  with 
sljtjlit  fever,  and  in  which  post  mortem  no  lesions  are  found  suflScientto 
account  for  the  disease. 

Cases  are  reported  by  many  old  writers  under  the  term  brain  fever  or 
nhrenitis.     Bell,  at  the  time  Superintendent  of  the  McLean  Asylum,  de- 
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Bcribed  it  *  accurately  under  the  designation, "  a  form  of  disease  resembling 
some  advanced  stages  of  mania  and  fever.'' 

The  disease  may  set  in  abruptly  or  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  irrita- 
bility, restlessness,  and  insomnia.  The  mental  s}Tnptom8  develop  with 
rapidity  and  may  quickly  reach  a  grade  of  the  most  intense  frenzy.  There 
are  the  wildest  hallucinations  and  outbreaks  of  great  violence.  The  pa- 
tient talks  incessantly,  but  incoherently  and  unintelligibly.  No  sleep  is 
obtained,  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  move- 
ments, the  patient  becomes  utterly  prostrated  and  assumes  the  sitting  or 
recumbent  posture.  There  may  sometimes  be  definite  salaam  movements, 
and  in  a  case  which  I  saw  at  Westphal's  clinic  the  patient  incessantly 
made  motions  as  if  working  a  pump  handle.  After  a  period  of  intense 
bodily  excitement,  lasting  for  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours  or 
longer,  the  patient  can  be  examined,  and  presents  the  conditions  which 
Bell  described  as  typho-mania.  The  temperature  ranges  from  102°  to 
104°,  or  even  higher.  The  tongue  is  dry,  the  pulse  rapid  and  feeble, 
and  sometimes  there  are  seen  on  the  skin  bullas  and  pustules,  and  fre- 
quently sores  from  abrasion  and  self-inflicted  injuries.  Towanl  the  close 
or,  according  to  Spitzka,  even  during  the  development  of  the  disease  there 
may  be  lucid  intervals.  There  may  be  petechiae  on  the  skin,  and  often 
there  is  marked  congestion  of  the  face  and  extremities.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  variable.  Very  acute  cases  may  terminate  within  a  week ; 
others  persist  for  two  or  even  three  weeks.  The  course  of  the  disease  is 
almost  uniformly  fatal.  The  anatomical  condition  is  practically  nega- 
tive, or  at  any  rate  presents  nothing  distinctive.  There  is  great  venous 
engorgement  of  the  vessels  of  the  meninges  and  of  the  gray  cortex.  In 
two  cases  in  which  I  made  a  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  gray 
matter  there  were  perivascular  exudation  and  leucocytes  in  the  lymph 
sheaths  and  perigangliar  spaces.  In  the  inspection  of  fatal  cases  of  acute 
delirium  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  lungs  and  ileum.  It 
should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  dying  in  this 
manner,  there  is  engorgement  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  or  even  deglutition 
pneumonia. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  quite  unknown.  Some  of  the  cases  sug- 
gest acute  infection.  Spitzka  thinks  that  it  u  due  to  an  autochthonous 
nerve  poison. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  several  diseases  which  may  present  identical 
symptoms.  As  Bell  remarks  in  his  paper,  the  first  glance  in  many  cases 
suggests  typhoid  fever,  particularly  when  the  patient  is  seen  after  the  vio- 
lence of  the  mania  subsides.  lie  gives  two  instances  of  this  which  were  ad- 
mitted from  a  general  hospital.  Enlargement  of  the  spleen,  the  occur- 
rence of  spots,  and  the  history  give  clews  for  the  separation  of  the  cases ; 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  it  is  at  first  imi)ossible  to  decide.     More- 
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over,  tjrphoid  fever  may  set  in  with  the  most  intense  delirium.  The  exist- 
ence of  fever  is  the  most  deceptive  symptom,  and  its  combination  viith 
delirium  and  dry  tongue  so  commonly  means  typhoid  fever  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  avoid  error. 

Acute  pneumonia  may  come  on  with  violent  maniacal  delirium  and  the 
pulmonary  symptoms  may  be  entirely  masked. 

Occasionally  acute  uraemia  sets  in  suddenly  with  intense  mania,  and 
finally  subsides  into  a  fatal  coma.  The  condition  of  the  urine  and  the  ab- 
sence of  fever  would  be  important  diagnostic  features. 

The  character  of  the  delirium  is  quite  different  from  that  of  mania  a 
potu.  It  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  differentiate  acute  delirium  from 
certain  cases  of  cortical  meningitis,  which,  however,  is  usually  a  secondary 
affection,  occurring  in  connection  with  pneumonia  or  ulcerative  endo- 
carditis, or  is  due  to  extension  from  disease  of  the  ear.  This  sets  in  more 
frequently  with  a  chill,  and  there  may  be  convulsions. 

Treatment. — Even  though  bodily  prostration  is  apt  to  come  on 
early  and  be  profound,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  advise,  in  the  case  of  a 
robust  man,  free  venesection.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  of  the 
many  cases  of  mania  in  which  Benjamin  Rush  let  blood  with  such  benefit 
belonged  to  this  class  of  affections.  Considering  its  remarkable  calming 
influence  in  febrile  delirium,  the  cold  bath  or  the  cold  pack  should  be  em- 
ployed. Morphia  and  chloroform  may  be  administered,  and  hyoscine  and 
the  bromides  may  be  tried.  Krafft-Ebing  states  thaf  Solivetti  has  ob- 
tained good  results  by  the  use  of  ergotin.  Unfortunately,  as  asylum  re- 
ports show,  the  disease  is  almost  uniformly  fatal. 


II.  PARALYSIS  AGITANS 

{Parkinson^ 8  Disease  ;  Shaking  Paisy), 

Definition. — A  chronic  affection  of  the  nen^ous  system,  characterized 
by  muscular  weakness,  tremors,  and  rigidity. 

Etiology. — Men  are  more  frequently  affected  than  women.     It  rarely 
occurs  under  forty,  but  instances  have  been  reported  in  which  the  disease 
began  about  tlic  twentiotli  year.     It  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  affec-  - 
tion.     Direct  heredity  is  rare,  but  tlio  patients  often  belong  to  families  in  -« 
which  there  are  otlier  nervous  affections.     Among  exciting  causes  may  be^ 
mentioned  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  business  worries  and  anxieties^ 
In  some  instances  tlie  disease  has  followed  directly  upon  severe  mentaT^. 
shock  or  trauma.     Cases  have  been  described  after  the  specific  fevei 
Malaria  is  believed  by  some  to  be  an  important  factor,  but  of  this  there  L 
no  satisfactory  evidence. 

"**''^*^*xl  Anatomy. — No  constant  lesions  have  been  found.     Tl 
«  itween  certain  of  the  features  of  Parkinson's  disease  and  tho! 

iggest  that  the  affection  may  depend  upon  a  premature  sen5  7- 
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Ity  of  certain  regions  of  the  brain.  Our  organs  do  not  age  uniformly,  but 
in  some,  owing  to  hereditary  disposition,  the  process  may  be  more  rapid 
than  in  others.  ^'  Parkinson's  disease  has  no  characteristic  lesions,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  a  neurosis.  It  has  for  an  anatomical  basis  the 
lesions  of  cerebro-spinal  senility,  and  which  only  differ  from  those  of  true 
senility  in  their  early  onset  and  greater  intensity."  (Dubief.)  The  im- 
portant changes  are  doubtless  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 

SymptoniB. — The  disease  begins  gradually,  usually  in  one  or  other 
hand,  and  the  tremor  may  be  either  constant  or  intermittent  With  this 
may  be  associated  weakness  or  stiffness.  At  first  these  symptoms  may  be 
present  only  after  exertion.  Although  the  onset  is  slow  and  gradual  in 
nearly  all  cases,  there  are  instances  in  which  it  sets  in  abruptly  after  fright 
or  trauma.  When  well  established  the  disease  is  ver}'  characteristic,  and 
the  diagnosis  can  be  made  at  a  glance.  The  four  prominent  symptoms 
are  tremor,  weakness,  rigidity,  and  the  attitude. 

Tremor. — This  may  be  in  the  four  extremities  or  confined  to  hands  or 
feet ;  the  head  is  not  so  commonly  affected.  The  tremor  is  usually  marked 
in  the  hands,  and  the  thumb  and  forefinger  display  the  motion  made  in  the 
act  of  rolling  a  pill.  At  the  wrist  there  are  movements  of  pronation  and 
supination,  and  less  marked  of  flexion  and  extension.  The  upper-arm 
muscles  are  rarely  involved.  In  the  legs  the  movement  is  most  evident  at 
the  ankle-joint,  and  less  in  the  toes  than  in  the  fingers.  Shaking  of  the 
head  is  less  frequent,  but  does  occur,  and  is  usually  vertical,  not  rotatory. 
The  rate  of  oscillation  is  about  five  per  second.  Any  emotion  exaggerates 
the  movement.  The  attempt  at  a  voluntary  movement  may  check  the 
tremor  (the  patient  may  be  able  to  thread  a  needle),  but  it  returns  with 
increased  intensity.  The  tremors  cease,  as  a  rule,  during  sleep,  but  persist 
when  the  muscles  are  at  repose.  The  writing  of  the  patient  is  tremulous 
and  zigzag. 

Weakness, — Loss  of  power  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  may  occur  even 
before  the  tremor,  but  is  not  very  striking,  as  tested  by  the  dynamometer, 
until  the  late  stages.  The  weakness  is  greatest  where  the  tremor  is  most 
developed.  The  movements,  too,  are  remarkably  slow.  There  is  rarely 
complete  loss  of  power. 

Rigidity  may  early  be  cxi)re8sed  in  a  slowness  and  stiffness  in  the  vol- 
untary movements,  which  are  performed  with  some  effort  and  difficulty, 
and  all  the  actions  of  the  patient  are  deliberate.  This  rigidity  is  in  all  the 
muscles,  and  leads  ultimatelv  to  the  characteristic 

Attitude  and  Gait, — The  head  is  bent  for^'ard,  the  back  is  bowed,  and 
the  arms  are  held  away  from  the  body  and  are  somewhat  flexed  at  the 
elbow-joints.  The  face  is  expressionless,  and  the  movements  of  the  lips 
are  slow.  The  eyebrows  are  elevated,  and  the  wliole  expresion  is  immobile 
or  mask-like,  the  so-called  Parkinson's  mask.  The  voice,  as  pointed  out 
by  Buzzard,  is  apt  to  be  shrill  and  piping,  and  there  is  often  a  hesitancy  in 
beginning  a  sentence ;  then  the  words  are  uttered  with  rapidity,  as  if  the 
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Other  Forms  of  Tremor. 

(a)  Simple  Tremor. — This  is  occasionally  found  in  persons  in  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  any  cause.  It  may  be  transient  or  persist  for  an 
indefinite  time.  It  is  often  extremely  slight,  and  is  aggravated  by  all  causes 
which  lower  the  vitality. 

(b)  Hereditary  Tremor, — C.  L.  Dana  has  reported  remarkable  cases  of 
hereditary  tremor.  It  occurred  in  all  the  members  of  one  family,  and 
beginning  in  infancy  it  continued  without  producing  any  serious  changes. 

(c)  Senile  Tremor. — With  advancing  age  tremulousness  during  mus- 
cular movements  is  extremely  common,  but  is  rarely  seen  under  seventy. 
It  is  always  a  fine  tremor,  which  begins  in  the  hands  and  often  extends  to 
the  muscles  of  the  neck,  causing  slight  movement  of  the  head. 

(d)  Toxic  tremor  is  seen  chiefly  as  an  effect  of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or 
mercury ;  more  rarely  in  arsenical  or  opium  poisoning.  In  elderly  men 
who  smoke  much  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  the  tobacco.  One  of  the  com- 
monest forms  of  this  is  the  alcoholic  tremor,  which  occurs  only  on  move- 
ment and  has  considerable  range.  Lead  tremor  will  be  considered  in 
speaking  of  lead  poisoning,  of  which  it  constitutes  a  very  important 
symptom. 

(e)  Hysterical  tremor^  which  usually  occurs  under  circumstances  which 
make  the  diagnosis  easy,  will  be  considered  in  the  section  on  hysteria. 


III.   ACUTE  CHOREA 

{Sydenham's  Chorea;  St.  Vitus's  Dance). 

Deflllition. — A  disease  chiefly  affecting  children,  characterized  by 
irregular,  involuntary  contraction  of  the  muscles,  a  variable  amount  of 
psychical  disturbance,  and  a  remarkable  liability  to  acute  endocarditis. 

We  shall  speak  here  only  of  Sydenham's  chorea.  Senile  chorea,  chronic 
chorea,  the  prehemiplegic  and  post-hemiplegic  forms,  and  rhythmic  chorea 
are  totally  different  affections. 

Etiology* — Sex. — Of  554  cases  which  I  have  analyzed  from  the 
Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  seventy-one 
per  cent  were  in  females  and  twenty-nine  per  cent  in  males.  After  pu- 
berty the  percentage  in  females  increases. 

Age. — The  age  incidence  in  522  cases  was  as  follows:  In  the  first 
decade,  201 ;  in  the  second  decade,  248 ;  in  the  third  decade,  10 ;  in  the 
fourth  decade,  1 ;  above  the  fourth  decade,  2.  In  the  cases  under  twenty 
years  the  following  is  the  age  incidence  in  the  hcmidecades :  In  the  first 
hemidecade,  33 ;  in  the  second  hemidecade,  1G8 ;  in  the  third  hemi- 
decade,  212 ;  in  the  fourth  hemidecade,  52. 

Station. — While  the  disease  affects  children  of  all  grades  of  society,  it 
is  more  common  among  the  lower  classes. 


930  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  STSTE3L 

Kace.—XA  shown  by  inquiries  inatituled  by  Weir  Mitchell  ■ome  yeai 
ago,  chon.'a  \a  rare  in  the  negro.  Xo  negro  child  of  full  birth  ha«  be« 
under  treatment  at  the  Phila^Jelphia  Infirmary.  From  in«)uirie«  mad 
among  the  me«iical  men  who  practinc  in  the  Indian  Territories  and  in  tb 
Indian  w^uhAa  in  thiii  country,  I  fiud  that  the  disease  is  unknown  in  tb 
native  race's 

S^ajfonrtl  lUlatioHf. — Morris  J.  Lewis  has  analyze!  437  separate  attack 
with  referen^:e  U>  tliis  p<iint.  Throughout  December,  Januari',  and  Fel 
ruary  the  cases  increase  There  is  a  fall  in  April,  a  rise  through  May  an 
July,  and  then  a  steailv  fall  until  Octolx?r.  The  cases  are  moist  nnmeroc 
when  the  mean  n.'lative  humidity  and  barometric  pressure  are  low. 

RheuuiatiHHi. — A  cauHal  relationship  between  rheumatism  and  chore 
h&s  iK'cn  claimed  liy  many  since  the  time  of  Bright  The  English  an 
French  writers  maintain  the  closeness  of  this  connection,  and  Roger  gu 
W)  far  as  Ut  regard  the  disease  in  all  cases  as  a  manifestation  of  rhenmatisD 
On  the  other  hand,  German  authors,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  connection  as  li 
no  means  very  c^lose.  Dis^.Tejiancy  such  as  exists  between  the  figures  < 
SU;iner,  wh<i  found  only  4  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  in  252  cases  ( 
chorea,  and  Kii^lish  writers,  such  as  Dickenson,  Barlow,  and  others,  wli 
place  the  jMinxMitagc  at  from  fifty  to  seventy  of  the  cases,  can  only  be  ei 
))lained  on  the  supposition  that  the  connection  varies  greatly  in  differer 
IrMJulities.  Of  554  cases  which  I  have  analyzed,  in  15*5  jxjr  cent  there  wi 
a  history  of  rlufuniatism  in  the  family.  In  88  cases,  15*8  per  cent,  thei 
was  a  history  of  articular  swelling,  acute  or  subacute.  In  33  eases  thei 
were  pains,  si)nu*times  desc;rit>e(l  as  rheumatic,  in  various  parts,  but  n< 
uK.s<K'iiit(?d  with  jr>iiit  trou})]e.  If  we  regard  all  such  cases  as  rheumati 
and  add  tlicin  to  those  with  manifest  articular  trouble,  the  percentage 
raised  to  iHJiirlv  tw<'ritv-r)n(?. 

We  find  two  ^rroiips  of  cases  in  which  acute  arthritis  is  present  i 
cliorea.  In  one,  th<'  artliritis  antedates  by  some  months  or  years  the  on« 
of  the  (!h(>rra,  and  does  not  re(!ur  Ixjforo  or  during  the  attack.  In  tl 
other  group,  the  (ihorca  Kcts  in  with  or  follows  immediately  upon  ti 
acute  arthritis.  In  Hr)nio  instances  it  is  impossible  to  decide  wheth( 
the  joint  trou1)h;  or  tlui  movements  come  first.  It  is  difficult  to  differei 
tiati;  the  casj's  r>f  irre^^iihir  pains  witliout  definite  joint  affection.  It 
prolijihh*  that  many  of  tlu'in  are  rheumatic,  and  yet  I  think  it  woul 
he  a  mistake  to  rc^^ard  as  Hu<'h  all  cases  in  children  in  which  there  ai 
coniplaiiits  of  va^jue  juiins  in  the  bones  or  muscles — so-callwl  growin 
pains.  It  should  ncvrr  he  forgotten,  however,  that  a  slight  articular  swcl 
ing  may  he  th<»  sole  manifestation  of  rlieumatisni  in  a  child — so  slight  h 
dccMJ,  that  the  disease  may  be  entirely  overlookiMl.  Tlie  statistics  of  tl 
('ollectivc  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Associatioi 
l)asi'd  upon  A'M)  cases,  give  twenty-six  per  cent  of  antecc<lent  joint  affe 
tion,  and  if  the  cases  of  vague  pains  Indieved  to  bo  rheumatic  are  add© 
tlic  percentage  is  raised  to  thirty-two.     In  this  country  rhoumatiam  is  n< 
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80  common  in  children  as  in  England.  Of  the  last  144  cases  of  the  Infirm- 
ary series,  almost  every  one  of  which  I  saw  personally,  and  in  which  the 
most  minute  inquiries  were  made  about  rheumatism,  there  were  only  25 
cases  with  articular  pains  or  swelling,  and  in  only  6  had  there  been  acute 
inflammatory  rheumatism.  The  question  may  reasonably  be  asked,  Do 
these  articular  affections  of  chorea  belong  to  true  rheumatism?  Are 
they  not  analogous  to  the  joint  troubles  of  scarlet  fever,  puerperal  fever, 
and  gonorrhoea,  which  no  one  now  regards  as  truly  rheumatic?  They 
have  been  spoken  of  by  French  writers  as  choreic  arthropathies. 

Heart-disease. — Endocarditis  is  believed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  The  particles  of  fibrin  and  vegetations  from  the 
valves  pass  as  emboli  to  the  cerebral  vessels.  On  this  view,  which  we  shall 
discuss  later,  chorea  is  the  result  of  an  embolic  process  occurring  in  the 
course  of  a  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

Infectious  Diseases. — Scarlet  fever  with  arthritic  manifestations  may 
be  a  direct  antecedent.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  history  of  this  disease 
occurred  in  141  cases,  or  about  twenty-five  per  cent  Stnrges  states  that  a 
history  of  previous  whooping-cough  occurs  more  frequently  in  choreic  than 
in  other  children,  but  I  find  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  Infirmary  records. 
With  the  exception  of  rheumatic  fever,  there  is  no  intimate  relationship 
between  chorea  and  the  acute  diseases  incident  to  childhood.  It  may  bo 
noted  in  contrast  to  this  that  the  so-called  canine  chorea  is  a  common 
sequel  of  distemper.  Chorea  has  been  known  to  develop  in  the  course  of 
an  acute  pyaemia,  and  to  follow  gonorrhoea  and  puerperal  fever. 

Kinnicutt  and  others  have  reported  cases  of  chorea  in  malarial  fevers, 
but  the  association  was  probably  accidental,  not  causal.  Anaemia  is  less 
often  an  antecedent  than  a  sequence  of  chorea,  and  though  cases  develop 
in  children  who  are  anaemic  and  in  poor  health,  this  is  by  no  means  the 
rule.     Chorea  may  develop  in  chlorotic  girls  at  puberty. 

Pregnancy. — Chorea  may  occur  during  pregnancy — most  often  during 
the  first  five  months.  It  is  more  common  in  a  first  pregnancy,  and  is  rare 
in  women  over  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  disease  is  usually  severe  and 
maniacal  symptoms  may  develop.  Occasionally  it  comes  on  after  an  abor- 
tion or  after  delivery  at  term. 

A  tendency  to  the  disease  is  found  in  certain  families.  In  eighty  cases 
there  was  a  history  of  attacks  of  chorea  in  other  members.  In  one  instance 
both  mother  and  grandmother  had  been  affected.  High-strung,  excitable, 
nervous  children  are  specially  liable  to  the  disease.  Fright  is  considered 
a  frequent  cause,  but  in  a  large  majority  of  the  cases  no  close  connection 
exists  between  the  fright  and  the  onset  of  the  disease.  Occasionally  the 
attack  sets  in  at  once.  Mental  worry,  trouble,  a  sudden  grief,  or  a  scold- 
ing may  apparently  be  the  exciting  cause.  The  strain  of  education^  par- 
ticularly in  girls  during  the  third  hemidecadc,  is  a  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  etiology  of  the  disease.  Bright,  intelligent,  active-minded 
girls  from  ten  to  fourteen,  ambitious  to  do  well  at  school,  often  stimulated 
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chorea.  With  no  disease,  not  excepting  rheumatism,  is  it  so  consttmtly 
associated.  In  the  records  of  over  110  autopsies,  in  nearly  100  this  condi- 
tion was  mentioned.  In  the  5  autopsies  of  which  I  have  notes,  in  all  the 
mitral  valves  were  affected.  The  endocarditis  is  usually  of  the  simple 
variety,  but  the  ulcerative  form  has  occasionally  been  described. 

We  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  connected  with 
chorea.  Unfortunately,  the  word  has  been  used  to  cover  a  series  of  totally 
diverse  disorders  of  movement,  so  that  there  are  still  excellent  observers 
who  hold  that  chorea  is  only  a  symptom,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
etiological  unit.  The  chorea  of  childhood,  the  disease  which  Sydenham 
described,  presents,  however,  characteristics  so  unmistakable  that  it  must 
be  regarded  as  a  definite,  substantive  affection.  We  cannot  discuss  fully, 
but  only  indicate  briefly,  certain  of  the  theories  which  have  been  advanced 
with  regard  to  it  The  most  generally  accepted  view  is  that  it  is  a  func- 
tional brain  disorder  affecting  the  nerve-centres  controlling  the  motor 
apparatus,  an  instability  of  the  nerve-cells,  brought  about,  one  supposes  by 
hypertemia,  another  by  anaemia,  a  third  by  psychical  influences,  a  fourth 
by  irritation,  centric  or  peripheric.  Of  the  actual  nature  of  this  derange- 
ment we  know  nothing,  nor,  indeed,  whether  the  changes  are  primary  and 
the  result  of  a  faulty  action  of  the  cortical  cells  or  whether  the  impulses 
are  secondarily  disturbed  in  their  course  down  the  motor  path.  The  pro- 
dominance  of  the  disease  in  females,  and  its  onset  at  a  time  when  the 
education  of  the  brain  is  rapidly  deveU){)ing,  are  etiological  facts  which 
Sturges  has  urged  in  favor  of  the  view  that  chorea  is  an  ex])ression  of 
functional  instability  of  the  nerve-centres. 

The  embolic  theory  originally  advanced  by  Kirkes  and  supported  by 
the  English  writers  above  mentioned  hiis  a  solid  basis  of  fact,  but  it  is 
not  comprehensive  enough,  as  all  of  the  cases  cannot  be  brought  within  its 
limits.  There  are  instances  without  endocarditis  and  without,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  plugging  of  cerebral  vess(^ls;  and  there  are  also  cases 
with  extensive  endocarditis  in  whicili  tin;  histolrygical  examination  of  the 
brain,  so  far  as  embolism  is  cono(!rn(;d,  was  negative.  In  two  of  my  post- 
mortems there  were  certainly  no  emboli  in  the  smaller  arteries  of  the 
branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis  or  of  the  cortex.  In  the  third  there  was 
a  spot  in  one  corpus  striatum  of  re<l  softening,  probably  due  to  an  embolus. 
In  favor  of  the  embolic  view  is  the  experimental  prwluction  in  animals  of 
chorea  by  Rosenthal,  and  later  by  Money,  by  injecting  fine  particles  into 
the  carotids  of  animals. 

Lately,  as  indeed  might  bo  expected,  a  microbic  origin  has  been  sought 
for,  and,  however  improbable  such  a  theory  looks  at  first  sight,  tlie  case 
of  tetanus  gives  a  warrant,  at  least,  to  speculation  and  investigation  in 
this  direction.  Nothing  definite  has  yet  l>een  determined.  From  Xau- 
njrn's  clinic  a  case  is  reported  with  endocarditis  and  a  reddish-brown 
infiltration  of  the  pia  at  the  base  of  the  brain  which  proved  to  bo  a  micro- 
bic growth  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the  vegetations  on  the  hear^ 
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^^U'r*,,  \\f:fvnTi\\\\f  in  a  fatal  r-a.v^  in  irjv  varl?  cnitonaf  of  m  micrococc:] 
WfTT  f»\,XAif^\  from  th<:  hi^y/r]  of  th^  h'raru  abd  tfaroogfaoat  the  braia  ther 
v<:r'r  m'tuuU:  Vf:\  of  hsHftionliSkU^  similar  U/  tho«e  vhkh  occur  in  pnea 
monia  and  othf^r  iut^:Uoax  flhutnuif:  aM^X'taU:^]  vith  endocarditia.  In  fare 
r/f  t?)H  vi«;v  it  FiaA  (le^n  Qr^f^L  sm  it  i^  imjK>uibk  to  r&fer  the  chorea  i 
irri'i'/raniitix  or  th^;  «:fi'l'^,'an]iti.<i  in  all  cartf^  to  rheumatism,  that  both  bar 
th'*ir  ori^fin  in  a  common  /.-an.v.*,  fK^me  inffrctiooB  agent,  vfaieh  is  capab: 
alvi,  in  ifTftffUj^  [irMli<f|»o<^.-<],  of  frxci  tin  particular  dittaae.  Caaes  hare  beei 
r<;|^>rt/yJ  in  i¥ Ariel  fever  with  arthritic  manifeartationa,  in  paerperal  ferei 
and  rheumatiitm,  aWi  aft/:r  gonorrluifa,  and  such  facta  are  suggeetire  a 
K-a^t  of  the  aMt^xriation  of  the  duica^.'  with  infective  proccflBeB.  PoKiU^i 
u^  UiiA  Urirn  Mu;(gf;Kt/;d  hv  i^iinc  writ^.Ti!,  the  paralytic  conditions  asfiociate 
with  chor^'a  may  U;  ariulogoun  U}  i\uf^:  wliich  occur  in  typhoid  and  oertau 
of  the  infe/:tioui«  ilm:ii.'¥:A.  On  the  other  liand,  there  are  conditions  ei 
tremely  dinicult  Ut  hannonizc  with  thb  view.  The  prominent  psychicj 
elem<'nt  in  certainly  one  of  the  nirivit  w.'rious  objections,  since  there  can  h 
fio  rloiiM  that  ordinary  chorea  may  nipidly  follow  a  fright  or  a  suddei 
irrnotion.  It  cannot  U;  kupik^h^hI,  t'K»,  that  the  forms  associated  with  refle 
irritation,  im  from  the  noM;  and  particularly  the  cases  of  so-called  habi 
ehonra,  r-an  U;  de[)endent  u]K;n  infe<:tion.  We  must  place  these  in  a  sqii 
rate  rute^rory,  and  yet  in  a  lofig  mfricH  cases  sliade  so  imperceptibly  int 
eiu'h  other  that  it  is  extHrmeiy  diilicnlt  to  8e|iarate  them  properly.  Th 
fjiMHtion  deM'rves  careful  ntiidy,  and  the  p^jssibility  of  a  special  infection 
n^'ent  \mn  of  late  lxM;n  udvocuU;d  l)y  Hoverul  writers. 

Symptoms. — Three  groupii  of  eased  may  \)c  recognized — the  mild 
Heverc,  utid  niufiiaeal  ehorea. 

Mi/fl  ('linrm.—  h\  thirf  the  afTection  of  the  muscles  is  slight,  the  speec! 
i.H  n(»t  H4TirMiHly  <liHtiirlM?d,  and  the  general  health  not  impaired.  Premoni 
lory  HvniptornH  are  Hhown  in  reHllerisn(\Hri  and  inability  to  sit  still,  a  condi 
ti'Mi  well  chHnieteri/^Ml  by  the  tt'rni  ^Midgets."  There  are  emotional  dii 
tiithiirMeH,  Hiteh  Mik  crying  Hpcflin,  or  Roniotimes  night-terrors.  There  ma 
Ih*  piiinK  in  the  limbs  and  headache.  Digestive  disturbances  and  ansemi 
niiiy  In>  )M'(^rWMit.  A  change  in  the  t(^«nii)crament  is  frequently  noticei 
ntid  a  do<il(>,  ((ui(fi  child  may  l>ecome  cross  and  irritable.  After  the£ 
HyniptornK  have  perriiHttMl  for  a  we<'k  or  more  the  characteristic  involui: 
tiiry  movements  hegin,  and  are  oftcMi  first  noticed  at  the  table,  when  th 
11  child  Hpills  a  tumbler  of  water  or  upsets  a  plate.     There  may  be  only  awi 

wiit'dnesH  or  slight  incoordination  of  voluntiiry  movements,  or  constant  irrej 
iilur  cl(»nic  spiisms.  Tin*  jerky,  irregular  character  of  the  movements  diffei 
eiitiiitcs  them  from  almost  everv  (»tlier  disorder  of  motion.  In  the  mil 
cases  otily  on(^  hand,  or  the  hand  and  face,  are  affected,  and  it  may  m 
spread  to  the  oth(*r  side. 

Ill  the  s(»c(»nd  giiMle,  the  sfrere  fortUj  the  movementa  become  geuen 
uiid  tlu«  patient  nuiy  be  unable  to  get  a1>out  or  to  feed  or  undress  hersel 
(»\ving  to  the  constant,  irregular,  clonic  contractions  of  the  various  musci 
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groups.  The  speech  is  also  affected,  and  for  days  the  child  may  not  be  able 
to  talk.  Often  with  the  onset  of  the  severer  symptoms  there  is  loss  of 
power  on  one  side  or  in  the  limb  most  affected. 

The  third  and  most  extreme  form,  the  so-called  maniacal  chorea,  or 
chorea  insanienSy  is  truly  a  terrible  disease,  and  may  develop  out  of  the 
ordinary  form.  A  young  girl,  aged  eighteen,  was  admitted  to  the  Mont- 
real Hospital  October  17.  She  was  a  waitress  at  a  hotel,  and  being  badly 
frightened  by  two  men  who  were  fighting,  she  dropped  a  tray  of  dishes 
which  she  was  carrying.  A  severe  reprimand  increased  her  worry  and 
trouble.  The  next  day  she  packed  her  trunk  and  went  home,  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.  Her  father  insisted  that  she  should  return.  At  this 
time  her  hands  and  arms  began  to  twitch  in  a  violent  manner.  Five 
days  after  the  first  fright  she  was  admitted.  The  arms  and  legs  were  in 
constant  motion,  jerking  in  all  directions.  The  face  also  was  affected. 
She  was  rational,  but  could  scarcely  speak.  On  the  night  of  the  19th  she 
had  no  sleep,  but  raved  and  talked  all  the  time,  and  the  movements  were 
incessant.  On  the  20th,  2l8t,  and  22d  the  condition  persisted  and  grew 
worse.  The  temperature  ranged  from  101°  to  103°,  the  tongue  became 
dry  and  cracked,  and  she  became  much  exhausted.  On  the  night  of  the 
22d  the  temperature  rose  to  105°  and  death  followed,  ten  days  after  the 
onset  of  the  symptoms.  These  cases  are  more  common  in  adult  women 
and  may  develop  during  pregnancy. 

Chorea  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  and  arms,  then  involves  the  face, 
and  subsequently  the  legs.  The  movements  may  be  confined  to  one  side 
— hemichorea.  The  attack  begins  oftenest  on  the  right  side,  though  oc- 
casionally it  is  general  from  the  outset.  One  arm  and  the  opposite  leg 
may  be  involved.  In  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  cases  speech  is  affected ; 
when  slight  this  is  only  an  embarrassment  or  hesitancy,  but  in  other  in- 
stances it  becomes  an  incoherent  jumble.  In  very  severe  cases  the  child 
will  make  no  attempt  to  speak.  The  inability  is  in  articulation  rather 
than  in  phonation.  The  lips  and  tongue  are  concerned  in  the  defect. 
Occasionally  the  inspiratory  muscles  are  involved,  even  when  the  speech  is 
not  at  all  affected,  and  sobbing  and  sighing  may  result.  Paroxysms  of 
panting  and  of  hard  expiration  may  occur,  or  odd  sounds  may  be  pro- 
duced.   As  a  rule  the  movements  cease  during  sleep. 

A  prominent  symptom  is  muscular  weakness,  usually  no  more  than  a  con- 
dition of  paresis.  The  loss  of  power  is  slight,  but  the  weakness  may  be  sliown 
by  an  enfeebled  grip  or  by  a  dragging  of  the  leg  or  limping.  In  his  original 
account  Sydenham  refers  to  the  "  unsteady  movements  of  one  of  the  legs, 
which  the  patient  drags."  There  may  be  extreme  paresis  with  but  few 
movements— the  paralytic  chorea  of  Todd.  Occasionally  a  local  paralysis 
or  weakness  remains  after  the  attack.  Case  229  of  the  Infirmary  series,  a 
lad  of  ten,  had  severe  general  chorea  in  September,  1880,  with  considera- 
ble loss  of  power  in  the  legs.  Eecovery  was  slow,  and  when  he  returned 
in  September,  1883,  in  a  second  attack  of  chorea,  there  was  talipes  of  the 
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\kh  foot,  vhich  luyl  re^It^l  from  ijaralvsis  in  l^oO.  In  Caie  21  m  vrift' 
drop  li^fr^hiuA  tor  tvo  yesirs,  the  retfalt  of  a  pal^J  vhidi  cmme  on  will 
f:uortrsk.    Tht^^  Art:  pro^A^^r  in^ftaneei  of  periphenl  neorms. 

A  qu'retion  of  mat*:  iuxer*f€t  U  vhether  choreic  fpttsms  extend  to  tki 
ttri.'!^:\'f*i  of  organic  life.  The  $nneat  g^iAtro-intestinal  mnscle  u  nerei 
aff'r'.'t/.'^L  I'here  are  no  cymptoroA  which  can  be  refierred  to  anomalooi 
contra/rtioriA  of  the  fet/>niaf:h  or  l>oweLi.  The  sphincters  Mrt  normallr 
IfiContinerKX;  of  urine  oeeun;  ooca^ioualk,  bat  it  is  not  noted  more  fie- 
i^tietitly,  1  think,  in  ehonra  titan  in  other  nerroos  affections.  SpAan  oi 
tiie  bronchial  muiscle^i  h  not  found  even  in  severe  cases,  in  vhich  the 
re«!pirat/iry  mw¥:hA  are  involved.  The  pupils  are  osnally  dilated,  bat  n^ 
irrej/ubr  contra^;tionj<  o^x-ur.  The  rapid  action  and  disturbed  rhythm  ol 
tiie  h'rart  prefsent  nothing  {Krculiar  to  the  diiiease,  and  there  is  no  sai^>orl 
for  the  view  that  irregular  contra/^tious  occur  in  the  papillary  muscles. 

Heart  Sjrmptooui — yeuroiic. — Aa  m  many  of  the  subjects  of  chorea 
are  nervouri  girLi,  it  in  not  Huqirij»ing  that  a  common  symptom  is  rapidly 
H/:iuif£  lH;art.  Any  emotiorml  disturbance  causes  at  once  a  marked  in- 
creoM;  in  tlie  numli^.'r  of  the  treats,  and  the  actions  may  become  irregular 
and  turnultuouH.  Irregularity,  however,  is  not  so  special  a  feature  in 
chorea  m  rapidity.  The  jiatients  seldom  complain  of  pain  about  the 
h«art. 

llfBmic  Murmurs, — With  anaemia  and  debility,  not  uncommon  asBO- 
ciuU.'H  of  chon;u  in  the  third  and  fourth  week,  we  find  a  corresponding 
cardiac  (condition.  ^Fhe  impulne  is  difTuse,  perhaps  wavy  in  thin  children. 
TIh;  ciirotidH  tlirob  visibly,  and  in  the  recuml)ent  posture  there  may  be 
piiiration  in  the  cervical  v<'inH.  On  auscultation  a  systolic  murmur  is 
licurd  at  tiu!  bjihf*,  |><'rh:i{>.s,  too,  at  the  ujm'X,  fK)ft  and  blowing  in  quality. 

/'Jndomrdilift, — Ah  in  rheuniatirim,  so  in  chorea,  acute  valvulitis  rarely 
giv<M  cvi(U?ri(MJ  of  ib*  |»n*rt<»nce  by  Hyniptonis.  It  must  l)0  sought,  and  clin- 
ic ai  ('X)H;ricru;c  hm  KJiovi'n  liiat  it  is  usually  associated  with  murmurs  at 
on^'  or  other  of  the  cardiac  orifices. 

F(;r  the  guidance  of  the  practitioner  the  following  statements  may  be 
lumU' : 

(1)  In  thin,  nervous  children  a  systolic  murmur  of  soft  quality  is  ex- 
trrnicly  common  at  tlu;  base,  jiarticularly  at  the  second  left  costal  carti- 
lage, and  is  j»rol)al)ly  of  r<o  moment. 

(''I)  A  systolic  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  the  apex,  and  heard 
also  along  the  left  sUTnal  margin,  is  not  uncommon  in  anaemic,  enfeebled 
states,  atid  does  not  n(feess;irily  indi(ralc  either  endocarditis  or  insuffi- 
cieney. 

(:\)  A  murmur  of  maximum  intensity  at  apex,  with  rough  quality,  and 
transmitted  to  axilla  or  angle  of  8ea))ula,  indicates  an  organic  lesion  of 
tlu*  mitral  valve,  and  is  usually  associated  with  signs  of  enlargement  of  the 
heart. 

^-i^  When  in  doubt  it  is  much  safer  to  trust  to  the  evidence  of  eye 
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and  hand  than  to  that  of  the  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  area  of  dnlness  not  increased  vertically  or  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  there  is  probably  no  serious  valvular  disease. 

(5)  The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almost  invariably  of  the  simple  or 
warty  form,  and  in  itself  is  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  those 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  valv6  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  110  choreic 
patients  *  examined  more  than  two  years  after  the  attack,  54  presented 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease. 

(6)  Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication  of  chorea,  usually  in 
cases  with  well-marked  rheumatism. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — Pain  in  the  affected  limbs  is  not  common. 
Occasionally  there  is  soreness  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  of 
hemichorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  spoken  of  these  as  painful  choreas.  The  pain  may  be  quite 
apart  from  any  arthritic  complications.  Tingling  and  pricking  sensations 
and  numbness  are  found  occasionally.  Anaesthesia  is  very  uncommon. 
Tender  points  along  the  lines  of  emergence  of  the  spinal  nerves  or  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  rare.  The  French  writers  have 
compared  these  to  the  hysterogenic  points  in  hysteria,  and  have  also  de- 
scribed in  certain  cases  ovarian  tenderness.  Headache  may  be  a  very 
troublesome  symptom. 

Psychical  disturbances  are  common,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
slight  in  degree.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  wilfulness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  may  indicate  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  child. 
There  is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory  is  en- 
feebled, and  the  aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Karely  there  is  progressive 
impairment  of  the  intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute 
melancholia  has  been  described  (Edes).  Hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing  may  occur.  Patients  may  behave  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner 
and  do  all  sorts  of  meaningless  acts.  By  far  the  most  serious  manifesta- 
tion of  this  character  is  the  maniacal  delirium,  occasionally  associated  with 
the  very  severe  cases — chorea  insnnicyis.  Usually  the  motor  disturbance  in 
these  cases  is  aggravated,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  and  patients  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  element  in  chorea  is  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. It  is  always  a  good  plan  U^  tell  the  parents  that  it  is  not  the 
muscles  alone  of  the  child  which  are  affected,  but  that  the  general  irrita- 
bility and  change  of  disposition,  so  often  found,  really  form  part  of  the 
disease. 

The  condition  of  the  reflexes  in  chorea  is  usually  normal.  Sinkler 
made  observations  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary  in  50  cases  with  the  fol- 
lowing results :  In  26  the  knee-jerk  was  normal,  in  15  it  was  diminished 
in  degree,  and  in  9  it  could  not  be  ol)tained.    Trophic  lesions  rarely  occur 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  1887,.  IL 
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pose,  240  had  one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  35  three  attacks,  10  four 
attacks,  12  fiye  attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.  The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be 
yemal.  Bheomatism  seems  to  favor  this  tendency ;  of  60  cases  in  which 
there  were  three  or  more  attacks,  there  was  a  history  of  articular  disease 
in  11,  a  much  higher  percentage  than  in  cases  with  only  one  or  two  at- 
tacks. The  occurrence  of  heart-disease  has  been  thought  to  increase  this 
liability,  but  I  think  it  is  the  other  way — recurrences  tend  to  induce  endo- 
carditis and  yalvular  disease.  Oowers  mentions  a  case  with  nine  recur- 
rences without  history  of  rheumatism  in  which  there  were  signs  of  mitral 
constriction* 

Kecovery  is  the  rule  in  children.  The  statistics  of  out-patients'  depart- 
ments are  not  fayorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  esti- 
mate is  that  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  in  which  9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases, 
about  two  per  cent. 

The  paralysis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a 
time,  but  usually  passes  away ;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  an 
exceptional  sequence. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  few  diseases  which  present  more  character- 
istic features,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is 
recognized  at  a  glance ;  but  there  are  several  affections  in  children  which 
may  simulate  and  be  mistaken  for  it. 

(a)  Multiple  and  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis.  Cases  such  as  the  follow- 
ing are  often  mistaken  for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  in 
literature  as  chorea  spastica :  Nellie  P.,  aged  nine  years,  when  two  years  old 
had  fits  which  recurred  constantly  for  twenty-one  days  and  persisted  on  and 
off  with  great  severity  for  nine  months ;  she  never  developed  satisfactorily ; 
she  learned  to  talk,  but  gradually  began  to  have  irregular  movements.  In 
the  ninth  year  the  condition  was  as  follows :  Speech  hesitating ;  is  unable 
to  sit,  stand,  or  feed  herself ;  can  move  every  muscle  of  the  body,  but  in 
an  irregular,  incoordinate  way,  which  prevents  her  from  using  any  group 
of  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers  are  thrown  out 
in  a  stiff,  spasmodic  manner,  and  she  is  unable  to  close  them  over  the 
object. 

In  such  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  there  are  doubtless 
chronic  changes  in  the  cortex.  As  a  rule,  the  movements  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the  simulation  is  sometimes 
very  close ;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  intelligence,  increased  re- 
fiexes,  and  in  some  instances  rigidity  and  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease, 
separate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(b)  Friedreich's  ataxia.  Cases  of  this  well-characterized  disease  were 
formerly  classed  as  chorea.  The  slow,  irregular,  incoordinate  movements, 
the  scoliosis,  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the 
family  character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  should  render  the  diag- 
nosis easy. 
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(<;  Jr.  rare  OiVr^  triO  j^ralrtic  form  of  chorea  maij  be  misuken  fvi 
f//i;'>-r/.v^!iti*  or,  wheri  both  legs  ju^  affected,  for  par^>legia  of  spixu 
ori/ifi :  ^  :t  thiii  can  orJT  Ije  the  caae  vhen  the  choreic  moTementt  are  rer 
i^Vr/ut,  1  have  at  preaent  arider  mj  care  a  joang  girl  with  chorea  a&< 
1'/^  of  jKiwer  in  ly>th  ]e;?f9,  who  wais  Bent  to  the  hospital  aa  an  inatana 
of  |farap!e;ria  due  to  spinal  fViMAfi^:^  hut  the  choreic  morementfl  were  di» 
tinrt  thoij;rh  •ili;rht.  and  a  few  dav^*  ol/aerration  sufficed  to  render  clear  thi 
nature  of  tiie  carv;, 

(//;  HyMt/.ria  may  Himulat/^  chorea  minor  m^;3t  clo8elT,and  nnlefls  then 
ar^  otiier  njarjife.^tiition.4  it  may  >je  imfKRisible  to  make  a  diagnosis  Hoei 
corn  ff  J  only,  however,  the  movements  in  the  so-called  hjgterical  chorea  an 
rhyttiinic  and  differ  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

(e)  A  4  njentioned  afxive,  the  mental  symptoms  in  maniacal  chorea  mai 
rna^.k  the  true  nature  of  the  disease  and  fiatients  have  even  been  sent  U 
the  }iHvluin. 

Treatment. — Abnormally  bright,  active-minded  children  belonging 
Ut  farnilierf  with  f»ronourKM^i  neurotic  taint  should  be  carefally  watchec 
from  the  u^t-A  of  r'i;;^ht  U)  fift^^m  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  menta 
inm'<^r^.  So  frerjuently  in  cliilda*n  of  this  class  does  the  attack  of  chor» 
date  fronj  tlie  wr»rry  and  stress  incident  to  school  examinations  that  th 
rom}H;t.ition  for  [irizes  or  places  should  \)G  emphatically  forbidden. 

Til';  treatment  of  tlie  attm.k  consists  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic 
mcaMiircM,  with  which  alone,  in  lime,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  Par 
enU  kIiomM  be  told  to  m run  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic 
ehlMren.  The  pHyehir^al  element,  strongly  developed  in  so  many  cases 
iri  best  treated  by  rjiiiet  and  seclusion.  'J'hc  child  should  be  confined  t< 
bed  ill  the  reeiimbeiit  posture  and  mentjd  iiR  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoined 
III  pri\iit,r;  pnietin*  thin  in  oftcMi  im))OH.sible,  but  with  well-to-do  patients 
the  dif«e;i.se  in  always  seriouH  enongli  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  skillcci 
niir.-4«'.  Toyri  and  doIU  Hhonid  not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  shoulc 
be  kept  amiMed  without  exeiUiment.  Tlie  rest  allays  the  hypcr-excitabil 
ity  and  rediKU's  to  a  minimum  the  ])OHsibility  of  damage  to  the  valve  seg 
nientH  Hhoiild  endo('HrditiH  c^xist.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  very  seven 
enseM  whirh  Inid  p'siHt^'d  treatment  for  weeks  outside  a  hospital  l)ecome  quie 
and  the  movi'meiitn  rtubnide  after  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  rest  in  bed 

The  ehild  HJioiild  be  k(^pt  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible 
from  other  membern  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  person 
directly  concerned  with  th(^  nursing  of  the  case.  Though  irksome  an< 
tnuiblcHome  to  (Mirry  out,  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment.  Ii 
the  hitter  p(»riod  of  the  disease  daily  rubbings  may  bo  resorted  to  witl 
great  beiK^fit. 

Tlu«  medicinal  treatment  of  the  disease  is  unsatisfactory;  with  th 
except  ion  of  ars(»nic,  no  n'me<ly  seems  to  have  any  influence  in  con 
tndling  the  progn»ss  of  the  afTection.  Without  any  specific  action,  r 
certainly  doe»  ^ood   iu  uiuny  cases,  probably  by  improving  the  genera 
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nutrition.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  and 
the  good  effects  are  rarely  seen  until  maximum  doses  are  taken.  Children 
stand  the  drug  so  well  that  I  usually  begin  with  five  minims  three  times  a 
day,  and  after  three  days  increase  the  dose  by  one  minim  each  day.  When 
the  dose  of  fifteen  minims  is  reached,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  and 
then  again  increased,  if  necessary,  every  day  or  two,  until  physiological 
effects  are  manifest.  On  the  occurrence  of  these  the  drug  should  be  stopi)ed 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  practice  of  resuming  the  administration  with 
smaller  doses  is  rarely  necessary,  as  tolerance  is  usually  established  and  we 
can  begin  with  the  dose  which  the  child  was  taking  when  the  symptoms  of 
saturation  occurred.  I  have  frequently  given  as  much  as  twenty-five  min- 
ims three  times  a  day.  Usually  the  signs  of  saturation  are  trivial  but  plain, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  the  large  doses,  but  I  have  heard 
recently  of  a  case  of  arsenical  neuritis  due  to  the  administration  of  Fowler's 
solution  in  chorea. 

Of  other  medicines,  strychnine,  the  zinc  compounds,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bromide  of  potassium,  belladonna,  chloral,  and  especially  cimicifuga,  have 
been  recommended,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

For  its  tonic  effect  electricity  is  sometimes  useful ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  a  routine  treatment.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  important 
one.  Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable ;  but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exercises  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a 
school  gymnasium,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  romping,  violent  play  is  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  in  treatment  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive  functions.  For 
the  anaemia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongue, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  pur- 
pose chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform 
inhalations  may  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms, 
but  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  cases  illustrates  how  often 
our  best  endeavors  are  fruitless.  The  wet  pack  is  sometimes  very  sooth- 
ing and  should  be  tried.  As  these  patients  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a 
low  typhoid  state  with  heart  weakness,  a  supporting  treatment  is  required 
from  the  outset. 

Cases  are  found  now  and  then  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month 
without  getting  either  better  or  worse  and  resist  all  modes  of  treatment. 
Change  of  air  anil  scene  is  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and 
in  these  cases  the  treatment  by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given  a 
full  trial. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  nostrils,  and  glaring 
ocular  defects  should  be  properly  corrected  either  by  glasses  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  operation. 
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After  the  child  has  recoTered  from  the  attack,  the  parents  should  1 
wamc<l  that  retnm  of  the  diaeaae  U  by  no  means  infreqoent,  and  u  ps 
ticnlarly  liable  to  follow  overwork  at  school  or  debilitating  inihienoefl 
any  kind.    These  relapses  are  apt  to  occnr  in  the  spring.    Sydenham  a 
vijied  pnrging  in  order  to  prevent  the  vernal  recurrence  of  the  disfaae. 


IV.   OTHER  AFFECTIONS  DESCRIBED  AS  CHOREA. 

(a)  Chorea  Major;  Pandemic  Chorea.— The  common  name,  St  Vitni 

dance,  applied  to  chorea  has  come  to  ns  from  the  middle  ages,  whc 
under  the  influence  of  religious  fervor  there  were  epidemics  characteriic 
by  great  excitement,  gesticulations,  and  dancing.  For  the  relief  of  thei 
symptoms,  when  excessive,  pilgrimages  were  made,  and,  in  the  Rhenii 
provinces,  particularly  to  the  Chapel  of  St  Vitus  in  Zebem«  EpidemH 
of  this  s^irt  have  occurred  also  during  this  century,  and  descriptions  < 
them  among  the  early  settlers  in  Kentucky  have  been  given  by  Robertso 
and  Yandell.  It  was  unfortunate  that  Sydenham  applied  the  term  chore 
U)  an  afTection  in  children  totally  distinct  from  this  chorea  major,  whic 
is  in  reality  an  hysterical  manifestation  under  the  influence  of  religioa 
excitement. 

(b)  Habit  Spasm  (Habit  Chorea) ;  Convnlsiye  Tie  (of  the  French). 

Two  groups  c»f  cases  may  be  recognized  under  the  designation  of  habi 
HpRHm — one  in  which  there  is  simi>ly  localized  spasmodic  movements,  am 
the  otlier  in  which,  in  fuldition  to  this,  there  are  explosive  utterances  am 
pHvc  hiciil  HyTni>tomH,  a  condition  to  which  French  writers  have  given  th 
name  fir  ronvnhif, 

(I)  llnhif  Spasm. — I'his  is  found  chiefly  in  childhood,  most  frequentl; 
in  girlH  from  wn'en  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (Mitchell).  In  its  simples 
form  there  iH  a  Hudden,  quick  contra(»tion  of  certain  of  the  facial  muscles 
Hn(fli  an  rapid  winking  or  drawing  of  the  mouth  to  one  side,  or  the  necl 
rniiHcloH  are  involved  and  there  are  unilateral  movements  of  the  head 
The  bend  iH  given  a  sudden,  quick  shake,  and  at  the  same  time  the  eye 
wink.  A  not  infrerjuent  form  is  the  shrugging  of  one  shoulder.  Th 
grimace  or  nujvcment  is  rej)eated  at  irregular  intervals,  and  ismnchaggra 
vated  by  enjotion.  A  short  insjuratory  sniff  is  not  an  uncommon  symp 
torn.  Tho  caHeH  are  found  moHt  frequently  in  children  who  are  "  out  o 
HortH,"  or  who  have  been  growing  ra])idly,  or  who  have  inherited  a  tend 
cncy  to  neurotic  (liHordcrM.  Allied  to  or  associated  with  this  are  some  o: 
the  curiouH  trickw  of  children.  A  bov  at  niv  clinic  was  in  the  habit  even 
few  niornents  of  putting  tlie  middle  finger  into  the  mouth,  biting  it,  anc 
at  the  same  time  pressing  bis  nose  with  the  forefinger.  Hartley  Cole* 
ridg(»  is  said  to  have  had  a  somewhat  similar  trick,  only  he  bit  his  arm. 
In  all  t]n»se  cases  the  habits  of  the  child  should  be  examined  caref ullv,  the 
nos(»  and  vuuU  of  the  \Uuu'yuk  thoroughly  inspected,  and  the  eyes  accurately 
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and  hand  than  to  that  of  tho  ear.  If  the  apex  beat  is  in  the  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  area  of  dulness  not  increased  Tertically  or  to  the  right  of  the 
sternum,  there  is  probably  no  serious  valyular  disease. 

(5)  The  endocarditis  of  chorea  is  almost  invariably  of  the  simple  or 
warty  form,  and  in  itself  is  not  dangerous ;  but  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  those 
sclerotic  changes  in  the  Talv6  which  produce  incompetency.  Of  110  choreic 
patients  *  examined  more  than  two  years  after  the  attack,  54  presented 
signs  of  organic  heart-disease. 

(6)  Pericarditis  is  an  occasional  complication  of  chorea,  usually  in 
cases  with  well-marked  rheumatism. 

Sensory  Disturbances. — Pain  in  the  affected  limbs  is  not  common. 
Occasionally  there  is  soreness  on  pressure.  There  are  cases,  usually  of 
hemichorea,  in  which  pain  in  the  limbs  is  a  marked  symptom.  Weir 
Mitchell  has  spoken  of  these  2&  painful  choreas.  The  pain  may  be  quite 
apart  from  any  arthritic  complications.  Tingling  and  pricking  sensations 
and  numbness  are  found  occasionally.  Anaesthesia  is  very  uncommon. 
Tender  points  along  the  lines  of  emergence  of  the  spinal  nerves  or  along 
the  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  limbs  are  rare.  The  French  writers  have 
compared  these  to  the  hysterogenic  points  in  hysteria,  and  have  also  de- 
scribed in  certain  cases  ovarian  tenderness.  Headache  may  be  a  very 
troublesome  symptom. 

Psychical  disturbances  are  common,  though  in  a  majority  of  the  cases 
slight  in  degree.  Irritability  of  temper,  marked  wilfulness,  and  emotional 
outbreaks  may  indicate  a  complete  change  in  the  character  of  the  child. 
There  is  deficiency  in  the  powers  of  concentration,  the  memory  is  en- 
feebled, and  the  aptitude  for  study  is  lost.  Karely  there  is  progressive 
impairment  of  the  intellect  with  termination  in  actual  dementia.  Acute 
melancholia  has  been  described  (Edes).  Hallucinations  of  sight  and 
hearing  may  occur.  Patients  may  behave  in  an  odd  and  strange  manner 
and  do  all  sorts  of  meaningless  acts.  By  far  the  most  serious  manifesta- 
tion of  this  character  is  the  maniacal  delirium,  occasionally  associated  with 
the  very  severe  cases — chorea  insanicns.  Usually  the  motor  disturbance  in 
these  cases  is  aggravated,  but  it  has  been  overlooked  and  patients  have 
been  sent  to  an  asylum. 

The  psychical  element  in  chorea  is  apt  to  be  neglected  by  the  practi- 
tioner. It  is  always  a  good  plan  to  tell  the  parents  that  it  is  not  the 
muscles  alone  of  the  child  which  are  affected,  but  that  the  general  irrita- 
bility and  change  of  disposition,  so  often  found,  really  form  part  of  the 
disease. 

The  condition  of  the  reflexes  in  chorea  is  usually  normal.  Sinkler 
made  observations  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmary  in  50  cases  with  the  fol- 
lowing results :  In  26  the  knee-jerk  was  normal,  in  15  it  was  diminished 
in  degree,  and  in  9  it  could  not  be  obtained.    Trophic  lesions  rarely  occur 
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hj  fA  tlr>^  'iftMit  «r»;  pff^oiJeAj  do^  t/>  an«%k.  Tfaincr  huht  be  an  emhefltt- 
f/yfu  f^fyrii^kf  rMfk.  A  r^rTj  itiienmng  f:fMiimak  u  the  {Hgrnentatioo 
vKi/rh  ^lAA  ^>^:^f  tfmnA  itk  |«tjkiiu  vbo  fafltre  be«n  uldiig  araenk  for 
it^/r/i^  iifft^.  llHr\0^  t00iX^  fff:f:atmns»Sij  oixun.  It  vas  D<Q€ed  twke  in 
iii4i  iftftrtfi^rj  ft^jtifdit.  Oruin  ekin  emptk/iu,  ohulDt  regarded  as  rim- 
f/iati/;  in  ^rFiJiifak.^r,  ai^  ?</>(  anominr/D*  Thiu,  embema  nodosum  h» 
^th^m  A*^m\f^vf\  and  I  fiare  Htfiu  hkxtrtl  eatts  with  a  paipnnc  artkarii. 
T^M^rf;  may,  iu/U:^:>fl^  U;  the  more  a^rgrarated  condition  of  rheomatic  par- 
|/rira,  known  ax  iy:MuWiTi*»  peliosis  rheunuUica,  SnbcntaneonB  fibrous 
utAuU^^  whi<;h  ^lare  heen  noUA  hj  EnglLih  obserrers  in  many  casei  of 
f'.hortrsi^  fiM¥ftthLUA  with  rheumatiiim,  are  extremely  rare  in  this  eoantrj.  I 
hav<;  not  ^vt'ji  au  ui'Aiancjz  in  a  choreic  patient  nor  is  there  a  reference  in 
i\ii:  luWnuiiry  n/ionl^  U}  a  f-a^:.  ThU  harf  not  Ix^en  lK,-can-je  they  were 
fj'/t,  \'>^fV,i'A  for,  ;iH  I  liav^;  w;^;ri  rnanv  irii-tanc^?a  cince  mv  attention  was  called 
t/i  tJirrffi  i/j  JH^J  l/v  I'fiirlh'A'  at  th^:  Grc-at  Onnond  Street  Children's  Hospital 
Th':;/  iirt-  ci'rin'itily  U-m  fotuuufU  in  thin  country  than  in  Kngland.  In  the 
t:)i(,rcii  njtuniM  of  tlic  T'oINrctivc  InvchtiL^ation  Committee  there  were  12 
r/,i:'.t;*  i,iii  of  i.'jti.  Cli^'fuJIc  HUiU:n  that  tlicv  are  not  uncommon  in  chorea. 
Duration  and  Termination.— From  eight  to  ten  weeks  is  the 
av<niL";  «lu  ration  of  an  atUurk  of  mrKlerate  severitv.    Casc»8  mav  be  so  mild 

~t  »>  ml 

a«  to  ^y.\.  w<:II  in  two  or  three  weeks;  on  the  other  hand,  there  maybe 
found  at  vm-vsj  ^:linic  for  dirfcancH  of  the  nervous  system  choreic  patients 
who  hav<!  h<'<'n  iinch*r  tr(!atnicnt  for  three,  four,  or  even  six  months, 
Chroni^!  (diorca  rarely  follr>wH  tlie  minor  disease  which  we  have  been  con- 
i:iderin^'.  The  eanert  ch;rtcrif)cd  unchjr  this  designation  in  children  are 
UMinilly  inHtanees  c;f  (;crchral  HclcrosiM  or  Friedreich's  ataxia;  but  occa- 
hionally  an  nttaek  wiiicdi  has  (!onie  on  in  the  ordinary  way  persists  for 
nionthn  or  yearn,  and  recovery  ultimately  tiikes  place.  A  slight  grade  of 
ehiirea,  partieiihirly  notieeabhi  under  exeitement,  may  persist  for  months 
in  nei'voim  fthildn^n. 

Tlie  tendency  of  chorea  to  recur  has  heon  noticed  by  all  writers  since 
Sydenham  lirHt  njadii  tlie  ohservation.    Of  410  cases  analyzed  for  this  pur- 
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K>8e,  240  had  one  attack,  110  had  two  attacks,  35  three  attacks,  10  four 
ttacks,  12  five  attacks,  and  3  six  attacks.  The  recurrence  is  apt  to  be 
emal.  Bheumatism  seems  to  favor  this  tendency ;  of  60  cases  in  which 
here  were  three  or  more  attacks,  there  was  a  history  of  articular  disease 
Q  11,  a  much  higher  percentage  than  in  cases  with  only  one  or  two  at- 
acks.  The  occurrence  of  heart-disease  has  been  thought  to  increase  this 
lability,  but  I  think  it  is  the  other  way — recurrences  tend  to  induce  endo- 
arditis  and  valvular  disease.  Oowers  mentions  a  case  with  nine  recur- 
ences  without  history  of  rheumatism  in  which  there  were  signs  of  mitral 
tonstriction. 

Recovery  is  the  rule  in  children.  The  statistics  of  out-patients'  depart- 
nents  are  not  favorable  for  determining  the  mortality.  A  reliable  esti- 
nate  is  that  of  the  Collective  Investigation  Committee  of  the  British 
iledical  Association,  in  which  9  deaths  were  reported  among  439  cases, 
^bout  two  per  cent. 

The  paralysis  rarely  persists.  Mental  dulness  may  be  present  for  a 
ime,  but  usually  passes  away ;  permanent  impairment  of  the  mind  is  an 
exceptional  sequence. 

Diagnosis. — There  are  few  diseases  which  present  more  character- 
stic  features,  and  in  a  majority  of  instances  the  nature  of  the  trouble  is 
'ecognized  at  a  glance ;  but  there  are  several  affections  in  children  which 
nay  simulate  and  be  mistaken  for  it. 

(a)  Multiple  and  diffuse  cerebral  sclerosis.  Cases  such  as  the  follow- 
ng  are  often  mistaken  for  ordinary  chorea,  and  have  been  described  in 
iterature  as  chorea  spastica :  Nellie  P.,  aged  nine  years,  when  two  years  old 
lad  fits  which  recurred  constantly  for  twenty-one  days  and  persisted  on  and 
)ff  with  great  severity  for  nine  months ;  she  never  developed  satisfactorily ; 
ihe  learned  to  talk,  but  gradually  began  to  have  irregular  movements.  In 
he  ninth  year  the  condition  was  as  follows :  Speech  hesitating ;  is  unable 
o  sit,  stand,  or  feed  herself ;  can  move  every  muscle  of  the  body,  but  in 
m  irregular,  incoordinate  way,  which  prevents  her  from  using  any  group 
)f  muscles.  In  attempting  to  grasp  an  object  the  fingers  are  thrown  out 
n  a  stiff,  spasmodic  manner,  and  she  is  unable  to  close  them  over  the 
)bject. 

In  such  cases,  which  are  not  very  uncommon,  there  are  doubtless 
;hronic  changes  in  the  cortex.  As  a  rule,  the  movements  are  readily  dis- 
inguishable  from  those  of  true  chorea,  but  the  simulation  is  sometimes 
rery  close ;  the  onset  in  infancy,  the  impaired  intelligence,  increased  re- 
lexes,  and  in  some  instances  rigidity  and  the  chronic  course  of  the  disease, 
leparate  them  sharply  from  true  chorea. 

(b)  Friedreich's  ataxia.  Cases  of  this  well-characterized  disease  were 
'ormerly  classed  as  chorea.  The  slow,  irregular,  incoordinate  movements, 
iie  scoliosis,  scanning  speech,  the  early  talipes,  the  nystagmus,  and  the 
'amily  character  of  the  disease  are  points  which  should  render  the  diag- 
losis  easy. 


^|/>  DlBEAiSEii  OF  THE  SESXOVS  SYSTE3L 

(';)  hi  T^TH  <^;3Mi«^  the  painJnic  form  of  cbf^^a  aoaj  be  ]mfiaJE.€3i  i(^? 
fptAi'/'isiytcUxia  or^  wh^ru  UaL  1^  «re  «ilecn«xi.  for  panplegia  of  cpizuJ 
or'y/iu ;  byt  thi*  oau  oi*Jr  Jjt  thfr  caae  when  ti«f  eb<>rric-  mr/remecic  art  twt 
kii'/Jii,  I  JW4v<j  at  pAssexit  undw  my  care  a  jcnmg  girl  witi  ciwrea  uA 
l*/hk  */f  ]if)^^r  \u  ^MAh  lirj^  who  wa«  seut  Uj  the  hocpita]  as  an  iusuzice 
'yf  ]yarapJ«;;ria  du4;  W  ifpiijai  difiiea^,  but  the  choreic  moTements  were  die- 
tiij^n  thou;rh  J(Jj^ht,aiid  a  few  <Li\V  obberration  snifioed  to  render  clear  tk 
tmlur^,  of  thft  ca*«?* 

((/)  Hyift(,'ria  riijiy  Kimukte  chorea  minor  most  cIobbIt,  and  nnles  there 
ar<;  other  msmlffiHtaUotxH  it  may  U^  imjM>»:ihle  to  make  a  diagnosis.  Most 
i'/mimonU^  however,  the  movemjenU  in  the  so-called  bTEterical  chorea  are 
rhytJif/ji';  ajj'i  diJfer  entirely  from  those  of  ordinary  chorea. 

(t:)  \»  meutiorxj^l  atx^ve,  the  mental  symjitomB  in  maniacal  chorea  miT 
ma«ik  the  true  uiiture  of  the  dixease  and  patients  have  eren  been  sent  to 
the  a^vlurn* 

Treatment* — Ahnormally  bright,  active-minded  children  belonging 
Uf  fuiiiiliei)  with  pronourjccl  neurotic  taint  Bhonld  be  carefolly  watched 
from  the  ugen  of  eight  Ui  fifteen  and  not  allowed  to  overtax  their  mental 
powers*  Ho  frequently  in  children  of  this  class  does  the  attack  of  chora 
iUiUt  from  the  worry  and  Ktress  incident  to  school  examinations  that  the 
(^oni)Hdition  for  prizr.^  or  phu;es  should  be  emphatically  forbidden. 

'rh<;  tr<fatrnent  of  the  atta^;k  consists  largely  in  attention  to  hygienic 
uu*iiHurt%  with  which  ulone,  in  time,  a  majority  of  the  cases  recover.  ?u- 
iitilH  hIiouM  1x$  Uild  to  w.'an  gently  the  faults  and  waywardness  of  choreic 
<'liil(lnMi.  Thi*  pHvehieuI  element,  strongly  developed  in  so  many  cases, 
i>i  \n'.',i  tn;il.<M|  l>y  rjiiict  and  w^ciuwion.  I'he  child  should  be  confined  to 
\n'(\  ill  Mh*  H'('wti\\nt]ii  jM;hture  and  mental  as  well  as  bodily  quiet  enjoinwi. 
Ill  \i\i\iiU'.  \n-iii-l\fi'  tlii.-{  is  oft<'n  imj)0H;;iblc,  but  with  well-to-do  patients 
the  illf^i'iirM  i(S  alwayH  wrioiiH  enough  to  demand  the  assistance  of  a  skilled 
niiiMe.  'r<»yH  and  dolirt  HJiouid  not  be  allowed  at  first,  for  the  child  should 
be  kept  arriiiMMl  without  <;xeit(fment.  The  rest  allays  the  hyj)er-excitabil- 
ily  and  rediirpK  to  a  minimum  the  possibility  of  damage  to  the  valve  seg- 
ments idioiild  endocarditis  (^xist.  Time  and  again  have  I  seen  ver}'  severe 
ruM'H  whirh  had  renirtteil  treatment  for  weeks  outside  a  hospitid  become  quiet 
and  the  movements  subside  after  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  rest  in  bed. 

The  child  HJKMiId  b(^  kept  apart  from  other  children  and,  if  possible, 
from  other  mem)»er.s  of  the  family,  and  should  see  only  those  persons 
directly  c<»ncerned  with  the;  nursing  of  the  case.  Though  irksome  and 
Irouhlesome  to  carry  out,  this  is  an  important  part  of  the  treatment  In 
the  latter  period  (►f  th(5  disease  daily  rubbings  may  be  resorted  to  with 
great  henelit. 

Tlu<  medicinal  treatment  of  tht^  disease  is  unsatisfactory;  with  the 
exception  (jf  arsenic,  no  remedy  seems  to  have  any  inlluence  in  con- 
trolling the  progress  of  tlie  alToetion.  Without  any  specific  action,  it 
cortaiidy  does  good    in  nuuiy  cases,  i)robably  by  improving  the  general 
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nutrition.  It  is  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  Fowler's  solution,  and 
the  good  effects  are  rarely  seen  until  maximum  doses  are  taken.  Children 
stand  the  drug  so  well  that  I  usually  begin  with  five  minims  three  times  a 
day,  and  after  three  days  increase  the  dose  by  one  minim  each  day.  When 
the  dose  of  fifteen  minims  is  reached,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  week,  and 
then  again  increased,  if  necessary,  every  day  or  two,  until  physiological 
effects  are  manifest.  On  the  occurrence  of  these  the  drug  should  be  stopped 
for  three  or  four  days.  The  practice  of  resuming  the  administration  with 
smaller  doses  is  rarely  necessary,  as  tolerance  is  usually  established  and  we 
can  begin  with  the  dose  which  the  child  was  taking  when  the  symptoms  of 
saturation  occurred.  I  have  frequently  given  as  much  as  twenty-five  min- 
ims three  times  a  day.  Usually  the  signs  of  saturation  are  trivial  but  plain, 
and  I  have  never  seen  any  ill  effects  from  the  large  doses,  but  I  have  heard 
recently  of  a  case  of  arsenical  neuritis  due  to  the  administration  of  Fowler's 
solution  in  chorea. 

Of  other  medicines,  strychnine,  the  zinc  compounds,  nitrate  of  silver, 
bromide  of  potassium,  belladonna,  chloral,  and  especially  cimicif uga,  have 
been  recommended,  and  may  be  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

For  its  tonic  effect  electricity  is  sometimes  useful ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary as  a  routine  treatment.  The  question  of  gymnastics  is  an  important 
one.  Early  in  the  disease,  when  the  movements  are  active,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable ;  but  during  convalescence  carefully  graduated  exercises  are  un- 
doubtedly beneficial.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  send  a  choreic  child  to  a 
school  gymnasium,  as  the  stimulus  of  the  other  children  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  romping,  violent  play  is  very  prejudicial. 

Other  points  in  treatment  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  important  to  regu- 
late the  bowels  and  to  attend  carefully  to  the  digestive  functions.  For 
the  anaemia  so  often  present  preparations  of  iron  are  indicated. 

In  the  severe  cases  with  incessant  movements,  sleeplessness,  dry  tongue, 
and  delirium,  the  important  indication  is  to  procure  rest,  for  which  pur- 
pose chloral  may  be  freely  given,  and,  if  necessary,  morphia.  Chloroform 
inhalations  may  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  intensity  of  the  paroxysms, 
but  the  high  rate  of  mortality  in  this  class  of  cases  illustrates  how  often 
our  best  endeavors  are  fruitless.  The  wet  pack  is  sometimes  very  sooth- 
ing and  should  be  tried.  As  these  patients  are  apt  to  sink  rapidly  into  a 
low  typhoid  state  with  heart  weakness,  a  supporting  treatment  is  required 
from  the  outset. 

Cases  are  found  now  and  then  which  drag  on  from  month  to  month 
without  getting  either  better  or  worse  and  resist  all  modes  of  treatment. 
Change  of  air  and  scene  is  sometimes  followed  by  rapid  improvement,  and 
in  these  cases  the  treatment  by  rest  and  seclusion  should  always  be  given  a 
full  trial. 

In  all  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  examine  the  nostrils,  and  glaring 
ocular  defects  should  be  properly  corrected  either  by  glasses  or,  if  neces- 
sary, by  operation. 
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ested.  As  a  rule  the  condition  is  transient,  and  after  persisting  for  a  few 
uonths  or  longer  gradually  disappears.  Occasionally  a  local  spasm  persists 
—twitching  of  the  eyelids,  or  the  facial  grimace. 

(2)  Tic  ConvuUif  {Oilles  de  la  Touretie*8  Disease). — This  remarkable 
.ffection,  often  mistaken  for  chorea,  more  freqnenUy  for  habit  spasm, 
3  really  a  psychosis  allied  to  hysteria,  though  in  certain  of  its  aspects  it 
las  the  features  of  monomania.  The  disease  begins,  as  a  rule,  in  young 
ihildreu,  occurring  as  early  as  the  sixth  year,  though  it  may  develop  after 
mberty.  There  is  usually  a  markedly  neurotic  family  history.  The 
pecial  features  of  the  complaint  are : 

(a)  luToluntary  muscular  movements,  usually  affecting  the  facial  or 
brachial  muscles,  but  in  aggravated  cases  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may 
«  involved  and  the  movements  may  be  extremely  irregular  and  violent. 

(b)  Explosive  utterances,  which  may  resemble  a  bark  or  an  inarticulate 
iry.  A  word  heard  may  be  mimicked  at  once  and  repeated  over  and  over 
igain,  usually  with  the  involuntary  movements.  To  this  the  term  echo- 
alia  has  been  applied.  A  much  more  distressing  disturbance  in  these 
lases  is  coprolalia^  or  the  use  of  bad  language.  A  child  of  eight  or  ten 
nay  shock  its  mother  and  friends  by  constantly  using  the  word  damn 
fhen  making  the  involuntary  movements,  or  by  uttering  all  sorts  of  ob- 
cene  words.    Occasionally  actions  are  mimicked — ecJiokinesis. 

(c)  Associated  with  some  of  these  cases  are  curious  mental  disturb- 
ances ;  the  patient  becomes  the  subject  of  a  form  of  obsession  or  a  fixed 
dea.  I  was  consulteil  recently  about  a  young  girl  in  whom  the  spasms 
fere  very  slight,  amounting  only  to  twitching  of  the  eyes  and  slight  jerk- 
ng  of  the  shoulder,  but  who  had  a  most  pronounced  grade  of  the  fixed  idea 
:nown  as  arithmomania.  Almost  every  action,  even  the  most  trifling, 
ras  preceded  by  the  counting  of  a  certain  number  of  figures.  Before  she 
rent  to  bed  she  had  to  tap  her  heel  upon  the  side  of  the  bedstead  a  c^r- 
ain  number  of  times ;  \yeiore  drinking  the  tumbler  had  to  be  rotated 
ight  or  ten  times,  and  then  when  set  down  again  the  same  act  was  re- 
peated. Before  opening  the  door  a  certain  numlxjr  of  knocks  had  to  be 
iven.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  exi)erienced  in  getting  her  to  brush 
ler  hair,  as  it  took  her  so  long  to  count  the  necessary  number  of  figures 
\eiore  she  began.  In  other  cases  the  fixe<l  idea  takes  the  form  of  the  im- 
pulse to  touch  objects.  According  to  Quinon,  who  has  written  an  ex- 
laustive  article  upon  it  in  the  Dictionnaire  Encyclopedique,  the  prognosis 
3  bad. 

The  disease  is  well  marked  and  readily  distinguished  from  ordinary 
horea.  The  movements  have  a  larger  range  and  are  explosive  in  charac- 
er.  Tourette  regards  the  coprolalia  as  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the 
isease. 

(e;)  Saltatoric  Spasm  {Lata;  MyriacJdt;  Jumpers). — Bamberger  has 
lescribed  a  disease  in  which  when  the  patient  attempted,  to  stand  there 
rere  strong  contractions  in  the  leg  muscles,  which  caused  a  jumping  or 
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is  slow  and  difficult,  the  syllables  are  badly  pronounced  and  indistinct,  but 
not  definitely  staccato.  The  mental  impairment  is  a  gradual  enfeeblement, 
leading  finally  to  dementia.    At  first  the  patient  may  be  emotional. 

Very  few  post-mortems  have  been  made.  No  characteristic  lesions  have 
been  found.  Atrophy  of  the  convolutions,  chronic  meningo-encephalitis, 
and  vascular  changes  have  usually  been  present,  the  conditions  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  a  chronic  dementia.  These  existed  in  an  autopsy 
which  I  have  on  one  of  my  Cases.  The  affection  is  evidently  a  neuro- 
degenerative disorder,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  simple  chorea  of 
childhood. 

{e)  RlLytlimio  or  Hysterical  Chorea.— This  is  readily  recognized  by  the 
rhythmical  character  of  the  movements.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen,  producing  the  salaam  convulsion,  or  involve  the  stenio-mastoid, 
producing  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  head,  or  the  psoas,  or  any  group 
of  muscles.    In  its  orderly  rhythm  it  resembles  the  canine  chorea. 


V.  INFANTILE  CONVULSIONS  (Eelampaia). 

Convulsive  seizures  similar  to  those  of  epilepsy  are  not  infrequent  in 
children  and  in  adults.  The  fit  may  indeetl  be  identical  with  epilepsy, 
from  which  the  condition  differs  in  that  when  the  cause  is  removed  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  fits  to  recur.  Occasionally,  however,  the  convul- 
sions in  children  continue  and  develop  into  true  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — A  convulsion  in  a  child  may  be  due  to  many  causes,  all 
of  which  lead  to  an  unstable  condition  of  the  nerve-centres,  permitting  of 
sudden,  excessive  and  temporary  nervous  discharges.  The  following  are 
the  most  important  of  them : 

(1)  Debility,  resulting  usually  from  gastro-intestinal  disturbance.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  supervene  toward  the  close  of  an  attack  of  entero- 
colitis and  recur,  sometimes  proving  fatal.  Morris  J.  Lewis  has  shown 
that  the  death  rate  in  children  from  eclampsia  rises  steadily  with  that  of 
gastro-intestinal  disorders. 

(2)  Peripheral  irritation.  Dentition  alone  is  rarely  a  cause  of  convul- 
sions, but  is  often  one  of  several  factors  in  a  feeble,  unhealthy  infant. 
The  greatest  mortality  from  convulsions  is  during  the  first  six  months,  be- 
fore the  teeth  really  cut  through  the  gums.  Other  irritative  causes  are 
the  overloading  of  the  stomach  with  indigestible  food.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  some  of  these  cases  are  toxic,  owing  to  the  absorption  of  poi- 
sonous ptomaines.  Worms,  to  which  convulsions  are  so  frequently  attrib- 
uted, probably  have  little  influence.  Among  other  sources  possible  are 
phimosis  and  otitis. 

(3)  Rickets.  The  observation  of  Sir  William  Jenner  upon  the  associa- 
tion of  rickets  and  convulsions  has  been  amply  confirmed.  The  spasms 
may  be  laryngeal,  the  so-called  child-crowing,  which,  though  convulsive  in 
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nature,  can  scarce] j  be  eondidered  with  eclampsia.  The  inflnenoe  of  thi 
condition  is  more  apparent  in  Europe  than  in  this  oountrj,  althoo^ 
rickeu  ia  a  common  disease,  particalarlj  amofng  the  ceicfted  ftojk 
8f/asms,  local  or  general,  in  rickets  are  probably  associated  with  the  cod 
dition  of  debility  and  malnntrition  and  with  cranio-tabes. 

(4)  Fever.  In  young  children  the  onset  of  the  infectioos  diseases  i 
fre<]uently  with  convulsions,  which  often  take  the  place  of  a  chill  in  th 
adulL  It  is  not  known  upon  what  they  depend.  Scarlet  fever,  measlei 
and  pneumonia  are  most  often  preceded  by  convulsions. 

(5)  Congestion  of  the  brain.  That  extreme  engorgement  of  the  blood 
vesscds  mav  produce  convulsions  is  shown  bv  their  occasional  oceurreno 
in  severe  wh/K>ping-cough,  but  their  rarity  in  this  disease  really  indi 
cutcj)  how  small  a  [lart  mechanical  congestion  plays  in  the  prodoctioi 
of  fiU. 

(0 j  Severe  convuliiions  usher  in  or  accompany  many  of  the  serious  dis 
eaacfi  of  the  ncnous  system  in  children.  In  more  than  fifty  per  cent  o: 
the  caser)  of  infantile  hemif>leg]a  the  affection  follows  severe  convulsions 
They  less  Ui*(\\\v.ni\\  precede  a  spinal  paralysis.  They  occur  with  menin 
gitiH,  tulx;rculous  or  simjJe,  and  witJi  tumors  and  other  lesions  of  tlx 
brain. 

And,  lastly,  con^iilHions  may  occur  immediately  after  birth  and  per- 
sist for  weeks  or  montlis.  In  such  instances  there  has  probably  been 
meningeal  h»morrlinge  or  serious  injury  to  the  cortex. 

Tlie  nuiHt  iniportunt  question  is  the  relation  of  convulsions  in  children 
U)  true  e]iil(^pHy.  In  (Jowers's  figures  of  1,450  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  attacki 
iK'gan  in  IHO  during  the  first  three  yc^irs  of  life.  Of  4C0  cases  of  epileps} 
in  children  which  I  havr  analyzed,  in  187  the  fits  began  within  the  first 
three  years.  Of  tlie  total  list  the  greatest  numl>er,  74,  was  in  the  first 
year.  In  nearly  all  those  instances  there  was  no  interruption  in  the  con 
vijIhIohm.  'I'liat  convulriioHH  in  early  infancy  are  necessarily  followed  bj 
ejiilejMy  in  aft<'r  life  is  certainly  a  nustake. 

Ssmiptoins. — '^Fhe  attac^k  may  come  on  suddenly  without  any  warn 
ing ;  more  (joniiiionly  it  is  preceded  by  a  sUige  of  restlessness,  accompaniec 
by  twitching  and  perhaps  grinding  of  the  teeth.  It  is  rarely  so  complet 
in  its  HtjigcH  as  true  epilepsy.  Tlio  spasm  begins  usually  in  the  handE 
mortt  coinnionly  in  the  right  hand.  The  eyes  are  fixed  and  staring  or  ar 
rolh^d  iij).  The  body  becomes  stiff  and  breathing  is  suspended  for  ; 
moment  or  two  hy  tonic  spasm  of  the  re8j)iratory  muscles,  in  consequenc 
of  whi('li  the  face  becomes  congested.  Clonic  convulsions  follow,  the  eye 
an^  rolled  about,  the  hands  and  arms  twitch,  or  arc  flexed  and  extended  i; 
rhythmical  movements,  the  face  is  contorted,  and  tlic  head  is  retractec 
The  atta(;k  grmlually  subsides  and  the  child  sleeps  or  passes  into  a  state  c 
stupor.  Following  indigestion  the  attack  may  be  single,  but  in  rickets  an 
int<!stinul  disorders  it  is  aj)t  to  bo  repeated.  Sometimes  the  attacks  fol 
low  each  other  with  great  rai)idity,  so  that  the  child  never  rouses  but  die 
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in  a  deep  coma.  If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side 
there  may  be  slight  paresis  after  recovery,  or  in  instances  in  which  the 
convulsions  usher  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses  one  side 
is  completely  paralyzed.  During  the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised. 
Death  rarely  occurs  from  the  convulsion  itself,  except  in  debilitated  chil- 
dren or  when  the  attacks  recur  with  great  frequency.  In  the  so-called 
hydrocephaloid  state  in  connection  with  protracted  diarrhoea  convulsions 
may  close  the  scene. 

Diagnosis. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  at- 
tack is  probably  due  either  to  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral 
irritation,  or  occasionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and 
vomiting,  it  may  indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the 
primary  symptom  of  encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  is  which 
causes  infantile  hemiplegia.  When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility 
and  with  rickets  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms 
and  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  which  are  often  associated  with  rickets, 
laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  hydrocephaloid  state  are  usually  confined 
to  the  hands  and  arms  and  are  intermittent  and  usually  tonic.  The  con- 
vulsions associated  with  tumor  or  which  follow  infantile  hemiplegia  are 
usually  at  first  Jacksonian  in  character.  After  the  second  year  convulsive 
seizures  which  come  on  irregularly  without  apparent  cause  and  recur 
while  the  child  is  apparently  in  good  health  are  likely  to  prove  true  epi- 
lepsy. 

Prognosis. — Convulsions  play  an  important  jmrt  in  infantile  mor- 
tality. In  Morris  J.  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8*5  per 
cent  were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  West  states  that  22*35  per  cent  of 
deaths  under  one  year  are  caused  by  convulsions,  but  this  is  too  high  an 
estimate  for  this  country.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually 
of  ill  omen.  Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irrita- 
tion. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.  If  as- 
sociated with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followed 
by  an  enema.  The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  swollen, 
hot,  and  tense,  it  may  be  lanced ;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.  When 
seen  at  first,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  no  time  should  be  lost  by  giving 
a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform  should  be  given  at  once,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary. A  child  is  so  readily  put  under  chloroform  and  with  such  a  small 
quantity  that  this  precedure  is  quite  harmless  and  saves  much  valuable 
time.  The  practice  is  almost  universal  of  putting  the  child  into  a  warm 
bath,  and  if  there  is  fever  the  head  may  be  douched  with  cold  water.  The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  bo  above  95°  or  9G°.  The  very  hot 
bath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due  to  indigestion.  After 
the  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.  If  there  is  much  irri- 
tability, particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrhooa,  small  doses  of 
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are  in  excess.  The  iSgnres  of  Sicveking  and  Reynolds  show  that  the  dis- 
ease is  rather  more  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males. 

Heredity. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  nine  to 
over  forty  per  cent.  Gowers  gives  thirty-five  per  cent  for  his  cases,  which 
have  special  value  apart  from  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers 
of  epileptics  in  that  they  were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice. 
In  our  figures  it  appears  to  play  a  minor  r6le.  In  tlie  Infirmary  list 
there  were  only  31  cases  in  which  there  was  a  history  of  marked  neurotic 
taint,  and  only  three  in  which  the  mother  herself  had  been  epileptic.  In 
the  Elwyn  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  i)ercentage  is  larger.  Of  the 
12G  there  was  in  32  a  family  history  of  nervous  derangement  of  some  sort, 
either  |)araly8i8,  epilepsy,  marked  hysteria,  or  insanity.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  this  group,  in  which  the  question  of  heredity  is  carefully 
looked  into,  there  were  only  two  in  which  the  mother  had  had  epilepsy, 
and  not  one  in  which  the  father  had  been  affected.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  in  the  list  of  my  cases  that  hereditary  influences 
played  so  small  a  part  I  have  heard  this  opinion  expressed  by  certain 
French  physicians,  notably  Mario,  who  in  writing  also  upon  the  question 
takes  strong  grounds  against  here<lity  as  an  important  factor  in  e])ilep8y. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  direct  inheritance  is  comparatively  un- 
common, the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neundgia,  insanity, 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  fall  victim  to  the  disease. 

Chronic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  pnKi notion  of  epilepsy.  Echevorria  has  analyzed 
572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  classes,  of 
which  257  cases  could  be  tnu^d  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause;  12G  cases 
in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  suc^h  us  syphilis  and  trauma- 
tism ;  189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably  the  renult  of  the 
epilepsy.  Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,*  who  found  in  150 
insane  epileptics  83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Of 
the  120  Elwyn  cases,  in  which  the  family  history  on  this  point  was  care- 
fully investigated,  in  the  majority  of  instances  alcoholism  seems  not  to 
have  existed  to  any  marked  degree  in  the  parents,  a  definite  statement  be- 
ing found  in  only  four  of  the  crises. 

Syphilis, — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  diriHit  outcome  of  local  cerebral 
manifestations.  There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  fonn  of 
syphilitic  epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulsive  seizures  due  to  acquired 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  is  less  so,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in  a  certain  number  of 
instances.    An  important  group  depends  u}>on  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 

*  Annales  M^icales  Psychologiques,  1879. 
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existing  from  childhood,  as  seen  in  the  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  Occ 
sionally  coses  follow  the  infectious  fiBvers.  Masturbation  has  been  state 
to  be  a  special  cause,  but  its  influence  is  probably  overrated.  A  lar{ 
group  of  convulsive  seizures  allied  to  epilepsy  are  due  to  some  toxic  agen 
as  in  lead-poisoning  and  in  uraemia.  Great  stress  was  laid  upon  reflc 
causes,  such  as  dentition  and  worms,  the  irritation  of  a  cicatrix,  some  loc 
affection,  such  as  adherent  prepuce,  or  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  or  tl 
nose.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  fits  cease  after  the  removal  of  the  cans 
so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  association  between  the  two.  I 
others  the  attacks  persist.  Genuine  cases  of  reflex  epilepsy  are,  I  belie? 
rare.  A  remarkable  instance  of  it  occurred  at  the  Philadelphia  Infirmai 
for  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System  in  the  case  of  a  man  with  a  testis  in  tl 
inguinal  canal,  pressure  upon  which  would  cause  a  typical  fit  Removal  ( 
the  organ  was  followed  by  cure. 

Epilepsy  has  been  thought  to  be  associated  with  disturbance  of  tl 
heart's  action,  and  some  have  spoken  of  a  special  cardiac  epilepsy,  pa: 
ticularly  in  cases  in  which  there  is  palpitation  or  slowing  of  tlie  actio 
prior  to  the  onset.  Epileptic  seizures  may  occur  during  the  passage  of 
gall-stone  or  occasionally  during  the  removal  of  pleuritic  fluid.  Indige 
tion  and  gastric  troubles  are  extremely  common  in  epilepsy,  and  in  mar 
instances  the  eating  of  indigestible  articles  seems  to  precipitate  an  attaci 

An  attempt  to  associate  genuine  epilepsy  with  eye-strain  has  signal) 
failed. 

Sjnnptoms. — (1)  Grand  Hal. — Preceding  the  fits  there  is  usually 
localized  sensation,  known  as  an  rtwra,  in  some  part  of  the  body.  Th 
may  be  somatic,  in  which  the  feeling  comes  from  some  particular  regio 
in  the  peripheiT,  as  from  the  finger  or  hand,  or  is  a  sensation  felt  in  tl 
stomach  or  about  the  heart.  The  peripheral  sensations  preceding  the  f 
are  of  groat  value,  particularly  those  in  which  the  aura  always  occurs  in 
definit(*  region,  as  in  one  finger  or  toe.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  the  sigin 
symi)t()m  in  a  fit  from  a  brain  tumor.  The  varieties  of  these  sensalioi 
are  numerous.  The  epigastric  sensations  are  most  common.  In  these  tl 
patient  complains  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  epigastrium  or  distress  i 
the  intestines,  or  the  sensation  may  not  be  unlike  that  of  heart-bum  an 
may  bo  associated  with  palpitation.  These  groups  are  sometimes  know 
as  pneu 111 ot^as trie  aura)  or  warnings. 

Of  psych icnil  aune  one  of  the  most  common,  as  described  by  IIughlin| 
Jackson,  is  the  vague,  dreamy  state,  a  sensation  of  strangeness  or  som 
times  of  tern)r.  The  aurae  may  be  associated  with  special  senses,  of  whic 
the  visual  are  the  most  common,  consisting  of  fiashes  of  light  or  sens 
tions  of  color;  less  commonly,  distinct  objects  are  seen.  The  audito: 
aurai  consist  of  noises  in  the  ear,  odd  sounds,  musical  tunes,  or  occasional 
voices.  Olfactory  and  gustatory  aurae,  unpleasant  tastes  and  odors,  a 
rare. 

Occasionally  the  fit  may  be  preceded  not  by  an  aura,  but  by  rerta 
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in  a  deep  coma.  If  the  convulsion  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  one  side 
there  may  be  slight  paresis  after  recovery,  or  in  instances  in  which  the 
convulsions  usher  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  when  the  child  arouses  one  side 
is  completely  paralyzed.  During  the  fit  the  temperature  is  often  raised. 
Death  rarely  occurs  from  the  convulsion  itself,  except  in  debilitated  chil- 
dren or  when  the  attacks  recur  with  great  frequency.  In  the  so-called 
hydrocephaloid  state  in  connection  with  protracted  diarrhoea  convulsions 
may  close  the  scene. 

Diagnosis. — Coming  on  when  the  subject  is  in  full  health,  the  at- 
tack is  probably  due  either  to  overloaded  stomach,  to  some  peripheral 
irritation,  or  occasionally  to  trauma.  Setting  in  with  high  fever  and 
vomiting,  it  may  indicate  the  onset  of  an  exanthem,  or  occasionally  be  the 
primary  symptom  of  encephalitis,  or  whatever  the  condition  is  which 
causes  infantile  hemiplegia.  When  the  attack  is  associated  with  debility 
and  with  rickets  the  diagnosis  is  easily  made.  The  carpopedal  spasms 
and  pseudo-paralytic  rigidity  which  are  often  associated  with  rickets, 
laryngismus  stridulus,  and  the  hydrocephaloid  state  are  usually  confined 
to  the  hands  and  arms  and  are  intermittent  and  usually  tonic.  The  con- 
vulsions associated  with  tumor  or  which  follow  infantile  hemiplegia  are 
usually  at  first  Jacksonian  in  character.  After  the  second  year  convulsive 
seizures  which  come  on  irregularly  without  apparent  cause  and  recur 
while  the  child  is  apparently  in  good  health  are  likely  to  prove  true  epi- 
lepsy. 

Prognosis.— Convulsions  play  an  important  part  in  infantile  mor- 
tality. In  Morris  J.  Lewis's  table  of  deaths  in  children  under  ten,  8*5  per 
cent  were  ascribed  to  convulsions.  West  states  that  22*35  per  cent  of 
deaths  under  one  year  are  caused  by  convulsions,  but  this  is  too  high  an 
estimate  for  this  country.  In  chronic  diarrhoea  convulsions  are  usually 
of  ill  omen.  Those  ushering  in  fevers  are  rarely  serious,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  fits  associated  with  indigestion  and  peripheral  irrita- 
tion. 

Treatment. — Every  source  of  irritation  should  be  removed.    If  as- 
sociated with  indigestible  food,  a  prompt  emetic  should  be  given,  followeii 
by  an  enema.    The  teeth  should  be  examined,  and  if  the  gum  is  swollen, 
hot,  and  tense,  it  may  be  lanced ;  but  never  if  it  looks  normal.    When 
seen  at  first,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe,  no  time  should  bo  lost  by  givinjj 
a  hot  bath,  but  chloroform  should  be  given  at  once, and  repeatinl  if  neees- 
sary.     A  child  is  so  readily  put  under  chloroform  and  with  sueh  a  small 
quantity  that  this  procedure  is  quite  harmless  and  sjives  niuoh  valuable 
time.     The  practice  is  almost  universal  of  putting  the  child  into  a  warm 
l>ath,  and  if  there  is  fever  the  head  may  be  douched  with  co\d  water.    The 
temperature  of  the  bath  should  not  bo  above  95®  or  lUJ  \     The  very  ht)t 
T)ath  is  not  suitable,  particularly  if  the  fits  are  due  to  indij;estit>n.     After 
Ihe  attack  an  ice-cap  may  be  placed  upon  the  head.    If  thert^  is  nuieh  irri- 
1;ability,  particularly  in  rickets  and  in  severe  diarrIulvt^  small  doses  of 
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opium  will  be  found  efficacious.  When  the  convulsions  recur  after  the  child 
comes  from  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  it  is  best  to  place  it  rapidly 
under  the  influence  of  opium,  which  may  be  given  as  morphia  hypodemically, 
in  doses  of  from  one  twenty-fifth  to  one  thirtieth  of  a  grain  for  a  chUd  of 
one  year.     Other  remedies  recommended  are  chloral  by  enema,  in  five-grain 
doses,  and  nitrite  of  amyl.    After  the  attack  has  passed  the  bromides  are 
useful,  of  which  five  to  eight  grains  may  be  given  in  a  day  to  a  child  a 
year  old.    Recurring  convulsions,  particularly  if  they  come  on  without 
special  cause,  should  receive  the  most  thorough  and  careful  treatment 
with  bromides.    When  associated  with  rickets  the  treatment  should  be 
directed  to  improving  the  general  condition. 


VI.  EPILEPSY. 

Definition. — An  affection  of  the  nervous  system  -characterized  by 
attacks  of  unconsciousness,  with  or  without  convulsions. 

The  transient  loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsive  seizures  is  known 
as  petit  mal ;  the  loss  of  consciousness  with  general  convulsive  seizures  is 
known  as  grand  mal.  Localized  convulsions,  occurring  usually  without 
loss  of  consciousness,  are  known  as  epileptiform,  or  more  frequently  as 
Jacksonian  or  cortical  epilepsy. 

Etiology. — Age, — In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  the  disease  begins 
before  puberty.    Of  the  1,450  cases  observed  by  Gowers,  in  422  the  disease 
began  before  the  tenth  year,  and  three  fourths  of  the  cases  began  before 
the  twentieth  year.     Of  460  cases  of  epilepsy  in  children  which  I  have 
analyzed*  the  age  of  onset  in  427  was  as  follows:  First  year,  74;  second 
year,  02;  third  year,  51;  fourth  year,  24;  fifth  year,- 17;  sixth  year,  18; 
seventli  year,  19  ;  eighth  year,  23  ;  ninth  year,  17  ;  tenth  year,  27 ;  eleventh 
year,  17 ;  twelfth  year,  18 ;  thirteenth  year,  15 ;  fourteenth  year,  21 ;  fif- 
teenth year,  34.      Arranged  in  hemidecades  the  figures  are  as  follows: 
From  the  first  to  the  fifth  year,  229 ;  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  104; 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  year,  95.     These  figures  illustnite  in  a 
striking  manner  the  early  onset  of  the  disease  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
cases.     It  is  well  always  to  be  suspicious  of  epilepsy  developing  in  the 
adult,  for  in  a  majority  of  such  cases  the  convulsions  are  due  to  a  local 
lesion. 

Sex. — Xo  special  influence  appears  to  be  discoverable  in  this  relation, 
certainly  not  in  children.  Of  433  cases  in  my  tables,  232  were  males  and 
203  were  females,  showing  a  slight  predominance  of  the  male  sex.  After 
puberty  unquestionably,  if  a  large  number  of  cases  are  taken,  the  males 

*  Three  hundred  and  nine  cases  from  the  records  from  the  Philadelphia  Infirmarrfor 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  128  cases  at  the  Elwvn  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  and  25  from  the  records  of  my  neurological  clinic  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
HospitaL 
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are  in  excess.  The  iSgnres  of  Sieveking  and  Reynolds  show  that  the  dis- 
ease is  rather  more  prevalent  in  females  than  in  males. 

Heredity. — Much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  this  by  many  authors  as  an 
important  predisposing  cause,  and  the  statistics  collected  give  from  nine  to 
over  forty  per  cent  Gowers  gives  thirty-five  per  cent  for  his  cases,  which 
have  special  value  apart  from  other  statistics  embracing  large  numbers 
of  epileptics  in  that  they  were  collected  by  him  in  his  own  practice. 
In  our  figures  it  appears  to  play  a  minor  r6le.  In  the  Infirmary  list 
there  were  only  31  cases  in  which  there  was  a  history  of  marked  neurotic 
taint,  and  only  three  in  which  the  mother  herself  had  been  epileptic.  In 
the  Elwyn  cases,  as  might  be  expected,  the  percentage  is  larger.  Of  the 
126  there  was  in  32  a  family  history  of  nervous  derangement  of  some  sort, 
either  paralysis,  epilepsy,  marked  hysteria,  or  insanity.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  this  group,  in  which  the  question  of  heredity  is  carefully 
looked  into,  there  were  only  two  in  which  the  mother  had  had  epilepsy, 
and  not  one  in  which  the  father  had  been  affected.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  in  the  list  of  my  cases  that  hereditary  influences 
played  so  small  a  part  I  have  heard  this  opinion  expressed  by  certain 
French  physicians,  notably  Marie,  who  in  writing  also  upon  the  question 
takes  strong  grounds  against  heredity  as  an  important  factor  in  epilepsy. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  direct  inheritance  is  comparatively  un- 
common, the  children  of  neurotic  families  in  which  neuralgia,  insanity, 
and  hysteria  prevail  are  more  liable  to  &11  victim  to  the  disease. 

Clironic  alcoholism  in  the  parents  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  potent  pre- 
disposing factor  in  the  production  of  epilepsy.  Echeverria  has  analyzed 
572  cases  bearing  upon  this  point  and  divided  them  into  three  classes,  of 
which  257  cases  could  be  traced  directly  to  alcohol  as  a  cause ;  126  cases 
in  which  there  were  associated  conditions,  such  as  syphilis  and  trauma- 
tism ;  189  cases  in  which  the  alcoholism  was  probably  the  result  of  the 
epilepsy.  Figures  equally  strong  are  given  by  Martin,*  who  found  in  150 
insane  epileptics  83  with  a  marked  history  of  parental  intemperance.  Of 
the  126  Elwyn  cases,  in  which  the  family  history  on  this  point  was  care- 
fully investigated,  in  the  majority  of  instances  alcoholism  seems  not  to 
have  existed  to  any  marked  degree  in  the  parents,  a  definite  statement  be- 
ing found  in  only  four  of  the  cases. 

Syphilis. — This  in  the  parents  is  probably  less  a  predisposing  than  an 
actual  cause  of  epilepsy,  which  is  the  direct  outcome  of  local  cerebral 
manifestations.  There  is  no  reason  for  recognizing  a  special  form  of 
syphilitic  epilepsy.  On  the  other  hand,  convulsive  seizures  due  to  acquired 
syphilitic  disease  of  the  brain  are  very  common. 

Of  exciting  causes  fright  is  believed  to  be  important,  but  is  less  so,  I 
think,  than  is  usually  stated.  Trauma  is  present  in,  a  certain  number  of 
instances.    An  important  group  depends  upon  a  local  disease  of  the  brain 

*  Annales  M^icales  Psychologiques,  1879. 
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movements ;  the  patient  may  turn  round  rapidly  or  run  with  great  speed 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  so-called  epilepsia  procursiva.  In  one  of  the  Elwyn 
cases  the  lad  stood  on  his  toes  and  twirled  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  so 
that  his  features  were  scarcely  recognizable.  At  the  onset  of  the  attack 
the  patient  may  give  a  loud  scream  or  yell,  the  so-called  epileptic  cry. 
The  patient  drops  as  if  shot,  making  no  effort  to  guanl  the  fall.  In 
consequence  of  this,  epileptics  frequently  injure  themselves,  cutting  the 
face  or  head  or  burning  themselves.  In  the  attack,  as  described  by 
Hippocrates,  ^'  the  patient  loses  his  speech  and  chokes,  and  foam  issues 
from  the  mouth,  the  teeth  are  fixed,  the  hands  are  contracted,  the  eyes 
distorted,  he  becomes  insensible,  and  in  some  cases  the  bowels  are  affected. 
And  these  symptoms  occur  sometimes  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  the 
right,  and  sometimes  on  both."  The  fit  may  bo  described  in  three 
stages : 

{a)  Tonic  Spasm^ — The  head  is  drawn  back  or  to  the  right,  and  the 
jaws  are  fixed.  The  hands  are  clinched  and  the  legs  extended.  This 
tonic  contraction  affects  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  so  that  respiration 
is  impeded  and  the  initial  pallor  of  the  face  changes  to  a  dusky  or  livid 
hue.  The  muscles  of  the  two  sides  are  unequally  affected,  so  tliat 
the  head  and  neck  are  rotated  or  the  spine  is  twisted.  The  feet  are 
extended  and  the  knees  and  hip-joint  are  flexed.  The  arms  are  usually 
flexed  at  the  elbows,  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  and  the  fingers  are  tightly 
clinched  in  the  palm.  This  stage  lasts  only  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
the 

(b)  Clonic  stage  begins.  The  muscular  contractions  become  inter- 
mittent; at  first  tremulous  or  vibratory,  they  gradually  become  more 
rapid  and  the  limbs  are  jerked  and  tossed  about  violently.  The  mus- 
cles of  the  face  are  in  constant  clonic  spasm,  the  eyes  roll,  the  eyelids 
are  opened  and  closed  convulsively.  The  movements  of  the  muscles 
of  the  jaw  are  very  forcible  and  strong,  and  it  is  at  this  time  that  the 
tongue  is  apt  to  be  caught  between  the  teeth  and  lm;erated.  The  cyan- 
osis, marked  at  the  end  of  the  tonic  stage,  gradually  lessens.  A  frothy 
saliva,  which  may  l>e  blootl-stained,  escapes  from  the  mouth.  The  faeces 
and  urine  may  be  discharged  involuntarily.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is 
variable.  It  rarely  lasts  more  than  one  or  two  minutes.  The  contrac- 
tions become  less  violent  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  into  the  con- 
dition of 

(c)  Coma.  The  breathing  is  noisy  or  even  stertorous,  the  face  con- 
gested, but  no  longer  intensely  cyanotic.  The  limbs  are  relaxed  and  the 
unconsciousness  is  profound.  After  a  variable  time  the  patient  can  be 
aroused,  but  if  left  alone  he  sleeps  for  some  hours  and  then  awakes,  com- 
plaining only  of  slight  heailachc  or  mental  confusion. 

In  some  cases  one  attack  follows  the  other  with  great  rapidity  and  con- 
sciousness is  not  regained.  This  is  termed  the  status  epilepticusy  an  ex- 
ceptional condition,  in  which  the  patient  may  die  of  exhaustion  consec|uent 
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upon  the  repeated  attacks.  In  it  the  temperature  is  usually  elevates 
After  the  attack  the  reflexes  are  sometimes  absent ;  more  frequently  the 
are  increased  and  the  ankle  clonus  can  usually  bo  obtained. 

The  state  of  the  urine  is  variable,  particularly  as  regards  the  solid 
The  quantity  is  usually  increased  after  the  attack,  and  albumen  is  not  ii 
frequently  present. 

Post-epileptic  symptoms  are  of  great  importance.  The  patient  may  b 
in  a  tranco-like  condition,  in  which  he  performs  actions  of  which  subee 
quently  he  has  no  recollection.  More  serious  are  the  attacks  of  mania,  ii 
which  the  patient  is  often  dangerous  and  sometimes  homicidal.  It  is  hel( 
by  good  authorities  that  an  outbreak  of  mania  may  be  substituted  for  th 
fit.  And,  lastly,  the  mental  condition  of  an  epileptic  patient  is  often  seri 
ously  impaired,  and  profound  defects  are  common. 

Paralysis,  which  rarely  follows  the  epileptic  fit,  is  usually  hemiplegi 
and  transient. 

Slight  disturbances  of  speech  also  may  occur ;  in  some  instances  form 
of  sensory  aphasia. 

The  attacks  may  occur  at  night,  and  a  person  may  be  epileptic  fo 
years  without  knowing  it.  As  Trousseau  truly  remarks,  when  a  perao 
tells  us  that  in  the  night  he  has  incontinence  of  urine  and  awakes  in  th 
morning  with  headache  and  mental  confusion,  and  complains  of  difficult 
in  speech  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  bitten  his  tongue ;  if,  also,  thei 
are  on  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  purpuric  spots,  the  probability  is  ver 
strong  indeed  that  he  is  subject  to  nocturnal  epilepsy. 

(2)  Petit  Mai. — This  is  epilepsy  without  the  convulsions.  The  attac 
consists  of  transient  unconsciousness,  which  may  come  on  at  any  timi 
accompanied  or  unaccompanied  by  a  feeling  of  faintness  and  vertigo 
Suddenly,  for  example,  at  the  dinner  table,  the  subject  stops  talking  an 
eating,  tlie  eyes  become  fixed,  and  tlie  face  slightly  pale.  Anything  whic 
may  liave  been  in  the  hand  is  usually  dropped.  In  a  moment  or  two  cor 
sciousness  is  regained  and  the  patient  resumes  conversation  as  if  nothin 
had  hapi)ened.  In  other  instances  there  is  slight  incoherency  or  the  pi 
tient  {)erforms  some  almost  automatic  action.  He  may  begin  to  undrec 
himself  and  on  returning  to  consciousness  find  that  he  has  partially  dii 
robed.  In  other  attacks  the  patient  may  fall  without  convulsive  seizure 
A  definite  aura  is  rare.  Though  transient,  unconsciousness  and  giddinei 
are  the  most  constant  manifestations  of  petit  mal ;  there  are  many  oth( 
equivalent  manifestations,  such  as  sudden  jerklngs  in  the  limbs,  sudde 
tremor,  or  a  sudden  visual  sensation.  Gowers  mentions  no  less  than  sevei 
teen  different  manifestations  of  petit  mal, 
•'  After  the  attack  the  patient  may  be  dazed  for  a  few  seconds  and  pe 

form  certain  automatic  actions,  which  may  seem  to  be  volitional.     As  mei 
t  tioned,  undressing  is  a  common  action,  but  all  sorts  of  odd  actions  may  \ 

•  performed,  some  of  which  are  awkward  or  even  serious.     One  of  my  pi 

tients  after  an  attack  was  in  the  habit  of  tearing  anything  he  could  h 
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hands  on,  particularly  books.  Violent  actions  have  been  committed  and 
assaaltfl  made,  frequently  giving  rise  to  questions  which  come  before  the 
courts.  This  condition  has  been  termed  masked  epilepsy,  or  epilepsia 
larvaia. 

In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  petit  mat  convulsions  finally  occur,  at 
first  slight,  but  ultimately  the  grand  rnal  becomes  well  developed,  and  the 
attacks  may  then  alternate. 

(3)  Jaoksonian  Epilepsy. — This  is  also  known  as  cortical,  symptomatic, 
or  partial  epilepsy.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  epilepsy  by  the 
important  fact  that  consciousness  is  retained.  The  attacks  are  usually  the 
result  of  irritative  lesions  in  the  motor  zone,  though  there  are  probably 
also  sensory  equivalents  of  this  motor  form.  In  a  typical  attack  the  spasm 
begins  in  a  limited  muscle  group  of  the  face,  arm,  or  leg.  The  zygomatic 
muscles,  for  instance,  or  the  thumb  may  twitch,  or  the  toes  may  first  be 
moved.  Prior  to  the  twitching  the  patient  may  feel  a  sensation  of 
numbness  or  tingling  in  the  part  affected.  The  spasm  extends  and  may 
involve  the  muscles  of  one  limb  only  or  of  the  face.  The  patient  is 
conscious  throughout  and  watches,  often  with  interest,  the  march  of  the 
spasm. 

The  onset  may  be  slow,  and  there  may  be  time,  as  in  a  case  which  I 
have  reported,  for  the  patient  to  place  a  pillow  on  the  floor,  so  as  to  be 
as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  attack.  The  spasms  may  be  local- 
ized for  years,  but  there  is  a  great  risk  that  the  partial  epilepsy  may 
become  general.  The  condition  is  due,  as  a  rule,  to  an  irritative  lesion 
in  the  motor  zone.  Thus  of  107  cases  analyzed  by  Roland,  there  were 
48  of  tumor,  21  instances  of  inflammatory  softening,  14  instances  of 
acute  and  chronic  meningitis,  and  8  cases  of  trauma.  The  remaining 
instances  were  due  to  haemorrhage  or  abscess,  or  were  associated  with 
sclerosis  cerebri.  Two  other  conditions  may  be  mentioned,  which  may 
cause  typical  Jacksonian  epilepsy — namely,  uraemia  and  progressive  pa- 
ralysis of  the  insane.  A  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  Jackso- 
nian epilepsy  are  found  in  children  following  hemiplegia,  the  so-called 
post-hemiplegic  epilepsy.  The  convulsions  usually  begin  on  the  affected 
side,  either  in  the  arm  or  leg,  and  the  fit  may  be  unilateral  and  with- 
out loss  of  consciousness.  Ultimately  they  become  more  severe  and 
general. 

Diagnosis. — In  major  epilepsy  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the 
abrupt  loss  of  consciousness,  the  order  of  the  tonic  and  clonic  spasm,  and 
the  relaxation  of  the  sphincters  at  the  height  of  the  attack  are  distinctive 
features.  The  convulsive  seizures  due  to  uraemia  are  epileptic  in  character 
and  usually  readily  recognized  by  the  existence  of  greatly  increased  ten- 
sion and  the  condition  of  the  urine.  Practically  in  young  adults  hjrsteria 
causes  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  may  closely  simulate  true  epilepsy.  The 
following  table  from  Oowers's  work  draws  clearly  the  chief  differences 
between  them : 
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Apparent  cause. . . . 
Warning 

Onset 

Scream 

Convulsion 

Biting 

Micturition 

Defecation 

Talking 

Duration 

Restraint  necessary 
Termination 


Epilxptio. 


none. 

any,  but  especially  unilat- 
eral or  epigastric  aune. 

always  sudfden. 

at  onset. 

rigidity  followed  by  "lerk- 
ing,    rarely  rigidity  alone. 

tongue. 

frequent. 

occasionaL 

never. 

a  few  minutes. 

to  prevent  accident 
spontaneous. 


Htstiboib. 


emotion. 

palpitation,  malaise,  choking,  t 

lateral  foot  sura, 
often  gradual, 
during  course, 
rigidity  or  "stniggling,"  throwio 

about  of  iimbs  or  head,  archin 

of  back, 
lips,  hands,  or  other  people  ao 

things, 
never, 
never, 
frequent, 
more  than  ten  minutes,  often  mnc 

longer, 
to  control  violence, 
spontaneous    or    induced   (wate 

etc.). 


Becurring  epileptic  seizures  in  a  person  over  thirty  who  has  not  ha 
previous  attacks  is  always  suggestive  of  organic  disease.  According  to  I 
C.  Wood,  whose  opinion  is  supported  by  that  of  Foumier,  in  nine  cas( 
out  of  ten  the  condition  is  due  to  syphilis. 

Petit  mal  must  be  distinguished  from  attacks  of  syncope,  and  the  ve 
tigo  of  Menic^re^s  disease,  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  and  of  indigestion.  In  thes 
cases  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  consciousness,  which  forms  a  characteristi 
though  not  an  invariable  feature  of  petit  mal, 

Jacksonian  epilepsy  has  features  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  that  it 
at  once  recognized.  It  is  by  no  means  easy,  however,  always  to  dete 
mine  upon  what  the  spasm  depends.  Irritation  in  the  motor  centr 
may  be  due  to  a  great  variety  of  causes,  among  which  tumors  and  loca 
ized  meningo-encephalitis  are  the  most  frequent;  but  it  must  not  1 
forgotten  that  in  uraemia  localized  epilepsy  may  occur.  The  most  tyj 
cal  Jacksonian  spasms  also  are  not  infrequent  in  general  paresis  of  tl 
insane. 

PrOG^OSis. — This  may  bo  given  to-day  in  the  words  of  Hippocrate 
"  The  })rogno8i8  in  epilepsy  is  unfavorable  when  the  disease  is  congenitf 
and  when  it  endures  to  manhood,  and  when  it  occurs  in  a  grown  perse 
without  any  previous  cause.  .  .  .  The  cure  may  be  attempted  in  youi 
persons,  but  not  in  old." 

Death  during  the  fit  rarely  occurs,  but  it  may  happen  if  the  patie; 
falls  into  the  water  or  if  the  fit  comes  on  while  he  is  eating.  Occasional 
the  fits  seem  to  stop  spontaneously.  Tliis  is  particularly  the  case  in  tl 
epilepsy  in  children  whicli  has  followed  the  convulsions  of  teething  or 
the  fevers.  Frequency  of  the  attacks  and  marked  mental  disturbance  a 
unfavorable  indications.  Hereditary  predisposition  is  apparently  of  i 
moment  in  the  prognosis.  The  outlook  is  Ixjtter  in  males  than  in  female 
The  post-hemiplegic  epilepsy  is  rarely  arrested.     Of  the  cases  coming  c 
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in  adults,  those  due  to  syphilis  and  to  local  affections  of  the  brain  allow  a 
more  favorable  prognosis. 

Treatment. — General. — In  the  case  of  children  the  parents  should 
be  made  to  understand  from  the  outset  that  epilepsy  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  is  an  incurable  affection,  so  that  the  disease  may  interfere  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  education  of  the  child.  The  subjects  need  firm  but  kind 
treatment.  Indulgence  and  yielding  to  caprices  and  whims  are  followed 
by  weakening  of  the  moral  control,  which  is  so  necessary  in  these  cases.. 
The  disease  does  not  incapacitate  a  person  for  all  occupation.  It  is  much 
better  for  epileptics  to  have  some  definite  pursuit.  There  are  many 
instances  in  which  they  have  been  persons  of  extraordinary  mental  and 
bodily  vigor ;  as,  for  example,  Julius  Caesar  and  Napoleon.  One  of  the 
most  distressing  features  in  epilepsy  is  the  gradual  mental  impairment 
which  follows  in  a  certain  number  of  cases.  If  such  patients  become  ex- 
tremely irritable  or  show  signs  of  violence  they  should  be  placed  under 
supervision  in  an  asylum.  Marriage  should  be  forbidden  to  epileptics. 
During  the  attack  a  cork  or  bit  of  rubber  should  be  placed  between  the 
teeth  and  the  clothes  should  be  loosened.  The  patient  should  be  in  the 
recumbent  posture.  As  the  attack  usually  passes  off  with  rapidity,  no 
special  treatment  is  necessary,  but  in  cases  in  which  the  convulsion  is  pro- 
longed a  few  whiffs  of  chloroform  or  nitrite  of  amyl  or  a  hypodermic  of 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia  may  be  given. 

Dietetic. — The  old  authors  laid  great  stress  upon  regimen  in  epilepsy. 
The  important  point  is  to  give  the  patient  a  light  diet  at  fixed  hours, 
and  on  no  account  to  permit  overloading  of  the  stomach.  Meat  should 
not  be  given  more  than  once  a  day.  There  are  cases  in  which  animal 
food  seems  injurious.  A  strictly  vegetable  diet  has  been  warmly  recom- 
mended. The  patient  should  not  go  to  sleep  until  the  completion  of 
gastric  digestion. 

Medicinal. — The  bromides  are  the  only  remedies  which  have  a  special 
influence  upon  the  disease.  Either  the  sodium  or  potassium  salt  may  be 
given.  Sodium  bromide  is  probably  less  irritating  and  is  better  borne  for 
a  long  period.  It  may  be  given  in  milk,  in  which  it  is  scarcely  tasted. 
In  all  instances  the  dilution  should  be  considerable.  In  adults  it  is  well 
taken  in  soda  water  or  in  some  mineral  water.  The  dose  for  an  adult 
should  be  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm  and  a  half  daily.  As  Seguin 
recommends,  it  is  often  best  to  give  but  a  single  dose  daily,  about  four  to 
six  hours  before  the  attacks  are  most  likely  to  occur.  For  instance,  in 
the  case  of  nocturnal  epilepsy  a  drachm  should  be  given  an  hour  or  two 
after  the  evening  meal.  If  the  attack  occurs  early  in  the  morning,  the 
patient  should  take  a  full  dose  when  he  awakes.  When  given  three  times 
a  day  it  is  best  given  after  meals.  Each  case  should  be  carefully  studied  to 
determine  how  much  bromide  should  be  used.  The  individual  suscepti- 
,  bility  varies  and  some  patients  require  more  than  others.  Fortunately, 
children  take  the  drug  well  and  stand  proportionately  larger  doses  than 
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adults.  Saturation  is  indicated  by  certain  unpleasant  effects,  partic 
larly  drowsiness,  mental  torpor,  and  gastric  and  cardiac  distress.  Loas 
palate  reflex  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications  that  the  system  is  ander  tl 
influence  of  the  bromides,  and  is  a  condition  which  should  be  attained, 
very  unpleasant  feature  is  the  development  of  acne,  which,  however,  is  i 
indication  of  hromism.  Seguin  states  that  the  tendency  to  this  is  mm 
diminished  by  giving  the  drug  largely  diluted  m  alkaline  waters  and  m 
.ministering  from  time  to  time  full  doses  of  arsenic.  To  be  effectual  tl 
treatment  should  be  continued  for  a  prolonged  period  and  the  caa 
should  be  incessantly  watched  in  order  to  prevent  bromism.  The  med 
cine  should  be  continued  for  at  least  two  years  after  the  cessation  of  tl 
fits ;  indeed,  Seguin  recommends  that  the  reduction  of  the  bromides  shoul 
not  be  begun  until  the  patient  has  been  three  years  without  any  man 
festations.  Written  directions  should  be  given  to  the  mother  or  to  tl 
friends  of  the  patient,  and  he  should  not  himself  be  held  responsible  f( 
the  administration  of  the  medicine.  A  book  should  be  pro^nded  in  whic 
the  daily  number  of  attacks  and  the  amount  of  medicine  taken  should  I 
noted. 

Among  other  remedies  which  have  been  recommended  as  o^ntrolliD 
epilepsy  are  chloral,  cannabis  in'dica,  zinc,  nitroglycerin,  and  borax.  Nitn 
glycerin  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  petit  mal^  but  is  not  of  much  sen 
ice  in  the  major  form.  To  be  beneficial  it  must  be  given  in  full  dose 
from  two  to  five  minims  of  the  one  per  cent  solution,  and  increase 
until  the  physiological  effects  are  produced.  Counter-irritation  is  rarel 
advisable.  When  the  aura  is  very  definite  and  constant  in  its  onset,  i 
from  the  hand  or  from  the  toe,  a  blister  about  the  part  or  a  ligatui 
tightly  applied  may  stop  the  oncoming  fit  In  children,  care  should  b 
taken  that  there  is  no  source  of  peripheral  irritation.  In  boys,  adherer 
prepuce  may  occasionally  by  the  cause.  The  irritation  of  teething,  th 
presence  of  worms,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  ears  or  nose  have  been  assc 
ciated  with  epileptic  seizures. 

The  subjects  of  a  chronic  and,  in  most  cases,  a  hopele^ly  incurabl 
disease,  epileptic  patients  form  no  small  portion  of  the  unfortunate  victim 
of  charlatans  and  (juacks,  who  prescribe  to-day,  as  in  the  time  of  the  fathe 
of  medicine,  "  purifications  and  spells  and  other  illiberal  practices  of  lik 
kind." 

Surgical, — In  Jacksonian  epilepsy  the  propriety  of  surgical  intei 
ference  is  universiilly  gnuitcd.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  in  th 
epilepsy  following  hemij)legia,  considering  the  anatomical  condition,  it  i 
likely  to  be  of  any  benefit.  In  idiopathic  epilepsy,  when  the  fit  starts  i 
a  certain  region — the  thumb,  for  instance — ^and  the  signal  symptom  is  in 
variable,  the  centre  controlling  this  part  may  be  removed.  This  procedur 
lias  been  practised  by  Macewen,  Ilorsley,  Keen,  and  others,  but  time  alon 
can  determine  its  value.  The  traumatic  epilepsy,  in  which  the  fit  foUoiv 
(racture,  is  much  more  hopeful. 
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The  operation,  per  m,  appears  in  seme  cases  to  have  a  curative  effect. 
Thus  of  50  cases  of  trephining  for  epilepsy  in  which  nothing  abnormal  was 
found  to  account  for  the  symptoms,  25  were  reported  as  cured  and  18  as  im- 
proved.* The  operations  have  not  been  always  on  the  skull,  and  White 
has  collected  an  interesting  series  in  which  various  surgical  procedures 
have  been  resorted  to,  often  with  curative  effect,  such  as  ligation  of  the 
carotid  artery,  castration,  tracheotomy,  excision  of  the  superior  cervical 
ganglia,  incision  of  the  scalp,  circumcision,  etc. 


VII.  MIGRAINE  (Hemierania;  Sick  Headache). 

Definition. — A  paroxysmal  affection  characterized  by  severe  head- 
ache, usually  unilateral,  and  often  associated  with  disorders  of  vision. 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  frequently  hereditary  and  has  occurred 
through  several  generations.    Women  and  the  members  of  neurotic  fami- 
lies are  most  frequently  attacked.    It  is  an  affection  from  which  many  dis- 
tinguished men  have  suffered  and  have  left  on  record  an  account  of  the  dis- 
ease, notably  the  astronomer  Airy.    Edward  Liveing's  work  is  the  standard 
authority  upon  which  most  of  the  subsequent  articles  have  been  based.    A 
gouty  or  rheumatic  taint  is  present  in  many  instances.    Sinkler  has  called 
special  attention  to  the  frequency  of  reflex  causes.    Migraine  has  long  been 
known  to  be  associated  with  uterine  and  menstrual  disorders.    Many  of 
the  headaches  from  eye-strain  are  of  the  hemicranial  type.    Brunton  refers 
to  caries  of  the  teeth  as  a  cause  of  these  headaches,  even  when  not  associ- 
ated with  toothache.    Cases  have  been  described  in  connection  with  ade- 
noid growths  in  the  pharynx,  and  particularly  with  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  nose.    Many  of  the  attacks  of  severe  headaches  in  children  are  of 
this  nature,  and  the  eyes  and  nostrils  should  be  examined  with  great  care. 
Sinkler  refers  to  a  case  in  a  child  of  two  years,  and  Gowers  states  that  a 
third  of  all  the  cases  begin  between  the  fifth  and  tenth  years  of  age.     The 
direct  influences  inducing  the  attack  are  very  varied.     Powerful  emotions 
of  all  sorts  are  the  most  pot3nt.    Mental  or  bodily  fatigue,  digestive  dis- 
turbances, or  the  eating  of  some  particular  article  of  food  may  be  followed 
by  the  headache.     The  paroxysmal  character  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features,  and  the  attacks  may  recur  on  the  same  day  every  week,  every 
fortnight,  or  every  month. 

Sjrmptoms. — Premonitory  signs  are  present  in  many  cases,  and  the 
patient  can  tell  when  an  attack  is  coming  on.  Remarkable  prodromata 
have  been  described,  particularly  in  connection  with  vision.  Apparitions 
may  appear — visions  of  animals,  such  as  mice,  dogs,  etc.  Transient  he- 
mianopia  or  scotoma  may  be  present.  In  other  instances  there  is  spas- 
modic action  of  the  pupil  on  the  affected  side,  which  dilates  and  contracts 

, _  .  -  — 

•  J.  William  White,  Curative  Effects  of  Operations /w  «e,  Annals  of  Surgery,  189L 
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alternately,  the  condition  known  as  hippus.  Frequently  the  distarbai: 
of  vision  is  only  a  blurring,  or  there  are  balls  of  light,  or  zigzag  lines, 
the  so-called  fortification  spectra  (teichopsia),  which  may  be  iliuminai 
with  gorgeous  colors.  Disturbances  of  the  other  senses  are  rare.  Nun 
ness  of  the  tongue  and  face  and  occasionally  of  the  hand  may  occur  wi 
tingling.  More  rarely  there  are  cramps  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  t 
affected  side.  Transient  aphasia  has  also  been  noted.  Some  patiei 
show  marked  psychical  disturbance,  either  excitement  or,  more  common 
mental  confusion  or  great  depression.  Dizziness  occurs  in  some  cas 
The  headache  follows  a  short  time  after  the  prodromal  symptoms  ha 
appeared.  It  is  cumulative  and  expansile  in  character,  beginning  ae 
localized  small  spot,  which  is  generally  constant  either  on  the  temple 
forehead  or  in  the  eyeball.  It  is  usually  described  as  of  a  penetratii 
sharp,  boring  character.  At  first  unilateral,  it  gradually  spreads  and  i 
volves  the  side  of  the  head,  sometimes  the  neck,  and  the  pains  may  p 
into  the  arm.  In  other  cases  both  sides  are  affected.  Nausea  and  von 
ing  are  common  symptoms.  If  the  attack  comes  on  when  the  stomadi 
full,  vomiting  usually  gives  relief.  Vaso-motor  symptoms  may  be  pr 
ent.  The  face,  for  instance,  may  be  pale,  and  there  may  be  a  marli 
difference  between  the  two  sides.  Subsequently  the  face  and  ear  on  1 
affected  side  may  become  a  burning  red  from  the  vaso-dilator  influenc 
The  pulse  may  be  slow.  The  temporal  artery  on  the  affected  side  may 
firm  and  hard,  and  in  a  condition  of  arterio-sclerosis — a  fact  which  I 
been  confirmed  anatomically  by  Thoma.  Few  affections  are  more  pr 
trating  than  migraine,  and  during  the  paroxysm  the  patient  may  searoi 
bo  able  to  raise  the  head  from  the  pillow.  The  slightest  noise  or  lij 
aggravates  the  condition. 

The  dumtion  of  the  entire  attack  is  variable.  The  severer  forms  usna 
incapacitate  the  person  for  at  least  three  days.  In  other  instances  the  c 
tire  attack  is  over  in  a  day.  The  disease  recurs  for  years,  and  in  cases  wi 
a  marked  hereditary  tendency  may  persist  throughout  life.  In  women  t 
attacks  often  cease  after  the  climacteric,  and  in  men  after  the  age  of  fif 
Two  of  the  greatest  sufferers  I  have  known,  who  had  recurring  atta( 
every  few  weeks  from  early  boyhood,  now  have  complete  freedom. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Liveing's  view,  that  it  ii 
nerve  storm  or  form  of  periodic  discharge  from  certain  sensory  centres  a 
is  related  to  epilepsy,  has  found  much  favor.  According  to  this  view 
is  the  sensory  equivalent  of  a  true  epileptic  attack.  MoUendorf,  Latlu 
and  others  regard  it  as  a  vaso-motor  neurosis,  and  hold  that  the  ea 
symptoms  are  due  to  vaso-constrictor  and  the  later  symptoms  to  vaso-di 
tor  influences.  Tlie  fact  of  the  development  of  arterio-sclerosis  in  ' 
arteries  of  the  affected  side  is  a  point  of  interest  bearing  upon  this  view 

Treatment. — The  patient  is  fully  aware  of  the  causes  which  preci 
tate  an  attack.  Avoidance  of  excitement,  regularity  in  the  meals,  a 
moderation  in  diet  are  important  rules.     The  treatment  should  be  direc 
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toward  the  removal  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  attacks  depend.  In 
children  much  may  be  done  by  watchfulness  and  care  on  the  part  of  the 
mother  in  regulating  the  bowels  and  watching  the  diet  of  the  child. 
Errors  of  refraction  should  be  adjusted.  On  no  account  should  such  chil- 
dren be  allowed  to  compete  in  school  for  prizes.  A  prolonged  course  of 
bromides  sometimes  proves  successful.  If  anaemia  is  present,  iron  and 
arsenic  should  be  given.  When  the  arterial  tension  is  increased  a  course 
of  nitroglycerin  may  be  tried.  Not  too  much,  however,  should  be  expect- 
ed of  the  preventive  treatment  of  migraine.  It  must  be  confessed  that  in 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cases  the  headaches  recur  in  spite  of  all  we 
can  do.  During  the  paroxysm  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  ab- 
solutely quiet.  If  the  patient  feels  faint  and  nauseated,  a  small  cup  of 
hot,  strong  coffee  or  twenty  drops  of  chloroform  give  relief.  Cannabis 
indica  is  probably  the  most  satisfactory  remedy.  Seguin  recommends  a 
prolonged  course  of  the  drug.  Antipyrin,  antifebrin,  and  phenacetin 
have  been  much  used  of  late.  When  given  early,  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
paroxysm,  they  are  sometimes  effective.  The  doses  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended of  antifebrin  and  antipyrin  are  often  dangerous,  and  I  have 
seen  in  a  case  of  migraine  unpleasant  collapse  symptoms  follow  a  twenty- 
five-grain  dose  of  antipyrin  which  the  patient  had  taken  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility. Smaller,  repeated  doses  are  more  satisfactory.  Of  other 
remedies,  caffeine,  in  five-grain  doses  of  the  citrate,  nux  vomica,  and  ergot 
have  been  recommended.  Electricity  does  not  appear  to  be  of  much 
service. 

VIII.  NEURALGIA. 

Definition. — A  painful  affection  of  the  nerves,  due  either  to  func- 
tional disturbance  of  their  central  or  periplieral  extremities  or  to  neuritis 
in  their  course. 

Etiology. — Members  of  neuropathic  families  are  most  subject  to  the 
disease.  It  affects  women  more  than  men.  Children  are  rarely  attacked. 
Of  all  causes,  debility  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  often  the  first  indication 
of  an  enfeebled  nervous  svstem.  The  various  forms  of  ana?mia  are  fre- 
fjuently  associated  with  neuralgia.  It  may  be  a  prominent  feature  at  the 
onset  of  certain  acute  diseases,  particularly  t\7)hoid  fever.  Malaria  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a  potent  cause,  but  it  has  not  Ixjen  shown  that  neuralgia  is 
more  frequent  in  malarial  dlHtrirts,  and  the  error  has  probably  arisen  from 
regarding  periodicity  as  a  sptjcial  manifestation  of  palndism.  It  occasion- 
ally occurs  in  malarial  cachexia.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  cause  in  very  sus- 
ceptible persons.  Reflex  irritation,  particularly  from  carious  teeth,  may  in- 
duce neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  disease  occurs  sometimes  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  lead  poisoning,  and  dialietes. 

Sjmiptoms. — Before  the  onset  of  the  pain  there  may  ]yo  uneasy  sen- 
sations, sometimes  tingling  in  the  part  which  will  be  affected.    The  pain 
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18  localized  to  a  certain  group  or  division  of  nerves,  nsaally  affecting  oi 
side.  The  pain  is  not  constant,  but  paroxysmal,  and  is  described  as  stal 
bing,  burning,  or  darting  in  character.  The  skin  may  be  exquisitely  ten 
dcr  in  the  affected  region,  particularly  in  certain  points  along  the  coan 
of  the  nerve,  the  so-called  tender  points.  Movements,  as  a  rule,  are  pain 
f  ul.  Trophic  and  vaso-motor  changes  may  accompany  the  paroxysm ;  thi 
skin  may  be  cool,  and  subsequently  hot  and  burning,  occasionally  loca 
ooicma  or  erythema  occurs.  More  remarkable  still  are  the  changes  in  ih 
hair,  which  may  become  blanched  (canities),  or  even  fall  out.  Fortunate 
ly,  such  alterations  are  rare.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles,  or  even  spasms 
may  be  present  during  the  paroxysm.  After  lasting  a  variable  time — ^fron 
a  few  minutes  to  many  hours — the  attack  subsides.  Recurrence  may  be 
at  dofinite  intervals — every  day  at  the  same  hour,  or  at  intervals  of  twa 
three,  or  even  seven  days.  Occasionally  the  paroxysms  develop  only  ai 
the  cutamenia.  This  periodicity  is  quite  as  marked  in  non-malarial  as  ii 
malarial  regions. 

Clinical  Varieties,  depending  on  the  Nerve  Oroups  affected.— (l)  Tri 

facial  Neuralgia  ;  Tic  Douloureux  ;  Prosopalgia. — All  the  branches  m 
rarely  involved  together.  The  ophthalmic  is  most  often  affected,  but  h 
severe  attacks  the  pains,  though  more  intense  in  one  division,  radiate  ovei 
the  other  branches.  At  the  outset  there  may  be  hypersesthesia  of  the  skii 
aTid  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Pressure  is  painful  at  th< 
points  of  emergence  of  the  nerve  trunk,  and  where  the  nerves  enter  thi 
muscles.  Sometimes  in  addition,  as  Trousseau  pointed  out,  there  an 
pains  at  the  occipital  protuberance  and  in  the  upper  cervical  spines 
When  the  ophthalmic  division  is  affected  tlie  eye  may  weep  and  the  con 
junctiva^  are  injected  and  painful.  In  the  upper  maxillary  division  ther 
is  a  tender  point  where  the  nerve  leaves  the  infraorbital  canal,  and  thi 
pain  ia  specially  marked  along  the  upper  teeth.  In  the  lower  branchcfi 
which  are  more  frequently  involved,  there  are  painful  points-  along  thi 
an riculo- temporal  norvo  and  the  pain  radiates  in  the  region  of  the  ea 
along  the  lower  jaw  and  teeth.  The  movements  of  mastication  and  speak 
ing  may  be  painful.  Salivation  is  not  uncommon.  Herpes  may  occu 
about  the  eye  or  the  lips.  In  protracted  cases  there  may  be  atrophy  o 
induration  of  the  skin.  Some  of  the  forms  of  facial  neuralgia  are  o 
frightful  intensity  and  the  recurring  attacks  render  the  patient's  hf 
almost  insupportable. 

(2)  Cervico-occipital  neuralgia  involves  the  posterior  branches  of  th 
first  four  cervical  nerves,  particularly  the  inferior  occipital,  at  the  emei 
gcnce  of  which  there  is  a  painful  point  about  half -way  between  the  mastoi 
process  and  the  first  cervical  vertebra.  It  may  be  caused  by  cold,  an 
these  nerves  are  often  affected  in  eenical  caries. 

(3)  Cervico-brachial  neuralgia  involves  the  sensory  nerves  of  tb 
brachial  plexus,  particularly  in  the  cubital  division.  When  the  circumfle 
nerve  is  involved  the  pain  is  in  the  deltoid.     The  pain  is  most  common] 
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about  the  shoulder  and  down  the  coarse  of  the  ulnar  nerve.  There  is 
usually  a  marked  tender  point  upon  this  nerve  at  the  elbow.  This  form 
rarely  follows  cold,  but  more  frequently  results  from  rheumatic  affections 
of  the  joints,  and  trauma. 

(4)  Neuralgia  of  the  phrenic  nerve  is  rare.  It  is  sometimes  found  in 
pleurisy  and  in  pericarditis.  The  pain  is  chiefly  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax  on  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  here  may  bo 
painful  points  on  deep  pressure.  Full  inspiration  is  painful,  and  there  is 
great  sensitiveness  on  coughing  or  in  the  performance  of  any  movement 
by  which  the  diaphragm  is  suddenly  depressed. 

(5)  Intercostal  Neuralgia, — Next  to  the  tic  douloureux  this  is  the 
most  important  form.  It  is  most  frequent  in  women  and  very  common 
in  hysteria  and  anaemia.  The  pain  in  caries  and  aneurism  is  felt  in  the  in- 
tercostal nerves.  They  are  also  the  seat  of  the  intense  pain  in  inflammation 
of  the  pleura.  The  pain  is  often  constant  and  exaggerated  by  movements. 
Pleurodynia  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  local  intercostal  neuralgia,  con- 
fined to  one  spot,  usually  along  the  course  or  at  the  exit  of  the  nerves. 
Herpes  zoster  or  zona  occurs  with  the  most  aggravated  form  of  intercostal 
neuralgia.  The  pain  usually  precedes  the  eniption,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of  pearly  vesicles,  which  take  two  or  three  days  to  develop  and 
gradually  disappear.  The  eniption  may  occur  without  much  pain.  The 
most  distressing  feature  in  the  complaint  is  the  i)ersi8tence  in  the  pain 
after  the  eruption  has  subsided.  The  eniption  and  the  neuralgia  are  in 
reality  manifestations  of  neuritis.  Changes  have  been  found  in  the  nerves 
and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  posterior  roots.  The  pain  of  zona  may  persist 
indefinitely,  and  it  has  been  known  to  be  so  intractable  that  in  despair  the 
person  has  committed  suicide. 

(6)  Lumbar  Neuralgia. — The  affected  nerves  are  the  posterior  flbres 
of  the  lumbar  plexus,  particularly  the  ilio-scrotal  branch.  The  pain  is  in 
the  region  of  the  iliac  crest,  along  the  inguinal  canal,  in  the  spermatic 
cord,  and  in  the  scrotum  or  labium  majus.  The  affection  known  as  irri- 
table testis,  probably  a  neuralgia  of  this  nerve,  may  be  very  severe  and 
accompanied  by  syncopal  sensations. 

(7)  Coccydynia. — This  is  regarded  as  a  neuralgia  of  the  coccygeal 
plexus.  It  is  most  common  in  women,  and  is  aggravated  by  the  sitting 
posture.  It  is  very  intractable,  and  may  necessitate  the  removal  of  the 
coccyx,  an  operation,  however,  whicjh  is  not  always  successful.  Neuralgias 
of  the  nerves  of  the  leg  have  alrea<ly  be(»n  considered. 

(8)  Neuralgias  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Feet, 

Painful  Heel, — Both  in  women  and  men  there  may  l)e  about  the  heel 
severe  pains  which  interfere  seriously  with -walking — the  pododynia  of 
S.  D.  Gross.  There  may  be  little  or  no  swelling,  no  discoloration,  and  no 
affection  of  the  joints.  The  pain  is  usually  most  severe  over  the  heel ; 
sometimes  in  a  very  limited  spot,  sometimes  in  the  line  of  the  metatarso- 
phalangeal joint     Probably  this  painful  affection  depends  upon  many 
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difTercnt  conditions.  It  may  be  associated  with  rheumatism  or  gout,  ai 
with  certain  occupations — persons  who  have  to  stand  for  a  long  time  ( 
their  feet.     In  other  instances  it  occurs  with  flat-foot. 

Plantar  Neuralgia. — This  is  often  associated  with  a  definite  nenriti 
such  as  follows  typhoid  fever,  and  has  been  seen  in  an  aggravated  fon 
in  caisson  disease  (Hughes).  The  pain  may  be  limited  to  the  tips  of  tl 
toes  or  to  the  ball  of  the  great  toe.  Numbness,  tingling,  and  hype] 
aesthosia  or  sweating  may  occur  with  it.  Following  the  cold-bath  treai 
ment  in  typhoid  fever  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  complain  c 
great  sensitiveness  in  the  toes. 

Erythromelalgia, — Under  this  term  Weir  Mitchell  described  a  coe 
dition  which  is  associated  with  great  pain  in  the  heel  or  in  the  sole  of  th 
foot,  with  vascular  changes,  either  an  acute  hj^pertemia  or  cyanosis.  Som 
of  the  cases  should  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  Raynaud^s  disease. 

(9)  Visceral  Neuralgias. — The  more  important  of  these  have  alread 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  cardiac  and  the  gastric  neurosei 
They  are  most  frequent  in  women,  and  are  constant  accompaniments  c 
ncurastlieuia  and  hysteria.  The  pains  are  most  common  in  the  pelvi 
region,  particularly  about  the  ovaries.  Nephralgia  is  of  great  interest,  foi 
as  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  symptoms  may  closely  simulate  thoe 
of  stone. 

Treatment. — Causes  of  reflex  irritation  should  be  carefully  removed 
The  neuralgia,  as  a  rule,  recurs  unless  the  general  health  improves;  s 
that  tonic  and  hygienic  measures  of  all  sorts  should  be  employed.  Oftei 
a  change  of  air  or  surroundings  will  relieve  a  severe  neuralgia.  I  hav 
known  obstinate  cases  to  be  cured  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  mount 
ains,  with  an  out-of-door  life  and  plenty  of  exercise.  Of  general  remedies 
iron  is  often  a  specific  in  the  cases  associated  with  chlorosis  and  an»mij 
Arsenic,  too,  is  very  beneficial  in  these  forms,  and  should  be  given  ii 
ascending  doses.  The  value  of  quinine  has  been  much  overrated.  It  proh 
ably  has  no  more  influence  than  any  other  bitter  tonic,  except  in  the  rar 
instances  in  which  the  neuralgia  is  deflnitely  associated  with  malarial  poi 
soning.  Strychnine,  cod-liver  oil,  and  phosj)horus  are  also  advantageouf 
Of  remedies  for  the  pain,  the  new  analgesics  should  flrst  be  tried — anti 
pyrin,  antifel)rin,  and  phenacetin — for  they  are  sometimes  of  service 
Morphia  should  be  given  with  great  caution,  and  only  after  other  rem€ 
dies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  On  no  consideration  should  the  patient  b 
allowed  to  use  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Gelsemium  is  highly  recom 
mended.  Of  nervine  stimulants,  valerian  and  ether,  which  often  act  wel 
together,  may  be  given.  Alcohol  is  a  valuable,  though  dangerous,  remedj 
and  should  not  be  ordered  for  women.  In  the  trifacial  neuralgia  nitre 
glycerin  in  large  doses  may  be  tried.  Aconitia  in  doses  of  from  one  two 
hundredth  to  one  one-hundred-and-flftieth  of  a  grain  may  be  tried.  Ii 
gouty  and  rheumatic  subjects  cannabis  indica  and  cimicifuga  are  recom 
mended  with  the  lithium  salts. 
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Of  local  applications,  the  thermo-cautery  is  invaluable,  particularly  in 
zona  and  the  more  chronic  forms  of  neuralgia.  Acupuncture  may  be 
used,  or  aquapuncture,  the  injection  of  distilled  water  beneath  the  skin. 
Chloroform  liniment,  camphor  and  chloral,  menthol,  the  oleatcs  of  mor- 
phia, atropia,  and  belladonna  used  with  lanolin  may  bo  tried.  Freezing 
over  the  tender  point  with  ether  spray  is  sometimes  successful.  The  con- 
tinuous  current  may  be  used.  The  sponges  should  be  warm,  and  the  posi- 
tive pole  should  be  placed  near  the  seat  of  the  pain.  The  strength  of  the 
current  should  be  such  as  to  cause  a  slight  tingling  or  burning,  but  not 
pain. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  intractable  neuralgia  embraces  nerve  stretch- 
ing and  excision.  The  latter  is  the  most  satisfactory,  but  too  often  the 
pain  returns. 


IX.  PROFESSIONAL  SPASMS;  OCCUPATION  NEUROSES. 

The  continuous  and  excessive  use  of  the  muscles  in  performing  a  certain 
movement  may  be  followed  by  an  irregular,  involuntary  spasm  or  cramp, 
which  may  completely  check  the  performance  of  the  action.  The  condi- 
tion is  found  most  frequently  in  writers,  hence  the  term  writer's  cramp 
or  scrivener's  palsy ;  but  it  is  also  common  in  piano  and  violin  players  and 
in  telegraph  operators.  The  s]uisms  occur  in  many  other  persons,  such  as 
milkmaids,  weavers,  and  cigarette-rollers. 

The  most  common  form  is  writer's  cramp,  which  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  men  than  in  women.  Of  75  cases  of  impaired  writing  power  re- 
ported by  Poore,  all  of  the  instances  of  undoubted  writer's  cramp  were  in 
men.  Morris  J.  Lewis  states  that  in  this  country,  in  the  telegrapher's 
cramp,  women,  who  are  employed  a  great  deal  in  telegraphy,  are  much 
less  frequently  affected  (only  4  out  of  43  cases).  Persons  of  a  nervous 
temperament  are  more  liable  to  the  disease.  Occasionally  it  follows  slight 
injury. 

Oowers  states  that  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  a  faulty  mctho<l  of  writing 
has  been  employed,  using  either  the  little  finger  or  the  wrist  as  the  fixed 
point  Persons  who  write  from  the  middle  of  tlie  forearm  or  from  the 
elbow  are  nirely  affected. 

No  anatomical  changes  have  been  found.  The  most  reasonable  ex- 
planation of  the  disease  is  that  it  results  from  a  deranged  action  of  the 
nerve  centres  presiding  over  tlio  muscular  movements  involved  in  the  act 
of  writing,  a  condition  which  has  l)een  terme<l  irritable  weakness.  "  The 
education  of  centres  which  may  be  widely  separated  from  each  other  for 
the  performance  of  any  delicate  movement  is  mainly  accomplished  by  less- 
ening the  lines  of  resistance  between  them,  so  tliat  the  mov3ment,  which 
was  at  first  produced  by  a  coTisiderable  mental  effort,  is  at  last  executed 
almost  unconsciously.  If,  therefore,  tlirough  prolonged  excitation,  this 
61 
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lessened  resistance  be  carried  too  far,  there  is  an  increase  and  irregc 
discharge  of  nerve  energy,  which  gives  rise  to  spasm  and  disordered  mo 
ment.  According  to  this  view,  the  muscular  weakness  is  explained  by 
impairment  of  nutrition  accompanying  that  of  function,  and  the  dim 
ished  faradic  excitability  by  the  nutritional  disturbance  descending" 
motor  nerves."    (Gay.) 

Ssrmptoms. — These  may  be  described  under  five  heads  (Lewis). 

(a)  Cramp  or  Spasm. — This  is  often  an  early  symptom  and  most  co 
monly  affects  the  forefinger  and  thumb ;  or  there  may  be  a  combined  mo 
ment  of  fiexion  and  adduction  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  pen  may  be  twiBJ 
from  the  grasp  and  thrown  to  some  distance.  Weir  Mitchell  has  descrit 
a  lock-spasm,  in  which  the  fingers  become  so  firmly  contracted  upon  1 
pen  that  it  cannot  be  removed. 

{b)  Paresis  and  Paralysis. — This  may  occur  with  the  spasm  or  aloi 
The  patient  feels  a  sense  of  weakness  and  debility  in  the  muscles  of  I 
hand  and  arm  and  holds  the  pen  feebly.  Yet  in  these  circumstances  1 
grasp  of  the  hand  may  be  strong  and  there  may  be  no  paralysis  for  or 
nary  acts. 

(c)  Tremor. — This  is  most  commonly  seen  in  the  forefinger  and  m 
be  a  premonitory  symptom  of  atrophy.  It  is  not  an  important  sympto 
and  is  rarely  sufficient  to  produce  disability. 

(d)  Pain. — Abnormal  sensations,  particularly  a  tired  feeling  in  \ 
muscles,  are  very  constantly  present.  Actual  pain  is  rare,  but  there  m 
be  irregular  shooting  pains  in  the  arm.  Numbness  or  soreness  may  exi 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  a  subacute  neuritis  develops,  there  may  be  pf 
over  the  nerves  and  numbness  or  tingling  in  the  fingers. 

(e)  Vasomotor  Disturbances. — These  may  occur  in  severe  cases.  Th( 
may  be  hyporaistliesia.  Occasionally  the  skin  becomes  glossy,  or  there 
a  condition  of  local  asphyxia  resembling  chilblains.  In  attempting 
write,  the  hand  and  arm  may  become  fiushed  and  hot  and  the  veins  increae 
in  size.  Early  in  the  disease  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal,  but  in  i 
vanced  cases  there  may  be  diminution  of  faradic  and  sometimes  increi 
in  tlic  galvanic  irritability. 

Diagnosis. — A  well-marked  case  of  writer's  cramp  or  palsy  coi 
scarcujly  bo  mistaken  for  any  other  affection.  Care  must  be  taken  to  ( 
elude  the  existence  of  any  cerebro-spinal  disease,  such  as  progressive  mi 
cular  atrophy  or  hemiplegia.  The  physician  is  sometimes  consulted 
nervous  persons  who  fancy  they  are  becoming  subject  to  the  disease  a 
complain  of  stiffness  or  weakness  without  displaying  any  characteris 
features. 

Prognosis. — The  course  of  the  disease  is  usually  chronic.  If  tak 
in  time  and  if  the  hand  is  allowed  perfect  rest,  the  condition  may  i 
prove  rapidly,  but  too  often  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  recurrence.  T 
patient  may  learn  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  but  this  also  may  afte: 
time  be  attacked. 
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Treatment. — ^Various  prophylactic  measures  have  been  advised.  As 
mentioned,  it  is  important  that  a  proper  method  of  writing  bo  adopted. 
Oowers  suggests  that  if  all  persons  wrote  from  the  shoulder  writer's  cramp 
would  practically  not  occur.  Various  devices  have  been  invented  for  re- 
lieving the  fatigue,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satisfactory.  The  use  of  the 
type-writer  has  diminished  very  much  the  frequency  of  scrivener's  palsy. 
Best  is  essential.  No  measures  are  of  value  without  this.  Massage  and 
manipulation,  when  combined  with  systematic  gymnastics,  give  the  best 
results.  Poore  recommends  the  galvanic  current  applied  to  the  muscles, 
which  are  at  the  same  time  rhythmically  exercised. 

The  nutrition  of  the  patients  is  apt  to  be  much  impaired,  and  cod-liver 
oil,  strychnia,  and  other  tonics  will  be  found  advantageous.  Local  appli- 
cations are  of  little  benefit.  Tenotomy  and  nerve-stretching  have  been 
abandoned. 

X.  TETANY. 

Definition. — An  affection  characterized  by  peculiar  tonic  spasms, 
either  paroxysmal  or  continued,  of  the  extremities. 

'  Etiology. — The  disease  occurs  under  very  different  conditions.    Four 
varieties  may  be  recognized. 

(a)  Epidemic  tetany,  also  known  as  rheumatic  tetany.  In  certain 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  the  disease  4ias  prevailed  widely,  particu- 
larly in  the  winter  season.  Von  Jaksch,  who  has  described  an  epidemii^ 
form  occurring  in  young  men  of  the  working  classes,  sometimes  witli 
slight  fever,  regards  the  disease  as  infectious.  This  form  is  acute,  lasting 
only  two  or  three  weeks  and  rarely  proving  fatal. 

(b)  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  found  in  association  with  debility  fol- 
lowing lactation  and  chronic  diarrhoea,  or  in  the  malnutrition  of  rickets. 
From  its  occurrence  in  nursing  women  Trousseau  called  it  nurse's  con- 
tracture. It  may  also  occur  during  pregnancy.  It  has  been  found  as  a 
sequence  of  the  acute  fevers,  and  in  some  typhoid  epidemics  many  cases 
have  occurred. 

(c)  Tetany  may  follow  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Thirteen  cases, 
for  example,  followed  seventy-eight  operations  on  enlarged  thyroid  in  Bill- 
roth's  clinic,  and  six  of  tbem  proved  fatal.  James  Stewart  has  reported 
an  instance  in  which  with  the  tetany  there  were  symptoms  of  myxcederaa, 
and  no  trace  of  the  th3nroid  gland.  Removal  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs  has 
also  been  followed  by  tetany. 

(d)  And,  lastly,  there  is  a  form  of  fatal  tetany  which  is  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  particularly  after  the  organ  has  been 
washed  out.    A  case  has  been  reported  in  this  country  by  F.  T.  Miles. 

On  this  continent  tetany  is  an  extremely  rare  disease.  In  the  discus- 
sion on  Stewart's  case  at  the  Association  of  American  Physicians,  Wash- 
ington, 1889,  Weir  Mitchell  stated  that  he  had  seen  but  two  instances  in 
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his  long  and  varied  experience,  while  Pepper  had  seen  but  one  case,  i 
that  was  in  a  child. 

The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown,  but  it  probably  depends  uj 
tlie  action  of  some  toxic  agent  on  the  motor-nerve  cells. 

SjrmptoinB. — In  cases  associated  with  general  debility  or  in  child] 
with  rickets  the  spasm  is  limited  to  the  hands  and  feet  The  fingers  i 
bunt  at  the  mctacarpo-phalangeal  joint,  extended  at  the  terminal  joir 
pressed  close  together,  and  the  thumb  is  contracted  in  the  palm  of  1 
hand.  The  wrist  is  flexed,  the  elbows  are  bent,  and  the  arms  are  fold 
over  the  chest.  In  the  lower  limbs  the  feet  are  extended  and  the  toes  i 
ducted.  The  muscles  of  the  face  and  neck  are  less  commonly  involv( 
but  in  severe  cases  there  may  be  trismus,  and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  i 
drawn  out.  The  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  sometimes  tense  and  oe< 
matous.  The  spasms  are  usually  paroxysmal  and  last  for  a  variable  tin 
In  children  the  attack  may  pass  off  in  a  few  hours.  In  some  of  t 
severer  chronic  cases  in  adults  the  stiffness  and  contracture  may  contin 
or  even  increase  for  many  days,  and  the  attack  may  last  as  long  as  t^ 
weeks.  In  the  acute  cases  the  temperature  may  be  elevated  and  the  pal 
quickened.  In  the  severe  paroxysms  there  may  be  involvement  of  t 
muscles  of  the  back  and  of  the  thorax,  inducing  dyspnoea  and  cyanos 
Two  additional  features,  valuable  in  diagnosis,  are  present.  The  irritab; 
ity  of  the  nerves  is  enormously  increased  both  during  the  period  of  tetai 
and  subsequently.  Thus  a  iftinimal  strength  of  current  necessary  to  pr 
duce  a  contracture  during  the  quiescent  period  is  sufficient  during  tl 
attack  to  cause  a  distinct  tetanic  contraction.  The  second  point  is  tl 
so-called  Trousseau's  phenomenon  :  pressure  on  the  larger  arteries,  som 
times  on  the  nerve  trunk,  will  excite  the  spasm,  which  continues  while  tl 
pressure  is  kept  up. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  is  readily  recognized.  It  is  a  mistake 
call  instances  of  carpo-pedal  spasm  of  children  true  tetany.  It  is  coi 
rnon  to  find  in  rickety  children  or  in  cases  of  severe  gastro-intestin 
(VcitJirrh  a  transient  spasm  of  the  fingers  or  even  of  the  arms.  By  mai 
authors  these  are  considered  cases  of  mild  tetany,  and  there  are  all  grad 
in  rifikety  children  between  the  simple  carpo-pedal  spasm  and  the  co 
dition  in  which  the  four  extremities  are  involved;  but  it  is  well,  I  thin 
to  limit  the  term  tetany  to  the  severer  affection. 

With  true  tetanus  the  disease  is  scarcely  ever  confounded,  as  the  coi 
rnencement  of  the  spasm  in  the  extremities,  the  attitude  of  the  han( 
and  the  etiological  factors  are  very  different.  Hysterical  contractures  i 
usually  unilateral. 

Except  in  the  cases  associated  with  dilated  stomach  and  those  whi 
f')ll()w  thyroidectomy  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  good. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  children  the  condition  with  which  I 
tetany  is  associated  should  be  treated.  Baths  and  cold  sponging  are  r 
onimended  and  often  relieve  the  spasm  as  promptly  as  m  child-erowii 
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Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  tried.  In  severe  cases  chloroform  inhala- 
tions may  be  giyeri.  Massage,  electricity,  and  the  spinal  ice-bag  have  also 
been  used  with  success.  Gases,  howeyer,  may  resist  all  treatment,  and  the 
spasms  recur  for  many  years. 


XI.  HYSTERIA. 

DeflnitiolL — ^A  state  in  which  ideas  control  the  body  and  produce 
morbid  changes  in  its  functions  (Mobius). 

Etiology. — The  affection  is  most  common  in  women,  and  usually  ap- 
pears first  about  the  time  of  puberty,  but  the  manifestations  may  continue 
until  the  menopause,  or  even  until  old  age.  Men  and  boys,  however,  are 
by  no  means  exempt,  and  of  late  years  hysteria  in  the  male  has  attracted 
much  attention.  It  occurs  in  all  races,  but  is  much  more  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly in  its  severer  forms,  in  members  of  the  Latin  race.  In  this 
country  the  milder  grades  are  common,  but  the  graver  forms  are  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  seen  in  France. 

Of  predisposing  causes,  two  are  important — heredity  and  education. 
The  former  acts  by  endowing  the  child  with  a  mobile,  abnormally  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  AVe  see  cases  most  frequently  in  families  with 
marked  neuropathic  tendencies,  the  members  of  which  have  suffered  from 
neuroses  of  various  sorts.  Education  at  home  too  often  fails  to  inculcate 
habits  of  self-control.  A  child  grows  to  girlhood  with  an  entirely  errone- 
ous idea  of  her  relations  to  others,  and  accustomed  to  have  every  whim 
gratified  and  abundant  sympathy  lavished  on  every  woe,  however  trifling, 
she  reaches  womanhood  with  a  moral  organization  unfitted  to  withstand 
the  cares  and  worries  of  every-day  life.  At  school,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  fifteen,  the  most  important  period  in  her  life,  when  the  vital 
energies  are  absorbed  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  body,  she  is  often 
cramming  for  examinations  and  cooped  in  close  school-rooms  for  six  or 
eight  hours  daily.  The  result  too  frequently  is  an  active,  bright  mind  in 
an  enfeebled  body,  ill  adapted  to  subserve  the  functions  for  which  it  was 
framed,  easily  disordered,  and  prone  to  react  abnormally  to  the  ordinary 
stimuli  of  life.  Among  the  more  direct  influences  are  emotions  of  various 
kinds,  fright  occasionally,  more  frequently  love  affairs,  grief,  and  domestic 
worries.  Physical  causes  less  often  bring  on  hysterical  outbreaks,  but  they 
may  follow  directly  upon  an  injury  or  develop  during  the  convalescence 
from  an  acute  illness  or  be  associated  with  disease  of  the  generative  organs. 
The  name  hysteria  indicates  how  important  was  believed  to  be  the  part 
played  by  the  uterus  in  the  causation  of  the  disease.  Opinions  differ  a 
good  deal  on  this  question,  but  undoubtedly  in  many  cases  there  are  ova- 
rian and  uterine  disorders  the  rectification  of  which  sometimes  cures  the 
disease.  Sexual  excess,  particularly  masturbation,  is  an  important  factor, 
both  in  girls  and  boys. 
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Sjrmptoma. — A  useful  division  is  into  the  convulsive  and  non-c< 
vulsive  varieties. 

Convulsive  Hysteria. — («)  Minor  Forms. — The  attack  most  commoi 
follows  emotional  disturbance.  It  may  set  in  suddenly  or  be  preceded 
symptoms,  called  by  the  laity  "  hysterical,"  such  as  laughing  and  cryi 
alternately,  or  a  sensation  of  constriction  in  the  neck,  or  of  a  ball  rising 
the  throat — the  (jlohtis  hysterwus.  Sometimes,  preceding  the  convulsi 
movements,  there  may  be  painful  sensations  arising  from  the  pelvic,  a 
dominal,  or  thoracic  regions.  From  the  description  these  sensatio 
resemble  auraB.  They  become  more  intense  with  the  rising  sensation 
choking  in  the  neck  and  difficulty  in  getting  breath,  and  the  patient  fa 
into  a  more  or  less  violent  convulsion.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  fall 
not  sudden,  as  in  epilepsy,  but  the  subject  falls,  as  a  rule,  easily,  oft 
picking  a  soft  spot,  like  a  sofa  or  an  easy  chair,  and  in  the  movemei 
apparently  exercises  care  to  do  herself  no  injury.  Yet  at  the  same  tir 
she  appears  to  be  quite  unconscious.  The  movements  are  clonic  ai 
disorderly,  consisting  of  to-and-fro  motion  of  the  trunk  or  pelvic  rm 
cles,  and  the  head  and  arms  are  thrown  about  in  an  irregular  mann( 
The  paroxysm  after  a  few  minutes  slowly  subsides,  then  the  patiei 
becomes  emotional,  and  gradually  regains  consciousness.  When  qne 
tioned  the  patient  may  confess  to  having  some  knowledge  of  the  even 
which  have  taken  place,  but,  as  a  nile,  has  no  accurate  recollection.  Dn 
ing  the  attiK^k  the  abdomen  may  be  much  distended  with  flatus,  and  sul 
sequontly  a  large  amount  of  clear  urine  may  be  passed.  These  attacl 
vary  greatly  in  character.  There  may  be  scarcely  any  movements  of  tl 
limbs,  but  after  a  nerve  storm  the  patient  sinks  into  a  torpid,  semi-uncoi 
scions  condition,  from  which  she  is  roused  with  great  difficulty.  In  son 
cases  from  this  stiite  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of  catalepsy. 

{b)  }fajor  ForniH  ;  Hystero-epilepsy. — This  condition  has  been  si)ecial 
studied  by  Charcot  and  his  pupils.  Typical  instances  passing  through  tl 
various  i)hases  are  verv  rare  in  this  countrv.  The  attack  is  initiated  1 
certain  prodromata,  chiefly  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  cither  foolii 
or  unseemly  behavior,  extritement,  sometimes  dyspeptic  symptoms  wil 
tympanites,  or  frequent  micturition.  Areas  of  hyperae«thesia  may  at  th 
time  lx»  marked,  the  so-called  hysterogenic  8})ots  so  elaborately  describ( 
by  Ri(^het.  Thes(^  are  usually  symmetrical  and  situated  over  the  upp 
dorsiil  vertebra,  and  in  front  in  a  series  of  symmetricjilly  placed  spots  ( 
the  chest  and  abdomen,  the  most  marked  being  those  in  the  inguin 
regions  over  the  ovaries.  Painful  sensations  or  a  feeling  of  oppressif 
jind  a  f/hbtfs  rising  in  the  throat  may  be  com})lained  of  prior  to  the  ons 
of  the  convulHion,  wliicli,  according  to  French  writers,  has  four  distin* 
sbiges:  (1)  KpiU*]>toi(l  condition,  which  cloat^ly  simulates  a  true  epilepti 
attack  witli  tonic  spasm  (often  heading  to  opisthotonos),  grinding  of  th 
teeth,  congestion  of  tlio  face,  followed  by  clonic  convulsions,  gradus 
relaxation,  and  coma.     This  attack  lasts  rather  longer  than  a  true  epi 
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leptic  attack.  (2)  Succeeding  this  is  a  period  which  Charcot  has  termed 
cloitmism^  in  which  there  is  an  emotional  display  and  a  remarkable  series 
of  contortions  or  of  cataleptic  poses.  (3)  Then  in  typical  cases  there  is 
a  stage  in  which  the  patient  assumes  certain  attitudes  expressive  of  the 
various  passions — ecstasy,  fear,  beatitude,  or  erotism.  (4)  Finally  con- 
sciousness returns  and  the  patient  enters  upon  a  stage  in  which  she  may 
display  very  varied  symptoms,  chiefly  manifestations  of  a  delirium  with 
the  most  extraordinary  hallucinations.  Visions  are  seen,  voices  heard, 
and  conversations  held  with  imaginary  persons.  In  this  stage  patients 
will  relate  with  the  utmost  solemnity  imaginary  events,  and  make  ex- 
traordinary and  serious  charges  against  individuals.  This  sometimes  gives 
a  grave  aspect  to  these  seizures,  for  not  only  will  the  patient  at  this  stage 
make  and  believe  the  statements,  but  when  recovery  is  complete  the  hal- 
lucination sometimes  persists.  AVe  seldom  see  in  this  country  attacks 
having  this  orderly  sequence.  Much  more  commonly  the  convulsions 
succeed  each  other  at  intervals  for  several  days  in  succession.  Here  is  a 
striking  difference  between  hystero-epilepsy  and  true  epilepsy.  In  the 
latter  the  status  epilepticus,  if  persistent,  is  always  serious,  associated 
with  fever,  and  frequently  fatal,  while  in  hystero-epilepsy  attacks  may 
recur  for  days  without  special  danger  to  life.  After  an  attack  of  hystero- 
epilepsy  the  patient  may  sink  into  a  state  of  trance  or  lethargy,  in  which 
she  may  remain  for  days. 

Non-eonvulsive  Form& — So  complex  and  varied  is  the  clinical  picture 
of  hysteria  that  various  manifestations  are  best  considered  according  to 
the  systems  which  are  involved. 

(1)  Disorders  of  Motion. — (a)  Paralyses, — These  may  be  hemiplegic, 
paraplegic,  or  monoplegic.  Hysterical  diplegia  is  extremely  rare.  The 
paralysis  either  sets  in  abruptly  or  gradually,  and  may  take  weeks  to  attain 
its  full  development.  TJiere  is  no  type  orfonn  of  organic  paralysis  which 
may  not  be  simulated  in  hysteria.  According  to  Weir  Mitchell,  the  hemi- 
plegias are  most  frequent  in  the  ratio  of  four  on  the  left  to  one  on  the 
right  side.  The  face  is  not  affected ;  the  neck  may  be  involved,  but  the 
leg  suffers  most.  Sensation  is  either  lessened  or  lost  on  the  affected  side. 
The  hysterical  paraplegia  is  more  common  than  hemiplegia.  The  loss  of 
power  is  not  absolute ;  the  legs  can  usually  be  moved,  but  do  not  support 
the  patient.  The  reflexes  may  be  increased,  though  the  knee-jerk  is  often 
normal.  A  spurious  ankle  clonus  may  sometimes  be  present.  The  feet 
are  usually  extended  and  turned  inward  in  the  equino-vanis  position.  The 
muscles  do  not  waste  and  the  electrical  reactions  are  normal.  Other  mani- 
festations, such  as  paralysis  of  the  bladder  or  aphonia,  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  the  hysterical  paraplegia.  Hysterical  monoplegias  may  be  facial, 
cfrural,  or  brachial.  A  condition  of  ataxia  sometimes  occurs  with  paresis. 
The  incoordination  may  be  a  marked  feature,  and  there  are  usually  sen- 
sory manifestations. 

(b)    Contractures  and  Spasms, — An  extraordinary  variety  of  spas- 
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modic  affections  occurs  in  hysteria,  of  which  the  most  common  are  t 
following :  The  hysterical  contractures  may  attack  almost  any  group 
voluntary  muscles  and  be  of  the  hemiplegic,  paraplegic,  or  monopleg 
type.  They  may  come  on  suddenly  or  slowly,  persist  for  months  or  yeai 
and  disappear  rapidly.  The  contracture  is  most  commonly  seen  in  tl 
arm,  which  is  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  and  the  fingers  tightly  gnu 
the  thumb  in  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  more  rarely  the  terminal  phalang 
are  hyperextended  as  in  athetosis.  It  may  occur  in  one  or  in  both  le{ 
more  commonly  the  former.  The  ankle  clonus  is  present;  the  foot 
inverted  and  the  toes  are  strongly  flexed.  These  cases  may  be  mistaki 
for  lateral  sclerosis  and  the  difficulty  in  diagnosis  may  really  be  very  grei 
The  spastic  gait  is  very  typical,  and  with  the  exaggerated  knee-jerk  ai 
ankle  clonus  the  picture  may  be  characteristic.  In  1879  I  frequent 
showed  such  a  case  at  the  Montreal  General  Hospital  as  a  typical  examp 
of  lateral  sclerosis.  The  condition  persisted  for  more  than  eighteen  monti 
and  then  disappeared  completely.  Other  forms  of  contracture  may  be  i 
the  muscles  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  neck ;  more  rarely  in  those  of  the  jai 
— ^hysterical  trismus— or  in  the  tongue.  Remarkable  indeed  are  the  loo 
contractures  in  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles,  producing  a  pluu 
tom  tumor,  in  which  just  below  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  umbilici 
is  a  firm,  apparently  solid  growth.  According  to  Oowers,  this  is  produce 
by  relaxation  of  the  recti  and  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragn 
together  with  inflation  of  the  intestines  with  gas  and  an  arching  forwar 
of  the  vertebral  column.  They  are  apt  to  occur  in  middle-aged  wome 
about  the  menopause,  and  are  frequently  associated  with  the  symptoms  c 
spurious  pregnancy — pseudo-cyesia.  The  resemblance  to  a  tumor  may  b 
striking,  and  I  have  known  skilful  diagnosticians  to  be  deceived.  Tli 
only  safeguard  is  to  bo  found  in  complete  anaesthesia,  when  the  tumo 
entirely  disappears.  Some  years  ago  I  went  by  chance  into  the  operating 
room  of  a  hospital  and  found  a  patient  on  the  table  under  chloroform  an< 
the  surgeon  prepared  to  perform  ovariotomy.  The  tumor,  however,  ha 
completely  di8a])pcared  with  full  anaesthesia.  Mitchell  has  reported  a: 
instance  of  a  phantom  tumor  in  the  left  pectoral  region  just  above  th 
breast,  which  was  tender,  hard,  and  dense. 

Clonic  ,spas?n8  are  more  common  in  hysteria  in  this  country  thai 
contractures.  The  following  are  the  important  forms :  Rhythmic  hyster 
ical  spasm.  This,  unfortunately,  is  sometimes  known  as  rhythmic  chore 
or  hysterical  chorea.  The  movements  may  be  of  the  arm,  either  flexioi 
and  extension,  or,  more  rarely,  pronation  and  supination.  Clonic  controc 
tions  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  or  of  thi 
rotatory  muscles  of  the  head  may  produce  rhythmic  movements  of  thea 
parts.  The  spasm  may  be  in  one  or  both  psoas  muscles,  lifting  the  leg  ii 
a  rhythmic  manner  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  minute.  In  other  instaneci 
the  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  affected,  and  every  few  moments  there  is  a 
bowing  movement — salaam  convulsions — or  the  muscles  of  the  back  maj 
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contract,  causing  strong  arching  of  the  vertebral  column  and  retraction 
of  the  head.  These  movements  may  often  alternate,  as  in  a  case  in  my 
wards,  in  which  the  patient  on  fine  days  had  regular  salaam  convul- 
sions, while  on  wet  days  the  rhythmic  spasm  was  in  the  muscles  of  the 
back  and  neck.  Mitchell  has  described  a  rotatory  spasm  in  which  the 
patient  rotated  involuntarily,  usually  to  the  left  More  unusual  cases  are 
those  in  which  the  contractions  closely  simulate  paramyoclonus  multiplex. 
A  characteristic  example  of  this  was  recently  at  my  clinic.  Hysterical 
athetosis  is  a  rare  form  of  spasm.  Tremor  may  be  a  pure  hysterical  mani- 
festation, occurring  either  alone  or  with  paralysis  and  contracture.  It 
most  commonly  involves  the  hands  and  arms;  more  rarely  the  head  and 
legs.  The  movements  are  small  and  quick.  Volitional  or  intentional 
tremor  may  exist,  simulating  closely  the  movements  of  insular  sclerosis. 
Buzzard  states  that  many  instances  of  this  disease  in  young  girls  are  mis- 
taken for  hysteria. 

(2)  Disorders  of  Sensation. — Anesthesia  is  most  common,  and  usually 
confined  to  one  half  of  the  body.  It  may  not  be  noticed  by  the  patient 
Usually  it  is  accurately  limited  to  the  middle  line  and  involves  the  mucous 
surfaces  and  deeper  parts.  The  conjunctiva,  however,  is  often  spared. 
There  may  be  hemianopia.  This  symptom  may  come  on  slowly  or  follow 
a  convulsive  attack.  Sometimes  the  various  sensations  are  dissociated  and 
the  ansBsthesia  may  be  only  to  pain  and  to  touch.  The  skin  of  the  affected 
side  is  usually  pale  and  cool,  and  a  pin-prick  may  not  be  followed  by  blood. 
With  the  loss  of  feeling  there  may  be  loss  of  muscular  power.  Curious 
trophic  changes  may  be  present,  as  in  an  interesting  case  of  Weir  Mitch- 
elPs,  in  which  there  was  unilateral  swelling  of  the  hemiplegic  side. 

A  phenomenon  to  which  much  attention  has  been  paid  is  that  of  trans- 
ference. By  metallotherapy,  the  application  of  certain  metals,  the  anaes- 
thesia or  analgesia  can  be  transferred  to  the  other  side  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  that  this  phenomenon  may  bo  caused  by  the 
electro-magnet  and  by  wood  and  various  other  agents,  and  is  probably 
entirely  a  mental  effect  The  subject  has  no  practical  importance,  but  it 
remains  an  interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  Gallic  medical  history. 

Hypercesthesia. — Increased  sensitiveness  and  pains  occur  in  various 
parts  of  the  body.  One  of  the  most  frequent  complaints  is  of  pain  in  the 
head,  usually  over  the  sagittal  suture,  less  frequently  in  the  occiput  This 
is  described  as  agonizing,  and  is  compared  to  the  driving  of  a  nail  into  the 
part ;  hence  the  name  clavus  hystericus.  Neuralgias  are  common.  Hy- 
penesthetic  areas,  the  hysterogenic  points,  exist  on  the  skin  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen,  pressure  upon  which  may  cause  minor  manifestations  or 
even  a  convulsive  attack.  Increased  sensitiveness  exists  in  the  ovarian 
region,  but  is  not  peculiar  to  hysteria.  Pain  in  the  back  is  an  almost  con- 
stant complaint  of  hysterical  patients.  The  sensitiveness  may  be  limited 
to  certain  spinous  processes,  or  it  may  be  diffuse.  In  hysterical  women 
the  pains  in  the  abdomen  may  simulate  those  of  gastralgia  and  of  gastric 
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ulcer,  or  the  condition  may  be  almost  identical  with  that  of  peritonitL 
more  rarely  the  abdominal  pains  closely  resemble  those  of  append] 

disease. 

Special  Senses, — Disturbances  of  taste  and  smell  are  not  nncommo 
and  may  cause  a  good  deal  of  distress.  Of  ocular  symptoms,  retinal  hypei 
sBsthesia  is  the  most  common,  and  the  patients  always  prefer  to  be  in ; 
darkened  room.  Retraction  of  the  field  of  vision  is  common  and  usoall 
follows  a  convulsive  seizure.  It  may  persist  for  years.  The  color  percep 
tion  may  be  normal  even  with  complete  anaesthesia,  and  in  this  conntr 
the  achromatopsia  does  not  seem  to  be  nearly  so  common  an  hysterica 
numifestation  as  in  Europe.  Hysterical  deafness  may  be  complete  anc 
may  alternate  or  come  on  at  the  same  time  with  hysterical  blindness. 

(3)  Visoeral  Manifestations. — Respiratory  Apparatus, — ^Of  disturb^ 
ances  in  the  respiratory  rhythm,  the  most  frequent,  perhaps,  is  an  exaggera 
tion  of  the  deeper  breath,  which  is  taken  normally  every  fifth  or  sixtl 
inspiration,  or  there  may  be  a  "  catching  '*  breathing,  such  as  is  seen  when 
cold  water  is  poured  over  a  person.  Hysterical  dyspnoea  is  readily  recog- 
nized, as  there  is  no  special  distress  and  the  pulse  is  usually  normal  ] 
have  met  with  a  remarkable  case  following  trauma  in  which  the  respira- 
tions rose  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  the  minute.  Among  laryngeal 
manifestations  aphonia  is  the  most  frequent  and  may  persist  for  montlu 
or  even  years  without  other  special  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Spasm  oj 
the  muscles  may  occur  with  violent  inspiratory  efforts  and  great  distrew 
and  may  even  lead  to  cyanosis.  Hiccough,  or  sounds  resembling  it,  may  h 
present  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable  o) 
the  respiratory  manifestations  are  the  hysterical  cries.  These  may  mimi< 
the  sounds  })roduced  by  animals,  such  as  barking,  mewing,  or  granting 
and  in  Franco  epidemics  of  them  have  been  repeatedly  observed.  Extraor 
dinary  cries  may  be  produced,  either  inspiratory  or  expiratory.  I  8a^ 
at  Wagner's  clinic  at  Leipsic  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  who  had  fo 
many  weeks  given  utterance  to  a  remarkable  inspiratory  cry  somewhat  lik 
tlie  whoop  of  whooping-cough,  but  so  intense  that  it  was  heard  at  a  Ion 
distance.  It  was  incessant,  and  the  girl  was  worn  to  a  skeleton.  Attacl 
of  gaping,  yawning,  and  sneezing  may  also  occur. 

The  hysterical  cough  is  a  frequent  symptom,  particularly  in  your 
girls.  It  may  occur  in  paroxysms,  but  is  often  a  dry,  persistent,  croakii 
cough,  extremely  monotonous  and  unpleasant  to  hear.  Sir  Andrew  Clai 
has  called  attention  to  a  loud,  barking  cough  occurring  about  the  tir 
of  puberty,  chiefly  in  boys  belonging  to  neurotic  families.  The  attacl 
wliich  last  about  a  minute,  recur  frequently. 

There  is  a  peculiar  form  of  haemoptysis  which  may  be  very  decepti 
and  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  pulmonary  disorders.  Wagner  describes  1 
sputum  as  a  pale-red  fluid — not  so  bright  in  color  as  in  ordinary  hffim< 
tysis,  and  on  settling  presents  a  reddish-brown  sediment.  It  contains  p 
tides  of  food,  pavement  epithelium,  red  corpuscles,  and  micrococci. 
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no  cylindrical  or  ciliated  epithelium.  It  probably  comes  from  the  mouth 
or  pharynx. 

Digestive  System, — Disturbed  or  depraved  appetite,  dyspepsia,  and 
gastric  pains  are  common  in  hysterical  patients.  The  patient  may  have 
difficulty  in  swallowing  the  food,  apparently  from  spasm  of  the  gullet 
There  are  instances  in  which  the  food  seems  to  be  expelled  before  it  reaches 
the  stomach.  In  other  cases  there  is  incessant  gagging.  In  the  hysterical 
vomiting  the  food  is  regurgitated  without  much  effort  and  without  nausea. 
This  feature  may  persist  for  years  without  great  disturbance  of  nutrition; 
The  most  striking  and  remarkable  digestive  disturbance  in  hysteria  is  the 
anorexia  nervosa  described  by  Sir  William  Gull.  "  To  call  it  loss  of  appe- 
tite— anorexia — but  feebly  characterizes  the  symptom.  It  is  rather  an 
annihilation  of  appetite,  so  complete  that  it  seems  in  some  cases  impossible 
ever  to  eat  again.  Out  of  it  grows  an  antagonism  to  food  which  results 
at  last  and  in  its  worst  forms  in  spasm  on  the  approach  of  food,  and  this  in 
turn  gives  rise  to  some  of  those  remarkable  cases  of  survival  for  long  periods 
without  food  "  (Mitchell).  As  this  goes  on  there  may  be  an  extreme  degree 
of  muscular  restlessness,  so  that  the  patients  wander  about  until  exhausted. 
This  feature  has  not  been  present  in  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
my  observation.  Nothing  more  pitiable  is  to  be  seen  in  practice  than  an 
advanced  case  of  this  sort.  It  is  usually  in  a  young  girl,  sometimes  as 
early  as  the  eleventh  or  twelfth,  more  commonly  between  the  fifteenth  and 
twentieth  years.  The  emaciation  is  frightful,  and  scarcely  exceeded  by 
that  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus.  The  patient  finally  takes  to  bed,  and  in 
extreme  cases  lies  upon  one  side  with  the  thighs  and  legs  flexed,  and  con- 
tractures may  occur.  Food  is  either  not  taken  at  all  or  only  upon  urgent 
compulsion.  The  skin  becomes  wasted,  dry,  and  covered  with  bran-like 
scales.  No  food  may  be  taken  for  several  weeks  at  a  time,  and  attempts  to 
feed  may  be  followed  by  severe  spasms.  Although  the  condition  looks  so 
alarming,  these  cases,  when  removed  from  their  home  surroundings  and 
treated  by  Weir  Mitchell's  method,  sometimes  recover  in  a  remarkable 
way.  Death,  however,  may  follow  with  extreme  emaciation.  In  a 
fatal  case  recently  under  my  care  the  girl  weighed  only  forty-nine  pounds. 
No  lesions  were  found  post  mortem. 

Among  intestinal  symptoms  flatulency  is  one  of  the  most  distressing, 
and  is  usually  associated  with  the  condition  of  peristaltic  unrest  (Kuss- 
maul).  Frequent  discharges  of  faeces  may  be  due  to  disturbance  in  either 
the  small  or  large  bowel.  An  obstinate  form  of  diarrhcBa  is  found  in  some 
hysterical  patients,  which  proves  very  intractable  •and  is  associated  espe- 
cially with  the  taking  of  food.  It  seems  an  aggravated  form  of  the  loose- 
ness of  bowels  to  which  so  many  nervous  people  are  subject  on  emotion 
or  the  tendency  which  some  have  to  diarrhoea  immediately  after  eating.  An 
entirely  different  form  is  that  produced  by  what  Mitchell  calls  the  irritable 
rectum,  in  which  scybala  are  passed  frequently  during  the  day,  sometimes 
with  great  violence.     Constipation  is  more  frequent,  however,  and  may  be 
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doe  to  a  Umb  of  power  in  the  miuclai  of  the  bowd  or  in  fhe  niwiiiiiJ 
moBcles.  In  extreme  cues  fhe  bowels  may  not  be  moved  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  leading  to  great  accnmnlation  of  fsoee.  Other  dHtmbaacei 
are  ano-epann  or  intense  pain  in  the  rectom  apart  txam  any 

Oardio-wEseular^ — ^Bapid  action  of  the  heart  on  the  Jightwrt 
with  or  withont  the  snbjectiTe  senntion  of  palpititioo,  is  often  a  soun 
of  great  distress.  A  slow  poise  is  less  freqinent.  Bsina  about  fhe  hesil 
may  fi—«i«^  angina,  fhe  soHsslled  hysterics!  or  pseudo-angina,  whiA  hsi 
abesdy  been  considered.  Flashes  in  irarioiis  parts  are  among  fhe  msil 
common  symptoms,  and  may  be  sem  in  the  head,  bac^  haods^  or  Host 
Sweating  oecssionally  occors. 

Among  fhe  more  remarkable  vaso-motor  phenomena  are  the  so-esIM 
stigmata  or  hnmonhageB  in  fhe  skin,  snch  as  were  present  in  the  eeb- 
brated  esse  of  Louise  Latean.  In  many  esses  fliese  are  nndoobledlj 
ffmndnlent,  bat  if,  as  i^qpears  crediUe,  snch  Ueeding  may  exist  in  tiie 
hypnotic  trsnce,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doabt  its  occorrcnoe  in  the 
trsnoe  of  prolonged  religioos  ecstssy. 

Jdni  AJMioHS. — ^To  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Sir  James  Buget  we 
owe  fhe  recognition  of  fliese  extrsoidinary  manifestationa  of  hyrteris. 
Feih^is  no  single  ailection  has  Inoaght  nunne  discredit  upon  fhe  pni» 
sion,  tar  fhe  esses  are  Tery  rafrsctiny,  and  finaDy  fsU  into  the  hands  of  s 
chailatan  or  fsifh-healer,  under  whose  touch  fhe  dinrann  may  dissppesr  st 
once.    Usually  it  affects  fhe  knee  or  fhe  hip,  and  may  f oUc»w  a  trifling 
injury.    The  joint  is  nsually  fixed,  sensitire,  and  swdlen.    The  sufHe 
may  be  cool,  but  sometimee  fhe  local  tempemture  is  increased.    To  the 
touch  it  is  Terr  sensitive  and  movement  causes  great  pain.    In  protrseted 
cases  the  muscles  about  the  joint  are  somewhat  wasted,  and  in  fxsut- 
quence  it  looks  larger.    The  pains  are  often  nocturnal,  at  which  time  the 
local  temperature  may  be  much  increased.    While,  as  a  rule,  neuromimede 
joints  yield  to  proper  management,  there  are  interesting  instances  in  the 
literature  in  which  organic  change  has  succeeded  the  functional  disturb- 
ance.     In  the  remarkable  case  reported  in  Weir  MitchelFs  lectures,  the 
hysterical  features  were  pronounced,  and,  on  account  of  the  chronicitT, 
the  disease  of  the  knee-joint  was  considered  organic  by  such  an  authoritr 
as  Billroth.     Sands  operated  and  found  the  joint  surfaces  normal,  and 
the  thickening  to  be  due  to  non-tnbereulons  inflammatory  products  oot- 
side  the  capsule. 

Menial  Symptoms. — ^The  psychical  condition  of  an  hysterical  patien* 
is  always  abnormal,  and  the  disease  occupies  the  ill-defined  territory  be- 
tween sanity  and  insanity.  In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  patient?  ire 
really  insane,  particularly  in  the  perversion  witnessed  in  the  moral  sphere. 
Not  the  slightest  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  their  statements,  aod 
they  will  for  months  or  years  deceive  friends,  relatives,  and  phyriciin- 
This  appears  to  result  partly,  but  not  wholly,  from  a  morbid  craving  te 
sympathy.     It  is  really  due  to  an  entire  unhinging  of  the  mwal  nature. 
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Hysterical  patients  may  become  insane  and  display  persistent  hallucina- 
tions and  delirium,  alternating  perhaps  with  emotional  outbursts  of  an 
aggravated  character.  For  weeks  or  months  they  may  be  confined  to  bed, 
entirely  oblivious  to  their  surroundings,  with  a  delirium  which  may  simu- 
late that  of  delirium  tremens,  particularly  in  being  associated  with  loath- 
some and  unpleasant  animals.  The  nutrition  may  be  maintained,  but  in 
these  cases  there  is  always  a  very  heavy,  foul  breath.  With  seclusion  and 
care  recovery  usually  takes  place  within  three  or  four  months.  At  the 
onset  of  these  attacks  and  during  convalescence  the  patients  must  be 
incessantly  watched,  as  a  suicidal  tendency  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Of  hysterical  manifestations  in  the  higher  centres  that  of  trance  is  the 
most  remarkable.  This  may  develop  spontaneously  without  any  convul- 
sive seizure,  but  more  frequently,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  follows  hys- 
teroid  attacks.  Catalepsy,  a  condition  in  which  the  limbs  are  plastic  and 
remain  in  any  position  in  which  they  are  placed,  may  or  may  not  be  pres- 
ent with  this  condition. 

The  Metabolism  in  Hysteria, — The  studies  of  Gilles  de  la  Tourette 
and  Cathelineau,  under  Charcot^s  direction,  have  shown  that  in  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  hysteria  the  urine  does  not  show  quantitative  or  qualitative 
changes,  but  in  the  severe  types,  characterized  by  convulsions,  etc.,  there 
are  important  modifications :  reduction  in  the  urates  and  phosphates ;  the 
ratio  of  the  earthy  to  the  alkaline  phosphates,  normally  1 : 3,  is  1 : 2,  or 
even  1 : 1.  The  urine  is  also  reduced  in  amount  They  think  that  these 
changes  might  sometimes  serve  to  differentiate  convulsive  hysteria  from 
epilepsy,  in  which  there  is  always  an  increase  in  the  solid  constituents 
after  a  seizure. 

Hysterical  Fever, — In  hysteria  the  temperature,  as  a  rule,  is  normal. 
The  cases  with  fever  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  (a)  Instances  in  which 
the  fever  is  the  sole  manifestation.  These  are  rare,  but  I  have  seen  at 
least  two  cases  in  which  the  chronic  course,  the  retention  of  the  nutrition, 
and  the  entirely  negative  condition  of  the  organs  left  no  other  diagnosis 
possible.  In  a  case  recently  under  observation  the  patient  has  had  for  four 
or  five  years  an  afternoon  rise  of  temperature,  reaching  usually  to  102'"  or 
103°.  She  was  well  nourished  and  presented  no  pronounced  hysterical 
symptoms,  but  there  was  a  marked  neurotic  history  on  one  side  and  a  form 
of  interrupted  sighing  respiration  so  often  seen  in  hysteria. 

{h)  Cases  of  hysterical  fever  with  spurious  local  manifestjitions.  These 
are  very  troublesome  and  deceptive  cases.  The  patient  may  be  suddenly 
taken  ill  with  pain  in  various  regions  and  elevation  of  temperature.  The 
cAse  may  simulate  meningitis.  There  may  be  pain  in  the  head,  vomiting, 
contracted  pupik,  and  retraction  of  the  neck — symptoms  which  may  per- 
sist for  weeks — and  some  anomalous  manifestation  during  convalescence 
may  alone  indicate  to  the  physician  that  he  has  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
hysteria,  and  has  not,  as  he  perhaps  flattered  himself,  cured  a  case  of  men- 
ingitis.    Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  a  recent  article  on  hysterical  fever, 
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meDtioiis  a  case  in  the  service  of  Comil  which  was  admitt^  with  iysptm^ 
slight  cyanosis,  and  a  temperature  at  39°  C  The  condition  {iroveil  U>  \k 
liystfiricaL  There  is  also  an  hysterical  pBoudo-i>hthiai3  with  pain  in  Uii- 
chest,  slight  fever,  and  the  expectoration  of  a  hlood-stained  mucui<.  Thf 
cases  of  hysterical  peritonitia  may  also  show  fever.  Only  by  incessani 
watchfulness  can  mistakes  be  prevented  in  tliese  cases. 

(c)  Hysterical  Hyperpyrexia. — It  is  a  sugge^ve  fact  that  the  cases  o( 
paradoxical  temperatures  reported  of  late  years,  in  which  the  thermometer 
has  registered  113°  to  120°  or  more,  have  been  in  women.  Fraud  ha« 
been  practised  in  some  of  these,  but  in  others  the  high  fever  has  been  18- 
Bociated  witli  neurotic  featores  and  may  really  have  been  of  an  hj-steriral 
cliai'acter. 

Dia^oaia. — Inquiry  into  the  occurrence  of  previous  manifestadoiu 
and  the  mental  conditions  may  give  important  information.  These  qne«- 
tioQB,  as  a  rule,  should  not  he  asked  the  mother,  who  of  all  others  is  least 
likely  to  give  satisfactory  information  about  the  patient's  condition.  The 
occurrence  of  the  globus  hystericus,  of  emotional  attacks,  of  weeping  ami 
crying,  are  always  suggestive.  The  points  of  difference  between  the  wn- 
vulsive  attacks  and  true  epilepsy  were  referred  to  in  their  description, 
and  as  a  rule  little  ditliculty  is  experieuc«d  in  distingnishing  between  ihv 
two  conditions.  The  hysterical  paralyses  are  very  variable  and  ajit  to  he 
associated  with  amesthesia.  The  contractures  may  at  times  be  very  decejv 
tive,  but  the  occurrence  of  areas  of  ameathesia,  of  retraction  of  the  Ttma] 
field,  and  the  development  of  minor  hysterical  manifestations,  give  raltu- 
ble  indications.  The  contractures  disappear  under  full  anaesthesia.  1^ 
cial  CAre  must  he  taken  not  to  confound  the  spastic  paraplegia  of  hyt 
with  lateral  sclerosis. 

The  visceral  nuinifeatationa  are  nsually  recognized  without  mnch  i 
oulty.  The  practitioner  has  constantly  to  bear  in  mind  the  strong  t 
ency  in  hysterical  patienta  to  practise  deception. 

Treatment. — The  prophylaxis  in  h,vet«ria  may  be  gathered  from  the 
remarks  ou  the  relation  of  education  to  tlie  disease.  The  successful  treat- 
ment of  hysteria  demands  qualities  poHsessod  by  few  physicians.  The  firsi 
element  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  on  the  pan  of 
the  phj-sician  and  friends.  It  ia  pitiable  to  think  of  the  misery  which  has 
be*n  inflicted  on  these  unhappy  victims  by  the  harsh  and  uujnst  tmt- 
ment  which  has  resulted  from  false  views  of  the  nature  of  the  trouble; 
on  the  other  hand,  worry  and  ill-health,  often  the  wrecking  of  mind, 
body,  and  estate,  are  entailed  upon  the  near  retativps  in  the  nursing  of  a 
protracted  case  of  hysteria.  The  minor  manifeetations.  attacks  of  thf 
vapors,  the  crying  and  weeping  spells,  are  not  of  much  moment  and 
rarely  require  treatment.  The  physical  condition  should  be  carefully 
looked  into  and  the  mode  of  life  regulated  so  as  to  insure  system  and 
order  in  everything.  A  congenial  occupation  oflJers  the  I>eat  remedy  for 
many  of  these  manifestations.     Any  functional  disturbance  sliould  be  at- 
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tended  to  and  a  course  of  tonics  prescribed.    Special  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  action  of  the  bowels. 

Valerian  and  asafoetida  are  often  of  service.  For  the  pains  in  various 
parts,  particularly  in  the  back,  the  thermo-cautery  and  static  electricity 
will  be  found  invaluable.  Morphia  should  be  withheld.  In  the  convulsive 
seizures,  particularly  in  the  minor  forms,  it  is  often  best,  after  settling  the 
patient  comfortably,  to  leave  her.  When  she  comes  to,  and  finds  her- 
self alone  and  without  sympathy,  the  attacks  are  less  likely  to  be  repeated. 
There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  cure  for  the  hysterical  manifestations  of  women, 
otherwise  in  good  health,  who  are,  as  Mitchell  says,  ^^  fat  and  ruddy,  with 
sound  organs  and  good  appetites,  but  ever  complain  of  pains  and  aches, 
and  ever  liable  on  the  least  emotional  disturbance  to  exhibit  a  quaint 
variety  of  hysterical  phenomena." 

To  treat  hysteria  as  a  physical  disorder  is,  after  all,  radically  wrong. 
It  is  essentially  a  mental  and  emotional  anomaly,  and  the  important  ele- 
ment in  the  treatment  is  moral  control.  At  home,  surrounded  by  loving 
relatives  who  misinterpret  entirely  the  symptoms  and  have  no  appreciation 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  the  severer  forms  of  hysteria  can  rarely  be 
cured.  The  necessary  control  is  impossible;  hence  the  special  value  of 
the  method  introduced  by  Weir  Mitchell,  which  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  advanced  cases  which  have  become  chronic  and  bedridden.  The 
treatment  consists  in  isolation,  rest,  diet,  massage,  and  electricity.  Sepa- 
ration from  friends  and  sympathetic  relatives  must  be  absolute,  and  can 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  obtained  in  the  individual's  home.  An  essential  element 
in  the  treatment  is  an  intelligent  nurse.  No  small  share  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  author  of  this  plan  has  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  persistently  chosen  as  his  allies  bright,  intelligent  women.  The 
details  of  the  plan  are  as  follows :  The  patient  is  confined  to  bed  and  not 
allowed  to  get  up,  nor,  at  first,  in  aggravated  cases,  to  read,  write,  or  even 
to  feed  herself.  Massage  is  used  daily,  at  first  for  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour,  subsequently  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  essential  as  a  substitute 
for  exercise.  The  induction  current  is  applied  to  the  various  muscles  and 
to  the  spine.  Its  use,  however,  is  not  so  essential  as  that  of  massage.  The 
diet  may  at  first  be  entirely  of  milk,  four  ounces  every  two  hours.  It  is 
better  to  give  skimmed  milk,  and  it  may  be  diluted  with  soda  water  or 
barley  water  and,  if  necessary,  peptonized.  After  a  week  or  ten  days  the 
diet  may  be  increased,  the  amount  of  milk  still  being  kept  up.  A  chop 
may  be  given  at  midday,  a  cup  of  coffee  or  cocoa  with  toast  or  bread  and 
butter  or  a  biscuit  with  the  milk.  The  patients  usually  fatten  rapidly  as 
the  solid  food  is  added,  and  with  the  gain  there  is,  as  a  rule,  a  diminution 
or  cessation  of  the  nervous  symptoms.  The  milk  is  the  essential  element 
in  the  diet,  and  is  itself  amply  sufficient. 

The  remarkable  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  now  universally 
recognized.  The  plan  is  more  applicable  to  the  lean  than  to  fat,  fiabby 
hysterical  patients.     Not  only  is  it  suitable  for  the  more  obstinate  varie- 
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ties  of  hysteria  with  bodily  manifestations,  bat  in  the  cases  with  menti 
symptoms  the  seclusion  and  separation  from  rektives  and  friends  are  pai 
ticularly  advantageous.  In  the  hysterical  vomiting  Debove*s  method  o 
forced  feeding  may  be  used  with  benefit  For  the  innumerable  mine 
manifestations  of  hysteria  and  for  the  simulations  the  indications  for  treat 
ment  are  usually  clear.  Of  late,  hypnotism  has  been  extensively  used  ii 
the  treatment  of  hysteria.  Occasionally  in  cases  of  hysterical  contraction 
or  paralysis  it  is  of  benefit,  but  any  one  who  has  seen  the  development  o 
this  method  as  practised  at  present  in  France  must  feel  that  it  is  a  two 
edged  sword  and  that  the  constant  repetition  in  the  same  patient  is  f raugh 
with  danger.  In  the  cases  which  we  have  tried  here  the  success  has  no 
been  marked. 

XII.  NEURASTHENIA. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  weakness  or  exhaustion  of  the  nervooj 
system. 

The  term,  invented  by  Beard,  covers  an  ill-defined,  motley  group  oi 
symptoms,  which  may  be  either  general  and  the  expression  of  derange- 
ment of  the  entire  system,  or  local,  limited  to  certain  organs ;  hence  the 
terms  cerebral,  spinal,  cardiac,  and  gastric  neurastiienia.  In  certain  re- 
spects it  is  the  physical  counterpart  of  insanity.'  As  the  essential  feature 
in  the  latter  condition  is  the  abnormal  response  to  stimuli,  from  within  or 
without,  upon  the  higher  centres  presiding  over  the  mind,  so  neurasthenia 
ap])ears  to  be  the  expression  of  a  morbid,  unhealthy  reaction  to  stimuli 
acting  on  the  nervous  centres  which  preside  over  the  functions  of  organic 
life.  No  hard  and  fast  line  can  be  drawn  between  neurasthenia  and  cer- 
tain mental  stiitos,  particularly  hysteria  and  hypochondria. 

Etiology. — Aitliougli  the  causes  are  apparently  varied,  they  may  be 
grouped  as  liereditary  and  acquired. 

(a)  Hereditary. — We  do  not  all  stjirt  in  life  with  the  same  amount  oi 
nerve  capitjil.  Parents  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  nervous  complaintf 
or  of  mentiil  trouljles  transmit  to  tlieir  children  an  organization  whicl 
is  defective  in  wlmt,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  must  call  "  nerve  force.' 
Such  individuals  start  handicapped,  and  furnish  a  considerable  proportioi 
of  our  neurasthenic  patients.  So  long  as  they  are  content  to  transact  i 
moderate  business  with  their  life  capital,  all  may  go  well,  but  there  is  n 
reserve,  and  in  the  emergencies  which  consttintly  arise  in  the  exigencie 
of  modern  life  these  small  capitalists  go  under  and  come  to  us  as  bank 
ru  pts. 

{b)  Arquired. — The  functions,  though  perverted  most  readily  in  pei 
sons  wlio  have  inherited  a  feeble  organization,  may  also  be  damaged  b 
exercise  wliieli  is  excessive  in  proportion  to  the  strength — i.  e.,  by  straii 
The  cares  and  anxieties  attendant  upon  the  gaining  of  a  livelihood  mi 
be  borne  without  distress,  but  in  many  persons  the  strain  becomes  exces 
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iye  and  is  first  manifested  as  worry.  The  indiyidual  loses  the  distinction 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  trifles  cause  annoyance,  and  the 
entire  organism  reacts  with  unnecessary  readiness  to  slight  stimuli,  and  is 
in  a  state  which  the  older  writers  called  irritable  weakness.  If  such  a 
condition  be  taken  early  and  the  patient  given  rest,  the  balance  is  quickly 
restored.  In  this  group  may  be  placed  a  large  proportion  of  the  neuras- 
thenics which  we  see  in  this  country,  particularly  among  business  men. 
Other  causes  more  subtle,  yet  potent,  and  less  easily  dealt  with,  are  the 
worries  attendant  upon  love  affairs,  religious  doubts,  and  the  sexual  pas- 
sion. 

Symptoms. — These  are  extremely  varied,  and  may  be  general  or 
localized;  more  often  a  combination  of  both.  The  appearance  of  the 
patient  is  suggestive,  sometimes  characteristic,  but  difficult  to  describe. 
Loss  of  weight  and  slight  anaBmia  may  be  present.  The  physical  debility 
may  reach  a  high  grade  and  the  patient  may  be  confined  to  bed.  Men- 
tally the  patients  are  usually  low-spirited  and  despondent,  in  women  fre- 
quently emotional. 

The  local  symptoms  may  dominate  the  situation,  in  which  case  the 
clinical  picture  is  of  the  so-called  cerebral  or  spinal  neurasthenia.  Other 
local  forms  are  cardio-vascular,  gastric,  and  sexual. 

In  the  cerebral  form  the  symptoms  are  chiefly  connected  with  an 
inability  to  perform  the  ordinary  mental  work.  Thus  a  row  of  figures 
cannot  be  correctly  added,  the  dictation  or  the  writing  of  a  few  letters  is  a 
source  of  the  greatest  worry,  the  transaction  of  petty  details  in  business  is 
a  painful  effort,  and  there  is  loss  of  power  of  fixed  attention.  With  this 
condition  there  may  be  no  headache,  the  appetite  may  be  good,  and  the 
patient  may  sleep  well.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  are  sensations  of  fulness 
and  weight  or  flushes,  if  not  actual  headache.  Sleeplessness  is  a  frequent 
concomitant,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation.  Some  of  these  patients 
are  good-tempered  and  cheerful,  but  a  majority  are  moo<ly,  irritable,  and 
depressed.*  The  special  senses  may  be  disturbed,  particularly  vision.  An 
aching  or  weariness  of  the  eyeballs  after  reading  a  few  minutes  or  flashes 
of  light  are  common  symptoms.  A  difference  between  the  pupils  may  be 
present. 

When  the  spinal  symptoms  predominate — spinal  irritation  or  spinal 
neurasthenia — in  addition  to  many  of  the  features  just  mentioned,  the 
patients  complain  of  weariness  on  the  least  exertion,  of  weakness,  pain  in 
the  back,  and  of  aching  pains  in  the  legs.  There  may  be  spots  of  local 
tenderness  on  the  spine.  Occasionally  there  may  be  disturbances  of  sen- 
sation, particularly  a  feeling  of  numbness  and  tingling,  and  the  reflexes 
may  be  increased.  The  aching  pain  in  the  back  or  in  the  back  of  the 
neck  is  the  most  constant  complaint  in  these  cases.     In  women  it  is  often 

*  For  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  mental  symptoms  of  neurasthenia,  see  the 
Shattuck  Lecture,  by  Cowles.    Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  1891. 
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impossible  to  say  whether  this  condition  is  one  of  neurasthenia  or  I: 
teria. 

In  other  cases  the  cardio-vascular  symptoms  are  the  most  distressi 
and  may  occur  with  only  slight  disturbance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  f  unctic 
though  the  conditions  may  be  combined.  Palpitation  of  the  heart,  irrcj 
lar  and  very  rapid  action,  and  pains  in  the  cardiac  region  are  the  m 
common  symptoms.  The  slightest  excitement  may  be  followed  by 
creased  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  patients  frequently  have  the  idea  t 
they  suffer  from  serious  disease  of  this  organ. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances  constitute  a  special  feature  of  many  cai 
Flushes  of  heat  and  transient  hyperaemia  of  the  skin  may  be  very  distn 
ing  symptoms.  Profuse  sweating  may  occur,  either  local  or  general,  a 
sometimes  nocturnal.  The  pulse  may  show  interesting  features,  owl 
to  the  extreme  relaxation  of  the  peripheral  arterioles.  The  arterial  thr 
bing  may  be  everywhere  visible,  almost  as  tnuch  as  in  aortic  insufficien 
The  pulse,  too,  may  under  these  circumstances  have  a  somewliat  wat 
hammer  quality.  The  capillary  pulse  may  be  seen  in  the  nails,  on  1 
lips,  or  on  the  margins  of  a  line  drawn  upon  the  forehead,  and  I  have 
several  occasions  seen  pulsation  in  the  veins  of  the  back  of  the  hai 
A  characteristic  symptom  in  some  cases  is  the  throbbing  aorta.  The  e 
gastric  pulsation  may  be  extremely  forcible  and  suggest  the  existence 
abdominal  aneurism.  The  subjective  sensations  associated  with  it  may 
very  unpleasant,  particularly  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 

The  general  features  of  gastro-intestiual  neurasthenia  have  been  da 
with  under  the  section  of  nervous  dy8i>epsia.  The  connection  of  th( 
cases  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  floating  kidney,  and  the  conditi 
which  G16nard  calls  enteroptosis  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Sexual  neurasthenia  is  a  condition  in  which  there  is  an  irritable  wea 
ness  of  the  sexual  organs  manifested  by  nocturnal  emissions,  unusual  c 
pression  after  intercourse,  and  often  by  a  distressing  dread  of  impoten 
The  mcntiil  condition  of  these  patients  is  most  pitiable,  and  tliey  fall 
easy  prey  to  quacks  and  cliarlatans  of  all  kinds. 

In  all  forms  of  neurasthenia  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  importa 
Many  cases  are  complicated  with  the  symptoms  of  the  condition  kne 
as  litha?mia,  and  so  marked  may  this  be  that  some  have  indeed  madi 
special  form  of  lithremic  neurasthenia.  Polyuria  may  be  present,  but 
more  common  in  hysteria.  AVith  disturbed  digestion  the  urates  and  o 
lates  may  be  in  excess. 

The  diagnosis  is  readily  made.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  distingi 
the  cases  from  hysteria,  and  this  is  not  surprising,  as  we  cannot  aliK 
differentiate  the  two  conditionB.  Neurasthenia  occurs  chiefly  in  men 
facti  it  is  in  nwv  w^vii  i^  tliem  the  equivalent  of  hysteria. 
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Xlll.    THE  TRAUMATIC  NEUROSES 

{Railway  Brain  and  Hailicay  Spine;  Traumatic  Hysteria), 

Deflnitioil* — A  morbid  condition  following  sliock  which  presents  the 
gymptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  hysteria  or  of  both.  The  condition  is  known 
as  "  railway  brain  "  and  "  railway  spine." 

Erichsen  regarded  the  condition  as  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the 
meninges  and  cord,  and  gave  it  the  name  railway  spine.  Walton  and 
J.  J.  Putnam,  of  Boston,  were  the  first  to  recognize  the  hysterical  nature 
of  many  of  the  cases,*  and  to  Westphal's  pupils  we  ow^  the  name  traumatic 
neurosis. 

Etiology. — The  condition  follows  an  accident,  often  in  a  railway 
train,  in  which  injury  has  been  sustained,  or  succeeds  a  shock  or  concus- 
sion, from  which  the  patient  may  apparently  not  have  suffered  in  his  body. 
A  man  may  appear  perfectly  well  for  several  days,  or  even  a  week  or 
more,  and  then  develop  marked  symptoms  of  the  neurosis.  Bodily  shock 
or  concussion  is  not  necessary.  The  affection  may  follow  a  profound 
mental  impression ;  thus,  an  engine  driver  ran  over  a  child,  and  received 
thereby  a  very  severe  shock,  subsequent  to  which  the  most  pronounced 
symptoms  of  neurasthenia  developed.  Severe  mental  strain  combined  with 
bodily  exposure  may  cause  it,  as  in  a  case  of  a  naval  officer  who  was 
wrecked  in  a  violent  storm  and  exposed  for  more  than  a  day  in  the  rig- 
ging before  he  was  rescued.  A  slight  blow,  a  fall  from  a  carriage  or  on 
the  stairs  may  suffice. 

Symptoms. — The  cases  may  be  divided  into  three  groups :  simple 
neurasthenia,  cases  with  marked  hysterical  manifestations,  and  cases  with 
severe  symptoms  indicating  or  simulating  organic  disease. 

(a)  Simple  Traumatic  Xeurasthenia, — The  first  symptoms  usually  de- 
velop a  few  weeks  after  the  accident,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
associated  with  an  actual  trauma.  The  patient  complains  of  headache 
and  tired  feelings.  He  is  sleepless  and  finds  himself  unable  to  concentrate 
his  attention  properly  upon  his  work.  A  condition  of  ner\'ous  irritability 
develops,  which  may  have  a  host  of  trivial  manifestations,  and  the  entire 
mental  attitude  of  the  person  may  for  a  time  be  changed.  He  dwells  con- 
stantly upon  his  condition,  gets  very  despondent  and  low-spirited,  and  in 
extreme  cases  melancholia  may  develop.  He  may  complain  of  numbness 
and  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  in  some  cases  of  much  pain  in  the 
back.  The  bodily  functions  may  be  well  performed,  though  such  patients 
usually  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  disturbed  digestion  and  loss  in  weight. 
The  physical  examination  may  be  entirely  negative.  The  reflexes  are 
slightly  increased,  as  in  ordinary  neurasthenia.  The  pupils  may  be  un- 
equal ;  the  ciirdio- vascular  changes  already  described  in  neurasthenia  may 
be  present  in  a  marked  degree.     According  as  the  symptoms  are  more 

*  See  La  Xeurasthenie,  par  L.  Bouveret,  Paris,  1891. 
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Livj^Bal  or  more  cerebral,  the  condition  U  known  as  railway  bndn  or  nilivf 
'  spine. 

(2)  Cases  with  Marked  Hysterical  Features. — Following  as  injory  of 
I-",  any  sort,  neurasthenic  symptoms,  like  those  deaoribed  above,  may  develop, 
;  wid  in  addition  symptoms  regarded  as  characteristic  of  hysteria.  The 
'■  emotional  element  is  prominent,  and  there  is  but  slight  control  over  the 

feelings.     The  patients  have  headache,  backache,  and  vertigo.     A  violent 

■  tremor  may  be  present,  and  indeed  constitates  the  most  striking  featare  of 
the  caae.  I  have  recently  seen  an  engineer  who  developed  sabseqnent  to 
an  accident  a  series  of  nervous  phenomena,  but  the  most  marked  feature 

■  was  an  excessive  tremor  of  the  entire  body,  which  was  specially  manifeii 
during  emotional  excitement  The  most  pronounced  hysterical  symptoms 
are  the  sensory  disturbances.  As  first  noted  by  Putnam  and  Walton, 
hemiantesthesia  may  occur  as  a  sequence  of  traumatism.     This  is  a  com- 

'~  mon  symptom  in  France,  but  rare  in  England  and  in  this  conntry.  In 
B  considerable  number  of  cases  of  traumatic  nenrosea  which  I  have  seen 
only  one  presented  typical  hemiensesthesia.  A  second,  more  common, 
manifestation  is  limitation  of  tho  field  of  vision. 

Remarkable  disturbances  may  develop  in  some  of  these  caaes.  A  fe» 
mouths  ago  I  saw  a  man  who  bad  been  stmck  by  an  electric  car,  whose 
chief  symptom  was  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  res])in- 
tions.  He  was  a  stout,  powerfully  built  man,  and  presented  practically  no 
other  symptom  thim  dyspncea  of  the  most  aitieme  ^rode.  At  the  Lime  of 
observatioii  his  reepirationa  were  over  130  per  minute,  wid  he  stated  that 
they  had  been  counted  at  over  150. 

(3)  Cases  in  which  the  Symptoms  suggest  Organic  Disease  of  the 
Brain  and  Cord. — As  a  result  of  spinal  concussion,  without  fracture  or 
external  injury,  there  may  subsequently  develop  s}rmptonis  suggestive  of 
organic  disease,  which  may  come  on  rapidly  or  at  a  late  date.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Leyden  the  symptoms  following  the  concussion  were  at  first 
slight  and  the  patient  was  regarded  as  a  simulator,  but  finally  the  condi- 
tion became  aggravated  and  death  resulted.  The  post-mortem  showed  a 
chronic  pachymeningitis,  which  hod  doubtless  resulted  from  the  accident 
The  cases  in  this  group  about  which  there  is  so  much  discussion  are  those 
which  display  marked  sensory  and  motor  changes.  Following  an  accident 
in  which  the  patient  has  not  received  external  injury  a  condition  of  ex- 
citement may  develop  within  a  week  or  ten  days ;  he  complains  of  head- 
ache and  backache,  and  on  examination  sensory  disturbances  are  found, 
either  hemianesthesia  or  areas  on  the  skin  in  which  the  sensation  is  much 
benumbed ;  or  painful  and  tactile  impressions  may  be  distinctly  felt  in 
certain  regions,  and  the  temperature  sense  is  absent.  The  distributtOQ 
may  be  bilateral  and  symmetrical  in  limited  regions  or  hemiplegic  in  type. 
Limitation  of  the  field  of  ^"ision  is  usually  marked  in  these  cases,  and  there 
may  be  disturbance  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell.  The  supeificia]  re- 
flexes may  be  diminished ;  usually  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated.    The 
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pnpils  may  be  nnequal ;  the  motor  disturbances  are  variable.  The  French 
writers  describe  cases  of  monoplegia  with  or  without  contracture,  symp- 
toms upon  which  Charcot  lays  great  stress  as  a  manifestation  of  profound 
hysteria.  The  combination  of  sensory  disturbances — anaesthesia  or  hyper- 
sesthesia — ^with  paralysis,  particularly  if  monoplegic,  and  the  occurrence  of 
contractures  without  atrophy  and  with  normal  electrical  reactions,  may  be 
regarded  as  distinctive  of  hysteria. 

In  rare  cases  following  trauma  and  succeeding  to  symptoms  which  may 
have  been  regarded  as  neurasthenic  or  hysterical,  there  are  organic  changes 
which  may  prove  fatal.  That  this  sequence  occurs  is  demonstrated  clearly 
by  recent  ^  post-mortem  examinations.  The  features  upon  which  the 
greatest  reliance  can  be  placed  as  indicating  definite  organic  change  are 
optic  atrophy,  bladder  symptoms,  particularly  in  combination  with  tremor, 
paresis,  and  exaggerated  reflexes. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  this  condition  have  not  been  very  definite. 
When  death  follows  spinal  concussion  within  a  few  days  there  may  be  no 
apparent  lesion,  but  in  some  instances  the  brain  or  cord  has  shown  punc- 
tiform  hemorrhages.  Edes  has  reported  four  cases  in  which  a  gradual 
degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  followed  concussion  or  injury  of  the 
spine;  but  in  all  these  cases  there  was  marked  tremor  and  the  spinal 
symptoms  developed  early  or  followed  immediately  upon  the  accident. 
Post-mortems  upon  cases  in  which  organic  lesions  have  supervened  upon 
a  traumatic  neurosis  are  extremely  rare.  Bernhardt  reports  an  instance 
of  a  man,  aged  thirty-three,  who  in  1886  received  a  kick  from  a  horse 
on  the  epigastrium  and  subsequently  developed  the  symptom-complex  of 
neurasthenia  and  hysteria  with  attacks  of  vertigo  and  great  psychical  de- 
pression, lie  afterward  had  more  marked  mental  symptoms  and  attacks 
of  unconsciousness.  lie  committed  suicide  and  the  brain  and  cord  showed 
a  beginning  multiple  sclerosis  in  the  white  matter,  which  was  possibly 
associated  with  an  advanced  grade  of  arterio-sclerosis.  In  a  second  case 
a  man,  aged  forty-two,  received  a  shock  in  a  railway  accident  in  July, 
1884.  He  was  rendered  unconscious  and  had  a  slight  injury  in  the  but- 
tock region.  In  a  few  weeks  symptoms  of  traumatic  neurosis  developed, 
particularly  great  depression  of  spirits,  with  headache  and  sensory  disturb- 
ances in  the  feet  and  hands.  Tremor  and  great  weakness  were  com- 
plained of  when  he  attempted  to  work.  There  was  no  increase  in  the 
reflexes.  The  case  was  regarded  as  an  instance  of  simulation  and  a  defect 
in  objective  symptoms  favored  this  view.  Subsequently  this  judgment 
was  reversed,  but  he  did  not  improve.  He  died  in  January,  1889,  with 
symptoms  of  cardiac  dyspnoea.  Macroscopically  the  brain  and  cord  ap- 
peared normal.  There  was  extreme  arterio-sclerosis,  particularly  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  latter  there  were  scattered  areas  of 
degeneration  in  the  white  substance,  and  degeneration  in  the  sympathetic 
ganglia. 

I  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  this  question  because  of  its  extreme 
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importance  and  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  the  observations  upon  cases 
which  liave  subsequently  developed  symptoms  of  organic  disease.  Exam- 
ples of  it  are  extremely  rare.  So  far  as  I  know  no  case  with  autopsy  has 
been  reported  in  this  country,  nor  have  I  seen  an  instance  in  which  the 
clinical  features  pointed  to  an  organic  disease  which  had  followed  upon  a 
traumatic  neurosis. 

DiAgnOBifl. — A  condition  of  fright  and  excitement  following  an  acci- 
dent may  persist  for  days  or  even  weeks,  and  then  gradually  pass  away. 
The  symptoms  of  neurasthenia  or  of  hysteria  which  subsequently  develop 
present  nothing  peculiar  and  are  identical  with  those  which  occur  under 
other  circumstances.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  simulation,  and,  as  in 
these  cases  the  condition  is  largely  subjective,  this  is  sometimes  extremely 
difHcult.  In  a  careful  examination  a  simulator  will  often  reveal  himself 
by  exaggeration  of  certain  symptoms,  particularly  sensitiveness  of  the 
spine,  and  by  increasing  voluntarily  the  reflexes.  It  may  require  a  careful 
study  of  the  case  to  determine  whether  the  individual  is  honestly  suffering 
from  the  symptoms  of  which  he  complains.  A  still  more  important  ques- 
tion in  these  cases  is,  lias  the  patient  organic  disease  ?  The  symptoms 
given  under  the  first  two  groups  of  cases  may  exist  in  a  marked  degree 
and  may  persist  for  several  years  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  organic 
change.  It  must  bo  noted  that  in  the  two  autopsies  above  referred  to  the 
patients  were  the  subjects  of  extreme  arterio-scletosis,  with  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  areas  of  multiple  sclerosis  were  associated.  Hemiana^sthe- 
sia,  limitation  of  the  field  of  vision,  monoplegia  with  contracture,  may  all 
be  present  as  hysterical  manifestations,  from  which  recovery  may  be  com- 
plete. In  our  present  knowledge  the  diagnosis  of  an  organic  lesion  should 
be  limited  to  those  cases  in  which  optic  atrophy,  bladder  troubles,  and  signs 
of  sclerosis  of  the  cord  are  well  marked — indications  either  of  degeneration 
of  the  lateral  columns  or  of  multiple  sclerosis. 

PrognOBifl. — A  majority  of  patients  with  traumatic  hysteria  recover. 
In  railway  cases,  so  long  as  litigation  is  pending  and  the  patient  is  in  the 
hands  of  lawyers  the  symptoms  usually  persist  Settlement  is  often  the 
starting  point  of  a  82)cedy  and  perfect  recovery.  I  have  known  return  to 
health  after  the  persistence  of  the  most  aggravated  symptoms  with  com- 
plete disability  of  from  three  to  five  years'  duration.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  a  few  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  persist  even  aft^jr  the  litiga- 
tion has  been  closed ;  the  patient  goes  from  bad  to  worse  and  psychoses 
develop,  such  as  melancholia,  dementia,  or  occasionally  progressive  paresis. 
And,  lastly,  in  extremely  rare  cases,  organic  lesions  may  develop  as  a 
sequence  of  tiio  traumatic  neurosis. 

The  function  of  the  physician  acting  as  medical  expert  in  these  cases 
consists  in  determining  (a)  the  existence  of  actual  disease,  and  (b)  its  char- 
acter, whether  simple  neurasthenia,  severe  hysteria,  or  an  organic  lesion 
The  outlook  for  ultimate  recovery  is  good  except  in  cases  which  present  the 
more  serious  symptoms  above  mentioned.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  bonw 
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in  mind  that  traumatic  hysteria  is  one  of  the  most  intractable  affections 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  treat. 

Treatment  of  NenraBthenia. — Many  patients  come  under  our 
care  a  generation  too  late  for  satisfactory  treatment,  and  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  restore  the  exhausted  capital.  In  other  instances,  the  recovery 
takes  place  rapidly,  the  patient  remains  well  for  a  few  months  or  a  year, 
and  then  overwork,  or  even  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  life,  again  pros- 
trates him.  Other  persons  drift  into  a  condition  of  chronic  invalidism  or 
become  slaves  to  morphia  or  chloral.  In  the  case  of  business  or  profes- 
sional men,  in  whom  the  condition  develops  as  a  result  of  overwork  or 
overstudy,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  enjoin  absolute  rest  with  change  of  scene 
and  diet.  A  trip  abroad,  with  a  residence  for  a  month  or  two  in  Switzer- 
land, or,  if  there  are  symptoms  of  nervous  dyspepsia,  a  residence  at  one  of 
the  Spas,  will  usually  prove  sufficient.  The  excitement  of  the  large  cities 
abroad  should  be  avoided.  Better  still  for  these  cases,  if  they  carry  it  out, 
is  a  life  in  the  woods  or  on  the  plains.  Three  months  of  tent-life  in  the 
Adirondacks  or  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  will 
sometimes  cure  the  most  marked  cases  of  this  kind.  Such  a  plan  is  not, 
however,  within  the  circumstances  of  all.  In  a  much  larger  class,  includ- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  neurasthenic  women,  a  systematic  Weir  Mitchell 
treatment  rigidly  carried  out  should  be  tried  (see  hysteria).  For  obstinate 
and  protracted  cases,  particularly  if  combined  with  the  chloral  or  morphia 
habit,  no  other  plan  is  so  satisfactory.  The  treatment  of  the  gastric  and 
intestinal  symptoms  so  important  in  this  condition  has  already  been  con- 
sidered. In  milder  grades  of  the  condition  massage  alone  will  be  found 
very  useful.  For  the  irregular  pains,  particularly  in  the  back  and  neck, 
the  thermo-cautery  is  invaluable.  Medicines  are  of  little  avail.  Strychnia 
in  full  doses  is  often  beneficial.  For  the  relief  of  sleeplessness  all  possible 
measures  should  be  resorted  to  before  the  employment  of  drugs. 


XIV.  OTHER  FORMS  OF  FUNCTIONAL  PARALYSIS. 

I.  Periodical  Paralysis. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  remarkable  periodical  paralysis  of  the 
ocular  muscles,  which  may  recur  at  intervals  for  many  years.  There  is  a 
form  of  periodical  paralysis  involving  the  general  muscles,  which  may 
recur  with  great  regularity,  and  which  is  also  a  "  family  "  affection.  In 
"WestphaPs  case,  a  boy  of  twelve,  the  attacks  began  in  the  eighth  year,  and 
at  first  recurred  every  four  or  six  weeks,  and  lasted  from  a  few  hours  to 
two  days.  Goldflam  *  has  described  a  family  in  which  twelve  members 
were  aflfected  with  this  disease,  the  heredity  being  through  the  mother. 

*  Zeitschrift  f Or  klinische  Mcdicin,  Bd.  xix,  1891. 
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Coosot  has  also  met  with  a  family  in  which  the  mother  and  four  child] 
were  attacked.  The  disease  occurs  in  youth,  and  the  tendency  to  i 
attacks  diminishes  with  age. 

The  clinical  picture  is  very  much  alike  in  all  the  recorded  cases.  T 
paralysis  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  arms  and  legs.  It  comes  on  when  t 
patients  are  in  full  health,  and  without  any  apparent  canse,  often  dorij 
sleep.  Sometimes  it  begins  with  weakness  in  the  limbs,  a  sensation 
weariness  and  sleepiness,  not  often  with  sensory  symptoms.  The  paralyi 
is  usually  complete  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  beginning  in  ti 
legs,  to  which  in  rare  instances  it  is  confined.  The  muscles  of  the  ne< 
are  sometimes  involved,  and  occasionally  those  of  the  tongue  and  pharyn 
The  cerebral  ner\'e8  and  the  special  senses  are^  as  a  rule,  uninvolved.  Tl 
attacks  are  afebrile,  sometimes  with  low  temperatures  and  slow  puis 
The  deep  reflexes  are  reduced,  sometimes  abolished,  and  the  skin  reflen 
may  be  feeble.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  is  the  extraordinai 
reduction  or  complete  abolition  of  the  faradic  excitability,  both  of  musck 
and  of  ncr>'e8. 

Improvement  begins  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  or  after 
day  or  two,  and  the  paralysis  disappears  completely,  and  the  patient  i 
perfectly  well.  As  mentioned,  the  attacks  may  recur  every  few  weeks,  ij 
some  instances  even  daily ;  more  commonly,  an  inter\'al  of  one  or  tw( 
weeks  elapses  between  the  attacks.  Goldflam  suggests  that  the  paralysis  i 
due  to  an  auto-intoxication,  and  that  the  poisonous  material  acts  upon  th< 
nerve-endings  in  the  muscles.  lie  has  made  experiments  with  the  nrim 
of  a  case  which  showed  that  during  the  attacks  the  toxic  properties  of  thi 
secretion  were  materially  increaseil.  From  the  recurring,  periodic  char 
acter  of  the  attacks  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  due  to  malaria,  bnt  o 
this  there  is  no  evidence. 

II.  Astasia;  Abasia. 

These  terms,  indicating  respectively  inability  to  stand  and  inability  t 
walk,  have  been  aj)plied  by  Charcot  and  Blocq  to  diseased  conditions  char 
acterized  by  loss  of  the  power  of  standing  or  of  walking  with  retention  o 
muscular  power,  coordination,  and  sensation.  Blocq's  definition  is  as  fol 
lows :  "  A  morbid  state  in  which  the  impossibility  of  standing  erect  anc 
walking  normally  is  in  contrast  with  the  integrity  of  sensation,  of  muscu 
lar  strength,  and  of  the  coordination  of  the  other  movements  of  the  lowei 
extremities."  The  condition  forms  a  symptom  group,  not  a  morbid  entity 
and  is  probably  a  functional  neurosis.  Knapp  in  a  recent  paper  analyzes 
the  50  cases  reported  in  the  literature.  Twenty-five  of  these  were  in  men 
25  in  women.  In  21  cases  hysteria  was  present;  in  3,  chorea;  in  2,  epi- 
lepsy ;  and  in  4,  intention  psychoses.  As  a  rule,  the  patients,  though  able 
to  move  the  feet  and  legs  perfectly  when  in  bed,  are  either  unable  to  walk 
properly  or  cannot  stand  at  all.    The  disturbances  have  been  very  varied, 
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and  different  forms  have  been  recognized.  The  commonest,  according  to 
Knapp's  analysis  of  the  recorded  cases,  is  the  paralytic,  in  which  the  legs 
give  out  as  the  patient  attempts  to  walk  and  ^'  bend  under  him  as  if  made 
of  cotton."  "  There  is  no  rigidity,  no  spasm,  no  incoordination.  In  bed, 
sitting,  or  even  while  suspended,  the  muscular  strength  is  found  to  be 
good."  Other  cases  are  associated  with  spasm  or  ataxia ;  thus  there  may 
be  movements  which  stiffen  the  legs  and  give  to  the  gait  a  somewhat  spas- 
tic character.  In  other  instances  there  are  sudden  flexions  of  the  legs,  or 
even  of  the  arms,  or  a  saltatory,  spring-like  spasm.  In  a  majority  of  the 
cases  it  is  a  manifestation  of  a  neurosis  allied  to  hysteria. 

The  cases,  as  a  rule,  recover,  particularly  in  young  persons.  Relapses 
are  not  uncommon.  The  rest  treatment  and  static  electricity  should  be 
employed. 


V.  VASO-MOTOR  AND  TROPHIC  DISORDERS. 

I.  RAYNAUD'S  DISEASE. 

Deflllition. — A  vascular  disorder,  probably  dependent  upon  vaso- 
motor influences,  characterized  by  three  grades  of  intensity :  (a)  Local 
syncope,  (b)  local  asphyxia,  and  (c)  local  or  symmetrical  gangrene. 

Local  Syncope, — This  condition  is  seen  most  frequently  in  the  extrem- 
ities, producing  the  condition  known  as  dead  fingers  or  dead  toes.  It  is 
analogous  to  that  produced  by  great  cold.  The  entire  hand  may  be  af- 
fected with  the  fingers ;  more  commonly  only  one  or  more  of  the  fingers. 
This  feature  of  the  disease  rarely  occurs  alone,  but  is  generally  associated 
with  local  asphyxia.  The  common  sequence  is  as  follows :  On  exjwsure  to 
slight  cold  or  in  consequence  of  some  emotional  disturbance  the  fingers 
become  white  and  cold,  or  both  fingers  and  toes  are  affected.  The  pallor 
may  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  though  usually  not  more  than  an 
hour  or  so ;  then  gradually  a  reaction  follows  and  the  fingers  get  burning 
hot  and  red.  This  does  not  necessarily  occur  in  all  the  fingers  together ; 
one  finger  may  be  as  white  as  marble,  while  the  adjacent  ones  are  of 
a  deep  red  or  plum  color. 

Local  Asphyxia. — Chilblains  form  the  mildest  grade  of  this  condition. 
It  usually  follows  the  local  syncope,  but  it  may  come  on  independently. 
The  fingers  and  toes  are  oftenest  affected,  next  in  order  the  ears ;  more 
rarely  portions  of  the  skin  on  the  arms  and  legs.  During  an  attack  the 
fingers  alone,  sometimes  the  hands,  also  swell  and  become  intensely  con- 
gested. In  the  most  ejftreme  grade  the  fingers  are  perfectly  livid,  and 
the  capillary  circulation  is  almost  stagnant.  The  swelling  causes  stiff- 
ness and  usually  pain,  not  acute,  but  due  to  the  tension  and  distention  of 
the  skin.    Sometimes  there  is  marked  anaesthesia.    Attacks  of  this  sort 
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may  recur  for  years,  and  be  brought  on  by  the  slightest  exposure  to  cold 
in  consequence  of  disturbances,  either  mental  or,  in  some  instances,  gasti 
Apart  from  this  unpleasant  symptom  the  general  health  may  be  very  go< 
The  attacks  may  recur  only  at  long  intervals  or  during  the  winter  time. 

Local  or  Synunetrical  Gangrene, — The  mildest  grade  of  this  conditi 
follows  the  local  asphyxia,  in  the  chronic  cases  of  which  small  necro 
areas  are  sometimes  seen  at  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Sometimes  the  pa 
of  the  fingers  and  of  the  toes  are  quite  cicatricial  from  repeated  slig 
losses  of  this  kind.  So  also  when  the  ears  are  affected  there  may  be  snp( 
ficial  loss  of  substance  at  the  edge.  The  severer  cases,  \«hich  termina 
in  extensive  gangrene,  are  fortunately  rare. 

In  an  attack  the  local  asphyxia  ]X)rsists  in  the  fingers.  The  termin 
phalanges,  or  perhaps  only  one  finger,  become  black,  cold,  and  insenj 
ble.  The  skin  begins  to  necrose  and  superficial  gangrenous  blebs  appes 
Gradually  a  line  of  demarkation  shows  itself  and  a  portion  of  one  or  mo: 
of  the  fingers  sloughs  away.  The  resulting  loss  of  substance  is  much  le 
than  the  appearance  of  the  hand  or  foot  would  indicate,  and  a  conditio 
which  looks  as  if  the  patient  would  lose  all  the  fingers  or  half  of  a  fo 
may  result  perhaps  in  only  a  slight  superficial  loss  in  the  phalanges.  I 
severer  cases  the  greater  portion  of  a  finger  or  the  tip  of  the  nose  may  I 

I  lost.     Occasionally  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  the  extremities,  but  affeci 

symmetrical  patches  on  the  limbs  or  trunk,  and  may  pass  on  to  rapid  gai 

I  grene.     These  severe  types  of  cases  occur  particularly  in  young  childrei 

and  death  may  result  within  three  or  four  days.     The  attacks  are  usuall 

I  very  painful,  and  the  motion  of  the  part  is  much  impaired.     In  son 

cases  numbness  and  tingling  persist  for  a  long  time. 

There  are  remarkable  concomitant  symptoms  in  Rajnaud's  disease  t 
which  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  years.  Ilsemoglob 
nuria  may  develop  during  an  attack,  or  may  take  the  place  of  an  outbreal 
In  such  instances  the  aiTection  is  usually  brought  on  by  cold  weathe 
In  a  case  reported  by  11.  M.  Thomiia  from  my  clinic,  Raynaud's  dii 
ease  occurred  for  three  successive  winters  and  always  in  association  wit 
hiemoglobinuria.  The  attjicks  were  sometimes  preceded  by  a  chill.  Sei 
eral  cases  of  the  kind  are  found  in  Barlow's  appendix  to  his  translation  ( 
Ilaynaud's  pa})er  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society.  The  onset  with  a  chil 
as  in  the  case  just  mentioned,  has  doubtless  given  rise  to  the  idea  thatth 
disease  is  in  some  way  associated  with  ague.  Cerebral  symptoms,  partici] 
larly  mental  torpor  and  transient  loss  of  consciousness,  have  also  bee 
noticed  in  some  cases.  The  case  just  mentioned  with  hsBmoglobinuri 
had  epilepsy  with  the  attacks.  Exposure  on  a  cold  day  would  bring  o: 
an  epileptic  seizure  with  the  local  asphyxia  and  bloody  urine.  Occasion 
ally  joint  affections  develop,  particularly  anchylosis  and  thickening  of  th 
phalangeal  articulations.  Southey  has  reported  a  case  in  which  mania  de 
veloped,  and  Barlow  an  instance  in  which  the  woman  had  delusioiu 
Peripheral  neuritis  has  been  found  in  several  cases. 


/] 
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The  pathology  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  still  obscure.  Baynaud 
suggested  that  the  local  syncope  was  produced  by  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels, which  seems  likely.  The  asphyxia  is  dependent  upon  dilatation  of 
the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  probably  with  the  persistence  of  some  de- 
gree of  spasm  of  the  smaller  arteries.  There  are  two  totally  different  forms 
of  congestion,  which  may  be  shown  in  adjacent  fingers;  one  may  be 
swollen,  of  a  vivid  red  color,  extremely  hot,  the  capillaries  and  all  the  ves- 
sels fully  distended,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by  pressure  may  be  instanta- 
neously obliterated ;  the  adjacent  finger  may  be  equally  awollen,  abso- 
lutely cyanotic,  stone  cold,  and  the  anaemia  produced  by  pressure  takes  a 
long  time  to  disappear.  In  the  latter  case  the  arterioles  are  probably  still 
in  a  condition  of  spasm. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  the  attacks  recur  for  years  uninfluenced 
by  treatment.  Mild  attacks  require  no  treatment.  In  the  severer  forms 
of  local  asphyxia,  if  in  the  feet,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  with 
the  legs  elevated.  The  toes  should  be  wrapped  in  cotton- wool.  The  pain 
is  often  very  intense  and  may  require  morphia.  Carefully  applied,  sys- 
tematic massage  of  the  extremities  is  sometimes  of  benefit.  Galvanism 
may  be  tried.  Barlow  advises  immersing  the  affected  limb  in  salt  water 
and  placing  one  electrode  over  the  spine  and  the  other  in  the  water. 


II.    ANGIO-NEUROTIC  CEDEMA. 

DeflnitioiL — An  affection  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  local 
(Edematous  swellings,  more  or  less  limited  in  extent,  and  of  transient  du- 
ration. Severe  colic  is  sometimes  associated  with  the  outbreak.  There  is 
a  marked  hereditary  disposition  in  the  disease.  The  affection  has  been 
specially  studied  by  Quincke,  Jamieson,  J.  £.  Graham,  and  Matas. 

Symptoms. — The  oedema  appears  suddenly  and  is  usually  circum- 
scribed. It  may  appear  in  the  face ;  the  eyelid  is  a  common  situation ;  or 
it  may  involve  the  lips  or  cheek.  The  backs  of  the  hands,  the  legs,  or 
the  throat  mav  be  attacked.  Usuallv  the  condition  is  transient,  associated 
perhaps  with  slight  gastro-intestinal  distress,  and  the  affection  is  of  little 
moment  There  may  be  a  remarkable  periodicity  in  the  outbreak  of  the 
oedema.  In  Matas's  case  this  periodicity  was  very  striking ;  the  attack 
came  on  everv  dav  at  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock.  The  disease  mav  be  hered- 
itary  through  many  generations.  In  the  family  whose  history  I  reported, 
five  generations  had  been  affected,  including  twenty-two  members.  The 
swellings  appear  in  various  parts ;  only  rarely  are  they  constant  in  one  local- 
ity. The  hands,  face,  and  genitalia  are  the  parts  most  frequently  affected. 
Itching,  heat,  redness,  or,  in  some  instances,  urticaria  may  precede  the 
outbreak.  Sudden  oedema  of  the  larynx  may  prove  fatal.  Two  mem- 
bers of  the  family  just  referred  to  died  of  this  complication.  In  one 
member  of  this  family,  whom  I  saw  repeatedly  in  attacks,  the  swell- 
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ings  came  on  in  different  parts ;  for  example,  the  under  lip  would 
swollen  to  such  a  degree  that  the  mouth  could  not  be  opened.  The  hai 
enlarge  suddenly,  so  that  the  fingers  cannot  be  bent.  The  attacks  rec 
every  three  or  four  weeks.  Accompanying  them  are  usually  gast 
intestinal  attacks,  severe  colic,  pain,  nausea,  and  sometimes  vomitii 
The  colic  is  of  great  intensity  and  usually  requires  morphia.  Arthri 
apparently  does  not  occur. 

The  disease  has  affinities  with  urticaria,  the  giant  form  of  which 
probably  the  same  disease.  There  is  a  form  of  severe  purpura,  often  wi 
urticarial  manifestations,  which  is  also  associated  with  marked  gasti 
intestinal  crises.  Quincke  regards  the  condition  as  a  vaso-motor  neuros 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  permeability  of  the  vessels  is  sudden 
increased. 

The  treatment  is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  cases  associated  wi 
anaemia  and  general  nervousness,  tonics,  particularly  large  doses  of  stryc 
nia,  do  good ;  but  too  often  the  disease  resists  all  treatment 


111.    FACIAL  HEMl-ATROPHY. 

An  affection  characterized  by  progressive  wasting  of  the  bones  ai 
soft  tissues  of  one  side  of  the  face.  The  atrophy  begins,  as  a  rule, 
childhood,  but  in  a  few  cases  has  not  come  on  until  middle  age.  It  begi 
diffusely,  but  in  some  instances  has  started  at  one  spot  on  the  skin  and  h 
gradually  spread,  involving  at  first  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  then  tl 
muscles  and  the  bones,  more  particularly  the  upper  jaw.  The  wasting 
sharply  limited  at  the  middle  line,  and  the  appearance  of  the  patient 
very  remarkable,  the  face  looking  as  if  made  up  of  two  halves  from  diffc 
ent  jKirsons.  There  is  usually  change  in  the  color  of  the  skin  and  i 
hair  falls.  Owing  to  the  wasting  of  the  alveolar  processes  the  teeth  I 
come  loose  and  ultimately  fall  out.  The  wasting  involves  the  tissues 
the  orbit,  and  the  eye  on  the  affected  side  is  sunken.  In  a  majority  of  t 
cases  the  atrophy  has  been  confined  to  one  side  of  the  face,  but  there  a 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  disease  was  bilateral,  and  a  few  cases 
which  there  were  areas  of  atrophy  on  the  back  and  on  the  arm  of  t 
same  side.  The  disease  is  rare.  Sachs  has  collected  97  cases  from  i 
literature. 

Two  autopsies  have  been  made.  In  Mendel's  case  there  was  the  termir 
stage  of  an  interstitial  neuritis  in  all  the  branches  of  the  trigemini 
from  its  origin  to  the  periphery,  most  marked  in  the  superior  maxilla 
branch. 

In  Homen's  case,  which  came  on  rapidly  and  scarcely  belongs  to  tl 
typical  |prm  of  the  disease,  a  tumor  was  found  pressing  upon  the  Ga 
ierian  ganglion  and  the  trigeminus  nerve. 

Xhe  disease  is  recognized  at  a  glance.    The  facial  asymmetry  as» 
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ciated  with  congenital  wr3rneck  must  not  be  confounded  with  progressive 
facial  hemi-atrophj.     The  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  still  doubtful. 


IV.   ACROMEGALIA. 

L, — A  dptrophy  characterized  by  abnormal  processes  of 
growth,  chiefly  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  extremities. 

The  term  was  introduced  by  Marie,  and  signifies  large  extremities. 

Etiology. — Nothing  definite  is  known  concerning  the  cause  of  the 
disease.  It  occurs  rather  more  frequently  in  women.  Of  the  38  cases 
analyzed  in  the  monograph  of  Souza-Leite,  16  were  in  men  and  22  in 
women.  The  disease  usually  begins  about  the  twenty-fifth  year,  though 
in  some  instances  as  late  as  the  fortieth.  Rheumatism,  syphilis,  and  the 
specific  fevers  have  preceded  the  development  of  the  disease,  but  probably 
have  no  special  connection  with  it.  In  this  country  five  or  six  cases  liave 
been  reported,  two  by  J.  E.  Graham,  of  Toronto. 

Symptoms. — In  a  well-marked  case  the  disease  presents  most  char- 
acteristic features.  The  hands  and  feet  are  greatly  enlarged,  but  are  not 
deformed,  and  can  be  used  freely.  The  hj-pertrophy  is  general,  involving 
all  the  tissues,  and  gives  a  curious  spade-like  character  to  the  hands.  The 
wrists  may  be  enlarged,  but  the  arms  are  rarely  affected.  The  feet  are 
involved  like  the  hands  and  are  uniformly  enlarged.  The  big  toe  may  be 
much  larger  in  proportion.  The  nails  are  usually  broad  and  large.  The 
head  increases  in  volume,  but  not  as  much  in  proportion  as  the  face,  which 
becomes  much  elongated  and  enlarged  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.  The  latter  in  par- 
ticular increases  greatly  in  size,  and  often  projects  below  the  upper  jaw. 
The  alveolar  processes  are  widened  and  the  teeth  separated.  The  soft 
parts  also  increase  in  size,  and  the  nostrils  are  large  and  broad.  The  eye- 
lids are  sometimes  greatly  thickened,  and  the  ears  enormously  hypertro- 
phied.  The  tongue  in  some  instances  becomes  greatly  enlarged.  Late  in 
the  disease  the  spine  may  be  affected  and  the  back  bowed — kyi)hosis.  The 
bones  of  the  thorax  may  slowly  and  progressively  enlarge.  With  this 
gradual  increase  in  size  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  face  may  appear  normal. 
Sometimes  it  is  slightly  altered  in  color,  coarse,  or  flabby,  but  it  has  not 
the  dry,  harsh  appearance  of  the  skin  in  myxoedema.  The  muscles  are 
sometimes  wasted.  Changes  in  the  thyroid  have  been  found,  but  are 
not  constant.  The  gland  has  been  normal  in  some,  atrophied  in 
others,  and  in  a  third  group  of  cases  enlarged.  Erb,  who  has  made 
an  elaborate  study  of  the  disease,  has  noticed  an  area  of  dulness  over 
the  manubrium  stemi,  which  he  thought  possibly  due  to  the  persist- 
ence or  enlargement  of  the  thymus.  Headache  is  not  *incommon.  Men- 
strual disturbance  may  occur  early,  and  there  may  bo  suppresiHon.  In 
some  instances  vision  has  been  involved,  owing  to  a  gradual  atrophy  of 
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the  optic  nerve.  The  disease  may  persist  for  fifteen,  twenty,  or  m* 
years. 

The  pathological  anatomy  has  been  studied  in  a  few  cases.  In  ad 
tion  to  enlargement  of  the  bones,  which  is  a  true  hypertrophy,  enorm( 
enlargement  of  the  hypophysis  (pituitary  body)  has  been  found,  and  soi 
have  regarded  the  disease  as  associated  in  some  way  with  this.  Less  cc 
stant  have  been  the  changes  in  the  thymus  and  in  the  thyroid.  In  soi 
instances  the  peripheral  nerves  have  been  involved.  The  most  exhausti 
anatomical  study  made  as  yet  is  that  published  by  Arnold,  of  Ileidelbei 
on  the  case  which  was  described  clinically  by  Friedreich  and  Erb. 

As  stated,  the  tnie  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Marie  regar 
it  as  a  systemic  dystrophy,  analogous  to  myxoedema  and  possibly  due 
the  morbid  condition  of  the  pituitary  body,  just  as  myxoedema  is  associati 
with  disease  of  the  thyroid. 

Diagnosis. — The  disease  must  be  carefully  separated  from  the  osieii 
deformans  of  Paget,  in  which  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones  are  chiefly  ii 
volved,  and  in  the  head  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  but  not  those  of  the  fee 
Marie  states  that  in  Paget's  disease  the  face  is  triangular  with  the  ba 
upward ;  in  acromegalia  it  is  ovoid,  or  egg-shaped,  with  the  large  ei 
downward  ;  while  in  myxoedema  it  is  round  and  full-moon  shaped.  Tl 
disease  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  instances  of  congenital  or  pn 
gressive  hypertrophy  of  a  single  member,  as  of  the  leg  or  arm,  the  si 
called  giant  growth,  in  which  the  various  proportions  are  maintained. 

I^astly,  Marie  has  separated  from  acromegalia  a  group  of  cases  cha 
acterized  by  hypertrophy  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities  and  of  the  shaft 
producing  great  disability.  The  spine  is  also  affected  and  curvature  tak 
place.  The  fingers  are  characteristic.  The  terminal  phalanges  becon 
bulbous,  enlarged,  and  the  nails  are  curved,  which  gives  the  appearance  i 
the  so-called  Ilippocratic  finger,  a  very  different  condition  indeed  from  tl 
flattened  terminal  phalanges  of  acromegalia.  Etiologically,  Marie  regar 
this  form  as  associated  in  some  way  with  pulmonary  troubles.  Thus,  f 
instance,  two  of  the  patients  had  purulent  pleurisy,  the  cases  of  Ewa 
and  of  Saundby  had  new  growths  in  the  lungs,  and  others  presents 
chronic  bronchitis.  Marie,  therefore,  terms  this  form  osteo-arthropath 
pneiimique.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  as  Arnold  states  in  his  exhausti 
study  of  Friedreich's  case,  whether  this  form  can  really  be  separated  fro 
acromegalia. 

The  treatment  does  not  appear  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  progre 
of  the  disease. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  a  remarkable  d^'strophy,  met  with  so  far  on 
in  women,  known  as  sclerodactyle,  in  which  there  are  symmetrical  involv 
ments  of  the  fingers,  which  become  deformed,  shortened,  and  atrophic 
The  skin  becomes  thickened,  of  a  waxy  color,  and  is  sometimes  pigmente 
Bulla}  and  ulcerations  have  been  met  with  in  some  instances,  and  a  grei 
deformity  of  the  nails.    The  disease  has  usually  followed  exposure,  and  tl 
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patients  are  much  worse  during  the  winter  and  are  curiously  sensitive  to 
cold.  There  may  be  changes  in  the  skin  of  the  feet,  but  the  deformity 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  hand  has  not  been  noted.  Some  of  the 
cases  have  presented  in  addition  diffuse  sclerodermatous  changes  of  the 
skin  of  other  parts.  An  admirable  description  of  the  disease  has  been 
given  by  Gordinier.* 


V.  SCLERODERMA. 

Definition. — A  condition  of  localized  or  diffuse  induration  of  the 
skin. 

Two  forms  are  recognized,  the  localized  or  circumscribed,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  keloid  of  Addison  and  to  morphea,  and  the  diffuse,  in 
which  large  areas  are  involved. 

In  the  circumscribed  form  there  are  patches,  ranging  from  a  few  cen- 
timetres in  diameter  to  the  size  of  the  hand  or  larger,  in  which  the  skin 
has  a  waxy  or"  dead-white  appearance  and  to  the  touch  is  brawny,  hard, 
and  inelastic.  Sometimes  there  is  a  preliminary  hj-peraemia  of  the  skin, 
and  subsequently  there  are  changes  in  color,  either  areas  of  pigmentation 
or  of  complete  atrophy  of  the  pigment — leucoderma.  The  sensory  changes 
are  rarely  marked.  The  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished  or  entirely  abol- 
ished. The  disease  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  is  situ- 
ated most  frequently  about  the  breasts  and  neck,  sometimes  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves.  The  patches  may  develop  with  great  rapidity,  and  may  per- 
sist for  months  or  years ;  sometimes  they  disappear  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  diffuse  fonn^  though  less  common,  is  more  serious.  It  develops 
first  in  the  extremities  or  in  the  face,  and  the  patient  notices  that  the  skin 
is  unusually  hard  and  firm,  or  that  there  is  a  sense  of  stiffness  or  tension 
in  making  accustomed  movements.  Gradually  a  diffuse,  brawny  indura- 
tion develops  and  the  skin  becomes  firm  and  hard,  and  so  united  to  the 
subcutaneous  tissues  that  it  cannot  be  picked  up  or  pinched.  The  skin 
may  look  natural,  but  more  commonly  is  glossy,  drier  than  normal,  and 
unusually  smooth.  Of  44  cases,  in  24  the  first  appearances  were  on  the 
arms,  in  7  on  the  legs,  in  1  on  both,  in  10  on  the  face  and  neck,  and  in  2 
on  the  trunk  (Dinkier).  The  disease  may  gradually  extend  and  involve 
the  skin  of  an  entire  limb ;  in  rare  cases,  it  becomes  universal,  the  face 
is  expressionless,  the  lips  cannot  be  moved,  mastication  is  impossible,  and 
it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  feed  the  patient  The  hands  become 
fixed,  the  fingers  immobile,  on  account  of  the  extreme  induration  of  the 
skin  over  the  joints.  The  disease  is  chronic,  lasting  for  many  months  or 
many  years.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  its  persistence  for  more 
than  twenty  years.     Recovery  may  occur,  or  the  disease  may  be  arrested. 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  January,  1889. 
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SECTION  IX. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


I.  MYOSITIS. 

Deflnitioxi. — Inflammation  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  primary  myositis  occurs  as  an  acute  or  subacute  affection,  and  is 
probably  dependent  on  some  unknown  infectious  agent.  Several  charac- 
teristic cases  have  been  described  of  late  years.  The  case  of  E.  Wagner 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A  tuberculous  but  well-built  woman 
entered  the  hospital,  complaining  of  stiffness  in  the  shoulders  and  a 
slight  oedema  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  There  was  paraas- 
thesia,  the  arms  became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the  muscles  felt 
doughy.  Gradually  the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease  lasted  about 
three  months.  The  post-mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuberculosis ; 
all  the  muscles  except  the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were 
stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile,  and  there  were  serous  infiltration,  great  pro- 
liferation of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Unverricht,  llepp,  and  Jacoby  of  New  York.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Jacoby  the  muscles  were  firm,  hard,  and  tender,  and 
there  was  slight  oedema  of  the  skin  The  duration  of  the  cases  is  usually 
from  one  to  three  months,  though  there  are  instances  in  which  it  has  been 
longer  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  the  oedema,  and  the 
pain  naturally  suggest  trichinosis,  and  indeed  llepp  speaks  of  it  as  a 
pseudo-trichinosis.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Senator's  case 
presented  marked  disorders  of  sensation,  and  there  is  a  question  whether 
the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  involved  with  the  muscles.  Wagner  suggests 
that  some  of  these  cases  were  examples  of  acute  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy. The  separation  from  trichinosis  can  be  made  only  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  muscle.  There  are  septic  cases  in  which  a  diffuse,  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  muscles  of  different  regions  occurs.  Instances  have 
been  reported  in  which  this  has  been  described  as  the  primary  affection, 
the  condition  of  the  muscles  even  passing  on  to  gangrene. 

A  remarkable  affection  is  myositis  ossificans  progressiva,  in  which 
portions  of  the  muscles  undergo  a  progressive  calcification. 
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getting  up  from  the  floor  the  position  assumed,  as  so  well  known  now 
through  Gowers's  figures,  is  pathognomonic.  The  patient  first  turns  over 
in  the  all-fours  position  and  raises  the  trunk  with  his  arms ;  the  hands  arc 
then  moved  along  the  ground  until  the  knees  are  reached ;  then  with  one 
hand  upon  a  knee  he  lifts  himself  up,  gras|)s  the  other  knee,  and  gradu- 
ally pushes  himself  into  the  erect  posture,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  by 
climbing  up  his  legs.  Tlie  striking  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of 
the  child  and  the  powerful-looking  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscles  is  very 
characteristic. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Wasting  proceeds 
and  finally  all  traces  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disappears. 
At  this  late  period  distortions  and  contractions  are  common.' 

Primary  Atrophic  Form. — Here,  too,  there  is  the  same  marked  tend- 
ency to  involvement  of  diflPerent  members  of  a  family.  Five  or  six  dif- 
ferent types  have  been  describeii,  but  it  seems  more  rational  to  group 
them  together  under  the  designation  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy.  In 
all  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  begins,  as  a  rule,  before  the  twentieth  year. 
According  to  the  site  of  the  primary  atrophy  different  forms  have  been 
described.  In  the  jui^nile  type  of  Erb  the  affliction  begins  about  the 
fifteenth  or  the  twentieth  year  and  involves  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm  and  shoulder  and  the  gluteal  and  thigh  muscles.  In  the  facio- 
scapulo-humeral  tyj)e  of  Ijandouzy  and  Dejerine  the  muscles  of  the  Uwq 
are  early  involved  with  those  of  scapulo-humeral  groups.  This  form  o<s 
cnrs  usually  in  families,  and  the  onset  may  l)e  delayed  until  the  twenti- 
eth or  thirtieth  year,  licyden  describes  an  hereditary  fonriy  beginning  in 
the  lower  extremities  and  back,  which  may  Iw  associated  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  calves.  Another  type  has  been  described  by  Charcot  and  Tooth — 
the  peroneal  fonn  ;  but  thert^  is  still  some  doubt  whether  this  is  not  in 
reality  a  myelopathy  and  more  closely  n»lated  to  chronic  jwlio-myelitis 
anterior.  In  this  form  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
usually  in  the  extensors  of  the  great  toe,  and  aftiTward  in  the  common 
extensors  and  the  peroneal  groups.  The  cases  usually  begin  early,  and 
the  heredity  through  the  mother  has  bei»n  traced  in  several  remarkable 
series,  particularly  that  of  Ilerringham's.  Fibrillary  contractions  and 
the  reaction  of  dogenemtion  are  present  Nerve  degeneration  has  been 
found  in  tlie  peripheral  parts  nnd  a^*ending  degeneration  of  the  columns 
of  (J  oil. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  spiiml  cord  and  peripheral  nerves  have 
been  found  normal  in  cases  of  pstuido-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  and 
in  the  forms  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy.  The  muscles  in  the  pseudo- 
liypertrophic  condition  prtWMit  great  variations  in  the  size  of  the  muscle 
fibres,  some  of  which  may  be  hypertrophicnl  and  others  wasted.  In  the 
early  stage  the  hypertrophy  of  the  librt»a  may  be  very  pronounced  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  are  gn^^itly  increased.  In  some  instances,  too, 
the  fibres  have  been  fissured  longitudinally.    At  a  later  stage  the  muscular 
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The  patients  are  apt  to  succumb  to  pulmonary  complaints  or  to  nephri 
Rheumatic  troubles  have  been  noticed  in  some  instances ;  in  others,  eo 
carditis.  The  pathology  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  It  is  usaally  regmn 
as  a  tropho-neurosis,  probably  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arterio 
the  skin  leading  to  connective-tissue  overgrowth. 

The  patients  require  to  be  warmly  clad  and  to  be  guarded  agai 
exposure,  as  tliey  are  particularly  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  weatl 
Frictions  with  oil,  and  galvanism  are  recommended. 

AINHUM. 

Here  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  remarkable  trophic  lea 
described  by  Da  Silva  Lima,  which  is  met  with  in  negroes  in  Brazil,  Afri 
India,  and  occasionally  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  confined  to  the  tc 
usually  the  little  toe,  and  begins  as  a  furrow  on  the  line  of  the  digi 
plantar  fold.  This  gradually  deepens,  the  end  of  the  toe  enlarges,  ai 
usually  without  inflammation  or  pain,  the  toe  falls  off.  The  process  m 
last  some  years.  Cases  have  been  reported  in  this  country  by  Ilomsd 
Pittman,  F.  J.  Shepherd,  and  Morrison. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  MUSCLES. 


I.   MYOSITIS. 

Definition. — Inflammation  of  the  voluntary  muscles. 

A  primary  myositis  occurs  as  an  acute  or  subacute  affection,  and  is 
probably  dependent  on  some  unknown  infectious  agent  Several  charac- 
teristic cases  have  been  described  of  late  years.  The  case  of  E.  Wagner 
may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  A  tuberculous  but  well-built  woman 
entered  the  hospital,  complaining  of  stiffness  in  the  shoulders  and  a 
slight  oedema  of  the  back  of  the  hands  and  forearms.  There  was  parses- 
thesia,  the  arms  became  swollen,  the  skin  tense,  and  the  muscles  felt 
doughy.  Gradually  the  thighs  became  affected.  The  disease  lasted  about 
three  months.  The  post-mortem  showed  slight  pulmonary  tuberculosis ; 
all  the  muscles  except  the  glutei,  the  calf,  and  abdominal  muscles  were 
stiff  and  firm,  but  fragile,  and  there  were  serous  infiltration,  great  pro- 
liferation of  the  interstitial  tissue,  and  fatty  degeneration.  Similar  cases 
have  been  reported  by  Unverricht,  Hepp,  and  Jacoby  of  Xew  York.  In 
the  case  reported  by  Jacoby  the  muscles  were  firm,  hard,  and  tender,  and 
there  was  slight  oedema  of  the  skin  The  duration  of  the  cases  is  usually 
from  one  to  three  months,  though  there  are  instances  in  wliich  it  has  been 
longer  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  muscles,  the  oedema,  and  the 
pain  naturally  suggest  trichinosis,  and  indeed  Hepp  speaks  of  it  as  a 
pseudo-trichinosis.  The  nature  of  the  disease  is  unknown.  Senator's  case 
presented  marked  disorders  of  sensation,  and  there  is  a  question  whether 
the  peripheral  nerves  are  not  involved  with  the  muscles.  Wagner  suggests 
that  some  of  these  cases  were  examples  of  acute  progressive  muscular  atro- 
phy. The  separation  from  trichinosis  can  be  made  only  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  muscle.  There  are  septic  cases  in  which  a  diffuse,  purulent 
infiltration  of  the  muscles  of  different  regions  occurs.  Instances  have 
been  reported  in  which  this  has  been  described  as  the  primary  affection, 
the  condition  of  the  muscles  even  passing  on  to  gangrene. 

A  remarkable  affection  is  myositis  ossificans  progressiva,  in  which 
portions  of  the  muscles  undergo  a  progressive  calcification. 
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11.    IDIOPATHIC  MUSCULAR  ATROPHY 

{Primary  Muacular  Dystrophy — Erb), 

Deflnition. — Muscular  wasting,  with  or  without  an  initial  hj 
trophy,  beginning  in  various  groups  of  muscles,  usually  progressiir 
character,  and  dependent  on  primary  changes  in  the  muscles  themse 
A  marked  hereditary  disposition  is  met  with  in  the  disease. 

Before  considering  the  primary  muscular  atrophies  it  may  be  we] 
summarize  briefly  the  chief  conditions  under  which  muscular  atrophj 
curs.     These  are : 

(1)  Acute  or  chronic  lesions  of  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  path,  wl 
may  be  (a)  cortical,  as  a  direct  result  of  a  cerebral  lesion ;  (b)  me 
lary,  as  in  chronic  bulbar  paralysis ;  (c)  spinal,  either  acute,  as  in  p< 
myelitis  of  children,  or  chronic,  as  in  the  progressive  muscular  atroph; 
the  simple  or  of  the  spastic  t}T)e. 

(2)  Neuritic  muscular  atrophy,  following  a  local  neuritis  due  to  trao 
a  multiple  neuritis  due  to  alcohol,  lead,  and  the  infectious  diseases, 
this  same  category  probably  may  be  placed  the  muscular  atrophies  associ 
with  joint-disease,  the  progressive  hemi-atrophy  of  the  face,  and  the  a 
phy  sometimes  found  in  cases  of  hysteria. 

(3)  Conditions  of  the  muscles  themselves — primary  muscular  atro] 
Etiology. — The  most  important  factor  is  heredity.     Many  mem 

of  the  same  family  may  bo  attacked  through  several  generations.  Mi 
as  a  rule,  are  more  frequently  affected  than  females.  The  disease  is  i 
ally  transmitted  through  the  mother,  though  she  may  not  herself  be 
subject.  As  many  as  twenty  or  thirty  cases  have  been  described  in 
generations.  Isolated  cases,  however,  are  not  uncommon.  The  di» 
usually  sets  in  before  puberty,  but  may  be  as  late  as  the  twentietl 
twenty-fifth  year,  or  in  some  insUinces  even  later.  No  etiological  fac 
of  any  moment  are  known  other  than  heredity. 

Clinical  Forms. — Two  cliiof  types  may  be  recognized  :  (I)  V 
primary  hypertrophy,  the  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis; 
(2)  with  prinuiry  atrophy. 

PHeudo-hi/pcrtrophic  Muscular  Paralysis, — The  first  symptom 
ticed  is,  as  a  rule,  clumsiness  in  the  movements  of  the  child,  and  on 
amination  certain  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  seem  to  be  enlarged,  ] 
ticularly  those  of  the  calves.  The  extensors  of  the  leg,  the  glutei, 
lumbar  muscles,  the  deltoid,  triceps,  and  infraspinatus,  are  the  next  d 
frequently  involved,  and  may  stand  out  with  great  prominence.  The  mue 
of  the  neck,  fju^e,  and  forearm  nirely  suffer.  Sometimes  only  a  portioi 
a  muscle  is  involved.  With  this  hypertrophy  of  some  muscles  ther 
wiisting  of  others,  particularly  the  lower  portion  of  the  pectorals  and 
latissinius  dorsi.  The  attitude  when  standing  is  very  characteristic.  ' 
legs  are  far  apart,  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  the  spine  is  greatly  cur 
and  the  abdomen  protrudes.     The  gait  is  waddling  and  awkward. 
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getting  up  from  the  floor  the  position  assumed,  as  so  well  known  now 
through  Gowors's  figures,  is  pathognomonic.  Tlie  {)atient  first  turns  over 
in  the  all-fours  position  and  raises  the  trunk  with  his  arms ;  the  hands  are 
then  moved  along  the  ground  until  the  knees  are  reached ;  then  with  one 
hand  upon  a  knee  he  lifts  himself  up,  gras)>s  the  other  knee,  and  gradu- 
ally pushes  himself  into  the  erect  posture,  as  it  has  been  expressed,  by 
climbing  up  his  legs.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of 
the  child  and  the  powerful-looking  pseudo-hypertrophic  muscles  is  very 
characteristic. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  slow,  but  progressive.  Wasting  proceeds 
and  finally  all  traces  of  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  muscles  disappears. 
At  this  late  period  distortions  and  contractions  are  common. 

Prifnary  Atrophic  Form, — Here,  too,  there  is  the  same  marked  tend- 
ency to  involvement  of  diflPerent  members  of  a  family.  Five  or  six  dif- 
ferent types  have  been  describe<l,  but  it  seems  more  rational  to  group 
them  together  under  Uie  designation  of  idiopatliic  muscular  atrophy.  In 
all  of  the  cases  the  atrophy  begins,  as  a  rule,  before  the  twentieth  year. 
According  to  the  site  of  the  primary  atrophy  different  forms  have  beim 
described.  In  the  juvenile  type  of  Erb  the  affwtion  begins  about  the 
fifteenth  or  the  twentieth  year  and  involves  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
arm  and  shoulder  and  tlie  gluteal  and  thigh  muscles.  In  the  fa<^io- 
scapulo-humeral  tyiw  of  Ijandouzy  and  Dejerine  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  early  involved  with  those  of  scapulo-humeral  gn)ups.  This  form  (xs 
curs  usually  in  families,  and  the  onset  may  l)e  delayed  until  the  twenti- 
eth or  thirtieth  year.  Leyden  describes  an  hereditary  form^  beginning  in 
the  lower  extremities  and  back,  which  may  be  assmuated  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  calves.  Another  type  has  been  descTibwl  by  Charcot  and  Tooth — 
the  peroneal  form ;  but  there  is  still  some  doubt  whether  this  is  not  in 
reality  a  myelopathy  and  more  closely  n»lati»d  to  chronic  polio-myelitis 
anterior.  In  this  form  the  atrophy  begins  in  the  muscles  of  the  legs, 
usually  in  the  extensors  of  the  great  toe,  and  aftiTward  in  the  common 
extensors  and  the  peroneal  groups.  The  cases  usually  begin  early,  and 
the  heredity  through  the  mother  has  been  traced  in  several  remarkable 
series,  particularly  that  of  Ilerringham's.  Fibrillary  contractions  and 
the  reacticm  of  degeneration  are  present.  Nerve  degeneration  has  been 
found  in  the  peripheral  parts,  and  ascending  degeneration  of  tlie  columns 
of  Goll. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  spinal  cord  and  periphenU  nerves  have 
been  found  normal  in  cases  of  pseudo-hypertrophic;  nniscular  paralysis  and 
in  the  forms  of  idiopathic  muscular  atrophy.  The  muscles  in  the  pseudo- 
hypertrophic condition  prest^nt  great  variations  in  the  size  of  the  muscle 
fibres,  some  of  which  may  be  hypertrophied  and  others  wasted.  In  the 
early  stage  the  hypertrophy  of  the  fibres  may  be  very  pronounced  and  the 
nuclei  of  the  sarcolemma  are  greatly  increased.  In  some  instances,  too, 
the  fibres  have  been  fissured  longitudinally.    At  a  later  stage  the  muscular 
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fibres  arc  wasted  and  largely  replaced  by  connectiye  tissue  and  fat  1 
the  primary  atrophic  form  wasting  of  the  fibres,  increase  in  the  interstiti 
tissue,  and  tlio  development  of  fat  are  the  most  marked  features.  £xce] 
in  the  peroneal  type,  about  which  there  is  still  doubt,  no  affection  of  tl 
nerves  or  cord  has  been  determined. 

Diagnosis. — The  primary  myopathies  can  usually  be  readily  dbtii 
guished  from  the  cerebral,  myelopathic,  and  neuritic  forms. 

(a)  In  the  cerebral  atrophy  loss  of  power  usually  precedes  the  atroph] 
which  is  either  of  a  monoplegic  or  hemiplegic  type. 

(b)  In  the  myelopathic  or  spinal  muscular  atrophy  the  distinction 
are  clearly  markecl.  Polio-myelitis  anterior  chronica  begins  in  the  smal 
muscles  of  the  hand,  a  situation  rarely  if  ever  affected  by  the  primar 
myopathies,  which  involve  first  those  of  the  calves,  the  trunk,  the  face,  oi 
the  shoulder-girdle.  In  the  myelopathic  atrophy  the  reaction  of  degenem 
tion  is  present  and  fibrillary  twitchings  occur  in  both  the  atrophied  m 
non-atrophied  muscles.  In  many  cases  in  addition  to  the  wasting  in  th( 
arms  there  is  a  spastic  condition  in  the  legs  and  increase  in  the  reflexes 
The  myelopathic  atrophies  come  on  late  in  life ;  the  myopathic  forms  de- 
velop, as  a  nile,  early.  In  the  primary  muscular  atrophies  heredity  plajs 
an  iinportiint  role^  which  in  the  myelopathic  is  quite  subsidiary. 

(c)  In  the  neuritic  muscular  atrophies,  whether  due  to  lead  or  to 
trauma,  the  general  characters  and  the  mode  of  onset  are  distinctive.  In 
the  cases  of  multiple  neuritis  seen  for  the  first  time  at  a  period  when  the 
wasting  is  marked  there  is  often  difficulty,  but  the  absence  of  familj 
history  and  the  distribution  are  important  features.  Moreover,  the  paral- 
ysis is  out  of  proportion  to  the  atrophy.  Sensory  symptoms  may  b( 
present,  and  in  the  cases  in  which  the  legs  are  chiefly  involved  there  is  iisu 
ally  the  sfeppar/e  gait  so  characteristic  of  peripheral  neuritis. 

The  outlook  in  the  j)rimary  myopathies  is  bad.  The  wasting  pro 
grosses  uniformly,  uninfluenced  by  treatment.  Erb  holds  that  by  dec 
tricity  and  mjissiige  the  progress  is  occasionally  arrested.  The  genera 
health  should  be  ciin^fullv  looked  after,  moderate  exercise  allowed,  fric 
titms  with  oil  jippli(^d  to  the  muscles,  and  when  the  jmtient  become 
bedfast,  as  is  iiieviUible  sooner  or  later,  c^re  should  be  taken  to  preveu 
contractures  in  awkward  positions. 


III.    THOMSEN'S  DISEASE;   MYOTONIA  CONGENITA. 

Deflnltion. — An  hereditary  disease  chanicterized  by  tonic  cramp  o 

the  muscles  on  attempting  voluntiiry  movements.   The  disease  received  it 

luime  from  the  physician  who  first  described  it,  in  whose  family  it  ha 

existed  for  five  generations. 

W:  Etiology. — All  the  typical  cases  hiwe  occurred   in   family  groups 

a  few  isolated  instances  have  been  described  in  which  similar  symptom 
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have  been  present  The  disease  is  rare  in  this  country  and  in  England ; 
it  seems  more  common  in  Germany  and  in  Scandinavia. 

Symptoms. — The  disease  comes  on  in  childhood.  It  is  noticed  that 
on  account  of  the  stiffness  the  children  are  not  able  to  take  part  in  ordi- 
nary games.  The  peculiarity  is  noticed  only  during  voluntary  movements. 
The  contraction  which  the  patient  wills  is  slowly  accomplished;  the 
relaxation  which  the  patient  wills  is  also  slow.  The  contraction  often  per- 
sists for  a  little  time  after  he  has  dropped  an  object  which  he  has  picked 
up.  In  walking,  the  start  is  difficult ;  one  leg  is  put  forward  slowly,  it 
halts  from  stiffness  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  after  a  few  steps  the 
legs  become  limber  and  he  walks  without  any  difficulty.  The  muscles  of 
the  arms  and  legs  are  those  usually  implicated ;  rarely  facial,  ocular,  or 
laryngeal  muscles.  Emotion  and  cold  aggravate  the  condition.  In  some 
instances  there  is  mental  weakness.  The  sensation  and  the  reflexes  are 
normal.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  is  interesting.  The  patients  ap- 
pear and  are  muscular,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  definite  hypertrophy  of 
the  muscles.  The  force  is  scarcely  proportionate  to  the  size.  Erb  has 
described  a  characteristic  reaction  of  the  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  elec- 
trical currents — the  so-called  myotonic  reaction,  the  chief  feature  of  which 
is  that  normally  the  contractions  caused  by  either  current  attain  their 
maximum  slowly  and  relax  slowly,  and  vermicular,  wave-like  contractions 
pass  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode. 

The  disease  is  incurable,  but  it  may  be  arrested  temporarily.  The 
nature  of  the  affection  is  unknown.  There  is  an  extraordinary  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  voluntary  fibres.  According  to  Hale  White,*  who  has 
recently  treated  the  subject  in  an  exhaustive  and  critical  manner,  the 
fibres  may  be  more  than  double  the  width  of  those  of  the  normal  muscles. 
The  nuclei  and  the  interstitial  tissue  may  be  increased  and  some  of  the 
fibres  contain  vacuoles.  No  post-mortem  has  been  mjvde.  No  treatment 
for  the  condition  is  known. 


IV.    PARAMYOCLONUS  MULTIPLEX. 

An  affectioTi,  described  by  Friedrieh,  characterized  by  clonic  contrac- 
tions, chiefly  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  occnirring  either  constantly 
or  in  paroxysms. 

The  cases  have  usually  been  in  males  and  the  disease  has  followed 
.^motional  disturbance,  fright,  or  straining.  The  contractions  are  usually 
bilateral  and  may  vary  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  minute. 
Occasionally  tonic  spasms  occur.  It  is  not  accompanied  by  any  sensory 
or  motor  disturbances.  In  the  intervals  between  the  atbicks  there  may  be 
tremors  of  the  muscrles.     In  the  severe  spasms  the  movements  may  be  very 

♦  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  1«89. 
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violent ;  the  body  is  tossed  about,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  keep  ti 
patient  in  bed.  In  a  case  which  I  saw  at  the  Bic^tre  the  patient  was  pc 
fectly  quiet  so  long  as  his  legs  were  tied  down  with  a  sheet,  but  as  soon 
this  was  removed  the  clonic  spasms  occurred  in  the  legs  and  muscles 
the  back  and  tossed  the  body  about  in  the  bed  from  side  to  side.  TI 
patient  uttered  a  curious  expiratory  grunt  The  nature  of  the  disease 
unknown. 


SECTION  X. 

THE   INTOXICATIONS,   SUN-STROKE, 

OBESITY. 


I.  ALCOHOLISM. 

(1)  Aeute  Alooholism. — When  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  is  taken,  its 
influence  on  the  nervous  system  is  manifested  in  muscular  incoordina- 
tion, mental  disturbance,  and,  finally,  narcosis.  The  individual  presents  a 
flushed,  sometimes  slightly  cyanosed  face,  a  full  pulse,  with  deep  but  rarely 
stertorous  respirations.  The  pupils  are  dilated.  The  temperature  is  fre- 
quently below  normal,  particularly  if  the  patient  has  been  exposed  to 
cold.  Perhaps  the  lowest  reported  temperatures  have  been  in  cases  of  this 
sort  An  instance  is  on  record  in  which  the  patient  on  admission  to  hos- 
pital had  a  temperature  of  24°  C.  (ca.  75°  F.),  and  ten  hours  later  the 
temperature  had  not  risen  to  91°.  The  unconsciousness  is  rarely  so  deep 
that  the  patient  cannot  be  roused  to  some  extent,  and  in  reply  to  questions 
he  mutters  incoherently.  Muscular  twitchings  may  occur,  but  rarely  con- 
vulsions.   The  breath  has  a  heavy  alcoholic  odor. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult,  yet  mistakes  are  frequently  made.  Per- 
sons are  sometimes  brought  to  hospital  by  the  police  supposed  to  be  drunk 
when  in  reality  they  are  dying  from  apoplexy.  Too  great  care  cannot  be 
exercised,  and  the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  In 
some  instances  the  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  person  who  has 
been  drinking  heavily  has  been  stricken  with  apoplexy.  In  this  condition 
the  coma  is  usually  deeper,  stertor  is  present,  and  there  may  be  evidence  of 
hemiplegia  in  the  greater  flaccid ity  of  the  limbs  on  one  side.  The  subject 
has  already  been  considered  in  the  section  upon  uraemic  coma. 

(2)  Chronic  Alcoholism. — In  moderation,  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  may 
be  taken  throughout  a  long  life  without  impairing  the  general  health. 

According  to  Payne,  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol  are  manifested  (1) 
as  a  functional  poison,  as  in  acute  narcosis ;  (2)  as  a  tissue  poison,  in  which 
its  effects  are  seen  on  the  parenchymatous  elements,  particularly  epithe- 
lium and  nerve,  producing  a  slow  degeneration,  and  on  the  blood-vessels, 
causing  thickening  and  ultimately  fibroid  changes ;  and  (3)  as  a  checker 
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of  tissue  oxidation,  since  the  alcohol  is  consumed  in  place  of  the  fat.  Thii 
leads  to  fatty  changes  and  sometimes  to  a  condition  of  general  steatosis. 

The  chief  effects  of  chronic  alcohol  poisoning  may  be  thus  summa- 
rized : 

Nervous  SyHtem, — Functional  disturbance  is  common. — Unsteadinesa 
of  the  muscles  in  performing  any  action  is  a  constant  feature.  The 
tremor  is  l)est  seen  in  the  hands  and  in  the  tongue.  The  mental  processes 
may  bo  dull,  particularly  in  the  early  morning  hours,  and  the  patient 
is  unable  to  transact  any  business  until  he  has  had  his  accustomed  stimn- 
lant.  Irritability  of  temper,  forgetfulness,  and  a  change  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  individual  gradually  come  on.  The  judgment  is  seri- 
ously impaired,  the  will  enfeebled,  and  in  the  final  stages  dementia  may 
8uj)orvcno.  The  relation  of  chronic  alcoholism  to  insanity  has  been  much 
discusscHl.  According  to  Savage,  of  -1,000  patients  admitted  to  the  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  133  gave  drink  as  the  cause  of  their  insanity.  Chronic 
alcoholism  is  believed  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  special  causes  of  dementia 
paralytica,  but  the  opinions  of  experts  on  this  question  are  still  discordant 
Savage  states  that  not  more  than  seven  per  cent  are  caused  by  alcohol 
alone.  In  many  cases  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  important  elements  in  the 
strain  which  leads  to  this  bi*eakdown. 

No  characteristic  changes  are  found  in  the  nervous  system.  Ilaemor- 
rhagic  pachymeningitis  is  not  very  uncommon.  Opacity  and  thickening 
of  the  pia-arachnoid  membranes,  with  more  or  less  wasting  of  the  convo- 
lutions, generally  occur.  These  are  in  no  way  peculiar  to  chronic  alcohol- 
ism, but  are  found  in  old  persons  and  in  chronic  wasting  diseases.  In  the 
very  protracted  wises  there  may  be  chronic  encephalo-meningitis  with  ad- 
hcHions  of  the  membranes.  By  far  the  most  striking  effect  of  alcohol  on 
the  nervous  KystiMU  is  the  production  of  the  alcoholic  neuritis,  which  has 
alreadv  been  considered. 

Dif/rftfive  St/ fit  em, — Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  the  most  common  symp- 
tom. The  toper  has  a  furred  tongue,  heavy  breath,  and  in  the  morning  a 
sensation  of  winking  at  the  stomiu^h  until  he  has  his  dram.  The  appetite 
is  usually  impaired  and  the  bowels  are  constipated.  These  features  are 
usscK'iated  with  a  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 

Alcohol  produc^es  definite  changes  on  the  liver,  leading  to  the  various 
forms  of  cirrhosis  already  described.  The  effect  is  probably  a  primary 
degenerative  change  -in  the  liver-cells,  although  many  good  observers  still 
hold  that  the  poison  acts  first  upon  the  connective- tissue  elements.  It  is 
probable  that  a  special  vulnerability  of  the  liver-cells  is  necessary  in  the 
etiology  of  alcoholic^  cirrhosis.  There  are  cases  in  which  comparatively 
moderatt^  drinkin*?  for  a  few  vears  has  been  followed  bv  cirrhosis;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  livers  of  persons  who  have  been  steady  drinkers  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  may  show  oidy  a  modenite  grade  of  sclerosis.  With  the  gas- 
tric and  hepatic  disorders  the  facies  often  becomes  very  characteristic.  The 
venules  of  the  cheeks  and  nose  are  dilated ;  the  latter  becomes  enlarged. 
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red,  and  may  present  the  condition  known  as  acne  rosacea.    The  eyes  are 
watery,  the  conjunetivaB  hyperaemic  and  sometimes  bile-tinged. 

Kidneys. — The  influence  of  chronic  alcoholism  upon  these  organs  is 
by  no  means  so  marked.  According  to  Dickinson  the  total  of  renal  dis- 
ease is  not  greater  in  the  drinking  class,  and  he  holds  that  the  effect  of 
alcohol  on  the  kidneys  has  been  much  overrated.  Formad  has  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  alcoholics  the  kid- 
neys are  increased  in  size.  The  Guy's  Hospital  statistics  support  this 
statement,  and  Pitt  notes  that  in  forty-three  per  cent  of  the  bodies  of  hard 
drinkers  the  kidneys  were  hypertrophied  without  showing  morbid  change. 
The  typical  granular  kidney  seems  to  result  indirectly  from  alcohol 
through  the  arterial  changes. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  alcohol  was  in  some  way  antagonistic  to 
tuberculous  disease,  but  the  observations  of  late  years  indicate  clearly  that 
the  reverse  is  the  case  and  that  chronic  drinkers  are  much  more  liable  to  both 
acute  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  It  is  probably  altogether  a  question  of 
altered  tissue-soil,  the  alcohol  lowering  the  vitality  and  enabling  the  bacilli 
more  readily  to  develop  and  grow. 

(3)  Delirium  Tremens  (mania  a  potu)  is  really  only  an  incident  in  the 
history  of  chronic  alcoholism,  and  results  from  the  long-continued  action 
of  the  poison  on  the  brain.  The  condition  was  first  accurately  described 
early  in  this  century  by  Sutton,  of  Greenwich,  who  had  numerous  oppor- 
tunities for  studying  the  different  forms  among  the  sailors.  One  of  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  studies  of  the  disease  was  made  by  Ware,  of 
Boston.  A  spree  in  a  temperate  person,  no  matter  how  prolonged,  is  rare- 
ly if  ever  followed  by  delirium  tremens ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  habitual 
drinker  a  temporary  excess  is  apt  to  bring  on  an  attack.  It  sometimes 
develops  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  alcohol.  There 
are  circumstances  which  in  a  heavy  drinker  determine,  sometimes  with 
abruptness,^the  onset  of  delirium.  Such  are  an  accident,  a  sudden  fright 
or  shock,  and  an  acute  inflammation,  particularly  pneumonia.  At  the 
outset  of  the  attack  the  patient  is  restless  and  depressed  and  sleeps  badly, 
symptoms  which  cause  him  to  take  alcohol  more  freely.  After  a  day  or 
two  the  characteristic  delirium  sets  in.  The  patient  talks  constantly  and 
incoherently ;  he  is  incessantly  in  motion,  and  desires  to  go  out  and  attend 
to  some  imaginary  business.  Hallucinations  of  sight  and  hearing  develop. 
He  sees  objects  in  the  room,  such  as  nits,  mice,  or  snakes,  and  fancies  that 
they  are  crawling  over  his  body.  The  terror  inspired  by  these  imaginary 
objects  is  great,  and  has  given  the  popular  name  "  horrors  "  to  the  disease. 
The  patients  need  to  be  watched  constantly,  for  in  their  delusions  they 
may  jump  out  of  the  window  or  escape.  Auditory  hallucinations  are  not 
so  common,  but  the  patient  may  complain  of  hearing  the  roar  of  animals 
or  the  threats  of  imaginary  enemies.  There  is  much  muscular  tremor ; 
the  tongue  is  covered  with  a  thick  white  fur,  and  when  protruded  is  tremu- 
lous.   The  pulse  is  soft,  rapid,  and  readily  compressed.    There  is  usually 
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fever,  but  the  temperature  rarely  registers  above  102**  or  103**.  In  fai 
cases  it  may  be  higher.  Insomnia  is  a  constant  feature.  On  the  third 
fourth  day  in  favorable  cases  the  restlessness  abates,  the  patient  sleej 
and  improvement  gradually  sets  in.  The  tremor  persists  for  some  daj 
the  hallucinations  gradually  disappear,  and  the  appetite  returns.  In  mo 
serious  cases  the  insomnia  persists,  the  delirium  is  incessant,  the  pul 
becomes  more  frequent  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  prostration  e: 
treme,  and  death  takes  place  from  gradual  heart-failure. 

Diagnosis. — The  clinical  picture  of  the  disease  can  scarcely  be  coi 
founded  with  any  other.  Cases  with  fever,  however,  may  be  mistaken  f( 
meningitis.  By  far  the  most  common  error  is  to  overlook  some  local  dii 
ease,  such  as  pneumonia  or  erysipelas,  or  an  accident,  as  a  fractured  ril 
which  in  a  chronic  drinker  may  precipitate  an  attack  of  delirium  tremen 
In  every  instance  a  careful  examination  should  be  made,  particularly  ( 
the  lungs.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  severer  forms,  particukrl 
the  febrile  cases,  congestion  of  the  bases  of  the  lungs  is  by  no  means  ni 
common.  Another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that  pneumoni 
of  the  apex  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  delirium  similar  to  mania 
potu. 

Prognosis. — Recovery  takes  place  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cm 
in  private  practice.  In  hospital  practice,  particularly  in  the  large  cil 
hospitals  to  which  the  debilitated  patients  are  taken,  the  death  rate 
liighor.  Gerhard  states  that  of  1,241  cases  admitted  to  the  Philadelphi 
Hospital  121  proved  fatal.  Recurrence  is  frequent,  almost  indeed  theruli 
if  the  drinking  is  kept  up. 

Treatment. — Acute  alcoholism  rarely  requires  any  special  measure 
jis  the  patient  sleeps  off  the  effects  of  the  debauch.  In  the  case  of  pn 
found  alcoholic  coma  it  may  bo  adviwible  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  and 
collapse  symptoms  occur  the  limbs  should  be  rubbed  and  hot  applicatioi 
made  to  the  body.  Should  convulsions  supervene,  chloroform  may  t 
carefully  administered.  In  the  acute,  violent  alcoholic  mania  the  hype 
dermic  injection  of  apomorphia,  one  eighth  or  one  sixth  of  a  grain,  i 
usually  very  effectual,  causing  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  rapid  disappeai 
ance  of  the  maniacal  symptoms. 

(/hronic  alcoholism  is  a  condition  very  difficult  to  treat,  and  once  full 
established  the  habit  is  rarely  abandoned.  The  most  obstinate  cases  ai 
are  those  with  marked  hereditary  tendency.  Withdrawal  of  the  alcohol 
the  first  essential.  This  is  most  effectually  accomplished  by  placing  tli 
patient  in  an  institution,  in  which  he  can  be  carefully  watched  during  ti: 
trying  period  of  the  first  week  or  ten  dv.ys  of  abstention.  The  absem 
of  temj)tation  in  institution  life  is  of  special  advantage.  For  the  slee] 
lessness  the  bromides  or  hyoscine  may  be  employed.  Quinine  and  strycl 
nine  in  tonic  doses  may  be  given.  Cocaine  or  the  fluid  extract  of  co< 
has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  alcohol,  but  it  is  not  of  muc 
service.     Prolonged  seclusion  in  a  suitable  institution  is  in  reality  the  on 
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effectaal  means  of  cure.    When  the  hereditary  tendency  is  strongly  devel- 
oped a  lapse  into  the  drinking  habits  is  almost  inevitable. 

In  delirium  tremens  the  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed  and  care- 
fully watched  night  and  day.  The  danger  of  escape  in  these  cases  is  very 
great,  as  the  patient  imagines  himself  pursued  by  enemies  or  demons. 
Flint  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  escaped  in  his  night-clothes  and  ran 
barefooted  for  fifteen  miles  on  the  frozen  ground  before  he  was  over- 
taken. The  patient  should  not  be  strapped  in  bed,  as  this  aggravates  the 
delirium ;  sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  which  case  a  sheet 
tied  across  the  bed  may  be  sufiUcient,  and  this  is  certainly  better  than  vio- 
lent restraint  by  three  or  four  men.  Alcohol  should  be  withdrawn  at 
once  unless  the  pulse  is  feeble. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  runs 
a  course  very  slightly  influenced  by  medicine.  The  indications  for  treat-' 
ment  are  to  procure  sleep  and  to  support  the  strength.  In  mild  cases  half 
a  drachm  of  bromide  of  potassium  combined  with  tincture  of  capsicum 
may  be  given  every  three  hours.  Chloral  is  often  of  great  service,  and  may 
be  given  without  hesitation  unless  the  hearths  action  is  feeble.  Good  re- 
sults sometimes  follow  the  hypodermic  use  of  hyoscine,  one  one-hundredth 
of  a  grain.  Opium  must  be  used  cautiously.  A  special  merit  of  Ware^s 
work  was  the  demonstration  that  on  a  rational  or  expectant  plan  of  treat- 
ment the  percentage  of  recovery  was  greater  than  with  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  sedatives,  which  had  been  in  vogue  for  many  years.  When  opium  is 
indicated  it  should  be  given  as  morphia,  hypodermically.  The  effect 
should  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  after  three  or  four  quarter-grain  doses 
have  be^n  given  the  patient  is  still  restless  and  excited,  it  is  best  not  to 
push  it  farther.  When  fever  is  present  the  tranquillizing  effects  of  a  cold 
douche  or  cold  bath  may  be  tried,  or  the  cold  pack.  The  large  doses  of 
digitalis  formerly  employed  are  not  advisable. 

Careful  feeding  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  treatment  of 
these  cases.  Milk  and  concentrated  broths  should  be  given  at  stated 
intervals.  If  the  pulse  becomes  rapid  and  shows  signs  of  flagging  alcohol 
may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 


II.  MORPHIA    HABIT  (Morphiomania ;  Morphinism). 

This  habit  arises  from  the  constant  use  of  morphia — taken  at  first,  as  a 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  pain.  The  craving  is  gradually  engen- 
dered, and  the  habit  in  this  way  acquired.  The  injurious  effects  vary 
very  much,  and  in  the  East,  where  opium-smoking  is  as  common  as  tobacco- 
smoking  with  us,  the  ill  effects  are,  according  to  good  observers,  not  so 
striking. 

The  habit  is  particularly  prevalent  among  women  and  physicians  who 
use  the  hypodermic  syringe  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  as  in  neuralgia  or 
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sciatica.  The  acquisition  of  the  habit  as  a  pure  luxury  is  rare  in  thi 
country. 

The  symptoms  at  first  are  slight,  and  moderate  doses  may  be  taken  fo 
months  without  serious  injury  and  without  disturbance  of  health.  Ther 
are  exceptional  instances  in  which  for  a  period  of  years  excessive  dose 
have  been  taken  witliout  deterioration  of  the  mental  or  bodily  functiow 
As  a  rule,  the  dose  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  sensations  has  grado 
ally  to  be  increased.  As  the  effects  wear  off  the  victim  experiences  Bensa 
tions  of  lassitude  and  mental  depression,  accompanied  often  with  digh 
nausea  and  epigastric  distress,  symptoms  which  are  relieved  by  anothe 
dose  of  the  drug.  Tlie  confirmed  opium-eater  presents  a  very  charac 
teristic  appearance.  There  is  a  sallowness  of  the  complexion  which  i 
almost  pathognomonic,  and  he  becomes  emaciated,  gray,  and  premature! 
aged.  He  is  restless,  irritable,  and  unable  to  remain  quiet  for  any  tim 
Itching  is  a  common  symptom.  The  sleep  is  disturbed,  the  appetite  an 
digestion  are  deranged,  and  except  when  directly  under  the  influence  < 
the  drug  the  mental  condition  is  one  of  depression.  Occasionally  the 
arc  profuse  sweats,  which  may  be  preceded  by  chills.  The  pupils,  exce 
when  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  drug,  are  dilated,  sometimes  u 
equal.  Persons  addicted  to  morphia  are  inveterate  liars,  and  no  relian 
whatever  can  be  placed  upon  their  statements.  In  many  instances  this 
not  confined  to  matters  relating  to  the  vice.  In  women  the  symptoms  m 
be  associated  with  those  of  pronounced  hysteria  or  neurasthenia.  T 
practice  may  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  time,  usually  requiring  increc 
in  the  dowe  until  ultimately  enormous  quantities  may  be  needed  to  obta 
the  desired  efTe(?t.  Finally  a  condition  of  asthenia  is  induced,  in  whi 
the  victim  takes  little  or  no  food  and  dies  from  the  extreme  bod 
debility. 

The  treatment  of  the  morphia  habit  is  extremely  difficult,  and  c; 
rarely  be  successfully  carried  out  by  the  general  practitioner.  Isolatic 
systematic  feeding,  and  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  drug  are  the  e^sent 
elements.  As  a  rule,  the  patients  must  be  under  control  in  an  instituti 
and  should  be  in  bed  for  the  first  ten  days.  It  is  best  in  a  majority 
causes  to  reduce  the  morphia  gradually.  The  diet  should  consist  of  be 
juices,  milk,  and  egg-white,  which  should  be  given  at  short  intervals.  T 
sufTeriugs  of  the  patients  are  usually  very  great,  more  particularly  the  a 
doininal  ])ain8,  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  the  distressing  rei 
lcssn(»ss.  Usually  within  a  week  or  ten  days  the  opium  may  be  entin 
withdrawn.  In  all  cases  the  pulse  should  be  carefully  watched  and, 
feeble,  stimulants  should  be  given,  with  the  aromatic  spirits  of  ammoi 
and  digitalis.  For  the  extreme  restlessness  a  hot  bath  is  serviceable.  T 
sleeplessness  is  the  most  distressing  symptom,  and  various  drugs  may  ha 
to  be  resorted  to,  particularly  hyoscine  and  sulphonal  and  sometimes, 
the  insomnia  ])ersists,  morphia  itself. 

It  is  essential  in  the  treatment  of  a  case  to  be  certain  that  the  patie 
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has  no  means  of  obtaining  morphia.  Even  under  the  favorable  cirenm- 
stances  of  seclusion  in  an  institution,  and  constant  watching  by  a  night  and 
a  day  nurse,  I  have  known  a  patient  to  practice  deception  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  After  an  apparent  cure  the  patients  are  only  too  apt  to 
lapse  into  the  habit. 

The  condition  is  one  which  has  become  so  common,  and  is  so  much  on 
the  increase,  that  physicians  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  pre- 
scribing morphia,  particularly  to  female  patients.  Under  no  circumstances 
whatever  should  a  patient  with  neuralgia  or  sciatica  be  allowed  to  use  the 
hypodermic  syringe,  and  it  is  even  safer  not  to  intrust  this  dangerous 
instrument  to  the  hands  of  the  nurse. 


III.    LEAD-POISONING  {Plumbum;  Saturnism). 

Etiology. — The  disease  is  wide-spread,  particularly  in  lead-workers 
and  among  plumbers,  painters,  and  glaziers.  The  metal  is  introduced 
into  the  system  in  many  forms.  Miners  usually  escape,  but  those  engaged 
in  the  smelting  of  lead-ores  are  often  attacked.  Animals  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  smelting  furnaces  have  suffered  with  the  disease,  and  even  the 
birds  that  feed  on  the  berries  in  the  neighborhood  may  be  affected.  Men 
engaged  in  the  white-lead  factories  are  particularly  prone  to  plumbism. 
Accidental  contamination  may  come  in  many  ways ;  most  commonly  by 
drinking  water  which  has  passed  through  lead  pipes  or  been  stored  in 
lead-lined  cisterns.  Wines  and  cider  which  contain  acids  quickly  become 
contaminated  in  contact  with  lead.  It  was  the  frequency  of  colic  in  cer- 
tain of  the  cider  districts  of  Devonshire  which  gave  the  name  Devonshire 
colic,  as  the  frequency  of  it  in  Poitou  gave  the  name  colica  Pictonum, 
Among  the  innumerable  sources  of  accidental  contiimination  may  be  men- 
tioned milk,  various  sorts  of  beverages,  hair  dyes,  false  teeth,  and  threml. 
A  serious  outbreak  of  lead-poisoning,  which  was  investigated  by  David  D. 
Stewart,  occurred  recently  in  Philadelphia,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  adul- 
teration of  a  baking-powder  with  chromate  of  lead,  which  was  used  to  give 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  cakes.  Lead  given  medicinally  rarely  produces  poison- 
ing. 

All  ages  are  attackeil,  but  J.  J.  Putnam  states  that  children  are  rela- 
tively less  liable.  The  largest  number  of  cases  occur  between  thirty  and 
forty.  According  to  Oliver,  from  whoso  recent  Giilstonian  lectures  I  here 
quote,  females  are  more  susceptible  than  males.  lie  states  tliat  they  are 
much  more  quickly  brought  under  its  influence,  and  in  a  recent  epidemic 
in  which  a  thousand  cases  were  involved  the  proportion  of  females  to 
males  was  four  to  one. 

The  lead  gains  entrance  to  the  system  tlirougli  the  lungs,  the  digestive 
organs,  or  the  skin.  Poisoning  may  follow  the  use  of  cosmetics  contain- 
ing lead.    Through  the  lungs  it  is  freely  absorbed.    The  chief  channel, 
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according  to  Oliver,  is  the  digestive  system.  It  is  rapidly  eliminated  \ 
the  kidneys  and  skin,  and  is  present  in  the  urine  of  lead-workers.  Tl 
susceptibility  is  remarkably  varied.  The  symptoms  may  be  manifest  wil 
a  month  of  exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  Tanquerel  (des  Planches)  m( 
with  a  case  in  a  man  who  had  been  a  lead-worker  for  fifty-two  years. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Small  quantities  of  lead  occur  in  the  body  i 
health.  J.  J.  Putnam's  reports  show  that  of  150  persons  not  prescntir 
symptoms  of  lead-poisoning  traces  of  lead  occurred  in  the  urine  of  25  p 
cent. 

In  chronic  poisoning  lead  is  found  in  the  various  organs.  The  affectc 
muscles  are  yellow,  fatty,  and  fibroid.  The  nerves  present  the  features  < 
a  peripheral  degenerative  neuritis.  The  cord  and  the  nerve-roots  are,  as 
rule,  uninvolved.  In  the  primary  atrophic  form  the  ganglion  cells  of  tl 
anterior  horns  are  probably  involved.  In  the  acute  fatal  cases  there  ma 
be  the  most  intense  entero-colitis. 

Clinical  Forms. — Acute  Poisoning, — We  do  not  refer  here  to  th 
accidental  or  suicidal  cases,  which  pi*csent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomer 
and  collapse  symptoms.  In  workers  in  lead  there  are  several  manifesti 
tions  which  follow  a  short  time  after  exposure  and  set  in  acutely.  Ther 
may  be,  in  the  first  place,  a  rapidly  developing  ansemia.  Acute  neuritis  ba 
been  described,  and  convulsions,  epilepsy,  and  a  delirium,  which  may  be 
as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  noted,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  alcoho 
There  are  also  cases  in  which  the  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are  mos 
intense  and  rapidly  prove  fatal.  There  was  admitted  under  my  care  in  th 
Philadelphia  Hospital  a  painter,  aged  fifty,  suffering  with  anaemia  an« 
severe  abdominal  pain,  which  had  lasted  about  a  week.  He  had  vomiting 
constipation  at  first,  afterward  severe  diarrhoea  and  molaena,  with  distentioi 
and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  There  were  albumen  and  tube-casts  in  th 
urine.  The  temperature  was  usually  subnormal.  Death  occurred  at  th 
end  of  the  second  week.  There  was  found  the  most  intense  entero-coliti 
witli  liaDmorrhages  and  exudation.  These  acute  forms  develop  more  fre 
quently  in  persons  recently  exposed,  and,  according  to  Mackenzie,  are  mor 
frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer. 

Ohronic poisoning  presents  the  following  symptoms: 

(a)  AncBinia^  the  so-called  saturnine  cachexia,  which  may  be  profound 
As  a  rule,  however,  tlie  corpuscles  do  not  sink  below  50  per  cent 

{h)  Blue  line  on  gums,  which  is  a  valuable  indication,  but  not  invari 
ably  present.  Two  lines  must  be  distinguished :  one,  at  the  margin  be 
tween  tlie  ^ums  and  teeth,  is  on,  not  in  the  gums,  and  is  readily  removed  b; 
rinsing  the  mouth  and  cleansing  the  teeth.  The  other  is  the  well-knowi 
characteristic  blue-black  line  at  the  margin  of  the  gum.  The  color  is  no 
uniform,  but  being  in  the  papillae  of  the  gums  the  line  is,  as  seen  with  j 
magnify ing-glass,  intemipted.  The  lead  is  absorbed  and  converted  in  th( 
tissues  into  a  black  sulphide  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  froir 
the  tartar  of  tlie  teeth.     Tlie  line  may  form  rapidly  after  exposure  and 
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disappear  within  a  few  weeks,  or  may  persist  for  many  months.  Philip- 
son  has  noted  the  occurrence  of  a  black  line  in  miners,  due  to  the  deposition 
of  carbon. 

The  most  important  symptoms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  are  colic, 
lead-palsy,  and  the  encephalopathy.  Of  these,  the  colic  is  the  most  fre- 
quent Of  Tanquerel's  cases,  there  were  1,217  of  colic,  101  of  paralysis, 
and  72  of  encephalopathy. 

(c)  Colic  is  the  most  common  symptom  of  chronic  lead-poisoning.  It 
is  often  preceded  by  gastric  or  intestinal  symptoms,  particularly  constipa- 
tion. The  pain  is  over  the  whole  abdomen.  The  colic  is  usually  parox- 
ysmal, like  true  colic,  and  is  relieved  by  pressure.  There  is  often,  in  addi- 
tion, between  the  paroxysms  a  dull,  heavy  pain.  There  may  be  vomiting. 
During  the  attack,  as  Riegel  noted,  the  pulse  is  increased  in  tension  and 
the  heart's  action  is  retarded.     The  pupils  are  usually  unequal  (Oliver). 

(df)  Lead-palsy. — This  is  rarely  a  primary  manifestation.  The  onset 
may  be  acute,  subacute,  or  chronic.  It  usually  develops  without  fever. 
In  its  distribution  it  may  be  partial,  limited  to  a  muscle  or  to  certain  mus- 
cle groups,  or  generalized,  involving  in  a  short  time  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  and  the  trunk.  Madame  D^j^rine-Klumpke  recognizes  the 
following  localized  forms : 

(1)  Anti-brachial  type,  paralysis  of  the  extensors  of  the  fingers  and  of 
the  wrist  In  this  the  musculo-spiral  nerve  is  involved,  causing  the  char- 
acteristic wrist-drop.     The  supinator  lougus  usually  escapes. 

(2)  Brachial  type,  which  involves  the  deltoid,  the  biceps,  the  brachi- 
alis  anticus,  and  the  supinator  longus,  rarely  the  pectorals.  The  atrophy 
is  of  the  scapulo-humeral  form.  It  is  bilateral,  and  sometimes  follows  the 
first  form,  but  it  may  be  primary. 

(3)  The  Aran-Duchenne  type,  in  which  the  small  muscles  of  the  hand 
and  of  the  thenar  and  hj-pothenar  eminences  are  involved.  It  produces  a 
paralysis  closely  resembling  that  of  the  early  stage  of  polio-myelitis  ante- 
rior  chronica.  The  atrophy  is  marked,  and  may  be  the  first  manifestation 
of  the  lead-palsy.  Mobius  has  shown  that  this  form  is  particularly  de- 
veloped in  tailors. 

(4)  The  peroneal  tyjie.  According  to  Tanquerel,  the  lower  limbs  are 
involved  in  the  proportion  of  thirteen  to  one  hundred  of  the  upper  limbs. 
The  lateral  peroneal  muscles,  the  extensor  communis  of  the  toes,  and  the 
extensor  proprius  of  the  big  toe  are  involved,  producing  the  stejypaye 
gait 

(5)  Laryngeal  form.  Adductor  pamlysis  has  been  noted  by  Morell 
Mackenzie  and  others  in  lead-palsy. 

Generalized  Palsies. — There  may  be  a  slow,  chronic  paralysis,  gradu- 
ally involving  the  extremities,  beginning  with  the  classical  picture  of 
wrist-drop.  More  frcfjuently  there  is  a  rapid  generalization,  producing 
complete  paralysis  in  all  the  muscles  of  the  parts  in  a  few  days.  It  may 
pursue  a  course  like  an  ascending  paralysis,  associated  with  rapid  wasting 
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of  all  f onr  limbs.  Such  cases,  howeyer,  are  yeiy  rare.  Death  has  ee- 
carred  by  inyolyement  of  the  diaphragm*  Oliyer  reports  a  case  of  Philip- 
son's  in  which  complete  paralysis  superrened.  D£j6rine-Klnmpke  abo 
recognizes  a  febrile  form  of  general  paralysis  in  lead-poisoning,  ▼luch 
may  closely*  resemble  the  sabacnte  spinal  paralysis  of  Dnchenne. 

There  is  also  a  primary  satomine  mnscnlar  atrophy  in  which  the 
weakness  and  wasting  come  on  together  and  deyelop  proportionately.  It 
is  this  form,  according  to  Oowers,  which  most  frequently  aasames  tiie 
Aran-Dnchenne  type. 

The  electrical  reactions  are  those  of  lesions  of  the  lower  motor  seg- 
ment, and  haye  been  described  under  lesions  of  the  nenres.  The  d^gen- 
eratiye  reaction  in  its  different  grades  may  be  present,  depending  upon  the 
seyeriiy  of  the  disease. 

Usually  with  the  onset  of  the  paralysis  there  are  pains  in  the  1^  and 
joints,  the  so-called  saturnine  arthralgias.  As  a  rule,  howeyer,  8eiuttio& 
is  unaffected  and  the  sensory  nenres  are  not  inyolyed. 

(0)  The  cerebral  eympiome  are  numerous.  Optic  neuritis  or  neuo- 
retinitis  may  deyelop.  Hysterical  symptoms  occasionally  occur  in  girk 
Epilepqr  is  not  uncommon,  and  in  fits  deyeloping  in  the  adult  the  pon- 
bility  of  lead-poisoning  should  always  be  considered.  An  acute  d^iinm 
may  occur  with  haUucinations.  The  patients  may  haye  trance-fike  it^ 
tacks,  which  follow  or  alternate  with  conyulsions.  A  few  cases  of  leid 
encephalopathy  finally  drift  into  lunatic  asylums.  Tremor  is  one  of  tlw 
commonest  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning. 

(/)  Arterio-eclerosis. — Lead-workers  are  notorioudy  subject  to  arte- 
rio-sclerosis  with  contracted  kidneys  and  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  The 
cases  usually  show  distinct  gouty  deposits,  particularly  in  the  big-toe 
joint ;  but  in  this  country  acute  gout  in  lead-workers  is  rare.  According 
to  Sir  William  Roberts,  the  lead  favors  the  precipitation  of  the  crystalline 
urates  of  the  tissues.  Ralfe  has  shown  that  lead  diminishes  the  alkalinity 
of  the  blood,  and  so  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  uric  acid. 

Prognosis. — In  the  minor  manifestations  of  lead-poisoning  this  is 
good.  According  to  Gowers,  the  outlook  is  bad  in  the  primary  atrophic 
form  of  paralysis.  Convulsions  are,  as  a  rule,  serious,  and  the  mental 
symptoms  which  succeed  may  be  permanent  Occasionally  the  wrist-drop 
persists. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic  measures  should  be  taken  at  all  lead- 
works,  but  unless  employ6s  are  careful  poisoning  is  apt  to  occur  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Cleanliness  of  the  hands  and  of  the 
finger-nails,  frequent  bathing,  and  the  use  of  respirators  when  neceasary, 
should  be  insisted  upon.  When  the  lead  is  in  the  system,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  given  in  from  five-  to  ten-grain  doses  three  times  a 
day.  For  the  colic,  local  applications  and,  if  severe,  morphia  may  be  used. 
An  occasional  morning  purge  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  may  be  given.  For 
the  anaemia  iron  should  be  used.    In  the  very  acute  cases  it  is  well  not 
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to  give  the  iodide,  as,  according  to  some  writers,  the  liberation  of  the  lead 
which  has  been  deposited  in  the  tissues  may  increase  the  severity  of  the 
Bymptoms.  For  the  local  palsies  massage  and  the  constant  current  should 
be  used. 


IV.    ARSENICAL  POISONING. 

Acute  paisaning  by  arsenic  is  common,  jxarticularly  by  Paris  green  and 
such  mixtures  as  ^^  Rough  on  liats,''  which  are  used  to  destroy  yermin 
and  insects.  The  chief  symptoms  are  intense  pain  in  the  stomach,  Yomit- 
ing,  and,  later,  colic,  with  diarrhoea  and  tenesmus ;  occasionally  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  collapse.  If  recovery  takes  place,  paralysis  may  follow. 
The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of  other  in-itant  poisons — rapid 
removal  with  the  stomach  pump,  the  promotion  of  vomiting,  and  the  use 
of  milk  and  eggs.  If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  solution,  dialyzed 
ii'on  may  be  used  in  large  doses  of  from  six  to  eight  drachms. 

Chronic  Arsenical  Poisoning. — Arsenic  is  used  extensively  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  papers,  artificial  flowers, 
and  in  many  of  the  fabrics  employed  as  clothing.  The  glazed  green  and 
red  papers  used  in  kindergartens  also  contain  arsenic.  It  is  present  also 
in  many  wall-papers  and  car})et3.  Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  this 
question  of  late  years,  as  instances  of  poisoning  have  been  thought  to  de- 
pend upon  wall-papers  and  other  household  fabrics.  According  to  J.  J. 
Putnam,  the  greatest  danger  is  from  the  dust  blown  off  by  currents  of  air 
or  detached  by  the  brush.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  possibly  some  volatile 
compound  of  arsenic  may  be  formed.  Arsenic  is  eliminated  in  all  the 
secretions,  and  has  been  found  in  the  milk.  J.  J.  Putnam,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, has  shown  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  traces  of  arsenic  in 
the  urine  of  many  persons  in  apparent  health.  Tlie  effects  of  moderate 
quantities  of  arsenic  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  medical  practice.  In 
chorea  and  in  pernicious  anaemia,  steadily  increasing  doses  are  often  given 
until  the  patient  takes  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  Fowler's  solution 
three  times  a  day.  Flushing  and  hyperaemia  of  the  skin,  puffiness  of  the 
eyelids  or  above  the  eyebrows,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea  are  the 
most  common  symptoms.  Redness  and  sometimes  bleeding  of  the  gums 
and  salivation  occur.  In  the  protracted  administration  of  arsenic  patients 
may  complain  of  numbness  and  tingling  of  the  fingers.  In  the  large 
number  of  patients  to  whom  I  have  administered  arsenic,  often  in  doses 
which  might  be  termed  excessive,  I  have  seen  only  one  case  in  which 
numbness  and  tingling  were  marked.  Pigmentation  of  the  skin  I  have 
seen  on  several  occasions. 

In  the  slow  poisoning  by  the  absorption  of  arsenic  in  minute  doses,  as 

from  wall-paper  and  fabrics,  the  symptoms  are  varied.  J.  J.  Putnam  groups 

them  into  the  cases  in  which  the  symptoms  mainly  concern  the  general 

nutritioQ  without  signs  of  local  irritation ;  those  in  which  the  symptoms 

64 
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arc  due  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctivaB,  month,  or  phaiynx ;  those  with 
symptomB  pointing  to  the  digestive  tract ;  cases  with  marked  nervous 
phenomena ;  and  those  in  which  the  nutrition  of  some  special  part  of  the 
body  is  involved.  The  most  common  symptoms  are  those  of  aniemia 
and  debility,  perhaps  with  slight  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
numbness  and  tingling.  How  far  these  symptoms  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  small  quantities  of  arsenic  absorbed  from  wall-papers  and  fabrics  is  by 
some  considered  doubtful.  That  children  and  adults  may  take  with  im- 
punity large  doses  for  months  without  unpleasant  effects,  and  the  fact  of 
the  gradual  establishment  of  a  toleration  which  enables  Styrian  peasants 
to  take  as  much  as  eight  grains  of  arsenious  acid  in  a  day,  speak  strongly 
against  it. 

Arsenical  paralysis  has  the  same  characteristics  as  lead-palsy,  but  the 
legs  are  more  affected  than  the  arms,  particularly  the  extensors  and  pero- 
neal group,  so  that  the  patient  has  the  characteristic  steppage  gait  of 
peripheral  neuritis. 

The  electrical  reaction  in  the  muscles  may  be  disturbed  before  any 
loss  of  power,  and  when  the  patient  is  asked  to  extend  the  wrist  fully  and 
to  spread  the  fingers  slight  weakness  may  be  detected  early. 


V.    PTOMAINE  POISONING. 

In  the  Pictorial  decomposition  of  animal  matters  chemical  compounds 
arc  formed,  the  putrefactive  alkaloids,  known  as  ptomaines  and  toxines, 
some  of  which  are  highly  poisonous.  They  differ  extraordinarily  in  their 
clu^niical  chamctcTs  and  j)hy8iological  effects.  Some  only  are  poisonous, 
and  thcHc  Hrio^^T  lias  <lcpignate<l  as  toxines.  The  specific  action  of  the 
micro-organisms  in  disoasc  is  now  attributed  in  largo  part  to  the  forma- 
tion of  tlicHc  bodies,  and  the  whole  question  of  immunity  and  protection 
is  now  being  worked  out  in  this  direction,  a  S])ecial  stimulus  having  been 
given  of  late  in  the  discovery  by  Hankin  of  the  so-called  defensive  alka- 
loids (see  under  j)ncunionia). 

Our  interest  here  is  in  the  effects  of  these  poisons  when  taken  with 
foods.* 

It  is  quite  ])ossible  that  the  lencomaines,  the  basic  substances  formed 

in  the  living  body,  may  under  certain  circumstances  be  capable  of  causing 

discjise.     Products  also  of  the  biujterial  decomposition  in  the  intestines 

may  be  absorbed  and  act  as  poisons.     Our  knowledge  on  these  points  is  as 

yet  scanty  and  unc(Ttain.     A  suggestive  chapter  (XIII)  upon  the  subject 

is  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  Vaughan  and  Novy. 
I 

*  For  a  full  diwriission  of  the  whole  subject  the  student  is  referred  to  the  Manual 
upon  IHonminos  and  LoucomaineSy  by  Vaughan  and  Novy,  second  edition,  Philadelphia, 

laoi. 
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Among  the  more  common  forms  are  the  following : 

(1)  Meat  Poisoning. — Cases  have  usually  followed  the  eating  of  sau- 
sages or  pork-pie  or  head-cheese,  and  also  occasionally  beef,  veal,  and  mut- 
ton. Sausage  poisoning,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  botulism  or 
allantiasis^  has  long  been  recognized,  and  there  have  been  numerous  out- 
breaks, particularly  in  parts  of  Germany.  Similar  attacks  have  been  pro- 
duced by  ham  and  by  head-cheese.  The  precise  nature  of  the  poison  in 
these  cases  has  not  yet  been  determined.  Other  outbreaks  have  followed 
the  eating  of  beef  and  veal.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases  the  meat  has 
undergone  decomposition,  though  the  change  may  not  have  been  evident 
to  the  taste.  The  symptoms  of  meat  poisoning  are  those  of  acute  gastro- 
intestinal irritation.  Ballard's  description  of  the  Wellbeck  cases,  quoted 
by  Vaughan,  holds  good  for  a  majority  of  them  : 

"  A  period  of  incubation  preceded  the  illness.  In  51  cases  where  this 
could  be  accurately  determined,  it  was  twelve  hours  or  less  in  5  cases ;  be- 
tween twelve  and  thirty-six  hours  in  34  cases;  between  thirty-six  and 
forty-eight  hours  in  8  cases ;  and  later  than  this  in  only  4  cases.  In  many 
cases  the  first  definite  symptoms  occurred  suddenly,  and  evidently  unex- 
pectedly, but  in  some  cases  there  were  observed  during  the  incubation 
more  or  less  feeling  of  languor  and  ill-health,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  or 
fugitive,  griping  pains  in  the  belly.  In  about  a  third  of  the  cases  the  first 
definite  symptom  was  a  sense  of  chilliness,  usually  with  rigors,  or  trem- 
bling, in  one  case  accompanied  by  dyspnoea;  in  a  few  cases  it  was  giddi- 
ness with  faintness,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  cold  sweat  and  tottering ; 
in  others  the  first  symptom  was  headache  or  pain  somewhere  in  the  trunk 
of  the  body — e.  g.,  in  the  chest,  back,  between  the  shoulders,  or  in  the  ab- 
domen, to  which  part  the  pain,  wherever  it  might  have  commenced,  subse- 
quently extended.  In  one  case  the  first  symptom  noticed  was  a  difficulty 
in  swallowing.  In  two  cases  it  was  intense  thirst.  But  however  the  attack 
may  have  commenced,  it  was  usually  not  long  before  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  and  vomiting  came  on,  diarrhoea  being  of  more  certain  occur- 
rence than  vomiting.  The  pain  in  several  cases  commenced  in  the  chest 
or  between  the  shoulders,  and  extended  first  to  the  upper  and  then  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  It  was  usually  very  severe  indeed,  quickly 
producing  prostration  or  faintness,  with  cold  sweats.  It  was  variously  de- 
scribed as  crampy,  burning,  tearing,  etc.  The  diarrhoeal  discharges  were 
in  some  .cases  quite  unrestrainable,  and  (where  a  description  of  them  could 
be  obtained)  were  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  offensive  and  usually  of  a 
dark  color.  Muscular  weakness  was  an  early  and  very  remarkable  symp- 
tom in  nearly  all  the  cases,  and  in  many  it  was  so  great  that  the  patient 
could  only  stand  by  holding  on  to  something.  Headache,  sometimes 
severe,  was  a  common  and  early  symptom ;  and  in  most  cases  there  was 
thirst,  often  intense  and  most  distressing.  The  tongue,  when  observed, 
was  described  usually  as  thickly  coated  with  a  brown,  velvety  fur,  but  red 
at  the  tip  and  edges.    In  the  early  stage  the  skin  was  often  cold  to  the 
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touch,  but  afterward  fever  set  in,  the  temperature  rising  in  some  eases  t 
101°,  103°,  and  104°  F.  In  a  few  severe  cases,  where  the  skin  was  actuall; 
cold,  the  patient  complained  of  heat,  insisted  on  throwing  off  the  bed 
clothes,  and  was  very  restless.  The  pulse  in  the  height  of  the  illness  be 
came  quick,  counting  in  some  cases  100  to  128.  The  above  were  th< 
symptoms  moat  frequently  noted.  Other  symptoms  occurred,  howevei 
some  in  a  few  cases,  and  some  only  in  solitary  cases.  These  I  now  pro 
ceed  to  enumerate.  Excessive  sweating,  cramps  in  the  legs,  or  in  hot! 
legs  and  arms,  convulsive  flexion  of  the  hands  or  fingers,  muscular  twitch 
ings  of  the  face,  shoulders,  or  hands,  aching  pain  in  the  shoulders,  joints 
or  extremities,  a  sense  of  stiffness  of  the  joints,  prickling  or  tingling  oi 
numbness  of  the  hands  lasting  far  into  convalescence  in  some  cases,  i 
sense  of  general  compression  of  the  skin,  drowsiness,  hallucinations,  im 
perfection  of  vision,  and  intolerance  of  light  In  three  cases  (one  that  oj 
a  medical  man)  there  was  observed  yellowness  of  the  skin,  either  genera 
or  confined  to  the  face  and  eyes.  In  one  case,  at  a  late  stage  of  the  ill 
ness,  there  was  some  pulmonary  congestion  and  an  attack  of  what  was  re- 
garded as  gout.  In  the  fatal  cases  death  was  preceded  by  collapse  lik( 
tliat  of  cholera,  coldness  of  the  surface,  pinched  features,  and  blueness  oi 
the  fingers  and  toes  and  around  the  sunken  eyes.  The  debility  of  conva- 
lescence was  in  nearly  all  cases  protracted  to  several  weeks. 

"The  mildest  cases  were  characterized  usually  by  little  remarkable 
beyond  the  following  symptoms,  viz.,  aMominal  pains,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea, thirst,  headache,  and  muscular  weakness,  any  one  or  two  of  which 
miglit  bo  absent." 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  poisoning  by  canned  goods,  particu- 
larly meat.  Some  of  these,  according  to  John  G.  Johnson,  have  been  caeca 
of  corrosive  poisoning  from  muriate  of  zinc  and  muriate  of  tin  used  as  an 
amalginn,  but  j)ois()nous  elTects  identical  with  those  just  described  have 
followed  the  use  of  (tanned  meats. 

(.'orijiin  f(aine  birds,  particularly  the  grouse,  are  stated  to  be  poisonous, 
in  special  districts  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

(''i)  Poisoning  by  Milk  Products. — Poisoning  by  cheese  has  long  been 
known.  In  Michigan,  in  1883  and  1884,  there  were  nearly  300  cases  of 
cheese  poisoning,  and  from  i)ieces  of  the  cheese  Vaughan  separated  a  sub- 
stance which  he  called  tyrotoxicon.  Since  that  date  other  outbreaks  have 
been  rci)()rtcd.  Apparently  to  this  poison  also  are  due  the  outbreaks  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  milk,  several  of  which  are  reported  in  the  manual  by 
V^aughan  and  Novy.  Still  more  numerous  of  late  years  have  been  the 
cases  due  to  poisonous  ice-cream,  in  which  also  the  tyrotoxicon  has  been 
found. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal  irritition,  and  are 
similar  to  those  alrea<ly  detailed  by  Ballard. 

(3)  Poisoning  by  Shell-fish  and  Fish. — Perhaps  the  most  serious  form 
of  ichthyHmus^  as  the  disease  is  called,  is  that  produced  by  the  mussel, 
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many  epidemics  of  which  have  been  studied  of  late,  more  particularly  an 
outbreak  at  Wilhelmshaven.  Brieger  has  separated  a  poison  which  he  has 
called  tnytilotozin.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  exists  chiefly  in  the  liver 
of  the  mussel.  It  does  not  yet  appear  to  be  settled  whether  there  is  a  spe- 
cial poisonous  variety  or  whether  the  mussel  only  becomes  toxic  unde; 
certain  conditions.  The  latter  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  view,  as 
Schmidtmann  found  that  the  non-poisonous  mussels  soon  became  toxic 
when  placed  in  the  Wilhelmshaven  bay,  while  those  from  the  bay  soon 
lost  their  toxic  properties  when  placed  in  the  open  sea. 

The  symptoms  of  mussel  poisoning  follow  the  eating  of  either  raw  or 
cooked  mussels.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  an  acute  poisoning  with  pro- 
found action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  without  gastro-intestinal  symp- 
toms. There  are  numbness  and  coldness,  no  fever,  dilated  pupils,  rapid 
pulse,  and  death  occurs  sometimes  within  two  hours  with  collapse  symp- 
toms. 

Poisoning  occasionally  follows  the  eating  of  oysters  which  are  stale  or 
decomposed.  The  symptoms  are  usually  gastro-intestinal.  Certain  fish 
also  cause  poisoning,  more  particularly  the  salted  sturgeon  used  in  parts 
of  Russia,  which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  to  large  numbers  of  persons. 
In  the  middle  parts  of  Europe  the  barb  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  poison- 
ous, producing  the  so-called  "  barben  cholera.''^  In  China  and  Japan  vari- 
ous species  of  the  tetrodon  are  also  toxic,  sometimes  proving  fatal  within 
an  hour,  with  symptoms  of  intense  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system. 
Several  other  poisonous  forms  are  known,  wliich  produce  sjrmptoms  de- 
scribed as  ichthysmus  paralyticus. 


VI.   GRAIN  POISONING. 

(1)  Ergotism. — The  prolonged  use  of  meal  made  from  grains  contam- 
inated with  the  ergot  fungus  {claviceps  pnrjmrea)  causes  a  series  of  symp- 
toms known  as  ergotism,  epidemics  of  which  have  prevailed  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  Two  forms  of  this  chronic  ergotism  are  described — the 
gangrenous  and  the  convulsive  or  spasmodic.  In  the  former,  mortification 
affects  the  extremities — usually  the  toes  and  fingers,  less  commonly  the  ears 
and  nose.  Preceding  the  onset  of  the  gangrene  there  are  usually  anses- 
thesia,  tingling,  pains,  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles,  and  gradual 
blood  stasis  in  certain  vascular  territories. 

The  nervous  manifestations  are  very  remarkable.  After  a  prodromal 
stage  of  ten  to  fourteen  days,  in  which  the  patient  complains  of  weakness, 
headache,  and  tingling  sensations  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  perhaps 
accompanied  with  slight  fever,  spasmodic  symptoms  develop,  producing 
cramps  in  the  muscles  and  contractures.  The  arms  are  flexed  and  the 
legs  and  toes  extended.  These  spasms  may  last  from  a  few  hours  to  many 
days  and  relapses  are  frequent.    In  severer  cases  epilepsy  develops  and  the 
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patient  may  die  in  oonvulsions.  Mental  symptoms  are  common,  mani- 
fested sometimes  in  a  preliminary  delirium,  but  more  commonly,  in  the 
chronic  poisoning,  as  melancholia  or  dementia.  Posterior  spinal  sclerosii 
occurs  in  chronic  ergotism.  In  the  interesting  group  of  29  cases  studied  b} 
Tuczek  and  Siemens,  nine  died  at  various  periods  after  the  infection,  and 
four  post-mortems  showed  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns.  A  con- 
dition similar  to  tabes  dorsalis  is  gradually  produced  by  this  slow  degen- 
eration in  the  spinal  cord. 

(2)  Lathyrism  (Lupinosis). — An  affection  produced  by  the  use  of  meal 
from  varieties  of  vetches,  chiefly  the  Lathyrus  sativus  and  L.  cicera, 
The  grain  is  popularly  known  as  the  chick-pea.  The  grains  are  usuall) 
powdered  and  mixed  with  the  meal  from  other  cereals  in  the  preparation 
of  bread.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noticed  that  the  use 
of  flour  with  which  the  seeds  of  the  Lathyrus  were  mixed  caused  stiffness 
of  the  legs.  The  subject  did  not,  however,  attract  much  attention  until 
the  studies  of  James  Irving,  in  India,  who  between  1859  and  18C8  pub- 
lished several  important  communications,  describing  a  form  of  spastic 
paraplegia  affecting  large  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  in  certain  regions  oi 
India  and  due  to  the  use  of  meal  made  from  the  Lathyrus  seeds.  It  alsc 
produces  a  spastic  paraplegia  in  animals.  The  Italian  observers  describe 
a  similar  form  of  paraplegia,  and  it  lias  been  observed  in  Algiers  by  the 
French  physicians.  The  condition  is  that  of  a  spastic  paralysis,  involving 
chiefly  the  legs,  which  may  proceed  to  complete  paraplegia.  The  arms 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  affected.  It  is  evidently  a  slow  sclerosis  induced  undei 
the  influence  of  this  toxic  agent.  The  precise  anatomical  condition,  sc 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

(3)  Pellagra. — This  is  a  nutritional  disturbance  due  to  the  use  of  altered 
maize.  The  disease  occurs  extensively  in  parts  of  Italy,  in  the  south  oi 
Prance,  and  in  Spain.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  this  country.  It  pre- 
vails extensively  among  the  poorer  classes,  particularly  in  the  country  dis 
tricts,  and  appears  to  be  associated  in  some  way  with  the  use  of  maize 
which  (according  to  most  authorities)  is  fermented  or  diseased.  In  tht 
early  stage  the  symptoms  are  indefinite,  characterized  by  debility,  pains  ii: 
the  spine,  insomnia,  digestive  disturbances,  more  rarely  diarrhoea.  Th( 
first  clear  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  the  pellagral  er}'thema,  which  al 
most  invariably  appears  in  the  si)ring.  This  is  followed  by  desiccation 
and  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis,  which  becomes  very  rough  and  dry,  and 
oc(^asionally  crusts  form,  beneath  which  there  is  suppuration.  With  these 
cutaneous  manifestations  there  are  digestive  troubles — salivation,  dyspepsia 
and  diarrhoDa — which  may  be  of  a  dysenteric  nature.  After  lasting  for  s 
few  months  improvement  occurs  in  the  milder  cases  and  convalescence  it 
gradually  established.  In  the  more  severe  and  chronic  forms  there  arc 
pronounced  nervous  symptoms — headache,  backache,  spasms,  and  finallj 
paralysis  and  mental  disturbance.     The  paralytic  condition  affects  tho 

and  leads  gradually  to  paraplegia.    The  mental  manifestations,  which 
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are  rarely  met  with  until  the  third  or  fourth  attack,  are  melancholia  or 
suicidal  mania.  Finally,  there  may  be  a  condiliou  of  the  most  pronounced 
cachexia. 

The  anatomical  changes  are  indefinite.  Chronic  dogenorative  olianges 
have  been  found,  particularly  fatty  degeneration  and  a  ()oculiar  pigmenta- 
tion in  the  viscera.  The  measures  to  be  employed  are  change  in  diet,  re- 
moTal  from  the  infected  district,  and,  as  a  prophylaxis,  proper  preserva- 
tion of  the  maize.* 


VII.  SUNSTROKE 

(BetU  Sxhauatum ;   It%so!at%on ;    TKermie  I^t^tr ;   Heai'Stroke ;   Co^  de  SoUil), 

Definition. — A  condition  produccil  by  exposure  to  excessive  heat 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  recognized  disc^aai^a ;  two  iiistanoes  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  was  long  confounde<l  with  a)H>ploxy.  The  Anglo- 
Indian  surgeons  gave  admirable  descriptions  of  it.  In  this  country  the 
most  important  contributions  have  come  from  the  New  York  Hospital  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Ilospital;  from  the  former,  the  studies  of  Swift  and 
Darrach,  from  tlie  latter,  the  jmix^rs  of  (lerhurd,  (itM)rge  K.  Wocxi,  the 
elder  Pepper,  and  Levick.  In  New  Orleans,  Bcimott  Dowler  studied  the 
disoaso  and  recognized  the  difTerence  betwinm  heat  exhaustion  and  sun- 
stroke. Very  little  has  been  added  to  our  knowliHlge  of  the  disease  since 
the  publication  of  a  monograph  by  11.  ( ■.  Wood.  Two  forms  are  recog- 
nized, heat  exhaustion  and  heat-stroke. 

Heat  Exhaustion. — ProlongiMJ  ex)M>sure  to  high  temperatures,  particu- 
larly when  combined  with  physical  exertion,  is  liable  to  Ih»  followe<l  by 
extreme  prostration,  collapse,  restlessness,  and  in  severe  cases  by  delirium. 
The  surface  is  usually  cool,  the  pulse  sniaii  and  rapid,  and  the  ttmipemturo 
may  be  subnormal — as  low  as  95**  or  DO**.  The  individual  rnHnl  not  iuhh«- 
sarily  be  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  condition  may 
come  on  when  working  in  close,  conflned  rooms  <luring  nii<lsummer.  It 
may  also  follow  exposure  to  great  artificial  heat;  thus  the  stokers  in  the 
Atlantic  steamships  sometimes  succumb  to  the  efTiH^t  of  the  gn^at  heat  in 
the  engine  rooms. 

Sunstroke  or  Thermic  Fever. — The  cases  are  <*hiofly  found  in  persons 
▼ho,  while  working  very  hard,  are  exposiHl  to  the  sun.  Soldiers  on  the 
march  with  their  heavy  accoutrtMiients  are  ])articularly  liable  to  attiw^k. 
In  the  larger  cities  of  this  country  the  cam's  are  alinost  ex(;Iusively  con- 
fined to  workmen  who  are  mu(*h  exposed  and,  at  the  same  time,  have 
been  drinking  beer  and  whisky. 

Morbid  Anatomy  and  Pathology.— /i^t^or  vwrtis  occurs  early. 
Putrefactive  changes  develop  with  great  rapidity.     The  venous  engorge- 

*  The  most  elalwraie  discussion  of  the  subject  is  by  Julos  A  mould  in  the  Diction- 
nalra  EncjolopMique  doe  Sciences  M6dicaIos,  tome  xxii,  1080. 
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ment  is  extreme,  particniarljr  in  the  cerebrum.  The  left  yentricle  is  con- 
tracted (Wood),  and  the  right  chamber  dilated.  The  blood  is  nsnally 
fluid ;  the  lungs  are  intensely  congested.  Parenchymatous  changes  occur 
in  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

According  to  Wood,  ^^heat  exhaustion  with  lowered  temperature 
represents  a  sudden  yaso-motor  palsy,  i.  e.,  a  condition  in  which  the  exist- 
ing effect  of  the  heat  paralyzes  the  centre  in  the  medulla.'^  On  the  other 
hand,  thermic  fever  is  held  to  be  due  to  paralysis  under  the  influence  of 
the  extreme  external  heat  of  the  centre  in  the  medulla  which  regulates 
the  disposition  of  the  bodily  heat  Owing  to  this  disturbance,  more  heat 
is  produced  and  less  given  off  than  normally. 

Sjrmptoms. — The  patient  may  be  struck  down  and  die  within  an 
hour  with  symptoms  of  heart  failure,  dyspnoea,  and  coma.  This  form, 
sometimes  known  as  the  asphyxial,  occurs  chiefly  in  soldiers  and  is  graphi- 
cally described  by  Parkes.  Death  indeed  may  be  almost  instantaneous,  the 
victims  falling  as  if  struck  upon  the  head.  The  usual  form  in  this  lati- 
tude comes  on  during  exposure,  with  pain  in  the  head,  dizziness,  a  feel- 
ing of  oppression,  and  sometimes  nausea  and  vomiting.  Visual  disturb- 
ances are  common,  and  a  patient  may  have  colored  vision.  Diarrhoea 
or  frequent  micturition  may  supervene.  Insensibility  follows,  which  may 
be  transient  or  which  deepens  into  a  profound  coma.  The  patients  are 
usually  admitted  to  hospital  in  an  unconscious  state,  with  the  face  flashed, 
the  skin  pungent,  the  pulse  rapid  and  full,  and  the  temperature  ranging 
from  107°  to  110°,  or  even  higher.  F.  A.  Packard  states  that  of  the  31  cases 
admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  a  ma- 
jority of  them  tlio  temperature  was  between  110°  and  111°.  In  one  case 
the  temperature  was  112°.  The  breathing  is  labored  and  deep,  sometimes 
stertorous.  Usually  there  is  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  but 
twitchings,  jactitation,  or  very  rarely  convulsions  may  occur.  The  pupils 
may  at  first  be  dilated,  but  by  the  time  the  cases  are  admitted  to  hospital 
they  are  (in  a  majority)  extremely  contracted.  Pctechiae  may  be  present 
upon  the  skin.  In  the  fatiil  cases  the  coma  deepens,  the  cardiac  pulsa- 
tions become  more  rapid  and  feeble,  the  breathing  becomes  hurried  and 
shallow  and  of  tlie  Clieyne-Stokes  type.  The  fatal  termination  may 
occur  within  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Favorable  indications  are 
tlie  recovery  of  consciousness  and  a  fall  in  the  fever.  The  recovery  in 
these  cjises  may  he  complete.  In  other  instances  there  are  remarkable 
after-effects,  the  most  constant  of  which  is  a  permanent  inability  to  bear 
high  temperatures.  Sudi  patients  become  very  uneasy  when  the  ther- 
mometer reaches  80°  F.  in  the  shade.  An  extraordinary  instanco  came 
under  my  notice  in  which  the  patient  was  subsequently  so  sensitive 
to  temperatures  in  the  neighborhood  of  75°  F.  that  at  such  times  he  lived 
comfortably  only  in  the  cellar,  and  finally  sought  refuge  in  Alaska.  Loss 
of  the  power  of  mental  concentration  and  failure  of  memory  are  more 
constant  and  very  troublesome  sequelae.     Such  patients  are  always  worse 
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in  the  hot  weather.  OccasionAlly  convulsions  and  marked  mental  disturb- 
ance may  develop.  H.  G.  Wood  states  that  in  a  case  of  this  kind  chronic 
meningitis  was  found. 

Guiteras  has  called  attention  to  a  form  of  fever  occurring  in  the  South, 
known  in  Florida  as  "  Florida  fever,"  in  the  Garolinas  as, "  country  fever,'' 
and  in  tropical  countries  asjievre  infiammatoire  The  cases  last  for  a  vari- 
able time,  and  are  mistaken  for  malaria  or  typhoid ;  but  he  believes  them 
to  be  entirely  distinct  and  due  to  a  prolonged  action  of  the  high  tempera- 
tures.   He  has  called  the  condition  a  "  continued  thermic  fever." 

The  diagnosis  of  heat  exhaustion  from  thermic  fever  is  readily  made, 
as  the  difference  between  the  two  conditions  is  striking.  ^'  In  solar  ex- 
haustion the  skin  is  moist,  pale,  and  cool ;  the  breathing  is  easy  though 
hurried ;  the  pulse  is  small  and  soft ;  the  vital  forces  fall  into  a  temporary 
collapse;  the  senses  remain  entire"  (Dowler);  whereas  in  sunstroke  or 
heat  apoplexy  there  is  usually  unconsciousness  and  pyrexia. 

The  mode  of  onset,  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurs  and  the  high  temperature,  permits  thermic  fever  to  be  readily  dif- 
ferentiated from  apoplexy,  and  coma  from  other  conditions. 

Treatment. — In  heat  exhaustion  stimulants  should  be  given  freely, 
and  if  the  temperature  is  below  normal  the  hot  bath  should  be  used 
Ammonia  may  be  given  if  necessary.  In  thermic  fever  the  indications 
are  to  reduce  the  temperature  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  may  be  done 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  bath  at  70°.  Rubbing  the  body  with  ice  waa 
practised  at  the  New  York  Hospital  by  Darrach  in  1857,  and  is  an  excel- 
lent procedure  to  lower  the  temperature  rapidly.  Ice-water  enemata  may 
also  be  employed.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  the  summer  of  1887 
the  ice-pack  was  used  with  great  advantage.  Of  31  cases  only  12  died, 
a  result  probably  as  satisfactory  as  can  be  obtained,  considering  that  many 
of  the  patients  are  almost  moribund  when  brought  to  hospital.  It  should 
be  compared  with  Swift's  statistics,  in  which  of  150  cases  78  died.  In  the 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  those  of  intense  asphyxia,  and  in  which 
death  may  take  place  in  a  few  minutes,  free  bleeding  should  be  practised, 
a  procedure  which  saved  Weir  Mitchell  when  a  young  man.  Of  other  rem- 
edies, the  antipyretics  have  been  employed,  and  may  be  given  when  there 
is  any  special  objection  to  hydrotherapy,  for  which,  however,  they  cannot 
be  substituted. 

VIII.    OBESITY. 

Corpulence,  an  excessive  development  of  the  bodily  fat,  is  a  condition 
for  which  the  physician  is  frequently  consulted,  and  for  which  much  may 
be  done  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of  the  diet.  The  tendency  to  polysarcia 
or  obesity  is  often  hereditary,  and  is  particularly  apt  to  be  manifest  after 
the  middle  period  of  life.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  early,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  not  very  uncommon  in  young  girls  and  young  boys. 
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A  very  important  factor  is  overeating,  a  vice  which  is  more  preva- 
lent and  only  a  little  behind  overdrinking  in  its  disastrous  effects.  A 
majority  of  persons  over  forty  years  of  age  habitually  eat  too  much.  In 
some  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  of  obesity,  however,  this  plays  no  part, 
and  the  unfortunate  victim  may  be  a  notoriously  small  eater.  A  second 
element  is  lack  of  proper  exercise ;  a  third  less.important  factor  is  the  tak* 
ing  largely  of  alcoholic  beverages,  particularly  beer. 

In  obesity  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  carbohydrates,  which 
were  so  long  blamed,  are  not  at  fault,  since  they  are  themselves  converted 
into  water  and  carbon  dioxide.  On  account,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  oxidation  the  albuminous  ele- 
ments of  the  food  are  less  readily  oxidized,  not  so  fully  decomposed,  and 
the  fat  is  iu  reality  separated  from  them.  So,  too,  the  fats  themselves  are 
not  so  prone  to  cause  obesity  as  the  carbohydrates,  being  less  readily  ox- 
idized and  interfering  less  with  the  complete  metabolism  of  the  albumi- 
nous elements. 

Many  plans  are  now  advised  for  the  reduction  of  fat,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  those  of  Banting,  Ebstein,  and  Oertel.  In  the  Banting 
method  the  amount  of  food  is  reduced,  the  liquids  are  restricted,  and  the 
fats  and  carbohydrates  excluded. 

Ebstein  recommends  the  use  of  fat  and  the  rapid  exclusion  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates.   The  following  is  an  example  of  his  dietary : 

Breakfast  (6  A.  M.  in  summer,  7.30  A.  M.  in  winter). — White  bread, 
well  toasted  (rather  less  than  two  ounces)  and  well  covered  with  butter. 
Tea,  without  milk  or  sugar,  eight  or  nine  ounces. 

DiymeVy  2  P.  M. — Soup  made  with  beef-marrow.  Fat  meat,  with  fat 
sauce,  four  to  five  ounces.  A  moderate  quantity  of  asparagus,  spinach, 
cabbage,  peas,  and  beans.  Two  or  three  glasses  of  light  white  wine. 
After  the  meal,  a  large  cup  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

Svpper^  at  7.30  P.  m. — An  egg,  a  little  roast  meat,  with  fat.  About 
an  ounce  of  bread,  well  covered  with  butter.  A  large  cup  of  tea,  without 
milk  or  sugar. 

OerteFs  method  has  already  been  considered  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  fatty  heart,  and  is  combined  with  systematic  bodily  exercise. 
It  is  particularly  adapted  for  stout  persons  with  weak  heart. 

The  so-called  Schweninger  cure  is  in  reality  Oertel's,  with  the  sole 
modification  of  the  forbidding  of  any  fluid  at  meals.  Liquids  must  be 
taken  more  than  two  hours  after  the  food. 

m 

Yeo,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  various  methods,  gives  the  follow- 
ing useful  summary : 

"  The  albuminates  in  the  form  of  animal  food  should  be  strictly  lim- 
ited.   Farinaceous  and  all  starchy  foods  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
r  should  be  entirely  prohibited.    A  moderate  amount  of  fats,  for  the 
given  by  Ebstein,  should  be  allowed. 
ly  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  permitted  at  meals,  but 
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enough  should  be  allowed  to  aid  in  the  solution  and  digestion  of  the  food. 
Hot  water  or  warm  aromatic  beverages  may  be  taken  freely  between  meals 
or  at  the  end  of  the  digestive  process,  especially  in  gouty  cases,  on  account 
of  their  eliminative  action. 

"  No  beer,  porter,  or  sweet  wines  of  any  kind  to  be  taken ;  no  spirit, 
except  in  very  small  quantity.  It  should  be  generally  recognized  that  the 
use  of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  common  provocatives  of  obesity.  A 
little  Hock,  still  Moselle,  or  light  claret,  with  some  alkaline  table  water  is 
all  that  should  be  allowed.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  diet  will  be  aided 
by  abundant  exercise  on  foot  and  by  the  free  use  of  saline  purgatives,  so 
that  we  may  insure  a  complete  daily  unloading  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

"  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  a  few  other  details.  Of  animal  foods, 
all  kinds  of  lean  meat  may  be  taken,  poultry,  game,  fish  (eels,  salmon, 
and  mackerel  are  best  avoided),  eggs. 

^^  Meat  should  not  be  taken  more  than  once  a  day,  and  not  more  than 
six  ounces  of  cooked  meat  at  a  time.  Two  lightly  boiled  or  poached  eggs 
may  be  taken  at  one  other  meal,  or  a  little  grilled  fish. 

^^  Bread  should  be  toasted  in  thin  slices  and  completely,  not  browned  on 
the  surface  merely. 

^  Hard  captain's  biscuits  may  also  be  taken. 

"  Soups  should  be  avoided,  except  a  few  tablespoonf uls  of  clear  soup. 

^'  Milk  should  be  avoided,  unless  skimmed  and  taken  as  the  chief  article 
of  diet  All  milk  and  farinaceous  puddings  and  pastry  of  all  kinds  are 
forbidden.     Fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  are  permitted. 

''  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  actual  quantity  of  food  per- 
mitted must  have  a  due  relation  to  the  physical  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  that  what  would  be  adequate  in  one  case  might  be  altogether 
inadequate  in  the  case  of  another  person  of  larger  physique.*'  * 

*  A  System  of  Therapeutics,  vol.  i,  edited  by  H.  A.  Hare,  Philadelphia,  1891. 


SECTION  XL 

DISEASES  DUE  TO  ANIMAL  PARASITES, 


I.    PSOROSPERMIASIS. 

Under  this  term  are  embraced  several  affections  produced  by  the  spo- 
rozoa.  These  parasites  belonging  to  the  lowest  division  of  the  protozoa, 
are  also  known  as  psorosperms  and  gregarinidsB.  They  are  extraordinarily 
abundant  in  the  invertebrates,  and  are  not  uncommon  in  the  higher  mam- 
mals. The  entire  group  of  blood  parasites,  hsematozoa,  which  live  within 
the  corpuscles,  are  closely  related  to  them.  Psorosperms  are,  as  a  rule, 
parasites  of  the  cells — cytozoa.  The  commonest  and  most  suitable  variety 
for  study  is  the  coccidium  oviforme  of  the  rabbit,  which  produces  a  dis- 
ease of  the  liver  in  which  the  organ  is  studded  throughout  with  whitish 
nodules,  ranging  in  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  split  pea.  On  section  each 
nodule  is  seen  to  be  a  dilated  portion  of  a  bile  duct ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  epithelium  in  tlic  interior  of  which  are  multitudes  of  ovoid  bodies — 
the  coccidia.  Another  very  common  form  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  tha 
pig,  the  so-(^alle(l  Iluiney's  tube,  wliich  is  an  ovoid  body  within  the  sar- 
colcmma  contiiiiiing  a  number  of  small,  sickle-shaped,  unicellular  organ- 
isms. 

These  bodies  probably  play  a  more  important  r6le  in  human  pathology 
than  has  hitherto  been  thought.  The  cases  reported  may  be  grouped  un- 
der the  following  divisions :  internal  and  external. 

(1)  Internal  Psorospermiasis. — In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  this  group 
the  psorosperms  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  producing  a  disease  similar 
to  that  which  occurs  in  rabbits.  In  Guebler's  case  there  were  tumors 
which  could  be  felt  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  they  were  determined  by 
Leuckart  to  be  due  to  coccidia.  In  W.  B.  Haddon's  case  the  patient  was 
adniittod  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  with  slight  fever,  drowsiness,  and  grad- 
uiJ  unconsciousness ;  death  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  observa- 
tion. Whitish  neophiams  were  found  upon  the  peritonaeum,  omentum,  and 
on  the  layers  of  tlie  pericardium ;  and  a  few  were  found  in  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys.  A  somewhat  similar  case,  though  more  remarkable,  as  it  ran 
a  very  acute  course,  is  reported  by  Silcott.  A  woman,  aged  fifty-three, 
admitted  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  was  thought  to  be  suffering  from  typhoid 
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fever.  She  had  had  a  chill  six  weeks  before  admission.  There  was  fever 
of  an  intermittent  type,  slight  diarrhoea,  nausea,  tenderness  over  the  liver 
and  spleen,  and  a  dry  tongae;  death  occurred  from  heart-failure.  The 
liver  was  enlarged,  weighed  eighty-three  ounces,  and  in  its  substance  there 
were  caseous  foci,  around  each  of  which  was  a  ring  of  congestion.  The 
spleen  weighed  sixteen  ounces  and  contained  similar  bodies.  The  ileum 
presented  six  papule-like  elevations.  The  masses  resembled  tubercles, 
but  on  examination  coccidia  were  found. 

The  parasites  are  also  found  in  the  kidneys  and  ureters.  Cases  of  this 
kind  have  been  recorded  by  Bland  Sutton  and  Paul  Eve.  In  the  case 
reported  by  Eve  the  symptoms  were  haematuria  and  frequent  micturition, 
and  death  took  place  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  nodules  throughout 
the  pelvis  and  ureters  have  been  regarded  as  mucous  cysts.  In  a  case 
reported  by  Joseph  Griffiths  the  tumors  in  the  ureter  caused  hydrone- 
phrosis. 

(2)  Cataneous  Psorospermiasis.— (^)  Follicular, — This  remarkable 
skin-disease  was  originally  described  by  J.  C.  White,  under  the  name  of 
keratosis  follicularis.  Darier,  of  Paris,  has  shown  that  this  is  really  a 
parasitic  affection.  The  lesions  are  chiefly  on  the  face,  the  flanks,  and  the 
inguinal  regions.  It  is  at  first  papular,  surmounted  by  a  grayish  crust,  dry 
and  hard.  The  lesions  finally  become  confluent,  and  form  a  series  of 
irregulai  elevations  giving  a  rasp-like  feeling  to  the  touch. 

Microscopical  examination  sliows  that  in  these  papillomatous  growths 
there  are  numerous  organisms  corresponding  to  psorosperms.  At  the  St. 
Louis  Hospital^  in  Paris,  Darier  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  the  cases  and 
the  specimens  from  them.  Xo  one  accustomed  to  the  appearance  of 
psorosperms  as  seen  in  the  lower  animals  could  question  the  truly  para- 
sitic nature  of  these  bodies.  A  case  of  the  disease  has  been  reported  in 
this  country  by  A.  R.  Robinson. 

(})  PageVs  Disease  of  the  Nipple, — In  this  affection,  formerly  regarded 
as  an  eczema,  psorosperms  are  constantly  present,  as  shown  by  Darier, 
A.  B.  Macallum,  and  others.  They  are  readily  demonstrated,  without  any 
special  preparation,  and  here,  too,  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  there  can  be 
no  question. 

In  molluscum  contagiosum  and  in  epithelioma  many  observers  have 
noted  the  presence  of  bodies  which  lie  in  and  between  the  epithelial  colls 
and  have  some  resemblance  to  psorosperms.  The  bodies  are  readily  seen 
in  sections  of  epitlielioma,  but  they  lack  the  sharply  defined  characters  of 
the  coccidia  which  are  present  in  Paget's  disease  and  in  White's  keratosia 
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II.  DISTX>MIASIS. 

Serenl  fomuB  of  trematodes  or  flukes  are  parasitic  in  man,  and  when 
in  numbers  mar  caose  serious  disease. 

(1>  Lirtr  Flutes. — The  following  varieties  of  flakes  have  been  found: 
The  dUioma  kepatimm.  a  very  common  parasite  in  ruminants,  which  has  i 
length  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-two  millimetres.      The  distoma 
lanceoMvnLf  a  mach  smaller  form,  from  eight  to  ten  millimetres  in  length, 
which  is  also  very  common  in  sheep  and  cattle.    The  distama  crtuium^ 
the  largest  form,  measuring  from  four  to  eight  centimetres  in  lengtL 
One  or  two  other  less  important  forms  have  occasionally  been  met  with. 
The  studies  of  the  Japanese  physicians  have  brought  to  light  the  intereBt- 
ing  fwct  that  there  is  a  distoma  widely  endemic  in  certain  provinces  in 
that  countrv.    Two  forms  have  been  described,  the  distama  endemicum 
and  the  dijftoma  perniciosum^  about  which  there  is  still  a  doubt  whether 
they  are  different  species  or  not.    The  studies  of  Ijima  indicate  that  the; 
are  probably  the  same.    According  to  Baelz,  fully  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  certain  provinces  are  affected. 

The  flukes  occupy  the  bile-passages  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
small  intestine.  When  in  large  numbers  they  may  cause  serious  and 
fatal  disease  of  the  liver,  usually  with  ascites  and  jaundice.  The  liver 
may  be  enormously  enlarged ;  in  Kichner^s  case  it  weighed  eleven  pounds. 
The  flukes  may  cause  a  chronic  cholangitis,  leading  to  great  thickening 
or  even  calcification  of  the  walls  of  the  bile-duct. 

The  endemic  fluke  disease  of  Japan  is  characterized  by  enlargement  of 
the  liver.  emaoiati<»n,  diarrhoea,  and  frequently  ascites. 

(*2)  The  Blnofl  Fluk'e ;  Bilharzia  Hcematohia. — This  trematode  \& 
found  in  Egy])t,  southern  Africa,  and  Arabia,  and  is  the  cause  in  these 
countries  of  the  endemic  haematuria.  The  female  is  about  two  centi- 
metres in  lenjrth,  cylindrical,  filiform,  and  about  -07  millimetre  in  di- 
amett^r.  The  pant^ite  lives  in  the  venous  system,  particularly  in  the  por- 
Xii\  vein,  and  in  the  veins  of  the  spleen,  bladder,  kidneys,  and  mesentery. 
Accord in^^  to  Bilharz,  at  least  fifty  j>er  cent  of  the  lower  classes  in  Eg^'pt 
are  infected  with  it.  It  is  not  yet  known  how  the  parasite  gjiins  entrance 
to  the  brKly.  In  all  probability  it  is  by  drinking  impure  water  contain- 
ing the  embr}o?. 

The  symptoms  are  due  to  changes  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
urinary  organs  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  parasites  in  the  blood-ves- 
sels of  these  parts.  Il^ematuria  is  the  first  and  most  constant  symptom 
leading  gradually  to  anaemia.  There  is  generally  pain  during  micturi 
tion.  The  blood  is  not  constant  in  the  urine.  The  ova  of  the  Bilharzi: 
are  readily  seen  under  a  microscope  with  a  low  power.  They  are  ovoid  ii 
shape,  translucent,  with  a  small  spike  at  one  end.  The  embryo  can  b 
readily  seen. 

The  disease  is  rarely  fatal ;  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  recover.    Chil 
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dren  are  more  commonly  attacked  than  grown  persons,  and  the  disease 
often  disappears  by  the  time  of  puberty. 

(3)  Bronchial  Flute;  IHstoma  Ringeri;  Parasitic  Hmnopiysis. — 
In  parts  of  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa  there  is  an  epidemic  disease,  de- 
scribed by  Binger  and  Manson,  characterized  by  attacks  of  cough  and 
haemoptysis  associated  with  the  presence  of  a  small  flake  in  the  bronchial 
tabes. 


III.    DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  NEMATODES. 

I.   ASCARIASIS. 

(a)  Ascaris  lumbricoides^  the  most  common  human  parasite,  is  found 
chiefly  in  children.  The  femaUe  is  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
the  male  from  four  to  eight  inches.  The  worm  is  cylindrical,  pointed  at 
both  ends,  and  has  a  yellowish-brown,  sometimes  a  slightly  reddish  color. 
Four  longitudinal  bands  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  striated  transversely.  The 
ova,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  faeces,  are  small, 
brownish-red  in  color,  elliptical,  and  have  a  very  thick  covering.  They 
measure  *075  millimetre  in  length  and  -058  millimetre  in  width.  They 
develop  outside  the  body,  but  the  life  history  is  not  known.  The  para- 
site occupies  the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine.  Usually  not  more 
than  one  or  two  are  present,  but  occasionally  they  occur  in  enormous 
numbers.  The  migrations  are  peculiar.  They  may  pass  into  the  stom- 
ach, from  which  they  may  be  ejected  by  vomiting,  or  they  may  crawl  up 
the  oesophagus  and  enter  the  pharynx,  from  which  they  may  be  with- 
drawn. A  child,  under  my  care  in  the  small-pox  department  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  during  convalescence,  withdrew  in  this  way  more  than 
thirty  round  worms  within  a  few  weeks.  •  In  other  instances  the  worm 
passes  into  the  larynx,  and  has  been  known  to  cause  fatal  asphyxia,  or 
passing  into  the  trachea,  to  cause  gangrene  of  the  lung.  They  may 
pass  into  the  Eustachian  tube  and  appear  at  the  external  meatus.  The 
most  serious  migration  is  into  the  bile-<luct.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Wistar-Homer  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  which  not 
only  the  common  duct,  hut  also  the  main  branches  throughout  the  liver 
are  enormously  distended  and  packed  with  numerous  round  worms.  The 
bowel  may  be  perforated  by  them  and  peritonitis  result. 

The  symptoms  are  not  definite.  When  a  few  are  present  they  may  be 
passed  without  causing  disturbance.  In  children  there  are  irritative 
symptoms  usually  attributed  to  worms,  such  as  restlessness,  irritability, 
picking  at  the  nose,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  twitchings,  or  convulsions. 
These  symptoms  may  be  marked  in  very  nervous  children. 

Treatment. — Santonin  can  be  given,  mixed  vdth  sugar,  in  doses  of 
from  one  to  three  grains  for  a  child  and  three  to  five  grains  for  an  adult, 
followed  by  a  calomel  or  a  saline  purge.    The  dose  may  be  given  for 
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three  or  four  days.    An  unpleasant  consequence  which  sometimes  follow 
the  aduiinistration  of  this  drug  is  xanthopsia  or  yellow  yision* 

(b)  Oxyuris  Vermicularis  {Thread-worm;  Pin-worm). — This  eoi 
mon  parasite  occupies  the  rectum  and  colon.  The  male  measures  abo 
four  millimetres  in  length,  the  female  about  ten  mUlimetres.  They  pi 
duce  great  irritation  and  itching,  particularly  at  night,  symptoms  whi« 
become  intensely  aggravated  by  the  nocturnal  migration  of  the  parasites 

The  patients  become  extremely  restless  and  irritable,  the  sleep  is  oft 
disturbed,  and  there  may  be  loss  of  appetite  and  anaemia.  Though  m( 
common  in  children  the  parasite  occurs  at  all  ages. 

The  worm  is  readily  detected  in  the  faeces.  Infection  probably  tab 
place  through  the  water  or  possibly  through  salads,  such  as  lettuces  ai 
cresses.  A  person  the  subject  of  the  worms  passes  ova  in  large  numb< 
in  the  faeces,  and  the  possibility  of  reinfection  must  be  scrupulouf 
guarded  against. 

The  treatment  is  simple,  though  occasionally  there  are  instances 
which  all  forms  of  medication  are  resisted.  A  case  is  mentioned  of  a  ge 
tlcman,  aged  forty,  who  had  suffered  from  childhood  and  had  fail 
to  obtain  any  benefit  from  prolonged  treatment  by  many  helminthologis 
Santonin  may  be  used  in  small  doses,  and  mild  purgatives,  particulai 
rhubarb.  Largo  injections  containing  carbolic  acid,  vinegar,  quassia,  alo 
or  turpentine  may  be  employed.  In  children  the  use  of  cold  injections 
strong  salt  and  water  is  usually  efficacious.  They  should  be  repeated  i 
at  least  ten  days.  In  giving  the  injection  care  should  be  taken  to  ha 
tlie  lii])s  well  elevated  so  that  the  fluid  can  be  retained  as  long  as  possib 
For  the  intense  itching  and  irritation  at  night  vaseline  may  be  free 
used  or  belladonna  ointment. 


II.  Trichiniasis. 

The  trichina  spiralis  in  its  adult  condition  lives  in  the  small  intestir 
Tlie  disease  is  produced  by  the  embrj'os,  which  pass  from  the  intestin 
and  reiKih  the  voluntiiry  muscles,  where  they  finally  become  encapsulate 
— muscle  trichina).  It  is  in  the  migration  of  the  embryos  that  the  groi 
of  fiyini)t()inH  known  as  trichiniasis  is  produced. 

Description  of  I  he  Paranites, — {a)  Adult  or  intestinal  form.  The  1 
male  measures  from  three  to  four  millimetres;  the  male,  1*5  millimeti 
and  ha^  two  little  projections  from  the  hinder  end. 

{b)  The  embryo  or  muscle  trichina  is  from  O'G  to  one  millimetre 
length  and  lies  coiled  in  an  ovoid  capsule,  which  is  at  first  translucent,  b 
subsequently  opaque  and  infiltrated  with  lime  salts.    The  worm  presents 
pointed  head  and  a  somewhat  rounded  ttiil. 

When  flesh  containing  the  trichinae  is  eaten  by  man  or  by  any  ar 
mal  in  which  the  development  can  take  place,  the  capsules  are  digests 
and  the  trichinae  set  free.     They  pass  into  the  small  intestine,  and  aboi 
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the"  third  day  attain  their  full  growth  and  become  sexually  mature.  Vir- 
chow's  experiments  have  shown  that  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  the  em- 
bryos are  fully  developed.  The  young  produced  by  each  female  trichina 
have  been  estimated  at  several  hundred.  Leukart  thinks  that  variouci 
broods  are  developed  in  successioh,  and  that  as  many  as  a  thousand 
embryos  may  be  produced  by  a  single  worm.  The  time  from  the  inges- 
tion of  the  flesh  containing  the  muscle  trichinae  to  the  development  of  fche 
brood  of  embryos  in  the  intestines  is  from  seven  to  nine  days.  As  soon 
as  bom  the  embryo  trichinae  leave  the  intestines ;  wandering  through  the 
peritonaeum  and  the  connective  tissues,  probably  through  the  mesentery 
and  retroperitoneal  tissues — some  hold  by  means  of  the  blood  current — 
they  finally  reach  the  muscles,  which  constitute  "  the  seat  of  election." 
Aiter  a  preliminary  migration  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue  they 
penetrate  the  primitive  muscle  fibres,  and  in  about  two  weeks  develop  into 
the  full-grown  muscle  form.  In  this  process  an  interstitial  myositis  is  ex- 
cited and  gradually  an  ovoid  capsule  develops  about  the  parasite.  Two, 
occasionally  three  or  four,  worms  may  be  seen  within  a  siugle  capsule. 
This  process  of  encapsulation  has  been  estimated  to  take  about  six  weeks. 
Within  the  muscles  the  parasites  do  not  undergo  further  development 
Gradually  the  capsule  becomes  thicker,  and  ultimately  lime  salts  are 
deposited  within  it.  This  change  may  take  place  in  man  within  four  or 
five  months.  In  the  hog  it  may  be  deferred  for  many  years.  The  cal- 
cification renders  the  cyst  visible,  and  since  first  seen  by  Tiedemann,  in 
1822,  and  Hilton,  in  1832,  these  small,  opaque,  oat-shaped  bodies  have  been 
familiar  objects  to  demonstrators  of  normal  and  morbid  anatomy.  The 
trichinae  may  live  within  the  muscles  for  an  indefinite  period.  They  have 
been  found  alive  and  capable  of  develoj)ing  as  late  as  twenty  or  even 
twenty-five  years  after  their  entrance  into  tlie  system.  In  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  worms  are  completely  calcified.  The  trichina  occurs 
in  swine,  in  the  rat,  occasionally  in  mice  and  eats ;  it  has  been  found  also 
in  the  fox  and  a  few  other  animals.  The  parasite  was  first  found  in  the 
hog  by  the  late  Joseph  Leidy.  Experimentally,  guinea-pigs  and  rabbits 
are  readily  infected  by  feeding  them  with  muscle  containing  the  larval 
form.  Dogs  are  infected  with  difficulty;  cats  more  readily.  Experi- 
mentally, animals  sometimes  die  of  the  disease  if  large  numbers  of  the 
parasites  have  been  eaten.  In  the  hog  the  trichinae,  like  the  cysticerci, 
cause  few  if  anv  svmptoms.  An  animal  the  muscles  of  which  are  swarm- 
ing  with  living  trichinae  may  be  well  nourished  and  healthy-looking.  An 
important  point  also  is  the  fact  that  in  the  hog  the  capsule  does  not  readi- 
ly become  calcified,  so  that  the  parasites  are  not  visible  as  in  the  human 
muscles.  For  a  long  time  the  trichina  was  looked  upon  as  a  pathological 
curiosity,  but  in  1860  Zenker  discovered  in  a  girl  in  the  Dresden  Hospital 
who  had  symptoms  of  typhoid  fever  both  the  intestinal  and  the  muscle 
forms  of  the  trichinae,  since  which  time  the  disease  has  been  thoroughly 
studied. 

65 
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Man  is  infected  by  eating  the  flesh  of  trichinons  hogs.  The  incidence 
of  the  disease  in  swine  varies  much  in  different  countries.  In  Germany, 
where  a  thorough  and  systematic  microscopic  examination  of  all  swine 
flesh  is  made,  the  proportion  of  trichinous  hogs  is  about  1  in  1,852.  At 
the  Berlin  abattoir,  wliere  the  microscopic  examination  is  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  over  eighty  men  and  women,  two  portions  are  taken  from  the  ab- 
dominal muscles,  from  the  diaphragm,  and  from  the  intercostal  muscles, 
and  one  piece  from  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  and  tongue.  A  special  com- 
pressor is  used  to  flatten  the  fragments  of  the  muscle,  and  the  examination 
is  made  with  a  magnifying  power  of  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  diameters. 
During  the  tliree  years  ending  in  1886  there  were  603  trichinous  hogs  de- 
tected, a  ratio  of  1  to  1,292.  Statistics  are  not  available  in  England.  In 
the  United  States  systematic  inspection  is  unknown,  and  the  statistics  are 
by  no  means  extensive  enough.  "  Taking  all  the  examinations  of  Amer- 
ican pork  thus  far  made,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
298,782,  in  which  trichinaB  were  found  6,280  times,  being  2*1  per  cent,  or 
1  to  48  "  (Salmon,  1884). 

In  1883,  in  conjunction  with  A.  W.  Clement,  I  examined  1,000  hogs 
at  the  Montreal  abattoir,  and  found  only  4  infected.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  hog  of  this  country  is  less  liable  to  trichina  than  the 
German  animal. 

Modes  of  Infection. — The  danger  of  infection  depends  entirely  upon 
the  mode  of  preparation  of  the  flesh.  Thorough  cooking,  so  that  all  parts 
of  the  meat  reach  the  boiling  point,  destroys  the  parasites ;  but  in  large 
joints  the  central  portions  are  often  not  raised  to  this  temperature.  The 
frequency  of  tlie  disease  in  different  countries  depends  largely  upon  the 
habits  of  the  people  in  the  preparation  of  pork.  In  North  Germany, 
whore  raw  ham  and  ivurst  are  freely  eaten,  the  greatest  number  of  cases  have 
occurred.  In  South  Germany,  France,  and  England  cases  are  rare.  In 
this  country  the  greatest  number  of  persons  attacked  have  been  Germans. 
Salting  and  smoking  the  flesh  are  not  always  suflicient,  and  the  Havre  ex- 
periments showed  that  animals  are  readily  infected  when  fed  with  portions 
of  the  pickled  or  the  smoked  meat  as  prepared  in  this  country.  Carl 
Friinkel,  however,  states  that  the  experiments  on  this  point  have  been 
negative,  and  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  cases  of  trichiniasis  in  Ger- 
many have  been  caused  by  American  pork. 

Frequency  of  Infection, — The  dissecting-room  and  post-mortem  statis- 
tics show  that  from  one  half  to  two  ym  cent  of  all  bodies  contain  trichinae. 
Of  1,000  consecutive  autopsies  of  which  I  have  notes  the  trichinae  were 
present  in  6  instances.  I  have,  in  addition,  seen  them  in  two  dissecting- 
room  cases  and  in  two  bodies  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital. 

The  disease  often  occurs  in  epidemics,  a  large  number  of  persons  being 
infected  from  a  single  source.  Among  the  best  known  of  these  outbreaks 
are  the  Hedersleben,  in  which  there  were  337  persons  affected,  and  the 
Emersleben,  in  which  there  were  250  persons  attacked.    The  extensive 
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outbreaks  of  this  sort  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  in 'North  Germany. 
Alfred  Mann,  after  a  careful  search,  at  my  request,  of  the  literature  in  the 
Surgeon-General's  library,  finds  records  of  456  cases  in  this  country.  The 
two  largest  groups  of  cases  were  at  Astoria,  Ore.,  reported  by  Kinney,  15 
cases  and  one  death ;  and  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  reported  by  Persons  and 
Andrews,  15  cases  and  three  deaths. 

Symptoms. — The  ingestion  of  trichinous  fiesh  is  not  necessarily 
followed  by  the  disease.  When  a  limited  number  are  eaten  only  a  few  em- 
bryos i)ass  to  the  muscles  and  may  cause  no  symptoms.  Well-characterized 
cases  present  a  gastro-intestinal  period  and  a  period  of  general  infection. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  after  eating  the  infected  meat  there  are 
signs  of  gastro-intestinal  disturbance — pain  in  the  abdomen,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, vomiting,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  The  preliminary  symptoms,  how- 
ever, are  by  no  means  constant,  and  in  some  of  the  large  epidemics  cases 
have  been  observed  in  which  they  have  been  absent.  In  other  cases  the 
gastro-intestinal  features  have  been  marked  from  the  outset,  and  the  attack 
has  resembled  cholera  nostras.  Pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  gen- 
eral debility,  and  weakness  have  been  noted  in  some  of  the  epidemics. 

The  invasion  symptoms  develop  between  the  seventh  and  the  tenth  day, 
sometimes  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  week.  There  is  fever,  except  in 
very  mild  cases  Chills  are  not  common.  The  thermometer  may  register 
102®  or  104**,  and  the  fever  is  usually  remittent  or  intermittent.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  parasites  in  the  muscles  excites  a  more  or  less  intense  myo- 
sitis, which  is  characterized  by  pain  on  pressure  and  movement,  and  by 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  muscles.  The  limbs  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tions in  which  the  muscles  are  in  least  tension.  The  involvement  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the  larynx  may  cause  difficulty  in  chewing 
and  swallowing.  In  severe  cases  the  involvement  of  the  diaphragm  and 
intercostal  muscles  may  lead  to  intense  dyspnoea,  which  sometimes  proves 
fatal.  (Edema,  a  feature  of  great  importance,  may  be  early  in  the  face. 
Later  it  develops  in  the  extremities  when  the  swelling  and  stiffness  of  the 
muscles  are  at  their  height.  Profuse  swe^its,  tingling  and  itching  of  the 
skin,  and  in  some  instances  urticaria,  have  been  described.  The  general 
nutrition  is  much  disturbed  and  the  patient  becomes  emaciated  and  often 
anaemic,  particularly  in  the  protracted  cases.  The  patellar  tendon  reflex 
may  be  absent  The  patients  are  usually  conscious,  except  in  cases  of  very 
intense  infection,  in  which  the  delirium,  dry  tongue,  and  tremors  give  a 
picture  similar  to  t}"phoid  fever.  In  addition  to  the  dyspnoea,  present  in 
the  severer  cases,  there  may  be  bronchitis,  and  in  the  fatal  cases  pneu- 
monia or  pleurisy.  In  some  epidemics  polyuria  has  been  a  common  symp- 
tom.   Albuminuria  is  frequent. 

The  intensity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the 
grade  of  infection.  In  the  mild  cases  recovery  is  complete  in  from  ten  to 
fourteen  days.  In  the  severe  forms  convalescence  is  not  established  for 
six  or  eight  weeks,  and  it  may  be  months  before  the  patient  recovers  the 
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mnscnlar  strengtli.   One  case  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  was  weak  eight 
years  after  the  attack. 

Of  72  fatal  cases  in  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  the  greatest  mortality 
occurred  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  and  sixth  weeks ;  namely,  52  cases.  Two 
died  in  the  second  week  with  severe  choleraic  symptoms. 

The  mortality  has  ranged  in  different  outbreaks  from  one  or  two  per 
cent  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  Hedersleben  epidemic  101  persons  died. 
Among  the  456  cases  reported  in  this  country  there  were  122  deaths. 

The  afiatomical  changes  are  chiefly  in  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  the 
early  stages  they  look  normal,  but  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  week  grayish- 
white  areas  appear  in  which  the  muscle  fibres  are  extensively  degenerated 
and  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  trichina)  there  is  an  acute  interstitial 
myositis.  Cohnheim  has  described  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
enlargement  of  the  mesenteric  glands.  At  the  time  of  death  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  week  or  later  the  adult  trichinaa  are  still  found  in  the  in- 
testines. 

The  prognosis  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  infected  meat  which 
has  been  eaten  and  the  number  of  trichinse  which  mature  in  the  intestines. 
In  children  the  outlook  is  more  favorable.  Early  diarrhcoa  and  moderately 
intense  gastro-intestinal  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  more  favorable  than  con- 
8ti])ation. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  perfectly  clear  when  a  large  number  of  persons 
are  infected  at  once  and  tlie  parasites  have  been  found  in  the  ham  or  sau- 
sages. The  worms  may  be  discovered  in  the  stools.  The  stools  should  be 
spread  on  a  glass  plate  or  black  background  and  examined  with  a  low- 
power  lens,  when  tlic  trichinae  are  seen  as  small,  glistening,  silvery  tlireads. 
In  doubtful  cjiaes  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  the  removal  of  a  small 
fragment  of  niuscle.  A  special  hari)oon  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose 
by  moans  of  which  a  small  portion  of  the  biceps  or  of  the  pectoral  muscle 
may  be  readily  removed.  Under  cocaine  anaesthesia  an  incision  may  be 
made  and  a  small  fragment  removed.  The  disease  may  be  mistaken  for 
acute  rheumatism,  particularly  as  the  pains  are  so  severe  on  movement, 
but  there  is  no  special  swelling  of  the  joints.  The  tenderness  is  in  the 
muscles  both  on  pressure  and  on  movement.  The  intensity  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  in  some  cases  ha^  led  to  the  diagnosis  of  cholera. 
Many  of  the  former  epidemics  were  doubtless  describc*d  as  typhoid  fever, 
which  the  severer  cases,  owing  to  the  prolonged  fever,  the  sweats,  the  de- 
lirium, dry  tongue,  and  gastro-intestinal  symptoms,  somewliat  resemble. 
The  pains  in  the  muscles,  swelling,  oedema,  and  shortness  of  breath  are  the 
most  important  diagnostic  points.  Under  acute  myositis  reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  cases  which  closely  resemble  trichiniasis.  The 
epidemic  in  1879  on  board  the  training  ship  Cornwall  presented  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  of  trichiniasis.  One  patient  died.  Two  months  after 
burial  the  body  was  examined,  and  living  and  dead  nematode  worms  were 
found  which,  as  Bastian  showed,  were  not  the  trichina,  but  a  rhabditis. 
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They  were  probably  not  parasitic,  but  entered  the  body  of  the  cadet  after 
burial. 

ProphylaxiB. — It  is  not  definitely  known  how  swine  become  dis- 
eased. It  has  been  thought  that  they  are  infected  from  rats  about  slaugh- 
ter-houses, but  it  is  just  as  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  rats  are  infected 
by  eating  portions  of  the  trichinous  flesh  of  swine.  The  swine  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  be  grain-fed,  and  not,  as  is  so  common,  allowed  to  eat  offal. 
The  most  satisfactory  prophylaxis  is  the  complete  cooking  of  pork  and 
sausages,  and  to  this  custom  in  England,  France,  South  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  this  country,  immunity  is  largely  due. 

Treatment. — If  it  has  been  discovered  within  twenty-four  or  thirty- 
six  hours  that  a  large  number  of  persons  have  eaten  infected  meat,  the 
indications  are  to  thoroughly  evacuate  the  gastro-intestinal  canal.  Purga- 
tives of  rhubarb  and  senna  may  be  given,  or  an  occasional  dose  of  calomel. 
Glycerin  has  been  recommended  in  large  doses  in  order  that  by  passing 
into  the  intestines  it  may  by  its  hygroscopic  properties  destroy  the  worm. 
Male-fern,  kamala,  santonin,  and  thymol  have  all  been  recommended  in 
this  stage.  There  is  no  doubt  that  diarrhoea  in  the  first  week  or  ten  days 
of  the  infection  is  distinctly  favorable.  The  indications  in  the  stage  of  in- 
vasion are  to  relieve  the  pains,  to  secure  sleep,  and  to  support  the  patient's 
strength.  There  are  no  medicines  which  have  any  influence  upon  the 
embryos  in  their  migration  through  the  muscles. 

III.   AXCHYLOSTOMIASIS. 

The  dochmius  or  strongyliis  duodenalisj  also  known  as  the  scJerostofnum 
or  michylosiomum  duodenale  is  the  only  strongyle  harmful  to  man.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  strongylus  armatus,  which  causes  the 
verminous  aneurism  in  the  horse.  The  parasites  live  in  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestine,  chiefly  in  the  jejunum.  They  are  easily  seen, 
the  male  ha\'ing  a  length  of  from  six  to  ten  millimetres,  and  the  female 
from  ten  to  eighteen  millimetres.  The  mouth  is  provided  with  a  series  of 
tooth-like  hooks,  by  means  of  which  the  parasite  attaches  itself  to  the 
mucous  membrane.  The  male  has  a  prominent  expansion  or  bursa  at  the 
tail  end.  The  existence  of  the  parasite  has  long  been  known,  but  it  was 
not  thought  to  be  pathogenic  until  Griesinger  demonstrated  its  association 
with  the  Egyptian  chlorosis.  It  has  also  been  shown  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  anaemia  to  which  miners  and  brick-makers  are  subject.  Throughout 
Europe  the  disease  has  been  widely  spread  by  the  employment  of  Italian 
and  Polish  laborers.  In  certain  Italian  provinces  it  is  extremely  preva- 
lent and  serious.  It  occurs  in  India  and  in  Brazil,  and  has  been  described 
in  Jamaica  (Strachan).  Dolley  states  that  the  parasite  was  described  many 
years  ago  by  physicians  in  the  Southern  States,  but  no  recent  observations 
upon  the  disease  have  been  made  in  this  country. 

Symptoms. — The  parasites  withdraw  blood  by  suction,  and  the 
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symptoms  result  from  this  slow  depletion.  In  the  early  stage  there  may 
only  be  gastric  or  gastro-intestinal  disturbance,  but  if  the  parasites  are 
present  in  large  numbers  anaemia  is  gradually  produced  and  constitutes 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  disease.  The  Egyptian  chlorosis,  brick- 
maker's  ansBmia,  tunnel  anaemia,  miner's  cachexia,  and  mountain  anaemia 
are  due  to  this  cause.  The  clinical  course  is  variable.  In  some  instances 
the  anaemia  develops  acutely  and  reaches  a  high  grade  within  a  short  time, 
causing  great  shortness  of  breath  and  oedema.  Tiiere  is  serious  disturb- 
ance of  nutrition,  sometimes  diarrhoea  and  colicky  pains ;  but  the  most 
pronounced  symptom  is  the  pallor  and  the  associated  phenomena  of 
chronic  anaemia.  The  lesions  of  the  intestines,  are  those  of  chronic 
catarrh,  and  small  haemorrhages  occur  in  the  mucosa.  Dilatation  and 
hypertrophy  of  the^hoart  have  been  found  in  many  cases. 

The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  ova,  which  are  abundant  in  the 
stools,  are  oval,  about  *05  millimetre  in  length,  and  possess  a  thin, 
transparent  shell.  There  is  no  operculum,  as  in  the  ovum  of  the  oxyuris, 
and  the  yolk  is  unsegmented.  The  larvse  develop  in  moist  earth  and 
readily  get  into  the  drinking  water,  through  which  infection  occurs. 

The  systematic  use  of  latrines  and  the  boiling  of  all  water  used  for 
drinking  purposes  are  the  important  prophylactic  measures.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  fche  parasites  in  the  intes- 
tine, which  may  be  effected  by  the  male  fern  or  by  thymol,  which  Sonsino 
recommends  highly.  It  is  given  in  capsules  of  half  a  drachm  every  hour 
for  four  doses.    A  purgative  is  not  necessary. 

IV.    FiLARIASIS. 

Under  tliis  term  may  bo  considered  tlie  morbid  conditions  induced  by 
the  Jilaria  saiKjuinis  hommis^  or  the  fihtna  Bancrofti^  the  name  employed 
to  designate  the  adult  worm,  which  was  discovered  by  Bancroft,  of  Bris- 
bane. In  the  adult  form  the  worm  lives  in  tlie  lymphatics.  The  female 
is  thus  described  by  Patrick  Manson,  whose  studies  on  this  parasite  have 
been  so  important :  "  A  long,  slender,  hair-like  animal  quite  throe  inches 
in  length  but  only  one  one  hundredth  inch  in  breadth,  of  an  opaline  ap- 
pearance, looking,  ji8  it  lies  in  the  tissues,  like  a  delicate  thread  of  catgut 
animated  and  wriggling.  A  narrow  alimentary  canal  nins  from  the  sim- 
ple club-like  head  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  tail,  the  remainder  of 
the  body  being  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  reproductive  organs.  The 
vagina  opens  a]>out  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  from  the  head ;  it  is  very 
short,  and  bifurcates  into  two  uterine  horns,  which,  stuffed  with  embryos 
in  all  stages  of  development,  run  backward  nearly  to  the  tail."  The  male 
worm  is  much  smaller  and  has  only  occasionally  been  found.  The  female 
produces  an  extraordinary  number  of  embryos,  wliich  enter  the  blood 
current  through  the  lymphatics.  Each  embryo  is  within  its  shell,  which 
is  elonfirated,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  in  no  way  impedes  the  movements. 
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.They  are  about  the  ninetieth  part  of  an  inch  in  length  and  the  diameter 
of  a  red  blood-corpuscle  in  thickness,  so  that  they  readily  pass  through  the 
capillaries.  They  move  with  the  greatest  activity  and  form  very  striking 
and  readily  recognized  objects  in  a  blood-drop  under  the  microscope.  A 
rftnarkable  feature  is  the  periodicity  in  the  occurrence  of  the  embryos  in 
the  blood.  In  the  daytime  they  are  almost  or  entirely  absent,  whereas  at 
night,  in  typical  cases,  they  are  present  in  large  numbers.  If,  however, 
as  Stephen  Mackenzie  has  shown,  the  patient,  reversing  his  habits,  sleeps 
during  the  day,  the  periodicity  is  reversed.  The  further  development  of 
the  embryos  appears  to  be  associated  with  the  mosquito,  which  at  night 
sucks  the  blood  and  in  this  way  frees  them  from  the  body.  Some  slight 
development  takes  place  within  the  body  of  the  mosquito,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  embryos  are  set  free  in  the  water  after  the  death  of  the  host 
The  further  development  is  not  known,  but  it  is  probably  in  drinking 
water.  The  filariae  may  be  present  in  the  body  without  causing  any  symp- 
toms. In  animals  blood  filarisB  are  very  common  and  rarely  cause  incon- 
venience. It  is  only  when  the  adult  worms  or  the  ova  block  the  lymph  chan- 
nels that  certain  definite  symptoms  occur.  Manson  suggests  that  it  is  the 
ova  (prematurely  discharged),  which  are  considerably  shorter  and  thicker 
than  the  full-grown  embryos,  which  block  the  lymph  channels  and  pro- 
duce the  conditions  of  hsematochyluria,  elephantiasis,  and  lymph-scrotum. 

The  parasite  is  widely  distributed,  particularly  in  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical countries.  Guit^ras  has  shown  that  the  disease  prevails  exten- 
sively in  the  Southern  States,  and  since  his  paper  appeared  contributions 
have  been  made  by  Matas,  of  New  Orleans,  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  and  De 
Saussure,  of  Charleston. 

The  effects  produced  may  be  described  under  the  above-mentioned 
conditions. 

(a)  HcBmatochyluria. — Without  any  external  manifestations,  and  in 
many  cases  without  special  disturbance  of  health,  the  subject  from  time  to 
time  passes  urine  of  an  opaque  white,  milky  appearance,  or  bloody,  or  a 
chylous  fluid  which  on  settling  shows  a  slightly  reddish  clot.  The  urine 
may  be  normal  in  quantity  or  increased.  The  condition  is  usually  inter- 
mittent, and  the  patient  may  pass  normal  urine  for  weeks  or  months  at  a 
time.  Microscopically,  the  chylous  urine  contains  minute  molecular  fat 
granules,  usually  red  blood-corpuscles  in  various  amounts.  It  was  in 
urine  of  this  kind  that  Wucherer,  of  Bahia,  first  detected  the  filarian  em- 
bryos. It  is  remarkable  for  how  long  the  condition  may  persist  without 
serious  impairment  of  the  health.  A  patient,  sent  to  me  by  Dawson,  of 
Charleston,  has  had  haematochyluria  intermittently  for  eighteen  years. 
The  only  inconvenience  has  been  in  the  passage  of  the  blood-clots  which 
collect  in  the  bladder.  At  times  he  has  also  uneasy  sensations  in  the  lum- 
bar region.  The  embryos  are  present  in  his  blood  at  night  in  largo  num- 
bers. Chyluria  is  not  always  due  to  the  filaria.  The  non-parasitic  form 
of  the  disease  has  already  been  considered. 
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Opportunities  for  studying  the  anatomical  condition  of  these  cases 
rarely  occur.  Jn  the  case  described  by  Stephen  Mackenzie  the  renal  and 
peritoneal  lymph  plexuses  were  enormously  enlarged,  extending  from  the 
diaphragm  to  the  pelvis.  The  thoracic  duct  above  the  diaphragm  was 
impervious. 

(b)  Lymph'Scrotum  and  certain  forms  of  elephantiasis  are  sometimee 
caused  by  the  filaria.  In  the  former  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  are  enor- 
mously thickened  and  the  distended  lymph-vessels  may  be  plainly  seen. 
A  clear,  sometimes  a  turbid,  fluid  follows  puncture  of  the  skin.  The 
parasites  are  not  always  to  be  found.  I  have  examined  two  typical  cases 
without  finding  filaria  in  the  exuded  fluids  or  in  the  blood  at  night.  So 
also  the  majority  of  cases  of  elephantiasis  which  occur  in  this  country  are 
non*parasitic.    In  China  it  is  stated  that  the  parasites  occur  in  all  these 


cases.* 


V.  Dracontiasis  {Ouinea-worm  Disease). 

The  Filaria  or  Draamculus  tnedinensis  is  a  widely  spread  parasite  in 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  East  Indies.  In  the  United  States  cases  occasion- 
ally occur.  Jarvis  reports  a  case  in  a  post  chaplain  who  had  lived  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe,  Va.,  for  thirty  years.  Van  Harlingen's  patient,  a  man  aged 
forty-seven,  had  never  lived  out  of  Philadelphia,  so  that  the  worm  must 
be  included  among  the  parasites  of  this  country.  A  majority  of  the  cases 
reported  in  American  journals  have  been  imported. 

Only  the  female  is  known.  It  develops  in  the  subcutaneous  and  inter- 
muscular connective  tissues  and  produces  vesicles  and  abscesses.  In  the 
large  majority  of  the  eases  the  parasite  is  found  in  the  leg.  Of  181  cases, 
in  124  the  worm  was  found  in  the  feet,  33  times  in  the  leg,  and  11  times  in 
the  thigh.  The  worm  is  usually  solitary,  though  there  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  six  or  more  have  been  present.  It  is  cylindrical  in  form,  about 
two  niillimotres  in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  centimetres  in  length. 

The  worm  gains  entrance  to  the  system  through  the  stomach,  not 
through  the  skin,  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  is  probable  that  both 
male  and  female  are  ingested;  but  the  former  dies  and  is  discharged, 
while  the  latter  after  impregnation  penetrates  the  intestine  and  attains  its 
full  development  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  where  it  may  remain  quies- 
cent for  a  long  time  and  can  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  like  a  bundle  of 
string.  Suppuration  is  after  a  time  excited,  and  when  the  abscesses  are 
o}x>ned  or  burst  the  worm  appears  and  is  sometimes  discharged  entire.  The 
worm  contiiina  an  enormous  number  of  living  embryos,  which  escape  into 
the  wjitiT  and  develop  in  the  cyclops — a  small  crustacean — and  it  seems 
likely  that  man  is  infectcnl  by  drinking  the  water  containing  these  devel- 
oped larvie. 

*  For  full  consideration  of  the  subject  of  congenital  occlusion  and  dilatation  of 
lymph  channels,  see  work  on  this  subject  by  Samuel  C.  Busey,  New  York,  1878. 
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The  ireaiment  consists  in  promoting  the  suppuration,  and  when  the 
worm  is  seen  the  common  procedure  is  to  roll  it  round  a  portion  of  smooth 
wood,  and  in  this  way  prevent  the  retraction,  and  each  day  wind  a  little 
more  until  the  entire  worm  is  withdrawn.  It  is  stated  that  special  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  tearing  of  the  worm,  as  disastrous  consequences 
sometimes  follow,  probably  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  migration 
of  the  embryos.  It  is  stated  that  the  leaves  of  the  plant  called  amarpattee 
are  almost  a  specific  in  the  disease.  Asufoetida  in  full  doses  is  said  to  kill 
the  worm. 

VI.  Otheb  Nematodes. 

(a)  Among  less  important  filarian  worms  parasitic  in  man  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned :  filaria  loa^  which  is  a  cylindrical  worm  of  about 
three  centimetres  in  length  and  Whose  habitat  is  beneath  the  conjunctiva. 
It  has  been  found  on  the  West  African  coast,  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  West 
Indies.  Filaria  lentis^  which  has  been  found  in  a  cataract  Three  speci- 
mens have  been  found  together.  Filaria  labialis,  which  has  been  found 
in  a  pustule  in  the  upper  lip  Filaria  homxnis  arisy  which  was  described 
by  Leidy,  from  the  mouth  of  a  child.  Filaria  bronchialiSy  which  has  been 
found  occasionally  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi.  This  parasite  has  been 
seen  in  a  few  cases  in  the  bronchioles  and  in  the  lungs.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  it  ever  produces  an  extensive  verminous  bronchitis  similar  to 
that  which  I  have  described  in  dogs.  Filaria  imitis^  of  which  Bowlby 
has  described  two  cases.  In  one  case  with  haematuria  female  worms  were 
found  in  the  portal  vein,  and  the  ova  were  present  in  the  thickened 
bladder  wall  and  in  the  ureters. 

{b)  Trichocephalus  Dispar  (  Whip-worm), — This  parasite  is  not  infre- 
quently found  in  tlie  caecum  and  large  intestine  of  man.  It  measures  from 
four  to  five  centimetres  in  length,  the  male  being  somewliat  shorter  than 
the  female  The  worm  is  readily  recognized  by  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  anterior  and  posterior  portions.  The  former,  which  is  at  least 
three  fifths  of  the  body,  is  extremely  thin  and  hair-like  in  contrast  to  the 
thick  hinder  portion  of  the  body,  which  in  the  female  is  conical  and 
pointed,  and  in  the  male  more  obtuse  and  usually  rolled  like  a  spring. 
The  ova  are,  oval,  lemon-shaped,  -05  millimetre  in  length,  and  each  is 
provided  with  a  button-like  projection. 

The  number  of  the  worms  found  is  variable,  as  many  as  a  thousand 
having  been  counted.  It  is  a  widely  spread  parasite.  In  parts  of  Europe 
it  occurs  in  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  of  all  bodies  examined,  but  in  this 
country  it  is  not  so  common.  The  trichocephalus  rarely  causes  symptoms. 
It  has  been  thought  by  certain  physicians  in  the  East  to  be  the  cause  of 
beri-beri  Several  cases  have  been  reported  recently  in  which  profound 
anaemia  has  occurred  in  connection  with  this  parasite,  usually  with  diar- 
rhoea. Enormous  numbers  may  occur,  as  in  Rudolphi's  case,  without  pro- 
ducing any  symptoms. 
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The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by  the  examination  of  the  fadces,  whiel 
contain^  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  the  characteristic  lemon-shaped 
hard,  dark-brown  eggs. 

(c)  Eustrongylus  Oigas, — This  enormous  nematode,  the  male  of  whicl 
measures  about  a  foot  in  length  and  the  female  about  three  feet,  occurs  ii 
very  many  animals  and  has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  man.  It  i 
usually  found  in  the  renal  region  and  may  entirely  destroy  the  kidney. 

(d)  Rhdbdonema  Intestinale, — Under  this  name  are  now  included  th 
small  nematode  worms  found  in  the  faeces  and  formerly  described  as  an 
guillula  stercoralis  and  anguillula  intestinalis.  This  parasite  occur 
abundantly  in  the  stools  of  the  endemic  diarrhoea  of  hot  countries,  and  ha 
been  specially  described  by  the  French  in  the  diarrhoea  of  Cochin-China 
It  occurs  also  in  Brazil,  and  has  been  found  in  Italy  in  connection  witl 
the  anchylostoma  in  cases  of  miner^s  anemia.  It  is  stated  that  the  worm 
occupy  all  parts  of  the  intestines,  and  have  even  been  found  in  the  biliar 
and  pancreatic  ducts.  It  is  only  when  they  are  in  very  large  number 
that  they  produce  severe  diarrhoea  and  anaemia. 

Acanthoeephala  ( rAor;^/i«a^/e(/  Wonm), — The  echinorhynchus  gigcLS  i 
a  common  parasite  in  the  intestine  of  the  hog  and  attains  a  large  size 
The  larvae  develop  in  cockchafer  grubs.  Lambl  found  a  small  echino 
rhynchuH  in  the  intestine  of  a  boy.  Welches  specimen,  which  was  founc 
encysted  in  the  intestine  of  a  soldier  at  Netley,  is  stated  by  Cobbold  prob 
ably  not  to  have  been  an  echinorhynchus.  Recently  a  case  of  echUwrhyn 
chus  inoniliformis  has  been  described  in  Italy  by  Orassi  and  Calandruccic 


IV.  DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   CESTODES 

(Tape-uforma ;  Hydatid  Disease), 

Man  harbors  tlie  adult  parasites  in  the  small  intestine,  the  larval  form 
in  the  muscles  and  solid  organs. 

I.  Intestinal  Cestodes;  Tape- worms. 

(a)  Taenia  Holitim^  or  pork  tape-worm.     This  is  not  a  common  form  ii 

this  country.     It  is  much  more  frequent  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 

When  mature  it  is  from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  length.     The  head  is  small 

round,  not  so  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  and  provided  with  four  suckiu] 

disks  and  a  double  row  of  booklets ;  hence  it  is  called,  in  contradistinctioi 

to  the  other  form  in  man,  the  armed  tape-worm.     To  the  head  succeeds 

narrow,  thread-like  neck,  then  the  segments,  or  proglottides,  as  they  ar 

called.    The  segments  possess  both  male  and  female  generative  organs 

\  about  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  become  mature  and  contain  rip 

The  worm  attains  its  full  growth  in  from  three  to  three  and  a  hal 

Bi8i  after  which  time  the  segments  are  continuously  shed  and  appea 
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in  the  stools.  The  segments  are  about  one  centimetre  in  length  and  from 
seven  to  eight  millimetres  in  breadth.  Pressed  between  glass  plates  the 
ovarian  rosette  is  seen  as  a  central  stem  with  about  twelve  or  fifteen  lateral 
branches.  There  are  many  thousands  of  ova  in  each  ripe  segment,  and 
each  ovum  consists  of  a  firm  shell,  inside  of  which  is  a  little  embryo,  pro- 
vided with  six  booklets.  The  segments  are  continuously  passed,  and  if 
the  ova  are  to  attain  further  development  they  must  be  taken  into  the 
stomach,  either  of  a  pig,  or  of  man  himself  The  egg-shells  are  digested, 
the  six-hooked  embryos  become  free,  and  passing  from  the  stomach  reach 
various  parts  of  the  body  (the  liver,  muscles,  brain,  or  eye),  where  they 
develop  into  the  larvse  or  cysticerci.  A  hog  under  these  circumstances  is 
said  to  be  measledt  and  the  cysticerci  are  spoken  of  as  measles  or  blad- 
der worms. 

The  tania  solium  received  its  name  because  it  was  thought  to  exist  as  a 
solitary  parasite  in  the  bowel,  but  two  or  three,  or  even  more  worms  may 
occur. 

{b)  Twnia  saginata  or  mediocanellata — the  unarmed  or  beef  tape-worm. 
This  is  a  longer  and  larger  parasite  than  the  icenia  solium.  It  is  certainly 
the  common  tape-worm  of  this  country.  Of  scores  of  specimens  which  I 
have  examined,  almost  all  were  of  this  variety.  According  to  B^renger- 
F6raud  it  has  spread  rapidly  in  western  Europe,  owing  probably  to  the 
importation  of  beef  and  live  stock  from  the  Mediterranean  basin.  It  may 
attain  a  length  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  or  more.  The  head  is  large  in 
comparison  to  the  tcBnia  solium^  and  measures  over  two  millimetres  in 
breadth.  It  is  square-shaped  and  provided  with  four  large  sucking  disks, 
but  there  are  no  booklets.  The  ripe  segments  are  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen  millimetres  in  length,  and  from  eight  to  ten  millimetres  in 
breadth.  The  ovarian  rosette  consists  of  a  central  stem  with  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  lateral  branches,  which  are  given  off  more  dichotomously 
than  in  the  tcBnia  solium.  The  ova  are  somewhat  larger,  and  the  shell  is 
thicker,  but  the  two  forms  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  their  ova. 
The  ripe  segments  are  passed  as  in  the  taenia  solium,  and  are  ingested  by 
cattle,  in  the  flesh  or  organs  of  which  the  eggs  develop  into  the  bladder 
worms  or  cysticerci.  Whether  they  develop  in  man  or  not  is  uncertain. 
No  instance  of  the  cysticercus  of  the  tmnia  sagiiiata  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  reported  in  man. 

Of  other  forms  of  tape-worm  may  be  mentioned  : 

(c)  Tmnia  elliptica  (tcenia  cucumerina).  A  small  parasite  very  com- 
mon in  the  dog  and  occasionally  found  in  man,  and  the  larvae  of  which  de- 
velop in  the  louse  of  the  dog. 

((/)  TcBnia  flavo-punctata.  A  small  cestode  was  found  in  the  intes- 
tine of  a  child  in  Boston,  and  has  since  been  met  with  in  one  or  two 
cases. 

{e)  TcBiiia  nana  and  the  tmnia  Madagascariensis  have  been  found  only 
once  or  twice. 
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(/)  Boihriocephalus  latus.  A  cestode  worm  found  only  in  certaii 
districts  bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea  and  in  parts  of  Switzerland.  So  fa 
as  I  know  it  has  not  been  found  in  this  country  except  in  a  few  importe< 
cases.  The  parasite  is  large  and  long,  measuring  from  twenty-five  \a 
thirty  feet  or  more.  Its  head  is  different  from  that  of  the  taenia,  as  i 
possesses  two  lateral  grooves  or  pits  and  has  no  booklets.  The  larvs 
develop  in  the  peritonaeum  and  muscles  of  the  pike  and  other  fish,  and  i 
has  been  shown  experimentally  that  they  grow  into  the  adult  worm  whei 
eaten  by  man. 

Symptoms. — These  parasites  are  found  at  all  ages.  They  are  no 
uncommon  in  children  and  are  occasionally  found  in  sucklings.  W.  T 
Plant  refers  to  a  number  of  cases  in  children  under  two  years,  and  there  i 
a  case  in  the  literature  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  tape-worm  was  foun< 
in  an  infant  five  days  old. 

The  parasites  may  cause  no  disturbance  and  are  rarely  dangerous.  I 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  worm  is  generally  a  source  of  worry  an< 
anxiety ;  the  patient  may  have  considerable  distress  and  complain  of  ab 
dominal  pains,  nausea,  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  Occasionally,  the  appetit 
is  ravenous.  In  women  and  in  nervous  patients  the  constitutional  die 
tnrbance  may  be  considerable,  and  we  not  infrequently  see  great  menta 
depression  and  even  hypochondria.  Various  nervous  phenomena,  such  a 
chorea,  convulsions,  or  epilepsy,  are  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  parasites 
Such  effects,  however,  are  very  rare. 

The  diagnosis  is  never  doubtful.  The  presence  of  the  segments  is  dis 
tinctive.  The  ova,  too,  may  be  recognized  in  the  stools.  It  makes  bu 
little  difference  as  to  the  form  of  tape-worm,  but  the  ripe  segments  of  th 
tmnia  saginata  are  larger  and  broader,  and  show  differences  in  the  gen 
erative  system  as  already  mentioned. 

The  prophylnxis  is  most  important.  Careful  attention  should  be  givei 
to  two  points.  First,  all  tape-worm  segments  should  be  burned.  The; 
should  never  be  throwTi  into  the  water-closet  or  outside.  And  second,  th 
meat  should  be  cooked  throughout,  in  which  way  alone  larvae  are  destroyed 
Possibly  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  this  country  pork  is,  as  a  rule,  bette 
cooked  than  beef  that  the  tmnia  saginata  is  the  most  common,  form.  Cer 
tainly  in  the  market  and  at  the  abattoirs  one  more  commonly  sees  measl; 
pork  than  measly  veal.  In  the  examination  of  a  thousand  hogs  in  Mont 
real  there  were  seventy-six  instances  of  cysticerci.  The  measle  is  mor 
readily  overlooked  in  beef  than  in  pork,  as  in  the  former  it  has  not  sucl 
an  opaque  white  color. 

Treatment. — For  two  days  prior  to  the  administration  of  the  reme 
dies  the  patient  should  take  a  very  light  diet  and  have  the  bowels  move< 
occasionally  by  a  saline  cathartic.  The  practitioner  has  the  choice  of 
large  number  of  drugs.  As  a  rule,  the  male  fern  acts  promptly  and  well 
The  ethereal  extract,  in  two-drachm  doses,  may  be  given  fasting,  and  fol 
lowed  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  hours  by  a  brisk  purgative.    This  usu 
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ally  succeeds  in  bringing  away  a  large  portion,  but  not  always  the  entire 
worm. 

A  combination  of  the  remedies  is  sometimes  very  effective.  An  in- 
fusion is  made  of  pomegranate  root,  half  an  ounce ;  pumpkin  seeds,  one 
ounce ;  powdered  ergot,  a  drachm ;  and  boiling  water,  ten  ounces.  To 
an  emulsion  of  the  male  fern  (a  drachm  of  ethereal  extract),  made  with 
acacia  powder,  two  minims  of  croton  oil  are  added.  The  patient  should 
have  had  a  low  diet  the  previous  day  and  have  taken  a  dose  of  salts  in  the 
evening.  The  emulsion  and  infusion  are  mixed  and  taken  fasting  at  nine 
in  the  morning. 

The  pomegranate  root  is  a  very  efficient  remedy,  and  may  be  given  as 
an  infusion  of  the  bark,  three  ounces  of  which  may  be  macerated  in  ten 
ounces  of  water  and  then  reduced  to  one  half  by  evaporation.  The  entire 
quantity  is  then  taken  in  divided  doses.  It  occasionally  produces  colic,  but 
is  a  very  effective  remedy.  The  active  principle  of  the  root,  pelletierine,  is 
now  much  employed.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  a 
grain,  and  is  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge. 

Pumpkin  seeds  are  sometimes  very  efficient.  Three  or  four  ounces 
should  be  carefully  bruised  and  then  macerated  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
hpurs  and  the  entire  quantity  taken  and  followed  in  an  hour  by  a  purge. 
Of  other  remedies,  koosso,  turpentine  in  ounce  doses  in  honey,  and  kamala 
may  be  mentioned. 

Unless  the  head  is  brought  away,  the  parasite  continues  to  grow,  and 
within  a  few  months  the  segments  again  appear.  Some  instances  are  ex- 
traordinarily obstinate.  Doubtless  it  depends  a  good  deal  upon  the  ex- 
posure of  the  worm.  The  head  and  neck  may  be  thoroughly  protected 
beneath  the  valvute  conniventes,  in  which  case  the  remedies  may  not  act 
Owing  to  its  armature  the  tcsnia  solium  is  more  difficult  to  expel.  It  is 
probable  that  no  degree  of  peristalsis  could  dislodge  the  head,  and  unless 
the  worm  is  killed  it  does  not  let  go  its  extraordinarily  firm  hold  on  the 
mucous  membrane. 

IL  Visceral  Cestodes. 

Whereas  adult  taeniae  cause  little  or  no  disturbance  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
prove  directly  fatal,  the  affections  caused  by  the  larvae  or  immature 
forms  in  the  solid  organs  are  serious  and  important.  There  are  two  chief 
cestode  larvae  known  to  frequent  man — {a)  the  cysticercus  celluloscB^  the 
larva  of  the  tcenia  solium^  and  {h)  the  ecJiinococcus,  the  larva  of  the  twnia 
echinococcus, 

I.  Cysticercus  Cellulosse. — When  man  accidentally  takes  into  his 
stomach  the  ripe  ova  of  twyiia  solium  he  is  liable  to  become  the  interme- 
diate host,  a  part  usually  played  for  this  tape- worm  by  the  pig.  This  acci- 
dent may  occur  in  an  individual  the  subject  of  tmnia  solium^  in  which 
case  the  mature  proglottides  either  themselves  wander  into  the  stomach 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  are  forced  into  the  organ  in  attacks  of  prolonged 
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Tomiting.  Of  coorse  the  accidental  ingestion  from  the  outside  of  a  t 
ova  is  quite  possible,  and  the  liability  of  infection  should  always  be  bor 
in  mind  in  handling  the  segments  of  the  worm. 

The  symptoms  depend  entirely  upon  the  number  of  ova  ingested  a 
the  localities  reached.  In  the  hog  the  cysticerci  produce  very  little  d 
turbancx'.  The  muscles,  the  connective  tissue,  and  the  brain  may 
swarming  with  the  measles,  as  they  are  called,  and  yet  the  nutrition 
maintained  and  the  animal  does  not  appear  to  be  seriously  incommoded, 
the  invasion  period,  if  large  numbers  of  the  parasites  are  taken,  there 
in  all  probability,  constitutional  disturbance ;  certainly  there  is  in  t 
calf,  when  fed  with  the  ripe  segments  of  tcBtiia  saginaia. 

In  man  a  few  cysticerci  lodged  beneath  the  skin  or  in  the  muscles  m 
cause  no  damage,  and  in  time  the  larvae  die  and  become  calcified.  Th 
are  occasionally  found  in  dissection  subjects  or  in  post-mortems  as  ov( 
white  bodies  in  the  muscles  or  subcutaneous  tissue.  In  this  country  tb 
are  very  rare.  I  have  seen  but  one  instance  in  my  post-mortem  expe 
ence.  Depending  on  the  number  and  the  locality  specially  affected,  t 
symptoms  may  lie  grouped  into  general,  cerebro-spinal,  and  ocular. 

(1)  General. — Asa  rule  the  invasion  of  the  larvae  in  man,  unless 
very  large  numbers,  does  not  cause  very  definite  symptoms.     It  oc< 
sionally  happens,  however,  that  a  striking  picture  is  produced.     For  i 
stance,  a  patient  was  admitted  to  my  wards  very  stiff  and  helpless, 
much  so  that  ho  had  to  be  assisted  up-stairs  and  into  bed.     He  coi 
plained  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  extremities  and  general  weakne 
so  that  at  first  ho  was  thought  to  have  a  peripheral  neuritis.     At  the  i 
ami  nation,  however,  a  number  of  painful  subcutaneous  nodules  were  d 
covered,  which  proved  on  excision  to  bo  the  cysticerci.    Altogether  seveni 
f\\i)  could  he  felt  subcutanoously,  and  from  the  soreness  and  stiffness  th 
probably  existtMl  in  largo  numbers  in  the  muscles.     There  were  none 
his  eyes,  and  ho  hod  no  symptoms  pointing  to  brain  lesions. 

(2)  (,'erebrO'Spinal — Romarkablo  symptoms  may  result  from  the  pn 
onco  of  the  cyKti(jerci  in  the  brain  and  cord.  In  the  silent  region  th 
may  be  abundant  without  producing  any  symptoms.  I  have  in  my  p< 
session  tlie  brain  of  a  pig  containing  scores  of  "  measles,"  yet  the  anin 
in  tlie  few  moments  in  which  I  siiw  it  just  prior  to  death  did  not  pi 
sent  any  symptoms  to  attract  attention.  In  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  t 
cysticerci  may  attain  a  considerable  size,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  regie 
in  wliich  they  are  unrestrained  in  their  growth  the  bladder-like  hot 
grows  freely,  as  in  the  peritona?um.  When  in  the  fourth  ventricle  i 
markable  irritiitive  symptoms  may  be  produced.  In  1884  I  saw  wi 
Fried lilnd(T  in  Herlin  a  cose  from  Riess's  wards  in  which  during  life  the 
had  been  symptoms  of  diabetes  and  anomalous  nervous  symptoms.  P€ 
mortem,  the  cysticercus  was  found  beneath  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  pressii 
upon  the  fioor  of  the  left  ventricle. 

(3)  Ocular. — Since  von  Graefe  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  cyst 
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cercuB  in  the  vitreoas  humor  many  cases  have  been  placed  on  record,  and 
it  is  a  condition  easily  recognized  by  oculists. 

Except  in  the  eye,  the  diagnosis  can  rarely  be  made;  when  the  cysti- 
cerci  are  subcutaneous,  one  may  be  excised.  It  is  possible  that  when 
numerous  throughout  the  muscles  they  may  be  seen  under  the  tongue,  in 
which  situation  they  may  exist  in  the  pig  in  numbers. 

II.  Eohinoeoccus  Disease. — The  hydatid  worms  or  echinococci  are  the 
larvse  of  the  icsnia  echinococcus  of  the  dog.  This  is  a  tiny  cestode  not 
more  than  four  or  five  millimetres  in  length,  consisting  of  only  three  or 
four  segments,  of  which  the  terminal  one  alone  is  mature,  and  has  a  length 
of  about  two  millimetres  and  a  breadth  of  0*6  millimetre.  The  head  is 
small  and  provided  with  four  sucking  disks  and  a  rostellum  with  a  double 
row  of  booklets.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  parasite  in  the  dog.  Cob- 
bold  states  that  he  has  never  met  with  a  natural  specimen  in  England. 
Leidy  had  not  one  in  his  large  collection.  I  have  not  met  with  an  in- 
stance in  this  country,  nor  do  I  know  of  its  ever  having  been  described. 
The  only  specimens  in  my  cabinet  I  procured  experimentally  by  feeding  a 
dog  with  echinococcus  cysts  from  an  ox.  The  worms  arc  so  small  that 
they  may  be  readily  overlooked,  since  they  form  small  white,  thread-like 
bodies  closely  adherent  among  the  villi  of  the  small  intestines.  The  ripe 
segment  contains  about  5,000  eggs,  which  attain  their  development  in  the 
solid  organs  of  various  animals,  particularly  the  hog  and  ox  ;  more  rarely 
the  horse  and  the  sheep.  In  some  countries  man  is  a  common  intermedi- 
ate host,  owing  to  the  accidental  ingestion  of  the  ova. 

Development. — The  little  six-hooked  embryo,  freed  from  the  egg-shell 
by  digestion,  either  burrows  through  the  intestinal  wall  and  reaches  the 
peritoneal  cavity  or  the  muscles ;  more  commonly  it  enters  the  portal  ves- 
sels and  is  carried  to  the  liver.  It  may  enter  the  systemic  vessels,  and, 
passing  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  as  it  is  protoplasmic  and  elastic,  may 
reach  the  brain  or  other  parts.  Once  having  reached  its  destination,  it 
undergoes  the  following  changes :  The  booklets  disappear  and  the  little 
embryo  is  gradually  converted  into  a  small  cyst  which  presents  two  dis- 
tinct layers — an  external,  laminated,  cuticular  membrane  or  capsule,  and 
an  internal,  granular,  parenchymatous  layer,  the  endocyst  The  little 
cyst  or  vesicle  contains  a  clear  fluid.  There  is  more  or  less  reaction  in  the 
neighboring  tissues,  and  the  cyst  in  time  has  a'  fibrous  investment.  When 
this  primary  cyst  or  vesicle  has  attained  a  certain  size  buds  develop  from 
the  parenchymatous  layer,  which  are  gradually  converted  into  cysts,  pre- 
senting a  stnicture  identical  with  that  of  the  original  cyst,  namely,  an  elastic 
chitinous  membrane  lined  with  a  granular  parenchymatous  layer.  These 
secondary  or  daughter  cysts  are  first  connected  with  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  primary,  but  are  soon  set  free.  In  this  way  the  primary  cyst  as  it 
grows  may  contain  a  dozen  or  more  daughter  cysts.  Inside  these  daughter 
cysts  a  similar  process  may  occur,  and  from  buds  in  the  walls  grand- 
daughter cysts  are  developed.    From  the  granular  layer  of  the  parent  and 
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daughter  cysts  buds  arise  wliich  develop  into  brood  capsules.  From  th 
lining  membrane  the  little  outgrowths  arise  and  gradually  develop  int 
bodies  known  as  scolices,  which  represent  in  reality  the  head  of  the  tiBni 
echinococcus  and  present  four  sucking  disks  and  a  circle  of  hookleU 
Each  scolex  is  capable  when  transferred  to  the  intestines  of  a  dog  of  de 
veloping  into  an  adult  tape-worm.  The  difference  between  the  ovum  o 
an  ordinary  tape-worm,  such  as  the  tcBnia  solium^  and  the  tcBnia  echino 
coccus  is  in  this  way  very  striking.  In  the  former  case  the  ovum  devel 
ops  into  a  single  larva — the  cysticercus  celluloscB — whereas  the  egg  of  th 
tcBnia  echinococcus  develops  into  a  cyst  which  is  capable  of  multiplyinj 
enormously  and  from  the  lining  membrane  of  which  millions  of  larva 
tape-worms  develop.  Ordinarily  in  man  the  development  of  the  echino 
coccus  takes  place  as  above  mentioned  and  by  an  endogenous  form  ii 
which  the  secondary  and  tertiary  cysts  are  contained  within  the  primary : 
but  in  animals  the  formation  may  be  different,  as  the  buds  from  the  pri- 
mary cyst  penetrate  between  the  layers  and  develop  externally,  forming 
the  exogenous  variety.  A  third  form  is  the  multilocular  echinococcus,  in 
which  from  the  primary  cysts  buds  develop  which  are  cut  off  completely 
and  are  surrounded  by  thick  capsules  of  a  connective  tissue,  wliich  join 
together  and  ultimately  form  a  hard  mass  represented  by  strands  of  con- 
nective tissue  enclosing  alveolar  spaces  about  the  size  of  peas  or  a  little 
larger.  In  these  spaces  are  found  the  remnants  of  the  echinococcus  cyst, 
occasionally  the  scolices  or  booklets,  but  they  are  often  sterile. 

The  fluid  of  the  echinococcus  cysts  is  clear  and  limpid,  and  has  a  spe- 
oitio  irravitv  from  1*005  to  1*009.  It  does  not  contain  albumen,  but  mav  con- 
tain  tra^vs  of  supir.  As  a  rule,  the  cysts,  when  not  degenerated,  contain 
tho  hydatid  heads  or  seolicos  or  the  characteristic  hooklets. 

(''.wrm/fvs  in  the  (>>/. — It  is  not  known  definitely  how  long  the  echino- 
i\xvus  rv^iuaiiis  alive,  but  it  probably  lives  many  years — according  to  some 
aut!io:*s  as  long  ;is  twenty  years.  The  most  common  change  is  death  and 
the  irnidual  ii:si>i>v^ition  of  the  contents  and  conversion  of  the  cvst  into  a 
mass  eotitaivaiiir  p:itty-like  or  granular  material  which  may  be  partially 
oaleiru\l.  Kenu:a:its  of  the  chitinous  cvst  wall  or  hooklets  mav  be  found. 
Tliose  obsolete  Iwdatid  ovsts  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  liver.  A 
Tuoro  s^^rioiis  ii munation  is  rupture,  which  may  take  place  into  a  serous 
s;u\  or  ]vrfonuion  may  take  place  externally,  when  the  cysts  are  discharged, 
as  into  the  bronchi  or  alimentary  canal  or  urinary  passiiges.  More  unfa- 
voniMe  are  the  instances  in  which  rupture  occurs  into  the  bile-passages  or 
into  tlie  inferior  cava.  Recoverv  mav  foll«>w  the  rupture  and  discharsre  of 
t!\e  hvdatids  oxternallv.  Sudden  death  has  been  known  to  follow  the 
ruptuiv.  A  third  and  very  serious  nuxle  of  termination  is  suppuration, 
\\hich  may  occur  spontaneously  or  follow  rupture  and  is  found  most  fre- 
v>uc!itly  in  the  liver.  Large  abscesses  may  be  formed  which  contain  the 
indatid  membranes. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Echinococcus, --Tho  disease  prevails 
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most  extensively  in  those  countries  in  which  man  is  brought  into  close 
contact  with  the  dog,  particularly  when,  as  in  Australia,  the  Jogs  are  used 
extensively  tot  herding  sheep,  the  animal  in  which  the  larval  form  of  the 
icBnia  echinococcus  is  most  frequently  found.  In  Iceland  the  cases  are 
very  numerous.  In  Europe  the  disease  is  not  uncommon.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is  extremely  rare  and  a  great  majority  of  all  cases  are  in  for- 
eigners. Up  to  July,  1891,  I  have  been  able  to  find  in  the  literature 
(and  in  the  museums)  only  85  cases  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.* 

Distribution  in  the  Body. — Of  the  1,862  cases  comprised  in  the  statis- 
tics of  Davaine,  Cobbold,  Finsen,  and  Neisser,  the  parasites  existed  in  the 
liver  in  953,  in  the  intestinal  canal  in  163,  in  the  lung  or  pleura  in  153,  in 
the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  genitals  in  186,  in  the  brain  and  spinal  canal  in 
127,  bone  61,  heart  and  blood-vessels  61,  other  organs  158.  f  Of  tha85 
cases  in  this  country,  the  liver  was  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  59.  Of  50 
consecutive  cases  treated  by  Mosler  at  the  Greifsn^ald  clinic,  36  involved 
the  liver,  10  the  lungs,  3  the  right  kidney,  and  1  the  spleen. 

Sjrxnptoins. — (a)  Hydatids  of  the  Liver. — Small  cysts  may  cause 
no  disturbance ;  large  and  growing  cysts  produce  signs  of  tumor  of  the 
liver  with  great  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ.  Naturally  the  physical 
signs  depend  much  upon  the  situation  of  the  growth.  Near  the  anterior 
surface  in  the  epigastric  region  the  tumor  may  form  a  distinct  prominence 
and  have  a  tense,  firm  feeling,  sometimes  with  fluctuation.  A  not  infre- 
quent situation  is  to  the  left  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  forming  a  tumor 
which  pushes  up  the  heart  and  causes  an  extensive  area  of  dulness  in  the 
lower  sternal  and  left  hypochrondriac  regions.  In  the  right  lobe,  if  the 
tumor  is  on  the  posterior  surface,  the  enlargement  of  the  organ  is  chiefly 
upward  into  the  pleura  and  the  vertical  area  of  dulness  in  the  posterior 
axillary  line  is  increased.  Superficial  cysts  may  give  what  is  known  as 
the  hydatid  fremitus.  If  the  tumor  is  palpated  lightly  with  the  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  and  percussed  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  right 
there  is  felt  a  vibration  or  trembling  movement  which  persists  for  a  cer- 
tain time.  It  is  not  always  present,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  pecul- 
iar to  the  hydatid  tumors  or  is  due,  as  Brian9on  held,  to  the  collision  of 
the  daughter  cysts.  Very  large  cysts  are  accompanied  by  feelings  of 
pressure  or  dragging  in  the  hepatic  region,  sometimes  actual  pain.  The 
general  condition  of  the  patient  is  at  first  good  and  the  nutrition  little,  if 
at  all,  interfered  with.  Unless  some  of  the  accidents  already  referred  to 
occur,  the  symptoms  indeed  may  be  trifling  and  due  only  to  the  pressure 
or  weight  of  the  tumor. 

Suppuration  of  the  cyst  changes  tlie  clinical  picture  into  one  of  pyaemia. 
There  are  rigors,  sweats,  more  or  less  jaundice,  and  rapid  loss  of  weight. 
Perforation  may  occur  into  the  stomach,  colon,  pleura,  bronchi,  or  exter- 

*  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  October,  1882.    Since  that  date  Alfred 
Mann  has  collected  for  me  24  cases  in  addition  to  the  61  there  reported. 
f  Dictionnaire  Encyclop^ique  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  tome  32,  1885. 
66 
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nally,  and  in  some  instances  recovery  has  taken  place.  Perforation  into 
the  pericardium  and  inferior  vena  cava  is  fatal.  In  the  latter  case  the 
daughter  cysts  have  heen  found  in  the  heart,  plugging  th^  tricuspid  ori- 
fice and  the  pulmonary  artery.  Perforation  of  the  hile-passages  causes 
intense  jaundice,  and  may  lead  to  suppurative  cholangitis. 

An  interesting  symptom  connected  with  the  rupture  of  hydatid  cysts 
is  the  development  of  urticaria,  which  may  also  follow  aspiration  of  the 
cysts  and  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  toxic  materials  contained  in 
the  fluid. 

Diagnosis,  —  Cysts  of  moderate  size  may  exist  without  producing 
symptoms.  Large  multiple  echinococci  may  cause  great  enlargement  with 
irregularity  of  the  outline,  and  such  a  condition  persisting  for  any  time 
with  retention  of  the  health  and  strength  suggests  hydatid  disease.  An 
irregular,  painless  enlargement,  particularly  in  the  left  lobe,  or  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large,  smooth  fluctuating  tumor  of  the  epigastric  region  is  also 
very  suggestive,  and  in  this  situation,  when  accessible  to  palpation,  it 
gives  a  sensation  of  a  smooth  elastic  growth  and  possibly  also  the  hydatid 
tremor.  When  suppuration  occurs  the  clinical  picture  is  really  that  of 
abscess  and  only  the  existence  of  previous  enlargement  of  the  liver  with 
good  health  would  point  to  the  fact  that  the  suppuration  was  associated 
with  hydatids.  Syphilis  may  produce  irregular  enlargement  without  much 
disturbance  in  the  health,  sometimes  also  a  very  definite  tumor  in  the 
epigastric  region,  but  it  is  usually  firm  and  not  fluctuating.  The  clinical 
features  may  simulate  cancer  very  closely.  In  a  case  which  I  reported 
the  liver  was  greatly  enlarged  and  there  were  many  nodular  tumors 
in  the  abdomen.  The  post-mortem  showed  enormous  suppurating  hy- 
datid cysts  in  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  which  had  perforated  the 
stomach  in  two  places  and  also  the  duodenum.  The  omentum,  mes- 
entery, and  pelvis  also  contained  numerous  cysts.  As  a  rule,  the 
clinical  course  of  the  disetwe  would  suffice  to  separate  it  clearly  from  can- 
cer. Dilatation  of  the  gall-bladder  and  hydronephrosis  have  both  been 
mistaken  for  hydatid  disease.  In  the  former  the  movable  character  of 
the  tumor,  its  shape,  and  the  mucoid  character  of  the  contents  suffice  for 
the  diagnosis.  In  some  instances  of  hydronephrosis  only  the  exploratory 
puncture  could  distinguish  between  the  conditions.  More  frequent  is  the 
mistake  of  confounding  a  hydatid  cyst  of  the  right  lobe  pushing  up  the 
pleura  with  pleural  effusion  of  the  right  side.  The  heart  may  be  dislo- 
cated, the  liver  depressed,  and  dulness,  feeble  breathing,  and  diminishe<l 
fremitus  are  present  in  both  conditions.  Frerichs  lays  stress  upon  the 
different  character  of  the  line  of  dulness;  in  the  echinococcus  cyst  the 
upper  limit  presents  a  curved  line,  the  .maximum  of  which  is  usually  in 
the  scapular  region.  Suppurative  pleurisy  may  be  caused  by  the  perfora- 
tion of  the  cyst.  If  adhesions  result,  the  perforation  takes  place  into  the 
lung,  and  fragments  of  the  cysts  or  small  daughter  cysts  may  be  coughed  up. 
For  diagnostic  purposes  the  exploratory  puncture  should  be  used.    As 
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gtated,  the  fluid  is  usually  perfectly  clear  or  slightly  opalescent,  the  reaction 
is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  yaries  from  1-005  to  1-009.  It  is  non- 
albuminous,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces  of  sugar.  Hook- 
lets  may  be  found  either  in  the  clear  fluid  or  in  the  suppurating  cysts. 
They  are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  cyst  may  be  sterile. 

(b)  EcMnococcus  of  the  Respiratory  System. — The  larvse  may  develop 
primarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a  large  size.  The  symptoms  are  at  first 
those  of  compression  of  the  lung  and  dislocation  of  the  heart.  The  physi- 
cal signs  are  those  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  and  the  condition  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  effusion.  The  line  of  dulness  may  be  quite 
irregular.  As  in  the  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  may  be  excellent  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  extensive  disease. 
Pleurisy  is  rarely  excited.  The  cysts  may  become  inflamed  and  perforate 
the  chest  wall.  In  a  case  of  D.  F.  Smith's,  of  Walkertown,  Ontario,  a 
girl,  aged  twenty,  had  a  running  sore  in  the  eighth  left  intercostal  space. 
This  was  freely  opened,  and  in  the  pus  which  flowed  out  were  a  number  of 
well-characterized  echinococcus  cysts  of  various  size.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

Echinococci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  serious  symptoms. 
In  their  growth  they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  later  lead  to  inflam- 
matory processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  cavities  which 
connect  with  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cysts  may  be 
expectorated.  Haemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  Perforation  into  the  pleura 
with  empyema  is  common.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  regarded  during 
life  as  either  phthisis  or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  char- 
acteristic membranes  or  the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  The 
condition  is  usually  fatal ;  only  a  few  cases  have  recovered.  Of  the  85 
American  cases,  in  six  the  cysts  occurred  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

(c)  Echinococcus  of  the  Kidneys. — In  the  collected  statistics  referred 
to  above  the  genito-urinary  system  comes  second  as  the  seat  of  hydatid 
disease,  though  it  is  rare  in  comparison  with  the  affection  of  the  liver.  Of 
the  85  American  cases,  there  were  only  three  in  which  the  kidneys  or  blad- 
der were  involved.  The  kidney  may  be  converted  into  an  enormous  cyst 
resembling  hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  by  puncture  and  examination  of  the 
fluid.  The  cyst  may  perforate  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  portions 
of  the  membrane  or  cysts  may  be  discharged  with  the  urine,  sometimes 
producing  renal  colic.  I  have  reported  a  case  in  which  for  many  months 
the  patient  passed  at  intervals  numbers  of  small  cysts  with  the  urine. 
The  general  health  was  little  if  at  all  disturbed,  except  by  the  attacks  of 
colic  during  the  passage  of  the  parasites. 

(d)  Echinococcus  of  the  Nervous  System. — In  this  country  very  few 
instances  have  occurred  in  the  brain.  One  or  two  reports  indicate  clearly 
that  the  common  cystic  disease  of  the  choroidal  plexuses  has  been  mis- 
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taken  for  hydatids.  Davies  Thomas,  of  Australia,  has  tabulated  97  cases, 
including  some  of  the  cysticercus  cellulosa.  According  to  his  statistics, 
the  cyst  is  more  common  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side,  and  is  most 
frequent  in  the  cerebrum. 

The  symptoms  are  very  indefinite,  as  a  rule,  being  those  of  tumor. 
Persistent  headache,  convulsions,  either  limited  or  general,  and  gradually 
developing  blindness  have  been  prominent  features  in  many  cases. 

MiQtilocular  Eohinooocous. — This  form  merits  a  brief  separate  descrip- 
tion, as  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  the  usual  type  of  the  disease.  About 
one  hundred  instances  are  on  record,  the  great  majority  of  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Bavaria  and  in  Switzerland.  Only  one  case  has  been  reported 
in  the  United  States.*  The  patient  was  a  German,  who  had  been  in  the 
country  five  years.  For  a  year  previous  to  his  death  he  was  out  of  health, 
jaundiced,  and  somewhat  emaciated.  A  fluctuating  tumor  was  found  in 
the  right  lumbar  and  umbilical  regions,  apparently  connected  with  the 
liver.  This  was  opened,  and  death  followed  from  haemorrhage.  About 
a  fourth  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  was  occupied  by  an  irregular  cavity 
with  rough,  ragged  walls,  which  in  places  were  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
thickness  and  enclosed  irregular  small  cavities.  The  lamellated  cuticula 
characteristic  of  the  echinococcus  cyst  was  found  lining  these  cavities.  In 
some  instances  the  tumor  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  colloid  cancer,  as  on 
section  it  presents  a  fibrous  stroma  with  cavities  containing  gelatinous 
material.  They  are  often  sterile — that  is,  without  the  hydatid  heads  or 
larv89.  This  form  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  liver,  and  the 
symptoms  resemble  more  those  of  tumor  or  cirrhosis.  The  liver  is,  as  a 
rule,  enlarged  and  smooth,  not  irregular  as  in  the  ordinary  echinococcus. 
Jaundice  is  a  common  symptom.  The  spleen  is  usually  enlarged,  there 
is  progressive  emaciation,  and  toward  the  close  haemorrhages  are  com- 
mon. 

Treatment  of  EchinocoocuB  Disease.— Medicines  are  of  no 
avail.  Post-mortem  reports  show  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
the  parasite  dies  and  the  cyst  becomes  harmless.  Operative  measures 
should  be  resorted  to  when  the  cyst  is  large  or  troublesome.  The  simple 
aspiration  of  the  contents  has  been  successful  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
and  as  it  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous,  it  may  be  tried  before  the  more 
radical  procedure  of  incision  and  evacuation  of  the  cysts.  Suppuration 
has  occasionally  followed  the  puncture.  Injections  into  the  sac  should 
not  be  practised.  With  modern  methods  surgeons  now  open  and  evacuate 
the  echinococcus  cysts  with  great  boldness,  and  the  Australian  records, 
which  are  the  most  numerous  and  important  on  this  subject,  show  that 
recovery  is  the  rule  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases.  Suppurative  cysts 
in  the  liver  should  be  treated  as  abscess.  Naturally  the  outlook  is  less 
favorable.     The  practical  treatment  of  hydatid  disease  has  been  greatlv 

*  Dcluficld  and  Pruddcn,  Pathological  Anatomy,  third  edition,  page  817. 
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advanced  by  Australian  sargeons.  The  recent  work  of  James  Oraham,  of 
Sydney,  may  be  consulted  for  interesting  details  in  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. 


V.  PARASITIC  ARACHNIDA. 

(1)  Pentastomes. — (a)  The  pentastomum  tanioides  has  a  somewhat 
lancet-shaped  body,  the  female  from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  the 
male  about  an  inch  in  length.  The  body  is  tapering  and  marked  by 
numerous  rings.  The  adult  worm  infests  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  more  rarely  of  the  horse.  The  larval  form,  which  is  known  as 
the  pentastomum  denticulatum^  is  found  in  the  internal  organs,  particu- 
larly the  liver,  but  has  also  been  found  in  the  kidney.  The  adult  worm 
has  been  found  in  the  nostril  of  man,  but  is  very  rare  and  seldom  occa- 
sions any  inconvenience.  The  larvsB  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  par- 
ticularly in  parts  of  Germany. 

{b)  The  pentastomum  constrictum^  which  is  about  the  length  of  half 
an  inch,  with  twenty-three  rings  on  the  abdomen,  was  found  by  Aitken  in 
the  liver  and  lungs  of  a  soldier  of  a  West  Indian  regiment 

The  only  case  of  pentastomes  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  re- 
ported in  this  country  is  the  one  referred  to  in  Flint's  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine. From  75  to  100  of  the  parasites  were  expectorated.  The  liver  was 
enlarged  and  the  parasites  probably  occupied  this  region.  In  1869  I  saw 
a  specimen  which  had  been  passed  in  the  urine  by  a  patient  of  James  H. 
Bichardson,  of  Toronto. 

(2)  Demodex  (Acarus)  Follloulorum. — A  minute  parasite,  from  0*3 
millimetre  to  0*4  millimetre  in  length,  which  lives  in  the  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, particularly  of  the  face.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  produces  any 
symptoms.  Possibly  ..hen  in  large  numbers  they  may  excite  inflamma- 
tion of  the  follicles,  leading  to  acne. 

(3)  Acarus  (or  Sarcoptes)  Scabiei  {Itch  /n^ec^).— This  is  the  most 
important  of  the  arachnid  parasites,  as  it  produces  troublesome  and  dis- 
tressing skin  eruptions.  The  male  is  *23  millimetre  in  length,  and  '19  mil- 
limetre in  breadth ;  the  female  is  0*45  millimetre  in  length  and  0*35  milli- 
metre in  width.  The  female  can  be  seen  readily  with  the  naked  eye  and 
has  a  pearly-white  color.  It  is  not  so  common  a  parasite  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  in  Europe. 

The  insect  lives  in  a  small  burrow,  about  one  centimetre  in  length, 
which  it  makes  for  itself  in  the  epidermis.  At  the  end  of  this  burrow  the 
female  lives.  The  male  is  seldom  found.  The  chief  seat  of  the  parasite 
is  in  the  folds  where  the  skin  is  most  delicate,  as  in  the  web  between  the 
fingers  and  toes,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  axilla,  and  the  front  of  the 
abdomen.  The  head  and  face  are  rarely  involved.  The  lesions  which  re- 
sult from  the  presence  of  the  itch  insect  are  very  numerous  and  result 
largely  from  the  irritation  of  the  scratching.     The  commonest  is  a  papular 
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and  veBicular  rash  or,  in  children,  an  ecthymatons  eruption.  The  irrita- 
tion and  pustulation  whioh  follow  the  scratching  may  completely  destroy 
the  barrows,  but  in  tjrpical  cases  there  is  rarely  any  doubt  as  to  the  diag- 
nosis. 

The  treatment  is  simple.  It  should  consist  of  warm  baths  with  a  thor* 
ough  use  of  a  soft  soap,  after  which  the  skin  should  be  anointed  with 
sulphur  ointment,  which  in  the  case  of  children  should  be  diluted.  An 
ointment  of  naphthol  (drachm  to  the  ounce)  is  very  efficacious. 

(4)  Leptus  Autnnmalis  {Harvest  Bug). — This  reddish-colored  para- 
site, about  one  half  millimetre  in  size,  is  often  found  in  large  numbers  in 
fields  and  in  gardens.  They  attach  themselves  to  animals  and  man  with 
their  sharp  proboscides,  and  the  booklets  of  their  legs  produce  a  great  deal 
of  irritation.  They  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  legs.  They  are 
readily  destroyed  by  sulphur  ointment  or  corrosive-sublimate  lotions. 

Several  varieties  of  ticks  are  occasionally  found  on  man — the  Ixodes 
ricinus  and  the  Ixodes  americanuSy  which  are  met  with  in  horses  and  oxen. 


VI.    PARASITIC  INSECTS. 

(1)  Pedionli  (PhtMriasis;  Pediculosis). — There  are  three  varieties  of 
the  body  louse,  which  are  found  only  in  persons  of  uncleanly  habits. 

Pediculus  Capitis, — :The  male  is  from  1  to  1'5  millimetre  in  length 
and  the  female  nearly  2  millimetres  in  length.  The  color  varies  some- 
what with  the  different  races  of  men.  It  is  light  gray  with  a  black  mar- 
gin in  the  European,  and  very  much  darker  in  the  negro  and  Chinese. 
They  are  oviparous,  and  the  female  lays  about  sixty  eggs,  which  mature  in 
a  week.  The  ova  are  attached  to  the  hairs,  and  can  be  readily  seen  as 
white  specks,  known  popularly  as  nits.  The  symptoms  are  irritation  and 
itching  of  the  scalp.  When  numerous  they  may  excite  an  eczema  or  a 
pustular  dermatitis,  which  causes  crusts  and  scabs,  particularly  at  the  back 
of  the  head.  In  the  most  extreme  cases  the  hair  becomes  tangled  in  these 
crusts  and  matted  together,  forming  at  the  occiput  a  firm  mass  which  is 
known  as  plica  polonica,  as  it  was  not  infrequent  among  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Poland. 

Pediculus  Corporis  ( Vestimentorum). — This  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  head  louse.  It  lives  on  the  clothing  and  in  sucking  the  blood 
causes  minute  hsemorrhagic  specks,  which  are  very  common  about  the 
neck,  back,  and  abdomen.  The  irritation  of  the  bites  may  cause  urticaria, 
and  the  scratching  is  usually  in  linear  lines.  In  long-standing  cases,  par- 
ticularly in  the  old  dissipated  characters,  the  skin  becomes  rough  and 
^"leatiy  pigmented,  a  condition  whioh  has  been  termed  the  vagabond's  dis- 
•^H^hM  irrarum — and  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  bronzing  of 

^  flomewhat  from  the  other  forms,  and  is  found 
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gtated,  the  fluid  is  ugiudly  perfectly  clear  or  slightly  opale^cent^  the  reaction 
is  neutral,  and  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  1-005  to  1*009.  It  i«  non- 
albuminous,  but  contains  chlorides  and  sometimes  traces  of  sugar,  ttook- 
lets  may  be  found  either  in  the  clear  fluid  or  in  the  suppurating  o\*ntB. 
They  are  sometimes  absent,  however,  as  the  C}^t  may  be  sterile. 

(b)  Echinococcus  of  the  Respiratory  System. — The  larva?  may  doveh>p 
primarily  in  the  pleura  and  attain  a  large  size.  The  symptoms  are  at  first 
those  of  compression  of  the  lung  and  dislocation  of  the  heart.  The  physi- 
cal signs  are  those  of  fluid  in  the  pleura  and  the  condition  could  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  effusion.  The  lino  of  dulness  may  bo  qtiitc 
irregular.  As  in  the  echinococcus  of  the  liver,  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  may  be  excellent  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  extensive  disease. 
Pleurisy  is  rarely  excited.  The  cysts  may  become  inflamed  and  {)erforate 
the  chest  wall.  In  a  case  of  D.  F.  Smith's,  of  Walkertown,  Ontario,  a 
girl,  aged  twenty,  had  a  running  sore  in  the  eighth  left  intercostal  s])acc. 
This  was  freely  opened,  and  in  the  pus  which  flowed  out  were  a  number  of 
well-characterized  echinococcus  cysts  of  various  size.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

Echinococci  occur  more  frequently  in  the  lung  than  in  the  pleura.  If 
small,  they  may  exist  for  some  time  without  causing  serious  symptoms. 
In  their  growth  they  compress  the  lung  and  sooner  or  latc^r  hnul  to  inflam- 
matory processes,  often  to  gangrene,  and  the  formation  of  (cavities  which 
connect  with  the  bronchi.  Fragments  of  membrane  or  small  cyst«  may  l»e 
expectorated.  Usemorrhage  is  not  infrequent.  Perforation  into  the  pleura 
with  empyema  is  common.  A  majority  of  the  cases  are  reganle<l  during 
life  as  either  phthisis  or  gangrene,  and  it  is  only  the  detection  of  the  (char- 
acteristic membranes  or  the  booklets  which  leads  to  the  diagnosis.  The 
condition  is  usually  fatal;  only  a  few  cases  have  recovered.  Of  the  85 
American  cases,  in  six  the  cysts  occurred  in  the  lung  or  pleura. 

(c)  Echinococcus  of  the  Kidneya, — In  the  coIle<;ted  statiMtics  referred 
to  above  the  genito-urinary  system  comes  second  as  the  m^M.  of  hydati<l 
disease,  though  it  is  rare  in  comparirton  with  the  afTection  of  the  liver.  (>f 
the  85  American  cases,  there  were  only  three  in  whieli  the  kidneys  or  hlml- 
der  were  involved.  The  kidney  may  l)e  converted  int<i  an  enormouK  cyKt 
resembling  hydronephrosis. 

The  diagnosis  is  only  prwHihle  by  puncture  and  examination  of  the 
fluid.  The  cyst  may  perforata;  \x\Uy  the  fH*lvis  (»f  the  kidnny  and  |K>rhoiiM 
of  the  membrane  or  cysts  may  l>e  diwtharged  with  tho  nrine«  K/»nM*timeH 
producing  renal  colic,  f  have  report<^d  a  (rase  in  wliirh  for  nmny  month-* 
the  patient  passed  at  int^trvais  nn miners  of  rtniaii  fy^U  with  ttie  urine 
The  general  health  was  little  if  at  all  dinturlmd,  nxrrpt.  Ky  tln^  wWhvVa  of 
colic  during  the  passage  of  the  paniMtt^m. 

(d)  EchitMcorcHs  of  the  \t*rmmM  Siff*tfui.  In  Miin  coiifitry  v«ry  f^^w 
instances  have  ocourreri  in  thi?  hrain.  ihu\  or  two  roportrf  mAwHU*  r*l<^ar!y 
that  the  common  cystic  diwtawi  of  tlm  elioroiihil  plexiiMigi  Iihm  lieen  uwa- 
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VII.    PSEUDO-PARASITES  {Myiasis}. 

Of  these,  the  most  important  are  the  larvae  of  certain  diptera,  particu- 
larly the  flesh  ^ies—creophila.    The  condition  is  called  myiasis. 

The  most  common  form  is  that  in  which  an  external  wound  becomes 
livingy  as  it  is  called.  This  myiasis  vulnerum  is  caused  by  the  larvsB  of 
either  the  blue-bottle  or  the  common  flesh  fly.  The  larvae  can  be  removed 
readily  with  the  forceps ;  if  there  is  any  difficulty,  thorough  cleansing  and 
the  application  of  an  antiseptic  bandage  is  sufficient  to  kill  them.  The 
ova  of  these  flies  may  be  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  the  ears,  or  the  con- 
junctiva— the  myiasis  narium,  aurium,  conjunctivae.  This  invasion  rarely 
takes  place  unless  these  regions  are  the  seat  of  disease.  In  the  nose  and 
in  the  ear  the  larvse  may  cause  serious  inflammation. 

The  cutaneous  myiasis  may  be  caused  by  the  larvae  of  the  musca  vomi- 
toria^  but  more  commonly  by  the  bot-flies  of  the  ox  and  sheep,  which 
occasionally  attack  man.  This  condition  is  rare  in  temperate  climates. 
Matas  has  described  a  case  in  which  oestrus  larvae  were  found  in  the  glu- 
teal region.  In  parts  of  Central  America  the  eggs  of  another  bot-fly,  the 
dennatobia^  are  not  infrequently  deposited  in  the  skin  and  produce  a 
swelling  very  like  the  ordinary  boil. 

Myiasis  interna  may  result  from  the  swallowing  of  the  larvae  of  the  com- 
mon house  fly  or  of  species  of  the  genus  anthomyia.  There  are  many 
cases  on  record  in  which  the  larvae  of  the  musca  doniestica  have'been  dis- 
charged by  vomiting.  Instances  in  which  dipterous  larvae  have  been 
passed  in  the  faeces  are  less  common.  Finlayson,  of  Glasgow,  has  recently 
reported  an  interesting  case  in  a  physician,  who,  after  protracted  consti- 
pation and  pain  in  the  back  and  sides,  passed  large  numbers  of  the  larvae 
of  the  flower  fly — anthomyia  canicularis.  Among  other  forms  of  larvae  or 
gentles^  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  which  have  been  found  in  the  faeces 
are  those  of  the  common  house  fly,  the  blue- bottle  fly,  and  the  tcchomyza 
fusca.  The  larvae  of  other  insects  are  extremely  rare.  It  is  stated  that 
the  caterpillar  of  the  tabby  moth  has  been  found  in  the  faeces. 

Here  maybe  mentioned  among  the  effects  of  insects  the  remarkable 
urticaria  epidemica^  which  is  caused  in  some  districts  by  the  procession 
caterpillars,  particularly  the  species  cnethocampa.  There  are  districts  in 
the  Kahlberger  Schweiz  which  have  been  rendered  almost  uninhabitable 
by  the  irritative  skin  eruptions  caused  by  the  presence  of  these  insects,  the 
action  of  which  is  not  necessarily  in  consequence  of  actual  contact  with 
thenu 
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Abasia,  986. 

Abdomen  in  typhoid  fever,  22. 

Abdominal  typhiu,  1. 

Abducens  nerve  (8ee  Sixth  Nerve),  793. 

Aberrant,  thyroid  glands,  712 ;  adrenals,  770. 

Abortion,  in  chorea,  931 ;  in  relapsing  fever, 
45;  in  small-pox,  56;  in  syphilis,  180. 

Abscess,  of  brain,  903 ;  in  appendicitis,  407 ;  in 
glanders,  200 ;  in  typhus,  42 ;  of  kidney  (pyo- 
nephrosis), 758 ;  of  liver,  446 ;  of  lung,  552 ; 
of  mediastinum,  579 ;  of  parotid  gland,  828 ; 
of  tonsils,  334 ;  perinephric^  773 ;  pyemic, 
116 ;  rctroi>critoneal,  408 ;  retropharyngeal  in 
cervical  caries,  332,  851. 

Acanthocephala,  1036. 

Acardia,  659. 

Acanis,  scabiei,  1047 ;  folliculorum,  1047. 

Accentuated  second  sound,  in  chronic  Bright^s 
disease,  753 ;  in  artcrio-sclcrosis,  668. 

Accessory  spasm,  810. 

Acephalocysts  (see  Hydatid  Cysts),  1041. 

Acetontenua,  301. 

Acetone,  299;  test  for  (Le  Nobers),  299. 

Acctonuria,  786. 

Achondroplasy,  308. 

Achromatopsia  in  hysteria,  972:  hemiachro- 
matopsio,  787. 

Acid,  free,  in  ^rastric-juice,  tests  for,  345. 

Acne,  from  iodide  of  |)otassiuin,  956;  rosacea, 
1003. 

Acromegalia,  991. 

Actinomyces  or  ray  fungus,  261. 

Actinomycosis,  261. 

Acupuncture,  in  dn)psy,  745 ;  in  lumbago,  282 ; 
in  sciatica,  820. 

Acute  bulbar  paralvHis,  860. 

Acute  tuberculosis,  197. 

Acute  yellow  atro[>hy,  426. 

Addison's,  disease,  708;  pill,  183;  keloid,  993. 

Adonic,  704. 

Adenitis  in  scarlet  fever,  73. 

Adenitis,  tuberculou.**,  205. 

Adenoid  growths  in  pharynx,  335. 

Adeno-typhoid  (Malta  fever),  267. 

Adherent  i>ericardium,  589. 

Adirondack  Mountains  for  tuberculosis,  251. 


Adrenals  in  Addison^s  disease,  709. 

iEgophony,  520,  562. 

Age,  influence  of,  in  tuberculosis,  198. 

Ageusia,  805. 

Agraphia,  901. 

Ague,  147. 

Ague  cake  (see  Exlarobd  Splkeit),  154. 

Ainhum,  994. 

"  Air-hunger"  in  diabetes,  801. 

Air,  impure,  influence  in  tuberculosis,  194. 

Albini,  nodules  of,  660. 

Albinism,  in  leprosy  (lepra  alba),  258 ;  of  the 
lung,  546. 

Albmnen,  tests  for,  727. 

Albuminuria,  725;  and  life  assurance,  729; 
cyclic,  726;  febrile,  726;  functional,  726; 
in  acute  Bright's  disease,  742;  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  752;.  in  diabetes,  299;  in 
diphtheria,  106;  in  epilepsy,  952;  in  ery- 
sipelas, 113;  in  gout,  293;  in  pneumooiu, 
521 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  70, 72 ;  in  typhoid  fever, 
26;  in  variola,  55;  neurotic,  727;  physio- 
logical, 726 ;  prognosis  in,  728. 

Albuminous  expectoration  in  pleurisy,  570. 

Albuminuric  retinitis,  784. 

Albumosc  in  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  186. 

Alcaptonurio,  737. 

Alcohol,  effects  of,  on  the  digestive  system, 
1002;  on  the  kidneys,  1003;  on  the  nervous 
system,  1002;  pois(mous  effects  of,  1001. 

Alcoholic  neuritis,  778. 

Alcoholism,  1001 ;  acute,  1001 ;  and  tubercu- 
losis, 1003 ;  chronic,  lOOl ;  treatment  of,  1004. 

Alexia,  901. 

Algid  fonn  of  malaria,  153. 

Alimentary  canal,  tuberculosis  of,  239. 

Alkaloids,  putrefactive,  1012. 

Allantiasis,  1013. 

AUocheiria,  844. 

Allorrythmia,  650. 

Alopecia,  168. 

Altitude  in  tuberculosis,  185,  251. 

Altitude,  effects  of  high,  268. 

Amaurosis,  hysterical,  785 ;  toxic,  785 ;  uno- 
mie,  754 ;  in  hsmatemesis,  3s7. 

Amblyopia,  785 ;  crossed,  789. 
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Ambulatory  typhoid  fever,  28. 

AmoBba  ooli  (amoeba  dyBcntoriffi),  182 ;  in  liver 
abscess,  182 ;  in  sputa,  188. 

Amoebic  dysentery,  182. 

Anunoniacal  decomposition  of  urine,  785. 

Ammoniflcmia,  788,  761. 

Amnesia ;  auditory,  901 ;  visual,  900. 

Amphoric  breathing,  227,  676. 

Amphoric  echo,  227. 

Amyloid  disease,  in  phtliisis,  218 ;  in  syphilis, 
169 ;  of  kidney,  767 ;  of  liver,  466. 

Amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis,  867,  869. 

Anaemia,  684 ;  in  anchylostomiosis,  1032 ;  iVom 
Bilharzia,  1024;  fh>m  gastric  atrophy,  864; 
fh)m  hiemorrhage,  684 ;  from  inanition,  686 ; 
from  lead,  1008 ;  idiopathic,  689 ;  in  gastric 
cancer,  881 ;  in  gastric  ulcer,  872 ;  mountain, 
268 ;  in  rheumatism,  272 ;  in  syphilis,  168 ;  in 
typhoid  fever,  17 ;  primary  or  essential,  686 ; 
chlorosis,  686;  progressive  pernicious,  689; 
secondary  or  symptomatic,  684 ;  toxic,  686. 

Anoemic  murmurs  (see  Hjbmio  Murmurs). 

Anaesthesia,  dolorosa,  861 ;  in  chorea,  987 ;  in 
hemiplegia,  876 ;  in  hysteria,  971 ;  in  lepro- 
sy, 269;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  848;  in  Mor- 
vanV  disease,  860 ;  in  railway  spine,  988 ;  in 
unilateral  lesions  of  the  cord,  864. 

Analgesia,  in  hysteria,  971 ;  in  Morvan^s  dis- 
ease, 860 ;  in  syringo-myclia,  860. 

Anarthria,  898. 

Anasarca  (see  Dropsy). 

Anchylostomiosis,  1081. 

Anchylostomum  duodenale,  1081. 

Aneurism,  670;  arterio-venous,  670,  682;  cir- 
soid, 670;  cylindrical,  670;  dinsccting,  670; 
embolic,  671;  etiology  of,  670;  false,  670; 
fusiform,  670 ;  mycotic,  671 ;  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta,  680;  of  the  branches  of  Uio  ol>- 
doiiiinal  aorta,  681 ;  of  the  ccrt'bnil  arteries, 
883 ;  of  the  coeliac  axis,  681 ;  of  heart,  646 ;  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  6«2 ;  of  the  renal  artery, 
682 ;  of  the  splenic  artery,  681 ;  of  the  supe- 
rior mc^'nteric  artery,  682;  of  pulmonary 
artery,  217. 

Aneurism,  of  thoracic  aorta,  671 ;  cough  in,  675 ; 
diagnosis  of,  675 ;  dyspnoba  in,  675 ;  hannor- 
rhage  in,  675;  pain  in,  675;  physical  signs 
of,  673 ;  symptoms  of,  672 ;  treatment  of,  678 ; 
TufnelPs  treatment  of,  678 ;  unilateral  sweat- 
ing in,  676. 

Aneurism,  true,  670;  verminous,  in  the  horse, 
671,  1031. 

Angina  pectoris,  656;  pseudo-  or  hysterical, 
657 ;  vaso-motoria,  666. 

Angina,  Ludovici,  332 ;  simplex,  330;  suffoca- 
tiva,  99. 

Angio-neurotic  oedema,  989 ;  heredity  in,  989 ; 
recurring  colic  in,  990. 

Angio-sclerosis,  667. 


Anguillula  stercoralis,  A.  intestinalis,  1036. 

Animal  lymph,  64. 

Anisocoria,  792. 

Ankle  clonus,  in  hysterical  paraplegia,  889, 
970 ;  in  spastic  paraplegia,  888 ;  bpurioua,  969. 

Anorexia  nervosa,  973. 

Anosmia,  788. 

Ano-vesical  centre,  866. 

Anterior  crural  nerve,  paralysis  of,  817. 

Anterior  cerebral  artery,  embolism  of,  881. 

Anthomya  canicularis,  1060. 

Anthracosis,  of  lungs,  668  ;  of  liver,  440. 

Anthrax,  166 ;  bacillus,  166 ;  in  animals,  166. 

Antiperistalsis,  862. 

Antipneumotoxin,  614. 

Antiseptic  medication  in  typhoid  fever,  36. 

Anuria,  complete,  717. 

Anus,  imperforate,  415. 

Aorta,  aneurism  of,  671 ;  dynamic  pulsation  of, 
677  i  throbbing,  980 ;  hypoplasia  of  in  chlo- 
rosis,  687  ;  tuberculosis  of,  246. 

Aortic  incompetency,  602;  sudden  death  In, 
607 ;  symptoms  of,  604. 

Aortic  orifice,  congenital  lesions  of,  661 ;  nze 
of,  608. 

Aortic  stenosis,  608.  ^ 

Aortic  valves,  bicuspid,  ^  condition  of,  660 ; 
relative  insufficiency  of,  608. 

Apex  of  lung,  catarrh  of,  281 ,  puckering  of, 
249 ;  in  tuberculosis,  214. 

Apex  pneumonia,  522,  625. 

Aphasia,  898 ;  jmatomlcal  localization  of,  902 ; 
ataxic,  901 ;  hemiplegia  with,  1K)1 ;  in  in- 
fantile hemiplegia,  908;  mixed  forms  of, 
902;  motor,  901;  of  conduction,  902;  m 
phthisis,  229;  prognosis  of,  903;  sensor}', 
899;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  tests  for,  902; 
transient,  in  migraine,  968;  Wumicke^s,  902. 

Aphemia  (see  Aphasia). 

Aphonia,  hysterical,  972;  in  acute  laryngitis, 
480 ;  in  adductor  paralysis,  b07  ;  in  pericar- 
dical  effusion,  686. 

AphtliK  (see  SroMATms,  aphthous),  828. 
Apoplectic  habitus,  870. 

Apoplexy,  cerebral,  870;  ingravescent,  878; 
pulmonary,  608. 

Apparitions  in  migraine,  967. 

ApiK?ndicitis,  406,  406;  catarrhal,  407,  409; 
pertbnitive,  407,  409 ;  ulcerative,  407. 

Appendix  vermiformis,  situation  of,  406;  per- 
foration of,  in  typhoid  fever,  7. 

Apnisexia,  885,  888. 

Araohnida,  parasitic,  1047. 

Arachnitis  (see  MENncoiTis),  868. 

Aran-Duch^nne  type  of  muscular  atrophy, 
857 ;  in  lead-poisoning,  1010. 

Arch  of  aorta,  aneurism  of,  672. 

Areus  senilis,  644. 

Ar^^ll-JioberUon  pupil,  792;  in  ataxia,  842. 
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Arm,  peripheral  paralTsis  of  (see  Pasaltsis  of 
Brachial  Plexus). 

Arrythmia,  650. 

Arsenical  neuritis,  779. 

Arsenical  pigmcntatioa,  1011 ;  in  chorea,  9S8. 

Arsenical  poisoning,  1011 ;  paralysis  in,  1012. 

Arteries,  diseases  of,  663 ;  calcification  of,  663 ; 
degeneration  of,  663;   fatty,  668;   hyaline, 
664 ;  tuberculosis  of,  246. 
Arterio-capillary  fibrosis,  664. 

Arterio-sclerosis,  664;  difi^use,  666;  in  lead- 
poisoning,  1010 ;  in  migraine,  958 ;  nodular 
form,  665 ;  in  phthisis,  233 ;  senile  form,  666 ; 
symptoms  of,  668 ;  treatment  of,  669. 

Arteritis  in  typhoid  fever,  9. 

Arteritis,  syphilitic,  178. 

Arthralgia  fh>m  lead,  1010. 

Arthritis,  275;  acute,  in  infants,  276;  gonor- 
rhoeal,  280 ;  in  acute  myelitis,  829 ;  in  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis,  96;  in  dengue,  91;  in 
dysentery,  137 ;  in  diphtheria,  106 ;  in  haemo- 
philia, 821 ;  in  tabes  dorsalis,  844 ;  multiple 
secondary,  275 ;  in  purpura,  817 ;  rheumatoid, 
282 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  72 ;  septic,  275. 

Arthritis  deformans,  282 ;  chronic  form,  285 ; 
general  progressive  form,  284;  HtUrderCi 
nodosities  in,  284 ;  partial  or  mono-articular 
form,  286. 

Arthropathies  in  tabes,  844. 

Ascariasis,  1025. 

Ascaris  lumbricoides,  1025. 

Ascites,  469 ;  chylous,  471 ;  from  cancerous 
peritonitis,  469 ;  from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
448 ;  from  syphilis  of  the  liver,  177 ;  in  cancer 
of  the  liver,  454 ;  in  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
238 ;  physical  signs  of,  470 ;  treatment  of,  473. 

Ascitic  fluid ;  chylous,  471  ;  serous,  471  ; 
hemorrhagic,  471. 

Aspect,  facial ;  in  typhoid  fever,  13 ;  in  pneu- 
monia, 517 ;  in  hereditary*  lues,  171 ;  in  pa- 
ralysis agitans,  927. 

Aspergillus  in  lung,  222. 

Asphyxia,  local,  987 ;  in  diphtheria,  105 ;  death 
by,  in  phthisis,  234. 

Aspiration,  Bowditch's  conclusions  on,  570; 
in  empyema,  571;  in  pericardial  effusion, 
589;  in  pleuritic  effusion,  569;  tuberculosis 
after,  194. 

Aspiration  pneumonia,  537. 

Astasia-abosia,  986. 

Asthma,  bronchial,  497 ;  etiology  of,  497 ;  nasal 
affections  in,  498 ;  sputum  in,  499 ;  symptoms 
of,  499 ;  treatment  of,  500 ;  cardiac,  497 ;  hay, 
477;  LeyderCi  crystals  in,  500;  renal,  497; 
thymic,  580. 

Atavism,  in  haemophilia,  320 ;  in  gout,  287. 

Ataxia,  cerebellar,  921  ;  hereditary,  848  ;  in 
peripheral  neuritis,  779 ;  in  progressive  pare- 
sis, 917 ;  locomotor,  840 ;  at\er  small-pox,  55. 


Ataxic  gait,  848. 

Ataxic  paraplegia,  889. 

Atelectasis,  pulmonary,  587. 

Atheroma  (see  Abterio-solebosis  and  Phlkbo- 

sclerosis). 
Athetosis,  908 ;  bilateral  or  double,  910. 
Athlete^s  heart,  602. 
Atrophy,  idiopathic  muscular,  996 ;  of  brain, 

diff'use,  in  general  paresis,  915;  of   brain, 

unilateral,  907 ;  of  muscles,  various  forms  of, 

996 ;  progressive  muscular,  of  spinal  origin, 

857 ;  unilateral,  of  face,  990. 
Attitude,    in  -  pseudo-hypertrophic    muscular 

paralysis,  996 ;  in  paralysis  agitans,  927. 
Auditory   centre,   affections  of,   801 ;   nerve, 

diseases  of,  801 ;  vertigo,  808. 
Aura,  forms  of,  in  epilepsy,  950. 
Auto-infection  in  tuberculosis,  198. 
Automatism,  in  petit  nud^  952 ;   in  cerebral 

syphilis,  178. 
Autumnal  fever,  3. 
Avian  tuberculosis,  184. 

Bacillus,  anthracis,  156;  of  cholera,  119. 

Bacillus  eoli  communis  —  distinction  from 
typhoid  bacillus,  8 ;  in  bile-passages,  485 ;  in 
fseces  of  sucklings,  891,  892;  in  fat  necrosis 
with  colitis,  459 ;  in  peritonitis,  468 ;  in  sup- 
purative cpendymitis,  865;  in  cancrum  oris, 
826. 

Bacillus  diphtherise,  100 ;  attenuated  form,  101 ; 
value  of,  in  diagnosis,  108. 

Bacillus,  gastricus,  851 ;  of  glanders,  259 ;  of 
smegma,  165;  in  whooping-cough,  84;  ma- 
lariffi,  142;  of  leprosy,  258;  of  syphilis,  165; 
of  tetanus,  168;  parotitis,  82;  strepto-,  in 
typhus  fever,  40. 

Bacillus  tuberculosis,  186 ;  diagnostic  value  of, 
230;  distribution  of,  186;  in  sputum,  220; 
methods  of  detection,  221 ;  products  of  growth 
of,  186. 

Bacillus  typhosus,  8. 

Bacteria,  proteus  group  in  diarrhoea,  892 ;  rela- 
tion to  diarrhoea,  891,  893. 

Bacterium  coli  commune  (see  Bacillus  Coli 
Communis)  ;  lactis  adrogenes,  391. 

Balanitis  in  diabetes,  800. 

Ball-thrombus  in  lefl  auricle,  616. 

BarUing^g  method  in  obesity,  1020. 

"Barben  cholera,"  1015. 

Barrel-shaped  chest  in  emphysema,  546,  548. 

Bwedow'^8  disease,  712. 

Basilar  artery,  embolism  and  thrombosis  of, 
880. 

Baths,  cold,  in  typhoid  fever,  84 ;  in  hyperpy- 
rexia of  rheumatism,  277 ;  in  scarlet  fever, 
75. 

Beaded  ribs  in  rickets,  809. 

Bed-bug,  1049. 
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B«(lHiryrM,  acute,  829 ;  io  panplei^A,  MO. 
Koer^drinkerK,  heut  dineaiie  in,  639, 
.^^4  {Luiker)  numiA,  »i4. 

B«rri-beri,  780;  in  J*p«n,  780;  in  the  United 

m«tea,780. 

*»•  Big-Jftw''  in  cfttUe,  2«L 

Bile  coloring  matter,  teste  for,  424. 

Bile-ducte,  aecarides  in,  487;  cancer  of,  437, 
468 ;  ftenoiis  of^  487. 

Bilioitf  remittent  fever,  151. 

Bilharzia  hannatobia,  1024. 

Biliary  colic,  482. 

Biliary  flutalc,  486. 

Birth  palaiee,  1»09. 

Black  vomit,  126. 

Black  fipit  of  minem,  655. 

Bladder,  pamlyiiiii  of^  in  locomotor  ataxia,  844 ; 
care  of  in  myclitia,  883 ;  hypertrophy  of, 
in  diabctcA  insipid ua,  806. 

**  Bloodcn*,"  821. 

Bleeding,  in  arterio-ncleroaia,  670;  in  cerebral 
hemorrhage,  882;  in  emphyaema,  549;  in 
hcart-diMsaiie,  624;  in  pneumonia,  580;  in 
aunntroke,  1019  ;  in  yellow  fever,  129. 

Blepharoapaam,  800. 

Blood  and  ductlcM  glands,  diseaaea  of,  684. 

Blood-caata  (see  Caits). 

Blood,  charactcm  of,  in  ansBmia,  684 ;  in  cancer 
of  the  Btoiiiach,  881 ;  in  chlorosis,  687 ;  in 
cholera,  121 ;  in  diabetes,  297 ;  in  gout,  288 ; 
in  hiBmophilia,  821 ;  in  leukiemia,  699 ;  in 
pernicious  aniDmifi,  692;  in  pseudo-leukae- 
mia, Hndgkin^s  disease,  706;  in  purpura, 
819 ;  in  secondary  oncemia,  684. 

Blnod-vosMcIs,  affections  of,  825. 

**  Blue  disease,"  602. 

Blue  line  on  gums  in  lead  poisoning,  1008. 

Boils,  in  diabeten,  8O0;  after  sinall-p<>x,  55. 

Bonos,  lesions  of,  in  acromegalia,  992 ;  in  con- 
genital syphilis,  171;  in  Icukmrnia,  702;  in 
rickets,  80H ;  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Borborygrni,  802. 

Botliriocophalus  latus,  1088. 

Botulism,  1018. 

Botyroid  liver  in  syphilis,  177. 

Bovine  tuberi'ulosis,  184. 

Bowel,  afTootioiis  of  (see  Intestinbs)  ;  infarc- 
ti<m  of,  404. 

Brachial  plexus,  affections  of.  814. 

Brat^hyconlia  (Bradycardia),  O.'iS. 

Brain,  <liHcasc<!S  of,  802;  abscess  of,  903;  anxemia 
of,  HOH ;  ntrophy  and  sclerosis  of,  907 ;  con- 
gestion of,  807  ;  cortical  centres  of,  889 ;  cysts 
in,  919;  diseases  of  substance  of,  887;  echi- 
nococcus  of,  1045 ;  fo<»i  of  sclerosis  in  syphilis, 
172:  glioma  of,  iUH;  hyi)ertemia  of,  867;  in- 
flaninmtion  f)f,  VH)3;  oedema  of,  869;  poren- 
cephalus  of,  907. 


Brain,  scleraaia  of,  911;  aiflbae,  nS;  Inanlai; 
913;  miliary,  912;  tnbcioiM,  91S. 

Brain,  aoftening  o^  red,  yellow,  and  white,  878, 
879. 

Brain,  tubercle  of,  842,  91  & 

Brain,  tnmon  of,  918;  medical  treatment  of, 
922;  surgical  treatment  ot,  922;  aymptoms, 
general  and  localiiing,  919. 

Brain-munnor  in  rieketa,  810. 

Brand^t  method  in  typhoid  fever,  84. 

Breakbone  fever  (see  HwxQjim)^  90. 

Breast^pang,  655. 

Breath,  odor  of,  in  diabetic  ooma,  801 ;  fouU  in 
■curvy,  814 ;  foetid,  in  enlarged  tonsiU,  888. 

Breathing  (See  Kcan&ATiox) ;  month,  885. 

Brick-maker^  ansemia,  1082. 

Bright^s  disease,  acute,  741 ;  diagnoeia  of,  743 ; 
etiology  of,  741 ;  prognoeia  in,  744 ;  symptoms 
of,  742 ;  treatment  of,  744. 

Bright^s  disease,  chronic,  746 ;  interstitial  form 
of,  749;  causes  of,  749;  cardio-vascular 
changes  in,  758;  hereditary  Influences  in, 
749;  symptoms  of,  752;  treatment  of,  755; 
parenchymatoua  form  of,  747. 

Brisbane  Hospital,  sUtlstios  of  Brandos 
method  at,  86. 

"Broken- winded,"  686. 

Bromism,  956. 

Bronchi,  caste  of,  502 ;  diseases  of,  490. 

Bronchial  catarrh  (Bronchitis),  490. 

Bronchial  glanda,  tuberculosis  of,  190, 198, 198, 
207 ;  enlargement  in  whooping  cough,  86, 
577 ;  suppuration  in,  577 ;  perforation  of  into 
omophogus,  578. 

Bronchiectasis,  495;  abscess  of  brain  in,  497  ; 
congenital,  495;  cylindrical,  495 ;  etiology 
of,  495 ;  rheumatoid  afloctions  in,  497  *,  sac- 
cular, 495 ;  sputum  in,  496 ;  universalis,  495. 

Bronchiolitis  exudativa,  497. 

Bronchitis,  490;  acute,  490;  etiology  of,  41K); 
symptoms  of,  490 ;  treatment  of,  491  ;  capil- 
lary, 536. 

Bronchitis,  chronic,  492;  etiology  of,  492; 
symptoms  of,  493 ;  treatment  of,  494. 

Bronchitis,  fibrinous,  501. 

Bronchitis,  in  malaria,  146;  in  measles.  79; 
in  small-pox,  55 ;  in  typhoid  fever.  23 ;  pu- 
trid, 494. 

Bronchocelo  (see  Goitre),  711. 

Bronchophony,  520. 

Broiicho-pncumonia,  acute,  536 ;  chronic,  533 ; 
acute  tuberculous,  211. 

Bronchorrhoea,  493 ;  serous,  494. 

Bronze -skin,  in  phthiriasis,  1048;  in  Addi- 
son's disease,  709. 

Brown  induration  of  lung,  504. 

Brown  otrophy  of  heart,  648. 

Brown-S^quard's  paralysis,  853. 

Bruit,  d'airain,  576;   de   cuir   neuf,  583;   do 
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diable,  689;  de  pot  fSU  (see  Cracked-pot 

Sound),  227 ;  de  aoufflo,  594. 
Bubo,  parotid  (mm)  also  Parotitis),  328. 
Bulbar   paralysis,  860  ;  acute,  860 ;  chronic, 

861 ;  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  860. 
Bulimia,  800. 
Butyric  acid,  test  for,  in  gastric  juice,  346. 

Cachexia,  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  878,  888 ; 
malarial,  153 ;  saturnine,  1008;  strumipriva, 
715 ;  syphilitic,  168. 

Ctecitis,  stercoral,  411. 

CiBcum,  perforation  of,  406. 

Caisson  disease,  827. 

Calcareous  concretions,  in  phthisis,  216 ;  in  the 
tonsils,  838. 

Calcareous  degeneration,  of  arteries,  663;  of 
heart,  643 ;  of  muscle  fibres,  995. 

Calcification,  annular,  of  arteries,  663. 

Calcification  in  tubercle,  195. 

Calculi,  biliary,  431 ;  "  coral,"  765 ;  pancreatic, 
460 ;  renal,  765 ;  tonsillar,  338 ;  urinary,  forms 
of,  765. 

Calculous  pyelitis,  758. 

Calm,  stage  of,  in  yellow  fever,  127. 

Cancer,  of  bile-passages,  437,  453;  of  bowel, 
415;  of  brain,  918;  of  gall-bladder,  453; 
of  kidney,  770 ;  of  liver,  451 ;  of  lung,  556  ; 
of  oesophagus,  342 ;  of  pancreas,  461 ;  of  perito- 
naeum, miliary,  468 ;  of  pleura  and  lung,  556 ; 
of  stomach,  376. 

Cancrum  oris,  326. 

California,  southern,  climate  of,  for  tubercu- 
losis, 251. 

Canities,  the  result  of  neuralgia,  960. 

Canned  goods,  poisoning  by,  1014. 

Capillary  pulse,  in  aortic  insutficiency,  606; 
in  neurasthenia,  980 ;  in  phthisis,  228. 

Capsule,  internal,  lesions  of,  897. 

Caput  Medusae,  442,  470. 

Caput  quadratum,  in  rickets,  310. 

Carboluria,  737. 

Carbuncle  in  diabetes,  300. 

Cardiac,  compensation,  rupture  of,  634 ;  disease 
(see  DisEASK  of  Heart). 

Cardiac  murmurs,  A<r«jiV,  in  chlorosis,  689 ;  in 
chorea,  936 ;  in  idiopathic  anseiiiio,  693. 

Cardiac  munnuw,  organic,  in  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency, 605;.  in  aortic  stenosis*,  609;  in  con- 
genital heart  affections,  662:  in  mitral  in- 
competency, 613;  in  mitral  stenosis,  616;  in 
tricuspid  valve  disease,  618. 

Cardiac  nerves,  neunilgia  of,  65.5. 

Cardiac  overstrain,  fi36. 

Cardiac  septa,  anomalies  of,  659. 

Cardialgia  (sec  Gaptralgia). 

CardinaPs  case  (hydrocephalus),  923. 

Cardiocentesis,  648. 

Cardio-respiratory  murmur,  227. 


Cardio-sclerosis,  643. 

Cardio-vascular  changes  in  renal  disease,  753. 

Caries  of  spine,  851. 

Carinated  abdomen,  208. 

Carotid  artery,  ligature  and  compression  of, 
in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  882.  . 

Carphologia,  25. 

Carpo-pedal  spasm,  966. 

Carreau,  239. 

Caseation,  195. 

Casts,  blood,  of  bronchial  tubes  in  haemopty- 
sis, 508 ;  in  fibrinous  bronchitis,  502 ;  of  pel- 
vis of  kidney  and  ureter,  770. 

Casts  of  urinary  tubules,  744 ;  epithelial,  742, 
744 ;  fatty,  748 ;  granular,  748,  753. 

Casts,  tube,  in  acute  Bright^s  disease,  742 ;  in 
chronic  Bright^s  disease,  749,  753. 

Catalepsy  in  hysteria,  975. 

Cataract,  diabetic,  302. 

Catarrh,  acute  gastric,  848 ;  autunmal,  477 ; 
bronchial,  490;  chronic  gastric,  851;  dry, 
494 ;  nasal,  475 ;  simple  chronic  (nasal),  475 ; 
suffocative,  540. 

Catarrhal  inflammation,  influence  in  tubercu- 
losis, 193. 

Catarrhe  sec,  494. 

Catarrhus  aestivus,  477. 

Cats,  diphtheria  in,  100. 

C7auda  equina,  lesions  of,  854.    • 

Cavernous  breathing,  227. 

Cavities,  pulmonary,  physical  signs  of,  227; 
quiescent,  217. 

Cellulitis  of  the  neck,  832. 

Centhocampa,  1050. 

Centrum  ovale,  lesions  of,  897. 

Cephalalgia  (see  Headaoue). 

Cephalic  tetanus,  164. 

Cephalodynia,  282. 

Cercomonas  intestinalis,  132. 

Cerebellar,  ataxia,  921 ;  vertigo,  921. 

Cerebellum,  tumors  of,  921. 

Cerebral  arteries,  aneurism  of,  883;  arterio- 
sclerosis of,  884 ;  endarteritis  of,  884 ;  syphi- 
litic endarteritis  of,  884. 

Cerebral  haemorrhage,  870 ;  aneurisms,  miliary, 
in,  871 ;  convulsions  in,  877 ;  diagnosis  of, 
b76 ;  etiology  oi\  870 ;  forms  of,  871 ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  871  ;  prognosis  in,  877 ;  symp- 
toms of,  872 ;  treatment  of,  882. 

Cerebral  localization,  889. 

**  Cerebral  pneumonia,"  522. 

"  Cerebral  rheumatism,"  274. 

Cerebral  sinuses,  thrombosis  of,  835 ;  softening, 
878. 

Cerebri tis  (sec  Encephalitis),  903. 

Cerebro-spinal  meninjritis,  epidemic,  92 ;  anom- 
alous fonna  of,  96 ;  complications  of,  96 ; 
malignant  form,  94. 

Cerebro-spinal  motor  segment,  lesions  of,  894. 
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Cervical  pachymeningitis,  821. 

Cervico-brachial  neuralgia,  960. 

Cervico-occipital  neuralgia,  960. 

Cei«todcB,  dlAcase  due  to,  1086. 

Chalicodis,  558. 

Chancre,  166. 

Charbon,  156. 

Charcot's  crystals,  890,  697 ;  joints,  844. 

Chattering  teeth,  796. 

Cheek,  gangrene  of,  826. 

Cheese,  poisoning  by,  1014. 

Cheesy  pneumonia,  197. 

Chest  expansion,  diminution  of,  in  Graves^s 
disease,  714. 

Chtyne-Stokes  breathing,  in  apoplexy,  878 ;  in 
fatty  heart,  644 ;  in  sunstroke,  1018;  in  tuber- 
culous meningitis,  199;  in  unemia,  789. 

Chiasma  and  tract,  affections  of,  787. 

Chicken-breast,  810. 

Chicken-pox,  65. 

Child-crowing,  486. 

Children,  constipation  in,  421 ;  diabetes  in,  800 ; 
tuberculous  broncho  -  pneumonia  in,  212 ; 
pneumonia  in,  525 ;  typhoid  fever  in,  29 ; 
tuberculosis  of  mesenteric  glands  in,  208; 
mortality  from  small-pox  in,  56 ;  rheumatism 
in,  270. 

Chills  (see  Rigors). 

Chloasma  phthisicorum,  280. 

Chloro-antemia  in  phthisis,  228. 

Chlorosis,  686 ;  and  aniemia,  sinus  thrombosis 
in,  885 ;  diagnoMis  of,  689 ;  dilatation  of  stom- 
ach in,  688;  Egyptian,  1082;  etiology  of, 
686;  fever  in,  689;  heart  symptoms  in,  689; 
menstrual  disturbance  in,  689 ;  morbid  anat- 
omy of,  087 ;  symptoms  of,  687 ;  thrombosis 
in,  689. 

Choked  disk,  786. 

Cholffiinia,  425. 

Cholangitis,  catarrhal,  484 ;  suppurative,  435. 

Cholecystectomy,  indications  for,  489. 

Cholecystitis,  suppurative,  434;  plilegmonous, 
434. 

Cholecystotomy.  439. 

Cholera,  asiatica,  118;  l>acillus  of,  119;  in- 
fantum, 393 ;  nostras,  123 ;  sicca,  122 ;  typhoid, 
122. 

Cholerine,  122. 

Cholelithiasis,  481. 

Cholesteruiinia,  425. 

Cholesterinc  in  biliary  calculi,  482. 

Choluria,  737. 

Chorea,  acute,  929;  etiology  of,  929;  heart 
symptoms  of,  936 ;  infectious  origin  of,  933  ; 
in  pregnancy,  931 ;  paralysis  in,  935 ;  rheu- 
matism and,  930 ;  seasonal  relations  of,  980. 

Chorea,  canine,  931,  945 ;  chronic,  944. 

Chorea,  habit  or  spasm,  942. 

Chorea,  IIuiUiH^doiCs  or  hereditary,  944. 


Chorea  insaniens,  985 ;  m^jor,  942 ;  pandemic, 
942 ;  prehomiplegic,  878 ;  rhythmic  or  hys- 
terical, 945 ;  senile,  944 ;  /Sydenham%  929. 

Choroid,  tubercles  in,  204. 

Choroid  plexuses,  sclerosis  of,  928. 

Choroiditis  in  syphilis,  168. 

Chyluria,  non-parasitic,  780 ;  parasitic,  1038. 

Circumcision,  inoculation  of  tuberculosis  by, 
189;  in  haemophilia,  821. 

Claw-hand  (main  en  gri£fe),  859. 

Climate,  influence  of;  in  asthma,  501;  in  chronic 
Bright^s  disease,  755 ;  in  tuberculosis,  250. 

Cicatrices  flstuleuses,  217. 

Ciliary  muscle,  paralysis  of,  792. 

Cimex  loctuarius,  1049. 

Circulatory  system,  diseases  of,  581. 

Circumflex  nerve,  aflections  of,  815. 

Cirrhosis,  of  kidney,  749 ;  of  liver,  440 ;  of  lung, 
582;  of  pancreas,  460;  ventriculi,  852. 

Cladothrix,  261. 

CIap6tement,  866. 

Clarh\  Alonzo^  sign,  411. 

Clarke^  vesicular  column,  842. 

Claviceps  purpurea,  poisoning  by,  1016. 

Clavus  hystericus,  971. 

Cloisters,  tuberculosis  in,  190. 

Clonus  (see  Ankle  Clonus). 

Clownism  in  hysteria,  969. 

Cobalt  miners,  cancer  of  lung  in,  556. 

Coccidium  ovi  forme,  1022. 

Coccydynia,  961. 

Cochin-China  diarrhoea,  1086. 

Coeliac  affection  in  children,  894. 

Coflfee-ground  vomit,  879. 

Cog-wheel  respiration,  226. 

Coin-sound,  576. 

Cold  pack,  method  of  giving,  76. 

Colic,  biliary,  482;  in  angio-neurotic  oedema, 
989;  in  purpura,  818;  lead,  1009;  renal,  767. 

Colica  Pictonum,  1007. 

Colitis,  mucous,  896 ;  simple  ulcerative,  897 ; 
crou|>ous,  524. 

Collai^>se  stage,  in  cliolera,  121 ;  in  peritonitis, 
464. 

Collateral  cedcma  of  lung,  626. 

Collective  Investigation,  Reports  of  the  British 
Medical  Association,  191,  270. 

Collet's  law,  166, 

Colloid  cancer,  of  lung,  656;  of  pcricomeum, 
469 ;  of  stomach,  377. 

Colon,  cancer  of,  415 ;  dilatation  of,  408. 

Coma,  diabetic,  801 ;  epileptic,  951 ;  from 
heut-stroke,  1018 ;  in  abscess  of  brain,  905 ;  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy,  427 ;  in  alcoholic  poi- 
soning, 1001 ;  in  apoplexy,  873,  877 ;  in  cere- 
bral syphilis,  173;  in  general  paresis,  916; 
in  multiple  sclerosis,  914 ;  in  pernicious  ma- 
laria, 153 ;  in  thrombosis  of  cerebral  sinuses, 
i      885 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  25 ;  uromic,  789. 
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Comatoee  form  of  Malaria,  158. 

Coma-vigil,  in  typhoid  fever,  25;  in  typhuB 
fever,  41. 

Comma  bacillus,  119. 

Common  bile-duct,  obstruction  of,  438. 

Compensation  in  valve  lesions,  601 ;  periods 
in,  634 ;  rupture  of,  684. 

Composite  portraiture  in  tuberculosis,  192. 

Compression  paraplegia,  851. 

Concretions  (see  CALCAftBors). 

Concussion  of  spinal  cord,  988. 

Confusional  insanity,  25. 

Congenital  heart  affections,  659. 

Congenital  syphilis,  169. 

Congo-red  test  for  free  acid,  846. 

Conjugate  deviation ;  in  brain  tumor,  921 ;  in 
hemiplegia,  874 ;  in  meningitis,  204. 

Consecutive  nephritis,  758. 

Constipation,  420;  in  adults,  420;  in  infants, 
421 ;  treatment  of,  422. 

Constitutional  diseases,  270. 

Consumption  (see  Tubebculosis),  208. 

Contracted  kidneys,  749. 

Contracture,  hysterical,  969;  in  hemiplegia, 
875 ;  of  nurees,  965. 

Contusion  pneumonia,  512. 

Conus  arteriosus,  stenosis  of,  661. 

Conus  medullaris,  lesions  of,  854. 

Convalescence,  fever  of,  13 ;  from  typhoid  fever, 
management  of,  88. 

Convulsions,  epileptic,  951;  hysterical,  954, 
968 ;  in  acute  yellow  atrophy,  427 ;  in  alco- 
holism, 1001 ;  in  aspiration  of  pleural  elu- 
sion, 571 ;  in  cerebral  hemorrhage,  873 ;  in 
cerebral  syphilis,  174,  954;  in  cerebral  tu- 
mors, 919;  in  chronic  Bright^s  disease,  748. 

Convulsions,  infantile,  945 ;  diagnosis  of,  947 ; 
etiology  of,  945;  relation  to  rickets,  311; 
symptoms  of,  946 ;  treatment  of,  947. 

Convulsions,  in  general  paralysis,  916 ;  in  he- 
patic colic,  433 ;  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  907 ; 
in  meningitis,  866;  in  sun-stroke,  lUlS;  in 
unemia.  739 ;  Jacksonian,  953. 

Convulsive  tic,  942,  943. 

Co-ordination,  disturbance  of,  in  tabes,  843. 

Copaib*  eruption,  >M). 

Copper  test  for  sugar,  299. 

Coprsmia,  687. 

Coprolalia,  ^i. 

Cor  adiposum.  643. 

Cor  biloculare,  659. 

Cor  bovinum,  604. 

Cor  villosum,  582. 

Cornea,  ulceration  of,  in  small -pox,  56. 

Coronary  arteries,  in  angina  pectoris,  656 :  ob- 
literation of.  641. 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  tunwrs  in,  920. 

Corpulence,  1<j19. 

dm^anU  disease,  602. 


Corrigan'*  pulse,  606. 

Coryra,  acute,  474;  foetida,476;  from  the  io- 
dides, 183. 

Costivencss,  420 

Cough,  barking,  of  puberty,  972;  hysterical, 
972 ;  in  acute  bronchitis,  491 ;  in  chronic 
bronchitis,  493 ;  in  pertussis,  85 ;  in  phthisis, 
220  ;  during  aspiration  of  pleural  effusion, 
570;  in  pneumonia,  519;  paroxysmal,  in 
bronchiectasis,  496;  paroxysmal,  in  fibroid 
phthisis,  232 ;  stomach,  354. 

Coup  de  soleil,  1017. 

Cow-pox,  60,  68. 

Cracked-pot  sound,  227. 

Cramps,  in  cholera,  121 ;  in  gout,  292 ;  in  chronic 
Bright^s  disease,  754. 

Cranio-sclerosis,  310. 

Cranio-tabes,  relation  to  congenital  syphilis, 
810 ;  in  rickets,  310. 

Creophila,  1050. 

Crescents  in  blood  in  malaria,  143. 

Cretinism,  foetal,  808;  sporadic,  714. 

Cretinoid  change,  714. 

Crises,  gastro-intestinal ;  in  angio-neurotic 
cedema,  989;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  874,  844; 
in  purpura,  318. 

Crisis,  in  pneumonia,  517 ;  in  typhus  fever,  42. 

Croup,  482 ;  relation  to  diphtheria,  482 ;  spas- 
modic, 4S7. 

Croupous  pneumonia,  511. 

Crura  cerebri,  lesions  of,  897. 

Crutch  paralysis,  815. 

Cructilhufr*»  palsy,  857. 

Cr}*,  hydrocephalic,  202;  hysterical,  972;  in 
congenital  syphilis,  170. 

Crj'stals,  l>ydtn\  500,  5(»3. 

Curdling  ferment,  test  for,  347. 

Cuntchmann^s  spirals,  5»W,  r/t^. 

Cyanosis,  in  acute  tul)«rculosis,  2r»0 ;  in  congen- 
ital heart-disease,  661 ;  in  emphysema,  547. 

Cycloplegia,  792. 

Cynanche  maligna,  99. 

Cystic  disease,  of  kidney,  772;  of  liver,  773. 

(.'ystic  duct,  ol>struction  of,  433. 

CysticcR'Us  cellulose,  1039 ;  ricular.  1040 ;  subcu- 
taneous, 104() ;  symptoms  of  invasion  of,  1040. 

Cystine  calculi,  734,  7»>i. 

(.'ystinuria,  734. 

Cystitis,  in  kn^omotor  ataxia.  S44:  in  trans- 
verse myelitic,  N31 ;  tubtrreulous,  244. 

Cysts,  in  kidneys.  772;  of  brain,  Ai/ftjAtfii*:. 
872;  porencephalic,  i:*<>7;  of  brain,  throm- 
botic, *>7'J ;  jiancreatic,  4*». 

DanHnir  mania,  1*42. 

Dandy  fever  nlenirue  .  (f^K 

Deaf-mutism  after  cerebrospinal  fever.  97. 
i  Deafness,  in  cerebral  tumor,  i*21 :  in  cerebn>- 
i      spinal  meningitis,  97;  in  hysteria,  972;  in 
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Menurrt*9  disefuo,  808;  in  Bcarlot  fever,  78; 
in  tabes  donalio,  844;  nervouis  802. 

Death,  modes  of,  in  tul>ercuIo«if),  234 ;  sudden, 
in  typhoid  fever,  31 ;  in  pleural  effusion,  663. 

Debility,  nervous  (see  Neubastiikmia),  978. 

Deboveh  forced  feeding,  258. 

Decubitus,  acute,  874;  (bed-sores)  in  trans- 
verse myelitis,  880. 

Defensive  alkaloids,  1012. 

Degeneration,  reaction  of,  780,  799. 

Deglutition,  difficult  (see  Dysphagia). 

Deglutition  pneumonia,  537. 

Deglutatory  murmurs,  auscultation  of,  845. 

Delayed  resolution  in  pneumonia,  527. 

Delayed  sensation  in  tabes,  848. 

Delirium,  acute,  924;  acute,  in  lead-)X)itK>n- 
ing,  1010 ;  cordis,  32,  649,  651 ;  expansive, 
916;  in  acute  rheumatism,  274;  in  pneu- 
monia, 521;  in  typhoid  fever,  25;  in  typhus 
fever,  41 ;  tremens,  1008. 

Deltoid,  paralysis  of,  815. 

Delusional  insanity  after  fevers,  25,  55,  522. 

Delusions  of  grandeur,  916. 

Dementia  paralytica,  914;  alcohol  as  a  factor  in, 
1002. 

Deuiodex  foUiculorum,  1047. 

Dengue,  90. 

Dentition,  in  congenital  syphilis,  171 ;  in  mer- 
curial stomatitis,  827 ;  in  rickets,  810. 

Dermatitis,  exfoliative  form,  78. 

Dennatobia,  1050. 

Desiccation  in  small-pox,  52. 

Desquamation,  in  measles,  78 ;  in  rubella,  81 ; 
in  scarlet  fever,  70;  in  small-pox,  52;  in 
typhoid  fever,  15. 

Deviation,  secondary,  798. 

Devonshire  colic,  1007. 

Dextrocardia,  059. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  805 ;  heredity  in,  305 ;  in 
alxlominal  tumor,  806 ;  in  tuberculous  peri- 
tonitis, 306. 

Diabetes  mellitus,  295 ;  acute  form,  298 ; 
chronic  fonn,  298 ;  coma  in,  801  ;  diet  in, 
803 ;  dietetic  form,  298 ;  gangrene  in,  800 ; 
liereditary  influences  in,  295;  in  obwity, 
295 ;  in  children,  300 ;  lijwgenic  form,  298 ; 
neurotic  form,  298 ;  pancreas  in,  296,  297 ; 
pancreatic  fonn,  298 ;  paraplegia  in,  802 ; 
theories  of,  296  ;  treatment  of,  302 ;  urine  in, 
298. 

Diabetes,  phosphatic,  735. 

Diabetic,  centre  in  medulla,  295 ;  oirrhoj*i8, 
297  ;  phthisis,  297  ;  tabes,  301. 

Diacetic  acid,  737. 

Diagnosis,  topical,  in  brain-diseases,  8H7. 

Diaphragm,  paralysis  of,  814 ;  degeneration  of 
muscle  of,  814. 

Diarrhoea,  388 ;  acute  dyspeptic,  892 ;  alba, 
894 ;  bacteria  in,  891 ;  chronic,  treatment  of. 


400;  cbyloea,  894;  endemic,  of  hot  ooun- 
tries,  1036 ;  fVom  anchylostomiasis,  1081 ; 
hill,  895 ;  in  children,  treatment  of,  400  ;  in 
cholera,  121 ;  in  dysentery,  131,  185,  186 ;  in 
hysteria,  978 ;  in  phthisis,  229 ;  in  typhoid 
fever,  20 ;  in  unemia,  740 ;  nervous,  889 ;  ot 
Cochin-china,  1086  ;  tubular,  896. 

Diatliesis,  gouty,  288,  291 ;  litliemic,  788 ;  tu- 
berculous or  scrof\ilou0, 192. 

Diazo-reaction  in  typhoid  fever,  26. 

Dicrotism  of  pulse  in  typhoid  fever,  10, 17. 

Diet,  in  chronic  dyspepsia,  855 ;  in  constipa- 
tion, 422 4  in  convalescence  fh>m  typhoid 
fever,  88 ;  in  diabetes,  803 ;  in  gout,  298 ;  In 
infantile  diarrhoea,  401 ;  in  leprosy,  257 ;  in 
obesity,  1020;  in  scurvy,  816;  in  tuberculo- 
sis, 258 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  88. 

Digestive  system,  diseases  of,  828. 

Dilatation,  of  bronchi,  495 ;  of  stomach,  864. 

Diphtheria,  99 ;  and  croup,  104,  482 ;  bacillus 
of,  100 ;  contagiousness  of,  99 :  diagnosis  of, 
108;  in  animals,  100;  lar>'ngeal,  104;  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  102 ;  nephritis  in,  106 ;  neu- 
ritis in,  107 ;  of  nares,  104 ;  pseudo-diph- 
theritic processes,  101 ;  symptoms  of,  108 ; 
systemic  infection,  105 ;  treatment  of,  109. 

Diphtheritic,  colitis,  895 ;  membrane,  histology 
of,  102 ;  processes  in  pneumonia,  516 ;  pn>- 
CMses  in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Diplegia,  facial,  798 ;  in  children,  909. 

Diplococcus,  in  empyema,  564;  in  endocar- 
ditis, 596;  in  epidemic  cercbro-spinal  menin- 
gitis, 93 ;  in  influenza,  88 ;  in  peritonitis,  468. 

Diplococcus  pneumonite,  463,  512. 

Diplopia  (see  Double  Vision),  794. 

Dipsomania  (see  Chronic  Alcouolism),  1001. 

Discrete  fonn  of  small-pox,  51. 

Disinfection,  method  of,  in  diphtheria,  109; 
in  typhoid  fever,  32. 

Dissecting  aneurism,  670. 

Distotna  hepaticum ;  D.  lanceolatum  ;  D.  crae- 
suni ;  D.  cndemieum  ;  D.  pemiciosum,  1024. 

Distoma  Ringeri,  1025. 

Distomiasis,  1024. 

Dittricli'if  plugs,  494. 

Diuresis,  3(»5. 

Diver's  paralysis,  827. 

Diverticula  of  (esophagus,  844. 

Dochmius  duodenalis,  1081. 

Dorsodynia,  282. 

Dothidnent^rite,  1. 

Double  vixion,  794  ;  in  ataxia,  842. 

Drucontittsis,  1034. 

Dnicunculus  medinensis,  1034. 

Drainaifc,  and  diphtheria,  99 ;  and  scarlet  fever, 
6»  ;  and  tonsillitis,  832 ;  and  typhoid  fever, 4. 

Dn»ainy  state  in  epilepsy,  950. 

Drepanidium  ranarum,  148. 

Dr(>i>i»y,  cardiac,  treatment  of,  626;  In 
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mU  (oedema),  692 ;  in  acute  6right*8  dittca^ef 
743 ;  in  aortic  imiutllciency,  607 ;  in  aortic 
stenodui,  609 ;  in  cancer  of  stomach,  881 ;  in 
chronic  Bright*8  diAease,  754;  in  mitral  in- 
sufficiency, 612;  in  mitral  ntenosis,  618;  in 
phthisis,  230 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  72. 

Drug-rashes,  74,  316. 

Drunkenness,  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  877, 
1001. 

DuckenjuU  paralysis,  360. 

Dulness,  movable,  in  pleural  eflusion,  562 ;  in 
pneumothorax,  576. 

Dumb  ague,  155. 

Duodenal  ulcer,  diagnosis  of,  from  gastric,  374. 

Duodenum,  defect  of,  415 ;  ulcer  of,  868. 

Dura  mater,  diseases  of,  820,  862;  htematoma 
of,  862. 

DurandtU  miscture,  488. 

DurozUsU  murmur,  606. 

Dust,  diseases  due  to,  584,  558 ;  tubercle  bacilli 
in,  187. 

Dysacusis,  802. 

Dysentery,  130 ;  abscess  of  liver  in,  183,  137; 
acute  catarrhal,  131;  amwba  coli  in,  182; 
chronic,  186;  diphtheritic,  184;  treatment 
of^  188 ;  tropical  or  amoebic,  182. 

Dyspepsia,  acute,  848 ;  chronic,  351 ;  nervous, 
860 ;  treatment  of,  855. 

Dyspnoea,  cardiac,  treatment  of,  626;  fVom 
aneurism,  675 ;  hysterical,  972,  9S2 ;  in  acute 
tuberculosis,  200;  in  bilateral  paralysis  of 
abductors,  806 ;  in  cardiac  dilatation,  638 ;  in 
chlorosis,  689;  in  croup,  4S8;  in  diabetic 
coma,  801;  in  mitral  insutiiciency,  612;  in 
mitral  stenosis,  617 ;  in  pneumonia,  517 ;  in 
phthisis,  222 ;  in  cedenia  of  the  glottis,  482 ; 
in  spasmodic  laryngitis,  486 ;  urdeaiic,  739. 

Pysphagia,  hysterical,  840,  ^73;  in  cancer  of 
the  oesophagus,  848;  m  hydrophobia,  160; 
in  ocsophagismus,  841 ;  in  a*sophagitis,  840 ; 
in  pericardial  etfusion,  5S5;  in  thoracic 
aneurism,  676 ;  in  tul)ereulous  laryngitis,  488. 

Dystrophy,  primary  muscular,  906. 

Ear,  complications  of  scarlet  fever,  73 ;  affec- 
tions of,  in  syphilis,  168, 171. 

Ears,  care  of,  in  scarlet  fever,  76. 

EbiUiiCs  method  in  obesitv,  1020. 

Ebumation  of  cartilages,  285. 

Echinococcus  disease,  1011. 

Echinococcus,  endogenous,  1042 ;  exogenous, 
1042;  fluid,  1042;  multilocular,  1046. 

Echinorh^'nchus  gigas ;  E.  moniliformis,  1036. 

EchokincsLs,  948. 

Echolalia,  943. 

Eclampsia,  945. 

Ectopia  cordis,  659. 

EhrlicK's  reaction  in  typhoid  fever,  26. 

Elastic  tissue  in  sputum,  221. 
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Electrical  reactions,  in  facial  palsy,  799 ;  in  idio- 
pathic muscular  atr6phy,  997 ;  in  Landry** 
paralysis,  836 ;  in  multiple  neuritis,  780 ;  in 
periodical  paralysis,  986;  in  polio-myelitis 
anterior,  833 ;  in  ThomtrC*  disease,  999. 

Electrolysis  in  aneurism,  679. 

Elephantiasis,  1034. 

Emaciation,  in  anorexia  nervosa,  978 ;  in  gas- 
tric cancer,  878 ;  in  oesophageal  cancer,  848 ; 
in  phthisis,  225. 

Embolism,  and  aneurism,  671 ;  in  chorea,  988 ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  19 ;  of  cerebral  arteries,  878 ; 
of  cerebral  arteries,  diagnosis  of,  880. 

Embryocardia,  651. 

Emphysema,  544;  atrophic,  549;  compensa- 
tory, 544;  hypertrophic,  545;  hypertrophic, 
cyanosis  in,  547;  hypertrophic,  hereditary 
character  of,  545 ;  interstitial,  544. 

Empliysema,  subcutaneous,  after  tracheotomy, 
580;  in  gastric  ulcer,  369;  in  phthisis,  230. 

Emprosthotonos  in  tetanus,  1«>4. 

Empyema,  bacteriology  of,  564;  necessitatis, 
565,  677 ;  perforation  of  lung  in,  565 ;  ter- 
minations of,  565 ;  treatment  of,  570. 

Encephalitis,  meningo-,  chronic  diffuse,  914; 
meningo-,  foetal,  909 ;  polio-,  of  StrumptU^ 
907;  suppurative,  903. 

Encephalopathy,  lead,   1010;  syphilitic,  178. 

Enchondroma  of  lung,  556. 

Endocarditis,  acute,  592 ;  chronic,  599 ;  diph- 
theritic, 595;  etiology  of,  595;  in  chorea, 
595,  932 ;  infectious,  595 ;  in  the  foetus,  601, 
661 ;  in  gonorrhoea,  595 ;  in  pneumonia,  595 ; 
in  puerperal  fever,  595 ;  in  rheumatism,  273, 
595;  in  septicieniia,  595;  in  tuberculosis, 
218,  594;  malignant,  594;  meningitis  in, 
595;  micro-organisms  in,  596;  muraL  596; 
recurring,  594 ;  sclerotic,  601;  simple  or  verru- 
cose,  592 ;  syphilitic,  178 ;  ulcerative,  595. 

Endophlebitis,  668. 

Enteric  fever  (see  Tvphoid  Fever),  1. 

Enteritis,  catarrhal,  388 ;  croupous,  895 ;  diph- 
theritic, 305 ;  in  children,  391 ;  phlegmonous, 
396  ;  membranous  or  tubular,  896 ;  ulcerative, 
397. 

Entcro-colitis,  acute,  394,  465. 

Enteroclysis,  124. 

Enteroliths,  4^)6,  416 ;  as  a  cause  of  appendici- 
tis, 406  ;  in  sacculi  of  colon,  421. 

Enteniptosis,  7 IS,  719, 9<<\ 

Entozoa  (see  Animal  Parasftes),  1022. 

Environment,  in  tubereulortis,  250 ;  experiment, 
of  Trudeau,  2.>0. 

Eosinophiles  in  leukaemia,  699. 

Ependymitis,  purulent,  865,  924;  granular,  in 
chronic  alcoholisin,  915. 

Ephemeral  fever,  264. 

Epididymitis  (see  ORCHms),  179, 245w 

Epilepsia,  larvata,  953 ;  nutans,  812. 
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EpilepBy,  948 ;  and  syphilid,  949,  954 ;  diagno- 
BiH  of,  958;  etiology  of,  948;  heredity  in, 
949  ;  in  chronic  cr^fotism,  1015 ;  in  general 
pareHi8,  916;  in  lead-poisoning,  1010;  in 
Raynawfa  dit^ease,  988 ;  in  Hunstrokc,  1018 ; 
Jacksonianj  895,  953 ;  nuwkod,  953 ;  phe- 
nomena of,  812 ;  poet-epileptic  symptoms  of, 
952 ;  procursive,  951 ;  reflex,  950 ;  rotator^', 
951 ;  spinal,  838 ;  surgical  treatment  of,  956 ; 
treatment  of,  955. 

Epileptic  fits,  stages  of,  951. 

Epistaxis,  478 ;  in  hwmophilia,321 ;  in  scurvy, 
814 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  23 ;  ^  renal,"  723 ;  vi- 
carious, 479. 

Epithelioid  colls  in  tubercle,  195. 

Ergotism,  1015;  convulsive,  1015;  gangrenous, 
1015. 

ErichMfCt  disease  (railway  spine),  981. 

Erosion  of  teeth,  327. 

Erroneous  projection  tVom  strabismus,  794. 

Eructations,  353. 

Eruptions  (see  Rashes). 

Erysipelas,  110;  abscess  in,  113;  ailer  vaccina- 
tion, 61 ;  complications  of,  113;  diagnosis  of, 
113;  facial,  112;  Fehleisen*»,  streptococcus 
of,  111 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  27 ;  migrans,  118 ; 
puerperal,  HI. 

Erythema,  exudativum,  817 ;  in  pellagra,  1016; 
in  typhoid  fever,  15. 

Erythrodextrin,  test  for,  in  gastric  juice,  847. 

Erythromclalgia,  962. 

Eschar,  r.loughing,  in  hemiplegia,  874. 

Eustrongylus  gigns,  1036. 

Exaltation  of  ideas  in  general  paresis,  916. 

Exaiithcmatic  typhus,  39. 

Exfoliative  dennatitiK,  73. 

Exophthalmic  goitre,  712;  acute  form,  712; 
diminution  of  electrical  resistance  in,  714; 
pigmentation  in,  713,  tremor  in,  713,  urti- 
caria in,  714. 

Experts,  medical,  function  ofy  in  railway  cases, 
984. 

Eye,  motor  nerves  of,  paralysis  of,  793. 

Eye-strain  in  migraine,  957. 

Eyes,  conjugate  deviation  of,  in  brain  tumor, 
921 ;  in  hemiplegia,  874;  in  meningitis,  204. 

Facial,  asymmetry,  810,  990  ;  diplegia,  798  ; 
hemiatrophy,  990 ;  nerve,  paralysis  of,  797 ; 
paralysis  from  cold,  798  ;  paralysis  from 
lesion  of  tnmk  of  nerve,  798  ;  paralysis 
from  lesion  of  cortex,  797 ,  paralysis,  symp- 
toms of,  798. 

Facial  spasm,  800. 

Facies,  IlippocratU^  464  ;  leontina,  in  lepro- 
sy, 258;  in  mouth -breathers,  837;  Ihrkin- 
»onian,  928,  syphilitic,  171. 

Fascal,  accumulation,  416,  421 ;  concretions,  406, 
421 ;  vomiting,  419. 


Fiecos,  bacteria  in,  891 ;  in  jaundice,  424. 

Falkenstoin  Sanitarium,  262. 

Fallopian  tubes,  tuberculosis  of,  245. 

Famine  fever  (see  Rklapsino  Fkvkb),  48. 

Farcy,  acute,  260 ;  chronic,  260. 

Farcy-buds,  260. 

Farrt^»  tubercles,  452. 

Fat  embolism  in  diabetes,  801. 

Fat  necrosis,  459 ;  of  pancrcaa,  in  diabetes,  89& 

Fatty  degeneration,  in  aniemia,  691 ;  of  heart, 
642 ;  of  kidneys,  747 ;  of  liver,  455. 

Fatty  stools,  461. 

Febricula,  264. 

Fcbris,  camis,  89 ;  complicata,  267 ;  recoirena, 
43. 

FnhHng^i  test  for  sugar,  299. 

Fermentation,  fever,  114 ;  test  for  sugar,  299. 

Fever,  in  cholera,  121 ;  gastric,  848 ;  hysterical, 
975 ;  pernicious  malarial,  158 ;  in  pneumonia, 
517 ;  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis,  210,  211; 
in  acute  miliary  tuberculosis,  199 ;  in  primaiy 
multiple  neuritis,  777 ;  in  meningitio  tuber- 
culosis, 202 ;  in  pulmonary  tuberoulosis,  2SS ; 
in  pyiemia,  117;  in  pylephlebitis,  suppura- 
tive, 450;  in  intermittent  fever,  150;  in  re- 
lapsing fever,  45 ;  in  remittent  fever,  151 ;  in 
scarlet  fever,  70 ;  in  septicssmia,  114  ;  in 
small-pox,  50;  in  sun-stroke,  1018;  m  appen- 
dicitis, 410;  in  secondaiy  syphilis,  167;  m 
typhoid  fever,  18;  in  yellow  fever,  127 ;  lung, 
511;  Malta,  266;  Mediterranean,  266;  Nea- 
politan, 266 ;  ship,  89;  splenic,  156;  spotted, 
89 ;  typho-malarial,  152 ;  yellow,  127. 

Fever,  intermittent,  in  abscess  of  liver,  448; 
in  ague,  150;  in  chronic  obstruction  of  bile- 
]>aHsages,  435;  in  gastric  cancer,  881  ;  in 
JlodgkirCB  disease,  707;  in  pysBraia,  117;  in 
pyelitis,  760  ;  in  secondary  syphilis,  167  ;  in 
tub(*reulosis,  219,  228. 

Fibrillation,  859. 

Fibrinous,  bronchitis,  501 ;  pneumonia,  511. 

Fibro-caseous  change  in  tubercles,  196. 
Fibroid  disease  of  heart,  641. 
Fidvro,  inflammatoiro,  1019;  typholde  k  forme 
rdnale,  26. 

Fifth  nerve,  paralysis  of,  795 ;  gustatory  branch, 
796;  symptoms  of,  796;  trophic  changes  in 
paralysis  of,  796. 

Filaria,    Bancrofii^  1082;    medinensis,  1084; 

sanguinis  hominis,  1082. 
Filaria  loa;  F.  lentis;  F.  labialis;  F.  hominis 

oris;  F.  bronchialis;  F.  imitia,  1085. 
Filariasis,  1082. 
Fiivt  sound  of  heart,  obliteration  of,  in  typhoid 

fever,  17. 
Fish,  poisoning  by,  1014. 
FUher'4  brain  murmur,  810. 
Fistula  in  ano  in  phthisia,  288,  S41. 
Flagellated  oiiganisms  in  blood  in  nudmria,  1^ 
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FkUileiice,  in  hysteria,  978;  in  nervous  dya- 

pepeia,  363 ;  treatment  ot^  358. 
Flinft  murmur  in  heart-Uiaeafle,  605,  616. 
Floating  kidney,  717. 
Florida  fever,  1019. 
Fluke,  bronchial,  10:25. 
Flukea,  diseaaea  caused  by,  1034. 
FoBtal  heart-rhythm,  651. 
Foetus,  endocarditis  in,  660;  syphilis  in,  169; 

tuberculosis  in,  187, 188. 
Folic  Brightique,  738. 
Follicular  colitis,  394. 
Food  (see  Dirr). 
Foot-dmp,  777,  778. 
Foreign  bodies  in  intestines,  416. 
Fourth  nerve,  792 ;  paralysis  of,  798. 
Fractures  in  ricketi,  311. 
Fremitus,  vocal,  225,  520;  hydatid,  1043. 
Fresh-air  treatment  in  tuberculosis,  250. 
Friction,    pericardial,    583;    peritoneal,   468; 

pleursl,  227,  562 ;  pleuro-pericardial,  227. 
DrudreiehU  ataxia,  848. 

FrUdr$ichU  sign  in  adherent  pericardium,  590. 
Frontal  convolutions,  lesions  of,  920. 
Frontal  sinuses,  pcntastomes  in,  1047. 
Fungi  in  pulmonary  cavities,  222. 

Oait,  ataxic,  843;  in  pecudo-hypertrophic 
muscular  paralysis,  996;  in  spastic  para- 
plegia, 837;  pseudo-tabetic,  845;  steppage, 
in  peripheral  neuritis,  779. 

Gall-bladder,  atrophy  of,  434 ;  calcification  of, 
434;  dilatation  of,  433;  empyema  of,  434; 
forming  abdominal  tumor,  433 ;  phl^^onous 
inflammation  of,  434. 

Gall-stones,  431. 

Gallop-rhythm,  651. 

Galloping  consumption,  209. 

Galvano-puncture  in  aneurism,  679. 

Game-birds,  poisoning  by,  1014. 

Ganglia,  basal,  tumors  of,  920. 

Gangrene,  in  diabetes,  300 ;  in  cixotism,  1015 ; 
in  pneumonia,  527;  in  typhoid  fever,  19;  in 
typhus,  42;  local  or  symmetrical,  988;  of 
lung,  550 ;  of  mouth,  326. 

OarrotTs  thread  test  for  uric  acid,  289. 

Gastralgia,  359. 

Gastrectasis,  364. 

Gastric,  crises,  844 ;  fever,  348. 

Gastric  juice,  chemical  examination  of,  345; 
hyperacidity  of,  861.  370;  subacidity  of,  361. 

Gastric  ulcer,  368 ;  clinical  forms  of,  372. 

Gastritis,  acute,  348 ;  acute  suppurative,  350 ; 
chronic,  851 ;  diphtheritic,  351 ;  membranous, 
351 ;  mycotic,  351 ;  parasitic,  351 ;  phlegmon- 
ous, 350;  polyposa,  352;  sclerotic,  352;  sim- 
ple, 348;  simple  chronic,  352;  toxic,  350.  ' 

Gastrodynia,  359. 

Gastrorrhagia,  386). 


Gastrotomy,  343. 

Gastroxynsis,  361. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  (general  pa- 
resis), 914 ;  diagnosis  of,  fh>m  syphilis,  173, 
917;  influence  of  syphilis  in,  173. 

Genito-urinary  system,  tuberculosis  of,  243. 

Gerlifr*»  disease,  804. 

German  measles,  81. 

Giant  cells,  195. 

Gigantoblasts,  693. 

Gilberts  syrup,  182. 

GilUs  eU  la  TouretWB  disease,  943. 

Gin-drinker*s  liver  (see  Cihrhosis  or  Livxb), 
440. 

Girdle-feeling  in  transverse  myelitis,  830. 

Glanders,  259 ;  acute,  260 ;  chronic,  260 ;  diag- 
nosis from  small-pox,  58. 

Glioma  of  brain,  918. 

Gliosis,  849. 

Globulin  in  urine,  728. 

Globus  hystericus,  968. 

Glomerulo-nephritis,  742. 

Glosso-labio-laryngcal  paralysis,  860. 

Glosso-pharyngeol  nerve,  805. 

Glossy  skin  in  arthritis  deformans,  285. 

Glottis,  oedema  of,  481;  in  Bright^s  disease, 
481,  743 ;  in  small-pox,  55 ;  in  typhoid 
fever,  9. 

Gluteal  nerve,  817. 

Glycogen,  formation  of,  296. 

Glycogenic  function  of  liver,  296. 

Glycosuria,  290,  737 ;  gouty,  293.    • 

GiiulirCs  test,  424. 

Goitre,  711 ;  exophthalmic,  712;  sudden  death 
in,  711 ;  symptoms  of,  711. 

Gonorrhoea!  rheumatism,  279 ;  anatomical 
changes  in,  279 ;  endocarditis  in,  280. 

Gout,  287 ;  acute,  290 ;  chronic,  291 ;  Eh$tiiiC% 
theory  of,  288 ;  etiology  of,  287 ;  hereditary 
influence  in,  287;  influence  of  alcohol  in, 
287 ;  influence  of  food  in,  287 :  influence  of 
lead  in,  2SS ;  irregular,  291 ;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  288 ;  nervous  theory  of,  288 ;  retrocedent 
or  suppressed,  290 ;  symptoms  of,  290 ;  treat- 
ment of,  293. 

Graefr'^s  sign,  713. 

Groin,  poisoning  by,  1015. 

Grandeur,  delusions  of,  916. 

Grand  mal,  948. 

Granular  kidney,  749. 

Gravel,  renal,  765. 

Graces*«  disease,  712. 

Green-sickness  (see  Chlorosis),  686. 

Green-stick  fracture  in  rickets,  311. 

Gregarinidse,  1022. 

Grinder's  rot,  553. 

Grippe,  la,  87. 

Guaiacum  test  for  blood,  723. 

Guinea- worm  disease,  1034. 
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Gummata,  in  acquired  8yphiIii^  169;  in  con- 
genital syphiliis  172;  of  brain  and  »pinal 
cord,  172 ;  of  heart,  178 ;  of  kidneys,  179 ;  of 
liver,  176;  of  lungs,  175;  of  njctum,  178;  of 
tcittU,  179 ;  structure  of,  1C7. 

Gummatous  periarteritis,  179. 

Gums,  black  lino  on,  in  miners,  1009;  blue 
line  on,  in  lead  poisoning,  1008;  in  scurvy, 
814;  in  stomatitis,  824 ;  red  line  on,  in  pul- 
monary tubereuIrjHis,  228. 

Gustatory  paralysis,  796. 

Habit  spasm,  942;  in  mouth -breathers,  887. 

Habitus,  ai>op1ectic,  870;  phthisicus,  192. 

Hiematemesis,  885;  causes  of,  885;  diagnosis 
from  haemoptysis,  387;  in  enlai^ed  spleen, 
154;  in  scurvy,  814. 

Hemato-chyluria,  non  -  parasitic,  780;  para- 
siUc,  1033. 

Heematogenous  jaundice,  428. 

Heematoma  of  dura,  of  brain,  862;  of  oord, 
821 

Htematrjinyclia,  826. 

Hffimatorrhachis,  824. 

Hwmatozoa  of  malaria,  140, 142. 

Hfematuria,  722 ;  as  a  sign  of  scurvy  in  chil- 
dren, 815 ;  endemic,  of  Kg>pt,  1024 ;  in  acute 
nephritis,  742 ;  in  chronic  phthisis,  280 ;  in 
psorospcrmiasis,  1028 ;  in  renal  calculus, 
768 ;  in  renal  cancer,  770 ;  in  tuberculosis 
of  kidney,  244 ;  malorial,  158. 

Hajmoglobiif,  reduction  of,  in  chlorosis,  687. 

Hicinogloblnuria,  723;  epidemic,  in  infants, 
171,724;  in  JCaj/naucPA  disease,  988;  parox- 
ysmal, 724 ;  toxic,  724. 

IlajmolyHi.H,  in  pernicious  anaemia,  690 ;  in  toxic 
haemoglobin uri a,  725. 

Ha^mo-pericardium,  591. 

Htt'inothorax,  5»)6. 

Hemophilia,  320. 

HojmoptyHi.H,  cnuscH  of,  506;  hysterical,  972; 
at  on.Hit  of  phthiHis,  219;  in  acute  broncho- 
pneumonic  phthisis,  218  ;  in  acute  tubercu- 
losis, 200 ;  in  aneurism,  507  ;  in  aortic  insuf- 
ficiency, C07;  in  arthritic  subjects,  507;  in 
bronehiccta.sis,  497;  in  cirrh(>(*is  of  lung, 
535 ;  in  emphysimia,  549 ;  in  miliary  tuber- 
culosis, 200;  in  mitral  insufflcicnoy,  612;  in 
mitral  stenosis,  618  ;  in  pneumonia,  519 ;  in 
pulmonary  gangrene,  551;  in  scurvy,  314; 
symptoms  of,  507  ;  treatment  of,  509  ;  in  ty- 
phoid  fever,   24;    relation    to   tuberculosis, 

"  507 ;  parasitic,  1025 ;  perioilic,  507 ;  vicari- 
ous, 507. 

Hasmorrhage,  cerebral,  870 ;  in  acute  yellow 
atrophy,  427 ;  in  anaemia,  693 ;  in  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  443  ;  in  contracted  kidney,  753 ; 
in  haniophilia,  321 ;  in  hysteria,  972,  974 ; 
in  intussusception,  419 ;  in  leukaemia,  698 ; 


in  malaria,  158, 154 ;  in  nq>hrolithi«ri8,  708; 
in  purpura  hasmorrhagica,  816;  in  scarlet 
fever,  71 ;  in  scurvy,  814 ;  in  amall-pox,  52 ; 
in  splenic  enlaiigement,  154,  885,  702;  into 
spinal  cord  826  ;  in  tuberculous  pyelitis,  M4 ; 
into  ventricles  of  brain,  872;  in  typhoid 
fever,  21 ;  in  yellow  fever,  127 ;  pulmonary, 
222. 

Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  820. 

Hair  tumors  in  stomach,  884. 

Hair,  the,  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Hallucinations  in  hysteria,  975. 

Handwriting  in  general  pareaia,  919. 

IlarrUon^t  groove  in  ricketa,  810. 

Harvest-bug,  1048. 

Hay-asthma  (hay-fever),  477. 

Headache,  fh>m  cerebral  tumor,  919 ;  in  cere- 
bral syphilis,  178 ;  in  mouth-breathers,  887  ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  10, 11,  24 ;  in  anemia,  789 ; 
sick,  957. 

Head-cheese,  poisoning  by,  1018. 

Head -tetanus  of  R(»ey  164. 

Heart,  diseases  of,  602;  diseases  of,  Ofrt«P» 
treatment  of,  646 ;  amyloid  degeneration  ofj 
648 ;  aneurism  of,  646 ;  athlete^  602 ;  brown 
atrophy  of,  648 ;  calcareous  degeneration  of, 
648 ;  congenital  affections  of,  659 ;  dilatation 
of,  685 ;  displacement  in  pleuritic  effiision, 
560 ;  displacement  in  pneumothorax,  575 ; 
fatty  disease  of,  642 ;  fragmentation  of  ilbres 
of,  642;  hydatids  of,  648;  hypertrophy  of, 
628;  hypertrophy  of,  in  Bright's  disease, 
758 ;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  718 ;  irritable, 
689,  649 ;  palpitation  of,  649 ;  parenchyma- 
tous degeneration  of,  642 ;  rupture  of,  647 ; 
sclerosis  of,  641 ;  valvular  diseases  of,  602. 

Heart- failure,  in  diphtheria,  107 ;  treatment 
of,  in  typhoid  fever,  38. 

Heart-nmscle  in  fevers,  642. 

Heart- valves,  anomalies  and  lesions  of,  660 ; 
rupture  of,  603. 

Heat,  exhaustion,  1017  ;  stroke,  1017. 

Hehtrdi'ii'tt  nodosities,  284. 

Hebrews,  prevalence  of  diabetes  among,  295. 

Hectic  fever,  224. 

Heel,  painful,  961. 

Helhr'fi  test,  727. 

Helminthiasis  (see  Aximal  PARAsrrEs),  1022. 

Hemcralopia,  785 ;  in  scurvy,  815. 

Hemiachromatopia,  787. 

Hemialbumose,  728. 

Hemianaesthesia,  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  875 ; 
in  hysteria,  971 ;  in  lesions  of  internal  capsule, 
897  ;  in  unilateral  oord  lesions,  854. 

Hemianopia,  heteronymous,  787 ;  homonymous, 
787 ;  in  migraine,  957 ;  lateral,  787 ;  nasal, 
788 ;  significance  of,  790 ;  temporal,  787. 

Hemicrania,  957. 

Hemiplegia,  874 ;  crossed,  875. 
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Hemiplegia,  infuitile,  906;  aphaBia  in,  908; 
epilepsy  in,  908 ;  in  hysteria,  ^9 ;  mental 
defects  in,  908 ;  post-hemiplegic  movements 
in,  908 ;  spaistica  cerebraliM,  908. 

Ilemipl^gie  ilasque,  876. 

Hepatic,  abscess,  446 ;  artery,  enlargement  of, 
429;  oolic,  432;  intermittent  fever,  485;  vein, 
affections  of,  429. 

Hepatitis,  diffuse  syphilitic,  176;  interstitial 
(see  CiRRnosis),  440 ;  suppurative,  446. 

Hepatixation,  of  lung,  514 ;  white,  of  foetus,  175. 

Hepatogenous  jaundice,  423. 

Heredity,  in  Brigbt^s  disease,  749 ;  in  diabe- 
tes insipidus,  305;  in  hcemopbilia,  320;  in 
idiopathic  muscular  atrophy,  996 ;  in  tuber- 
culosis, 187  ;  in  tuberculosis,  chart  of,  188. 

Herpes,  in  trifacial  neuralgia,  960;  in  cere- 
bro-ftpinal  meningitis,  95 ;  in  febricula,  265 ; 
in  malaria,  150 ;  in  pneumonia,  521 ;  zoster, 
961. 

Hiccough,  hysterical,  972. 

High-tension  pulse,  characters  of,  753. 

Hill  diarrhoea,  395. 

Hippocratic,  facies,  464 ;  fingers,  230 ;  succus- 
sion,  576. 

Hippus,  958. 

Hodgkin^s  disease,  704 ;  intcrmitle*it  fever  in, 
707 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  704 ;  symptoms  of, 
705. 

Horn-pox,  54. 

Hot  Springs,  of  Viiginia,  279 ;  of  Arkansas, 
279;  of  Banff,  279. 

JlurUingdoiCt  chorea,  944. 

Husband  and  wife,  tuberculosis  in,  191. 

BiUckintan'i  teeth,  171. 

Hyaline  casts  in  urine,  742,  748, 753. 

Hybrid  measles,  81. 

Hydatid  disease  (see  Eciiinococcus),  1041 ; 
prevalence  of,  in  America,  1043. 

Hydatid  thrill  or  fremitus,  1043. 

Hydrarthrosis,  chronic,  280. 

•*  Hydrocephaloid  condition,"  393,  869. 

Hydrocephalus,  acquired,  923 ;  acute,  201  ; 
chronic,  922;  chronic,  after  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  97;  congenital,  922;  spurious, 
393. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  tests  for,  in  gastric  juice,  346. 

Hydromyelus,  849. 

Hydronephrosis,  762:  congenital,  762;  inter- 
mittent, 763. 

Hydropcricardium,  591. 

Hydroperitonseum,  469. 

Hydrophobia,  159. 

Hydrops  vesica  fellese,  433, 

Hydrothorax,  574. 

Hyperacusis,  802. 

Hypcrafsthcaia,  in  ataxia,  843 ;  in  hysteria,  971 ; 
in  rickets,  809 ;  in  unilateral  cord  lesions,  854. 

Hyperosmia,  783. 


Hyperp\Texia,  hysterical,  976;  in  rheumatic 
fever,  273 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  71 ;  in  sun-stroke, 
1018 ;  in  tetanus,  164. 

Hypnotism  in  hysteria,  97& 

Hypochondriasis  and  neurasthenia,  978. 

Hypodermic  syringe  in  diagnoais  of  pleural 
effusion,  568. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  diseases  of,  812;  paraly- 
sis of,  812 ;  spasm  of,  813. 

Hypophysis,  tmnor  of,  99S. 

Hypoplasia  of  aorta,  687. 

Hypostatic  congestion,  in  typhoid  fever,  24; 
of  lungs,  505. 

Hysteria,  967;  contractures  and  spasms  in, 
969 ;  convulsive  forms  of,  968;  cries  in,  972; 
diagnosis  of,  976 ;  disorders  of  sensation  in, 
971 ;  etiology  of,  967 ;  forms  of  fever  in,  975 ; 
hemoptysis  in,  972 ;  insanity  in,  975 ;  joint 
affections  in,  974 ;  mental  symptoms  of,  974 ; 
metabolism  in,  975 ;  metallotherapy  in,  971 ; 
non-convulsive  forms  of,  969;  paralysis  in, 
969 ;  special  senses  in,  972 ;  stigmata  in,  317, 
974;  traumatic,  981 ;  treatment  of,  976;  vis- 
ceral manifestations  of,  972. 

Hysterical  angina  pectoris,  657. 

Hystero-epilepsy,  953,  968. 

Hysterogenic  points,  971. 

Ice-cream,  poisoning  by,  1014. 

Ice,  typhoid  bacillus  in,  4. 

Ichthysmus,  1014 ;  paralyticus,  1015. 

Icterus  (see  Jaundice),  423 ;  acute  febrile, 
265 ;  gravis,  426 ;  neonatorum,  425. 

Idiopathic  anemia  of  Addison,  689. 

Idiocy  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  908. 

Ileo-caecal  region,  in  typhoid  fever,  22 ;  in  ap- 
pendicitis, 410;  in  primary  tuberculosis  of 
bowel,  241. 

Ileus  (see  Strangulation  or  Bowel),  413. 

Imbecility  in  infantile  hemiplegia,  908. 

Imitation  in  chorea,  932. 

Impotence,  in  diabetes,  302 ;  in  locomotor  atax- 
ia, 844. 

Incarceration  of  bowel,  413. 

Incoordination,  of  arms,  843 ;  of  legs,  843. 

Indians,  American,  chorea  in,  930 ;  consump- 
tion in,  185 ;  small-pox  among,  47. 

Indicanuria,  735. 

Infantile,  convulsions,  945 ;  paralysis,  831. 

Infantilism,  171. 

Infarcts,  hemorrhagic,  in  typhoid  fever,  19; 
pyemic,  116. 

Inflation  of  bowel  for  intussusception,  420. 

Influenza,  87 ;  diagnosis  of,  89 ;  etiology  of, 
88 ;  symptoms  of,  88 ;  treatment  of,  89 ;  com- 
plications of,  88. 

Inhalation-pneumonia  (see  Aspiration  PnbV' 

MONL/l),  537. 

Inhibition  centre  of  KroMcker^  649. 
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ligectioa,  intravcnouA,  of  milk,  124 ;  intra- 
venous, of  salines  in  diabetes,  $05;  subcu- 
taneous, of  salines  in  cholera,  124. 

Inoculation,  against  small-pox,  46,  54 ;  pro- 
tective, in  cholera,  123 ;  protective,  in  hydro- 
phobia, 161 ;  protective,  in  pneumonia,  613; 
protective,  in  yellow  fever,  129 ;  tuberculosis 
transmitted  by,  188. 

Insanity,  post-fcbrilc,  25 ;  in  small-pox,  55. 

Insanity,  relation  of  drink  to,  1002 ;  relations 
of  chronic  phthisis  to,  229 ;  relation  of  heart- 
disease  to,  607. 

Insects,  parasitic,  1048. 

Insolation,  1017. 

Insular  sclerosis,  918. 

Intention  tremor  (see  VoLrrioNAL  Trxmor). 

Intermittent  fever,  147 ;  forms  of  (see  Fbveb). 

Intermittent  hepatic  fever,  485. 

Internal  capsule,  lesions  of,  897. 

Internal  carotid  artery,  blocking  of,  881. 

Intestinal  casts,  896. 

Intestinal  coils,  tumor  formed  by,  288. 

Intestines,  diseases  of,  888;  actinomycosis  of, 
262 ;  dilatation  of,  408. 

Intestines,  hsmorrhage  from,  in  typhoid  fever, 
8,  21 ;  in  dysenter}',  131, 185 ;  in  tuberculosis 
of  bowel,  240;  in  intussusception,  419;  in 
ulceration  of,  897. 

Intestines,  infarction  of,  404 ;  intussusception  of, 
414,419;  invagination  of,  414;  miscellaneous 
att'ections  of,  408 ;  new  growths  in,  415. 

Intestines,  obstruction  of,  418,  465;  acute,  416; 
by  enteroliths,  416;  by  foreign  bodies,  416; 
by  gall-stones,  416. 

Intestines,  perforation  of,  in  typhoid  fever,  7. 

Intestines,  primar)-  tuberculosis  of,  240 ;  stran- 
gulation of,  418, 418 ;  strictures  and  tumors  of, 
415 ;  twi8t8  and  knots  in,  415 ;  ulcers  of,  897. 

Intoxications,  1001. 

Intussusception,  414,  419. 

In vngi nation,  414 ;  post-mortem,  414. 

Inverse  typo  of  temperature,  in  tuberculous 
meningitis,  199;  in  typhoid  fever,  18. 

Iodide  eruptions,  183. 

Iridoplegia,  792;  accommodative,  792;  reflex, 
792. 

Iritis,  syphilitic,  168, 171. 

Itch,  1047. 

Itch  insects,  1047. 

Itching,  of  feet  in  gout,  292;  of  eyeballs  in 
gout,  292 ;  of  skin  in  BrightV  disease,  754. 

Ixodes  riciuus ;  I.  americanus,  1048. 

Jacksonian  epilepsy,  895,  953. 

Japan,  Bcri-beri  in,  780;  endemic  flake  dis- 
ease in,  1024 

Jaundice,  black,  424 ;  catarrhal,  480 ;  choluria 
in,  424 ;  (Vom  cirrhosis  of  liver,  443, 444 ;  epi- 
demic form  of,  430;  febrile,  265;  from  acute 


yellow  atrophy,  426 ;  fttnn  cancer  of  liver,  464 ; 
from  g^l-stones,  488,  485;  hsunatogenoua, 
423 ;  hepatogenous,  428 ;  in  pneumonia,  524 ; 
in  WeiVa  disease,  265;  malignant,  426;  of 
the  new-bom,  425 ;  xanthelasma  in,  424 ;  in 
yellow  fever,  127. 

Johns  Hopkins  Uospital,  statbtica  of  tubercu- 
losis at,  185, 188. 

Joints  (see  Arthritis). 

Jumpers,  943. 

"June  cold,"  477. 

Keloid  of  Additon,  998. 

Keratitis,  in  small-pox,  56;  interrtitial,  of  in- 
herited syphilis,  171. 

Keratosis  follicularis,  1028. 

Kidney,  diseases  of,  717 ;  amyloid  or  larda- 
ceous  disease  of,  757 ;  anomalies  in  form  and 
position  of,  717  ;  cancer  of,  770 ;  cardiac, 
722 ;  circulatory  disturbance  in,  721 ;  cirr- 
hosis of,  749;  congenital  cystic,  772;  con- 
gestion of,  721 ;  contracted,  749 ;  cyanotic  in- 
duration of,  722 ;  cystic  disease  of,  772 ;  echi- 
noooccus  of,  1045;  fused,  717;  gouty,  749; 
granular,  749 ;  horseshoe,  717 ;  laige  white, 
746,  747  ;  movable,  717. 

Kidney,  removal  of,  for  cancer,  771 ;  for  mova- 
ble kidney,  720. 

Kidney,  rhabdo-myoma  of,  770;  sarcoma  of, 
770;  scroflilous,  24i;  small  white  kidney, 
747 ;  surgical  kidney,  759 ;  syphilis  of,  179  ; 
tuberculosis  of,  248 ;  tumors  of,  770 ;  unsjm- 
metrical,  717. 

Knee-jerk,  loss  of,  in  ataxia,  842 ;  in  diphtheria, 
108. 

Koch  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  252. 

Lactic  acid,  test  for,  in  gastric  juice,  84d. 

LandryU  paralysis,  835. 

Lardaceous  degeneration  (see  Amtloid). 

Larvse  of  flics,  diseases  caused  by  (myiasin), 
1050. 

Lar^'ngcal  crises,  844. 

Laryngismus  stridulus,  486. 

Laryngitis,  acute  catarrhal,  480 ;  chronic,  481 ; 
membranous,  482  ;  cedematoua,  481 ;  spaa- 
modic,  486 ;  syphilitic,  489 ;  tubcrcoloua,  4^. 

Larynx,  diseases  of,  480,  806 ;  adductor  paral- 
ysis of,  807 ;  anfcsthesia  of,  808 ;  hypenesth^- 
sia  of,  808 ;  paralysis  of  abducton  of,  807 ; 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of,  808 ;  unilateral  ab- 
ductor paralysis  of,  807. 

Lata,  943. 

Lateral  sclerosis— primar>-,  837 ;  amyotrophic, 

857. 
Latoritious  deposit,  782. 
Lathy  rism,  1016. 
Lavage,  357 ;  in  dilatation  of  atomaoh,  M7 ;  in 

gastric  ulcer,  375. 
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Lead,  colic,  1009 ;  in  the  urine,  1008. 

Lead-palsy,  1009 ;  localized  formii  of,  1009. 

Lead-pipe  contraction,  888. 

Lead-poisoning,  1007;  acute,  1008;  artcrio- 
scleroais  in,  1010;  cerebral  i>ymptotnA  in, 
1010 ;  chronic,  1008 ;  gouty  deposits  in,  1010 ; 
treatment  of,  1010. 

Lead- workers,  prevalence  of  gout  in,  288. 

Leichen-tubercle,  189. 

Lepra  alba,  258. 

Lepra  mutilans,  258. 

Leprosy,  256;  aniesthetic,  258;  bacillus  leprae 
in,  258;  contagiousness  of,  257;  diagnosis 
of,  259;  etiology  of,  256;  macular  form  of, 
258 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  258 ;  treatment  of, 
259 ;  tubercular,  258. 

Leptomeningititi,  acute,  863 ;  chronic,  867 ;  in 
Bright^8  diDcase,  86  i;  infantum,  864,  865;  in 
pneumonia,  864. 

Leptothrix  in  mouth,  263. 

Leptus  autumnalis,  1048. 

Leucin,  427. 

Leucocytes,  varieties  of,  699. 

Leucoderma,  713. 

Lenoomaines,  1012. 

Leucomata,  168. 

Leukemia,  696;  acute  lymphatic,  700;  blood 
in,  699 ;  congenital,  697 ;  definition  of,  696  ; 
diagnosis  of,  702;  etiology  of,  696;  heredi- 
ty in,  697 ;  in  animals,  697 ;  in  pregnancy, 
697 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  697 ;  myelogenous, 
698 ;  prognosis  of,  703 ;  symptoms  of,  698 ; 
treatment  of,  703. 

LeydenU  crystals,  500,  508. 

Lickth^im'B  schema,  899. 

Lientenc  diarrhoea,  390. 

Life  assurance,  and  albuminuria,  729;  and 
syphilis,  183. 

Lightning  pains  in  ataxia,  842. 

Lipaciduria,  786. 

Lipcemia,  297,  301. 

Lipuria,  736. 

Lips,  tuberculosis  of,  239. 

Litsauer's  tract,  842. 

Lithsmia,  730,  733. 

Lithaemic  state,  291. 

Lithiasis,  733. 

Lithic-acid  diathesis,  730. 

Lithuria,  730. 

Liver,  abscess  of,  446 ;  actinomycosis  of,  262 ; 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of,  426 ;  amyloid,  456 ; 
nnsemia  of,  427 ;  angioma  of,  453 ;  cardiac,  428. 

Liver,  cirrhosis  of,  440 ;  ascites  in,  443 ;  atro- 
phic, 441 ;  fatty,  441 ;  Glismnian^  441 ;  haem- 
orrhage from  stomach  in,  443  ;  hypertrophic, 
441,  444 ;  in  acute  tuberculosis,  242 ;  in  chil- 
dren, 440;  jaundice  in,  443;  toxic  symp- 
toms in,  443 ;  with  cancer,  452. 

Liver,  cysts  of,  453;  fatty,  455;  gummata  of, 


176 ;  hepatophlebotomy  in  congestion  of,  429 ; 
hydatids  of,  1043 ;  hypersemia  of,  427 ;  infarc- 
tion of,  429 ;  melano-sarcoma  of,  453 ;  new 
growths  in,  451 :  nutmeg,  428 ;  passive  con- 
gestion of,  428;  periodical  enlargement  of, 
428 ;  primary  cancer  of,  452 ;  peorospcrmiasis 
of,  1022 ;  pulsation  of,  428 ;  sarcoma  of,  453 ; 
secondary  cancer  of,  452;  syphilis  of,  176; 
tuberculosis  of,  242. 

Liver  dulness,  obliteration  of  in  perforative 
peritonitis,  23. 

Living  skeletons,  859. 

Lobar  pneumonia,  511. 

LobfUin^s  cancer,  771. 

Localization,  cercbral,  889 ;  spinal,  887. 

Lock-jaw,  162. 

Lock-spasm,  964. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  840 ;  diagnosis  of,  845 ;  eti- 
ology of,  841 ;  hemiplegia  in,  845 ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  841 ;  paresis  in,  845 ;  prognosis 
of,  846 ;  relation  of  syphilis  to,  841 ;  rcputed 
cures  of,  846 ;  s^nuptoms  of,  842 ;  treatment 
of,  846. 

Long  thoracic  nerve,  affections  of,  815. 

Lordosis,  859. 

Lortta'9  operation,  367. 

Louiif  law,  193. 

Ludwig^s  angina,  332. 

Lues  venerea,  165. 

Lumbago,  281. 

Lung,  abscess  of,  552 ;  causes  of,  552 ;  embolic, 
552 ;  etiology  of,  552 ;  symptoms  of,  552. 

Lung,  actinomycosis  of,  262 ;  albinism  of,  546 ; 
brown  induration  of,  504 ;  cancer  of,  acute, 
557  ;  camiflcation  of,  538 ;  cirrhosis  of,  532. 

Lung,  diseases  of,  503 ;  stones,  216. 

Lung  fever,  511. 

Lungs,  congestion  of,  503 ;  active,  508 ;  acute 
hsemorrhagic,  504 ;  hypostatic,  505 ;  mechani- 
cal, 504 ;  passive,  504. 

Lungs,  echinococcus  of,  1045. 

Lungs,  gangrene  of,  550 ;  abscess  of  brain  in, 
551 ;  causes  of,  550 :  etiology  of,  550 ;  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  550 ;  symptoms  and  course 
of,  551 ;  treatment  of,  551 ;  hsmorrhagic  in- 
farction of,  508. 

Limgs,  new  growths  in,  556 ;  in  cobalt-miners, 
556  ;  physical  signs  of,  557  ;  diagnosis  of,  557. 

Lungs,  oedema  of,  505;  splenization  of,  505, 
538 ;  syphilis  of,  174 ;  tuberculosis  of,  208. 

Lupinosis,  1016. 

Lymphadenitis,  general  tuberculous,  206;  local 
tuberculous,  206  ;  simple,  577  ;  suppurative, 

577. 
Lymphadenoma,  general,  704. 
Lymph-scrotum,  1034. 
Lymph,  vaccine,  68. 
Lymph  vessels,  dilatation  of,  1034. 
Lyssa,  159. 
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Macular  (lyphilideflf  168. 

Main  en  gntte^  %M. 

MaizA!,  poitfoninjif  by  (peWagnX  1016. 

Malarid  fever,  140 ;  accidental  and  la^«  leaiona 
of^  146 ;  algid  fonu  of,  158 ;  coinatOMc  fonn 
of,  168;  continued  and  remittent  fomi  of, 
Iftl ;  description  of  the  paroxysm  in,  147 ; 
diagnoniii  of,  154  ;  etiology  of,  140 ;  geo- 
graphical diHtribution  ot\  140 ;  hiemorrhagic 
fonn  of,  158 ;  intermittent,  147  ;  malarial 
cachexia,  145, 158  ;  meteorological  conditions 
inilucneing,  142;  morbid  anatomy  of,  144; 
pemiciouji,  144, 152 ;  quartan,  151 ;  quotidi- 
an, 150 ;  Heaiton  in,  141 ;  npeciflc  germ  of, 
142 ;  telluric  conditions  influencing,  141 ; 
tertian,  150 ;  treatment  of,  155. 

Malignant,  anlenm,  157  ;  pustule,  157. 

MolU  fever,  266. 

Mammary  glands,  hypertrophy  in  tuberculosis, 
280;  in  hysteria,  970. 

Mammitis,  chronic  interstitial,  in  tuberculosis, 
280. 

Mania  a  pAtu,  1008. 

Mania,  Bell's,  924. 

Marantic  thrombi,  885. 

Marino  Hospital  Service,  statistics  of  malaria 
in,  140. 

Marriage,  qucHtlon  of,  in  haemophilia,  822 ;  in 
syphilis,  183 ;  in  tabes  domolis,  847 ;  in  tu- 
berculosis, 247. 

Marrow  of  Ixincs,  in  small-pox,  49;  in  leu- 
kemia, 698 ;  in  pernicious  aniemia,  691. 

Mamiuo  diw  femmcs  enceinte,  710. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  regulations 
reganling  disinfection  in  typhoid  fever  at, 
82 ;  statistics  of  typhoid  cases  at,  29 ;  typhus 
fever  at,  2. 

Mastication,  spasm  of  the  muscles  of,  796. 

JfcfivrH<'jf'i  WndvT  p«Vmt,  411. 

MeasU^s,  77  ;  complications  and  sequela?  of, 79  ; 
contagiousni>ss  of,  77  :  desquamation  in,  78.; 
diotfuosis  of,  SO ;  eruption  in,  78 ;  etiology 
of,  77  ;  Geniion,  Ml ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  77  ; 
period  of  incubation  in,  77 ;  prognosis  of, 
8<.> ;  symptoms  of,  77  ;  trt'otment  of,  80. 

Measly  meat,  examination  of,  1038. 

Mi«t,  {HiiM>ning  by,  lol3;  tuberculous  infec- 
tion by,  191 ;  insi>ection  of,  for  trichinae, 
102S. 

Mfchr*  diverticulum,  418, 

Median  nerve,  artVvtions  of.  SI  6, 

Meiliwstinum,  affeotions  of,  577 ;  abscc«s  of, 
579 ;  tumor*  of,  57 ^  ;  cancer  of,  578 ;  diagnosis 
of,  579 ;  pleural  etfiision  in,  579  ;  sarcoma  of, 
57S  ;  symptoms  of,  57n 

Mi<dit<.'minean  fever,  266. 

Mtxlulla  oblontTHtu,  tumo»  of,  921. 

MegaKK\nes,  69:1 

Me^^trie^  864. 


Melaena,  in  duodenal  uloer,  874;  in  typhoid 
fever,  21 ;  neonatorum,  886. 

Melano-sarcoma  of  liver,  458. 

Melanuria,  786. 

Melasma  suprarenale,  710. 

Jfeniere**  disease,  808. 

Meningeal  haemorrhage,  871 ;  in  birth  palnea, 
909. 

Meninges,  affections  of,  820. 

Meningitis,  acute  spinal,  822;  in  erysipelas, 
HI;  in  gout,  292;  posterior,  924;  tubercu- 
lous, 201  (see  also  LEPTOMXinMoiTia,  868). 

Meningo-encephalitia,  chronio  diffuse,  914; 
tuberculous,  202. 

Mercurial  tremor,  929. 

Merycismus,  862. 

Mesenteric  artery,  embolism  of,  404. 

Mesenteric  glands,  tuberculosis  of,  208 ;  tuber- 
culous tumors  of,  289 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  8. 

Mesentery,  hccmorrhage  into,  457. 

Mesocolon,  hiomorrbage  into,  457. 

Metallic,  echo,  576 ;  tinkling,  227,  576. 

Metal lotherapy,  971. 

Metastasis  in  mumps,  88. 

Metastatic  abscesses,  116. 

Meteorism  in  typhoid  fever,  treatment  of,  87. 

Micrococci,  in  chorea,  984 ;  in  dengue,  90 ;  in 
Malta  fever,  267 ;  in  rheumatic  fever,  271 ;  in 
vaccine  virus,  60 ;  in  varicella,  65. 

Microcytes,  692. 

Middle  cerebral  artery,  emboliam  and  throm- 
bosis of,  881. 

Migraine,  957 ;  treatment  of,  958. 

Miliary  abscesses  in  typhoid  fever,  8. 

Miliary  aneurism,  871. 

Miliar!'  fever,  268  ;  epidemics  of,  268. 

Miliary  tubercle,  195;  tuberculosis,  acute,  197; 
tuberculosis,  chronic,  215. 

Milk,  and  scarlet  fever,  67 ;  and  typhoid  fever, 
5;  products,  poisonim;  by,  1014;  sicknefla, 
266;  tuberculous  infection  by,  191. 

Mind-blindness,  900. 

Mind-deafbess,  900. 

Miner\  aniemia  or  cachexia,  1082 ;  lung,  S5S ; 
nystasrmus,  792 ;  sarcoma  of  lung,  55d. 

Miryaehit,  948. 

Mitchell,  Weir,  treatment  in  hyrt^ria.  SC7. 

Mitral  incompetency,  610 ;  diagnosis  oC  614 ; 
etiology  of.  610;  morbid  anatomr  oC  610; 
physical  siirns  oC  618 :  fTinpCoo»  of,  61 2L 

Mitral  stenosis  614 ;  chom  and.  614:  etiology 
of,  614;  morbid  anatomy  oC  614*;  phrcicsl 
signs  of,  616;  presystolic  murmur  in.  61<6; 
rheumatism  and,  614;  symftofns  <€,  $16L 

Moist  soumis,  226. 

Molluscum  coQtafriotnnn.  pimcus|»eTms  in,  1<*S&. 

Monoplegia,  S95,  >^ ;  facial.  T/T :  in  Ljrstcnjs 
969 ;  in  traumatic  neurciHes,  St&it. 

Montaigne  im  renal  colic^  767. 
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Montreal  General  Honpltal,  antopeies  in  diph- 
theria, 102 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  death-rate 
ftt>m  typhoid  fever  at,  31.  Statistics,  of  apex 
lesions  in  1,000  autopt^ies,  249 ;  of  dysentery, 
180 ;  of  hemorrhagic  small-pox,  52 ;  of  pneu- 
monia, 527 ;  of  rheomatic  fever,  270 ;  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  2,  3. 

Montreal  small-pox  epidemic  1885-^86,  5d,  65. 

Morbilli  hiemorrhagici,  79. 

Morbus  csruleus,  662. 

Morbus,  coxs  senilis,  284,  286 ;  errorum,  1048 ; 
maculosus,  818. 

Morphia  habit,  1005 ;  treatment  of,  1006. 

Morphinism,  1005. 

Morphiomania,  1005. 

Morphcea,  993. 

Mortality,  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  98 ;  in 
pneumonia,  527 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  81 ;  in 
whooping-cough,  86 ;  in  yellow  fever,  128. 

MorvanV  disease,  850. 

Mosquitoes,  relation  of,  to  filaria  disease,  1033. 

Motor  centres,  889. 

Motor,  nuclei,  chronic  degeneration  of^  857; 
system,  lesions  of,  892. 

Mountain,  anaemia,  1032 ;  fever,  268. 

Mouth-breathing,  835. 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  828 ;  putrid  sore,  824. 

Movable  kidney,  717 ;  dilatation  of  stomach  in, 
719 ;  symptoms  of,  719 ;  treatment  of,  720. 

Mucous  colitis,  896. 

Mucous  patches,  168. 

Muguet,  325. 

**  Mulberry  "  calculi,  765w 

Mumps,  82. 

Munich  Pathological  Institute,  statistics  of  au- 
topsies In  typhoid  fever  at,  5 ;  of  tuberculo- 
sis in  children  at,  234. 

Munich,  reduction  of  typhoid  mortality  in,  32. 

Murmur,  in  aneurism,  674 ;  brain,  810 ;  cardio- 
respiratory, 227 ;  in  congenital  heart-disease, 
662 ;  ninths,  605 ;  hemic,  689 ;  in  endocar- 
ditis, 594 ;  in  lung  cavity,  227 ;  in  subclavian 
artery  in  phthisis,  227 ;  In  valvular  disease, 
605,  609,  613,  616,  619. 

Musca  domestica,  1050  ;  M.  vomitoria,  1050. 

Muscle  callus  in  ^temo-mastoid  in  infants,  810. 

Muscles,  diseases  of,  995 ;  degeneration  of,  in 
typhoid  fever,  10. 

Muscular  atrophy,  idiopathic,  996;  facio-hu- 
meral  type,  997 ;  from  lesions  of  motor  nu- 
clei, 996 ;  from  neuritis,  996 ;  hereditary  form 
of  Ley  den,  997  ;  heredity  in,  996 ;  juvenile 
type  of  Erb,  997 ;  peroneal  fonn,  997 ;  pri- 
mary atrophic  form,  997 ;  in  hemiplegia,  876. 

Muscular  atrophy,  progressive  spinal,  857 ;  eti- 
ology of,  858 ;  hereditary  influence  in,  858 ; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  858 ;  s^-roptoms  of,  859. 

Muscular  contractures,  in  hemiplegia,  975 ;  in 
hysteria,  970. 


Muscular  rheumatism,  281. 

Musculo-spiral  paralysis,  815. 

Musical  faculty,  loss  of,  in  aphasia,  90L 

Musical  murmurs,  609,  662. 

Mussel  poisoning,  1014. 

Myalgia,  281. 

Mycosis  intestliudis,  158. 

Myelin  degeneration  of  alveolar  cells,  491. 

Myelitis,  acute  central,  829 ;  acute  diffuse,  828 ; 
acute  transverse,  830 ;  compression,  851 ;  in 
measles,  80 ;  of  anterior  horns,  831 ;  reflexes 
in,  830 ;  transverse,  of  cervical  region,  881. 

Myelocytes,  700. 

Myelogenous  leukemia,  698. 

Myiasis,  1050;  of  nostrils  and  of  ears,  1050; 
vulnerum,  1050. 

Myocarditis,  641 ;  acute  interstitial,  641 ;  fibrous, 
641 ;  in  rheumatism,  274 ;  prognosis  of,  645 ; 
symptoms  of,  643 ;  syphilis  in,  178 ;  treat- 
ment of,  645. 

Myocardium,  diseases  of,  640 ;  lesions  of,  due 
to  disease  of  coronary  arteries,  640. 

Myopathies,  the  primary,  996 ;  diagnosis  of,  998. 

Myositis,  995 ;  ossificans  progressiva,  995. 

Myotonia  congenita,  998. 

Myotonic  reaction  of  Erb,  999. 

Mytilotoxlne,  1015. 

Myxoedema,  714 ;  acute,  715 ;  congenital  form, 
714 ;  operative,  715. 

Nails,  in  typhoid  fever,  16 ;  in  phthisis,  230. 

Nasal  diphtheria,  104. 

Naso-pharyngeal  obstruction,  835. 

Neapolitan  fever,  266. 

Necrosis,  acute,  of  bone,  275;  In  tubercle,  195; 
in  typhoid  fever,  27. 

Nematodes,  diseases  caused  by,  1025. 

Nematoid  worms  in  the  common  duct,  487. 

Nephral^a,  962. 

Nephritis,  741 ;  acute,  741 :  after  diphtheria, 
106  ;  chronic,*  746 ;  chronic  hemorrhagic, 
748. 

Nephritis,  chronic  interstitial,  749 ;  diagnosis  of^ 
754 ;  etiology  of,  749 ;  hemorrhages  in,  754 ; 
Increased  tension  in,  758 ;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  750 ;  prognosis  of,  7^ ;  relation  of  heart 
hypertrophy  to,  751 ;  symptoms  of,  752 ; 
treatment  of,  755;  urine  In,  752;  vomiting 
In,  754- 

Nephritis,  chronic  parenchymatous,  747 ;  con- 
secutive, 758 ;  in  erysipelas,  113;  in  chronic 
suppuration,  747 ;  in  malaria,  147,  747 ;  in 
scarlet  fever,  71. 

Nephritis,  lymphomatous,  27 ;  suppurative,  759. 

Nephrolithiasis,  765 ;  symptoms  of,  766. 

Nephro-phthisis  (see  Kidveit,  Ti*BEBCULonB 
of). 

Nephroptoeds,  717. 

Nephrorrhaphy,  720. 
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Nephrotomy,  762. 

Nephro-typhus,  26. 

»*  Nerve-storniM,"  958. 

Nervca,  di»ea8e0  of,  775 ;  dUeases  of  cranial, 
782 ;  discottes  of  npinal,  818. 

Ner\'o-flbre8,  inflonimation  of,  775. 

Norves,  loftionn  of,  815 ;  anterior  crural,  817 ; 
circumflex,  515 ;  external  popliteal,  818 ; 
gluteal,  817 ;  internal  popliteal,  818 ;  lon^ 
thoracic,  815;  median,  816;  musculo-apiral, 
815 ;  obturator,  817  ;  sciatic,  817  ;  small  sci- 
atic, 817 ;  ulnar,  816. 

Nerve-root  symptoms,  851. 

Nervous  diarrhoea,  978. 

Nettle  rash  (see  Ubticaria). 

Neuralgia,  95^;  causes  of,  959;  ccrvico-bra- 
chial,  960 ;  cervico-occipital,  813,  960 ;  influ- 
ence of  malaria  in,  959 ;  intercontal,  961 ; 
lumbar,  961 ;  of  nerves  of  feet,  961 ;  phrenic, 
961 ;  plantar,  962 ;  reflex  irritation  in,  959 ; 
treatment  of,  962;  trifacial,  960;  visceral, 
962. 

Neurasthenia,  978 ;  etiology  of,  978 ;  symptoms 
of,  979 ;  traumatic,  981 ;  treatment  of,  985. 

Neuritis,  775;  fascians,  776;  intcrstitiaU  775; 
lipomatouA,  776;  localized,  775,  776;  paren- 
chymatous, 776 ;  nmltiple,  775,  777 ;  alco- 
holic, 778 ;  arsenical,  779 ;  diagnosis  of,  780 ; 
endemic,  780;  in  diphtheria,  107;  in  chronic 
phthisis,  229;  recurring,  778;  saturnine,  779 ; 
treatment  of,  781 ;  optic,  786. 

Ncuroglioma,  918. 

Neuroma,  plexiform,  782. 

Neuromata,  781. 

Neuroses,  occupation,  963 ;  traumatic,  981 ;  di- 
agnosis of,  984 ;  etiology  of,  981 ;  prognosis 
of,  984 ;  symptoms  of,  981. 

Neutrophilcs,  699. 

Night-blindnusH,  785;  in  scurvy,  315. 

Night-sweats  in  phthisis,  225;  treatment  of, 
255. 

Nipple,  I\uj«*^«  disease  of,  1023. 

Nitric-acid  test  for  albumen,  727. 

Nits,  1048. 

Nodding  spasm,  812. 

Nodes,  symmetrical,\n  congenital  syphilis,  171. 

Nodosities,  IltbertUid^  284. 

Nodules,  rheumatic,  275. 

Nonui,  326. 

Nonnoblasts,  692. 

Nose,  bleeding  from  (see  Epmtaxis),  478. 

Nose,  diseases  of,  474. 

Nose-bleeding  in  typhoid  fever,  10. 

Nummular  sputa  in  phthisis,  220. 

Nurse's  contracture  of  Trouneau^  ^^ 

Nutmeg  liver«  428. 

Nyctalopia,  785 ;  in  scurvy,  816. 

Nystagmus,  792 ;  in  FHt^rtieJC$  ataxia,  849 ;  In 
insular  sclerosis,  914 ;  of  miiuuB,  79i. 


Obesity,  1019. 

Obsession,  943. 

Obstruction  of  bowels,  418 ;  acute,  416 ;  chronio, 
417. 

Obturator  nerve,  817. 

Occipital  lobes,  tumors  of,  920. 

Occupation  neuroses,  963. 

Ocular  palsies,  treatment  of,  795. 

Oculo-motor  paralysis,  recurring,  791. 

Odor,  in  small-pox,  59 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

(Edema,  angio  -  neurotic,  989  ;  collateral,  in 
lungs,  506 ;  febrile  purpuric,  818 ;  of  longs, 
505 ;  malignant,  157 ;  of  brain  in  unemia,  870. 

(Edematous  lar>'ngitis,  481. 

(Esophageal  bruit^  841. 

(Esophagismus,  840. 

(Esophagitis,  acute,  839 ;  chronic,  840. 

(Esophagus,  diseases  of,  889;  cancer  of,  842; 
dilatations  of,  844 ;  diverticula  of,  844 ;  pa- 
ralysis of,  841 ;  post-mortem  digestion  of, 
843 ;  rupture  of,  843 ;  spasm  of^  840 ;  strict- 
ure of,  841 ;  syphilis  of,  178 ;  tuberoulosia 
of,  240. 

OerteVs  method  in  obesity,  646, 1080. 

Oldium  albicans,  325. 

Olfactory  nerve,  782. 

Omentum,  tuberculous  tumor  of,  238;  tumoi 
of,  in  cancer,  469. 

Omodynia,  282. 

Onychia  in  artliritis  deformana,  885 ;  in  loco- 
motor ataxia,  844;  syphilitic,  168, 170. 

Operation /Mr  m,  ctfects  of,  in  epilepsy,  9b7* 

Operation,  tuberculosis  after,  194. 

Ophthalmia,  gonorrheal  with  arthritia,  276. 

Ophthalmoplegia,  794 ;  externa,  794  ;  interna. 
795. 

Opisthotonos,  cervical,  in  infanta,  864  ;  in 
tetanus,  163. 

Opium,  poisoning,  diagnosis  from  aran^a,  740; 
habit,  1005;  smoking,  efTeoti  of,  1006. 

Optic  atrophy,  786;  in  ataxia,  848';  primtfy* 
786 ;  secondary,  786. 

OpUo  nerve  and  tract,  diaeaaea  of,  788, 788. 

Optic  neuritis  in  abeooM  of  iHraln,  904;  in 
brain-tumor,  919 ;  in  tnbatsoloaa  meningHia, 
904. 

Orehitia,  in  malaria,  164;  in  mnnpa,  88;  In- 
tentitial,  in  syphilis,  179;  In  tgrphoid  Hmr, 
87 ;  in  variola,  49;  ajphimio,  irt ; 
lou8,846;  value oi; In dli^Borfii Mfiu 

Orthotonoa,  in  teUnna,  16Ai 

Osteitis  defbRnanti  99Sl 

()ateoHfftlirop«thit  pwoBilqpM^  jM9» 

Oateo-mjraUtb  riwwlitinf 
276. 

Ovarlea,  tntaeaiM 


OxalaM-«^ 
Qnlntai 
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Oxygen,  inhalations  of,  in  diabetic  ooma,  805. 
OxyurU  vermiculariis  1026. 
Oysters,  poisoning  by,  1015. 
Owna,  476. 

Pachymeningitis  oervicalU  hypertrophica,  821. 

Pachymeningitis  hemorrhagica,  of  cerebral 
dara,  862 ;  of  spinal  dura,  820. 

Bagtft  disease  of  the  nipple,  1023. 

Palate,  paralysis  of,  in  diphtheria,  107 ;  in  facial 
paralysis,  799. 

Palate,  tuberculosis  of,  240. 

Palpitation  of  heart,  649. 

Palsies,  cerebral,  of  children  (see  Hkmipxjcoia 
or  Cuildrxn),  906. 

Palsy,  lead,  1009. 

Paludism  (see  Malarial  Fxveb),  140. 

Pancreas,  diseases  of,  457. 

Pancreas,  cancer  of,  461 ;  lesions  of,  in  diabe- 
tes, 297;  cysts  of,  460;  hiemorrhage  into, 
457 ;  influence  of,  in  diabetes,  296. 

Pancreatic  diabetes,  298. 

Pancreatitis,  acute  hemorrhagic,  458 ;  chronic, 
460 ;  fat  necrosis  in,  459 ;  gangrenous,  460 ; 
suppurative,  459. 

Papillitis,  786. 

PariBsthesia  (numbness  and  tingling),  in  neu- 
ritis, 778 ;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  843 ;  in  tumor 
of  brain,  919 ;  in  primary  combined  sclerosis, 
840. 

Parageusia,  805. 

Paralysis,  acute  ascending,  835 ;  acute  spinal, 
of  adults,  835 ;  acute,  of  infants,  831 ;  agitons, 
926;  alcoholic,  778;  BelV«^  797;  bulbar, 
acute,  860 ;  chronic  progressive,  861 ;  of  blad- 
der, in  myelitis,  829;  of  brachial  plexus, 
814;  in  chorea,  935;  of  circmnflex  nerve, 
815;  "crutch,"  815;  Cruveilhitr^  857;  of 
diaphragm,  814 ;  after  diphtheria,  106 ;  Du- 
ekenne\  860;  following  epilepsy,  952;  of 
facial  nerve,  797 ;  of  flfth  nerve,  795 ;  of 
fourth  nerve,  792;  general,  of  the  insane, 
914 ;  of  hypoglossal  ner\'e,  812 ;  hysterical, 
969;  infantile,  831;  labio-gloeso-laryngeal, 
860 ;  Lahdry\  835 ;  of  lar}ngeal  obductors, 
806 ;  of  adductors,  807 ;  in  lateral  sclerosis, 
837 ;  from  lead,  1009 ;  in  locomotor  ataxia,  845 ; 
of  long  thoracic  nerve,  815 ;  in  meningitis, 
903,  866 ;  of  median  ner\'e,  816 ;  of  musculo- 
spiral  nerve,  815;  of  oculo-motor  nerves, 
790 ;  of  olfactory  nerve,  783 ;  periodical,  985 ; 
in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  859; 
pseudo-hypertrophic,  996;  radial,  815;  of 
rectum,  in  myelitis,  829 ;  of  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  806 ;  secondary  to  visceral  dis- 
ease, 777;  of  sixth  nerve,  793;  of  third 
nerve,  790;  of  ulnar  nerve,  816;  of  vocal 
cords,  806. 

Paramyoclonus  multiplex,  999. 


Paraphasia,  902. 

Paraplegia,  from  alcohol,  778 ;  fVom  aniemia  of 
spinal  cord,  825 ;  from  compression  of  oord, 
851 ;  dolorosa,  852 ;  fh>m  hemorrhage  into 
cord,  826;  from  ergotism,  1016;  hysterical, 
969 ;  in  lathyrism,  1016 ;  fh>m  myelitis,  829 ; 
in  pellagra,  1016 ;  spastic,  836 ;  spastica  ccro- 
bralis,  838 ;  from  spinal  caries,  851 ;  from 
tumor  of  the  cord,  856 ;  in  tabes,  845. 

Paraplegic  flasque,  887. 

Parasites,  diseases  due  to  animal,  1022. 

Parasites,  pscudo-,  1050. 

Paratyphlitis,  405. 

"  Parchment  crackling  "  in  rickets,  808. 

Parenchymatous' nephritis,  747. 

Parieto-occipital  region,  brain  tumors  m,  920. 

"  Paris  green,"  poisoning  by,  1011. 

Ihrkinson*s  disease,  926. 

Parosmia,  782. 

Parotid  bubo,  328. 

Parotitis,  epidemic,  82 ;  deafhess  in,  88 ;  delir- 
ium in,  83 ;  orchitis  in,  83. 

Parotitis,  symptomatic,  828;  after  abdominal 
section,  829 ;  in  pneumonia,  524 ;  in  t3i*phoid 
fever,  20 ;  in  typhus  fever,  42. 

Paroxysmal  hemoglobinuria,  724. 

Patellar-tendon  reflex  (see  Knec-jerk). 

Pectoriloquy,  227. 

Podicull,  1048 ;  relations  of,  to  tacho  blou&tro, 
16. 

Pediculosis,  1048. 

Pellagra,  1016. 

Pcliomata,  15. 

Peliosis  rheumatica,  317  ;  in  chorea,  988. 

Pelvis  of  kidney,  affections  of  (see  PrxLrria). 

Pemphigoid  purpura,  317. 

Pemphigus  neonatorum,  170. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  1017, 1018. 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
Children,  906,  948. 

Pentastomcs,  1047. 

Pepsin,  tests  for,  in  gastric  juice,  847. 

Pepsinogen,  tests  for,  347. 

Peptic  uJccr,  3C8. 

Peptones  in  the  urine,  tests  for,  728. 

Peptonuria,  728. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  foot,  844. 

Perforation  of  bowel  in  dysentery,  187 ;  in  ty- 
phoid fever,  7,  22. 

Periarteritis,  gummatous,  179 ;  nodosa,  683. 

Pericardial  friction,  583. 

Pericarditis,  acute  plastic,  582 ;  acute  tubercu- 
lous, 236;  aphonia  in,  585,  chronic  ad- 
hesive, 589;  chronic  tuberculous,  286;  de- 
lirium in,  586 ;  diagnosis  of,  584,  587 ;  dyspha- 
gia in,  585 ;  epidemics  of,  582 ;  epilepsy  in, 
586;  from  extension  of  disease,  582;  from 
foreign  body,  581 ;  in  chorea,  937 ;  in  fastuis 
582 ;  in  gout,  292 ;  in  rheumatiam,  278 ;  hwsak- 
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orrhagio,  685;  hyperpyrexia  in,  688,  686; 
phyHicftl  signs  of,  683,  686;  primary,  681; 
prognoHis  of,  587 ;  pulsus  paradoxus  in,  686 ; 
secondary.  581 ;  symptoms  of,  688,  685 ;  treat- 
ment of,  588 ;  with  effusion,  584. 

Pericardium,  adherent,  589 ;  FriedreicJCe  sign 
in,  590. 

Pericardium,  diseases  of,  681 ;  tuberculosis  of, 
235 ;  air  in,  591. 

Perichondritis,  laryngeal,  in  typhoid  fever,  28 ; 
in  tuberculo:»is,  488. 

Perihepatitis,  441. 

Perinephric  abscess,  773. 

Periodical  paralysis,  985. 

Peripheral  neuritis,  776. 

Peristaltic  unrest,  862, 978. 

Peritonaeum,  d incases  of,  462. 

Peritonaeum,  fluid  in,  469,  473 ;  cancer  of,  468 ; 
new  growths  in,  468. 

Peritoneum,  tuberculosis  of,  237 ;  acute  mil- 
iary, 237 ;  chronic,  237 ;  chronic  fibroid,  237. 

Perltonieum,  tumor  fonnationa  in  tuberculosis 
of,  238. 

Peritonitis,  acute  general,  462,  471 ;  chronic, 
467,  473 ;  chronic  heemorrhagic,  468 ;  diffuse 
adhesive,  467;  hysterical,  465;  idiopathic, 
462;  in  infants,  466;  leukemic,  702;  local 
adhesive.  467;  localized,  466;  perforative, 
462;  primary,  462;  proliferative,  467 ;  py- 
lemic,  462;  rheumatic,  462;  secondary,  462; 
septic,  462 ;  tuberculous,  468. 

Peritonitis,  tuborculpus,  effects  of  operation  on, 
473. 

Perityphlitis,  405. 

"  Perlcs  ^  of  Laennfc,  499. 

PcmiciouM  anicniia,  689. 

Pernicious  inulurin,  152. 

Peroneal  type  of  muHcular  atrophy,  997. 

PertUfwiH  (kcc  Wiioopino-couoii),  84. 

Pesta  magna,  46. 

Pctcchim  in  epilepsy,  952 ;  in  relapsing  fever, 
44 ;  in  scurvy,  814 ;  in  sinall-pox,  53 ;  in 
typhus  fever,  41. 

Petit  mal,  948,  952;  in  general  paresis,  916. 

Peyer's  patehcn  in  typhoid  fever,  5 ;  in  measles, 
77  ;  in  tuberouloHis,  241. 

Phagoi'ytosis,  111 ;  in  tuberculosis,  195. 

Pharyngitis,  830;  acute,  830;  chronic,  830; 
retro-phuryngeal  abscess  of,  332 ;  sicca,  331. 

Pharynx,  diseases  of,  329. 

Pharynx,  acute  infectious  phlegmon  of,  331 ; 
hicinorrhage  into,  329;  hypcnemia  of,  329; 
(edema  of,  330 ;  paralysis  of,  806 ;  spasm  of, 
8U<{;  ulceration  of,  331. 

Philadelphia  Hospital,  relapsing  fever  at,  1844, 
44 ;  typhoid  and  typhus  fever  at,  2 ;  typhus 
epidemic  in  1883,  40;  nt<Ui»tic*  of  cerebro- 
spinal fever,  95 ;  of  delirium  tremens  in,  1004. 

Philadelphia  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseaiics, 


ttatUtict  of  chorea,  929 ;  of  hemiplegia  adA 
diplegia  in  infants,  906 ;  of  epilepsy,  94& 

Philadelphia,  tuberculosis  in  city  warda,190; 
yellow-fever  epidemic  in,  1798, 125. 

Phlebitis  of  portal  vein,  446. 

Phlebo-sclerosis,  667. 

Phloroglucin  test  for  free  IICl,  846. 

Phosphates,  alkaline,  734 ;  dartliy,  784. 

Phosphatic  calculi,  765. 

Phosphaturia,  734. 

Phosphorus  poisoning,  similarity  of  acute  yel- 
low atrophy  to,  427. 

Phrenic  nerve,  affections  of,  813. 

Phthiriasis,  1048. 

Phthisical  frame,  Hippocratea^s  deacription  of, 
192. 

Phthisis,  acute  pneumonic,  209. 

Phthisis,  chronic  ulcerative,  214;  acute  pneu- 
monia in,  232;  arterio-scleroeis  in,  283 ;  baaio 
form  of,  216 ;  Bright^s  disease  in,  280 ;  of  coal- 
miners,  194,  656;  chronic  arthritis  in,  283; 
cough  in,  220 ;  endocarditis  in,  228 ;  diagno- 
sis of,  230;  distribution  of  lesions  in,  214; 
erysipelas  in,  232 ;  fatal  heemorrhage  in,  284 ; 
fever  in,  222 ;  forms  of  cavities  in,  216 ;  ga»- 
tric  symptoms  of,  228 ;  hiemoptysis  in,  222 ; 
modes  of  death  in,  234;  modes  of  onset  in, 
218;  physical  signs  of,  225;  relation  of  fla- 
tula  in  ano  to,  241;  sputum  in,  220;  aum- 
mary  of  lesions  in,  216;  symptoms  of,  219; 
typhoid  fever  in,  282 ;  vomiting  in,  229. 

Phthisis,  fibroid,  231 ;  florida,  212 ;  renum,  243 ; 
syphilitic,  175;  of  stone-cutters,  194,  563  j 
unity  of,  196;  ventriculi,  352. 

Physiological  albuminuria,  726. 

Pia  mater,  diseases  of,  822,  863. 

Picric-acid  test  for  albumen,  728. 

Pigeon  -  breast,  in  rickets,  810;  in  mouth 
breathers,  337. 

Pigmentation  of  skin,  fVom  arsenic,  1011 ;  from 
phtliiriasis,  1048;  in  AddUon^s  disease,  709, 
710;  in  chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  230 ; 
in  melanosis,  710 ;  in  peritoneal  tuberculosis, 
238. 

Pigmentation  of  viscera  in  pellagra,  1017. 

Pigs,  tuberculosis  in,  184. 

Pin-wonns,  1026. 

Pitch,  in  cavities,  change  of,  227. 

Pitting  in  small-pox,  51 ;  measures  to  prevent, 
58. 

Pituitarj*  body  in  acromegalia,  992. 

Pityriasis  versicolor.  230. 

Plaques  k  surface  r^ticul^c,  6. 

Plaques  jaunes,  879. 

Plasmodium  malarisc,  143. 

Plastic  bronchitis,  502, 

Pleura,  diseases  of,  558. 

Pleura,  echinococcus  of,  1045 ;  tuberculosis  of 
236. 
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Flennl  effusion,  Baocelli'd  sign  in,  562,  564 ; 
compression  of  lung  in,  559 ;  diagnosis  of, 
567 ;  hsmorrbagic,  5«i6 :  in  scarlet  fever,  72 ; 
posiition  of  heart  in,  560 ;  pseudo-cavernous 
signs  in,  562 ;  purulent,  563 ;  serous  effusion, 
constituents  of,  559 ;  sudden  death  in,  568. 

Pleural  membranes,  calcification  of,  572. 

Pleurisy,  acute,  55d ;  diaphragmatic,  566 ;  en- 
cysted, 567 ;  etiology  of,  558,  563 ;  fibrinous, 
558 ;  interlobular,  567 ;  pain  in  side  in,  560 ; 
plastic,  558 ;  pleural  friction  in,  562 ;  pulsat- 
ing, 565,  677 ;  sero-fibrinous,  558 ;  treatment 
of,  569 ;  tuberculous,  235,  559,  566. 

Pleurisy,  chronic,  571 ;  dry.  571 ;  primitive 
dry,  572;  vaso-motor  phenomena  in,  578; 
witfi  effusion,  571. 

Pleurodynia,  282. 

Pleoro-peritoncal  tuberculosis,  285. 

Pleurosthotonos  in  tetanus,  164. 

Plica  polonica,  1048. 

Plumbism,  1007 ;  in  gout,  288 ;  as  a  cause  of 
renal  cirrhosis,  750 ;  paralysis  in,  1009. 

Plymouth,  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  at,  4. 

Pneumogastric  aursB,  950. 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  affections  of,  805 ;  cardiac 
branches  of,  808;  gastric  and  oosophageal 
branches  of,  809 ;  laryngeal  branches  of,  806 ; 
pharyngeal  branches  of,  806;  pulmonary 
branches  of,  808. 

Pneumonia,  acute  croupous,  511;  abscess  in, 
527;  acute  delirium  m,  521;  bleeding  in, 
680 ;  clinical  varieties  of,  524 ;  colitis,  croupous, 
in,  516 ;  complications  of,  522;  crisis  in,  517 ; 
delayed  resolution  in,  527 ;  diagnosis  of,  528 ; 
diagnosis  fVom  acute  pneumonic  phthisis, 
211;  diplococcus  pneumonia,  511,  512;  en- 
docarditis in,  516 ;  engorgement  of  lung  in, 
514;  epidemics  of,  512,  525;  etiology  of,  511 ; 
fever  of,  517;  fibroid  induration  in,  527; 
gangrene  in,  527 ;  gray  hepatization  in,  515 ; 
herpes  in,  521 ;  immunity  from,  518;  in  dia- 
betes, 525 ;  in  infants,  525 ;  in  influenza,  525 ; 
in  old  age,  525 ;  meningitis  in,  516 ;  morbid 
anatomy  of,  514:  mortality  of,  527;  pericar- 
ditis in,  516;  physical  signs  of,  519;  prog- 
nosis in,  526 ;  pseudo-crisis  in,  517 :  purulent 
infiltration  in,  515;  recurrence  of,  524;  red 
hepatization  in.  514;  relapse  in,  524;  resolu- 
tion of,  515 :  terminations  of,  526 ;  treatment 
of,  529. 

Pneumonia,  acute  syphilitic,  176;  apex  pneu- 
monia, 525;  asjiiration  or  deglutition,  537; 
"cerebral,"  522;  chronic  interstitial,  532, 
584;  chronic  pleurogenous,  573;  contusions, 
512;  double,  525;  fibrinous,  511 ;  hypostatic, 
505;  in  malaria,  146;  interstitial,  of  the  root, 
in  syphilis,  175;  in  typhoid  fever,  24;  lar- 
Tal,  525;  lobar,  511;  massive,  525;  migra- 
tory, 525 ;  pleurogenous  intentitial,  588 ;  ty- 


phoid pneumonia,  525 ;  white,  of  the  foetus, 
175. 

Pneumonitis,  511. 

Pneumonokoniortis,  584,  558. 

Pneumo-pericardium,  591. 

Pneumothorax,  574;  after  tracheotomy,  580; 
causes  of,  574 ;  chronic,  577 ;  Hippooratic  suc- 
cussion  in,  576 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  575 ;  in 
phthisis,  218;  from  mu.scular  effort,  575; 
8todd*«  resonance  in,  575 ;  symptoms  of,  575; 
treatment  of,  577. 

Pneumotoxin,  518. 

Pneumo-typhus,  24. 

Podagra,  287. 

Pododynia,  961. 

Poikilocytosis,  692. 

Poisoning,  by  leucomaines,  1012;  by  meat, 
1013;  by  ptomaines,  1012;  by  sewer-gas, 
264. 

Poliomyelitis,  acute  and  subacute,  in  adults, 
835. 

Poliomyelitis  anterior,  acute,  881 ;  etiology  of, 
831 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  832 ;  prognosis  of, 
888 ;  symptoms  of.  832. 

Poliomyelitis  anterior  chronica,  857. 

Polyneuritis,  acute  febrile,  777. 

Polysarcia,  1019. 

Polyuria  (see  Diabetes  Insipidus),  805. 

Polyuria,  in  abdominal  tumon,  806;  in  hys- 
teria, 307. 

Pons,  lesions  of,  898 ;  tumor»  of,  920. 

Popliteal  nerve,  external,  818 ;  internal,  818. 

Porencephalus,  9<.>7. 

Pork  in  relation  to  trichinosis,  1028. 

Portal  vein,  429 ;  thrombosis  of,  429 ;  suppura- 
tion in,  446. 

Post-epileptic  conditions,  952. 

Post-hemiplegic  chorea,  908;  epilepsy,  908, 
950 ;  movements,  90S. 

Post-mortem  movements  in  cholera  bodies,  120. 

Post-pharyngeal  abscess,  382. 

Post-typhoid,  ansmio,  17 ;  elevations  of  tem- 
perature, 13. 

lUfs  disease,  851. 

Poumon,  ule^res  du,  585,  555. 

Pregnancy,  and  acute  yellow  atrophy,  426;  and 
chorea,  981 ;  and  phthisis,  247. 

Presystolic  munnur,  616. 

Priapism  in  Icuktemia,  702. 

Prickly  heat  (see  Urticaria). 

ProbefrahntQck,  845. 

Procession  caterj>illar,  effects  of,  1050. 

Profemional  spasms,  963. 

Proglottis  of  taenia,  1036. 

Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  857. 

Progressive  pernicious  anromia,  689;  blood  in, 
692 ;  diagnosis  of,  694 ;  etiolog>'  of,  689 ;  mor- 
bid anatomy  of,  691 ;  prc^nosis  of,  694 ;  symp- 
toms of,  691 ;  treatment  of,  696. 
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Propeptono,  728. 

I^rophylaxifl,  agaiiut  cholera,  123;  against 
scurvy,  315 ;  against  tuberculosis,  247 ;  against 
taenia,  1038;  against  trichina,  1081;  against 
yellow  fever,  128. 

Prosopalgia,  960. 

Prostate,  tuberculosis  of,  245. 

Protozoa,  diseases  caused  by,  1022. 

Prune-juice  expectoration,  557. 

Pruritus  from  diabetes,  300 ;  from  uraemia,  730. 

Pseudo-angina  pectoris,  657,  658,  974. 

Pseudo-apoplectic  seizures  in  fatty  heart,  644 

Pseudo-hulbar  paralysis,  861. 

Pseudo-cavernous  signs,  228,  562,  568. 

PSeudo-cyesis,  970. 

Pseudo-diphtheritic  processes,  101. 

PseuJo-hypertrophic  muscular  paralysis,  996. 

Pseudo-leukaemia,  704. 

Pseudo-parasites,  1050. 

Pscudo-ptosis,  791. 

Pseudo-rubies,  162. 

Pseudo-rheumatic  affections,  279. 

Pseudo-scUrose  en  plaques,  914. 

Psorospermiasis,  1022;  cutaneous,  1023;  in- 
ternal, 1022. 

Ptomaine  poisoning,  1012. 

Ptomaines  in  septiceQmia,  115. 

Ptosis,  fonns  of,  791 ;  hysterical,  791 ;  in  ataxia, 
842;  pseudo-,  791; 

Ptyalism,  327,  828. 

Pulcx,  irritans,  1019;  penetrans,  1049. 

Pulmonary  (see  Lunos). 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  508. 

Pulmonary  artery,  sclerosis  of,  667 ;  perforation 
of,  676. 

Pulmonary  haemorrhage,  606 ;  treatment  of,  509. 

Pulmonary  orifice,  congenital  lesions  of,  661 ; 
valves,  lesions  of,  620. 

Pulsating  pleurisy,  565,  677. 

Pulsation,  dynamic,  of  aorta,  677. 

PuIhc,  alternate,  651 ;  under  influence  of  digi- 
talis, 625  ;  intermittent,  650 ;  irregular,  651 ; 
bigeminal,  651,  652;  paradoxical,  650. 

Pulse,  capillary  (see  Capillart);  CorrigaiC$^ 
606 ;  water-hammer,  606. 

Pulse,  slow,  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  203;  in 
jaundice,  430  (see  Braciiycabdia,  653). 

Pupil  (see  Iridopleuia^,  792. 

Pupil,  Argyll- Ritb^rtMn^  792. 

Pupillary  inaction,  hemiopic,  789. 

Pupils,  unequal,  792 ;  in  general  paresis,  916;  in 
tabes,  842. 

Purpura,  316 ;  arthritic,  317 ;  cachectic,  316 ;  di- 
agnosis of,  319;  fulminans,  319;  infectious, 
316;  mechanical,  317;  neurotic,  817;  polio- 
sis rheumatica  in,  317  ;  haemorrhagica,  818 ; 
simplex,  317  ;  symptomatic,  816;  toxic,  316; 
treatment  of,  820;  urticans,  317;  varioloAO, 
52. 


Purpuric  oedema,  318. 

Pustule,  malignant,  157. 

Pyaemia,  116;  arterial,  116,  599;  idiopathic 
116. 

Pyelitis,  758 ;  diagnosis  of,  761 ;  intonnittent 
fever  in,  760 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  759 ;  prog- 
nosis of,  762 ;  pyuria  in,  760 ;  symptoms  of, 
760 ;  treatment  of,  762. 

Pyelonephritis,  758. 

Pyelothrombosis,  429. 

Pylephlebitis  adhesiva,  429. 

Pylephlebitis,  in  dysentery,  187 ;  In  pyiemia, 
116 ;  suppurative,  429,  447. 

Pyonephrosis,  758. 

Pyo-pncumothorax,  574. 

Pyo-pneumothorux  subphrenicus,  869,  576 ;  in 
perforative  appendicitis,  408. 

Pyramidal  tract,  course  of  fibres  of,  891. 

Pyrosis,  353. 

Pyuria,  729. 

Quarantine  against  yellow  fever,  128;  against 

cholera,  123. 
Quartan  ague,  151. 
Quebec,  cholera  at,  in  1882, 118. 
Quinine  rash,  68,  74. 
Quintan  ague,  151. 

Quinsy  (see  Tonsillitis,  Suppubatitx). 
Quotidian  ague,  150. 

Uabies,  159;  etiology  of,  159 ;  morbid  anatomy 
of,  161 ;  preventive  inoculaUon  in,  161 ; 
symptoms  of,  160 ;  treatment  of^  161. 

Rachitic  bones,  808. 

Rachitis  (see  Riokbts),  807. 

Radial  paralysis,  815. 

Rag-pickcr^s  disease  (see  Wool-sobtkr^b  Dis- 

BASK),  15S. 

Railway  brain,  9S1. 

Railway  spine,  981. 

Rainoy^s  tubes,  1022. 

Rashes,  from  drugs,  74,  316;  in  glanders,  260; 
in  measles,  78;  in  relapsing  fever,  44;  in 
rubella,  81 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  69 ;  in  small-pox, 
50,  51 ;  In  syphilis,  168 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  15 ; 
in  typhus  fever,  41;  in  pyaemia,  117;  in 
vaccination,  63;  in  varicella,  66. 

Ray-fungus  (actinomyces),  261. 

Raynaud^s  disease,  987 ;  epilepsy  in,  988 ;  haem- 
oglobinuria  in,  988 ;  pathology  of,  989. 

Rua(>ti(m  of  degeneration,  780,  799. 

Recrudescence  of  fever  in  typhoid  f^ver^  14. 

Rectal  crises  in  tabes,  844. 

Rectum,  irritable,  973 ;  stricture  of,  178 ;  syph- 
ilis of,  178. 

Recurrent  laryngeal  ner^'e,  paralysis  of,  80d. 

Red  softening  of  brain,  879. 

Reduplication  of  heart-sounds,  651. 

Redux  crepitus,  520. 

Reflex  epilepsy,  950. 
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Reflexes  in  ascending  ponlysis,  836 ;  in  cere- 
bnd  hemorrhage,  875 ;  in  locomotor  ataxia, 
848;  in  polio-myelitis  acuta,  833;  in  spastic 
paraplegia,  837 ;  in  hysterical  paraplegia,  839, 
969;  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  859. 

Belapse  in  typhoid  fever,  29. 

Belapsing  fever,  48 ;  spirillum  of,  44. 

Bemittent  fever,  151. 

Ben  mobilis,  717. 

Benal  calculus,  765. 

Benal,  colic,  766 ;  sand,  765. 

Besolution  in  pneumonia,  526. 

Sesonance,  amphoric,  227, 575 ;  tympanitic,  227, 
561,  575. 

Bespiratory  system,  diseases  of,  474. 

Best  treatment,  977 ;  in  aneurism,  678. 

Betina,  lesions  of,  783. 

Betinal  hypenesthesia,  785. 

Betinitis,  albuminuric,  784;  in  annmia,  784; 
in  malaria,  784 ;  leukemic,  7S4 ;  pigmentosa, 
784 ;  syphilitic,  168,  784. 

Betraction  of  head  in  meningitis,  203,  866. 

Betioperitoneal  abscess,  408. 

Betroperitoneum,  htcmorrhoge  into,  49,  457. 

Betropulsion  in  paralysis  ogitans,  928. 

Bevaocination,  61. 

Bhabdo-myoma  of  kidney,  770. 

Bhabdonema  intestiuale,  1036. 

Bhagadcs,  170. 

Bheumatic  fever,  270;  age  in,  270;  cerebral 
complications  of,  274 ;  diagnosis  of,  275 ;  en- 
docarditis in,  273;  etiology  of,  270;  fibrous 
nodules  in,  275 ;  germ  theory  of^  271 ;  hered- 
ity in,  271 ;  hyperpyrexia  in,  273 ;  metabolic 
theory  of,  271 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  271 ; 
nervous  theory  of,  271 ;  pericarditis  in,  273 ; 
purpura  in,  274;  sex  in,  270 ;  symptoms  of, 
272;  treatment  of,  276. 

Bheumatic  gout  (see  ARTHsms  DxroBMAics). 

Bheumatic  nodules,  275. 

Bheumatism,  chronic,  278;  etiology  of,  278; 
morbid  anatomy  of,  278 ;  prognosis  of,  278 ; 
symptoms  of;  278 ;  treatment  of,  278. 

Bheumatism,  muscular,  281. 

Bheumatism,  subacute,  273. 

Bheumatoid  arthritis  (see  Abthkitis  Dxros- 

MANS). 

Bhinitis  atrophica,  475;  hypertrophica,  475; 
simplex,  475 ;  syphilitic,  170. 

Bibs,  resection  of,  in  empyema,  57L 

Bice- water  stools,  122. 

Bickets,  807 ;  acute,  311, 315 ;  etiology  of,  307 ; 
foetal,  807 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  308 ;  progno- 
sis of,  311 ;  symptoms  ofy  309;  treatment  of, 
812. 

Bigidity,  «arly,  in  hemiplegia,  873. 

Bigidity,  late,  in  hemiplegia,  875. 

Bigors,  in  abscess  of  brain,  904 ;  in  abscess  of 
liver,  448;  in  ague,  147^  in  pyemia,  117;  in 


pneumonia,  517 ;  in  pyelitis,  760;  in  tuber- 
culoais,  219. 

Bisus  sanlonicus,  163. 

Biverside  Hospital,  New  York,  typhus  epi- 
demic, 1881,  43. 

Rock-fever,  266. 

Romberf/^a  symptom,  843. 

Root-nerve  symptoms  in  compression  para- 
plegia, 851. 

Root-zone  of  Charcot,  affection  of,  in  tabes,  84L 

Rosary,  rickety,  8051. 

Roseola  (see  Ross  Rash  or  Typhoid),  16. 

"Rose  cold,"  477. 

Rose  rash  in  typhoid  fever,  15. 

Rotation  in  epilepsy,  951. 

Rotator^'  spasm  in  hysteria,  971. 

Rotheln,  81. 

"  Rough-on-rats,"  poisoning  by,  1011. 

Round- worms,  1025. 

Rub  (sec  Frictiojc). 

Rubella,  81. 

Rubeola  notha,  81. 

Rumination,  362. 

Running  pulse  in  typhoid  fever,  IT. 

Russian  fever,  88. 

Saccharomyces  albicans,  325. 

Sacral  plexus,  lesions  of,  817. 

St  Vitus's  dance,  929. 

Saline  ii^jcctious,  intravenous,  in  diabetic 
coma,  305 ;  sttbcutaMons^  in  cholera,  124. 

Salaam  convulsions,  945,  970. 

Saliva,  arrest  of,  828 ;  hypersecretion  of,  828. 

Salivary  glands,  diseases  of,  328;  inflammation 
of,  328. 

Salivation  (see  Pttalism),  327,  828 ;  in  small- 
pox, 52 ;  in  bulbar  paralysis,  861. 

Salpingitis,  tuberculous,  239,  245. 

Saltatoric  spasm,  943. 

Sanitaria  for  tuberculosis,  252. 

Sapnemia,  114. 

Saronac  Sanitarium,  251. 

Sarcina  ventriculi,  365 ;  in  lung  cavities,  222. 

Sarcoma,  of  brain,  918;  of  kidney,  770;  of 
liver,  453;  of  lung,  556;  mediastinal,  578; 
melanotic,  453. 

SarcoptcH  hominis,  1047. 

Saturnine  neuritis,  779. 

Satumism,  1007. 

Sauiiage  poiz^ning,  1018. 

Scapulodynio,  282. 

Scarlatina  miliaris,  69. 

Scarlatina  sine  cruptione,  71. 

Scarlatinal  nephritis,  71. 

Scarlet  fever,  67 ;  anginose  form,  71 ;  atactic 
form,  71 ;  complications  and  sequele,  71 ; 
contagiousness  of,  67 ;  desquamation  in,  70 ; 
diagnosis  of,  73  ;  eru}  tion  in,  69 ;  etiology  of, 
67 ;  haemorrhagic  form,  71 ;  incubation  in, 
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fkmnf^  91%'^  HwgMmkt  id,  9%$;  gtfiligy  «i( 
ill;;  is  ilpffclfta,  Stf; 
€ktf9t$^  mmiUi  mmmmy  0i,  »>; 

141 ;  '*f  fm«T)m<ifktA,  'SI  1 ;  r,i  rheamatlnAr  27^. 

%t\f'XMu\X»li\fm  in  tob^ml^j^i^  244. 

llemilnnAr  sj/sw^e  of  Trnnhf,  Tf^± 

H^tmtltmiir  valvf*^  •rirtiri,  incotnpetcncy  <yfi  ft>2. 

ft«nile  Mnphyseroa,  54d, 

l8efM«tu>D,  patnfal,  lorwi  of,  in  syringotnjelia, 

HT/f. 
Ht^nntAtfitt,  retardatioTt  rjf^  in  Ataxia,  M9. 
8«TM0Y7  centres  an/i  pathii  in  brain  and  ocrrd, 

^>tir:«TDia,  114;  pro^ewii  ve,  1 1 5. 

SerratiM  f/aU/t  ^^^*' 

HewtT-ifM  and  t/-inAiHiti^  W2. 

8ewer-f^aA  and  diphtheria,  W. 

Scwer-jfa*  p^-^jioninif,  effects  of,  2W. 

Sexen,  proportion  of,  affecterl  with  acute  yel- 
low atrophy,  42^;  in  chlorosis,  d^d ;  in  cho- 
rea, SrjJ/;  in  exophthalmic  jfoitre,  712,  in 
general  pareaU,  914 ;  in  haemophilia,  320. 

SeXj  influence  of^  in  heart-dtaeaae,  621. 


S«>re  tbmot^  3^. 
;!j^  bread,  9Mu 
Spaamw,  in  trpAiaai^  1<>15;  in  kydiopliobta, 

1^ ;  in  kyMenay  M^ ;  of  fiKe„  9€i> ;  of  oHMdcs, 

after  £aetAl  potnlyni^  799 ;  protfe»oiial,  K< ; 

sahatoric.  M^ 
Spoam,  loek^  in  wnter'a  erampy  Mi. 
Spamnodle  wryneek,  810. 
^paiAtic  porapleipa,  8M ;  in  ^uldreii,  8SS. 
Specific  infectiooa  diaeaiea,  L 
Hpectra,  fortificatioo,  958t. 
Speech  (see  ArajutiA),  8^ 
Speech,  in  adenoid  vegetatioDay  337 ;  in  bulbar 

paraly«i^  8«>l ;  in  insular  acleroeia,  914 ;  in 

general  paralyaia,  916 ;  in  hereditary  ataxia, 

849;  in  paralysis  a^tana,  927. 
Speech,  scanninir.  in  insular  aclerosia,  914. 
Spea  phthiflica.  229. 
Spina  bifida,  involTement  of  canda  equina  in, 

8.>5. 
Spinal  accessory  nerve,  paralysis  of,  809. 
Spinal  apoplexy,  826. 
Spinal  concnasion,  effects  ot^  98SL 
Spinal  cord,  diseaawt  of,  820. 
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Spinal  cord,  acute  affections  of,  838 ;  anicmia 
of,  835;  chronic  affections  of,  836;  chronic 
leptomeningitis  of,  823 ;  compression  of,  851 ; 
congestion  of,  835 ;  embolism  and  thrombo- 
sis of  vessels  of,  825 ;  endarteritis  of  vessels 
of,  835;  fissures  in,  827;  hsBmorrhage  into, 
826 ;  Icptomeningitb  of,  832  ;  localization  of 
functions  of,  887;  pachymeningitis  of,  820; 
sclerosis,  primary  combined,  of,  840 ;  syphilis 
of,  174 ;  tuberculosis  of,  243 ;  tumors  of,  855 ; 
unilateral  lesions  of,  853. 

Spinal  epilepsy,  838. 

Spinal  irritation,  979. 

Spinal  membranes,  hemorrhage  into,  824 

Spinal  neurasthenia,  979. 

Spinal  paralysis,  atrophic,  831. 

Spine-chair  of  J.  K,  Mitchell,  853. 

Spino  -  muscular  segment  (of  motor  path), 
lesions  of,  893. 

Spirals,  Cursehmann^  500,  503. 

Spirillum  of  relapsing  fever,  44. 

Spirochete  Obermeieri,  44. 

Splanchnoptosis,  719. 

Spleen,  amyloid  degeneration  of,  in  syphilis, 
177 ;  in  tuberculosis,  218. 

Spleen,  in  ague,  145, 154 ;  in  anthrax,  158 ;  in 
cirrhosis  of  liver,  443 ;  in  IlodgkiiC9  disease, 
705 ;  hydatid  of,  1043 ;  in  leuksamia,  702 ;  in 
rickets,  308,  311 ;  in  acute  tuberculosis,  199 ; 
in  typhoid  fever,  8 ;  in  typhus,  40. 

Spleen,  floating,  excision  of,  703. 

Spleen,  enlargement  of,  in  congenital  syphilis, 
170, 172 ;  in  malaria,  144. 

Spleen,  excision  of,  in  hypertrophy,  703;  in 
leukaemia,  703. 

Spleen,  puncture  of,  81. 

Spleen,  rupture  of,  in  malaria,  144 ;  in  typhoid 
fever,  8,  23. 

Splenectomy,  statistics  of,  703. 

Splenic  fever,  156. 

Splenization  of  lung,  212,  538. 

Spondylitis  deformans,  286. 

Sporozoa,  1022. 

Sputa,  albuminoid,  after  aspiration  of  chest, 
670 ;  alveolar  cells  in,  491,  504 ;  amoeba  coll 
in,  138 ;  in  cancer  of  lung,  557 ;  htematoidln 
crystals  in,  496 ;  in  anthracosis,  555 ;  in 
asthma,  499;  in  bronchiectasis,  496;  in 
acute  bronchitis,  491 ;  in  chronic  bronchitis, 
493 ;  in  putrid  bronchitis,  494 ;  in  gangrene 
of  lung,  551. 

Sputa,  in  phthisis,  220 ;  in  pneumonia,  519 ;  in 
acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  200;  pnme- 
juice,  557 ;  uric-acid  crystals  in,  290. 

Staphylococci,  in  diphtheria,  101 ;  in  endocar- 
ditis, 596 ;  in  peritonitis,  463 ;  in  pneumonia, 
515 ;  in  pyaemia,  116;  in  septicfemia,  114. 

Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albus,  463. 

Stapbylocoocus  pyogenes  aureus,  468. 
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Starch,  test  for,  in  gastric  contents,  847. 

Status  epilepticus,  951. 

Stearrhoea,  461. 

SUllwagU  i^ign,  713. 

Stenocardia,  655. 

Stenosis,  of  aortic  orifice,  608 ;  of  mitral  orifice, 
614 ;  of  pulmonary  orifice,  620,  661 ;  of  tricus- 
pid orifice,  619. 

Stcrcoraceous  vomiting,  416. 

Stertor,  in  apoplexy,  878. 

Stiff  neck,  281. 

Stigmata,  in  hysteria,  974 ;  in  purpura,  317. 

Stitch  in  side  in  pneumonia,  517,  560. 

Stolidity  of  face  in  general  paresis,  916. 

Stomach,  absorptive  power  of,  tests  for,  848 ; 
atrophy  of,  352. 

Stomach,  cancer  of,  376 ;  absence  of  free  HCl 
in,  379;  diagnosis  fVt>m  gastric  ulcer  and 
chronic  gastritis,  382 ;  etiology  of,  876  ;  hasm- 
orrhuge  in,  379;  morbid  anatomy  of,  376; 
vomiting  in,  379. 

Stomach,  diseases  of,  344. 

Stomach,  dilatation  of,  864 ;  tetany  in,  866. 

Stomach,  examination  of  contents  of^  846 ;  for- 
eign bodies  in,  384;  haemorrhage  fVom,  871, 
885;  hair  tumors  in,  384;  methods  of  clini- 
cal examination,  344 ;  motor  power  of,  test  for, 
847  ;  neuroses  of,  359  ;  non-cancerous  tumora 
in,  384 ;  position  and  size  of,  844 ;  size  of, 
method  of  determining,  866 ;  tuberculosis  of, 
240;  ulcer  of,  868;  washing  out  of  (lavage),  857. 

Stomatitis,  323 ;  acute,  328 ;  aphthous,  828 ;  fet- 
id, 324;  follicular,  823;  gangrenous,  826; 
mercurial,  327 ;  parasitic,  825 ;  ulcerative, 
824 ;  vesicular,  323. 

Stone-cutter's  phthisis,  194,  653. 

Stools,  of  acute  yellow  atrophy,  427 ;  of  chol- 
era, 122;  of  dysentery,  131,  134, 136;  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  20 ;  in  hoematomesis,  387 ;  of  ob- 
structive jaundice,  424. 

St.  ThoinasV  Hospital,  statistics  of  pneumonia 
at,  528. 

St.  Petersburg  Foundling  Asylum,  statistics  of 
tuberculosis  at,  233. 

Strabismus,  793;  as  an  early  symptom  ot 
tabes,  842. 

Strangulation  of  bowel,  413,  418. 

"  Straw bcrr>' "  tongue  in  scarlet  fever,  69. 

Stricture  of  bile-duct,  437. 

Stricture  of  colon,  cancerous,  415. 

Stricture  of  intestine,  415;  after  dysentery, 
137,  415 ;  after  tuberculous  ulcer,  241. 

Stricture  of  oesophagus,  841. 

Stricture  of  pylorus,  364. 

Streptococci  in  diphtheria,  101 ;  in  empy- 
ema, 564;  in  endocarditis,  696;  in  pneu- 
monia, 515 ;  in  peritonitis,  468 ;  in  pysBmia, 
116 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  68 ;  in  septicemia,  114; 
in  tonsillitis,  888. 
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Streptocoocus  of  FehUiMTi  in  crysipcliw,  111. 

Streptococcus  pyogenes,  468 ;  in  erysipelas.  111. 

Strongylus,  annatus,  1031 ;  duodenalis,  1031. 

Stupes,  turpentine,  method  of  application,  36. 

Stuttering  in  mouth-breathers,  887. 

Styrian  peasants,  arsenical  habit  in,  1012. 

Subclavian  artery,  murmur  in,  and  throbbing 
of,  in  phthisis,  2i^. 

Subflultus  tendinum  in  typhoid  fever,  25. 

Succussion,  Hippocratic,  576. 

Succussion  splash  in  dilated  stonuich,  866. 

Sucklings,  tuberculotiis  in,  187. 

Kudamina  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Sudden  death,  in  aortic  insutticioncy,  607 ;  in 
coronary  artery  discaao,  640;  in  pleural  effli- 
sion,  568 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  81. 

Sudoral  form  of  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Sugar  in  the  urine,  298. 

Sulphocyanides  in  excess  in  saliva  in  rheuma- 
tism, 278. 

Sunstroke,  1017;  afler-effects  of,  1018;  treat- 
ment of,  1019. 

Suppurative  nephritis,  750. 

Surjpcal  kidney,  759. 

Suspension  in  compression  paraplegia,  858. 

Sweating,  in  acute  rheumatism,  272;  in  ague, 
150;  in  diabetes,  800;  in  phthisis,  225;  in 
pyiemia,  117 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  16 ;  in  ulcera- 
tive endocarditis,  597;  profuse,  in  rickets, 
309;  unilateral,  in  cervical  caries,  852;  uni- 
lateral, in  aneurism,  676. 

Sweating  sickness,  268. 

iiydfnham'9  chorea,  929. 

4SymmctricaJ  gangrene,  987. 

Sympathetic  ganglia,  in  Addison's  disea«»c, 
709;  in  exophthalmic  goitre,  712. 

Syinpathetie  nerve  libri>s  (see  Vaw>-motor). 

Syncopal  ague,  153. 

Syncope,  fatal,  in  diphtheria,  107 ;  in  cartliac 
disease,  607,  022,  044;  in  phthi8i^  2'J4;  in 
pleural  effusion,  503. 

Syncope,  local,  087. 

Svnovial  rheumatism  (see  OoxoRRiiarAL  Rheit- 
mati.om),  279. 

Synovitis,  gtmorrlunal,  280. 

Synovitis,  symmetrical,  in  congenital  syph- 
*ilis,  171. 

Syphirules,  macular,  108  ;  papular,  108;  pustu- 
lar, 108;  squamous,  108;  the  late,  109. 

Syphilis,  105;  accidental  infection  in,  165; 
acquired,  107  ;  amyloid  degeneration  in, 
109;  con'jronital,  109;  dia</nosis  of,  179;  eti- 
ology of,  lOo;  gummata  in,  100;  hcrt^itary 
transmission  of,  105;  motles  of  infection  in, 
165;  morbid  anatomy  of,  1*>6;  of  brain  and 
cord,  172 ;  of  circulatory  systoin,  178 ;  of 
digestive  tract,  17« ;  of  liver,  176;  of  lung, 
174 ;  orchitis  in,  179;  primary  stage  of,  167  ; 
prophylaxis  of,  180 ;  renal,  179 ;  secondary 


stage  of,  167;  symptoms  of,  169;  tertiary 
stage  of,  169 ;  treatment  of,  181 ;  visceral,  172. 

Syphilis  hicmorrhagica  neonatorum,  170. 

Syphilis  hereditaria  tarda,  187. 

Syphilis  and  locomotor  ataxia,  841. 

Syphilis  and  dementia  paralytica,  178,  917. 

Syphilitic  arteritis,  178. 

Syphilitic  encephalopathy,  178. 

Syphilitic  fever,  167. 

Syphilitic  phthisis,  175. 

Syringo-myelia,  849 ;  with  hemorrhage,  826. 

Tabes,  diabetic,  801. 

Tabes  mesenterica,  208. 

Tabes  dorsalis  (see  Locoxotob  Ataxia),  840 ; 
in  chronic  ergotism,  1016. 

Tabes  dorsalis  spasmodique,  886. 

Taches  bleuiitroa,  15, 1049 ;  relation  to  pediculi, 
15, 1049. 

Tacho  c^r^brale,  16,  208. 

Tachycardia,  652. 

Tactile  fremitus,  in  emphysema,  548 ;  in  pneu- 
monia, 519 ;  in  pleural  effusion,  561 ;  in  pneu- 
mothorax, 575;  in  pulmonary  tuberculosis, 
226 ;  at  right  apex,  225. 

Taenia  echinococcus,  1041. 

Taenia  ell iptica;  T.  cucumcrina;  T.  ilavopunc- 
tata ;  T.  nana ;  T.  Madagascariensis,  1087. 

Taenia  saginata  or  mediocancllata,  1087. 

Tsenia  solium,  1036. 

Tape- worms,  1086 ;  treatment  of,  1088. 

Taste,  disturbances  of,  805 ;  tests  for  sense  of, 
805. 

Techomyza  fusca,  1050. 

Teeth,  actinomyces  in,  203;  looseness  of,  in 
scurvy,  314;  erosion  of,  827;  JIutchin9on\ 
171,  827 ;  of  infantile  stonmtitis,  327. 

Teichopsia,  958. 

Telegrapher's  cramp,  968. 

Temi>erature  sense,  loss  of,  in  syringo-myelia, 
850 ;  in  Morvan's  disease,  850. 

TemiK'rature,  subnormal,  in  acute  alcoholism, 
1001 ;  in  ajwplexy,  873 ;  in  heat  exhaustion, 
1017  ;  in  malaria,  153 ;  in  pulmonary  tubercu- 
losis, 224 ;  in  tuberculous  meningitis,  199 ;  in 
unemia,  739. 

Temix)ral  lolx),  centre  for  hearing  in,  801 ; 
tumors  of,  i»20. 

Tender  points  in  neuralgia,  960;  in  hysteria, 
971. 

Ten<lon-reflexes  (see  Reflexes). 

Tertian  ague,  150. 

Testes,  tuberculosis  of,  245 ;  syphilis  of,  179  (see 
also  Okchitis). 

Tetanin,  163. 

Tetanus,  162;  bacillus  of,  168;  diagnosis  of, 
164 ;  etiology  of,  162 ;  prognosis  of,  164 ;  symp- 
toms of,  163 ;  treatment  of,  164 

Tetanus  hydrophobicus,  164. 
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Tetany,  965 ;  after  thyroidectomy,  965 ;  diag- 
nosis of,  966  ;  epidemic  or  rheumatic^  965 ;  in 
dilatation  of  tlie  stomach,  365,  965 ;  in  niyx- 
oedema,  965 ;  rarity  of,  in  America,  965 ;  symp- 
toms of,  966  ;  treatment  of,  966 ;  varieties  of, 
965. 

Tetrodon,  poisoning  by,  1015. 

Therapeutic  test  in  syphilis,  180. 

Thermic  fever,  1017 ;  continued,  1019. 

Thermic  sense,  loss  of,  in  syringo-rayelia,  850. 

Thinl  nerve,  diseases  of,  790. 

Third  nerve,  recurring  paralysis  of,  791 ;  signs 
of  paralysis  cf,  791. 

Third  ventricle,  tumors  in,  920. 

Thirst  in  diabetes,  299. 

Thonusn^g  disease,  998. 

Thoracic  duct,  tuberculosis  of,  198. 

Thorax,  deformity  of,  in  mouth-breathers,  337 ; 
in  rickets,  309. 

Thorax  in  emphysema,  548 ;  in  phthisis,  192, 
225. 

Thorn-headed  worms,  1036. 

Thread-worm,  1026. 

Thrombi  in  veins  in  typhoid  fever,  19. 

Thrombi  in  heart,  615;  in  diphtheria,  103;  in 
pneumonia,  516. 

Thrombi,  marantic,  885. 

Thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries,  878 ;  of  cerc- 
brul  sinuses,  885 ;  of  cerebral  veins,  885. 

Thrush,  325. 

Thymic  asthma,  486,  580. 

Thymus  gland,  in  acromegalia,  991 ;  enlarge- 
ment q/*,  580 ;  sudden  death  in,  580. 

Thyroid  gland,  diseases  of,  711. 

Thyroid  gland,  aberrant  or  accessory  tumors 
of,  712 ;  al>sence  of,  in  cretins,  714 ;  adenoma- 
ta of,  712;  cancer  of,  712;  in  exophthalmic 
goitre,  712;  in  goitre,  711;  in  myxoedema, 
714;  sarcoma  of,  580,  712;  tumors  of,  712. 

Tic  convulaif,  943. 

Tic  douloureux,  960. 

Ticks,  1048. 

Tinnitus  aurium,  802. 

Tintement  ui^tallique,  632. 

Tobacco,  influence  of,  on  the  heart,  629, 634, 649. 

Tongue,  atrophy  of,  812;  in  bulbar  paralysis, 
861 ;  spasm  of,  S13 ;  tuberculosis  of,  240. 

Tongue,  tremor  of,  in  general  paresis,  916; 
ulcer  of  fnenum  in  whooping-cough,  85. 

Tonsillitis,  332;  acute,  332;  albuminuria  in, 
334;  endocarditis  in,  334;  in  the  newly  mar- 
ried, 833. 

Tonsillitis,  chronic,  335 ;  follicular,  332 ;  lacu- 
nar, 332;  suppurative,  334;  and  rheumatism, 
332, 

Tonsils,  diseases  of,  332. 

Tonsils,  abscess  of,  334 ;  calculi  of,  338 ;  cheesy 
masses  in,  338;  enlarged,  336;  tuberculosis 
of,  240. 


Tophi,  291. 

Toronto  General  Ilospital,  statiatics  of  typhoid 
fever  at,  3. 

Torticollis,  281,  810;  congenital,  810;  facial 
asymmetry  in,  810;  spasmodic,  810;  treat- 
ment of,  811. 

Toxalbumin  in  diphtheria,  101. 

Toxines,  1012;  in  septicaemia,  115. 

Tracheal  tugging,  674. 

Trance  in  hysteria,  969. 

Traube'9  sorailunar  epaco,  562. 

Trauma  as  a  factor,  in  delirium  tremcna,  1008; 
in  neurasthenia,  981 ;  in  pneumonia,  512;  in 
tuberculosis,  193. 

Tremat^es,  diseases  cauBcd  by,  1024. 

Trembles  in  cattle,  266. 

Tremor,  alcoholic,  929,  1002;  hereditary,  929; 
hysterical,  929,  971 ;  in  exophthalmic  goitre, 
713;  in  paralysis  agitans,  927;  lead,  1010; 
senile,  929;  simple,  929;  toxic,  929;  voli- 
tional, in  insular  sclerosis,  918. 

Trichina  spiralis,  distribution  of,  1026 ;  statU- 
ties  of^  in  American  hogs,  1028 ;  in  Germany, 
102a 

Trichiniasis,  1026;  diagnosis  of,  1030;  statia- 
tics  of,  in  America,  1029. 

Trichocephalus  dispar,  1035. 

Trichter-brust,  225. 

Tricuspid  valve,  insutliciency  of,  618. 

Tricuspid  orifice,  stenosis  of,  619. 

Trigeminus  (see  Fifth  Nsrvb). 

Tromtner'8  test,  299. 

Tropseolin  test  for  free  acid,  846. 

Trophic  disorders,  987. 

TroiMseati's  phenomenon  in  tetany,  966. 

Tubal  pregnancy,  ruptured,  simulating  perito- 
nitis, 465. 

Tubercle  bacilli,  185,  220. 

Tul)ercle,  diffuse  infiltrated,  196,  216 ;  miliartf^ 
195 ;  changes  in,  195 ;  structure  of,  195. 

Tubercles,  miUary,  in  chronic  phthisis,  215. 

Tubercula  dolorosa,  782. 

Tul)erculin,  186. 

Tuberculoe*is,  acute,  1 97 ;  general  or  typhoid 
fonn,  198 ;  meningeal  form,  201 ;  pulmonary 
form,  200. 

Tuberculosis,  bacillus  of,  185, 220 ;  changes  pro- 
duced by  bacillus,  195 ;  chronic  miliary,  215 ; 
conditions  influencing  infection,  192;  con- 
genital, 187  ;  dietetic  treatment  of,  252;  dis- 
tribution of  the  tulK'R'les  in,  194;  duration 
of  pulmonary  form  of,  247  ;  etiology  of, 
184 ;  general  measurea  in  treatment  of,  250 ; 
hereditary  transmission  of,  187 ;  individual 
prophylaxis  in,  248 ;  infection  by  meat,  191-; 
infection  by  milk,  191 ;  infection  through 
the  air,  189 ;  inoculation  of,  188 ;  in  infanta, 
233 ;  in  old  age,  233 ;  medicinal  treatment  of, 
253 ;  modes  of  death  in  pulmonary,  234 ;  modes 
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of  infection  in,  187;  natural  or  spontancoiu 
euro  of,  249 ;  of  alimentary  canal,  289 ;  of 
artorioft,  246 ;  of  brain  and  cord,  242 ;  of  Fal- 
lopian tuboa,  245 ;  of  gen i to-urinary  aygtem, 
248 ;  of  kidneyu,  248  ;  of  liver,  242 ;  of  lymph 
glanda,  204;  of  ovaricii,  245 ;  of  pericardium, 
285 ;  of  peritonoDum,  287 ;  of  pleura,  235 ;  of 
proHtate,  245;  of  serous  membrancH,  235; 
of  tcfttcft,  245 ;  of  ureters  and  bladder,  244 ; 
of  uterus,  245 ;  of  vcsiculas  seminales,  245 ; 
pregnancy,  influence  of,  in,  247;  prognosis 
of,  246 ;  prophylaxis  in,  247 ;  pulmonary, 
20S ;  specific  treatment  of,  252 ;  treatment  of, 
249,  254. 

2^/neWe  treatment  of  aneurism,  678. 

Tumors  of  brain,  918. 

Tunnel  anoimia,  1082. 

Tympanites,  in  intestinal  obstruction,  417  ;  in 
peritonitis,  463;  in  tuberculous  peritonitis, 
288 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  23  ;  as  a  cause  of  sud- 
den heart-failure,  403;  in  the  constipation 
of  infants,  422. 

Typhlitis,  405. 

Typhoid  fever,  1 ;  abortive  form,  28 ;  afebrile, 
15,  29  ;  ambulatory  form,  18,  28 ;  anaemia  in, 
17  ;  and  tuberculosis,  39,  282  ;  bacillus  of,  8 ; 
circulatory  system  in,  16;  complications  of, 
27 ;  diagnosis  of,  80 ;  diarrhoea  in,  20 ;  di- 
gestive system  in,  19;  Ehrlich'e  reaction  in, 
26 ;  etiology  of,  2 ;  grave  form  of,  28 ;  hajm- 
orrhagc  in,  8 ;  historical  note  on,  1 ;  in  the 
aged,  29 ;  in  children,  29  ;  liver  in,  23  ;  me- 
teorism  in,  22 ;  mild  fonii,  28  ;  modes  of  con- 
veyance of,  4 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  5 ;  nerv- 
ous system  in,  24 ;  osseous  system  in,  27 ; 
parotitis  in,  20 ;  iMTforution  of  bowel  in,  7, 
22 ;  post- typhoid  elevations  of  temperature 
in,  13 ;  prognonis  of,  31 ;  prriphylaxis  of,  32 ; 
rclaiws  in,  29 ;  rcnnl  system  in,  25 ;  respira- 
tory system  in,  23  ;  skin  rashes  in,  15;  spleen 
in,  23 ;  symptoms  of,  10 ;  treatment  of,  33 ; 
varieties  of,  27. 

Tyi>ho-malarial  fever,  so-called,  27, 152. 

Tyi>hotoxin,  3. 

Typhus  fever,  39 ;  complications  and  sct^uela* 
of,  42;  cv:ntagiousneKs  of,  4<);  diagnosis  of, 
42;  etiology  of,  39;  morbid  anatomy  of,  10; 
period  of  in-'ubaticm  of,  40;  prognosis  of,  42 ; 
stage  of  eruption  in,  41;  symptoms  of,  40; 
treatment  of,  43. 

Typhus  siderans,  42. 

TyroHin,  427. 

Tyrotoxicon,  1014. 

Ulcer,  cancerous,  of  intestine,  898;  gastric, 
868 ;  of  duodenum,  368 ;  of  bowel  in  dys- 
entery, 132, 135;  in  typhoid  fever,  7. 

Ulcer  of  mouth,  824 ;  in  the  new-bom,  825 ;  in 
auning  women,  825 ;  of  palate  in  infants,  325. 


Ulcer,  peptic,  868 ;  perforating,  of  foot,  844. 

Ulcerative  endocarditis,  595. 

Ulnar  nerve,  affections  of,  816. 

Unconsciousness  (see  Coma). 

Uncmia,  cerebral  manifestations  of,  788,  740 : 
chronic,  740 ;  coma  in,  789 ;  convulsions  in, 
739;  diagnosis  from  apoplexy,  877;  dysp- 
noea in,  789 ;  headache  in,  789 ;  in  Bright's 
disease,  757 ;  local  palsies  in,  789  ;  oedema  of 
brain  in,  870 ;  stomatitis  in,  740 ;  symptoms 
of,  788 ;  theory  of,  787. 

Urate  (lithate)  of  soda  in  gout,  288. 

Urates  in  the  urine,  782. 

Urates  (lithatcs),  amorphous,  782. 

Ureter,  nmcous  cysts  of,  1028;  obstructed  by 
calculi,  767 ;  psorospenniasis  of,  1028. 

Urethritis,  gouty,  298. 

Uric  acid,  calculus,  765 ;  deposition  of,  732 ; 
mode  of  elimination,  781 ;  place  and  mode 
of  fonnation,  731 ;  in  gout,  288 ;  in  urine, 
732;  "showere,"  298  ;  solubility  of,  782. 

Uric-acid  diathesis  (see  Litu^mia),  78S. 

Uric-acid  heatlaclio,  292. 

Uric-acid  theory  of  gout,  288. 

Urinary  calculi,  765. 

Urine,  anomalies  of  the  secretion  of,  722. 

Urine,  density  of,  in  acute  Bright^s  disease, 
742;  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  752;  in 
diabetes,  298 ;  in  diabetes  insipidus,  806. 

Urine,  hemoglobin  in,  723;  in  acute  yellow 
atroi>hy  of  liver,  427 ;  in  grave  ansemia,  694 : 
in  cholera,  122;  in  diabetes  insipidus,  306 ; 
in  diabete44  mellitus,  298  ;  in  diphtheria,  106 ; 
in  eryKii>elaH,  113;  in  gout,  290,  292;  in 
jaundieo,  42-4;  in  melanotic  saR'oma,  786;  in 
pneuinoniu,  521 ;  in  acute  j»ulmonury  lubcr- 
cul<»sis,  230;  in  typhoid  fever,  26;  oxalaten 
in,  733 ;  pus  in,  729. 

Urine,  quantity  of,  in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
752;  in  diabetes  insipidus,  806 ;  in  diabetes 
mellitus,  20H;  in  intestinal  olwtruction,  417. 

Urine,  n'tention  of.  In  typhoid  fever,  25. 

Urine,  suppression  of,  in  cholera,  122;  in  acute 
nephritis,  742 ;  in  scarlet  fever,  72;  in  acute 
intestinal  obstruction,  417;  obstructive  sup- 
pn»:««ion,  767. 

Urine,  UhU  for  albumen  in,  727;  biliary  pig- 
ment in,  424 ;  blood  in,  723. 

Urobilin,  inereiiseof,  in  {K'micious  anaemia,  694. 

Uro-geuitul  tul)ereulo»is,  24-3. 

Urticaria,  after  tapping  of  hydatid  cysta,  1044: 
cpidemioa,  1050;  giant  fonn  (see  Neurotic 
(Edema),  990;  with  purpura,  317;  in  small- 
pox, 50 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  16. 

Uterus,  tubcrculonis  of,  245. 

Uvula,  oelcma  of,  830;  infarction  of,  318,  880. 

Vaccination,  46;  mark,  60;  operation  of,  64; 
rashes,  63  ;  ulcere,  62 ;  value  of,  64. 
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Vaccine  lymph,  choice  of,  68 ;  from  the  calf, 
64;  humanized,  63. 

Vaccinia,  60  ;  generalized,  61. 

Vaccino-eyphilis,  62 ;  diagnoeis  from  vaccina- 
tion ulcers,  62. 

Vagabond'a  dittcoloration,  710. 

Vaginitis,  gonorrhoeal,  of  the  new-bom,  276. 

Valvular  dbtease  of  heart,  602;  proguoais  in, 
621 ;  treatment  of,  623. 

Varicella,  65;  haemorrhagic,  66. 

Varices,  oesophageal,  in  cirrhosis  of  liver,  340. 

Variola,  46;  haemorrhagica,  52,  54 ;  vera,  49. 

Variola  sine  eruptionc,  54. 

Varioloid,  54. 

Vaso-motor  disorders,  9S7. 

Vaso-motor  disturbances,  in  ansBmia,  687 ;  in 
cariej,  852 ;  in  chronic  pleurisy,  573 ;  in  ex- 
ophthalmic goitro,  714 ;  in  hemicrania,  958 ; 
in  myelitis,  829 ;  in  neuralgia,  960. 

Veins,  cerebral,  throml)03ls  in,  885 ;  diastolic 
collapse  of,  590 ;  pulsation  in,  228,  936,  980. 

Vena  cava,  inferior,  twist  in,  560. 

Vena  cava,  superior,  perforation  of  by  aneu- 
rism, 672,  682. 

Venesection  (see  Bloodletting). 

Venous  pulse,  228,  936,  980. 

Ventricles  of  brain,  dilatation  of  (hydrocepha- 
lus), 924 ;  puncture  of,  924. 

Ventricular  haemorrhage,  872. 

Verruca  necrogenica,  189. 

VertebrsB,  caries  of,  851. 

Vertebral  artery,  obstruction  of,  880. 

Vertigo,  auditory,  808;  cerebellar,  921;  in 
brain  tumor,  919 ;  gastric,  354 ;  labyrinthine, 
803 ;  paralyzing,  804. 

Vesiculce  seminales,  tuberculosis  of,  245. 

Vicarious,  epistaxis,  479 ;  haemoptysis,  507. 

V^itiligoidea,  424. 

Vocal  fremitus,  519,  561 ;  resonance,  520,  562. 

Voice  (see  Speech). 

Voice,  alteration  of,  in  mouth -breathers,  337. 

Volitional  tremor,  913. 

Volvulus,  415,  419. 

Vomica,  signs  of,  in  phthisis,  216. 

Vomit,  black,  1 27  ;  coffee-ground,  879. 

Vomiting,  in  Ad<lison^9  disease,  710;  in 
Briijhts  disease,  754 ;  from  cerebral  abscess, 
904;  from  cerebral  tumor,  919;  in  chronic 
obstruction  of  intestines,  417;  in  chronic 
ulcerative  phthisis,  229;  gall-stone  colic, 
432 ;  in  gastric  cancer,  379 ;  in  gastric  ulcer, 
371 ;  in  acute  obstruction  of  intestines,  416 ; 
in  tuberculous  meningitis,  202 ;  in  migraine, 
958;  in  peritonitis,  463;  in  small-pox,  49; 
nervous,  361 ;  primary  periodic,  362;  sterco- 
raceous,  416;  uraemic,  740. 


Wallerian  degeneration,  893. 

Wall-paper,  poisoning  by  arsenic  in,  1011. 

War  of  rebellion,  statistics  of  dysentery  in,  180. 

War  of  rebellion,  malignant  measles  in,  79. 

Wart-pox,  52. 

Warts,  post-mortem,  189. 

Washing  out  stomach,  357,  366. 

Water-hammer  pulse,  606. 

Water,  infection    by,  in  diphtheria,  99;   in 

cholera,  119 ;  in  typhoid  fever,  4. 
**  Water  on  the  brain,"  201. 

WeWs  disease,  265. 

Werlhofs  disease  (see  Pcrpcba),  318. 

Wernicke's  hemiopic  pupillary  inaction,  789. 
Wet-pack,  75. 
Whip- worm,  1035. 
White  flux  of  India,  895. 
White  softening  of  brain,  879.     ""^ 
White  thrombi  in  heart,  615. 
Whooping-cough,  84;  complications  and  se- 
quelae of,  86 ;  diagnosis  of,  86 ;  etiology  of, 
84;  morbid   anatomy  of,  84;  prognosis  of, 
86 ;  symptoms  of,  85 ;  treatment  of,  87. 

WinchtVs  disease  (see  Epidkmic  Hjimoqlo- 

BINURIA  OF  TUB  NeW-BORN),  171,  724 

**  Wind  "  in  the  process  of  training,  635. 
**  Winged  scapulae,"  225. 

WirUricK's  sign,  227. 

WoiU4Z^  mal<uii€  de,  503. 
Wool-sorter^s  disease,  158. 
Word-blindness,  899. 
Word-deafness,  899. 
Wormian  bones  in  hydrocephalus,  928. 
Worms  (see  Parasites). 
Wrist-drop,  816 ;  in  lead-poisoning,  1009. 
Writer's  cramp,  968. 
Wryneck,  810. 

Wurzburg  Surgical  Clinic,  statistics  of  tuber- 
culosis at,  194. 

Xanthelasma,  424. 
Xanthine,  766. 
Xanthopsia,  1026. 
Xerostomia,  328. 

Yellow  fever,  125;  diagnosis  of,  128;  etiology 
of,  125 ;  morbid  anatomy  of,  126 ;  prognosis 
of,  128;  prophylaxis  of,  128;  symptoms  of, 
127  ;  treatment  of,  129. 

Yellow  softening  of  brain,  879. 

Yellow  vision,  1026. 

J>o>  dietarj'  in  obesity,  1020. 


Zona,  961. 

Zymogen,  tests  for,  in  gastrin 


c  juice,  847. 
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•ugfcestionM  we  have  utilized  and  find  them  excellent." — lexui  Courier- liteord  of  Medicine. 

"  The  profession  arc  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Manges  for  this  excellent  translation  of  Dr. 
E  val'J's  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  st4)maci)f  enriched  by  notes  of  the  translator,  revised  by 
the  author,  which  renders  the  work  still  more  ncocntable  to  the  American  reader.  .  .  .  The 
variouH  diseaseM  of  the  stomach  are  discussed  with  trie  detail  and  scientific  accuracy  for  which 
the  author  is  noted,  and  the  work  form )  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  library.'' — New  York 
Medical  Timet, 


**.  .  .  There  is  no  question  but  that  Pr.  Ewald  has  ^ven  us  a  work  of  frreat  scientific  valne, 

j  u[)  to  date  in  every  particular.     TI 

physician,  and  no  progressive  medical 


nnd  u[)  to  date  in  every  particular.     This  is  a  book  quite  as  vuluable  to  the  sui^on  as  to  the 

dical  man  can  atfonl  to  be  without  W^— Omaha  Clinic, 


"...  The  whole  of  this  very  important  and  difflcalt  field  is  covered  in  a  way  thiU  oan 
not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  ph  vsicians  who  desire  to  enlaige  their  sphere  of  professional 
knowledge  and  utility." — Denver  Medical  Timet. 

**  The  purchaser  is*  impressed  by  the  eletfance  of  publication  on  opening  thin  book,  SDd 
Kuch  excellence  is  well  fitted  to  nuch  a  work  as  this  one  is.  .  .  .  The  work  is  thorooghW 
practical,  and  the  physician  who  d(>cs  not  secure  and  carefully  read  it  will  deprive  hintsetf 
of  a  most  important  help  in  the  treatment  of  discasies  of  the  stomach.'* —  Virginia  Mtdioal 
Monthly. 
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Large  8vo.     872  pages,  with  Ttvo  Lithographic  Plates  and 
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Cloth,  $6.00;  sheep,  $7.00. 


"  During  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  third  edition  of 
this  work  the  advance  in  physiological  knowledge  has  been  so  great  that  the  author  found 
it  impossible  to  make  the  necessary  corrections,  and  bring  the  text  up  to  the  preheat 
without  entirely  rewriting  the  work.  Thus,  while  it  is  a  desccndcnt  from  former 
editions,  the  work  is  new  in  all  its  features.  The  form  and  typography  have  been 
changed.  Many  old  figures  have  been  expunged,  and  numerous  new  ones  have  been  in- 
troduced. Most  of  the  figures  that  have  been  retained  are  of  cuts  that  have  been 
re-en^raved.  Historical  references  contained  in  former  editions  have  been  greatly  cur- 
tailed ;  unprofitable  discussion  of  disputed  questions  and  theories  have  been  avoided ; 
physiological  chemistry  has  been  omitted  as  far  as  practicable.  The  new  book  is  there- 
fore trimmed  of  all  incidental  subjects  and  topics,  and  the  text  confined  to  the  statement 
of  established  facts/* — Physician  and  Surgeon, 

"  This  is  the  fourth  edition  of  Flint's  popular  text-book  on  physiology,  entirely  re- 
wiltten,  and  so  i^at  have  been  the  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  medical 
science  that  little  remains  of  the  original  text;  even  the  defects,  or  rather  deficiencies, 
of  the  edition  of  1880  have  rendered  it  imperative,  in  the  light  of  recent  progress,  that 
a  new  edition  be  issued.  The  same  general  arrangement  is  presciTed,  and  with  reason. 
'The  beauty  of  Flint's  Physiology  consists  in  the  exactness  with  which  the  author  has 
carried  out  his  intentions  as  expressed  in  the  preface :  *  I  shall  be  more  than  satisfied  if 
I  have  been  able  to  give  concise  and  connected  statements  of  well-established  facts,  in 
such  form  that  they  can  not  be  misunderstood.  Peculiar  views  and  theories,  whether  of 
the  author  or  of  others,  have  no  proper  place  in  a  text-book  which  should  represent  facta 
generally  recognized  and  accepted,  and  not  the  ideas  of  any  one  individual.'  For  a  text- 
book containing  the  results  of  the  most  recent  investigations  in  minute  anatomy  and 
physiology— one  that  studiously  avoids  profitless  discussions  of  unsettled  and  disputed 
questions — one  that  is  as  exact  and  reliable  as  the  present  state  of  knowledge  will  per- 
mit, Flint's  treatise  can  not  be  excelled." — Kansas  City  Medical  Index, 
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"  This  work  posscascs  many  points  which  are  sufficiently  novel  to  justify  its  transla- 
tion and  publication  in  this  country.  The  general  practitioner  is  perhaps  more  in  need 
of  reliable  tcxt-booka  on  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  than  is  the  specialist.  .  .  .  The 
volume  before  us  admirably  meets  his  requirements,  and  to  a  very  great  extent  corere 
those  parts  of  the  study  which  have  not  been  fully  presented  by  former  writers.  .  .  . 
The  work  of  the  translators  is  perfect,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  German  idioms.'* — Ohio 
Medical  Journal, 

"  The  profus:*ion  of  this  country  stands  under  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  trans- 
lator of  this  standard  work  for  having  thus  fumiMhe<l  the  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
one  of  the  best  works  ever  published  upon  the  subject.  As  a  work  of  reference  to  the 
physician  it  has  no  equal.  To  specialists  in  this  branch  of  diseases  it  is  invaluable.  As 
features  of  especial  commendation  may  be  mentioned  the  author^s  clearness  in  the  ana- 
tomical and  symptomatological  arrangement  of  diseases." — XaghmUe  Jowmal  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery. 

"  The  translators  of  this  volume  have  conferred  a  favor  upon  English-reading  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  by  their  excellent  rendering  of  the  work  of  Professor  Hirt.  The 
text  is  especially  valuable  for  the  clear,  accurate,  and  well-ordered  desci-iption  of 
pathological  anatomy  and  symptomatology.  As  regards  treatment,  the  author  may  be 
accepted  as  a  safe  guide.  .  .  .  The  typography  and  plates  of  this  work  are  all  that  can 
be  desired."— Jffc/i<-rt/  B^Uyin, 
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8va    932  pages.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00. 

"  Dr.  Hammond^s  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  is  a  work  which 
has  been  long  familiar  to  the  profession,  and  has  attained  a  great  reputation  among 
the  standard  books  for  reference.  In  the  preparation  of  the  present  edition  the 
author  has  been  aided  by  his  son.  A  vast  amount  of  clinical  material  is  made  use 
of,  and  the  results  of  experimental  investigation  recorded.  The  book  is  written  in 
a  clear  and  pleasing  style,  and  obscure  conditions  are  dealt  with  in  a  manner  which 
will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  this  most  interesting  class  of  diseases." 
— Canadian  Practitioner, 

"  Dr.  Hammond  published  the  first  edition  of  his  *  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System '  in  1871.  It  has  therefore  been  before  the  profession  for  twenty 
years,  and  during  these  years  it  has  continued  to  grow  in  public  favor,  this  being 
the  ninth  edition  that  has  been  issued.  Appreciation  of  this  work  has  not  only 
been  shown  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  as  it  has  been  translated  into  the  French, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Spanish  languages.  The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly 
revised,  and  several  new  chapters  added.  This  is  a  book  of  such  g^at  value,  and  is 
referred  to  so  frequently  by  the  medical  press  and  other  medical  works,  that  no 
library  is  complete  without  it." — Alabama  Medical  and  Surgical  Age, 

"  There  are  few  books,  even  u|K>n  those  subjects  which  are  constantly  in  the 
ordinary  physician's  mind,  which  succeed  as  has  that  of  Dr.  Hammond ;  and  when 
we  recollect  that  when  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared,  neurology  in  America 
was  in  its  very  infancy,  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  its  editions  is  the  more  remarkable. 
In  the  ninth  edition  the  writer's  son  has  done  much  toward  keeping  the  work  abreast, 
of  the  times,  and,  with  more  confidence  than  ever,  it  can  now  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  works  on  nervous  diseases,  either  for  the  practitioner 
or  for  the  advanced  students  The  book  is  beautified  and  its  usefulness  increased  by 
a  larger  number  of  illustrations  than  heretofore — among  the  best  from  a  medical 
point  of  view  being  those  representing  syringo-myelia,  which  have  been  taken  from 
the  studies  of  Van  Giesen." — Medical  Aretes, 
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"  The  author  ha«  placed  before  the  profession  the  fruiu  of  fiflocn  years'  expericnoo  as  a 
recall  speciulist.  ...  A  careful  peruanl  of  Mathews'H  \rork  can  not  tail  to  give  the  practi- 
tioner all  the  knowlcd^  that  Ih  desirable  to  succoHsfulIy  diugnoeticate  and  treat  any  case  of 
rectul  disease  that  may  come  before  him,  if  he  i)ossessc.s  a  modicum  of  the  dexterity  that  an 
ordinary  surgeon  should  have.  .  .  .  The  book  Is  lich  in  clinical  material,  and,  iuthc  writer's 
opinion,  is  tne  best  work  on  this  snecialty  yet  published.  The  publishers  have  done  their 
work  well,  the  six  chromolithograpns  being'ortiftic.*' — Chicigo  Medical  Keeordtr. 

"...  The  work  is  a  most  practical  and  classical  presentation  of  the  vast  and  varied 
experience  of  a  painstaking  observer  and  worker.  The  specialist  will  buv  it  and  read  it, 
otherwise  he  would  not  be  progressive.  The  general  practitioners,  above  all,  should  procure 
and  read  this  book,  tor  the  reason  that  it  will  at  least  assi.»t  them  in  making  a  coiTect 
diagnosis :  and.  if  they  care  to  treat  these  diseases,  it  gives  them  all  that  is  newest  and 
best." — Medical  Mirror. 

"  This  book  we  think  is  decidedly  original  in  many  of  its  features.  The  author  has  not 
taken  other  men's  opinions  as  his  ffiiidu,  for  the  nason  that  in  his  fifteen  years'  experience 
as  a  rectal  Bi>ccialist  he  has  learned  Hhat  many  things  that  are  taught  are  not  true,  and  that 
many  true  things  have  not  l)een  taught.'  lie  has  therefore  accepted  as  truths  only  those  things 
which  could  be  substantialcd  by  facts,  and  has  here  recorded  them.  Several  chapters  new 
to  b<x)kH  on  this  subject  have  been  introduced  by  him,  among  which  will  be  found  the  follow- 
ing :  Disease  in  the  Sigmoid  Flexure,  the  Hysterical  or  Nervous  Rectum,  Anatomy  of  the 
Rectum  in  Relation  to  Reflexes,  Antiseptics  in  Rectal  Surgery*,  and  a  New  Operation  for  Fistula 
inAno.  .  .  .  Illustrated  with  six  excellent  colored  plates  and  numerous  cuts;  clearly  printed 
with  largo  type,  and  nicely  bound,  it  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance.  We  do  net 
know  of  any  work  on  the  subject  whicn  more  thoroughly  meets  our  approval." — Memfihit 
Medical  Montkhj. 
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Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  Illustrated  with  three 
hundred  and  sixteen  Woodcuts  and  Two  Plates.  Fearth  cdltlai,  ravliei. 
Imperial  Bvo.    Cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  $7.00. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN,  Jr.).  The  Physiological  Effects  of  Severe  and  Protracted 
Muscular  Exercise;  with  Special  Reference  ^>  itn  Influence  upon  the  Excre- 
tion of  Nitrogen.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 
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FLINT  (AUSTIN,  Jr.).  The  Source  of  Muscular  Power.  Arguments  aud  Con- 
clusions drawn  from  Observation  upon  the  Uuman  Subject  under  Conditions 
of  Rest  and  of  Muscular  Exercise.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN,  Jr.).  Physiology  of  Man.  Designed  to  represent  the  Exist- 
ing State  of  Physiological  Science  as  applied  to  the  Functions  of  the  Human 
Body.     Complete  in  6  vols.,  8vo.    Per  vol.,  cloth,  $4.60 ;  sheep,  $5.60. 

***  Vols.  1  and  II  can  be  had  in  cloth  and  sheep  binding;  Vol.  Ill  in  sheep 
only.     Vol.  IV  is  at  present  out  of  print. 

FLINT  (AUSTIN,  Jr.).  Manual  of  Chemical  Examinations  of  the  Urine  in 
Disease ;  with  Brief  Directions  for  the  Examination  of  the  most  Common 
Varieties  of  Urinary  Calculi.     Revised  edition.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

FOSTER  (FRANK  P.).  Illustrated  Encyclopaedic  Medical  Dictionary,  being 
a  Dictionary  of  the  Technical  Terms  used  by  Writers  on  Me<licine  and  the 
Collateral  Sciences  in  the  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German  Languages. 
This  work  will  be  completed  in  four  volumes.  {JSold  only  hy  iubteription.) 
The  work  will  consist  of  Four  Volumes,  and  will  be  sold  in  Parts;  Three 
Parts  to  a  Volume.     Ten  Parts  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 

FOURNIER  (ALFRED).  Syphilis  and  Marriage.  Translated  by  P.  Albert 
Morrow,  M.  D.    8vo.    Cloth,  $2.00 ;  sheep,  $3.00. 

FREY  (HEINRICU).  Tbc  Histology  and  Histochemistry  of  Man.  A  Treatise 
on  the  Elements  of  Composition  and  Structure  of  the  Human  Body.  Trans- 
lated from  the  fourth  German  edition  by  Arthur  E.  J.  Barker,  M.  D.,  and 
revised  by  the  author.  With  608  Engravings  on  Wood.  8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00 ; 
sheep,  $6.00. 

FRIEDLANDER  (CARL).    The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Clinical  and  Patho- 
logical  Examinations.     Second  edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with   a 
Chromolithograph  Plate.      Translated,  with  the  permission  of  the  author 
by  Henry  C.  Coe,  M.  D.     8vo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

FUCHS  (ERNEST).  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmology.  By  Dr.  Ernest  Fuchs, 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  in  the  University  of  Vienna.  With  178  Wood- 
cuts.  Authorized  translation  from  the  second  enlarged  and  improved  Ger- 
man edition,  by  A.  Duane,  M.  D.     Clotb,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00. 

GARMANY  (JASPER  J.).  Operative  Surgery  on  the  Cadaver.  With  Two 
Colored  Diagrams  showing  the  Collateral  Circulation  after  Ligatures  of 
Arteries  of  Arm,  Abdomen,  and  Lower  Extremity.  Small  8vo.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

GERSTER  (ARPAD  G.).  The  Rules  of  Aseptic  and  Antiseptic  Surgery. 
A  Practical  Treatise  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  the  General  Practitioner. 
Illustrated  with  over  two  hundred  tine  Engravings.  8vo.  Cloth,  $6.00; 
sheep,  $6.00. 

GIBSON-RUSSELL.  Physical  Diagnosis:  A  Guide  to  Methods  of  Clinical  In- 
vestigation. By  G.  A.  Gibson,  M.  D.,  and  William  Russell,  M.  D.  With 
101  Illustrations.     12mo.    (Student's  Series. )     Cloth,  $2.50. 

GOULE  Y  (JOHN  W.  S.).  Disea<»es  of  the  Urinary  Apparatus.  Part  I.  Phleg- 
masic  Affections.  Being  a  Series  of  Twelve  Lectures  delivered  during  the 
autumn  of  1891.  With  an  Addendum  on  Retention  of  Urine  from  Pros- 
tatic Obstruction  in  hlderly  Men.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

GROSS  (SAMUEL  W.).  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Tumors  of  the  Mammary 
Gland.     Illustrated.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 

GRUBER  (JOSEF).  A  Text-Book  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  Translated 
from  the  second  German  edition  by  special  permission  ot  the  author,  and 
edited  by  Edward  Law,  M.  D.,  and  Coleman  Jewell,  M.  D.  With  160  Illus- 
trations and  70  Colored  Figures  on  Two  Lithographic  Plates.  8vo.  Ch>th, 
$5.00. 
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LEGG  (J.  WICEHAM).  On  the  Bile,  Jaundice,  and  Bilions  DisenBee.  With 
niastrations  in  Ohromolitliography.    Svo.     Cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  $7.00. 

LITTLE  (W.  J.).  Medical  and  Surgical  Aspects  of  In- Knee  (GeDn-Valgnm) : 
Its  Relation  to  Rickets,  its  Prevention,  and  its  Treatment,  with  and  without 
Surgical  OperatioD.  Illustrated  by  upward  of  Fiftj  Figures  and  Diagrams. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

LORING  (EDWARD  G.).     A  Text-Book  of  Ophthalmoscopy. 

Part  I.  The  Normal  Eye,  Determination  of  Refraction,  and  Diseases  of  the 
Media.  With  181  Illustrations,  and  4  Chromolithographs.  8vo.  Buck- 
ram. $5.00. 

Part  II.  Diseases  of  the  Retina,  Optic  Nerve,  and  Choroid :  their  Varie- 
ties and  Complications.  The  manascript  of  this  volume,  which  the 
author  finished  just  prior  to  his  death,  has  been  thoroughly  edited  and 
revised  by  F.  B.  Loring,  M.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  now  issued 
in  the  same  style  as  the  first  volume.  Profusely  illustrated.  Part  II, 
back  ram,  $6.00.    Two  Parts,  buckram,  $10.00. 

LUSK  (WILLIAM  T.)  The  Science  and  Art  of  Midwifery.  With  246  Illustra- 
tions.   Fentk  etUtiei,  revlMd  aid  calarged*    8vo.    Cloth,  $6.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00. 

MARCY  (HENRY  O.).  The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Hernia. 
4to,  with  about  Sixty  full-pnge  Heliotype  and  Lithographic  Reproductions 
from  the  Old  Masters,  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  (Sold  only 
by  subscription,) 

MAKKOE  (T.  M.).  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Bones.  With  Illustrationft. 
8vo.    Cloth,  $4.60. 

MATHEWS  (JOSEPH  M.).  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Rectum,  Anus, 
and  Sigmoid  Flexure.  8vo.  With  Six  Chromolithographs,  and  Illustra- 
tions in  the  text.     (Sold  only  "by  subscription,) 

MILLS  (WESLEY).  A  Text- Book  of  Animal  Physiology,  with  Introductory 
Chapters  on  General  Biology  and  a  full  Treatment  of  Reproduction  for 
Students  of  Human  and  Comparative  Medicine.  8vo.  With  606  Illustra- 
tions.    Cloth,  $6.00;  sheep,  $6.00. 

MILLS  (WESLEY).  A  Text- Book  of  Comparative  Physiology.  For  Students 
and  Practitioners  of  Veterinary  Medicine.    Small  8vo.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

MORROW  (PRINCE  A.).  A  System  of  Genito- Urinary  Diseases,  Syphilology, 
and  Dermatology.  )iy  various  Authors.  In  Three  Volumes,  beautifully 
illustrated.    {Sold  only  by  subscription,)   VoL  I.    {Vols,  Hand  III  in  press,) 

THE  NEW  YORK  MEDICAL  JOURNAL  (weekly).  Edited  by  Frank  P. 
Foster,  M.  D.    Terms,  $6.00  per  annum. 

Binding  Cases,  cloth,  60  cents  each. 

"Self-Binder"  (this  is  used  for  temporary  binding  only),  90  cents. 

General  Index,  from  April,  1866,  to  June,  1876  (23  vols.).   8vo.    Cloth,  76  cts. 

NIEMEYER  (FELIX  VON).  A  Text-Book  of  Practical  Medicine,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy.  Containing  all  the 
author^s  Additions  and  Revisions  in  the  eighth  and  last  German  edition. 
Translated  by  George  H.  Humphreys,  M.  D.,  and  Charles  E.  Hackley,  M.  D.' 
2  vols.,  8vo.     Cloth,  $9.00;  sheep,  $11.00. 

NIGHTINGALE'S  (FLORENCE)  Notes  on  Nursing.     12mo.     Cloth,  76  cents. 

OSLER  (WILLIAM).  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Practitioners  and  Students  of  Medicine.  (Sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion,)   Cloth,  $6.60;  sheep,  $6.60;  half  morocco,  $7.00. 


PEIiLEW  (0.  £.).  A  MaDoal  of  Prtctieal  Medical  Okemistry.  12mo.  With 
niostratipiit.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

P£BEIRA*S  pr.)  ElemeDts  of  ICateria  Medioa  and  Then^Motioa.  '  Abridged 
and  ada{ited  for  the  Use  of  Medioal  and  niamiaoeQtieal  PractitioiiorB  and 
Stndenta,  and  oompriaing  all  the  Medidnea  of  the  Britiah  Pharaiaoo|KBift, 
with  anoh  othcora  aa  are  fireqaeotiy  ordered  in  Presoriptiona,  fnr'reqoirai  bj 
the  Phyaidan.  Edited  by  Robert  Bentley  and  TheophiloaBedwood.  Royal 
8vo.    Oloth,  $7.00;  aheep,  $8.00. 

PETER  (ALEXANDER).  An  Atka  of  Clinical  Ificroflcopy.  Tranalal^  and 
edited  by  Alfred  C.  Girard,  M.D.  Flrat  American,  from  the  mannaerlpt 
of  the  second  Qerman  editi^  with  Additiona  Ninety  Platee,  with  105 
lllnatnitiona,  Chromolithographa.    Square  Svo.    CAotb.  $6.00. 

PIPFARD  (HENRY  Q.).  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Diseaaea  of  the  l^dn.  Bt 
Henry  G.  Piffiud,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  aaaiated  by  Robert  M.  Poller,  M«  D.  With 
fifty  foil-page  Original  Platea  and  Thirty-three  Hlnstrationa  in  the  Text. 
4to.    (8oM  only  5y  iubtcr^tian.) 

POMEROY  (OREN  D.).  The  Diagnoas  and  Treatment  of  DiaeaMa  of  the  Ear. 
With  One  Hnndred  llloatrationa.  SaeMi  edHlMi«  revised  and  enlarged.  8yo. 
Cloth,  $8.00. 

POORE  (0.  T.).  Osteotomy  and  Osteoclaaia,  for  the  Cwrection  of  Drformitiea 
of  the  Lower  Limbs.    60  Illaatrationa.    Svo.    Cloth,  9%M. 

QUAIN  (RICHARD).  A  Dictionary  of  Medidne,  indnding  General  Palhotogy. 
General  Tberapentioa,  Hygiene,  and  the  Diseases  pecoliar  to  Women  and 
Children.  By  Varions  Writers.  E^ted  by  Richard  Qoain,  M.D.  In  one 
lai^e  Svo  volome,  with  complete  Index,  and  18S  Illastrationa.  {8M  mUf 
hy  whtoriptian.) 

RANNEY  (AMBROSE  L.).  Applied  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  being  a 
Study  of  this  Portion  of  the  Haman  Body  from  a  Standpoint  of  its  General 
Interest  and  Practical  Utility,  designed  for  Use  as  a  Text-Book  and  as  a  Work 
of  Reference.  Secead  edition,  refised  and  ealaiised.  Profusely  illastrated.  Svo. 
Cloth,  $5.00;  sheep,  $6.00. 

ROBINSON  (A.  R.).  A  Manual  of  Dermatology.  Revised  and  corrected.  Svo. 
Cloth,  $5.00. 

ROSOOE-SOHORLEMMER.    Treatise  on  Chemistry. 

Vol.  1.  Non-Metallic  Elements.    Svo.    Cloth,  $6.00. 

Vol.  2.  Part    I.    Metals.     Svo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

Vol.  2.  Part  II.    Metals.     Svo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

Vol.  3.  Part    I.    The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Derivatives. 
Svo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

Vol.  3.  Part  IF.    The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Derivatives 
Svo.    Cloth,  $5.00. 

Vol.  3.  Part  III.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Deriva- 
tives.    Svo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

Vol.  3.  Part  IV.    The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Deriva- 
tives.    Svo.     Cloth,  $8.00. 

Vol.  3.  Part  V.    The  Chemistry  of  the  Hydrocarbons  and  their  Deriva- 
tives.    Svo.     Cloth,  $3.00. 

ROSENTH  AL  (I.).  General  Physiology  of  Muscles  and  Nerves.  With  76  Wood- 
cuts.     12mo.     Cloth,  $1.60. 


8AYRE  (LEWIS  A.).  Practical  Manaal  of  the  Treatment  of  Club-Foot.  Ftnrtt 
edltlM,  eMlarged  and  Mmcted.    12mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

SAY  RE  (LEWIS  A.).  Lectures  on  Orthopedic  Surgery  and  Diseases  of  the 
Joint:},  delivered  at  Bellevne  Hospital  Medical  College.  New  edlllM,  illus- 
trated with  1224  Engravings  on  Wood.    8vo.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $6.00. 

SCHULTZE  (B.  S.).  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of  Displacements  of  the 
Uterus.  Translated  from  the  German  hy  Jameson  J.  Macan,  M.  A.,  etc. ; 
and  edited  by  Arthur  V.  Macau,  M.  B.,  etc.  With  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Illustrations.    8vo.    Cloth,  $3.50. 

SHIELD  (A.  MARMADUKE).  Surgical  Anatomy  for  Students.  12mo. 
(Student's  Sebies.)    Cloth,  $1.75. 

SHOEMAKER  (JOHN  V.).  A  Text-Book  of  Disea-nes  of  the  Skin.  Six 
Chromolithographs  and  numerous  Engravings.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.     8vo.    Cloth,  $5.00 ;  sheep,  $(>.00. 

SIMPSON  (JAMES  Y.).  Selected  Works:  AnaDsthosia,  Diseases  of  Women. 
3  vols.,  Svo.    Per  volume.    Cloth,  $3.00;  sheep,  $4.00. 

SIMS  (J.  MARION).  The  Story  of  my  Life.  Edited  by  his  Son,  H.  Marion- 
Sims,  M.  D.     With  Portrait.     12mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

SKENE  (ALEXANDER  J.  C).  A  Text-Book  on  the  Diseases  of  Women. 
Illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  Illustrations,  of  which  one 
liundred  and  sixty -five  are  original,  and  nine  chromolithographs.  Second 
edition.     Svo.    {Sold  only  by  mbwription,) 

STEINER  (JOHANNES).  Compendium  of  Children's  Diseases:  a  Hand-Book 
tor  Practitioners  and  Students.  Translated  from  the  second  German  edition, 
by  Law  son  Tait.    Svo.     Cloth,  $3.50 ;  sheep,  $4.50. 

STEVENS  (GEORGE  T.)  Functional  Nervous  Diseases :  their  Causes  and 
their  Treatment.  Memoir  for  the  Concourse  of  1SS1-1SS3,  Academic  Royal 
de  M^decine  de  Belgioue.  With  a  Supplement,  on  the  Anomalies  of  Re- 
fraction and  Accommoaation  of  the  Eye,  and  of  the  Ocular  Muscles.  Small 
Svo.    With  six  Photographic  Plates  and  twelve  Illustrations.    Cloth,  $2.50. 

STONE  (R.  FRENCH).  Elements  of  Modem  Medicine,  including  Principles  of 
Pathology  and  of  Therapeutics,  with  many  Useful  Memoranda  and  Valuable 
Tables  of  Reference.  Accompanied  by  Pocket  Fever  Charts.  Designed  for 
the  Use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  of  Medicine.  In  wallet-book  form, 
with  pockets  on  each  cover  for  Memoranda,  Temperature  Charts,  etc. 
Roan,  tuck,  $2.50. 

STRECKER  (ADOLPH).  Short  Text-Book  ot  Organic  Chemistry.  By  Dr. 
Johannes  Wislicenus.  Translated  and  edited,  with  Extensive  Additions,  by 
W.  H.  Hodgkinson  and  A.  J.  Greenaway.    Svo.    Cloth,  $5.00. 

STRttMPELL  (ADOLPH).  A  Text-Book  of  Medicine,  for  Students  and  Prac- 
titioners. Translated,  by  permission,  from  the  sixth  German  edition 
by  Herman  F.  Vickery,  A.  B.,  M.  D..  Instructor  in  Clinical  Medicine,  Har- 
vard Medical  School,  etc.,  and  Philip  Coombs  Knapp,  Physician  to  Out- 
patients with  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Boston  City  Hospital,  etc. 
With  Editorial  Notes  by  Frederick  C.  Shattuck,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Jackson  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  Harvard  Medical  School,  etc.  Second  American 
edition.  With  111  Illustrations.  Svo.  9Sl  pages.  Cloth,  $6.00;  sheep, 
$7.00. 
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